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"  THE  FIELDS  ARE   WHITE." 
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"  The  Fields  are  White." 

By   REV.   ERNEST  G.   WESLEY. 
Lift  up  your  eyes — behold  the  task  to  which 
The  Master  calls.     Earth's  fields  the  reapers  wait, 
And  low  much  golden  grain  is  bending  now  ; 
So  low  that  fallen,  soiled,  and  stained  it  lies 
Because  no  hatid  has  gleaned  !     The  harvests  ripe 
Invite  thy  love,  thy  prayer,  thy  toil.     Before 
Thine  eye  and  near  thine  hand  the  burdened  plains 
Are  spreaii.     Thy  zeal  for  souls,  thine  earnest  zeal 
He  asks,  who  loved  and  lived  and  bled  and  died 
Salvation  to  secure  for  thee  and  thine. 
The  cost,  so  great,  he  freely  paid  ;  endured 
The  cross ;  despised  the  shame :  so  deep  the  joy 
He  found  in  pain  and  travail  of  his  soul 
For  sons  of  men — for  thee  ! 

And  now  he  looks 
To  thee,  and  with  a  voice  so  tender,  sweet 
With  truest  love,  he  bids  thee  enter  now 
The  opened  gates  to  gather  sheaves  for  him. 
Blood-purchased  are  these  wailing  fields  and  sealed 
His  own  with  all  the  weight  of  crushing  shame 
He  bore  for  thee  and  them. 

Thy  hand  he  needs 
To  lift  the  grain,  so  soiled,  defiled,  and  bruised 
By  error's  feel,  from  out  the  mire  and  clay 
Of  cruel,  hopeless,  shameful,  blighting  sin. 

Thy  heart  he  needs,  thy  patient  loyal  heart. 
So  strong  with  love,  so  wholly  lost  to  self 
That  for  his  sake  no  work  of  thine  too  hard 
Shall  seem,  no  day  of  toil  ton  long 
By  light  of  which  can  still  be  seen  one  grain — 
One  soul  unsaved. 

Thy  brain  he  needs,  to  think 
And  plan  how  best  for  him  to  speak  and  do. 
So  not  one  grain  be  lost  from  careless  search. 
For  priceless  is  one  soul  to  love  divine 
Of  Christ,  our  Lord,  who  died  for  you  and  them  ! 
'Tis  for  the  one  he  seeks,  both  night  and  day, 
With  eager,  anxious,  throbbing  heart ;  so  glad 
To  hold  once  more  the  grain  "  which  once  was  lost," 
And  from  the  seraph  and  cherubic  choirs 
There  rolls  the  deep,  triumphant  flood  of  praise — 
As  halleluiahs  from  the  minstrel  hosts, 
White  robed  and  glory  crowned,  proclaim  the  joy 
Which  fills  the  soul  of  hcav'n  when  one  is  found  ! 

Thy  wealth  he  needs.     'Tis  his,  though  lent  to  thee, 

A  little  while  to  use  for  him.     From  thee 

He  asks  his  own  !    As  steward  of  his  gold, 

'Tis  ihine  with  willing  hand  to  open  wide 

The  doors,  that  from  his  stores,  lent  thee,  may  pour 

His  silver  and  his  gold,  the  hire  of  those 

Who  reap  where  thou  dost  not — the  rightful  hire 

Now  asked  of  thee,  since  thou,  thyself,  at  home 

In  rest  and  ease  and  peace  dost  stay,  and  they 

Thy  place  must  fill ;  as  'ncath  the  burning  heat 

Of  Afric's  torrid  sun  and  India's  plains. 

Or  from  the  harvests  dense  of  China's  fields 

They  seek  to  reap  (or  Christ  the  precious  grain  ; 

Or  from  the  sea-girt  isles  the  flowers  sweet. 

For  him  who  died  thy  soul  to  save,  they  cull. 


Thy  hand,  thy  heart,  thy  brain,  thy  wealth  he  needs 
To-day !    Thy  hand  to  reap,  thy  lieart  to  love, 
Thy  brain  to  plan,  thy  wealth  to  cleave  the  way 
Through  forests  dark  and  jungles  deep,  and  o'er 
The  storm-tossed  wave  to  speed  his  mission  band, 
"  His  reapers,"  on  to  fields  as  yet  unreaped — 
Where  harvests  rich  lie  waiting  for  their  toil. 

The  day  is  now,  the  day  in  which  for  Christ 
All  labor  must  be  done.    Too  soon  the  night 
Comes  on  when  toil  must  cease,  and  what  is  then 
Ungleaned  fore'er  must  lie  ungleaned  and  lost! 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Oct.  14,  i88g. 


S^orlir,  morii,  Storg. 

Members  of  the  General  Missionary  Committee. 

The  members  of  the  General  Missionary  Committee 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  are  the  Bishops, 
the  secretaries,  the  treasurers,  the  representatives  of  the 
fourteen  districts  into  which  the  Church  is  divided,  and 
fourteen  members  elected  by  the  Board  of  Managers. 

The  General  Conference  of  1888  divided  the  Con- 
ferences into  fourteen  districts  and  appointed  one  rep- 
resentative for  each  district.  The  districts  and  the 
Conferences  they  embrace  are  as  follows  : 

1.  East  Maine,  Italy,  Maine,  New  England,  New  En- 
gland Southern,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont. 

2.  Newark,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  New  York  East, 
Troy. 

3.  Central  N-ew  York,  Genesee,  Northern  New  York, 
North  India,  South  India,  Sweden,  Wyoming. 

4.  Central  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Erie,  Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburg,  Virginia,  West  Virginia. 

5.  Central  Ohio,  Cincinnati,  East  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
North  Ohio,  Norway,  Ohio, 

6.  Baltimore,  Blue  Ridge,  Central  Tennessee,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Holston,  North  Carolina,  Saint  John's  River, 
Savannah,  South  Carolina,  Washington,  Wilmington. 

7.  Central  Illinois,  Central  Missouri,  Indiana,  Lexing- 
ton, North  Indiana,  North-west  Indiana,  South-east 
Indiana. 

8.  Detroit,  Michigan,  Rock  River,  West  Wisconsin, 
Wisconsin. 

9.  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
North-west  Iowa,  North-west  Swedish,  Norwegian  and 
Danish,  Upper  Iowa. 

10.  Colorado,  Dakota,  Japan,  Nebraska,  North  Ne- 
braska, West  Nebraska, 

11.  Africa,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Austin,  Central  Ala- 
bama, East  Tennessee,  Little  Rock,  Louisiana,  Mexico, 
Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Texas,  West  Texas, 

12.  Illinois,  Kansas,  Missouri,  North-west  Kansas, 
Saint  Louis,  Southern  Illinois,  South  Kansas,  South- 
west Kansas. 

13.  Central  German,  Chicago  German,  East  German, 
Germany,  North  German,  North-west  German,  Saint 
Louis  German,  Southern  German,  Switzerland,  West 
German. 
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14.  Bengal,  California,  Columbia  River,  Foochow, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  Puget  Sound,  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia. 

The  district  representatives  are  the  same  as  those 
appointed  at  the  last  session  of  the  General  Conference, 
except  that  the  Bishops  have  since  appointed  Rev.  C.  S. 
Harrower,  D.D.,  in  the  place  of  Rev.  George  S.  Hare, 
D.D.,  deceased. 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Missionary  Society  at 
their  monthly  meeting  in  October  elected  from  their 
number  seven  clergymen  and  seven  laymen  to  represent 
them  in  the  Committee.  One  of  the  number.  Rev. 
Henry  A.  Buttz,  D.D..  was  not  able  to  attend,  and  his 
place  was  supplied  by  Rev.  George  G.  Saxe,  D.D,,  the 
first  alternate. 

The  following  were  the  members  of  the  General  Mis- 
sionary Committee  that  assembled  in  Kansas  City,  in 
November,  1889,  and  their  addresses  : 

Bishops. 

Thomas  Bowman,  D.D.,  3029  Washington  Avenue,  St. 

Louis,  Mo. 
R.  S.  Foster,  D.D.,  Elm  Hill  Avenue,  Roxbury,  Mass. 
S.  M.  Merrill,  D.D.,  57  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
E.  G.  Andrews,  D.D.,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
H.  W.  Warren,  D.D.,  Denver.  Colorado. 
C.  D.  Foss,  D.D.,  2045  Arch  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
J.  F.  Hurst,  D.D.,  4  Iowa  Circle,  Washington,  D.  C. 
W.  X.  Ninde,  D.D.,  146  Topeka  Avenue,  Topeka,  Kan. 
W.  F.  Mallalieu,  D.D,,   1428  St.  Charles  Avenue,  New 

Orleans,  La. 

C.  H.  Fowler,  D.D.,  1037  Market  Street,  San  Francisco, 

Cal. 

J.  H.  Vincent,  D.D.,  455  Franklin  Street,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

J.  X.  FitzGerald,  D.D.,  1115  Nicollet  Avenue,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

I.  W.  Joyce,  D.D,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

J.  P.  Newman,  D.D.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

D.  A.  Goodsell,  D.D.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Secretaries. 

J.  M.  Reid,  D.D.,  Hon.  Sec,  54  East  126th  Street,  New 

York. 
C.  C.  McCabe,  D.D.,  Cor.  Sec,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New 

York. 
J.  O.  Peck,D.D.,  Cor.  Sec,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
.■\.  B.  Leonard,  D.D.,  Cor.  Sec,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New 

York. 
S.  L.  Baldwin,  D.D.,  Rec.  Sec,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New 

York. 

Treasurers. 

Sandford  Hunt,  D.D.,  Treas.,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New 

York. 
Eari  Cranston,  D.D.,  Ass't  Treas.,  190  West  4th  Street, 
Cincinnati,  O. 

Representatives  of  Mission  Districts. 

I.  Rev.  J.  M.  Diirrell,  Pastor  of  St.    Paul's  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Manchester,  N.  H. 


2.  Rev.  C.  S.  Harrower,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  Central  Meth- 

odist Episcopal  Church,  New  York.    Residence,  60 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York. 

3.  Rev.  W,  F.  Markham,  Presiding  Elder  of  Utica  Dis- 

trict, Northern  New  York  Conference.     Residence, 
17  Howard  Avenue,  Ulica,  N.  Y. 

4.  Rev.  G.  E.  Hite,  D.D.,  Pastor   Methodist   Episcopal 

Church,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

5.  Rev.  J.  M.  Trimble,  D.D.,  Financial  Agent  Ohio  Wes- 

leyan  University.     Residence,  Columbus,  O. 

6.  Rev.  W.  F.  Speake,  Presiding  Elder  of  East  Baltimore 

District,  Baltimore  Conference,     Residence,  1203 
West  Lexington  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

7.  Rev.  J.  T.  Tevis,  D.D,  Pastor  of  the  Seventh  Street 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

8.  G.  H.  Foster,  Esq.  (merchant),  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

9.  Rev.  Robert  Forbes,  D.D.,  Presiding  Elder  St.  Paul 

District,  Minnesota  Conference.      Residence,  541 
Robert  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

10.  Rev.  J.  B.  Maxfield,  D.D.,    Presiding  Elder  of  the 

Norfolk  District,  Nebraska  Conference.    Residence, 
Omaha,  Neb. 

11.  Rev.  T.  B.  Ford,  D.D.,  Presiding  Elder  of  Little 
Rock  District,  Arkansas  Conference,  Residence, 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 

12.  Rev.  J.  H.  Lockwood,  Presiding  Elder  of  Salina 

District,  North-west  Kansas  Conference.  Residence, 
Salina,  Kan. 

13.  Rev.  Christian  Blinn,  D.D.,  45  West  8ist  Street, 

New  York. 

14.  Rev.  M.  M.  Bovard,  D.D.,  President  of  University 
of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Representatives  of  Board  of  Ma.nagers. 

Rev.  M.  D'C.  Crawford.  D.D.,  Secretary  of  the  New 
York  City  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Extension 
Society.     Office,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Goucher,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  City  Station  (First 
Church),  Baltimore  Conference,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Residence,  2212  St.  Paul  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Buckley,  D.D.,  Editor  of  The  Chriitian  Ad- 
vocate, New  York.  Office,  150  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York. 

Rev.  S.  F.  Upham,  D.D.,  Professor  in  Drew  Theological 
Seminar)',  Madison,  N.  J. 

Rev.  J.  M.  King,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  St.  Andrew's  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  New  York.  Residence,  169  West 
73d  Street,  New  York. 

Rev.  A.  K.  Sanford,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  South  Street  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  G.  G.  Saxe,  D.D.,  Superannuated  member  of  Troy 
Conference.     Office,  831  Broadway.  New  York. 

J.  H.  Taft,  Esq.,  importer.  Residence,  480  Clinton 
Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Alden  Speare,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Office,  3  Central  Wharf,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Gilbert  Oakley,  Esq.,  merchant.  Office,  184  Duane 
Street,  New  York. 
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General  Clinton  B.  Fisk,  President  of  New  York  Accident 
Insurance  Conii»any  ;  President  of  East  Tennessee 
Land  Company  ;  Chairman  of  Board  of  Indian  Com- 
missioners.    Office,  96  Broadway,  New  York, 

J.  S.  McLean,  Esq.,  President  of  Greenwich  Bank,  New 
York.     Office,  402  Hudson  Street,  New  York. 

Richard  Grant,  Esq.,  merchant.  Office,  181  Hudson 
Street,  New  York, 

John  French,  Esq.,  builder  and  contractor.  Residence, 
469  Clinton  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 

All  the  members  of  the  Committee  were  in  attend- 
ance except  Bishop  Foster,  who  was  prevented  by  sick- 
ness; Bishop  Andrews,  who  is  visiting  the  China  Mis- 
sions; Bishop  Walden,  who  is  visiting  the  South  Amer- 
ican Missions,  and  Bishop  Newman,  who  was  in  Kansas 
City,  but  was  confined  to  the  hotel  by  sickness.  Rev. 
Dr.  C,  Blinn  was  present  only  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day. He  was  taken  sick,  and  died  the  day  after  the 
Committee  adjourned. 


Proceedings  of  the  General  Hii^ionarf  Com- 
mittee. 

(The  fijIlowinE  compr{t«H  the  minuies  of  the  proceedinf^.  excepv  that  the  state- 
ment  (h^I  the  minulcTri  were  read,  niolioii^  tu  lay  on  Ihe  table  or  ordeiinK  the^pre- 
vloui  question,  and  other  nioli<dii  that  did  not  change  the  final  result,  arc 
(iinjtted.) 

The  General  Missionary  Committee  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  met  in  Independence  Avenue 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Wednes- 
day morning,  Nov.  13,  1889,  at  ten  o'clock.  Bishop 
Bowman  presiding  Religious  services  were  conducted 
l^y  Dr.  J.  M.  Trimble.  Secretary  A.  B.  Leonard  was 
elected  secretary /ru /^w. 

After  the  call  of  the  roll  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  last  meeting  of  the  General  Missionary  Committee 
to  consider  what  improvements  could  be  made  in  the 
method  of  making  the  annual  appropriations  reported 
through  Bishop  Foss. 

The  first  item  being  before  the  house  Dr.  Hunt  moved 
that  it  be  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  "may  "and 
substituting  the  word  "shall." 

The  amendment  was  lost  and  the  first  item  was  adopted- 
Item  2  was  read,  and  Bishop  Fowler  moved  that  the 
item  be  placed  after  "appropriations  for  missions,"  but 
the  motion  was  lost  and  the  item  adopted. 

Item  3  was  read  and  adopted  up  to  and  through  the 
words  "  United  States."  Dr.  Goucher  moved  that  "31  " 
be  stricken  out  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  item  and 
"  26  "  be  substituted,  and  the  amendment  was  accepted. 

Bishop  Hurst  moved  that  the  words  "a  majority  of 
the  members  present  and  voting "  be  substituted  for 
"  26 ;  "  but  on  vote  the  substitute  was  lost. 

The  Committee  then  adjourned,  with  benediction  by 
Bishop  Bowman. 

Wednksdav  Afterxoox. 

Bishop  Merrill  presided.  Devotional  services  were 
conducted  by  Dr.  Forbes. 

1  he  hours  of  the  session   were  fixed  at  8:30   to   12 


o'clock  in  the  morning  and  2:30  to  5  P,  M.,  the  first 
half  iiour  of  tlie  morning  session  to  be  occupied  with  de- 
votional services. 

On  motion  of  Secretary  Leonard  it  was  voted  that  all 
speeches  made  during  the  discussions  of  the  Committee 
be  limited  to  ten  minutes,  and  no  member  shall  speak 
twice  until  alt  have  spoken  who  desire  it. 

The  third  item  of  the  report  on  methods  of  making 
appropriations  was  again  taken  up.  Bishop  Fowler  moved 
to  strike  out  "  two  thirds  "  and  insert  "  a  majority,"  and 
the  motion  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Buckley  moved  that  "  35  "  be  inserted  in  place  of 
"26."  The  amendment  was  adopted,  and  the  item  as 
amended  was  adopted. 

Items  4,  5,  and  6  were  presented,  and  Dr.  Buckley 
moved  to  amend  item  6  by  adding  after  the  word  "  pres- 
ent," the  words  "  together  all,"  which  were  adopted,  and 
the  items  were  adopted. 

Items  7  and  8  were  adopted. 

Items  9,  10,  II,  and  12  were  considered.  Bishop  Foss 
moved  to  add  to  item  10  "  Any  member  of  the  General 
Committee  shall  be  at  Hberty  at  any  time  to  take  part  in 
the  deliberations  of  any  of  these  committees  ;  "  which 
was  adopted. 

Bishop  Goodsell  moved  further  to  add,  "and  that  no 
final  report  be  made  on  any  section  until  the  Bishop  in 
charge  and  secretary  last  visiting  the  field  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Districts  shall  have  been  notified 
that  the  subject  is  under  consideration  by  the  Com- 
mittee ;  "  and  the  amendment  was  adopted. 

Bishop  FitzGerald  moved  to  strike  out  item  i  r,  which 
was  adopted. 

Items  9,  10,  II,  and  12  were  adopted,  the  number  of  12 
being  changed  to  11. 

Item  13  was  considered. 

Bishop  FitzGerald  moved  to  strike  out  this  item,  and 
Dr.  Buckley  moved  as  a  substitute,  "  any  of  these  rules 
may  be  suspended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members 
present  and  voting;  "  and  the  substitute  was  accepted  and 
adopted. 

The  items  as  amended  were  then  adopted  as  a  whole, 

and  are  as  follows  : 

1.  The  total  appropriation  for  all  purposes,  except  the  liqui- 
dation of  debt,  shall  be  first  determined.  At  the  close,  of  all 
other  appropriations  an  appropriation  for  the  liquidation  of 
debt  may  be  added. 

2.  Appropriations  shall  next  be  made  for  office  expenses,  for 
publication,  for  contingent  and  incidental  funds,  and  for  other 
charges  on  the  trc.tsurj-  not  properly  embraced  in  appropria- 
tions to  particular  Missions. 

3.  The  sum  o(  the  appropriations  made  under  Rule  2  shall 
then  be  deducted  frniii  the  appropriation  made  under  Rule  I, 
and  the  remainder  shall  then  be  divided  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  General  Commiitec  between  foreign  missions  and 
Missions  in  the  United  Slates,  and  the  sums  thus  appropriated 
to  each  of  these  two  classes  of  Missions  shall  neither  be  In- 
creased nor  diminished  except  by  a  vote  of  a  majority  of  all 
members  present  and  voting,  and  said  number  of  persons  voting 
shall  not  be  less  than  thirty-five ;  and  such  a  vote  shnll  not  be 
in  order  until  the  formal  consideration  of  each  class  of  foreign 
missions  and  Missions  in  the  United  States  shall  have  heen  had. 
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4.  The  several  foreign  missions  shall  then  be  successively 
considered  for  the  purpose  only  of  fixing  ihe  sum  necessary  in 
each  to  maintain  the  work  at  its  present  state,  or  at  a  state  lower 
than  the  present,  if  the  General  Committee  shall  in  the  case  of 
any  Mission  determine  to  reduce  the  work.  In  the  sum  nec- 
essary to  maintain  the  present  state  of  a  Mission  shall  be  in- 
cluded the  ordinary  expenses  and  also  the  salaries  of  mission- 
aries absent  on  leave,  the  cost  of  re-enforcements  made  necessary 
by  sickness  or  death  during  the  year,  transit  expenses  outward 
and  homeward,  find  the  ordinary  repairs  on  property  held  or 
used  by  the  Mission. 

5.  The  foreign  missions  shall  then  be  again  considered  with  a 
view  to  make  appropriations  for  the  enlargement  of  the  work, 
for  the  purchase  of  property,  for  building,  for  extraordinary  re- 
pairs, and  for  any  other  purposes  besides  the  maintenance  of 
the  work  in  its  present  state. 

6.  The  corresponding  secretaiies  are  hereby  instructed  to 
present  togerher  all  the  recommendations  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  Board  having  in  charge  the  several  foreign  mis- 
sions in  a  manner  which  shall  clearly  distinguish  the  items 
properly  belonging  to  the  two  classes  of  appropriations  noted 
in  Rules  4  and  5. 

7.  The  appropriations  for  Missions  in  the  United  States  shall 
be  distributed  into  eight  classes,  as  follows : 

(i)  Non-English-speaking,  including  the  Spanish  work  in 
New  Mexico  and  elsewhere,  and  excluding  the  American 
Indians. 

(2)  The  American  Indians. 

N.  B. — The  following  classes  are  English-speaking : 

(3)  Conferences  in  States  north  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio 
rivers  and  east  of  the  Mississppi  River. 

(4)  Conferences  in  Iowa  and  Kansas  and  in  Stales  north  of 
them  :  and  also  the  Black  Hills  Mission  and  the  Indian  Ter- 
riior)'. 

(5)  White  work  in  the  South,  Maryland  and  Delaware  ex- 
cepted. 

(6)  Colored  work,  mostly  in  the  South. 

(7)  Work  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region. 

(81  Work  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  including  Columbia  River 
Conference. 

8.  To  each  of  these  classes,  as  such,  appropriations  shall  l>e 
made  according  lo  the  judgment  of  the  General  Committee, 
which  shall  also  determine  how  much  of  the  appropri^iiion  made 
to  Class  1  shall  be  used  for  Ihe  Scandinavian  and  the  German 
work  respectively. 

9.  For  the  distribution  of  these  appropriations  within  their 
respective  classes  four  committees  shall  be  fonned.  namely : 

(i)  A  Committee  on  Non-English-speaking  Missions,  lo 
which  shall  be  assigned  Class  i. 

(2)  A  Committee  on  Missions  among  Indians  and  in  North- 
ern and  Northern  Central  States,  to  which  shall  be  assigned 
Classes  2,  3,  and  4. 

(3)  A  Committee  on  Southern  Work,  to  which  shall  be  as- 
signed Classes  5  and  6. 

(4)  A  Committee  on  Western  Work,  to  which  shall  be  as- 
signed Classes  7  and  8. 

10  These  committees  shall  be  constituted  in  the  following 

manner :  the  four  sections  of  which  the  General  Committee  is 

composed — namely,  the  Bishops,  the  officers  of  the  Missionary 

Society,  the  representatives  of  the  missionary  districts  and  the 

representatives  of  the  Board— shall    each    meet  and    assign 

all  their  members  as  equally  as  is  practicable  to  these  four 

committees,  it  being  the  intention,  first,   that  each  member 

ot  the  General  Committee  shall  be  a   member  of  one,   and 

only  of  one.  committee,  and,  secondly,  that  each  committee 


shall  be  as  large  and  as  representative  as  is  practicable.  Any 
member  of  the  General  Committee  shall  be  at  liberty  at  any 
time  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  any  of  these  committees, 
and  no  final  report  shall  be  made  on  any  section  until  the 
Bishop  in  charge,  and  the  secretary  last  visiting  the  field,  and 
the  representative  of  the  district  shall  have  been  notified  thai 
the  subject  is  under  discussion  by  the  committee. 

11.  The  reports  of  these  committees  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  General  Committee  for  its  final  action  thereon. 

12.  Any  of  these  rules  maybe  suspended  by  a  two-third 
vote  of  the  members  present  and  voting. 

(The  following  amcndmenls  were  made  on  Nov.  .iq.  Id  Rule  o  Ihe  words 
'^  w  jihin  their  re^peciLve  clauei'^  were  i-tricken  out.  Rule  ii  WM  imerted,  u 
fotlowH:  ^' These  four  cnmmiltees  !(hal1  have  power  to  djfilHbute  the  total 
amount  referred  10  (hem  Kveratly  to  any  work  in  the  clanei  auigntd  (hem,  wUh- 
Dut  regard  lothc  Rum  previously  deHignated  for  each  class."  The  rules  now  nuni- 
l)ered  ii  and  ii  are  changed  lo  iiand  13.} 

On  motion  of  Dr.  King  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted ; 

Eesotved,  That  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  associated 
with  the  Secretaries,  be  requested  to  provide  for  a  public  meet- 
ing in  the  interest  of  Missions  in  the  United  States  on  Friday 
evening,  at  which  the  Bishops  and  Secretaries  who  have 
visited  these  home  fields  during  the  past  year  shall  be  invited 
to  speak. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Foss  the  rules  of  the  General 
Conference,  as  far  as  applicable,  were  made  the  rules  of 
the  Committee  and  of  the  four  sub-committees. 

Dr.  Buckley  moved  to  amend  by  striking  out  the 
provision  for  the  previous  question;  but  the  motion  was 
lost. 

Bishop  FitzGerald  moved  to  add  a  rule  that  no  mem- 
ber who  has  spoken  upon  a  motion  be  allowed  to  move 
to  lay  said  motion  on  the  table  at  the  close  of  his 
speech;  but  the  motion  was  lost. 

The  Treasurer  presented  lb  ■  Annual  Report  of  the 
Treasurer  and  Assistant  Treasurer,  and  also  an  abstract 
of  the  Report,  as  follows  : 

The  cash  receipts  for  the  Missionary  Society  for 

the  year  ending  Oct.  31,  1889,  amounted  to  .  $1,130,137  80 
The  receipts  last  year  amounted  to 1,000,581  24 

Increase  for  the  year $I29.5S6  56 

This  amount  came  from  the  following  sources : 

Conference  Collections   $1,014.08209 

I  ncrease 78,960  7 1 

Legacies 92,125  :; 

Increase 50,141   58 

Sundry  Receipts 23,930  46 

Increase 454  27 

Disbursements  from  Nov.  i.  1888,  to  Oct.  31.  1889. 

Africa $2,517  52 

Bengal 24,050  75 

Bulgaria 19.616  62 

Central  China. 38.405  87 

Denmark 7,788  89 

Foochow 18,976  96 

Germany 34'44l  86 

American  Bible  Society  Appropriation.. .  4-Soo  00 

Italy 51.069  40 

"     American  Bible  Society  Appropriation 200  00 

Japan 66,245  4i 

Korea. 16,806  36 
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Disbursements — Coniimted. 

Lower  California t75o  oo 

Malaysia 3,962  23 

Mexico 54.443  87 

North  China. .    451605  09 

North  India 77.909  46 

Norway 14,001   52 

South  America 62.440  54 

South  India 21,662  70 

Sweden 28,631   50 

■■     American  Bible  Society  Appropriation 1 50  00 

Switzerland 11.274  50 

West  China '.578  72 


$607,031   77 

Domestic  Missions 483,699  45 

Office  Expenses 25,900  28 

Publication  Fund 9,7S8  99 

Incidental  Expenses  (of  which  $13,285  33  was 
for  interest) 38,421  96 


$1,164,812  42 


Treasury  in  debt  Nov.  i.  1SS8 |i.579  64 

Disbursements  from  Nov.  i,  1888. 

to  Oct.  31,  1889 1,164.812  42 


Total 

Receipts  from  Nov.  i.  1888.  to  Oct. 
31,  1889 


$1,166,392  06 
M30.I37  80 


Balance  Treasurj-  in  debt  Oct.  31,  1889 $36,254  26 

Treasury    in    debt     in    New  York, 

Nov.  I.  1889 $42,657  79 

Cash  in  Treasury  tn  Cincinnati 6.403  53 

Net  cash  debt  of  Treasury  Nov.  1,  1889 S36.354  26 

Outstanding  bills  of  exchange 61.514  97 

« 

Total  debt  of  Treasury  Nov.  i,  1889 $37,769  23 

Total  debt  of  Treasurj'  Nov.  i.  1888 78.340  13 

Increase  of  liabilities $19,429  10 

Thursday  Morning,  Nov.  14, 

The  Committee  met  at  8:30,  Bishop  Warren  in  the 
chair.     Half  an  hour  was  spent  in  devotional  exercises. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Hunt,  Dr.  Cranston  was  elected 
Assistant  Financial  Secretary,  and  power  was  given  the 
two  Financial  Secretaries  to  appoint  two  others. 

Matters  referred  by  the  Board  of  Managers  to  the 
Committee  were  presented  and  referred  as  follows : 
In  regard  to  chapel  at  Varna,  Bulgaria,  to  Secretary 
Peck  ;  in  regard  to  property  purchased  at  Tokyo,  to 
Secretary  Leonard  ;  in  regard  to  work  in  connection 
with  the  W.  F.  M.  S.  in  the  Indian  Territory,  to  Com- 
mittee on  Missions  among  Indians  ;  request  of  Lieuten- 
ant Ross  for  a  Mission  in  Callao,  Peru,  to  Bishop 
Warren  and  Secretary  Leonard  ;  in  regard  to  property 
of  W.  F.  M.  S.  at  Wuhu,  to  Bishop  Fowler  and  Secretary 
McCabe  ;  request  for  appropriation  to  support  the  widow 
iif  Superintendent  Schou  in  Denmark,  to  Bishop  New- 
man and  Secretary  Leonard  ;  request  for  appropriation 
for  work  in  Russia,  to  Bishop  Hurst  and  Secretary 
Leonard;  on  traveling  expenses  of  the  North-west 
Norwegian    and    Danish    Missions,    to    Committee    on 


non-English-speaking  Missions  ;  request  of  Rev.  W.  P. 
McLaughlin  to  be  allowed  to  solicit  help  for  his  people 
and  work,  to  Committee  on  non-English-speaking  work  ; 
request  to  appropriate  $10,000  for  publication,  to  Cor- 
responding Secretaries  and  Treasurer;  on  money  con- 
tributed for  purposes  outside  of  the  appropriations, 
referred  to  a  special  committee  of  three,  consisting  of 
Bishop  FitzGerald,  Dr.  Goucher  and  Alden  Speare. 

A  report  of  Ricjjard  Grant,  treasurer  of  Bishop  Tay- 
lor's self-supporting  Mission,  as  to  the  amount  of  money 
received  the  previous  year,  was  presented  by  Treasurer 
Hunt  and  ordered  on  file.  It  showed  that  the  receipts 
for  the  year  had  been  $46,627  44. 

The  question  of  total  appropriations  for  the  year, 
exclusive  of  liquidation  of  debt,  was  taken  up,  and 
Secretary  McCabe  moved  that  the  appropriation  be 
$1,100,000. 

Dr.  Crawford  moved  to  amend  by  making  the  amount 
$1,126,000. 

Dr.  Goucher  moved  to  amend  by  making  the  amount 
$1,140,000  ;  which  was  accepted  by  Dr.  Crawford. 

Bishop  Foss  moved  to  amend  by  making  the  amount 
$1,126,000. 

The  motion  of  Dr,  Goucher,  being  voted  upon  first, 
was  lost. 

The  motion  of  Bishop  Foss  was  then  adopted,  mak- 
ing the  appropriation  $r, 126,000. 

On  motion  $25,000  was  appropriated  for  the  Con- 
tingent Fund,  $31,691  to  the  Incidental  Fund,  $6,000 
to  theJOalles  claim,  $2,000  to  the  Sandusky  claim, 
$25,000  to  office  expenses,  $10,000  to  publications. 

The  amount  remaining  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
foreign  and  home  missions  was  then  $r,o26,3c9. 

Bishop  Foss  moved  that  55  per  cent,  of  this  amount 
be  appropriated  to  foreign  missions  and  45  per  cent,  to 
home  missions. 

Dr,  Forbes  moved  to  amend  by  appropriating  5cr  per 
cent,  to  foreign  and  50  per  cent,  to  home  missions. 

Bishop  Joyce  moved  to  appropriate  60  per  cent,  to 
foreign  and  40  per  cent,  to  home  missions. 

Secretary  Leonard  moved  to  make  the  proportion  5 2^ 
per  cent,  to  foreign  and  47^  to  home  missions. 

Committee  adjourned. 

Thursday  Afternoon. 

The  General  Committee  met  at  2:30  P.  M.,  Bishop 
Foss  presiding.  Devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by 
Dr.  Sanford. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Sanford  it  was  ordered  that  a  com- 
mittee of  three  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  prepare 
suitable  memorials  of  the  late  Treasurer,  J.  M.  Pliillips, 
and  of  Rev,  Dr.  George  S.  Hare,  late  representative  of 
the  Second  District  ;  and  Dr.  Sanford,  Bishop  Hurst,  and 
J.  H.  Taft,  were  appointed  said  Committee. 

The  question  of  appropriations  to  foreign  and  home 
missions  was  resumed. 

Dr.  Forbes  withdrew  his  motion  to  divide  equally  the 
amount  of  appropriations  between  foreign  and  home 
missions.  , 
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Dr.  Crawford  moved  that  the  sums  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  foreign  and  hoine  missions  be  the  same  as  last 
year,  thus  giving  $566,139  to  foreign,  and  $4.60,17010 
home  missions  :  and  the  motion  was  adopted. 

Africa  was  then  taken  up,  and  the  Committee  on 
Africa  reported  a  recommendation  of  $2,500  to  the 
^work. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Buckley  it  was  ordered  that  the  Sec- 
retary read  the  report  of  Bishop  William  Taylor  on 
Missions  in  Africa;  and  this  was  done. 

The  following  communication  to  the  Committee  was 
read : 

"The  Commercial  Glub  of  Kansas  City  at  its  meeting  on 
Tuesday  evening  adopted  unanimously  a  resolution  invttingthc 
Bishops  and  delegates  now  in  attendance  at  the  Convention 
cf  the  General  Missionary  Committee  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  to  meet  them  on  Friday  evening  at  its  rooms  in 
the  Exchange  building.  Therefore,  on  behalf  of  this  com- 
mercial organization,  which  represents  the  leading  business 
interests  of  our  city,  a  very  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  the 
members  of  the  Convention  to  meet  Kansas  City  business  men 
on  Friday  evening.     Respectfully, 


WiTTEN  McDonald, 

J.  M.  COBURN, 

W.  H.  Cr.\ig, 


Committee. 


Bishop  Warren  moved  that  the  hearty  thanks  of  the 
Committee  be  returned  to  the  Club  for  their  kind  invi- 
tation, with  regret  that  on  account  of  a  public  meeting 
already  announced  for  that  evening  we  are  obliged  to 
respectfully  decline  their  proffered  kindness ;  and  the 
motion  was  adopted.  It  was  afterward  reconsidered. 
und  Dr.  Forbes  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  invi- 
tation be  accepted,  with  the  statement  that  in  view  of 
our  public  meeting  on  Friday  evening  we  cannot  meet 
the  Club  until  about  9:30  P.  M. ;  which  was  adopted,  and 
the  motion  as  amended  was  adopted. 

The  Committee  adjourned. 

Friday  Morning  Nov.  15. 

The  Committee  met  at  8:30  A.  M,,  Bishop  Hurst 
presiding.  Devotional  service  was  conducted  by  Dr. 
Bovard. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Foss  it  was  ordered  that  the 
morning's  session  close  at  11:30  and  that  the  different 
sections  of  the  Committee  then  meet  and  apportion  their 
members  to  the  four  committees  ordered. 

Secretary  Peck  moved  that  the  church  papers  be 
requested  to  publish  Bishop  Taylor's  report  on  his 
-Missions  in  Africa,  and  that  Secretary  McCabe  be  re- 
quested to  express  to  Bishop  Taylor  the  great  interest  of 
the  Committee  in  his  report,  our  gratitude  to  God  for 
his  blessing  on  the  work,  and  our  cordial  sympathy  with 
the  Bishop  in  his  arduous  labors  in  the  Dark  Continent. 

The  consideration  of  appropriations  to  Africa  was 
re. limed,  and  $2,500  was  appropriated  to  the  work.  On 
motion  of  Bishop  Fowler  the  money  was  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  Bishop  Taylor. 

South  America  was  then  taken  up.  The  Committee  on 
South   America  recommended  for  the   work  $35,310, 


and  for  existing  educational  work  $7,750  ;  and  it  was 
adopted. 

Foochoiv  was  taken  up,  and  the  Committee  on  China 
reported  a  recommendation  of  823.546  for  the  existing 
work. 

Bishop  Fowler  moved  that  the  Committee  proceed 
with  the  estimates  for  all  the  Missions  in  China,  with 
the  purpose  of  making  the  total  appropriation  forChina 
the  same  amount  as  last  year  ;  which  was  adopted. 

On  motion  all  the  estimates  for  China  were  referred 
to  a  committee  consisting  of  Bishops  Foss,  Fowler,  Fitz- 
Gerald,  the  Corresponding  Secretaries,  and  J.  H,  Taft, 
to  adjust  and  report  to  the  Committee, 

Germany  was  then  taken  up.  The  Committee  on  Ger- 
many recommended  for  the  work  $21,460,  Secretary 
Leonard  moved  to  amend  by  making  the  appropriation 
$20,700. 

Bishop  Foss  moved  to  lay  on  the  table  Secretary 
Leonard's  amendment ;   and  the  motion  prevailed. 

Alden  Speare  moved  to  amend  by  making  the  amount 
$20,460. 

The  Committee  adjourned. 

Friday  Afternoon. 

The  Committee  met  at  2:30  P.  M.,  Bishop  Ninde  in 
the  chair.  Devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by 
Rev,  J,  W.  Butler,  of  Mexico. 

Bishop  Foss  moved  that  arrangements  be  made  for 
the  future  meetings  of  the  Committee  in  Grand  Avenue 
Church  ;  and  the  motion  was  adopted. 

The  consideration  of  appropriations  to  Germany  was 
resumed,  and  the  amendment  offered  by  Alden  Speare 
was  adopted,  and  the  motion  as  amended  was  adopted, 
appropriating  $20,460  for  the  work. 

On  motion  $600  was  appropriated  for  interest  on  the 
Berlin  debt  and  $1,000  for  instruction  in  Martin  Mis- 
sion Institute. 

Switzerland  was  then  taken  up.  The  Committee  on 
Switzerland  recommended  for  the  work  $6,000. 

J.  S.  McLean  moved  that  $5,840  be  appropriated. 

Bishop  Merrill  moved  that  in  making  the  appropria- 
tions it  should  be  the  rule  that  the  highest  number 
moved  be  voted  on  first,  and  continue  down  the  line 
until  one  was  adopted  ;  and  his  motion  was  adopted. 

The  vote  being  taken,  $5,840  were  appropriated  for 
the  work  in  Switzerland. 

Nonvay  was  taken  up.  The  Committee  on  Norway 
recommended  $14,500  be  appropriated. 

J.  S.  McLean  moved  that  $14,000  be  appropriated, 
and  it  was  so  ordered. 

Sweden  was  taken  up.  The  Committee  on  Sweden 
recommended  $25,568. 

J.  S.  McLean  moved  that  $25,068  be  appropriated, 
and  it  was  so  ordered. 

Denmark  was  taken  up.  The  Committee  on  Denmark 
recommended  $8,650. 

General  Fisk  moved  that  $8,362  be  appropriated,  and 
it  was  so  ordered. 

Dr.  Maxfield  moved  to  reconsider  the  vole  by  which 
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fi.ooo  nas  appropriated  for  instruction   in  the  Mission 
Institute  in  Germany,  and  the  motion  was  adopted. 

Bishop  Foss  moved  to  amend  by  making  the  appro- 
priation $850  to  be  administered  by  the  Board,  and  the 
motion  was  adopted. 

Secretary  Leonard  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  $20,460  were  appropriated  for  the  current  work 
in  Germany. 

Alden  Speare  moved  to  lay  this  motion  on  the  table, 
and  the  motion  prevailed. 

North  India  was  taken  up.  The  Committee  on  India 
recommended  $77,265. 

General  Fisk  moved  that  $70,500  be  appropriated, 
and  it  was  so  ordered. 

Secretary  Peck  moved  that,  whatever  sum  should 
finally  be  appropriated  to  North  India,  it  should  be  re- 
distributed by  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  North  India 
Conference  and  the  president  of  the  Conference,  to  be 
applied  only  to  the  objects  mentioned  in  the  report  of 
the  Committee,  and  the  motion  was  adopted. 

South  India  was  taken  up.  The  Committee  on  India 
recommended  $23,118. 

On  motion,  $21,000  were  appropriated, 

Bengal-^3.^  taken  up.  The  Committee  on  India  recom- 
mended that  $21,500  be  appropriated  for  all  purposes, 
including  transit,  to  be  distributed  by  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Bengal  Conference  and  Bishop 
Thobum. 

General  Fisk  moved  that  the  amount  be  $18,300,  and 
it  was  adopted. 

Malaysia  was  taken  up.  The  Committee  on  Malaysia 
recommended  for  grant  in  aid,  $2,495  ;  unconditional 
work,  $2,238;  W.  S.  Oldham's  salary,  $1,000;  transit 
fund,  $1,000;  a  total  of  $6,733. 

.  J.  S.  McLean  moved  to  appropriate  $6,500,  of 
which  $767  shall  be  for  transit  fund,  and  it  was  so 
ordered. 

Bulgaria  was  taken  up.  The  Committee  on  Bulgaria 
recommended  $191392. 

Bishop  Hurst  moved  that  the  sum  be  granted,  to  be 
administered  by  the  Board. 

Dr.  Hunt  moved  $19,220,  to  be  distributed  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  Board,  and  this  motion  prevailed. 

The  committees  nominated  in  the  morning  were  re- 
ported as  follows : 

Committee  No.  i.  Bishops  Merrill,  Hurst,  Ninde; 
Drs.  Durrell,  Speake,  Harrower,  Blinn,  Crawford, 
Goucher ;  Messrs.  Taft  and  Speare ;  Secretaries  Mc- 
Cabe  and  Baldwin. 

Committee  No.  2.  Bishops  Foss,  Fowler,  FitzGerald, 
Newman ;  Drs.  Markham,  Forbes,  Maxfield,  Lockwood, 
Buckley,  Hunt,  Reid  ;  Messrs.  Foster,  Fisk,  McLean. 

Committee  No.  3.  Bishops  Mallalieu,  Joyce,  Good- 
sell ;  Drs,  Ford,  Tevis,  Hite,  King;  Messrs.  Oakley, 
Grant,  French  ;  Secretary  Peck. 

Committee  No.  4.  Bishops  Bowman,  Warren,  Vin- 
cent; Drs.  Trimble,  Bovard,  Upham,  Saxe,  Sanford, 
Leonard,  Cranston. 

The  Committee  then  adjourned. 


Saturday  Morning. 

The  Committee  met  at  8.30  A,  M.,  in  Grand  Avenue 
Church,  Bishop  Mallalieu  presiding.  Devotional  services 
were  conducted  by  Dr.  King. 

The  bar  of  the  Committee  was  fixed  at  the  second 
pillar  from  the  pulpit. 

On  motion  of  Secretary  Leonard,  a  memorial  of  D. 
Murphy,  in  regard  to  missions  among  Roman  Catholics 
in  America,  was  referred  to  Committee  No.  i. 

Italy  was  taken  up.  The  Committee  on  Italy  recom- 
mended an  appropriation  of  $45,085,  and  that  amount 
was  appropriated. 

Mexico  was  taken  up.  The  Committee  on  Mexico 
recommended  $59,207,  of  which  $5,000  should  be  for 
payment  of  debt  on  the  Church  in  Mexico,  the  remain- 
der to  be  redistributed  by  the  Mission,  and  the  redis- 
tribution be  reported  to  the  Corresponding  Secretaries. 

General  Fisk  moved  that  $50,703  be  appropriated, 
and  it  was  so  ordered. 

ya/an  was  taken  up.  The  Committee  on  Japan  recom- 
mended an  appropriation  of  $57,806. 

Dr.  Crawford  moved  an  appropriation  of  $55,666, 
which  was  ordered. 

Korea  was  taken  up.  The  Committee  on  Korea 
recommended  an  appropriation  of  $16,074. 

Richard  Grant  moved  that  the  sum  be  $8,037. 

Dr.  Sanford  moved  the  previous  question,  and  the 
motion  prevailed.  Sixteen  thousand  and  seventy-four 
dollars  were  appropriated,  of  which  $150  were  for  the 
purchase  of  property  to  straighten  the  line  of  property 
in  Seoul. 

A  motion  that  the  appropriation  be  administered  by 
the  Board  did  not  prevail. 

Lower  California  was  taken  up.  Bishop  Fowler 
moved  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,  to  be  administered 
by  the  Bishop  having  charge  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Conference,  and  to  be  available  from  the  ist  of 
January. 

Bishop  Foss  moved  an  amendment  that  it  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Board;  which  was  adopted,  and  the  mo- 
tion as  amended  was  adopted. 

Secretary  Peck  moved  that  in  all  cases  where  redistri- 
bution of  the  appropriations  had  been  ordered  by  the 
Committee,  the  Secretaries  have  power  to  send  the  first 
quarter's  appropriations  without  waiting  for  the  redis- 
tribution, and  this  was  so  ordered. 

Bishop  Ninde  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
$19,220  were  appropriated  to  Bulgaria,  and  the  motion 
prevailed. 

Dr.  King  moved  that  a  special  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  whom  shall  be  referred  the  appropriations  to 
Bulgaria,  with  instructions  to  revise  the  budget  with  a 
view  to  determine  the  amount  necessary  to  maintain 
the  work  in  the  four  principal  centers,  one  of  which 
shall  be  the  seat  of  the  Theological  Seminary. 

Dr.  Harrower  moved  an  amendment,  that  Bishop  Foss, 
Bishop  Ninde,  and  Dr.  Buckley  be  a  committee  to 
confer  with  the  secretaries  of  the  American  Board  and 
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see  whether  some  plan  cannot  be  provided  for  the  trans- 
feror the  Mission  to  that  Board. 

Dr.  Buckley  moved  that  the  motions  of  Drs.  King  and 
Harrower  be  laid  upon  the  table,  and  the  motion  pre- 
vailed. 

Dr.  Crawford  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  ap- 
propriation be  $17,970, 

Bishop  Foss  moved  the  previous  question,  and  it  was 
ordered. 

The  motion  for  $19,220  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  34  to  16 
and  $[7,970  were  appropriated. 

Bishop  Merrill  moved  that  the  rules  goveming  the 
General  Committee  shall  govern  the  four  committees 
constituted  under  the  rules,  and  the  motion  was  adopted. 

The  Committee  adjourned. 

Saturday  Aftkknoon, 

The  Committee  met  at  2:30  P.  M.,  Bishop  Fowler  pre- 
siding. Devotional  service  was  conducted  by  Rev. 
W.  F.  Oldham,  Superintendent  of  the  Malaysia  Mission. 

Dr.  Bovard  moved  that  the  appropriation  to  Bulgaria 
be  administered  by  the  Board. 

Bishop  Foss  moved  to  lay  this  motion  on  the  table, 
and  the  motion  prevailed. 

Secretary  McCabe  offered  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  adopted; 

Resoh'ed.  That  the  treasurer  be  authorized  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  delegates  from  iheir  homes  by  direct  roule  to  Kansas 
City  upon  iicmizcd  bills  audited  by  the  secretaries,  and,  in  cases 
where  delegates  cannot  state  their  return  expenses,  by  check 
Irom  New  York  upon  itemized  bills  sent  by  mail  after  the  dele- 
gates reach  their  homes. 

The  Committee  on  China  reported  that  they  had  not 
yet  been  able  to  make  the  division  of  the  appropria- 
tions between  the  four  missions,  and  asked  further  time, 
which,  on  motion,  was  granted. 

Bishop  Foss  moved  that  the  second  call  of  foreign 
missions  be  proceeded  with,  assuming  that  the  whole 
appropriation  to  China  will  be  $108,019,  ^""^  '^  ^'^s  so 
ordered. 

Africa  was  taken  up,  and  it  was  reported  that  $500 
was, asked  fora  contingent  fund  and  $1,800  for  repairs 
on  the  church  at  Cape  Palmas. 

Secretary  McCabe  moved  that  $1,000  be  granted 
Bishop  Taylor  for  contingent  fund. 

Bishop  Foss  moved  that  $500  be  granted  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Bishop  Taylor  for  contingent  fund,  and  it  was 
to  ordered. 

Secretary  McCabe  moved  that  $i,Soo  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  church  at  Cape  Palmas,  at  the  disposal  of 
Bishop  Taylor,  and  it  was  so  ordered. 

R.  Grant  moved  that  $5,000  be  appropriated  for  the 
establishment  of  self-supporting  schools  in  Liberia,  at  the 
disposal  of  Bishop  Taylor. 

Dr.  Buckley  moved  to  appropriate  $2,500. 

Dr.  Goucher  moved  to  appropriate  $5,000  for  schools 
in  Liberia  at  the  disposal  of  Bishop  Taylor,  $2,500  of 
the  amount  being  conditioned  on  special  contributions 
for  that  purpose,  and  this  was  adopted. 


South  America  was  taken  up.  The  Committee  on 
South  America  asked  that  $11,000  should  be  appropri- 
ated for  property,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board. 

Dr.  Goucher  moved  that  the  amount  be  $5,000. 

Dr.  Leonard  moved  that  it  be  $10,000. 

Bishop  Foss  moved  to  make  the  amount  $8,000,  and 
this  amount  was  appropriated. 

Germany  was  taken  up.  The  Committee  on  Ger- 
many asked  for  $8,000  to  be  appropriated  for  debts  on 
chapels. 

Dr,  Goucher  moved  to  appropriate  $7,000  for  debts, 
and  to  add  $1,000  to  the  amount  for  the  work. 

The  motion  to  appropriate  $8,000  was  lost,  and  $7,000 
were  appropriated. 

Bishop  Hurst  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
$20,460  were  appropriated  for  the  work  in  Germany. 

Bishop  Foss  moved  to  suspend  the  rules  to  allow  the 
motion,  which  was  tarried. 

Bishop  Hurst's  motion  was  adopted. 

Bishop  Hurst  moved  to  add  $1,000,  which  was  adopt- 
ed, and  the  appropriation  was  made  $21,460. 

The  Committee  adjourned. 

Monday  MoRMNr.. 

The  Committee  met  at  8:30  A.  M.,  Bishop  Vincent 
presiding.  Devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by 
Dr.  Harrower. 

Switzerland  was  taken  up.  Bishop  Fowler  moved 
that  $4,000  be  appropriated  for  chapel  debts  on  the 
grant-in-aid  principle. 

Dr.  Crawford  moved  that  the  amount  be  $3,500,  and  it 
was  so  ordered. 

Norivay  was  taken  up.  Bishop  Fowler  moved  to  add 
$1,000  for  benefit  of  transferred  preachers  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Board,  and  the  motion  prevailed. 

North  India  was  taken  up.  Secretary  Peck  moved 
that  $6,765  be  added  to  the  appropriation  for  the  work, 
making  the  whole  amount  $77,265. 

A  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  to  allow  this  motion  to 
be  considered  did  not  prevail. 

Secretary  Peck  moved  that  $1,000  be  added  for  a  pay- 
ment on  the  Agra  property,  and  it  was  so  ordered. 

The  Committee  on  India  recommended  an  appro- 
priation of  $5,000  for  the  Lucknow  College,  conditioned 
on  special  contributions  of  a  like  amount. 

Secretary  Peck  moved  that  the  appropriation  be  made 
as  requested. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Fowler  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  question  was  postponed  for  the  present. 

Bengal  was  taken  up. 

The  Committee  on  India  recommended  an  appropria- 
tion of  $2,ooo  for  special  evangelistic  work  among  the 
heathen,  at  the  disposal  of  Bishop  Thoburn, 

Dr.  Reid  moved  to  make  the  amount  $2,500.  On 
taking  the  vote  $2,000  were  appropriated. 

Dr.  Lockwood  moved  that  $500  be  appropriated  to 
strengthen  the  work  in  Rangoon. 

Bishop  Ninde  moved  to  suspend  the  rules  to  consider 
this  motion,  but  the  motion  did  not  prevail. 
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Secretary  Peck  moved  that  $15,000  be  appropriated 
for  the  relief  of  the  Calcutta  press,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Board. 

Bishop  Fowler  moved  that  this  matter  be  postponed 
for  the  present,  and  the  motion  prevailed. 

Bulgaria  was  taken  up. 

Secretary  Peck  moved  that  $150  be  appropriated  for 
the  church  in  Rustchuk,  and  the  motion  prevailed. 

J.  S.  McLean  moved  to  appropriate  $250  to  open  work 
in  Mesopotamia. 

Bishop  Foss  moved  to  lay  this  motion  on  the  table, 
and  it  was  so  ordered. 

Italy  was  taken  up. 

Secretary  Peck  moved  that  $1,000  be  appropriated  for 
purchase  of  property  in  San  Marzano. 

Dr.  'I'evis  moved  the  previous  question,  and  the  mo- 
tion prevailed. 

One  thousand  dollars  were  then  appropriated. 

Bishop  Fowler  moved  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  for 
property  in  Rome,  conditioned  on  special  contributions 
for  ihe  purpose,  and  it  was  so  ordered. 

Secretary  Peck  presented  a  confidential  paper  in  regard 
to  special  work,  which,  on  motion  of  Bishop  Goodsell. 
was  referred  to  a  special  committee  of  seven,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chair. 

Bishops  Foss  and  Goodsell,  Drs.  Bovard,  Harrower, 
Buckley,  King,  and  Peck,  were  appointed  said  committee. 

The  Committee  adjourned. 

Monday  Afternoon. 

The  Committee  met  at  2:30  P.  M.,  Bishop  FitzGerald 
presiding.  Devotional  services  were  conducted  by  the 
Editor  of  Gospel  in  All  Lands. 

Invitations  were  read  from  Boston,  BufTalo,  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  and  Pittsburg,  for  the  next-  meeting  of  the 
General  Committee,  and,  on  motion,  the  choice  of  the 
place  of  the  next  meeting  was  made  the  order  of  the 
4ay  for  Tuesday  morning  after  the  reading  of  the  Jour- 
nal, the  choice  to  be  made  by  ballot. 

Mexico  was  taken  up. 

Secretary  Leonard  moved  that  the  rules  be  sus- 
pended in  order  to  consider  an  increased  appropriation 
for  the  current  work  in  Mexico,  but  the  motion  did  not 
prevail. 

Secretary  Leonard  moved  to  appropriate  $5,000  to  pay 
the  debt  on  the  church  in  Mexico. 

Bishop  Fowler  moved  to  make  an  appropriation  of 
$2,500,  and  it  was  so  ordered. 

Secretary  Leonard  moved  the  appropriation  of  $200 
additional  for  interest  on  the  remaining  debt,  and  the 
motion  prevailed. 

Japan  was  taken  up. 

The  Committee  on  Japan  recommended  an  appropria- 
tion of  $2,500  for  a  house  in  Nagasaki,  and  $3,000  for 
.he  purchase  of  the  Ginza  lot  in  Tokyo. 

Bisho|)  Fowler  moved  to  appropriate  $2,532,  out  of 
which  the  rental  on  the  house  in  Nagasaki  shall  be  paid, 
and  the  balance  be  applied  toward  the  purchase  of  the 
Ginza  lot  in  Tokyo,  and  the  motion  was  adopted. 


China  was  taken  up. 

The  Special  Committee  reported  the  following  appro- 
priations :  Foochow,  $21,888;  Central  China,  $37,732; 
North  China,  $43,399 ;  West  China,  $5,000 ;  total, 
$108,019. 

The  Committee  of  the  Board  recommended  $26,246 
for  Foochow  Mission,  but  this  amount  was  reduced  to 
$21,888  by  striking  out  the  appropriations  for  new  ele- 
mentary building  for  college,  publishing  minutes,  new 
chapels,  and  new  work  for  native  preachers. 

The  Committee  of  the  Board  recommended  $40,007 
for  the  Central  China  Mission,  but  the  amount  was  made 
$37,733  by  striking  out  the  appropriation  for  drugs  and 
medicines  and  for  chapel  in  Nanking.  It  was  also  or- 
dered that  the  item  for  the  purchase  of  property  at 
Wuhu  ($1,800),  should  be  transferred  to  Nanking. 

The  Committee  of  the  Board  recommended  $49,956 
for  the  North  China  Mission,  but  the  amount  was  made 
$43,399  by  striking  out  the  appropriation  for  enlarging 
Feng-jen  chapel,  purchase  of  land  in  Peking,  physician 
for  Shantung,  and  for  teacher  and  wife. 

The  Committee  of  the  Board  recommended  $8,000 
for  the  West  China  Mission.  It  was  ordered  that  $3,000 
should  be  taken  from  the  Indemnity  Fund,  and  that 
$5,000  be  appropriated  for  the  Mission. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Committee  were  adopted. 

Domestic  Missions  Were  Taken  Up. 
Secretary  Baldwin  presented  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  appropriations  be  made  as  follows ; 

1.  To  the  non-English-speaking  work,  of  whkli  $49.- 

000  shall  be  for  German  and  $48,000  for  Scan- 
dinavian work 1145.900 

2.  To  ihe  American  Indians 4SOo 

3.  To  Conferences  in  Slates  norlh  of  the  Potomac 

and  Ohio  and  east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi..  23.000 

4.  To  Conferences  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  etc S7'S0° 

5.  To  White  work  in  the  South 61,000 

5.  To  Colored  work 59. '  7° 

7.  To  work  in  the  mountain  region 81.000 

8.  To  work  on  the  Pacific  coast 29.000 

Total $460,170 

Dr.  Goucher  moved  that  there  be  set  apart  5  per  cent. 
of  the  amount  appropriated  to  domestic  missions,  not  to 
be  appropriated  until  a  second  call  shall  be  made. 

Dr.  Forbes  moved  to  lay  this  motion  on  the  table,  but 
the  motion  was  lost. 

Secretary  McCabe  moved  that  $10,000  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  American  Indians  instead  of  $4,500. 

Bishop  Fowler  moved  that  we  proceed  to  call  the 
Conferences  and  apportion  the  amounts  after  the  in- 
formation is  received. 

Dr.  Buckley  moved  to  suspend  the  rules  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  a  motion  to  rescind  the  rules,  and 
proceed  to  consider  the  detailed  appropriation  in  the 
General  Committee. 

Dr.  Goucher  withdrew  his  motion  by  consent. 

Bishop  Foss  moved  that  Dr.  Buckley's  motion  be  laid 
on  the  table,  and  the  motion  prevailed. 
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Dr.  Buckley  moved  that  all  the  Missions  and  Confer- 
ences in  Class  I  be  called  for  representation,  before  the 
appropriation  be  made,  and  so  with  the  classes  re- 
spectively. 

Dr.  Crawford  moved  that  this  motion  be  laid  upon 
the  table;  but  the  motion  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  i8  to  19. 

Alden  Spear  moved  to  amend  by  calling  Class  I  and 
fixing  the  amount  to  be  appropriated  to  the  class. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Foss  this  motion  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Bishop  Foss  moved  to  amend  to  make  the  call  not  by 
Conferences,  but  by  classes. 

Dr.  Cranston  moved  the  previous  question,  which  was 
ordered. 

Bishop  Foss's  amendment  was  adopted,  and  the  mo- 
tion as  amended  was  adopted. 

The  Committee  adjourned  to  meet  at  7:30  P.  M, 

Monday  Night. 

The  Committee  met  at  7:30  P.  M.,  Bishop  Joyce  in 
the  chair.  Devotional  services  were  conducted  by  Dr. 
Ford. 

Secretary  McCabe  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Rtsotved,  That  W.  E.  Blackstone,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  be  re- 
<)u«ietl  to  prepare  missionary  maps,  with  a  view  to  having  them 
(ngraved  or  lithographed  and  published  by  the  Board  of  Miina- 
gers  of  the  Missionary  Society  ;  the  maps  to  be  so  drawn  .is  to 
represent  in  some  way  the  missionary  stations  of  all  Protest- 
ami  sm. 

On  motion  the  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Board 
<if  Managers. 

The  appropriations  of  the  W.  F.  M.  S.  were  read  and 
approved.  The  total  amount  of  the  appropriation  is 
§148,190. 

A  report  of  the  attendance  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  Missionary  Society  was  presented  and  referred  to 
a  committee  of.  three,  consisting  of  Dr.  Reid,  Dr.  San- 
ford  and  J.  H.  Taft. 

Further  invitations  for  the  place  of  the  next  annual 
session  of  the  General  Committee  were  presented  from 
Denver  and  Columbus. 

The  first  class  of  domestic  missions  was  called. 

Dr.  Crawford  moved  that  $143,581  be  appropriated  to 
Class  I  and  referred  to  Committee  No.  i  for  distribu- 
tion. 

Bishop  Warren  moved  as  a  substitute  that  the  appro- 
priations proposed  in  the  resolution  of  Dr.  Baldwin  be 
adopted  and  the  sums  referred  to  the  various  commit- 
tees for  distribution. 

Secretary  I-eonard  moved  the  previous  question,  but 
the  motion  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  24  to  14,  there  not 
being  two  thirds  in  the  affirmative. 

Bishop  Foss  moved  that  the  sums  appropriated  to  the 
various  classes  last  year  be  appropriated  now  and  as- 
sii-Tied  to  the  committees  for  distribution,  except  the 
amounts  appropriated  last  year  for  extension  of  time  in 
some  of  the  Conferences,  and  $t,5oo  for  a  special  pur- 
pose,  which  amounts  should  be  held  in  reserve  for  sub- 
Mquent  appropriation. 


Bishop  Warren  moved  that  $142,812  be  appropriated 
to  Class  I,  non-English-speaking  Missions. 

Bishop  Fowler  moved  to  increase  the  amount  $5,000, 

Dr.  Forbes  moved  to  make  the  amount  $150,000,  which 
was  accepted  by  Bishop  Fowler. 

Bishop  Foss  renewed  his  former  motion  as  a  substitute 
for  all  before  the  Committee,  and  it  was  adopted. 

Bishop  Foss  moved  that  the  amounts  appropriated  to 
the  German  and  Scandinavian  work  respectively  in 
Class  I  be  the  same  as  were  appropriated  last  year. 

Bishop  Fowler  moved  that  a  committee  of  twelve  be 
appointed  to  advise  the  General  Committee  as  to  the 
division  of  appropriations  to  the  German  and  Scandi- 
navian work,  to  report  in  the  morning  ;  but  the  motion 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

Bishop  Foss  moved  that  a  committee  of  four  be  ap- 
pointed to  report  to-morrow  morning  on  the  appropria- 
tion to  the  German  and  Scandinavian  work  respectively, 
and  the  motion  was  adopted. 

Bishop  Foss,  Dr.  Forbes,  Dr.  Buckley,  and  Secretary 
Leonard  were  appointed  said  committee. 

The  Committee  adjourned. 

Tuesday  Morning. 

The  General  Committee  met  at  8:30  A.  M.,  Bishop 
Goodsell  presiding.  Devotional  services  were  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Lockwood. 

The  Committee  on  German  and  Scandinavian  work 
made  their  report  as  follows  : 

That  there  be  given  to  the  German  work  $47,275,  and 
to  the  Scandinavian  work  $47,792. 

Bishop  Hurst  moved  to  amend  the  report  of  the 
Committee  by  increasing  the  appropriation  to  the 
German  work  $325,  and  the  motion  prevailed. 

The  report  as  amended  was  adopted,  appropriating  to 
the  German  work  $47,600,  and  to    the    Scandinavian 

work  $47,792- 

Dr.  King  presented  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
confidential  communication  referred  to  them,  as  follows : 

The  Generai  Missionary  Commiitee,  being  informed  that  a 
very  generous  financial  proposition  for  a  gift  in  the  interests 
of  mission.uy  work  has  been  made  to  the  Board  of  Managers 
of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
gratefully  recognizes  this  proposition  and  recommends  said 
Board  of  Managers  to  cordially  accept  it.  This  Committee 
also  extends  on  behalf  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to 
the  unnameet  donor  its  sincerest  gratitude  for  his  unostentatious 
but  princely  benefactions. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

The  order  of  the  day  was  taken  up,  namely,  the  fix- 
ing of  the  place  of  the  next  session  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee, and  a  ballot  was  taken. 

Dr.  Reid  reported  from  the  Committee  on  the  attend- 
ance of  the  Board  of  Managers  that  they  do  not  recom- 
mend that  any  seats  be  declared  vacant,  and  the  report 
was  adopted. 

It  was  resolved  that  when  the  place  of  the  next  session 
shall  have  been  fixed  the  General  Committee  adjourn 
to  allow  the  sub-committees  to  m.eet. 
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On  motion  of  Bishop  Fowler,  Bishop  Bowman  was 
transferred  to  Committee  No,  i  and  Bishop  Fowler  to 
Committee  No.  4. 

The  Secretary  presented  the  following  resolution  : 

Whereas,  By  a  misunderstanding  in  the  correspondence 
between  the  Corresponding  Secretaries  and  the  Japan  Mission 
concerning  the  appropriations  of  two  years  ago,  and, 

Whereas,  Growing  out  of  said  misunderstanding  $3,735  de- 
signed for  the  purchase  of  property  at  Nagasaki  was  invested 
in  Tokyo,  and, 

Whereas,  The  said  amount  of  money  has  been  wisely 
expended,  and, 

Whereas,  The  Board  has  referred  this  matter  to  us  for 
action,  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  we  approve  of  the  use  of  said  $3,72;  in  pur- 
chasing property  in  Tokyo. 

The  paper  was  adopted. 

The  tellers  reported  the  vote  as  to  the  place  of  the 
next  meeting  as  follows;  Whole  number  of  votes,  43. 
Necessary  to  a  choice,  22.  The  votes  were  for  Boston, 
34  ;  Pittsburg,  i;  Buffalo,  i ;  Cleveland,  2  ;  Denver,  2  ; 
Cincinnati,  3. 

Boston  was  therefore  declared  chosen  as  the  place  of 
the  next  session. 

The  Committee  then  adjourned,  to  allow  the  sub-com- 
mittees tQ  meet, 

Tuesday  AFTiiBNaoN. 
The  sub-cotnmittees  were  in  session  during  the  after- 
noon. 

Tuesday  Nkjht,  Nov.  19. 

The  Committee  met  at  7:30  P.  M.,  Bishop  Bowman 
tn  the  chair.  General  Fisk  conducted  the  devotional 
services. 

Secretary  McCabe  pre.sented  the  appropriations  of 
the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  Society,  and  they  were 
approved  and  ordered  on  file. 

On  motion  it  was  resolved  that  two  thirds  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Bishops  in  attending  the  Committee  should 
be  charged  to  the  Missionary  and  Church  Extension  So- 
cieties. 

Bishop  Foss  moved  a  suspension  of  the  rules  in  order 
to  introduce  a  motion  to  change  the  rules,  and  the  mo- 
tion was  adopted. 

Bishop  Foss  then  moved  the  following,  which  was 
adopted  :  In  Rule  9  strike  out  the  words  "  within  their 
respective  classes,"  and  insert  as  Rule  ii  "These  four 
Committees  shall  have  power  to  distribute  the  total 
amount  referred  to  them  severally  to  any  work  in  the 
classes  assigned  them,  without  regard  to  the  sum  pre- 
viously designated  for  each  class."  Change  the  numbers 
of  the  remaining  rules  to  12  and  13. 

Dr.  King  stated  the  serious  illness  of  Rev.  Christian 
Blinn,  and  moved  that  the  Senior  Bishop  and  the  Sec- 
retaries be  requested  to  present  the  sincere  sympathy 
of  the  Committee  to  him  and  to  Bishop  Newman,  who  is 
also  confined  by  illness  to  his  room  in  the  city  ;  and  the 
motion  was  adopted. 

On  motion  It  was  ordered  that  the  Rules  of  Procedure 


adopte<]  and  acted  upon  at  this  session  be  printed  in  the 
Annual  Report. 

On  motion  of  Bisho])  Mallalieu  Committee  No.  3 
made  its  report  by  Ur.  King,  its  Secretary, 

On  motion  it  was  ordered  that  requests  for  supple- 
mental appropriations  be  deferred  until  all  the  coramil- 
tees  report  their  appropriations. 

The  amounts  reported  appropriated  to  Class  5  (white 
work  in  the  South)  were  adopted  by  the  Committee. 
Total  $60,900  distributed  as  follows  : 

Alabama,  $3,400;  Arkansas.  $6,500:  Austin,  $6,000;  Blue 
Ridge.  $5,000;  Central  Tennessee.  $4,000;  Georgia,  $3,500; 
Holston,  $4,500;  Kentucky,  $50,000;  Missouri,  $40,000;  St, 
John's  River,  $3,500;  St.  Louis.  $5,500;  Virginia,  $5,000;  West 
Virginia,  $5,000. 

The  appropriations  in  Class  6  were  then  adopted, 
being  appropriations  to  colored  work  in  the  South. 
Amount,  356,800  divided  as  follows: 

Central  Alabama,  $3,400;  Central  Missouri, $3,150;  Dela- 
ware, $850;  East  Tennessee,  $3,000;  Florida,  $2,500;  Lexing- 
ton, $3,500;  Little  Rock,  $3,250:  Louisiana,  $5,500;  Mississippi, 
$6,000:  North  Carolina.  $3,600 ;  Savannah,  $3,000 ;  South 
Carolina.  $5,000;  Tennessee.  $3,150;  Texas,  $4,250;  Wash- 
ington, $2,400 ;  West  Texas,  $4,250. 

Dr.  Goucher  presented  the  following,  which  was 
adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretaries  be  instructed  to  print  in  the 
Annual  Report,  with  the  list  of  contributions  and  average  for 
ten  years,  the  list  of  appropriations  made  to  each  Conference 
and  Mission  during  each  of  the  past  ten  years. 

Secretary  McCabe  moved  that  the  apportionments  be 
the  same  as  last  year. 

Dr.  Buckley  moved  that  no  apportionments  be  made. 

On  motion  these  motions  were  laid 'on  the  table  for 
the  present. 

Committee  No.  1  reported  appropriations  amounting 
to  $142,812,  as  follows  : 

To  the  German  work,  $47,600.     Distribution  : 

California  German.  $4,975  ;  North  Pacific  Germ.-in,  $4,500: 
Central  German,  $4,800:  Chicago  German,  $3,850  ;  East  Ger- 
man, $5,900 ;  Northern  German,  $3,175  ;  North-west  German. 
$3,800;  Southern  German.  $5,800;  St,  Louis  German, $3,850 ; 
West  German,  $6,950. 

To  the  Scandinavian  work,  $47,792.  Distribution  : 
North-west  Norwegian  and  Danish,  $3,632 ;  Utah,  for  Scan- 
dinavian work  $5,390;  Utah,  for  schools,  $1,400:  Austin 
(Swedish),  $2,950;  California  (Norwegian).  $1,170;  California 
(Swedish),  $2,000;  Colorado  (Swedish),  $500  ;  Louisiana  (Swed- 
ish), $750;  Minnesota  (Finnish),  $400  ;  New  York  (Swedish). 
$1,000;  New  York  East  (Swedish),  $2,400;  New  York  East 
(Norwegian),  $1,700;  New  England  (Swedish).  $3.400 ;  New- 
England  Southern  (Swedish),  $1,300;  Norwegian  and  Danish. 
$8,500:  North-west  Swedish  (of  which  $500  forMcKeesporl), 
$9,500 :  Pugct  Sound  (Swedish).  $800 ;  South  Cahfomia  (Swed- 
ish). $700;   Wilmington  (Swedish).  $300. 

To  the  Welsh  work,  $1,500.     Distribution  : 
Northern  New  York,   $300;  Rock  River,  $600;  Wyoming. 
S600. 
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To  the  Spanish  work,  S'3.7°°-     Distribution  : 
New  Mexico,  Spanish,  ti2,20o;  New  Mexico  (per  school). 
$1,700. 

To  the  French  work,  $7,550.     Distribution  : 
Cenlral  Illinois,  $700;   Louisiana,  $1,350;  New  Hampshire, 
(i,203;  New  England,  $1,200;    Troy.  $600;     New  England 
Si)uthern,    $800;  New   York,  $1,200;    North-west    Indiana, 
S;oo. 

To  the  Chinese  work,  $9,500.     Distribution  : 
California,  $7,500;  New  York,  $1,000  ;  Oregon,  S'.ooo. 

To  the  Japanese  work,  $5,900.     Distribution  : 
California,  $4,700;  Hawaiian  Islands  flo  be  administered  by 
the  Board),  $[,200. 

To  the  Bohemian  and  Hungarian  work,  $3,970.      Dis- 
tribution : 
East  Ohio,  $1,220;  Pittsburg,  $1,250;   Rock  River,  $1,500. 

To  the  Italian  work,  $1,700.     Distriliution  ; 
Louisiana  (at  the  disposal  of  the  resident  Bishop),  $700;  New 
York,  $1,000. 

To  various  foreign  populations  : 
Philadelphia,  $3,400. 

Dr.  Hite  moved  to  take  from  the  table  the  mutioii  of 
Secretary  McCabe  in  regard  to  apportionments,  and  thf 
motion  prevailed. 

Bishop  Hurst  moved  as  a  substitute  thai  the  Secre- 
taries and  District  Representatives  be  a  Committee  with 
power  to  make  the  apportionments,  and  the  motion  was 
ordered. 

The  report  of  Committee  No.  ion  the  jietition  of  1). 
Murphy  on  work  among  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
United  States  was  adopted.  It  stated  that  it  was  ine.\- 
l>edient  to  make  appropriation  for  such  work. 

The  report  of  Committee  No.  2  was  then  re.id  I»y 
Dr.  Hunt. 

.Appropriations  to  the  American  Indians  : 

Central  New  York  forOnondaga,  $500;  Central  New  York 
for  Oneida.  $302;  Columbia  River,  $1,069  '•  Detroit,  $624  ;  Gen- 
esee, $400 ;  Michigan,  $624  ;  Northern  New  York,  $634  ;  Puget 
.Saund,  $357  ;  Wisconsin,  $200.     Total,  $4,600. 

Appropriations  to  States  nprth  of  Potomac  and  Ohio, 
etc. : 

Detroit ,  $5,500;  Michigan,  $4,600;  East  Maine,  $1,500;  New 
Hampshire.  $1,200;  Wilmington  (for  work  in  Virginia), $1,000  ; 
Wilmington  (for  work  in  Maryland),  $600  ;  Wisconsin.  $4,500  ; 
West  Wisconsin.  $4,150;    Vermont,  $1,200.     Tot.il,  $24,250. 

.\ppropriations  to  Iowa  and  Kansas,  etc.: 
Black  Hills,  $6,025  :  Dakota,  $10,375  '  I^nnsas,  $1,800:  Min- 
nesota, $9,650;  Nebraska,  $2.800 ;  North  Nebmska  $5,800; 
North  Dakota,  $10,375  ;  North-west  Iowa,  $3,600  ;  North-west 
Kansas.  $7,000  ;  South  K;msas,  $2,250  ;  Soulh-wcsi  Kansas, 
96,ooq:  West  Nebraska. $9. 500;  Indian  Territorrv.  $2,700.  To- 
t^l.$77.875- 

The  report  of  Committee  No.  4  was  made  by  Dr. 
Cranston. 

To  the  Rocky  Mountain  regions  :  .\rizona,  $7,000; 
Nevada,  $3,700;  Nevada,  for  schools,  $850  ;  New  Mex- 


ico, English,  $6,200  ;  New  Mexico,  English,  for  schools, 
$1,000;  Utah,  for  work,  $9,100;  Utah,  for  schools, 
$7,950;  Montana,  $10,000;  Wyoming,  $5,000;  Idaho, 
$3,600  ;  Colorado,  $9,100.    Total,  $63,500. 

To  the  Pacific  Coast:  California,  $4,500;  Columbia 
River,  $5,500;  Dregon,  $2,000;  Fuget  Sound,  $5,750; 
Southern  Californi.i,  $6,goo.    Total,  $24,250. 

Secretary  Peck  moved  that  the  approjiriations  for 
schools  in  Nevada  and  New  Mexico  be  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Board,  and  it  was  so  ordered.  The  report  was 
then  adopted. 

The  suppiemenial  reports  of  committees  numbers  i, 
2,  3,  and  4,  were  then  presented. 

The  Committtu  adjourned  to  meet  next  day  at  10 
o'clock  \.  M. 

Wei>nkm>av  Morning,  Nov.  20, 

The  Committee  met  at  10  A.  M,,  Bishop  Merrill  pre- 
siding. Devotional  sen'ices  were  conducted  by  Dr. 
Hite. 

On  motion  of  Bi:ihop  Bowman  $1,200  were  added  to 
the  North-west  Norwegian  and  Danish  Mission,  and 
made  available  from  the  1st  of  January. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  FitzGerald  it  was  voted  that 
additional  appropriations  may  be  made  without  recon- 
sidering those  previously  made. 

On  motion  of  Secretary  Leonard  a  committee  of  three 
was  ordered,  to  consider  certain  communications  from 
the  Board,  and  Drs.  Upham,  Lockwood,  and  Maxfield 
were  appointed  said  committee. 

Bishop  FitzClerald  moved  that  an  appropriation  of 
$1,500  be  made  to  llie  Northern  New  York  Conference. 
.  It  was  moved  to  make  the  amount  $t,300,  and  this 
was  appropriated. 

Secretary  Leonard  moved  to  add  $2,300  to  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Indian  Mission  Conference,  $1,300  of 
the  amount  to  be  conditional  on  special  appropriations 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  motion  was  adopted. 

G.  H,  Foster  moved  to  appropriate  $400  to  Welsh 
Missions  in  the  Wisconsin  Conference,  $200  of  the 
amount  to  be  available  from  the  1st  of  January,  and  it 
was  so  ordered. 

Dr.  Speake  moved  to  appropriate  $500  to  the  Balti- 
more Conference  for  work  among  Bohemians,  and  it  was 
so  ordered. 

Bishop  Fowler  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
$1,026,000  was  made  the  whole  amount  of  appropria- 
tions for  Foreign  and  Domestic  Missions,  but  the  mo- 
tion was  lost. 

Secretary  Leonard  moved  that  an  appropriation  of 
$3,000  be  made  to  the  Navajoe  Indians,  contingent  on 
special  contributions. 

Dr.  Buckley  moved  that  the  opening  of  a  mission 
among  the  Navajoe  Indians  be  ordered,  and  $883  be 
appropriated  to  the  same  to  commence  the  mission. 

Bishop  FitzGerald  moved  that  $4,200  be  added,  con- 
tingent on  special  contributions. 

Dr.  King  moved  as  a  substitute  that  $883  be  divided 
ecjually  between   committees  3  and  4,  to  be  distributed 
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by  them  for  objects  named  in  their  supplemental  reports, 
and  the  subsiiiute  was  accepted  and  adopted. 

Dr.  Buckley  moved  that  a  mission  be  established 
among  the  Navajoe  Indians,  and  that  $4,000  be  appro- 
priated, contingent  on  special  contributions  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  motion  was  adopted,  and  $1,850  were  at 
once  subscribed,  by  members  of  the  Committee  and 
friends  present,  for  this  purpose. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Forbes  $350  were  taken  from  the 
appropriation  to  the  Minnesota  Conference  and  assigned 
to  the  Norwegian  and  Danish  Conference. 

Bishop  Fowler  moved  that  $6,000  be  appropriated  for 
the  erection  of  buildings  for  Nanking  University,  con- 
ditioned on  special  contributions  for  the  same,  and  the 
motion  prevailed. 

Secretary  Baldwin  moved  that  $3,500  be  appropriated 
for  a  dormitory  at  Foochow,  China,  conditioned  on  special 
contributions  for  the  same,  and  it  was  so  ordered. 

Secretary  Peck  moved  that  $15,000  be  appropriated 
to  the  Calcutta  Publishing  House,  conditioned  on  spe- 
cial contributions  for  the  purpose,  and  the  motion  pre- 
vailed. 

J.  H.  Taft  moved  that  $6,000  be  appropriated  for  a 
dormitory  in  Peking,  conditioned  on  special  contribu- 
tions for  the  purpose,  and  the  motion  prevailed. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Hunt  $74,000  were  appropriated 
for  liquidation  of  the  debt  of  the  Missionary  Society. 

Secretary  Peck  moved  that  $17,000  be  appropriated 
for  the  Lucknow  College,  conditioned  on  special  con- 
tributions for  the  purpose,  and  the  motion  prevailed. 

Dr.  Ford  moved  that  $3,500  additional  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  work  in  Mexico  on  the  same  conditions, 
and  it  was  so  ordered. 

Secretary  Peck  offered  the  following  resolution  ; 

Resoh/ed,  That  Bishop  Fowler,  Dr.  King,  and  Secretary 
McCabc,  be.  and  are  hereby  appointed  a  committee  lo  prepare 
and  issue  a  missionary  appeal  to  the  Church,  to  ^  published 
in  all  our  papers. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Fowler  he  was  excused  from 
serving  on  the  Committee,  and  Bishop  Foss  was  appointed 
in  his  place. 

Bishop  Merrill  moved  that  $5,000  be  appropriated  for 
a  dormitory  in  Nagasaki,  Japan,  on  condition  that  it  be 
contributed  for  this  purpose,  and  the  motion  prevailed. 

Secretary  McCabe  moved  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  we  request  one  of  the  Secretaries  to  lisit  our 
Indian  Missions  in  the  States  of  New  York,  Michigan,  and  Wis- 
consin, and  obtain  full  information  of  their  condition  and  (heir 
methods  of  administering  the  missionary  money  appropriated 
to  them. 

Secretary  Leonard  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  a  mission  among  the  Navajoe  Indians  was  con- 
stituted, that  it  might  be  placed  under  the  charge  of 
one  of  the  adjoining  Missions;  but  the  motion  to  re- 
consider was  lost. 

Dr.  King  reported  from  committee  number  3  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  $441  50  given  them  for  distribution 


be  appropriated  to  Class  5,  Alabama  Conference,  $100; 
Class  6,  Texas  Conference,  $135  ;  Louisiana  Conference, 
$206  50,  and  the  report  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Cranston  reported  for  Class  number  4,  recommend- 
ing $441  50  to  Wyoming  Mission,  and  it  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Sanford,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Memorials, 
presented  the  following,  which  were  adopted  by  a  unao- 
imous  rising  vote  : 

Mr.  John  Milton  Phillips. 

The  shadow  of  a  great  sorrow  falls  upon  the  General  Mis- 
sionary Committee  at  its  present  annual  meeting.  Seldom  has 
the  general  Church  met  with  a  more  severe  loss  than  in  the 
departure  of  Mr.  John  Milton  Phillips.  For  ten  years  he  faith- 
fully served  the  Church  as  Treasurer  of  the  Missionary  Society 
and  member  of  this  Committee,  and  for  more  than  sixteen  years 
as  Book  Agent  at  New  York. 

With  the  utmost  accuracy  was  all  the  business  of  the  various 
oRices  held  by  him  transacted.  His  annual  statements  as 
Treasurer  to  this  Committee  in  a  few  well-chosen  words  were 
always  clear,  comprehensive,  and  readily  understood.  With 
great  fidelity  he  guarded  all  the  interests  intrusted  to  his  care, 
and  was  ready  at  all  times  to  give  an  account  in  full  of  his  stew- 
ardship. His  religious  life,  though  never  demonstrative,  was 
eminently  pure,  cheerful,  childlike,  and  satisfying.  He  pos- 
sessed a  genial  nature,  was  true  and  abiding  as  a  friend,  and 
behind  the  cordial  grasp  of  his  hand  was  a  warm  and  constant 
heart. 

His  clear  head  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  various  in- 
terests committed  to  his  care  made  him  a  wise  and  safe  coun- 
selor. His  absence  is  painTully  felt.  By  the  death  of  our 
brother  a  most  active  and  useful  layman  has  been  removed 
and  the  community  has  lost  one  of  its  purest  citizens.  Having 
lived  well  he  peacefully  passed  from  the  toils  of  earth  to  his 
eternal  reward.  His  many  virtues  will  long  be  cherished  by 
surviving  friends, 

Dr.  George  S.  Hare. 

Resolved.  That  in  the  death  of  Rev.  George  S.  Hare,  D.D., 
a  member  of  the  General  Missionary  Committee,  we  recognize 
the  departure  from  us  of  an  eloquent  minister  of  the  Word,  an 
ardent  friend  of  Missions,  and  a  devoted  servant  of  our  beloved 
Church  ;  and  to  his  family  we  tender  our  sincere  sympathy, 
trusting  that  the  divine  promises  maybe  their  supreme  com- 
fort in  this  time  of  their  severe  bereavement. 

Dr.  Upham  reported  from  a  special  committee  ap- 
pointed to  consider  certain  papers  referred  by  the  Board 
of  Managers  to  the  General  Committee  : 

Recommending  that  $150  be  appropriated  for  the 
benefit  of  Mrs.  Julia  Steinsen,  of  Norway,  and  the  same 
for  Mrs.  Willerup,  of  Denmark,  both  widows  of  mis- 
sionaries. 

Recommending  1,600  crowns  for  the  support  of  Mrs. 
Schou  and  children,  of  Denmark,  for  the  year. 

Recommending  that  no  action  be  taken  for  an  appro- 
priation for  two  local  preachers  in  Finland,  and  for  work 
in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

Recommending  that  no  action  be  taken  loo!ang  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Mission  at  Callao,  Peru,  in  view  of 
the  insufficiency  of  the  funds  of  the  Society. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

The  committee  on  a  plan  for  crediting  contributions 
outside  of  the  appropriations  reported  that  they  believed 
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such  a  plan  could  be  devised  to  the  great  advantage  of 
the  Missionary  Society,  and  recommended  thai  the  Cor- 
responding and  Recording  Secretaries  of  the  Society, 
together  with  Hon.  E.  L.  Fancher  and  L,  Skidmore, 
Esq.,  be  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  a  plan  that 
shall  not  conflict  with  any  provision  of  the  charter  or 
constitution  of  the  Society,  and  report  the  same  to  the 
Board  of  Managers  for  their  action  at  an  early  day. 

The  recommendation  was  adopted. 

Resolutions  of  thanks  were  giyen  to  the  railroads  for 
special  courtesies,  to  the  city  press  for  their  reports,  to 
the  Commercial  Club  for  their  invitation,  to  the  officers 
of  the  churches  where  meetings  have  been  held,  to  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements,  to  the  hospitable  friends, 
to  Dr.  J.  B.  Young  and  Dr.  Miller  for  their  untiring 
labors  for  the  welfare  of  the  Committee,  and  to  the 
tninisters  of  the  churches  opening  their  pulpits  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee. 

The  Secretaries  of  the  Missionary  Society  were  re- 
quested to  furnish  the  editors  of  the  church  papers  early 
and  full  information  respecting  missionary  operations, 
and  the  editors  were  requested  to  give  space  in  their 
papers  for  said  information. 

The  Committee  on  Apportionments  made  their  report, 
and  it  was  adopted. 

The  following  preamble  was  ordered  to  be  inserted  at 
the  head  of  the  contingent  appropriations  : 

The  General  Missionary  Committee,  greatly  regretting 
its  inability  to  make  the  following  appropriations,  which 
ire  very  urgently  needed,  orders  them  to  be  placed  in 
ihe  list  of  appropriations  as  contingent  on  special  con- 
tributions for  the  purposes  named,  and  earnestly  calls 
the  attention  of  our  wealthy  and  benevolent  people  to 
these  objects,  in  hope  that  they  may  be  provided  for  by 
generous  special  contributions  without  diverting  the 
tegular  contributions  of  the  donors. 

The  Committee  adjourned  sine  die. 


The  DiTinelf -Imposed  Dnty  of  Erangelizatlon. 

BY    ROBERT    CUST,    LL.D. 

It  is  an  uncontestable  fact  that  no  body  of  men  (ex- 
cept the  Mormons)  has  up  to  the  present  moment  de- 
liberately started  missionary  enterprises  to  convert  to 
their  views  the  heathen  on  any  other  basis  than  that  of 
the  New  Testament.  A  great  deal  has  been  written 
about  Mohammedan  missionaries.  I  can  only  reply 
that  I  never  came  across  one.  A  Mohammedan,  no 
doubt,  is  ready  to  circumcise  his  male  slave  and  to  make 
his  female  slave  nominally  conform  to  Islam  and  be  his 
concubine,  but  nothing  beyond  is  proved  to  my  satisfac- 
tion, either  in  Asia  or  Africa.  Conversions  may  have 
been  effected  by  force  in  times  past,  and  by  fraud,  or 
vordly  inducement,  in  times  present,  but  I  never  read 
of  money  collected  to  send  out  emissaries.  In  India 
there  is  a  fair  and  open  field,  and  most  capable  and 
accomplished  and  good  Mohammedans,  but  a  proselyt- 
ing mission  has  not  been  entered  upon,     I  have  come 


across  no  company  of  Unitarian  preachers  in  heathen 
lands,  still  less  of  agnostics,  theists,  or  atheists. 

The  Buddhist  missions,  whatever  they  were  (and 
certainly  they  were  successful),  are  things  of  the  dim 
and  remote  past,  and  no  tendency  has  been  developed 
by  the  millions  of  existing  followers  of  Buddha  to 
propagate  their  peaceful  and  exemplary  doctrines,  by 
the  practice  of  which  in  their  purity  the  happiness  of 
man  would  be  advanced.  As  a  fact  the  religion  of 
Buddha  is  so  choked  by  the  parasitical  growth  of 
heathenism  that  it  would  require  to  be  itself  reformed 
before  it  could  be  conveyed  as  a  message  to  others. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Mohammedan  and 
Christian  religions.  It  is  possible  that  there  may  be  an 
outburst  of  Mohammedan  Wahabi,  or  reformers,  who 
may  be  fired  with  the  desire  to  preach  the  doctrines  of 
Mohammed.  We  know  as  a  fact  that  previous  to  the 
great  reformation  of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  six- 
teenth century  there  was  little  attempt  to  carry  the 
Christian  religion  to  the  heathen  out  of  Europe.  But 
when  the  Church  of  Rome  had  purged  itself  from  its 
worst  errors  of  mediaeval  practice,  under  the  new  im- 
pulse given  by  the  new  order  of  the  Jesuits,  it  com- 
menced its  great  career  of  Christian  missions,  in  which, 
after  two  centuries  of  torpor,  it  has  been  followed  by 
the  reformed  churches  of  Europe  and  America,  This 
leads  me  up  to  my  first  position  ;  that, 

/.  No  other  religion  but  that  of  Christ  has  furnished 
the  motive  and  the  power  to  induce  men  and  women  to 
sacrifice  their  personal  comfort  for  the  sake  of  converting 
unknmun  and  distant  races  to  their  vitiis  of  thinking. 

Our  countrymen,  who  do  not  agree  with  us  as  Chris- 
tians, are  still  unconsciously  so  imbued  with  Christian 
feeling,  have  lived  so  entirely  in  the  atmosphere  of 
Christian  thought  and  practice,  and  display  in  their 
every-day  life  so  much  goodness  and  purity  and 
benevolence,  that  it  would  not  seem  strange  if  they  were 
to  send  out  missionaries.  We  should  then  bring  to  the 
test  the  fact,  upon  which  Christians  insist,  that  it  is  the 
loi'C  of  Christ  only  that  constraineth  men  to  undergo 
suffering,  and  that  it  is  the  power  of  Christ  only  that 
enables  them  to  conquer  them. 

These  may  seem  bold  words,  but  history  testifies  to 
their  accuracy.  I  cast  no  blame  upon  any  one  for 
having  exercised  only  passive  virtues ;  such  was  our 
position  also  last  century,  but  we  have  been  roused 
to  a  sense  of  certain  facts  which  underlie  our  faith; 
that: 

1.  God  made  man  in  his  own  image,  and  that,  how- 
ever hard  it  may  seem  to  the  ethnologist,  all  mankind 
belong  to  the  same  family — inasmuch  that,  by  the  gift 
of  speech,  they  are  separated  from  the  rest  of  creation, 
and  they  resemble  each  other  much  more  thap  they 
differ. 

2.  Christ  looked  down  from  the  cross  on  all  mankind 
and  died  for  them  every  one,  without  any  exception, 

3.  The  parting  words  of  our  Saviour  were  an  order  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature  in  all  the  world,  and 
a  promise  to  be  with  us  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
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The  next  consideration  is  : 

//.  The  wonderful  change  liihich  has  come  ii'er  Euro- 
pean nations  since  they  became  Christian,  the  duty  imposed 
upon  them,  and  the  aid  derived  from  the  missionary 
spirit. 

Now,  this  is  a  matter  of  history,  as  it  has  all  happened 
since  Julius  Csesar,  the  first  Roman  emperor,  was  killed, 
and   we   know  from   Roman   aulhors  what  the  state  of  | 
Europe  was  only   eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  and   we  ! 
know  what  it  is  now.     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  waste  i 
time   on   this  argument,  nor  is  it  possible  to  disconnect  | 
Christianity  from  our  civilization.     I  am    very  familiar 
with   the  history   of  Rome  and  Greece   and  the   great 
kingdoms  of  Asia  and  North  Africa,  and  I  cannot  say  of 
them  that  they  were  great,  wise,  enlightened,  and  sym- 
pathetic ;  they   did   not   care   to  stamp  out  abominable 
crimes  ;  the  men  possessed  of  wealth  and  power  openly 
vaunted  of  the  commission  of  vices  which,  if  committed 
at  all  under  a  t"hristian  government,  are  matter  for  con- 
cealment and  shame,     I  can  find  no  proof  in    their  his- 
tory that  they  were  ever  possessed  with  a  great  idea  of 
doing  good  to  their  neighbors. 

It  is  a  poor  argument  to  say  that  we  did  very  well 
without  missions  ;  this  seems  to  be  said  in  forgetfulness 
that  the  religious  spirit  of  a  man  aih'anees  just  as  much 
as  his  scientific  ;  our  fathers  did  very  well  without  the 
effects  of  physical  science  of  to-day.  As  our  day,  so 
is  our  strength;  as  our  strength  increases,  and  our 
opportunity,  so  increases  our  duty.  As  a  fact  we  have 
been  forced  into  contact  with  non-Christian  races  in 
.\sia,  Africa,  America,  and  Oceanica  ;  can  we  be  con- 
tent to  fold  our  hands  and  do  nothing?  Somehow  or 
other  the  nobility  of  our  character  compels  us  to  con- 
sider the  [iroblem  whether  we  cannot  do  something  lo 
ameliorate  their  condition  ;  for  in  some  particulars  it  is 
sad.  The  great  Darwin  admitted  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Terra  del  Fuego  were  human,  but  in  culture  very 
little  above  beasts.  This  is  not  satisfactory  information, 
and  makes  the  ears  of  benevolent  men  tingle.  Now,  as 
a  fact,  will  the  excellent  men  who  are  unable  to  accept 
the  promises  of  Christ,  the  good  people  who  tell  us 
mildly  that  they  expect  to  go  after  death  to  the  place 
where  other  good  people  go,  the  good  old  heathen  of  the 
Augustan  type  of  Juvenal  and  Seneca,  of  Antoninus 
I'ius,  and  Adrian,  who  have  lived  down  to  our  time — 
will  any  of  them,  full  of  benevolence  as  they  are,  band 
themselves  together  to  collect  tens  of  thousands  of 
pounds  in  every  town  and  village  in  Great  Britain  to 
sund  out  below  cost  price  Moral  Treatises,  or  Fruits  of 
Philosophy,  or  Supernatural  Religion,  for  the  instruction 
of  these  inferior  races?  Will  they  send  out  devoted 
theists  and  consecrated  Comptists  and  agnostics  to 
live  among  wild  tribes,  acquire  their  langii;iges,  soften 
their  rough  manners,  win  their  love,  and  love  them  in 
return,  die  for  them,  and  teach  them  how  to  die  worthy 
of  life  beyond  the  grave  ? 

///.  The  Christian  missions  have  been  a  blessing  to  the 
countries  in  which  they  ri'ere  located,  as  far  as  concerns 
ihings  of  this  world. 


Darwin  is  my  first  witness  : 

There  are  many  who  attack  both  the  missionaries,  their 
system,  and  the  effect  produced  by  it.  Such  reasoners  never 
compare  the  present  stale  with  that  of  the  island  only  twenty 
years  ago.  nor  even  with  that  of  Europe  at  the  present  day; 
but  they  compare  it  with  the  high  standard  of  gospel  perfec- 
tion. 

The  lesson  of  the  missionary  is  the  enchanter's  wand. 

Vice-Consul  Johnston,  of  the  Kameruns,  West 
Africa,  in  an  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  noticed 
the  personality  of  missionaries  rather  flippantly,  and  of 
the  Negro  rather  unkindly,  and  is  evidently  not  a  sup- 
porter of  missionary  societies,  but,  somehow  or  other,  he 
makes  the  following  remark  : 

It  is  consoling  to  reflect  on  the  immense  services  which  mis- 
sion enterprises  have  rendered  to  Africa,  to  the  world  at 
large,  and  to  Great  Britain.  When  the  history  of  the,great 
African  States  conies  to  be  written  the  arrival  of  the  first  mis- 
sionary will  be  the  first  historical  event  (as  Julius  Ctesar  in 
[tritain);  he  gave  them  their  first  idea  of  the  printing-press  ; 
steam-boat,  and  saw-mill  ;  he  first  navigated  their  rivers  and 
lakes.  Missionary  enterprise  has  widely  increased  the  bounds 
of  our  knowledge  and  has  conferred  benefits  on  science. 

A  writer  on  India  says  : 

No  one  who  has  lived  long  in  a  heathen  land  can  have  any 
doubt  upon  the  immense  advantage  of  the  diffusion  of  the 
Gospel.  The  suppression  of  heathen  rites  and  usages  ;  the 
creation  of  a  public  commerce  ;  the  formation  of  a  public 
opinion  in  favor  of  the  pure,  the  honest,  and  the  true  ;  the 
elevation  of  the  moral  standard;  the  vindication  of  the  rights  of 
man  to  exercise  the  faculties  given  by  God— all  these  are  un- 
speakable blessings,  and  they  accompany  the  Gospel. 

Speaking  myself  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  heathen 
philosopher,  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Cicero,  I  must  record 
my  opinion  that,  if  the  Christian  missions  to  West 
Africa  had,  during  the  last  half  century,  produced 
nothing  but  the  sweet  and  holy,  intelligent  and  gentle 
personalities  of  my  dear  friends,  Samuel  and  Dandeson 
Crowther,  Henry  and  James  Johnston,  pure  negroes, 
yet  accomplished  gentlemen,  as  keen  on  the  subjects  of 
education,  i)hilosophy,  geography,  and  philanthropy,  as 
any  of  us,  the  expenditure  of  scores  of  British  lives  and 
thousands  of  British  pounds  has  not  been  in  vain  ; 
for  they  are  living  samples  of  many  who  will  come 
hereafter;  they  are  living  refutations  of  the  assertion 
that  the  Negro  is  incapable  of  culture  ;  and  without  the 
power  of  Christ  working  upon  British  souls  to  com- 
mence their  great  enterprise,  without  the  power  of 
Christ  working  on  the  souls  of  those  four  men,  and 
holding  them  in  subjection,  they  would  not  have  been 
what  they  are. 

We  may  wonder  how  in  a  heathen  country  the  do- 
mestic virtues  managed  to  keep  themselves  alive;  how 
conjugal  fidelity  of  offspring,  obedience  to  parents,  and 
the  other  sweet  gentle  virtues,  managed  to  maintain  a 
precarious  existence  in  spite  of  ignorance  and  oppres- 
sion ;  but  my  long  residence  in  the  midst  of  my  people 
in  Upper  India  convinces  me  that  there  is  in  the  heart 
of  man  a  fountain  of  goodness  that  is  inexhaustible. 
But  when  the  contact  of  the  low,  abandoned  white  man 
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takes  place,  new  forms  of  violence,  new  seeds  of  disease, 
oew  varieties  of  crime  and  vice  come  into  existence, 
poisoning  the  quiet  stream  of  barbarous  life  ;  and  this 
points  to  the  necessity  of  the  same  nation  which  sent 
the  poison  sending  also  the  antidote,  to  correct  the 
notion,  which  had  forced  itself  on  secluded  tribes,  that 
the  white  men  were  bad  devils,  and  bringing  something 
in  lelurn  for  much  evil  suffered. 

We  must  all  feel  a  desire  to  elevate  these  fallen  races 
and  lift  them  up  from  their  helpless,  barbarous  state. 
Who  can  do  it  ?  Who  has  time  to  do  it  .■*  Who  can  find 
the  means  to  do  it  ?  The  operation  is  dangerous,  costly, 
tedious,  and,  as  far  as  human  eyes  see,  thankless.  We 
have  to  get  rid  of  cannibalism  and  human  sacrifice  at 
CDCe,  and  slavery,  polygamy,  magical  rites,  and  cruelty, 
gradually.  The  government  of  a  European  country 
cannot  do  it.  A  commercial  body  would  not  find  it  pay 
a  dividend.  The  traveler  and  explorer  cannot  stop  to 
do  it.  Will  any  benevolent  association  which  is  not 
bound  together  by  the  cement  of  the  love  of  Christ 
undertake  it?  Yet  our  hearts  go  out  in  pity  and  love  to 
them  ;  we  recognize  in  some  their  natural  goodness, 
their  hospitality,  the  kindness  of  the  women,  the  love  to 
the  children.  Will  no  one  go  forward?  Yes!  brother; 
the  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us.  We  believe  that 
these  also  are  men  and  the  sons  of  Adam,  and  that 
Christ  looked  down  from  the  cross  on  these  also,  and 
died  for  them,  and  our  hearts  burn  within  us  to  carry  to 
them  also  the  Gospel  of  salvation. 

/  V.   There  is  a  very  -weak  side  to  missions. 

I  often  hear  this,  or  similar  remarks,  and  it  is  true  ; 
ihfre  is  a  very  weak  side;  the  men  employed  to  carry 
the  Gospel  are  very  human,  and  in  no  respect  angels. 
Their  publications  have  been  worse  than  their  actual 
deeds ;  people  complain  of  so  much  cant  and  false 
sentiment,  such  ignorance,  intolerance  ;  such  imperti- 
nent attempts  of  some  to  set  the  world  right  according 
to  their  idea  of  right ;  denouncing  a  great  commerce 
hetwixt  two  great  countries  ;  prying  into  the  unsavory 
details  of  a  military  barracks  ;  trying  to  persuade  a  just 
Government  to  let  them  have  the  control  of  the  educa- 
tion of  a  great  people ;  tilting  against  ancient  customs  ; 
then,  according  to  others,  they  are  divided  against 
themselves,  and  speak  evil  of  each  other  ;  they  want  to 
be  too  comfortable,  and  share  the  luxuries  of  the  rich 
rather  than  the  simple  Hves  of  the  poor ;  they  attack 
the  great  religions  of  antiquity  without  informing  them- 
selves about  them  ;  they  talk  a  great  deal  about  mira- 
cles which  happened  centuries  ago  but  can  do  none 
themselves  ;  some  of  them  appeal  to  the  arm  of  the 
flesh,  and  invoke  treaty-rights  and  gunboats,  and  get 
meetings  to  urge  expeditions,  protectorates,  annexa- 
tions, on  an  unwilling  Government. 

A  good  deal  of  this  is  true,  and  nobody  denounces 
these  mistakes  more  pertinaciously  than  I  do.  But 
there  is  a  strong  side  also;  there  have  been  wise  men 
to  balance  the  fools  ;  humble  men  as  an  equipoise  to  the 
proud  ones,  men  who  have  given  tReir  lives  to  the 
cause,  who  have   lived  in  poverty  and  suffering    and 


worked  what  we  might  call  miracles  in  the  change  of 
the  feeling  of  their  people. 

A  secular  paper,  not  much  given  to  missions,  writes 
thus: 

The  plain  truth  about  modern  missionary  work  we  believe 
tu  he  this.  It  has  become  a  profession,  a  most  noble  and  very 
successful  profession,  and,  like  every  other  profession,  has 
drawn  to  itself  men  of  all  kinds,  of  whom  a  lai^e  majority 
are  qualified  by  inner  disposition  for  its  duties.  At  an  ex- 
pense of  about  a  million  a  year  the  Protestant  Churches  send 
out  to  most  parts  of  the  heathen,  and  some  parts  of  the 
Mohammedan  world,  a  perpetually  renewed  force  of  men  and 
women,  to  teach  lo  those  who  know  them  not  Christianity 
and  civilization.  These  men  and  women  are  of  all  sorts; 
some  unfit,  one  or  two  in  a  thousand  hopelessly  unfit,  a  few 
fit  to  a  degree  no  words  of  ouis  will  adequately  describe,  but 
a  majority  well  qualitied  in  extremely  varied  ways  for  the 
buriiensome  duty  they  have  to  perform.  Many  are  teachers, 
many  preachers,  many  scholars,  many  born  rulers  of  men  ; 
but  in  all,  except  a  very  few,  there  is  one  quality  rare  in  any 
other  profession  :  absolute  devotion  to  the  work  to  be  done. 
How  it  is  possible  for  Christians  of  any  sort  to  condemn  such 
a  profession  with  such  results  we  can  no  more  conceive  than 
we  can  conceive  how  a  Christian  Church  can  be  fully  alive 
yet  never  wish  to  proselytize. 

Then  the  process  is  very  slow;  the  pace  at  which  con- 
version proceeds  is  very  funereal;  there  are  many  insin- 
cere converts,  many  relapses;  we  sometimes  hear  that 
nominal  Christians  still  steal  away  to  a  secret  place  in 
the  mountains  and  make  offerings  to  the  spirits  of  their 
ancestors  as  they  were  once  accustomed  to.  The  num- 
ber of  missionaries  has  greatly  increased.  Some  selec- 
tions have  been  very  unhappy,  the  best  have  often  died, 
the  worst  survive;  they  do  not  all  come  up  to  the  ideal 
of  St.  Paul,  or  of  the  Nestorians,  or  Columba,  of  lona, 
or  Xavier,  or  the  Moravians;  the  reply  is  that  the  ex- 
ternals of  men  are  very  much  as  the  age  in  which  they 
live  and  their  social  environment  makes  them ;  they 
may  be  better  suited  for  the  requirements  of  this  period 
than  St.  Paul  or  Columba  would  have  been;  at  any  rate 
they  are  as  good  as,  and  in  my  opinion  a  good  deal  bet- 
ter  than,  the  secular  men  of  their  own  epoch  in  the  same 
strata  of  life.  As  a  body  they  are  free  from  vulgarity, 
cruelty,  and  covetousness.  Admitting  the  necessity  of 
sending  missionaries  full  of  ardor,  free  from  mercantile 
motives,  strong  in  health,  determined  in  character,  I 
doubt  whether  they  are  not  fair  representatives  of  the 
energy  of  their  country. 

V.  Let  me  now  draw  attention  to  the  power  of  Christian 
faith  where  nothing  else  would  succeed. 

This  is  a  bold  challenge.  Take  the  case  of  putting  a 
stop  to  slave-holding  and  arresting  slave-dealing.  What 
but  the  strong  Christian  influence  would  have  done  it? 
and  who  but  missionaries  would  have  supplied  the  facts 
about  slave-dealing  and  been  foremost  in  the  conflict  ? 
The  Christian  Mission  is  the  complement  of  the  Slave- 
Abolition  Society;  the  two  make  one  power.  Sierra 
Leone  and  Zanzibar  are  proofs  of  this. 

For  when  a  slave-ship  is  captured  to  whom  but  the 
missionary  can  the  released  starving  creatures  be  made 
over?     We  have  numerous  accounts  of  this  holy  work 
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from  men  of  very  different  type,  unable  to  act  together  on 
any  other  conceivable  subject — the  High  Church  Party 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Society  of  Friends; 
and  in  this  blessed  work  they  are  as  one  man.  It  makes 
one  proud  of  our  human  brotherhood  to  think  of  our 
brothers  and  sisters  day  by  day,  in  a  bad  climate  and  with 
most  uncongenial  surroundings,  giving  themselves  up  to 
the  feeding,  clothing,  and  training  of  the  negro,  bearing 
with  their  unsavory  smell  and  gross  habits,  leading  them 
onward.  When  does  the  Anglo-Saxon  appear  at  a  higher 
level  of  human  greatness  than  on  such  occasions?  But 
nothing  but  grace  gives  the  power.  What  by  himself  could 
the  worldly  man  do? 

The  impulses  of  humanity  and  benevolence  are  laud- 
able and  have  led  to  laudable  results,  but  they  are  not 
sure  to  be  lasting,  nor  have  they  pomer  in  themselves. 
Obedience  to  the  will  of  God  is  the  Christian's  motive, 
and  brings  with  it  a  pmver  to  secure  continuousness  of 
action.  Moreover,  when  benevolence  has  done  its  work 
to  a  savage  race  what  guarantee  is  there  that  it  will 
so  remain  unless  there  has  been  implanted  in  their  hearts 
a  desire  to  do  the  will  of  God  ?  Take  the  case  of  Sierra 
Leone.  There  were  fifteen  hundred  slaves  landed  by 
cruisers,  speaking  scores  of  different  languages,  filthy, 
abominable,  unmanageable,  William  Johnson,  by  his 
Christian  kindness,  formed  them  into  a  congregation, 
made  them  useful  and  respectable  citizens.  The  civil 
governor,  in  repeating  this,  remarked :  "The  hand  of 
Heaven  is  on  this."  It  was  a  memorial  of  good  wrought 
by  one  man  through  ihe  interposition  of  the  Almighty. 

But  how  is  the  work  set  about?  How  does  the  man 
of  God  commence  his  magic  work  ?  Read  one  sample. 
It  is  an  echo  from  the  savages  of  Melanesia,  recorded 
by  one  who  gave  his  life  for  his  flock;  and  no  one 
dreamed  of  avenging  him,  for  he  had  followed  the  steps 
of  his  Master  even  unto  death  : 

Then  comes  the  task  that  you,  too,  may  experience  when  deal- 
ing with  some  neglected  child  in  England,  but  which  under  the 
cocoanut-lree,  with  dark,  naked  men,  has  a  special  impressive- 
ness.  It  w.is  the  old  lesson  of  the  eternal  and  universal  Father, 
who  has  not  left  himself  without  witness,  in  that  he  gives  us 
rain  from  heaven,  and  our  ingratitude,  and  his  love;  of  his 
coming  down  to  point  out  the  way  of  life,  and  of  his  death  and 
rising  again,  of  another  world,  resurrection  and  judgment.  All 
interrupted  now  and  then  by  exclamations  of  surprise,  laughter, 
or  by  someone  beginning  to  talk  about  something  that  jarred 
sadly  on  one's  ear. 

But  civilization  has  its  troubles  and  dangers  as  well  as 
the  savagery  of  Melanesia.  Let  us  consider  the  piteous 
position  of  the  young  man  in  India.  Secular  education 
at  the  government  school  has  destroyed  his  faith  in  a 
false  religion  and  set  him  on  a  higher  walk  in  life,  but 
he  is  out  of  rapport  with  the  old  folks  at  home.  He 
feels  a  profound  contempt  for  all  that  his  father  holds 
dear  and  for  the  old  village  priest;  he  is  ashamed  of 
the  idols,  shocked  at  the  indecent  stories,  disgusted  at 
the  folly,  and  heart-broken  at  the  lies;  but  he  does  not 
like  to  vex  his  parents.  The  world  seems  a  hopeless 
tangle  till  he  some  day  meets  a  missionary  who  tells 


him  the  simple  tale.  All  then  seems  clear;  his  doubts 
vanish  and  his  hopes  revive;  he  tries  to  believe;  if  he 
couid  but  believe  he  would  be  a  happy  man.  That 
power  of  belief  comes  from  God,  and  at  the  hour  and 
in  the  manner  preordained.  Only  believe,  and  it  shall 
be  done  unto  you  according  to  your  belief. 

The  rite  of  baptism  and  the  chapel  are  but  the  out- 
ward sign  of  the  work  of  the  Mission,  but  they  become 
the  center  of  gentle  influences.  The  lessons  of  morality 
are  taught,  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular,  like  a  bright 
light,  illuminates  dark  corners  ;  quarrels  are  settled  by 
umpires  without  fighting  ;  the  idea  of  a  compromise 
with  mutual  advantage  and  reciprocal  concessions  ts  a 
new  one.  We  read  of  a  missionary  visiting  a  robber- 
band  in  their  lair  and  bringing  them  back  to  decent 
lives.  Another  young  missionary  walked  three  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  alone,  without  arms,  to  redeem  some 
poor  native  converts  from  bandits.  A  feat  such  as  that 
would  have  received  the  Victoria  Cross  had  it  been  done 
by  a  soldier.  The  soldier  of  Christ  rejoices  in  no  cross 
but  that  of  Christ  and  him  crucified,  and  in  serving  him 
has  his  exceeding  great  reward. 

The  power  of  God  still  performs  miracles.  The  mis- 
sionary finds  nobility  of  character  in  the  converted  can- 
nibal, and  the  heathen  priest  and  sorcerer,  forgetting 
their  evil  ways,  become  humble  worshipers  in  the  chapel; 
the  murder  of  little  children  is  discontinued,  and  women 
are  elevated  to  a  proper  position  as  helpmates  of  men. 
It  is  the  Lord's  doing.  It  is  marvelous  in  our  eyes.  If 
the  facts  are  doubted,  test  them ;  if  the  facts  are  ad- 
mitted, admit  also  that  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
sttU  dwells  in  the  tents  of  men. 

VI.  Consider  the  grandeur  of  the  human  character  de- 
7'eloped. 

One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  wealth  of  a  nation  ,is 
its  share  of  great  qualities:  self-consecration,  dauntless 
valor,  high  aspirations,  noble  unselfishness,  absence  of 
greed  or  pride,  effacement  of  self;  these  things  ennoble 
a  family,  one  member  of  which  possesses  some  of  them. 
This  is  the  true  nobility;  where  can  these  qualities  be 
found  in  such  abundance  and  brightness  as  in  the  mis- 
sionary band  ?  They  are  the  leaven  of  the  whole  nation. 
Such  gifts  come  direct  from  God.  Some  have  laid  all 
their  literary  ambition  and  pursuits,  all  their  scientific 
attainments,  all  their  laborious  hours,  all  their  social 
success,  upon  his  altar,  forgetting  all  in  Christ,  count- 
ing all  loss  for  Christ.  If  Stephen  set  the  example  of 
the  way  in  which  a  Christian  should  .give  up  his  life 
Paul  taught  us  the  harder  task  of  keeping  it,  accompa- 
nied with  the  sacrifice  of  the  whole,  living  only  by  faith; 
and  he  has  been  followed  by  many  who  deemed  it  not 
lawful  to  spend  their  few  years  in  any  pursuit,  however 
noble,  which  fell  short  of  the  highest,  the  sainng  of  souls j 
who  felt  that  eloquence  was  only  given  to  win  and  sway 
an  audience  for  one  definite  object;  that  the  pen  had 
but  one  sole  and  inspired  purpose  : 

The  great  Chinese  missionary  Morrison's  desire  to  be  a  mis- 
sionary arose  not  from  any  strong  excitement  or  externa!  influ- 
ence, but  from  a  calm,  deliberate  review  of  the  state  of  the 
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heathen,  and  kis  own  obligation  to  his  own  Lord  and  Saviour. 
Duty  was  his  polar-star ;  the  burden  of  his  prayer  was  that 
God  would  station  him  in  that  part  of  ihc  field  where  the  dif- 
ficulties were  greatest  and  to  all  human  appearance  the  most 
unsurmountable. 

I  have  no  space  to  record  the  opinions  of  viceroys 
and  governors  and  embassadors,  of  scholars,  of  natives 
of  India  and  Japan,  of  public  officials,  as  to  the  endur- 
ing blessings  conferred  on  the  people  of  a  country  by 
missionaries;  the  germs  of  public  instruction,  a  pure 
literature,  the  influence  of  upright  and  unselfish  char- 
acters, are  part,  and  part  only,  of  the  benefit  conferred. 
We  are  much  safer  in  doing  our  duty  than  neglecting  it, 
and  many  of  us  have  had  it  revealed  to  our  consciences 
that  this  is  our  duty,  and  that  as  the  harvest-time  is 
short  we  should  not  lose  an  opportunity.  Intelligent  peo- 
ble  can  hardly  repeal  the  Lord's  Prayer  without  giving 
some  meaning  to  "Thy  kingdom  come;"  it  must  mean 
"the  spread  of  his  Gospel."  We  do,  indeed,  feel  human 
pity  for  all  these  heathen  races,  and  we  can,  therefore, 
in  full  confidence  convey  to  them  the  message  of  divine 
pity. 

Experience  has  convinced  us  that  the  divine  Presence 
i'Siill  very  near  to  us,  and  that  even  if  we,  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  set  aside  the  truth  of  the  miracles,  no  other 
(urm  of  belief  is  clothed  in  so  magical,  so  touching,  so 
profitable,  so  simple,  an  external  form  as  the  life  of 
Christ.  Infinite  love,  inexhaustible  pity,  undying  hope, 
seem  to  have  been  the  only  instruments  which  could 
have  any  effect.  Some  have  come  out  of  darkness  per 
saltum  into  marvelous  light  without  struggle,  without 
a  cloud  of  doubt,  accepting  the  message.  We  seem 
carried  back  three  thousand  years  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind when  we  come  into  contact  with  the  unsophisticated 
races ;  we  can  take  them  at  once  to  the  pure  fountain  of 
Christian  truth,  free  from  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks, 
the  law  and  order  of  the  Romans,  the  superstition  of 
ihe  Teutons.  Of  all  the  wonderful  moldings  of  our 
civilization  by  the  discipline  of  centuries  they  knew 
nothing;  had  we  never  come  into  contact  with  them  we 
might  have  passed  them  by,  but  irresistible  destiny  has 
broaght  them  within  the  influence  of  our  poison.  Shall 
we  withhold  the  antidote  ? — Church  Work. 


Glimpses  of  Continental  Evangelization. 

BY  REV.  JAMES  JOHNSTON,  A.S.A. 

Life-sacrificing  toils  characterize  the  Protestant  Mis- 
sions of  Europe,  second  only  to  what  is  exhibited  by 
the  embassadors  of  the  cross  who  storm  the  thrones 
of  greater  darkness  in  the  heathen   world.      Apathy, 
rationalism,  and  Roman  Catholicism  are  the  barriers 
which  confront  the  operations   of    the   ever-increasing 
toll  of    servants  engaged    in    the    nineteenth    century 
European   reformation.      In  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  throughout  eastern  and  western  lands 
the  issues  of  the  conflict  of  faith  in  Europe  are  fraught 
with  incalculable  consequences. 


By  no  mean  reputation  are  the  honored  witnesses  of 
the  evangelical  societies  to  be  held.  The  names  of  the 
Rev.  J.  R.  Macdougall,  in  Florence ;  Dr.  Prochet,  in 
Italy,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Murray  Mitchell,  of  Nice, 
whose  jubilee  of  cross-bearing,  chiefly  in  India,  has  lately 
been  celebrated,  and  who  was  once  described  by  a  high 
class  English  literary  journal  as  the  "  acu test  intellect  ever 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  cross  in  India,"  are  col- 
umns of  strength  in  the  Italian  mission  fields.  Corre- 
sponding praise  is  merited  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Merle 
d'Aubigne,  of  Belgium  (a  son  of  the  illustrious  historian 
of  the  Reformation);  Revs.  R.  W,  McAU  and  William 
Gibson.  Paris;  Rev.  L.  G.  Tugwell,  of  Seville,  "That 
fair  city  with  the  dreaming  spires;  "  Pastor  Rodriguez, 
on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Spain,  and  a  scattered 
regiment  of  soldiers  who  bear  the  glad  tidings  to  the 
furthermost  limits  of  every  country  bound  on  the  east 
by  the  Black  Sea  and  westward  by  the  shores  on  which 
the  broad  billows  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  spend  them- 
selves. 

Noble  eflForts  are  being  made  by  English  Episcopalians 
to  assist  the  Archbishop  of  Cyprus  in  securing  educa- 
tional, philanthropic,  and  hospital  benefits,  and  also  in 
the  provision  of  spiritual  instruction  for  the  natives  of 
that  historic  island.  The  Greeks,  with  a  bom  passion 
for  reading,  are  supremely  indebted  to  the  messengers 
of  Jesui  for  Christian  knowledge.  By  the  pursuit  of 
archaeological  discoveries  in  the  archipelago  a  stimulus 
has  been  afforded  in  the  religious  welfare  of  the  natives. 

Notwithstanding  the  lamented  death  of  Signer  Gii- 
vazzi,  and  various  trials,  Italy,  through  the  agencies  of 
the  Scottish  Churches  and  the  English  Wesleyans,  pos- 
sesses many  guides  to  the  way  of  salvation.  The  year 
1889  is  memorable  among  the  Waldensians  in  witnessing 
the  bicentenary  of  the  Glorieuse  Rentrke.  At  La  Torre 
Pellice,  the  scene  of  the  principal  demonstration  on 
August  27,  an  unprecedented  Protestant  assembly  gath- 
ered. Evangelical  Christendom  was  represented  by  the 
gifted  commentator  and  saintly  disciple.  Dr.  Professor 
Godet,  of  Neuchatel ;  Pastor  L.  Monod,  conveying  the 
greetings  of  the  Union  of  the  French  Free  Churches; 
Sir  A.  H.  Layard,  the  diplomatist  and  eminent  explorer  of 
Nineveh,  who,  as  a  descendant  of  the  oppressed  French 
Huguenots,  carried' the  congratulations  of  the  Vaudois 
from  the  southern  Alps ;  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  Edin- 
burgh; the  Rev.  J.  P.  Pons,  moderator,  decorated  with  the 
Cross  of  the  Corona  d'ltalia,  and  many  popular  del- 
egates from  the  evangelical  Churches  belonging  to  Switz- 
erland, France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Holland,  England, 
Scotland,  and  the  United  States. 

Where,  two  hundred  years  before,  the  gallant  seven 
hundred  exiled  Vaudois  made  the  return  to  their  fair 
valleys  at  BalsigUa,  some  thousands  of  their  posterity 
assembled  to  commemorate  that  event  in  August  last. 
Many  incidents  lent  a  halo  to  the  occasion.  Foremost 
of  these  was  the  oration  of  the  Rev.  William  Meille, 
of  Turin.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  masterpiece  of 
sanctified  utterance  worthy  of  Cavour  or  Cairoli.  When 
the  impassioned  speaker  alluded  to  the  taunts  hurled  at 
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the  Waldensians  as  "the  people  of  tlie  Bible  "  he  deliv- 
ered a  sublime  apostrophe  to  the  Scriptures,  exclaiming: 
"  Beloved  Bible,  precious  inheritance  of  our  fathers  and 
gift  of  God,  thou  wilt  not  be  taken  from  us!  We  shall 
preserve  thee  intact;  thy  place  is  in  our  churches,  thy 
dwelling  in  our  schools.  In  our  families,  on  the  trem- 
bling knees  of  the  old  and  in  the  weak  hands  of  the 
young,  thou  wilt  ever  have  an  altar  and  in  our  hearts  a 
sanctuary,  because  thou  alone  hast  the  truth  which  we 
wish  to  profess.  Let  our  young  men  wear  it  as  the 
sword  of  God  and  as  an  impenetrable  shield;  nor  let 
iliem  forget  that  to  thee  we  owe  our  life,  our  existence 
as  the  Waldensian  people.  For  thy  sake,  and  to  main- 
tain intact  that  truth  which  they  thought  unassailable, 
our  fathers  fought  and  bled  even  unto  death.  Some 
carried  thee  from  rock  to  rock,  from  peak  to  peak,  hid- 
ing thee  in  the  remote  caves  of  their  mountains  when 
the  enemy  pressed  upon  them ;  others  drew  from  thee 
comfort  and  strength  when  buried  in  prisons  or  con- 
demned to  the  galleys;  thou  wert  a  source  of  valor  to  our 
heroes,  and  gavest  an  immortal  crown  to  our  martyrs  !  " 

Many  prayers  will  ascend  to  the  throne  of  heaven  that 
the  heirs  of  these  hallowed  traditions  may  preserve  the 
faith  and  re-adorn  it  by  lives  of  undivided  consecration 
to  Christ  the  Lord.  In  one  of  his  last  addresses,  spoken 
on  behalf  of  the  Waldensian  Church  Missions  in  Italy, 
the  good  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  said  it  was  a-  Church 
whose  purity  of  doctrine  had  never  been  changed,  and 
whose  antiquity  brought  it  close  to  the  Church  of  the 
apostles.  Its  sufferings  and  persecutions,  endured  with 
Christian  heroism,  filled  the  pages  of  history.  He  be- 
lieved that  it  had  been  preserved  under  the  providence 
of  God  for  some  great  purpose  in  Italy,  and,  looking  at 
the  success  which  was  attending  the  Missions,  he  pre- 
dicted that  its  triumphs  in  the  future  would  be  a  noble 
continuation  of  its  work  amid  martyrdom  in  the  past. 

This  ancient  remnant  has  some  fifty  settled  congrega- 
tions, upward  of  forty  mission  stations,  and  two  hundred 
localities  visited  by  the  evangelists.  The  leaders  of 
Christian  Europe  look  to  the  Waldensians  for  the  evan- 
gelization of  the  Italian  people. 

Spain,  together  with  France  and  Belgium,  is  one  of 
the  lands  of  which  this  year  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society's  secretaries  give  a  gloomy  report.  It  is 
reputed  to  be  the  most  ignorant  and  bigoted  country  in 
Europe.  Unblanched  by  the  intolerance  of  priest 
and  magistrate  and  the  blindness  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, the  British  Wesleyans  and  Presbyterians,  and  like- 
wise kindred  organizations,  preach  "repentance  unto 
life"  with  encouraging  favor.  The  spiritually  barren 
soil  of  centuries  has  in  the  course  of  twenty  years'  sow- 
ing produced  a  holy  harvest.  A  hundred  sanctuaries 
with  congregations  in  the  aggregate  ten  thousand  in 
number,  regular  communicants  registered  at  3,500,  a 
ministry  of  56  pastors,  and  35  evangelists,  besides  flour- 
ishing Sunday  and  day  schools  having  a  capable  staff  of 
teachers,  arc  proofs  of  God's  smile.  Strong  in  the  name  of 
Spanish  Protestantism  the  cities  of  Madrid,  Barcelona, 
and  Seville,  are  stars  in  the  crown  of  the  King. 


In  France  the  outlook  of  the  Master's  cause  is 
assuredly  gratifying.  An  eminent  French  evangelist 
observed  recently,  "The  work  of  Protestantism  had 
met  with  great  success  in  France,  and  every  thing  filled 
them  with  hope  as  to  the  religious  future  of  the  coun- 
try." Fame  already  gathers  round  the  Paris  Missions, 
generously  endowed  by  the  English  and  Americans. 
Miss  de  Broen's  Mission  in  Belleville,  the  worst  quarter 
in  the  city,  and  nursery  of  communism ;  the  medical 
and  evangelist  Mission  to  the  Jews,  conducted  by  Mrs. 
F'eingold  and  Miss  Margaret  A,  Palmer;  Miss  Pryde's 
Governesses*  Home  for  Christian  workers  and  lady  art 
students;  and  "Miss  Leigh's"  (Mrs,  Lewis)  hive  of 
Paris  homes  wonderfully  permeate  the  native  and  for- 
eign elements  crowding  the  "  City  of  Pleasure." 

Christian  fellow- workers  in  France  are  remarkably 
united  in  spirit,  yet  retaining  liberty  to  serve  Christ  by 
diverse  methods.  Numbering  only  one  in  forty  of  the 
population  the  Protestants  exert  a  powerful  influence. 
They  issue  one  hundred  periodicals  ;  tell  out  the  Gospel 
in  thousands  of  churches  and  mission  salles ;  hold  im- 
portant civil  and  educational  posts;  and,  in  the  conduct 
of  large  missionary  societies,  the  "Rh/ormes,"  are  put- 
ting on  the  armor  of  a  destined  victorious  crusade.  "La 
Centralf,"  a  vigorous  national  home  mission,  is  develop- 
ing, organizing  gifts,  and  reaping  a  bounteous  crop. 
Composed  of  provisional  committees  which  have  divided 
France  into  fifteen  sections,  working  in  harmony  with 
the  Synod  Cliurches,  directed  by  a  permanent  supervis- 
ing council  in  Paris  which  apportions  the  expenses  to 
each  district,  and  having  a  band  of  able  pioneer  mis- 
sionaries discovering  fresh  centers  and  preaching  in 
sanctuaries,  halls,  theaters,  and  the  open  fields,  this 
body  is  accomolishing  miracles  for  the  regeneration  of 
France. 

The  miniature  kingdom  of  Belgium,  whose  flickering 
light  at  the  Reformation  was  effectually  quenched, 
remained  the  most  Roman  Catholic  of  European  coun- 
tries. Within  its  borders,  however,  the  Protestant  Church 
was  rooting  itself,  made  up  of  members  who  were  orig- 
inally of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion.  It  was  scarcely 
realized  that  in  1837  the  name  Protestant  was  practically 
unknown  in  Belgium,  whereas  the  intervening  fifty  years 
have  looked  upon  an  inconceivable  advance.  Over 
against  the  comparative  failure  in  the  Flemish  districts 
should  be  placed  the  fragrant  oasis  of  the  Walloon 
Church,  which  may  be  commended  as  an  evangelical 
challenge  to  other  portions  of  Europe,  Belgium  has 
nearly  thirty  congregations,  embracing  seven  thousand 
people,  sixty  preaching  stations,  and  hundreds  of  sites 
where  the  Gospel  is  occasionally  proclaimed.  The  Evan- 
gelical Society  has  42  Sunday  and  18  missionary  schools 
attended  by  Roman  Catholic  children,  22  ordained 
pastors,  4  missionaries,  8  Bible  readers,  and  5  colpor- 
teurs. The  leaven  of  truth  is  palpably  telling  on  the 
social  life  of  the  masses  in  a  country  whose  four  millions 
of  subjects  are  cursed  with  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
thousand  public  houses — that  is,  one  place  to  every 
thirty  or  forty  of  the  inhabitants.     With  such  tempta- 
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tions  the  demoralized  habits  of  the  people  are  as  noto- 
rious as  they  are  deplorable.  The  history  of  Protestant- 
ism in  Belgium  has  some  unique  features.  It  was  not 
uncommon,  as  in  the  case  of  Paifre,  adjoining  Li6ge,  to 
see  a  village  born  in  a  day.  En  masse  a  whole  com- 
munity will  transfer  itself  from  the  Roman  Catholic  to 
ihe  Protestant  fold.  No  part  of  Europe  needs  or  more 
deserves  prompt  assistance  than  the  little  realm  of  Bel- 
gium. Stations  wait  for  pastors  and  the  people  thirst 
for  the  wells  of  salvation.  The  open  doors  of  the  last 
few  years  surpass  the  resources  of  the  workers.  Men 
are  falling  through  the  weight  of  the  task,  while  young 
and  qualified  preachers  cannot  be  sent  because  of  inad- 
equate funds.  The  hearts  of  such  as  the  Rev.  Ken- 
nedy Anet,  123  Chausfee  d'lxelles,  Brussels,  would  be 
cheered  by  a  stream  of  sympathy  for  the  sake  of  Bel- 
gium's redemption. 

In  a  survey  of  this  nature  two  facts  are  apparent  to 
those  who  watch  and  inquire  how  goes  the  battle.  These 
comprise  a  strengthened  grip  of  the  cardinal  principles 
of  the  word  and  a  clearer  realization  in  the  nearer  and 
more  distant  horizons  of  multiplying  fields  which  await 
occupation  by  the  heralds  of  righteousness. 

Obligations  of  this  order  will  truly  incite  the  suppli- 
cation from  the  fountain  of  every  Christian  heart :  "  Let 
it  be  known  this  day  that  thou  art  God  in  Europe  and 
that  we  are  thy  servants,  and  that  we  have  done  all  these 
things  at  thy  word.  Hear  us,  O  Lord,  hear  us,  that  this 
people  may  know  that  thou,  Lord,  art  God,  and  that  thou 
hast  turned  their  hearts  back  again." 

Friends  of  the  great  Friend  cannot  forget  those  on 
whose  behalf  the  Shepherd  freely  laid  down  his  life. 

Bolton,  Lancashire,  Eng. 


The  Methodist  Episcopal  Hission  in  Bulgaria. 

BY  REV.  D.  C.  CHALLIS. 

The  working  force  of  the  Mission  in  Bulgaria  consists 
of  four  American  missionaries,  with  their  wives,  four 
Bulgarians  graduated  from  American  institutions,  seven 
graduated  from  our  Theological  School,  one  graduated 
from  the  Congregational  school  in  SamokofF,  one  ex- 
priest,  two  preachers  not  graduated  from  any  school, 
and  three  colporteurs,  besides  two  American  ladies  and 
six  Bulgarians  employed  as  teachers,  and  one  German 
woman  assisted  by  two  Bulgarians  serving  as  Bible  wo- 
men under  the  auspices  of  the  VV.  F.  M.  S. 

Of  the  men  employed  seven  are  elders,  one  is  a 
deacon,  and  six  are  probationers  in  Conference ;  the 
rest  are  local  preachers  and  exhorters.  The  next  annual 
report  will  show  a  total  of  109  members,  51  probationers, 
and  about  120  other  adherents.  If  we  could  count 
all  those  who  are  Protestant  in  their  convictions,  but 
outwardly  conformed  to  the  old  church,  they  would 
probably  be  numbered  by  thousands. 

The  total  average  attendance  at  Sunday  worship  is 
about  300,  The  number  of  different  persons  who  at- 
tend irregularly  must  be  a  thousand  or  more.     The  cities 


regularly  occupied  are  RusCchuk,  Varna,  Shumla,  Sistof, 
Plevna,  Tirnova,  Loftcha,  Selvi,  and  Orchanta.  The  first 
three  have  each  a  population  of  about  25,000,  the  sec- 
ond three  12,000,  the  last  three  3,000  to  7,000. 

Rustchuk,  after  being  twice  abandoned,  was  finally 
occupied  in  1879.  It  then  had  a  membership  of  one. 
The  next  report  will  show  a  membership  of  25  and  8 
probationers,  besides  7  members  In  a  near  village.  Rev. 
E.  F.  Lounsbury  is  pastor  in  charge  and  presiding  elder 
of  the  District.  He  is  assisted  by  Brother  Palamidoff, 
a  graduate  from  Samokoff,  also  Brother  Tickcheff,  the 
ex-priest,  who  is  appointed  to  work  in  the  villages,  and 
Ipas  Dimitroff,  a  colporteur,  who  is  supported  by  the 
commission  on  his  sales  of  books. 

A  new  church  of  stone  is  approaching  completion. 
Altogether  the  prospects  of  the  work  are  excellent,  and 
the  new  church  will  doubtless  attract  a  much  larger 
congregation.  The  average  for  the  last  year  was  55. 
The  city  is  rapidly  growing  in  population  and  improv- 
ing in  the  character  of  its  buildings. 

Varna  was  occupied  in  1885  by  Brother  Constantine, 
a  native  of  Macedonia  and  a  graduate  of  Drew  Theo- 
locical  Seminary.  The  work  has  been  quite  prosperous 
and  now  has  a  membership  of  10  and  9  probationsrs. 
The  congregation  numbers  about  90,  having  rapidly  in- 
creased since  the  opening  of  the  fine  new  church  build- 
ing last  fall.  The  city  has  developed  rapidly  since  the 
emancipation,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Bulgaria, 
having  a  seaport  and  also  terminus  of  the  Rustchuk- 
Varna  Railroad. 

Shumla,  about  fifty  miles  from  Varna,  near  the  railroad 
and  in  the  edge  of  the  Balkans,  is  an  important  place. 
It,  with  Varna,  Silistria  and  Rustchuk,  forms  the  Bul- 
garian quadrilateral.  It  boasts  of  never  having  sur- 
rendered to  an  attacking  force.  It  has  always  been  a 
profitable  field  for  our  colporteurs,  but  we  were  only 
last  year  able  to  supply  it  with  a  regular  preacher — Ivan 
Todoroff,  a  graduate  of  our  school  and  a  young  man  of 
good  promise.  He  occupies  a  hired  house  and  has  a 
congregation  of  20,  and  4  members.  This  aggressive 
effort  has  "  developed"  the  enemy,  and  the  young  so- 
ciety is  now  enduring  the  fire  of  persecution.  This 
will  do  no  great  harm  if  we  are  not  molested  by  the 
authorities.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  success  of  this 
work  provided  it  is  properly  fortified  with  real  estate  in 
the  near  future. 

Sistof  is  situated  on  the  Danube,  and  does  an  exten- 
sive business  in  the  shipment  of  grain  and  supplying 
the  interior  towns  with  imported  goods.  The  work 
developed  rapidly  here  during  the  first  period  of  our 
history — 1857  to  1887.  It  was  badly  broken  up  during 
the  war  and  has  advanced  but  slowly  since.  There  are 
now  28  members  and  10  probationers.  Our  Theological 
School  is  located  here.  The  fine  new  building  was 
completed  this  summer.  Brother  Ladd  is  the  principal. 
He  is  assisted  by  Brothers  Thomoff,  Economoff,  Vul- 
chefF,  Popoff,  and  Petroff.  AH  except  the  last  graduated 
in  America.  Brother  Thomoff  is  also  pastor  of  the 
local  church. 
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Plevna  is  about  thirty  miles  from  the  Danube,  in  the 
midst  of  a  rich  agricultural  region.  It  is  inferior  to 
Sistof  in  general  intelligence,  but  is  improving  as  it  in- 
creases in  wealth.  The  progressive  spirit  of  some  of  its 
merchants  is  shown  in  their  patronage  of  our  schools. 
They  do  not  particularly  love  Protestantism  or  any 
other  form  of  religion,  but  they  appreciate  the  temporal 
value  of  good  moral  training  for  their  children. 

Our  work  here  was  first  opened  in  1876  by  a  colpor- 
teur. Brother  Gordan  TsvetkofF.  He  had  gathered  a 
little  circle  of  believers  at  the  opening  of  the  war  in 
1877.  In  the  break-up  which  followed  this  place  was 
abandoned  and  the  followers  scattered.  In  1881  this 
same  brother  was  returned  to  this  field,  where  he  still 
remains. 

The  five  members  and  few  other  adherents  form  a  live 
and  hopeful  society.  They  are  exposed  to  a  constant 
strain  of  persecution  which  is  at  times  exceedingly  viru- 
lent. We  own  no  property  here,  and  the  house  we  use 
is  not  very  convenient,  but  it  is  the  best  our  means  can 
provide.  Real  estate  is  high  and  rents  are  steadily  ad- 
vancing. "Skoro"  (soon)  is  the  word  if  we  mean  to 
buy, 

Tirnova,  the  ancient  capital,  is  romantically  situated 
among  the  limestone  cliffs  that  form  so  prominent  a 
feature  of  the  northern  border  of  the  Balkan  tract. 
The  surrounding  country  is  rich  in  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, and  the  city  is  intelligent,  progressive,  and  always 
radical  in  politics.  Dr.  Long  worked  here  and  in 
Shumla  several  years.  We  occupied  the  place  two  years 
after  the  war,  and  opened  a  theological  school  in  a  pri- 
vate house,  but  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  certain 
persons  in  authority  we  failed  to  secure  lots,  and  it  was 
determined  in  1882  to  remove  to  Sistof.  This  removal 
left  this  place  with  its  one  member  without  a  preacher. 
In  1887  one  of  our  graduates,  Peter  Vasilefi",  was  placed 
here,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  gathering  a  congregation 
of  forty  and  half  a-dozen  members.  A  good  lot  is 
now  attainable  at  a  fair  price.  The  prospect  of  growth 
is  very  good  provided  we  establish  ourselves  perma- 
nently. 

Loftcka  is  also  located  among  the  cliffs  about  fifty 
miles  from  the  Danube,  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  scenery, 
and  with  a  healthful  climate.  The  place  is  not  wealthy 
but  the  business  men  are  wide-awake  and  progressive. 
Our  work  here  was  opened  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  we  had  a  dozen  mem- 
bers. During  the  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  in  1877 
nearly  the  whole  society  was  swept  away,  together  with 
the  promising  young  preacher  in  charge.  The  work  has 
since  grown  to  seventeen  members  and  nine  probation- 
ers, but  most  of  them  are  from  other  places,  being 
pupils  in  the  girls'  school  located  here.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  inhabitants  attend  the  services  irregu- 
larly, and  the  local  patronage  of  the  girls'  school  is  in- 
creasing. Bible  women  find  the  homes  here  unusually 
accessible.  Still,  every  new  convert  is  fiercely  perse- 
cuted, and  the  "  abundant  harvest  "  is  not  yet.  The 
local  society  is  in  charge  of  Brother  Bantcho  Todoroff, 


a  graduate  of  our  school  in  Sistoff.     He  is  assisted   by 
the  writer,  who  is  in  charge  of  this  District. 

Farther  up  among  the  Balkan  lies  Troyan,  a  village 
of  six  thousand  inhabitants,  where  we  have  done  some 
work,  and  the  people  are  kindly  disposed,  but  we  are 
strenuously  opposed  by  the  authorities  of  the  neighbor- 
ing monastery  of  the  "  Holy  Mother  of  God," 

Selvi  lies  in  a  rich  valley  midway  between  Loftcha  and 
Tirnova.  Brother  Gabriel  EliefiT,  our  oldest  preacher, 
and  who  traveled  over  a  large  part  of  the  Balkan  penin- 
sula many  years  ago  as  colporteur,  is  now  spending  his 
declining  years  in  this  place.  A  young  man  is  work- 
ing under  his  charge  in  this  place  and  in  Gabrovo,  an 
important  educational  and  manufacturing  center.  We 
have  now  one  family  in  each  place  that  belongs  to  us. 
and  an  increasing  interest  is  reported  in  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures, 

Orchania  is  about  sixty  miles  from  Loftcha,  on  the  road 
to  Sofia.  It  is  beautifully  situated,  but,  on  account  of 
the  bad  water  used  in  the  place,  it  is  very  unhealthy. 
Our  work  opened  there  eighteen  years  ago.  It  has  been 
much  persecuted  and  has  sufl"ered  from  want  of  com- 
petent pastors.  Last  May  services  were  closed  by  order 
of  the  minister  of  public  worship,  and  the  preacher  was 
ordered  to  leave  the  place.  The  only  reason  assigned 
for  this  strange  proceeding  was  that  he,  the  minister,  rec- 
ognized no  Protestant  society  in  Orchania.  This  was  a 
mere  subterfuge,  for  we  had  been  officially  recognized 
by  the  minister  of  education  for  several  years. 

Petitions  addressed  to  the  minister  and  to  the  prince 
availed  nothing  \intil  consular  pressure  was  applied. 
Then,  after  having  troubled  us  for  three  months,  the 
minister  ordered  the  local  authorities  to  recognize  Ivan 
Dimiiroff  as  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 

Much  work  has  been  done  in  the  fifty  or  more  vil- 
lages of  this  District,  but  no  permanent  fruits  have  as 
yet  been  gathered. 


Diary  of  a  Native  Bible  Teaeher  in  Bombay. 

May  31. — In  one  of  the  houses  my  pupil's  husband 
was  at  home,  a  very  respectable  and  nice  gentleman. 
He  said,  "I  am  glad  you  came  to  teach  my  wife."  I 
replied,  "  I  have  no  time  for  secular  teaching,  but  give 
her  Bible  instruction."  He  said  that  he  always  reads  the 
Bible  and  does  not  worship  idols,  although  they  are  in 
the  house.  He  believes  there  is  one  God  and  respects 
Christ,  I  said,  "  Respecting  only  will  not  save  you.  Be- 
lieve on  him  as  a  divine  being,  and  believe  that  he  has 
made  atonement  for  sinners.  We  cannot  go  to  God,  and 
our  sins  will  never  be  forgiven,  unless  we  trust  in  Christ." 

I  said,  "  I  can  tell  you  by  experience  that  there  is  no 
ha])piness  in  this  world  until  our  sins  are  forgiven." 
He  looked  very  grave  and  said  that  the  thought  often 
struck  him  that  God  would  never  forgive  sins  unless 
somebody  bore  the  punishment  of  them.  Jesus  Christ 
suffered  the  punishment  for  us  ;  so  he  must  be  the  Medi- 
ator, and  so  on.     He  seemed  in  earnest. 
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June  4. — ■Wcul  to  x  iiouac  wlitre  1  have  d  vviy  nice 
papil ;  h«rdAughter  and  educated  son-in-law  vmn.  (her«. 
TI1C  first  quciition  lie  ptit  to  me  was,  "Arc  you  a  Chris- 
lian?"  I  replied,  "  Ves."  He  said  I  looked  so.  I  re- 
plied, "  I  •itn  f^ad  I  look  so,  and  those  who  &rc  not  Chris- 
.  know  at  once  that  1  am  one."     Ttien  be  began  to 


(eel  llic  need  of  forgivcnc&a.  Wlicn  you  will  »cc  your 
ftins  yoii  will  he  humble  and  cry  for  mercy  to  God  nnd 
repent,  and  then  you  will  see  Cn»d,  I've  no  doubt," 

June  13. — In  one  house  found  a  lady  lying  on  a 
couch,  crying.  1  went  near  and  asked  why  she  wept. 
She  said  she  would  tell  roe  because  slie  considered  me 
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WOMEN  OP  INDIA. 


«!ttcuss  with  me.  At  first  i  thought  he  was  in  earnest, 
2iui  very  soon  ]  fiiuiid  he  was  a  (-rest  humbug,  t  told 
him  I  did  not  care  to  discuxs  with  him.  as  he  was  not  a 
hatnbic  inquirer.  He  asked  mc  how  1  knew  it.  1 
said,  "  By  your  talk."  He  said  tbai  he  was  in  earnest 
and  that  he  wanted  to  sec  God.  I  said,  "  Yoii  can 
aever  se«  God  unless  you  know  you  are  a  sinner  and 


like  a  sister.  The  night  before  her  brother  came  home 
dnink,  pulled  her  hair,  and  beat  her.  She  cried  bitterly 
and  said  she  had  sjtenl  her  sirengtli  and  money  on  her 
brother  and  their  children,  and  that  they  were  very 
ungrateful. 

She  said  she  would  be  polluted  like  me  by  becom- 
ing a  Christian  and  then  give  all  her  money  to  a  Mission, 
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and  before  her  death  she  would  be  sure  her  money 
would  be  used  in  a  good  work.  Although  she  had  ex- 
pressed herself  as  being  sure  thnt  Christians  were  the 
best  sort  of  people  yet  she  called  ihem  polluted.  I 
explained  to  her  the  meaning  of  Christian  and  polluted  ; 
comforted  and  spoke  to  her  a  long  time  about  religion. 
She  seemed  pleased  to  hear  me,  and  said.  "Ah,  Lord, 
I  thank  thee  because  thou  hast  sent  an  angel  to  me  in 
the  time  of  trouble."  She  was  comforted  when  I  left 
her. 

June  14. — Visited  an  interesting  house.  The  woman 
looked  rather  restless  that  day.  I  asked  what  the  trou- 
ble was.  She  answered  that  she  liked  to  hear  and  learn 
the  Bible,  but  as  she  was  a  widow  the  people  persecuted 
and  abused  her  because  she  let  me  go  to  her  house. 
The  poor  woman  was  crying,  and  said.  "Please  do  not 
come  here.  I  shall  goto  my  sister-in-law's  to  hear  you." 
I  realize  more  and  more  every  day  in  what  a  sad  con- 
dition the  Hindu  women  are. 

June  22. — Visited  four  widows  ;  all  were  very  attent- 
ive. One,  who  is  very  anxious,  told  me  she  liked  my 
teaching,  but  she  could  not  understand.  "  How  could 
she  know  that  her  sins  were  forgiven  ?  " 

I  said,  "  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  thou 
shall  be  saved." 

She  said  she  would  believe  on  Jesus  willingly  and 
that  he  would  forgive  her,  but  how'was  she  to  know  that 
she  was  forgiven  ?  I  told  her  my  experience  and  how  I 
know  that  my  sins  are  entirely  forgiven.  She  listened 
thoughtfully,  and  said,  "This  really  is  a  mystery,  bnt  I 
shall  understand  when  my  sinsare  forgiven." 

June  24. — Visited  a  house  where  I  used  to  teach  two 
years  ago.  They  asked  me  to  go  and  teach  them  En- 
glish. I  said,  "  I  do  not  go  to  teach  anywhere."  They 
asked  what  I  did  the  whole  day.  I  said,  "  I  give  Bible 
instruction  to  the  women  who  are  willing  to  hear  it." 
They  inquired  if  I  had  many  houses  where  the  women 
learned  the  Bible  only.  I  replied,  "Yes,  many."  They 
laughed  loudly,  and  said.  "  We  never  thought  that  there 
were  any  such  stupid  women  to  love  your  Bible  !  What 
do  they  get  by  it  ?  Ah  !  the  world  is  getting  mad  with 
these  mission  workers.  We  do  not  know  what  we  will 
have  next.  We  never  will  be  so  foolish.  We  hear  the 
Bible  because  the  lady  who  comes  here  teaches  us  some 
other  things.  If  we  do  not  listen  to  it  she  will  not  come 
to  the  house." 

June  27. — Had  a  very  nice  time  in  the  schools.  The 
boys  and  girls  listened  so  attentively  and  remember  what 
I  teach  them.  It  does  one's  heart  good  to  see  their 
dear  bright  faces,  anxious  to  hear  every  word  and  ready 
to  answer. 

June  28. — Visited  seven  houses.  In  one  of  them  an 
educated  young  man  (Mohammedan)  began  to  talk  to  me 
in  a  very  respectful  way.  I  have  often  had  talks  with 
him.  He  said,  "  I  read  in  a  newspaper  that  if  any  one 
converts  a  man  he  gets  a  present  of  $1,200."  He  asked 
me  whether  it  was  true. 

I  said,  "  No,  no  ;  you  are  greatly  mistaken.  Last  year 
a  certain  missionary  baptized    thirty  or   forty  persons, 


but  he  did  not  get  a  cent."  He  was  astonished,  but  be- 
lieved me.  He  asked,  "  Are  you  really  saved  ?  "  "  Yes." 
"  Why  did  Jesus  save  you  ?  "  "  Because  I  was  a  sinner 
and  had  broken  his  commandments  and  was  fit  for  hell. 
AVhen  I  realized  this  I  went  to  him,  believed  on  him,  and 
was  saved."  He  said  that  he  honored  Jesus  and  believed 
him  to  be  one  of  the  saviours.  I  said,  "There  are  not 
many,  only  one,  and  he  is  Jesus  Christ."  Then  he  said 
that  he  would  tell  the  truth  ;  he  had  never  committed  a 
sin  in  his  life,  and  was  very  proud  of  ]iimself.  I  said, 
''  Weli,  Jesus  will  not  save  you."  He  said,  "What  kind 
of  people  does  Jesus  want.^"  I  replied,  "Wicked  and 
sinners."  Then  he  said  two  ladies  used  to  visit  his 
house,  but  when  he  began  to  ask  them  questions  they 
used  to  get  vexed,  and  at  last  they  left  the  house  en- 
tirely. Now  another  lady  went  there,  but  she  would  be 
sure  to  leave  the  house  soon.  But  he  had  tried  often 
to  get  me  vexed,  but  he  found  me  always  calm,  and  said, 
"  You  are  a  wonderful  creature  born  into  this  world." 

I  said,  "No  wonder  the  ladies  left  your  house  when 
they  saw  such  an  educated,  respectable  gentleman  so- 
obstinate,  and  trying  to  tease  them  like  a  child."  All 
the  ladies  who  were  listening  were  greatly  amused  and 
began  to  laugh.  I  said,  "  Now  we  will  not  talk  about 
this  any  more." 

The  last  three  months  passed  very  encouragingly. 
The  Bible  was  taught  in  the  houses  and  schools,  the  sick 
visited,  sorrowing  ones  comforted.  The  Lord  was  with 
me  ail  the  time  and  gave  me  strength  to  preach  to  the 
poor  souls.  I  could  realize  his  presence,  and  so  had 
happy  times. 

Beply  to  a  Criticism  on  Foreign  Mission^:  ih 
India. 

BV    W.    H.    MORSE,    M.D. 

Of  all  the  recent  unjustifiable  libels  upon  the  cause 
of  Christian  missions  that  which  is  most  unjust  of  all  is 
one  from  the  caustic  pen  of  Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  in  the 
Asiatic  Quarterly  Review.  As  I  am  quite  confident  that 
it  has  not  been  quoted  on  this  side  of  the  ocean  I  beg 
leave  to  extract  the  reference  entire,  from  the  article  on 
"The  Bhils  and  their  Country,"  of  which  it  forms  apart. 
It  is  as  follows  : 

"  Christianity,  as  preached  in  India,  is  a  failure,  while  the  creed 
of  Islam  is  an  increasing  success,  and  the  cause  for  this  must 
be  sought  in  the  inadapiibility  of  the  Christian  doctrine  to  Ori- 
entals. But  with  the  Bhils,  whatever  their  ultimate  religious 
position,  they  will  probably  first  be  absorbed  by  Hinduism. 
the  propaganda  of  which  is  every-where  around  them,  while 
that  of  Islam  is  non-existent  in  their  district.  I  have  some- 
times thought  that  Christianity  might  have  a  chance  of  success 
with  the  Bhils,  and  judging  from  the  satisfactory  results  ob- 
tained by  Christian  missionaries  among  barbarous  tribes  in 
Burma  and  Southern  India,  together  with  its  absolute  failure 
to  influence,  far  less  convert,  educated  Mohammedans  and 
Hindus.  I  believed  that  an  attempt  to  convert  the  Bhils  to  Chris- 
tianity would  possess  some  psychological  interest,  and  I  invited 
the  head  of  one  of  the  Calcutta  Missions,  and  also  missionaries, 
stationed  at  Indore,  to  esiabhsh  a  station  in  the  Bhil  country 
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and  try  their  hand  on  these  simple  people.  But  this  fruitful 
field,  where  the  untutored  savage  could  otTer  no  inconvenient 
objections  to  the  extravagances  of  Pauline  doctrine,  was  not 
suited  to  missionaries  who  preferred  to  live  in  comfortable 
houses  in  English  stations  to  the  hardships  of  ascetic  life  in  a 
lonely  wilderness,  and  my  invitation  was  not  welcomed  with 
nny  enthusiasm.  1  do  not  Icnow  that  this  is  a  matter  for.ierious 
regret,  for  missionary  teaching  might  have  undermined  the 
natural  virtues  of  the  Bhils,  but  it  would  have  been  interesting 
to  know  whether  the  doctrines  which  so  utterly  repel  the  cult- 
ured Oriental  would  have  been  assimilated  without  repugnance 
by  the  less  critical  savage." 

Of  living  writers  on  Indian  affairs  there  is  none  more 
interesting,  and  in  some  respects  more  significant, 
aUhough  others  may  have  been  more  powerful,  than  Sir 
Lepel  Griffin.  The  recognition  of  his  authority  coming 
from  the  Queen  with  the  order  of  Knight  Commander 
of  the  Star  of  India,  and  from  his  countrymen  in  all  of 
those  various  ways  of  adulation  so  dear  to  the  English 
man  of  letters,  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  or  to  be  ac- 
knowledged in  his  field  of  literature.  None  can  under- 
stand the  India  of  the  past  without  an  acquaintance  with 
his  Punjab  Rajas  3.nA  other  works,  and  none  can  more 
clearly  see  the  India  of  to-day  than  by  viewing  it  through 
his  eyes.  Only  the  other  day  the  consensus  of  tribute 
was  spoken  by  Professor  Arminius  Vambery,  who  said, 
"Among  the  many  distinguished  members  of  that  body 
of  public  servants,  who  by  their  great  moral  endow- 
ments, and  not  by  their  numbers,  ruled  the  millions  of 
India,  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  was  a  man  marked  out.  With 
confidence  his  many  admirers  look  forward  to  that 
time  when  he  shall  be  intrusted  with  the  governor- 
generalship  of  India  and  with  those  great  responsibilities 
of  empire  which  all  believe  that  he  can  fulfill  ably." 

In  addition  to  that  which  may  else  be  said  in  his 
favor  as  administrator,  scholar,  and  diplomatist,  it  must 
also  be  admitted  that  there  is  little  that  is  imperfect 
in  his  sympathy  with  the  religious  thought  of  the  day 
as  expressed  and  implied  in  both  England  and  India. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  show  that  he  has  really  parted 
with  any  substance  of  received  truth.  But,  in  view  of 
the  far  from  happy  language  of  the  strictures  which  I 
have  quoted,  the  Christian  world  cannot  judge  him  com- 
prehensively either  as  scholar  or  teacher.  There  would 
have  been  no  wound,  and  but  little  more  than  a  bruise. 
had  some  less  influential  intellect  touched  that  body  of 
religious  thought  which  has  so  enlarged  its  bulk  as  to 
seem  to  some  to  have  become  the  very  body  of  religion. 
But  with  incisive  pen  the  man  has  written,  and,  sinning 
against  light,  a  nerve  is  lacerated. 

The  attacks  upon  foreign  missions  by  Canon  Taylor 
may  be  due  to  absolute  ignorance,  and  those  of  other 
writers  to  positive  prejudice  ;  but  Sir  Lepel  Griffin 
writes  as  one  who  should  know  better.  His  opinion 
carries  weight,  and  as  such  should  be  honestly  met  by 
the  truth  which  heals  the  wound,  alleviates  the  pain, 
and  dulls  the  point  of  the  writer's  weapon,  ink-laden  for 
other  assaults. 

It  vould  be  difficult  to  find  another  more  marked  con- 
geries of  perversions  of  fact  in  contemporary  literature  ; 


and  in  returning  answer  one  seems  to  look  upon  the 
apple-bough  of  mid-winter  for  the  pink  and  white  of 
May.  The  opening  expressions  bid  for  exasperation  of 
animadversion.  "Christianity  as  preached  in  India  is  a 
failure."  Had  the  clause  been  deficient  of  the  defini- 
tive it  had  not  been  a  more  flagrant  offense  against 
truth.  It  might  as  well  have  been  said  in  emendation, 
"  Christianity  is  a  failure."  We  can  see  from  our  dis- 
tance the  crumbled  barriers  that  once  stood  to  repel  mis- 
sionary advance  into  India,  and  it  is  nothing  other  than 
absurd  to  think  that  the  man  has  trodden  Indian  soil 
and  failed  to  find  the  scattered  fragments  in  its  dust,  A 
failure  }  Then  the  power  of  Britain  in  India,  of  liberty 
in  America,  of  light  in  the  day,  are  failures.  A  failure  .' 
Has  not  the  Indian  Government  borne  testimony  to  the 
importance  and  value  of  Indian  missions,  and  is  it  not 
on  record  that  the  London  Quarterly  Revieiv  pronounced 
that  testimony  "one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in 
missionary  history  ?  "  A  failure  ?  Number  the  Chris- 
tians in  the  empire,  look  at  the  work  and  the  workers^ 
think  upon  the  sixty  thousand  schools  and  the  hundred 
colleges,  note  the  influence  of  the  great  ruling  Christian 
nation,  and  then  define  failure, 

"  The  creed  of  Islam  is  an  increasing  success." 
What  ?  Where  ?  Avowedly  there  is  in  most  of  the  great 
Mussulman  centers  a  nucleus  of  pr:paganda,  but  in  ef- 
fect it  is  paralytic.  Progress  is  unknown.  A  Moslem 
neophyte  is  a  rarity,  I  find  in  a  recent  number  of  La 
Revue  de  V  Orient  that  one  M.  Schumann,  a  Hanove- 
rian man  of  letters,  has  been  "authorized  to  embrace 
Islam."  This  is  the  only  case  of  which  I  am  cognizant 
as  having  occurred  in  a  Cliristian  land,  and  there  is  no 
intelligence  to  the  effect  that  there  is  any  more  consid- 
erable progress  among  the  people  of  other  religions. 
The  day  of  Mohammedan  advancement  was  a  day  of 
another  century.  In  the  Bombay  Gazette  Summary  of 
May  3,  1889,  the  Nawab  Imad  Nawaz  Jang,  a  well-known 
Hyderabad  nobleman,  says  :  "  In  India,  where  the  Mo- 
hammedans number  nearly  sixty  millions,  there  are  not 
even  ten  thousand  among  them  who  can  comprehend 
the  meaning  of  the  Koran  in  the  original."  Can  such 
leaven  have  any  other  than  a  negative  tendency  ?  Fanati- 
cism may  go  a  great  way,  but  fanaticism  stands  still  in 
India  to-day,  and  I  find  no  evidence  whatever  of  the 
"increasing  success."  On  the  contrary,  permit  of  a 
word  from  an  acute  writer,  who  says  ;  "  It  (Mohamme- 
danism) discovers  no  sympathy  in  East  or  West,  and  it 
seeks  none.  Its  hour  of  aggression  is  past,  and  the  hour 
of  self-sustentation  is  striking." 

"  The  inadaptability  of  Christian  doctrine  to  Orientals" 
is  another  extravagant  error.  The  array  of  facts  to 
prove  the  contrary  are  those  of  which  all  Christendom 
knows  with  pride.  Go  to  any  land  of  the  Orient,  and 
there  will  be  found  native  Christians,  not  scattered  like 
rari  tianies  in  gurgite  vasto,  but  numbered  by  tens  of 
thousands  and  occupying  whole  districts.  Visit  them 
as  neighbors,  and  you  will  find  the  adaptability  of  doc- 
trine shown  in  the  conduct  of  these  communities.  I 
quote  Sir  Richard  Temple,  who  says,  "  I  do  not  clain» 
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for  them  any  unusual  display  of  Christian  graces,  but 
they  behave  as  well  on  the  average  as  Christians  in  any 
land."  Such  a  test  is  severe,  and  those  applying  it 
-would  do  well  to  remember  that  the  efficacy  of  Christi- 
anity in  America  might  not  escape  with  its  credit  undi- 
minished bysuch  an  application.  But  take  whateverrule 
you  please  and  the  adaptability  will  be  found,  not  how> 
ever,  as  a  mere  cloak,  but  as  assimilated  into  the  very 
fibers  of  being.  Christian  doctrine  may  be — and  too 
often  is — the  food  of  the  Christians  of  America,  simply 
the  food.  But  in  the  life  of  the  Oriental  Christian  it 
is  the  very  blood,  the  vivifying  principle,  the  fluid  re- 
sponsive to  the  great  divine  heart. 

In  holding  that  the  Bhils  "will  probably  be  absorbed 
by  Hinduism,"  Sir  Lepel  advertises  "the  propaganda 
which  is  every-where  around  them."  I  question  very 
much  if  Hinduism  is  propagating  itself  in  Central  India 
or  anywhere  else.  Sankar-Acharja  and  Kumarilha 
Bhatta  have  no  sons.  To  speak  of  even  a  revival  of 
or  in  Hinduism  is  as  nonsensical  as  to  refer  to  a  revival 
of  Neo-Platonism,  If  we  seek  popular  opinion  of  that 
seeming  exception,  the  firahmo  Somaj,  we  find  that  that 
"reform  "  is  treated  as  nonsense,  as  looked  at  from- a 
Brahmic  stand-point.  "The  modern  Hindu  who  strives 
to  purify  his  faith  is  thinking  himself  out  of  Hinduism." 
Consider  what  the  propagation  signifies,  and  then  know 
that  it  cannot  be.  Recall  the  absurdity  of  the  super- 
stitions of  Hinduism  and  the  immorality  of  its  practices, 
and  understand  that  it  is  not  the  nature  of  Christianity 
and  of  Mohammedanism  to  permit  of  its  advance. 
There  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  Hindus  to-day, 
and  there  will  be  no  more  to-morrow,  but — thanks  to 
the  "  failure  "  of  Christianity — there  will  be  less. 

The  possibilities  of  Christian  work  among  the  Bhils, 
■viewed  from  an  Occidental  point,  are  hardly  as  hopeless 
as  the  writer  seems  to  indicate.  Those  hil!  tribes,  sav- 
age and  predatory  in  their  fastnesses  among  the  Vindhya 
and  Satpura  mountains,  are  supposed  to  be  descendants 
of  the  aboriginal  people.  They  have  been  described  as 
■"among  the  rudest  fragments  of  mankind,"  and  incon- 
trovertibly  the  missionaries  make  slow  progress  in  re- 
claiming them.  Yet  these  very  tribes,  who  figured 
from  Vedic  times  as  a  disturbing  element,  have  by  a 
Christian  government  been  turned  into  peaceful  culti- 
vators and  loyal  soldiers.  Thirty  years  of  British  gov- 
ernment has  accomplished  more  than  eight  centuries  of 
Hindu  and  Moslem  influence. 

Hunter  says,  "  There  is  scarcely  a  single  administra- 
tor who  has  ruled  over  them  without  finding  his  lieart 
■drawn  to  them  and  leaving  on  record  his  belief  in  their 
-capabilities  for  good."  Dr.  Maclcar  says,  writing  of 
the  progress  of  Christianity  in  India,  "Among  the  rude 
aboriginal  or  non-Aryan  tribes  its  success  has  been  re- 
markable." Take  as  an  instance  the  Khols,  of  the  same 
family  as  the  Bhils,  and,  if  any  thing,  more  predaceous. 
After  five  years'  labor  theGossner  missionaries  baptized 
their  first  converts  in  1850  ;  now  in  the  German  and  En- 
glish stations  together  these  amount  to  close  upon  sixty 
thousand.     If  this  was  done  with  one  tribe  why  should 


not  an  effort  with  another  tribe  be  as  successful  ?  Al- 
though I  have  no  direct  reason  for  doubting  Sir  Lepel, 
I  regret  that  at  the  moment  of  writing  I  am  unable  to 
say  on  the  authority  of  Indian  missionaries  that  efforts 
to  Christianize  the  Bhils  have  not  been  made.  When  I 
shall  have  been  advised  in  answer  to  my  inquiries  I 
shall  report.  I  do  know,  however,  that  still  another  libel 
resides  in  the  statement  that  "  missionaries  prefer  to  live 
in  comfortable  houses  in  English  stations  to  the  hard- 
ship of  ascetic  life  in  a  lonely  wilderness."  That  pref- 
erence, as  every  student  of  the  cause  of  missions  knows, 
is  invariably  put  aside  when  the  Redeemer's  last  com- 
mand is  graven  on  the  frontlet  of  the  missionary.  There 
may  be  cowards  and  renegades  in  India,  but  if  it  be  so 
they  are  not  longer  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  missions. 

As  to  "  undermining  the. natural  virtuesof  the  Bhils," 
it  only  need  be  said  that  the  general  opinion  of  writers 
on  India  is  that  they  have  few  "  natural  virtues  "  other 
than  those  derived  from  their  neighbors. 

But,  declining  further  discussion  of  Bhil  possibilities, 
and  leaving  in  abeyance  the  question  of  their  conversion 
"possessing  psychological  interest,"  there  are  two  other 
companion  references  in  the  paper  which  deserve  a  word 
of  attention.  I  allude  to  Christianity's  "absolute  failure 
to  influence,  far  less  convert,  educated  Mohammedans 
and  Hindus,"  and  the  concluding  clause,  "  It  would  have 
been  interesting  to  know  whether  the  doctrines  which 
so  utterly  repel  the  cultured  Oriental  would  have  been 
assimilated  without  repugnance  by  the  less  critical 
savage." 

It  is  observable  that  the  writer  does  not  say  that  "  not 
many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not 
many  noble  are  called."  The  inference  is,  however, 
that  that  is  his  meaning,  and  that  the  reference  of  St, 
Paul  applies  to  the  "educated"  and  "cultured"  Ori- 
entals. This  class  in  the  Orient  are  "not  many."  Dr. 
Leitner  says,  in  his  official  report  on  "Indigenous  Edu- 
cation," that  in  the  Punjab  "  not  more  than  ten  thousand 
know  Arabic  " — an  accomplishment  synonymous  with 
wisdom  and  nobility.  "  There  are  nine  pupils  to  every 
thousand  of  the  population  in  the  government  schools, 
and  of  these  not  one  in  the  nine  completes  an  education." 
It  is  true  that  much  importance  attaches  to  vernacular 
instruction  in  its  simplest  form — its  importance  favora- 
bly comparing  with  the  picture  of  Roman  education 
given  by  Horace — but  the  outcome  of  such  instruction 
is  not  culture.  Manifestly,  if  not  one  pupil  in  every 
thousand  of  the  population  "completes  an  education," 
the  cultered  are  exceedingly  few.  But  be  the  total  num- 
ber what  it  may,  do  we  need  to  turn  to  the  Annual  Sta- 
tistical Abstracts  to  learn  that  the  one  great  factor  in 
this  promotion  is  Christianity?  Yet  Sir  Lepel  stales 
that  Christianity  absolutely  fails  to  influence  this  class  ! 

And  he  goes  on  to  say  that  far  less  than  absolutely 
it  fails  to  convert  this  class,  utterly  repelling  it.  It  is 
the  old  sarcastic  query,  "  Have  any  of  the  rulers  or  of 
the  Pharisees  believed  on  him  ?  "  Sir  Lepel  answers, 
"None."  The  true  answer  is,  "Yes."  Sir  Richard  Tem- 
ple says,  "  Let  us  go  through  the  list  of  the  native  min- 
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istry,  and  we  shall  find  that  most  of  the  able  preachers 
■who  have  done  most  to  vindicate  Christianity  have  been 
of  the  high  caste."     It  is  true  that  the  majority  of  the 
Christians  are  of  the  lower  castes,  and  that  by  far  the 
greatest  measure  of  success  has  been  attained  among 
these  and  those  who  are  of  no  caste  at  all ;  but  it  cannot 
4be  otherwise,  as  it  is  only  the  small  minority  who  are  "  cul- 
tured "  and  high  caste.   And  why  should  it  be  otherwise  ? 
Are  not  the  humblest  people  those  who  are  the  most 
needy  and  who  most  appeal  to  the  Christian  sympathies  ? 
I  doubt  that  a  missionary  lives  who  would  not  preferably 
value  the  souls  of  the  lower  casies  and   the  outcasts. 
Yet  there  are  high  caste  converts  who  have    come  not- 
withstanding the   doctrines    that   "repel."      They  are 
few,  "  not  many  ;  "  but  they  are  strong  in  the  work.     I 
have  before  me  a  report — the  individuality  of  its  author 
not  altogether  apparent — which  says   officially,   "The 
iiighly  educated  Hindus  almost  invariably  hx^sSs.  away 
from  their  heathen  religion.     I  do  not  say  that  this  is 
true  of   Mohammedans,  but  the  Hindus   on  receiving 
western  education  do,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  cease 
[o  believe  in  the  ancestral   faith."     Rev.   Dr.   Thomas 
sav-s  that  these  "  largely  become  atheistic,  passing  thence 
through    deism."      The  missionary,  recognizing    this, 
matches  to  claim  his  most  favorable  opportunity  at  the 
stage  when  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  in 
human  accountability  to  a  Supreme   Judge  is  reached. 
Obviously,  therefore,  the  encouragement  of  education 
and  the  provision  and  support  of  vigilant  missionaries 
mean  a  more  considerable  evangelization  of  the  "  cult- 
ured Orientals." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  testimony  of  a  represent- 
ative man  who  has  had  such  rare  opportunities  to  know 
India  should  so  depart  from  the  truth.  It  may  be  aptly 
said,  in  conclusion,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Eartle  Frere, 
"Whatever  you  may  be  told  to  the  contrary,  the  teach- 
ing of  Christianity  ....  in  India  is  effecting  changes, 
moral,  social,  and  political,  which  for  extent  and  rapidity 
of  effect  are  far  more  extraordinary  than  any  thing  that 
you  or  your  fathers  have  witnessed  in  modern  Europe." 
Westfield,  N.  J. 
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BY    REV.   M.    V.    B.    KNOX,    PH.D. 

Very  soon  after  landing  among  the  Methodist  mis- 
sionaries here  I  became  convinced  that  the  schools 
sustained  in  the  cities  and  villages  were  one  of  the 
most  successful  agencies  used  to  build  up  our  work 
broadly  and  safely.  Subsequent  information  and  in- 
quiries have  confirmed  and  strengthened  that  opinion. 
One  of  the  problems  that  has  always  confronted  the 
Church  from  the  earliest  centuries  has  been  how  to 
make  pure,  real,  and  intelligent  Christian  character  in 
the  converts  from  heathenism. 

Think  of  Paul's  letters  along  these  lines  to  the 
Corinthians,  Galatians,  and  others.  The  Roman  monks 
*ho  led  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  to  the  truth,  as  can 


be  seen  in  reading  the  history  of  the  early  Church  in 
England,  wrestled  with  the  same  problem.  One  just 
converted  from  the  worship  of  idols,  the  spells  of  super- 
stition, the  force  of  heathen  customs,  and  from  the  long 
listof  mighty  influences  which,in  paganism,  are  combined 
to  dwarf  and  enslave  the  spirit,  cannot,  in  a  day  or  year, 
pass  from  those  things  to  a  broad-minded,  firm,  free 
Christian  character.  Many  of  the  old  roots  will  remain. 
How  to  build  up  character,  then,  is  a  mighty  problem 
here  as  every-where.  During  nearly  a  generation  of  ex- 
perience our  missionaries  have  found  that  the  work 
which  can  be  done  in  the  evangelical  schools  is  one  of 
the  most  potent  means  to  this  end.  They  are  wise  who 
put  large  sums  of  money  into  the  schools. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  system  of  schools  set  in 
motion  by  the  munificent  gift  of  Rev.  Dr.  J.  F. 
Goucher,  the  head-quarters  of  which  are  at  Moradabad, 
under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Dr.  E.  W.  Parker  and  wife. 
There  is  the  Goucher  High  School  for  advanced  pupils 
in  that  city  ;  then  a  hundred  schools  are  scattered  over 
the  old  province  of  Rohilcund,  for  both  boys  and  girls. 
Of  boys'  schools  of  the  primary  grade  Dr.  Goucher's 
endowment  supports  sixty,  in  which  there  are  being 
taught  more  than  two  thousand  pupils. 

The  conditions  upon  which  his  endowment  is  used 
make  it  obligatory  that  the  teachers  hired  shall  be 
Chtistians  and  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  that  each  school  shall  be  opened  every  day 
with  reading  of  the  Bible,  singing  a  Christian  hymn, 
and  prayer,  all  in  the  vernacular.  In  addition  to  this 
the  teachers  are  urged  by  the  missionaries  to  visit  the 
parents  and  friends  of  these  boys  at  their  homes,  after 
teaching  hours,  to  talk  with  them  and  instruct  them 
in  Christianity.  These  schools,  according  to  Dr. 
Goucher's  conditions,  must  be  in  villages  and  com- 
munities that  are  inquirers  after  Christianity,  and  be 
regarded  as  evangelical  forces  seeking  to  lead  the 
children  and  people  to  Christ. 

Out  of  these  primary  schools  the  brightest  and  most 
promising  of  the  boys  are  being  passed,  after  examina- 
tion, to  the  high  school  at  Moradabad,  where  they  can 
have  the  benefit  of  one  of  the  hundred  Goucher 
scholarships  awaiting  them.  Dr.  Goucher  sustains  forty 
girls'  schools  of  primary  grade,  also,  located  and  con- 
ditioned like  the  others,  from  which  there  is  going  a 
constant  stream  of  the  most  promising  girls  to  Mrs. 
Parker's  girls'  school  at  Moradabad,  where  Dr,  Goucher 
has  a  few  scholarships,  but  which  he  is  said  to  propose 
increasing  to  forty. 

All  through  the  North  India  Conference  similar 
schools  of  primary  grade  are  sustained  by  mission  funds 
or  otherwise,  feeders  of  the  various  graded  schools 
established  at  the  great  centers.  In  the  two  high 
schools  at  Moradabad  and  elsewhere  the  young  men 
and  women  are  prepared  for  matriculations  in  the 
government  universities  at  Calcutta,  Allahabad,  and 
elsewhere. 

Through  the  one  hundred  schools  sustained  by  the 
Goucher  Fund   about  three  thousand  families  are   di- 
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rectly  reached,  and  over  three  hundred  thousand 
people,  those  in  the  four  castes,  Mazbi  Sikhs,  leather- 
workers,  sweepers,  and  Thakurs,  that  are  most  fully 
patronizing  the  schools,  are  also  directly,  though  less 
positively,  reached  by  that  agency.  During  the  five 
years  this  fund  has  been  operative,  between  one  and  two 
thousand  soula  have  been  converted,  partly  through  the 
means  thus  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  missionaries. 
Here  is  a  field  so  promising  that  its  success  should  lead 
other  rich  Christians  of  the  United  States  to  put  their 
money  at  work  for  Christ  in  it.  This  is  done  by  some, 
Mr.  Frey,  of  Baltimore,  before  his  death  had  seven- 
teen scholarships  in  use  in  the  Bareilly  Theological 
School,  and  in  his  will  secured  to  the  Oudh  District 
enough  to  support  about  thirty  primary  schools.  Mr, 
W.  E.  Blackstone,  of  Chicago,  has  put  $3,000  into  the 
new  training-school  and  Deaconess's  Home  at  Muttra. 
Let  the  good  work  go  on.  In  all,  the  North  India  Con- 
ference this  year  reports  48S  schools,  with  over  16,000 
pupils.  O,  but  the  cry  there  is  on  every  hand  here  for 
workers  !  Not  less  than  a  thousand  openings  for  work 
in  the  North  India  Conference  alone,  with  magnificent 
promise  of  success,  must  be  refused  this  year  for  tack  of 
means  and  workers.  The  sum  of  forty  or  fifty  dollars  a 
year  will  sustain  a  primary  school  a  year  like  those 
found  already  to  produce  such  rich  harvests. 

A  remarkable  paper  on  "  Early  Marriage,"  prepared  by 
Mrs.  Dr.  Mansell,  and  read  at  a  District  Conference,  had 
so  much  of  worth  that  it  has  been  printed  and  widely 
read.  It  claims,  among  other  things,  that  tiie  physical 
deterioration  of  the  Indians  is  owing  more  to  marrying 
too  young  than  to  the  climate.  It  is  a  startling  state- 
ment, and  if  it  can  be  sustained  by  facts  and  figures, 
opens  up  new  demands  on  Christian  care  and  philan- 
thropy. Our  missionaries  seek  delay  in  marriage 
among  the  young  people  under  their  direction,  and  in  this 
eifort  commendable  success  is  being  reached.  Already 
later  marriage,  better  food  and  clothing,  and  other 
things  are  giving  a  sturdier  physique,  and  with  that  a 
better  brain  power,  so  that  the  young  people  sent  up 
from  our  schools  to  government  examination  for  the 
universities  and  other  fields  succeed  better  than  non- 
Christians,  for  they  are  found  to  be  mentally  and  phys- 
ically better  able  to  stand  the  excessive  strain  of  great 
intellecmal  efforts. 

It  is  the  policy  of  our  missionaries  to  build  up  graded 
schools  at  each  of  the  larger  stations;  so,  besides  those 
at  Moradabad,  they  are  at  Cawnpore,  Lucknow, 
Bareilly,  Budaon,  and  elsewhere,  for  boys  or  girls.  Like 
those  at  Moradabad  they  are  fed  from  the  lower  schools, 
though  some  of  the  young  people  come  directly  from 
the  Christian  families.  In  these  schools  have  been  pre- 
pared most  of  the  native  workers  used  by  the  mis- 
sionaries. 

They  get  culture  here  that  both  in  degree  and  worth 
they  would  otherwise  lack.  Along  with  the  regular 
studies  pursued  are  taught  the  great  principles  of 
Christianity,  so  that  they  become  rooted  and  grounded 
in  the  faith,  and  at  the  same  time  get  almost  wholly 


freed  from  the  baneful  effects  of  the  heathenism  which 
must  always  act  on  their  parents  that  have  failed  of 
similar  advantages.  Preachers,  exhorters,  teachers, 
both  men  and  women,  zenana  workers,  helpers,  and 
others  are  sent  out  from  these  schools  by  the  scores,  so 
that  our  widening  fields  are  partly  supplied.  But  the 
demand  is  greater  than  the  supply.  Hundreds  of  native 
men  and  women  could  be  judiciously  set  at  work  at 
once  in  the  three  India  Conferences  if  they  could  be 
obtained. 

When  a  young  man  shows  special  aptitude  as  a  pros- 
pective preacher  he  is,  on  finishing  his  course  at  some 
one  of  these  schools,  sent  10  the  theological  school  at 
Bareilly,  where  he  can  have  a  three-years'  course  to 
fit  him  better  for  the  ministry.  His  schooling  then 
does  not  cease,  for  he  is  usually  required  to  take  the 
course  of  study  for  local  preachers  and  serve  in  that 
office  for  four  years,  and  then,  if  promising  enough,  is 
recommended  to  the  Annual  Conference,  where  he  takes 
the  regular  Conference  course  during  the  four  years,  as 
we  do  at  home  ;  and  this  year  they  have  presented  to  the 
Conference  a  post-graduate  course,  whicli  the  preachers 
can  elect  to  carry  on  after  their  regular  course  is  ended. 

By  these  means  there  is  being  obtained  a  fine  body  of 
native  ministers  who  are  doing  good  work  for  God 
and  Methodism.  These  men  are  from  different  nation- 
alities, Jews,  Hindus,  Mohammedans,  Turanians,  and 
from  all  castes.  Brahman,  Rajputs,  Sikhs,  Chamars, 
sweepers,  and  of  no  caste.  That  God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons  has  illustration  here.  High  caste,  low  caste, 
all  castes  sit  together,  study  together,  eat  and  work 
together,  sing  and  pray  together,  lifted  to  the  high 
estate  of  children  of  God.  Cultivated  women,  without 
whose  elevation  India  cannot  be  elevated,  sit  as  wives, 
or  sistL-rs  with  these,  having  the  many-phased  enfran- 
chisement that  Christianity  gives  to  all. 

Methodism  in  India  feels  that  the  time  has  come  for 
yet  higher  education  of  its  youth,  the  same  as  early 
Methodism  felt  in  the  United  States.  It  must  have  full 
colleges.  It  justly  dreads  to  send  the  young  men  and 
women  carefully  taught  Christian  truths  in  the  liigh 
schools  to  mingle,  in  a  great  minority,  with  the  Hindu 
and  Mohammedan  young  people  to  be  found  in  govern- 
ment colleges,  lest  in  some  instances  they  become 
drawn  away.  A  growing  number  every  year  are  pre- 
pared for  matriculation,  so  that  a  college  for  young 
men  and  one  for  young  women  are  imperatively 
demanded. 

This  need  is  so  pressing  that  last  year  the  Conference 
voted  that  Dr.  Badley,  in  charge  of  the  Centennial 
High  School  at  Lucknow,  should  go  ahead  a  year  with 
his  class  beyond  matriculation;  and  this  he  did.  In  the 
same  city  the  Girls'  High  School,  Miss  DeVinne  in 
charge,  had  had  its  classes  carried  into  a  college  de- 
partment two  years  under  the  efficient  teaching  of  Miss 
Kyle.  Here  there  is  an  embryo  college  for  young 
men  and  one  for  young  women.  They  are  demanded 
by  the  advanced  needs  of  the  young  people,  to  save 
them  fully  to  us,  to  prepare  still  more   highly-cultured 
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'  norkers  in  our  Mission,  and  to  give  among  the  people 
due  prominence  to  the  exalted  place  we  occupy  in  the 
field  of  education. 

Indeed,  Dr.  Badley  has  taken  steps  already  toward 
building  a  college.  A  board  of  trustees  has  been 
organized  several  years.  At  Lucknow,  directly  opposite 
the  Mission  compound  and  the  Centennial  High  School, 
is  an  open  plot  of  five  acres,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Government,  which  has  been  presented  to  our  mission- 
aries for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  college.  It  is  worth 
^,000.  It  is  most  opportune,  and  comes  in  answer  to 
needs  and  prayers.  It  comes  when  Government  is 
favorably  disposed  to  mission  work  and  schools.  It 
comes,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  missionary  treasury 
is  so  depleted  that  it  cannot  devote  any  thing  this  year 
to  building. 

The  conditions  of  the  gift  are  that  it  must  have  a 
building  erected  on  it  which  the  Government  will 
approve  within  two  years.  Plans  have  been  submitted 
which  the  Government  has  approved,  a  contract  for 
building,  most  advantageous  ifi  price  and  payments,  has 
been  concluded,  and  our  missionaries  feel  that  some 
way,  by  some  means,  the  project  must  go  ahead. 
Here  is  a  chance  for  some  rich  man  in  America  to  build 
himself  a  lasting  monument  and  make  a  name  fragrant 
with  blessings  to  humanity.  What  chances  India  offers 
for  money  to  go  on  perpetuating  its  rich  blessings  and 
multiplying  its  living  forces  coined  into  Christian 
character  in  the  young  people  it  can  send  out  to  help  in 
edeeming  India ! 


Unman  Stewardship. 

BY  REV.  L.  C.  QUEAL,  D.D, 

The  nobleman,  the  ten  servants,  the  ten  pounds,  and 
the  command,  "Occupy  till  I  come,"  open  fully  the  ques- 
tion of  stewardship. 

The  return  of  the  nobleman  was  not  to  take  possession 
of  the  ten  pounds  with  increase,  but  to  see  how  each 
servant  had  used  his  stewardship  and  to  determine  his 
reward. 

Faithfulness  secured  possessions  and  authority  equal 
to  the  ability  shown  by  the  improvement  of  the  talents 
received.  The  direction  given  to  the  disciples,  when 
they  were  sent  into  the  village  to  bring  the  colt  they 
should  find  near  the  entrance,  manifests  Christ's  claim 
and  proprietorship  of  property. 

He  armed  the  disciples  against  any  claimant  or  ob- 
jector by  using  the  words,  "  The  Lord  hath  need  of  him," 
Luke  19. 

r.  The  return  of  the  received  pound  does  not  indicate 
failure  in  business  or  poverty  in  earthly  possessions,  but 
reveals  the  "wicked  servant"  in  his  denial  of  the  ait- 
ihoTity  and  government  of  God  over  all  accumulations. 

J.  The  untying  and  leading  away  of  the  colt  without 
opposition  from  the  owner  proves  his  acknowledgment 
of  the  Master's  right  to  claim  his  property  and  his  faith- 
fulaess  as  steward. 


3.  Responsibility  for  the  use  of  money  and  other  goods, 
represented  by  the  pound  and  the  colt,  requires  owner- 
ship and  control;  therefore  governments  are  right  in  se- 
curing to  individuals  exclusive  possession  of  property, 
that  stewardship  may  have  opportunity. 

4.  The  building  and  completion  of  character  demand 
the  possibilities  resulting  in  achieved  inequalities,  seen 
in  poverty  and  in  competence  and  in  wealth. 

S-  This  world  and  iis  resources,  this  life  and  its  op- 
portunities, were  not  intended  to  give  to  every  one  a  per 
capita  share  of  the  aggregate  wealth. 

6.  The  "anti-poverty"  theories  are  anti-God;  not  that 
God  has  ordained  some  to  poverty,  some  to  competence, 
and  some  to  wealth,  but  that  he  has  ordained  steward- 
ship, in  which  the  losses  and  gains  of  the  present  vary 
the  tests  and  opportunities. 

7.  The  reckoning  with  stewards  is  not  postponed  until 
the  end  of  all  opportunity,  but  "upon  the  first  day  of 
the  week."  He  whose  every  week  acknowledgment  of 
God  proves  him  a  good  steward  will  finally  have  author- 
ity or  reward  to  the  full  measure  of  his  well-used  ability. 
— Methodist  Review. 


The   Threefold  Gift   of  Christianity    to   the 
Heathen. 

The  three  great  facts  of  the  Christian  life  are  either 
absolutely  denied  or  wholly  ignored  by  all  pagan  peo- 
ples— the  fatherhood  of  God,  the  brotherhood  of  men, 
the  forgiveness  of  sins.  To  China  God  is  not  even  a 
name  ;  Co  India  he  is  but  a  dream  ;  to  Africa  a  terror. 
The  agnosticism  which  proffe  s  itself  to  America  as  a 
new  philosophy  has  had  for  twenty  centuries  free  course 
in  China — China,  where  the  ethical  ideals  are  high,  but 
the  spiritual  power  which  comes  through  faith  in  an 
unseen  God  is  wholly  unknown. 

The  transcendentalism  which  proffers  itself  to  America 
as  a  more  noble  substitute  for  historical  and  revealed 
Christianity  has  had  for  twenty  centuries  free  course  in 
India — India,  where  deity  is  impersonal,  heaven  is  un- 
conscious existence,  and  religion  is  a  dream  which  will 
not  endure  reason's  rude  shaking.  The  terror  of  an 
angry  God  or  gods,  as  a  motive  power  to  life,  has  had 
for  twenty  centuries  free  course  in  Africa — Africa, 
whose  civilization  was  among  the  earliest,  and  whose 
spiritual  paralysis  under  the  influence  of  a  religion  of 
terror  has  been  the  most  absolute  on  the  face  of  the 
globe. 

To  the  millions  on  these  continents  the  first  two  words 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  are  a  message  so  novel  as  to  be 
incredible.  Where  no  father  is,  there  no  brothers  are 
or  can  be.  The  moral  unity  of  mankind,  overleaping 
all  barriers  of  race,  creed,  and  habit,  as  yet  even  in 
Christian  America  only  a  vision  of  prophetic  souls,  is 
undreamed  of  in  paganism,  where  the  gulfs  of  caste  are 
as  broad  and  deep  as  that  which  the  Master  portrayed 
in  his  vision  of  the  other  world.  And  where  there  is 
neither  fatherhood  nor  brotherhood  there  is  little  or  no 
mercy  proceeding  from  brother  to  brother  man,  because 


so 


THE   TEACHINGS  OF  BUDDHA   AND   CHRIST  COMPARED. 


no  faith  or  hope  in  a   mercy   more    than   human   pro- 
ceeding from  heaven  to  earth. 

This  is  the  threefold  gift  which  the  Christian 
Churches  of  America  have  to  give  to  their  kin  beyond 
the  sea  ;  these  the  glad  tidings  which  carry  in  them  the 
secret  of  life  both  here  and  hereafter:  the  forgiveness 
of  sins,  bidding  men  forget  the  things  that  are  behind 
and  press  forward  to  a  nobler  future,  so  breaking  the 
power  of  all  priestcraft  and  giving  an  impulse  and  a 
hopefulness  to  all  spirit  of  progress  ;  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  binding  all  men  together  in  a  common  effort 
for  their  common  weal  ;  and  the  fatherhood  of  God, 
converting  religion  from  a  terror  into  a  hope,  from  a 
dread  into  a  love,  and  leading  men  out  from  the  apathy 
of  despair  into  a  life  of  promise  and  of  glad  expec- 
tancy.— Christian  Union. 


The  Teachings  of  Baddha  and  Christ  Compared. 

Sir  M.  Monier-Williams  has  given  us  in  his  latest  work 
on  the  religions  of  the  East  a  very  clear  and  powerful 
picture  of  Buddhism  as  it  exists  at  the  present  day,  to- 
gether with  a  full  and  scholarly  account  of  its  historical 
development.  While  the  able  exposition  of  the  evolu- 
tionary growth  of  a  theistic  system  out  of  one  that  was 
essentially  atheistic  will  be  valued  by  the  student  of 
comparative  religion  the  chapter  which  has  the  most 
interest  for  ordinary  readers  is  undoubtedly  the  last,  in 
which  the  main  points  of  divergence  between  Chris- 
tianity and  Buddhism  are  set  forth  in  detail.  Their 
moral  teachings  have  many  points  of  contact,  hence  the 
tendency,  among  those  whose  study  of  either  has  been 
superficial,  to  arrive  at  erroneous  and  confused  ideas  re- 
garding their  comparative  excellence  and  their  resem- 
blance to  each  other. 

At  the  root  of  all  there  is  this  fundamental  difference: 
Christianity  is  a  religion,  whereas,  according  to  Sir  M. 
Monier-Williams,  Buddhism,  at  least  in  its  earliest  and 
truest  form,  is  no  religion  at  all,  but  a  mere  system  of 
morality  and  philosophy  founded  on  a  pessimistic  theory 
of  life.  He  points  out  that  "every  system  of  religion 
must  postulate  the  eternal  existence  of  one  living  and 
true  God,  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  love,  the  Cre- 
ator, Designer,  and  Preserver  of  all  things  visible  and 
invisible."  It  must  also  presuppose  the  immortality 
of  man's  soul  or  spirit  and  the  reality  of  a  future  state. 
It  must  also  imply  an  innate  sense  of  dependence  on  a 
personal  God,  "  a  sense  of  reverence  and  love  for  him, 
springing  from  a  belief  in  his  justice,  holiness,  wisdom, 
power,  and  love,  and  intensified  by  a  deep  consciousness 
of  weakness  and  a  yearning  to  be  delivered  from  the 
presence,  tyranny,  and  penalty  of  sin." 

Now,  testing  early  Buddhism  by  this  criterion,  it  could 
not  claim  to  be  a  religion,  because,  first,  it  refused  to 
admit  the  existence  of  a  personal  Creator  or  of  man's 
dependence  on  a  higher  Power.  Next,  it  denied  any 
eternal  soul  or  Ego  in  man.  Nor  did  it  acknowledge 
any  external,  supernatural  revelation.     It  had  no  priest- 


hood— no  real  clergy,  no  real  prayer,  no  real  worship. 
Of  sin  or  of  the  need  of  pardon  it  had  no  true  idea,  and 
the  consequences  of  man's  sinful  acts  were  to  be  borne 
without  any  hope  of  help  from  any  Saviour  or  Re- 
deemer, or  from  any  being  but  himself.  The  later  de- 
velopments of  Buddhism  did,  it  is  true,  lead  to  the 
acquisition  by  it  of  the  character  of  a  theistic  religious 
system ;  but  it  is  easy,  Sir  M.  Monier-Williams  thinks, 
to  show  how  impossible  it  is  to  bridge  over  the  yawning 
chasm  that  separates  it  from  Christianity. 

We  may  indicate,  side  by  side,  the  main  divergencies 
as  shown  by  Sir  Monier: 

Historical  Differences. 


Buddhism. 


Christianity. 


By  the  doctrine  of   Karma  a  In  Christ  alone  there  is  forgivc- 
man  is  bound  hand  and  foot       ness  of  sins, 
to     the     inevitable     conse- 
quences of  his  own  acts. 

Buddha  always  described  him-  Christ  constantly  insisted  that 


self  as  self-made. 


he  was  God-sent. 


Buddha  came  down  to  be  bom  Christ  was  sent  from  heaven  to 


on  earth  in  a  rich  and  princely 

family. 


be  bom  on  earth  in  a  poor 
and  humble  state. 


Buddha  declared  that  all  en-  Christ  had  all  the  treasures  of 

knowledge  hidden  in  himself, 
and  macle  known  to  his  dis- 
ciples that  he  was  himself  the 
way  and  the  imth. 


iightenment  and  wisdom 
were  to  be  attained  by  his 
disciples,  not  through  him, 
but  through  themselves  and 
their  own  intuitions. 

Buddha  died  peacefully  among  Christ  died  in  agony  an  atoning 
his  friends,  suffering  from  an  death,  suffering  for  the  sins 
attack  ot  indigestion  at  the  of  the  world  at  the  age  of  33, 
age  of  80,  and  leaving  thou-  and  leaving  about  120  disci- 
sands  of  disciples.  pies. 

Buddha  is  dead  and  gone  for-  Christ  roseand  is  alive  for  ever- 
evcr,  or  lives  only  in  the  doc-       more, 
trine  which  he  left. 

Doctrinal  Differences. 


Buddhism  demands  the  sup- 
pression of  self,  with  the  one 
object  of  extinguishing  all 
consciousness  of  self. 

Buddhism  says:  Shun  the 
world  and  withdraw  from  it. 

Buddhism  teaches:  Expect  a 
never-ending  succession  of 
worlds  forever  coming  hiio 
existence,  developing,  decay- 
ing, and  reviving,  and  all 
equally  full  of  everlasting 
misery  and  change. 

Bodily  existence  is  continued  in 
sixconditions,  through  count- 
less bodies  of  men,  animals, 
demons,  etc. 

The  body  can  never  be  the 
abode  of  any  thing  but  evil. 

Look  to  final  deliverance  from 
all  bodily  life  as  the  highest 
of  boons  and  loftiest  of  aims. 

Beware  of  action,  as  causing  re- 
birth, and  aim  at  inaction,  in- 
difference, apathy, asthe  high- 
est of  all  states. 

Everj'  man  is  saved  by  his  own 
works  and  by  his  own  merits. 


What  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eter- 
nal extinction  ? 


Christianity  demands  the  sup- 
pression of  selfishness. 


Christianity  says:  Fight  and 
overcome  the  world. 

Christianity  teaches  :  Expect  a 
new  earth,  a  world  renewed 
and  perfected, in  which  right- 
eousness is  to  dwell  forever. 


Bodily  existence  is  subject  to 
only  one  transformation. 


The  body  of  man  may  be  the 
abode  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God, 

Present  your  bodies  as  living 
sacrifices,  holy,  acceptable  to 
God,  and  expect  a  change  to 
glorified  bodies  hereafter. 

Work  the  works  of  God  while 
it  is  day. 


Become  as  little  children,  and 
when  you  have  done  all,  ac- 
count yourselvesunprofitable 
servants. 

What  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eter- 
nal life.? 

—Christian  World. 
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Country  Churches  and  Missions. 

BV  A.  B.  LEONARD,  D.D. 

The  cities  and  large  towns  have  been  heretofore  largely 
relied  upon  for  missionary  money.  These  places  have 
been  visited  frequently  by  bishops  and  missionary  secre- 
taries, and  they  have  advanced  handsomely  in  contribu- 
tions to  the  missionary  treasury.  Many  of  these  will 
advance  still  further,  but  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which 
they  will  not  go. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  churches  in  the  smaller 
towns,  villages,  and  country  places  must  be  called  upon 
to  advance  their  contributions  to  this  great  cause.  To 
this  proposition  the  objection  will  be  made  that  these 
country  churches  have  a  hard  struggle  to  pay  their 
preachers'  salaries  and  other  current  expenses,  and  that 
therefore  but  little  should  be  expected  of  them  in  the 
way  of  benevolences.  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  in 
many  places  this  hard  struggle  arises  not  from  want  of 
ability  to  do  better,  but  the  disposition. 

From  personal  observation  I  am  prepared  to  say  that, 
in  proportion  to  wealth,  the  average  country  church  does 
not  pay  as  much  money  for  benevolent  purposes  as  the 
average  city  church.  An  increase  of  the  benevolent  con- 
tributions in  these  churches  will  increase  their  willing- 
ness to  pay  more  largely  for  current  expenses.  Nothing 
so  unfavorably  affects  the  prosperity  of  the  Church 
and  hastens  its  death  as  the  lack  of  the  benevolent 
spirit,  Paul  recognized  benevolence  as  a  grace,  and 
exhorted  the  Corinthian  Church  to  abound  in  it  (2  Cor. 
8.7). 

A  revival  of  the  benevolent  spirit  in  many  country 
churches  would  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  spiritual  life 
that  would  result  in  wide-spread  revivals  of  religion. 
Many  of  these  churches  are  dying  out,  not  because  they 
cannot  do  any  thing,  but  because  they  lack  the  energy 
to  try.  A  revival  of  interest  in  the  cause  of  missions 
will  start  them  on  a  career  of  victory. 


Bnrean  of  Missionary  Intelligence. 

Greencastle  District,  N.  W.  Indiana  Conference. 

President,  Rev.  A.  A.  Gee,  D.D.,  Presiding  Elder  of  Green- 
castle District. 
Secretary,  Vifv.  G.  A.  Bond,  P.  C.  of  Coatesvilie,  Ind. 

The  object  of  this  Bureau  is  to  open  up  direct  com- 
munication with  each  mission  field  and  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable with  each  missionary,  and  thus  bring  each  one 
and  their  needs  into  close  relation  with  the  people  at 
home,  such  as  is  not  possible  by  the  use  of  ordinary 
methods  or  genera!  information.  This  Bureau  will  not 
supplant,  but  supplement,  such  general  methods.  These 
letters  will  be  circulated  by  the  secretary  through  all  the 
charges  of  the  District,  and,  when  desired,  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  afterward,  and  will  be  read  in  the  mis- 
sionary prayer-meeting  which  the  presiding  elder  de- 
sired to  be  conducted  at  each  point  on  each  charge 
according  to  the  Discipline. 


Thus  each  missionary  will  secure  the  persona]  prayers 
of  thousands  of  Christians  and  probably  many  letters  of 
encouragement,  and  thus  will  be  formed  numerous, 
centers  of  power,  the  influence  of  which  will  only  be 
terminated  by  the  radiating  lines  reaching  the  ends  of 
the  earth. 

We  confidently  believe  that  millions  of  precious  souls 
will  be  born  of  God  in  foreign  fields  in  answer  to  these 
prayers.     (James  5.  16.) 

We  are  further  convinced  that  a  powerful  reflex  in- 
fluence will  come  upon  each  of  these  home  charges 
which  will  result  in  thousands  pf  souls  at  home  coming 
to  Christ  and  a  large  increase  in  our  contributions. 
Our  District  has  a  right  ambition  to  lead  the  Church  in 
missionary  enterprise. 

It  is  desired  that  all  friends  of  missionaries  having 
information  which  would  be  useful  to  us  (letters,  etc.) 
and  will  loan  or  give  them,  please  write  us. 

We  also  ask  all  returned  missionaries  to  write  us 
a  letter  descriptive  of  their  work  and  its  needs  at 
once. 

In  addition,  we  make  the  request  of  all  in  the 
mission  fields  who  read  this  before  receiving  a  per- 
sonal appeal,  please  anticipate  by  an  immediate  letter 
to  us. 

The  little  expense  of  carrying  on  this  work  will  be  de- 
frayed by  voluntary  contributions,  which  will  be  prayed 
for  buf  not  personally  solicited. 

If  every  District  in  every  Conference  would  adopt 
this  plan  we  believe  that  ten  million  or  more  could  be 
raised  for  missions,  and  millions  upon  millions  of  souls 
gloriously  saved. 

"Ask  of  me  and  I  will  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine 
inheritance." 

Address, 

Rev.  G.  A.  Bond.  Secrrtary  B,  M.  I. 

CoatesvilU,  Hendricks  Co.,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 


As  Others  See  Us  in  China. 

BY   MARCUS   L,  TAFT. 

About  eighty  miles  east  of  Peking,  China,  lies  the  city 
of  Tientsin,  the  treaty  port  for  the  capital  of  the  Chi- 
nese Empire,  Here,  among  other  modern  enterprises,  is 
published  weekly,  in  the  English  language,  The  Chinese 
Times,  a  secular  newspaper,  somewhat  on  the  plan  of 
the  New  York  Nation.  The  following  editorial  appeared 
in  its  issue  of  Oct.  12,  1S89  : 

The  Peking  University. 

The  prospectus  of  the  institution  shows  it  to  be  the 
natural  development  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mis- 
sion in  Peking,  which  grew  first  into  the  Wiley  Insti- 
tute, and  is  now  about  to  pass  into  the  more  advanced 
stage  of  the  Peking  University.  The  title  is  apt  to 
strike  those  who  hear  it  for  the  first  time  as  ambitious 
and  even  audacious;  but  when  calmly  considered  it  is 
scarcely  out  of  keeping  with  the  generabtone  which  the 
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outer  nations  assume  toward  China.  The  asaiiniption 
not  only  of  undoubted  superiority,  but  of  the  right  to 
impose  that  superiority  on  the  Chinese,  has  a  substantial 
Ijasis  of  fact  to  rest  upon,  and  whether  it  can  be  justified 
on  the  principle  of  non-interference  or  not  makes  no 
practical  difference. 

Facts  come  before  theories,  and  if  no  formula  yet 
exists  to  explain  the  fitness  of  the  domination  which 
the  foreign  spirit  is  resolved  to  exercise  on  the  Chinese 
mind  such  a  formula  will  in  time  be  discovered. 
Meantime  the  aggressive  movement  is  in  full  play,  and 
the  forces  behind  the  movement  are  apparently  loo 
potent  to  be  seriously  hindered  in  their  operation  by 
any  obstacles  whatever.  The  Peking  University,  under 
the  auspices  of  an  American  Mission  Board,  is  an  apt 
expression  of  the  whole  attitude  of  enlightened  foreign- 
ers toward  the  Chinese  Empire.  As  such  it  deserves 
the  best  consideration  which  we  can  give  it. 

The  idea  of  this  University  seems  to  have  been 
flashed  into  the  mind  of  Bishop  Fowler,  during  a  recent 
visit  to  Peking,  by  the  imperial  edict,  which  allowed 
■western  science  to  share  with  Chinese  learning  in  the 
honors  of  the  competitive  examinations.  Here,  thought 
the  Bishop,  is  our  opportunity.  The  Chinese  Govern- 
ment provides  the  motive  for  study  in  the  reward  it 
■offers  for  success  ;  but  it  does  not  furnish  the  means  of 
study.  We  will  supply  the  want,  and  with  the  teaching 
of  science  wc  will  mingle  the  teaching  of  Christianity  in 
such  a  way  as  to  spread  its  principles  among  the  literati 
of  China, 

The  missionary  spirit  is  as  much  a  living  force  in  the 
■world  as  the  greed  of  gain  or  the  passion  for  knowl- 
edge, and  the  China  field  is  so  large  and  attractive  that 
■we  may  reckon  on  substantial  and  perhaps  startling  re- 
sults of  its  operation  in  the  course  of  a  generation  or 
two.  It  is  probably  the  most  potent  factor  of  the  com- 
ing invasion  of  China,  and  as  such  challenges  attention 
to  its  methods.  And  if  by  discussion  and  free  com- 
parison these  methods  could  be  in  any  degree  divested 
of  error,  and  their  success  assured  without  the  draw- 
backs which  are  apt  to  mar  all  great  enterprises,  then 
public  benefit  will  be  certain  to  result  from  the  ventila- 
tion of  missionary  work  outside  the  professional  sphere. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  we  consider  it  our  duty  to 
direct  attention  from  time  to  time  to  what  the  mission- 
ary body  is  doing,  and  the  new  Peking  University  marks 
a  most  important  stage  in  that  work. 

The  appeal  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  to 
the  liberality  of  the  United  States  is  for  the  round  sum 
of  half  a  million  dollars,  to  build  and  endow  the  Uni- 
versity, of  which  a  copy  of  the  design  is  given  in  the 
prospectus.  The  appeal  is  accompanied  by  a  brief 
history  of  the  present  Wiley  Institute,  and  a  report  by 
the  principal.  Rev.  L.  W.  Pilcher,  for  the  year  1887-88. 
These  well-written  papers  show  what  a  very  good 
foundation  has  been  already  laid  in  Peking  for  the  new 
University,  and  what  opportunities  of  teaching  the 
future  literati  and  official  class  the  teaching  of  the  new 


sciences  would  give  them.  These  papers  are  backed  up 
by  a  stirring  article  by  Bishop  Fowler,  who  is  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  new  University.  The  Bishop  has  a  de- 
cided turn  for  graphic  and  terse  expression,  and  the 
way  he  sums  up  the  Chinese  intellectual  situation  is 
wonderfully  racy  and  at  the  same  time  fairly  near  the 
truth  : 

"The  Chinese  scholar  studies  history,  but  it  is  only 
that  of  China.  In  geography  he  knows  only  a  part  of 
China — nothing  beyond.  In  astronomy  his  earth  is 
central  and  his  stars  are  characters.  In  zoology  his 
tigers  jumping  into  the  sea  become  sharks,  and  his 
sparrows  become  oysters.  In  physics  he  starts  from 
the  five  toes  on  his  foot  and  the  five  fingers  on  his 
hand,  and  he  receives  five  elements  (water,  fire,  wood, 
metal,  earth),  five  planets,  five  senses,  five  musical 
tones,  five  colors,  and  five  mountain  ranges.  It  will 
take  but  little  actual  knowledge  to  overthrow  a  system 
that  rests  on  such  crudities.  Once  set  on  thinking, 
he  must  reject  the  contradictions  of  his  present  con- 
glomerate religion.  Let  us  push  our  present  agencies 
and  re-enforce  them  by  these  sappers  and  miners,  who 
will  let  us  into  the  capital  of  Confucianism  and  of 
Chinese  scholarship." 

In  this,  the  peroration  of  an  article  by  the  Bishop  in 
The  Christian  Advocate  of  New  York,  is  contained  the 
gist  of  the  object  and  the  hopes  of  the  Peking  Uni- 
versity, to  which  we  wish  all  the  success  which  such  a 
bold  undertaking  deserves. 

"  If  I  had  a  hundred  millions  I  would  to-day  endow 
the  Peking  University,"  said  a  lady  to  me  a  few  days 
ago.  Unless  she  was  different  from  most  mortals  such 
a  statement  was  a  great  mistake,  and  a  very  common  one 
too.  If  any  Christian  in  moderate  circumstances  can- 
not deny  himself  or  herself  now  for  Christ's  sake  ex- 
|>erience  shows  they  seldom  do  later,  when  possessed  of 
greater  wealth. 

The  first  subscription  from  one  person  of  ^600  to  the 
Peking  University  was  from  a  civil  engineer  who  sub- 
scribed in  memory  of  his  sainted  wife,  and  this  man 
said  that  he  could  not  afford  to  pay  it  all  at  once,  but 
in  installments  of  $100  at  a  time.  Already  he  has 
sent  in  $400.  and  he  is  good  for  the  balance.  Such 
giving  costs  planning  and  self-denial  for  Christ's 
sake. 

Lately  one  gentleman  has  given  $1,000  toward  the 
imperatively-needed  enlarged  premises,  provided  that 
930,000,  the  entire  sum,  is  raised.  Just  now  our  former 
opponents,  Chinese  students  possessing  governmental 
degrees,  and  who  are  willing  to  pay  tuition  and  support 
themselves,  have  to  be  refused  admission,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  we  cannot  accommodate  them.  Several 
subscriptions  of  $100,  and  of  smaller  amounts,  have 
been  received.  Let  each  of  us,  with  fervent  prayers  to 
our  triumphant  Redeemer,  and  by  gifts,  great  and  small, 
assist  in  establishing  this  most  important  and  promising 
educational  enterprise  of  Methodism  in  "the  landed 
Sinim." 
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Tlie  Coofereac*  Collection*,  Averace*, 
etc. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  shows  that  there  was  last 
year  an  increase  in  the  collections  from  the 
Conferences  of  $78,96071.  :ind  a  total 
increase  of  ^129,556  S^-  While  this  is 
gratifying,  the  expenditures  were  greater 


than  the  receipts,  and  the  debt,  which 
was  $78,340  13  on  November  i,  1888,  was 
increased  to  $97,76933.  It  is  therefore 
important  that  all  the  Conferences  shall 
increase  the  amount  of  the  collections  in 
1890. 

Six  of  the  Conferences  reported  over 
$35,000  in  their  culleclions  in  Stig,  Of 
ihesc  Philadelphia  stands  first,  witli  a  col- 
lection of  $59,029  50;  New  York  East, 
I45.103 ;  New  York.  $43,963  78 ;  Balti> 
more,  $39,745  96  ■  Central  Pcnnsj'lvania, 
$39,505  76  ;  Newark,  $35,486  05, 

Over  $1  per  member  was  given  in 
the  Arizona.  Black  Hills,  Montana,  New 
Mexico  English,  Utah,  and  West  China 
Missions;  90  cents  per  member  in  the 
Austin  Conference,  78  cenisper  member 
in  the  Idaho  Conference.  75  cents  in  the 
Nevad.T  Mission.  70  cents  in  the  Central 
China  Mission,  Puget  Sound  Conference. 
The  membership  beiflg  small,  one  or  more 
liberal  contributions  from  individuals 
largely  increases  ihc  average. 

In  Ihe  larger  Conferences  Philadelphia 
stands  first  with  its  98  cents  per  member; 
Baltimore,  92  cents  New.irk,  90  cents; 
New  York,  New  York  East,  and  Califor- 
nia, each  85  cents:  Central  Pennsylvania. 
Rock  River,  and  Colorado,  each  So  cents; 
Southern  German.  75  cents;  Southern 
California  and  Wilming^ton,each,  70  cents. 

From  60  cents  to  65  cents  per  member 
is  contributed  in  the  Central  German, 
Central  Illinois,  Central  New  York,  Cen- 
tral Ohio.  Chicago  German,  Cincinnati, 
GeneseCi  Minnesota,  New  England,  New 
Jersey,  North  Dakota,  Norlh-west  Swed- 
ish, Norwegian  and  Danish,  and  Saint 
Louis  German  Conferences. 

From  5ocen1s1o  58  cents  in  the  Illinois, 
\<s\\'^.  New  Enjj'land  Southern.  New 
Hampshire.  Northern  New  York.  North- 
west Iowa,  Oregon,  Pittsburg,  Upper 
Iowa,  Vermont,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming 
Conferences. 

From  40  cents  to  48  cents  in  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  Northern  German.  North- 
west German,  North  Ohio,  Ohio.  Saint 
Johns  Kiver  St.  Louis,  South  America, 
and  Troy  Conferences. 

From  30  cents  to  38  cents  in  the  Da- 
kota, Maine,  Mexico,  Michigan,  Nebraska, 
North  Nebraska,  North-wesi  Indiana,  and 
West  Wisconsin  Conferences. 

From  30  cents  to  aScL-nts  in  the  Indiana, 
Kansas,  Norway,  Missouri,  New  Mexico 
Spanish.  Southern  Illinois,  South  Kansas, 
South-west  Kansas,  Sweden.  Somh-east 
Indiana,  and  West  Nebraska  ConfercfiCcs. 

From  10  cents  to  18  cents  do  l!ie  Arltati- 
sas,  Blue  Ridge,  Central  Tennessee.  Dela- 
ware, Denmark.  Florida.  Italy.  Kentucky, 
North-west  Kansas.  Texas.  Virginia,  and 
West  Virginia  Conferences. 
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Less  than  lo  cents  from  the  Alabama, 
Central  Alabama,  Central  Missouri,  East 
Tennessee,  Foochow,  Georgia,  Holston, 
Lexington.  Little  Rock,  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, North  Carolina,  North  India, 
South  India,  Savannah,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Washington,  and  West  Texas 
Conferences, 

Eight  of  the  sixteen  colored  Conferences 
in  the  South  give  less  than  7  cents  per 
member,  and  the  other  eight  range  from 
7  cents  to  15  cents.  Of  13  white  Confer- 
ences in  the  South  9  give  less  than  16 
cents  per  member. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the 
poverty  of  our  members  in  the  South 
makes  the  contributions  from  them  very 
small,  and  if  {i, 200,000  shall  be  raised 
this  year  for  missions  the  average  in  the 
other  Conferences  must  be  at  least  70 
cents  per  member. 


iai>«lonwrr  AppropriKtlona  tat  1890. 

I.  Foreign  Missions. 

I.  /^/nVo.- For  the  work.       $3,500 
For  Contingent  Fund .  500 

For  the  Church  at  Cape 

Palmas I.SOO 

For  self-supporting 
schools  in  Liberia,  all 
at  disposal  of  Bishop 

Taylor. 2,50O 

$7,300 

3.  South  America: 

For  existing  work.,..     $35,210 
For  educational  work.         7,750 
For  properly  at.  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Board. .  8, 000 

$50,960 

3.  China: 

(1.)  Foochow $21,888 

(a.)  Central    China:   For 

the  work 35.332 

Central  China:  For 
re-enrorcemenis 
and  missionaries  at 

home. 3,400 

(3.)  NarlhChina:  Forthe 

work 41.999 

For  missionary  at  home.         1.400 
<4.)  West  China :  For  the 

work 3,300 

West  China :  For  re- 

enforcemenls 1,700 

3108,019 

4.  Germany: 

For  the  work $21,460 

For  interest  on  Berlin 

debt 600 

For  debts 7,000 

For  additional  insiruC' 
tion  in  Mission  In- 
stitute   850 

$29,910 

5.  Switurland:  For   the 

work 5,840 

Fordebts 3,500 

*9.340 

4},  Scandinavia: 

(l.)  Norway ;    For  the 

work $14,000 

Norway  :  For  transfer- 
ring preachers..         1,000 

(2.)  Sweden,   including 

Finland 25,068 

^.)  Denmark 8,362 

?48,430 


7.  India: 

(1.)  North  India:  For 
the  work,  to  be  re- 
distributed by  the 
the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  Bishop 
Thobnm $70,500 

For  purchase  of  prop- 
erty in  Agra.. . . .         1,000 

(2.)  Souihlndia:  Tobe 
ledisiribuied  by 
the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  Bishop 
Thuburn 2I,ooo 

(3.)  Bengal:  To  be  re- 
distributed by  the 
Finance  Commit- 
tee and  Bishop 
Tiioburn 18,300 

For  special  evangelistic 
work,  at  the  dis- 
posal   of    Bishop 

fhoburn 2.000 

Total  for  India.      


C112.800 


8.  Malaysia: 

For    unconditioned 

work 2,238 

For  native  work  on 
duplication  prin- 
ciple          2,495 

For   W,    F.  Oldham's 

salary 1,000 

For  Transit  Fund 867 

$6,500 

9.  Bulgaria: 

Tobe  distributed  and 
administered  by 
the  Board 17.970 

For  the  church  in  Kust- 

chuk 150 

—    Si8,i2o 

10.  Italy:    For  the  work       45,085 
For    properly   at    San 

Marzuno i.ooo 

$46,085 

11.  Mexico:     For     the 

work,  lo  be  redis- 
tributed by  the 
Mission,  with  the 
approval  of  the 
Cor.  Sec 50.703 

For  debt  on  the  church 

in  Mexico 2,500 

For  interest  on  the  re- 
maining debt.  .  .  ■  300 

t53.4t3 

12.  yapan:  Forthework.       52,766 
For      missionaries    at 

home 3.900 

For  rent  of  house  in 
Nagasaki,  and  to- 
ward purchase  of 
property  in  Tokyo        2,533 

$58,198 

13.  Korea:  For  the  work,  of  which 

Si5ois  for  straightening  hne 

of  properly  in  Seoul $16,074 

14.  Lower  California: 

Forthework $1,000 

Total  for  Foreign  Missions. . . .  $566, 139 

II.  Missions  in  the  United  States,  not 
IN  Annual  Conferencbs.  to  bk  ad- 

MtNISTEHED  AS  FoKEIGN    MISSIONS. 

I.  Arizona. $7,000  00 

3.  Black  Hills 6,025  00 

3.  California  German 4.975  00 

4.  Indian  Mission  Conference..  .  3,700  00 

5.  Nevada, 3,700  00 

Atdisposalof BoardforschooU  850  00 


6.  New   Mexico,  English $6.20000 

Atdisposalof  Board  forschools  1,000  00 

7.  New  Mexico  Spanish 12,000  00 

AtdisposalofBoardfoTschoois  1,700  00 

8.  North  Pacific  Gentian 4, 500  00 

9.  Norlh-west     Norwegian     and 

Danish  ($Soo  available  from 

January  r,  1890), 4,833  oo- 

la  Utah 9,100  (x> 

For  schools 7,950  00 

Scandinavian  work S.390  00 

"             schools 1,400  00 

II.   Wyoming 5.44^   50 

Total $85,763  50 

III.  Domestic  Mission's. 

1.  Welsh  Missions: 

Northern  New  York $300 

Kock  River 600 

Wisconsin  ($200  to  be  available 

from  January  t,  1890) 400 

Wyoming 6ow 

Total $1,900 

2.  Scandinavian  Missions: 

Austin  (Swedish) $2,950 

Califurnia    (Norwegian) 1,170 

California   (Swedish 2,000 

Colorado  (Swedish) 500 

Louisiana  (Swedish) 750 

Minnesota  (Finnish). 400 

New  England  (Swedish) 3.400 

New  England  Southern  (Swedish).  1,300 

New  York  (Swedish) 1,000 

New  York  East  (Swedish) 2,400 

New  York  East  (Norwegian).,..  1,700 
Norlh-west     Swedish,     of    which 

S500  is  for  McKeesport 9.50O 

Norwegian  and  Danish 8,850 

Puget  Sound  (Swedish) 800 

Southern  California  (Swedish)...  700 

Wilmington  (Swedish) 300 

Total $37,720 

3.  German  Missions  : 

Central  German $4,800 

Chicago  German 3,850 

Fast  German 5.90O 

Northern  German 3.  I7S 

Norlh-west  German '.  3,800 

Southern  German 5.8cx> 

Saint  Louis  German 3,850 

West   German 6,950 

Total $38,125 

4.  French  Missions  : 

Central   Illinois $700 

Louisiana,  at  disposal  of  resident 

Bishop I.3SO 

New    England l,900 

New  England  Southern 800 

New  Hampshire 1,300 

New  Y'ork :,30o 

North-west   Indiana 500 

Troy 600 

Total $7,550 

5.  Chinese  Missions  : 

California $7,500 

New   York i,ooo 

Oregon i.ooo 

Tolal $9,500 

6.  Japanese  Missions  : 

Colifomia:  Forwork  in  California.     $4,700 
California ;  For  work  in  Hawaiian 
Islands,  to  be  administered  by 
the  Bnard I.30O 

Tolal fS.gOO 
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7.  Amtrican  Indians  : 

Central  N.  Y.  :   For  Onondagas. .  8500 

For  Oncidas 20Z 

Columbia  River 1,069 

Detroil 624 

Ccnesec 400 

Michigan 624 

Northern  New  York 624 

Puget  Sound 357 

Wisconsin 300 

Tolal S4.600 

8.  Bohemian  and  Hungarian  : 

Baltimore S500 

East  Oliio 1,220 

Pittsburg 1,250 

Rock  River 1,500 

Total S4.470 

9.  Italian  : 

Louisiana. $700 

New    York 1,000 

Total §1,700 

10.  Various   Foreign  Populations  : 
Philadelphia,  at  the  di^^piisal  of  the 

Conference  and  reEident  Bishop.     $3,400 

11.  EMgiisk-Speaiing : 

Alabama $3,500  00 

Arkansas 6.500  00 

Austin 6,000  00 

Blue  Ridge 5,000  00 

Caiifoniia 4>500  00 

Central  Alabama 3.400  00 

Cenlnil  Missouri 3,150  00 

I     Central  Tennc^ee 4,000  00 

Colorado 9, 100  00 

Columhia  River 5,Soo  00 

Dakota. 10,375  °o 

Delaware 850  00 

Detroit,  for  frtintier  work 5,500  00 

East  Maine 1, 500  00 

East  Tennessee 3,000  00 

Florida 2.500  00 

Georgia 3, 500  00 

Holsloii 4,500  00 

Idaho 3,600  00 

Kansas. i.Soo  00 

Kentucky. 5, 000  00 

Lexington 3-500  00 

Little  Rock 3,^50  00 

Louisiana. 5. 706  50 

Michigan,  Tor  frontier  wtjrk..  4,600  t» 

Minnesota 9.300  00 

Miwrssippi 6,000  00 

Missouri 4,000  00 

Monlan.i. 10,000  00 

Nebraska 2,800  00 

Xew  Hampshire 1,200  00 

N'orth  Carolina 3.600  00 

North  Dakota 10,37500 

Xonh  Nebraska. 5,Soo  00 

Northern  New  York 1,200  00 

North-west  Iowa 3, 600  00 

North-west  Kansas 7,000  00 

Oregon 2,0OO  00 

Pngei  Sonnii 5, 750  00 

SaJnt  John's  River 3,500  00 

Saini  Loaii 5. 500  00 

Savannah 3. 000  00 

SoBiii  Carr>lin« 5. 000  00 

Soaihcm  Califumia 6.500  00 

SoMb  Kansas 3,350  00 

SoBtb-wesi  Kansas   6,000  00 

Tennestt 3.150  00 

Tewi 4.385  00 

Veimoot 1.20000 

^"iipnia, 5,000  00 

WuhiB^ton. 3,400  00 

We«  NetMvska 9,500  oo 

WeaTeia*. 4,250  00 

*ea  Viipnia. 5.000  00 

VeHWitcuanii 4.15000 


Wilmington  (Si.ooo  for  work 

in  Virginia,    and  $600  for 

Dorchester  County,  Md.). . .     fl,6oo  00 
Wisconsin 4.500  00 

TotalforEng.-speakingMiss'ns  (259,341  50 
Total  for  Domestic  Missions,   including  mis- 
sions in  the  United  States  administered  as 
foreign  missions $459.97"  oa 

IV.    MlSCKLI-ASKOtJS. 

1.  Contingent  Fund ^25,000 

2.  Incidental  Expenses 31,691 

3.  Office  Expenses 25,000 

4.  For  Disseminating  Missionary.  . 

Information 10,000 

5.  For  Dalles  Sett  lenient, one  fourth.        6,000 

6.  For  the  Sandusky  Claim 2,0OO 

Total ; $99,691 

Recapitulation. 

/.  Foreign  Missions $566,139  00 

//.  Missions  in  U.  S..ett,....  85,763  50 
///.  Domeslic  Missions: 

Welsh  Missions 1.90000 

Scandinavian  Missions..  37.720  00 

German  Missions. 3S.125  00 

French  Missions 7.550  00 

Chinese  Missions 9.500  00 

Japanese  Mis'iions 5,900  c» 

American  Indians 4,600  00 

Bohemian  and  others. . .  9.570  00 

English-speaking 259.341   50 

Total.   $374,206  50 

IV.  Miscfllaneoui 99.691   00 

V.   For  OutsUtntlini-  Drafts . .  74,20000 

Grand  Total $i,2tx),ooo  00 

Contingent   Appropbiatio.ns. 
The  General  Missionary  Committee,  greatly 
regretting  its  inability  to  make  the  followin;,' 
appropriations,tt'hich  are  very  urgently  needed, 
orders  them  to  be  placed  in  the  list  of  apuiu. 
priations  as  contingent  on  special  contribu- 
tions for  the  purposes  named,  and  earnestly 
calls  the  attention  of  our  wealthy  and  benevo- 
lent people  to  these  objects,  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  be  provided  for  by  generous  special 
gifts,  without  diminishing  the  regular  contri- 
butions of  the  donors : 
Africa:  For  self-supporting  schools  in 
Liberia,  to  he  administered  by 

Bishop  Taylor $2,500 

China  :  Foochow  :  For  a  dormitory 

for  Foochow  University 3, 500 

Central  China :    For  buildings  for 

Nanking  University 6,000 

North  China ;  For  a  dormitory  for 

Peking  University 6,000 

India  :  North  India :   For  the  Luck- 
now  College 17.000 

Bengal ;   For  the  Calcutta  Publish- 
ing   House 15,000 

Italy :  For  the  purchase  of  property  in 

Rome ao.ooo 

Mexico:  For  extension  of  the  work. .  3,500 
Japan  :  For  dormitory  at  N^asaki..  5,000 
United  States  :  For  a  Mission  among 

the  Navajoe  Indians. 4.ooo 

For   extension  of   work   in  Indian 

Mission   Conference 1,300 

Total  of  Contingent  Appropriations.  .$83,500 


Woman'B    Home  .WMlaiMrr  Soeletr* 

The  Woinan's  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
met  in  annual  convention  in  Indianapolis. 
Ind.,  the  first  week  in  November. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  Dr. 
Rust,  read  her  report,  followed  by  that  of 


the  Treasurer,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Clark,  who  re- 
ported : 

Balance  froni  bit  year. -■ . .  ^15,077  40 

kccciplftfroRi  M  Kiiircef  fmu  Nov.  1, 188S, 

10  Nov.  1,   iSSg. .....................     6a,45l5  gi 

Tp"l »77.!J*  it 

Eipeoouuiet (X.iuj  ij 

Balance  nml  year 9.7Ji  ■ 

Among  the  expenditures  are  the  lul- 
lowing  items : 

MiiKioniiries  in  The  South. $10,346  15 

M  i^sionariei  in  Utah 5.3^1  S5 

Miuiogarie^  in  New  Meiico 3,107  04 

MUaionaiie^  in  Wa»hingloo Territory. .  ...  480  00 

Missionaries  in  Castle  (garden ^7103 

Immijtanis'  Home  in  Kasi  Boston 85J  38 

Immigrants'  Home  in  I'hiladclphia. 174  00 

Working  Girls'  Home  of  Brooklyn 856  06 

CDnfcrence  work.. gga  7^ 

Bohemian  work  in  Chit^o. 770  35 

Speedwell  Mission. . . .......  35  >a 

frontier  work  in  Michigan  through  Detroil 

Conference i,Q53  05 

Frontier  work  in  Michigan  through  Michi- 

San  Conference -.  ,  6ia  6a 

t  Garden  lodging-houte 1 ,194  t^ 

Indian  mittiont $,104  jj 

Mrs.  Lodge,  Secretary  of  Supplies,  re- 
ported supplies  to  the  estimated  amount 
of  $47,418  66. 

It  was  also  reported  that,  in  work 
among  the  colored  people,  the  Society  has 
buill  and  paid  for  industrial  homes  and 
schools  at  Orangeburg  and  Camden,  S. 
C. ;  Greensboro  and  Ashville.  N.  C. ;  Sa- 
vannah and  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Jacksonville, 
Fla. :  Holly  Springs.  Miss. ;  Little  Rock, 
Ark. ;  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  projected 
buildings  at  Morrisiown,  Tenn.,  and  Mar- 
shall, Tex.  In  the  white  work,  buildings 
have  been  erected  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Maroni,  Spanish  Fork,  Richtield,  Ephraim, 
Spiing  City,  Logan,  and  Provo,  all  in 
Utah.  Besides  these  the  Society  has  pro- 
jected and  is  providing  buildings  for  illit- 
erate white  girls  at  Chattanooga  and 
Athens.  Tenn.  It  has  buildings  and 
schools  among  the  Spaniards  at  Albuquer- 
que. Espanola,  and  Peralta.  New  Mexico. 
The  most  interesting  building  projected 
is  the  "Mothers'  Jewels  Home"  in  Ne- 
braska, to  be  an  orphanage  built  by  the 
Church.  In  its  work  the  Society  maintains 
sixty-two  missionaries  and'  teachers,  be- 
sides carrying  on  work  in  New  York,  Bos- 
ton. Philadelphia,  and  Chicago.  It  is  also 
working  among  the  immigrants,  and 
among  Bohemian  and  Polish  miners  irt 
Pennsylvania.  The  real  estate  and  build- 
ings of  (he  Society  are  worth  $91,000. 

The  appropriations  made  for  1890 
amount  to  $1 80,000,  and  were  for  work  in 
the  South,  among  the  Indians  in  Utah,  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  Alaska,  immigrant 
work,  in  New  York  city  and  Boston,  Dea- 
coness work  and  work  among  the  foreign- 
ers and  poor  in  several  of  the  Conferences. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  are : 

Mu.  John  Davis,  Prttidtnl,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Mas.  W.  G.  Williams,  Pra.  Exn.  Ctm.,  Dcla- 
wite.  O. 

Mrs.  R.  S.  Rust.  Cor.  Stc.  339  W.  Fourth  St., 
Cincinnali. 

Mis.  f.  A.  AiKKH.  Kee.  Stc.  144  Dayton  Si. 

Mn.  A.  R.  Claik,  7'i-nuar'fr,  itgYorkSt.,  CiD- 
cinitatL 
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MISSIONARY    WORK. 


SffontyB  P^issioitarg  Conreri. 


Let  th«  Pastor  or  Superintendent  uk  the  queilLonK 
in  the  exerciie  on  Mis^ionaiy  Work  and  the  school 
give  the  uisven^  Follow  Ihi>  by  a  dmogue  bcLueen 
a  boy  and  ^irl  leprae nting  Caleb  and  Martha,  and  then 
the  recitation  on  "  Ii  U  Curiou<  who  Give."  Next 
month  we  will  have  "  A  Talk  about  China." 


Tbe  S«rIpiDre  on  llllasioitkrr  Work. 

1 .  What  IS  the  ground  of  missionary 
■u-ork  ? 

God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  on  him  should  not  peri&h,  but 
have  everlasting  life.  (John  3.  16.) 
Good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be 
to  all  people.     (Luke  2.  10.) 

Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature.     (Mark  16.  15.) 

2,  What  is  the  need  of  missionary 
•work? 

The  Lord  looked  down  from  heaven 
upon  the  children  of  men,  to  see  if  there 
were  any  that  did  understand,  and  seek 
God.  There  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no, 
not  one.     (Psa,  14.  2,  3,) 

Without  Christ.  .  .  .  having  no  hope, 
and  without  God  in  the  world.  (Eph.  2. 12.) 

Who.soever  shall  call  upon  the  name  oi 
the  Lord  shall  be  saved.  How  then  shall 
they  call  on  him  in  whom  they  have  not 
believed?  and  how  shall  they  hear  without 
a  preacher  ?  and  how  shall  they  preach, 
except  they  be  sent?  (Rom,  10.  13-15.) 

3.  What  is  the  purpose  of  missionary 
•workt 

To  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 
lost.    (Luke  19.  10.) 

To  open  their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them 
from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  the 
power  of  Satan  unto  God.    (Acts  26.  18.) 

4,  What  is  the  sin  of  standing  aloof 
from  missionary  work  f 

We  do  not  well :  this  day  is  a  day  of 
good  tidings,  and  we  hold  our  peace. 
(2  Kings  7.  9.) 

Curse  ye  Meroz,  said  the  angel  of  the 
Lord,  curse  ye  bitterly  the  inhabitants 
thereof  ;  because  they  came  not  to  the  help 
of  the  Lord,  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against 
the  mighty,    (judg.  5.  23.) 

I  was  afraid,  and  hid  thy  talent  in  the 
earth.  ,  .  .  Thou  wicked  and  slothful 
sen-ant.    (Matt.  25.  25,  26.) 

;.  "What  is  the  motive  of  missionary 
workt 

How  much  owest  thou  unto  my  Lord  ? 
(Luke  16.  SO 

The  love  of  Christ  constraineth  us.  (2 
Cor,  S.  14.) 

What  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord  for 
all  his  benefits  toward  me  ?    (Psa.  116. 12.} 

6,  "What  are  the  ways  of  helping  mis- 
sionary work  t 

I  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  saying. 
Whom  shall  1  send,  and  who  will  go  for 
us  ?  Then  said  1,  Here  am  I,  send  me. 
(Isa,  6.  8.) 

Ye  also  helping  together  by  prayer  for 
us.     (2  Cor.  I.  II.) 

Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  har- 
vest that  he  will  send  forth  laborers  into 
his  harvest.     (Matt.  9.  38.) 

Honor  the  Lord  with  thy  substance. 
(Prov.  3,  9.) 

7.  What  is  the  spirit  in  which  help 
should  I'trgnvn  to  missionary  work? 


The  people  rejoiced,  for  that  they  offered 
willingly.     (1  Chron.  29.9.) 

She  hath  done  what  she  could.  (Mark 
14.  8.) 

8.  What  is  the  reward  of  a  sharer  in 
missionary  work? 

The  liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fat ;  and 
he  that  watereth  shall  be  watered  also 
himself.     (Prov.  11.  25.) 

The  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to 
perish  came  upon  me.     (Job  29.  13.) 

Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant; 
thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I 
will  make  thee  rulerover  many  things;  enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.  (Matt.  25. 23.) 

9.  What  is  the  end  of  missionary  work? 
This  gospel  of  the  kingdom  shall  be 

preached  in  all  the  world  for  a  witness 
unto  all  nations;  and  then  shall  the  end 
come,     (Matt.  24,  14.) 

And  the  idols  he  shall  utterly  abolish. 
(Isa.  2.  18.)  For  the  earth  shall  be  filled 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  the 
Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea,  (Hab. 
2.  14.) 

GlTlnc  for  Home  and  Forelcn 
niBalotiB. 

CALEB. 
"  Take  down  the  Good  Book,  Martha, 

And  read  me,  if  you  can, 
Of  wine  and  oil  sent  round  the  world 

By  the  Good  Samaritan. 
He  did  not  make  his  offering 

For  foreign  nations.     No ; 
He  spent  his  pence  for  the  man  he  found 

On  the  road  to  Jericho ! 

"  And  L  instead  of  sending 

My  gifts  to  alien  men. 
Would  make  my  offering  at  home 

For  brethren  of  my  ken." 

MARTHA. 
"  But,  Caleb,  if  the  Father 

In  heaven  had  reasoned  thus. 
He  never  would  have  sent  the  Lord, 

Our  Saviour,  down  to  us. 

"  He  would  have  found  some  mission 

Of  heavenly  degree 
For  one  so  dear  'mong  angels ; 

But  here  I  read  that  he 
'So  loved  the  world,  his  only 

Begotten  Son  he  gave, 
That  whosoe'er  believeth. 

Eternal  life  shall  have.' 

"  •  And  how  shall  one  believe  in  him 

Of  whom  he  has  not  heard  ? 
How  hear  without  a  preacher 

Who  shall  proclaim  the  word  ? 
And  how  shall  any  preach  except 

They  first  be  sent  ?  '     Again, 
'  How  beautiful  the  feet  of  them 

That  bring  glad  news  to  men ! ' 

"  And  '  Go  ye  into  all  the  world 

And  preach  the  tidings  glad 
To  every  soul.'    That  means,  1  think. 

That  money  must  be  had. 
And  we  who  go  not — shall  we  fail 

To  give,  that  others  may 
Go.  ■carr>'ing  the  bread  of  life 

To  millions  far  away? 

"God'schiklshouldgive,  as  he  should  live. 
By  faith,  not  sight.     So  given. 

The  gift  is  doubly  blessed.     Reward 
The  giver  hath  in  heaven." 


CALEB. 
■'  1  see !     I  have  been  acting 

As  if  our  land  must  be 
More  dear  to  Heaven  than  other  realms 

That  lie  beyond  the  sea  ! 

"The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  its  fullness. 

And  they  that  dwell  therein — 
His  millions  in  those  older  lands 

Groan  'neath  the  lash  of  sin  ; 
Their  cry  goes  up  to  heaven's  King. 

And  •  whatsoe  er,'  saith  he, 
'  Ye  do  for  these,  my  children. 

Ye  do  it  unto  me.' 

"What  joy  to  free  sin's  captive. 

To  break  the  yoke  abhorred. 
Reclaiming  eartn's  waste  places 

For  the  garden  of  the  Lord ! 
The  day  is  surely  coming. 

And  Cometh  now,  when  he 
Shall  have  all  power,  dominion. 

On  earth  from  sea  to  sea. 

"  To  speed  that  day  I — O.  honor 

Of  pure  and  priceless  worth — 
When  ihc  knowledge  of  the  Lord  our  Gotl 

Shall  cover  the  whole  earth. 
Forgive  the  laggard  1  have  been. 

Dear  Lord,  and  take  from  me 
Service  of  heart  and  purse  ;  for  I 

Was  blind,  but  now  1  see ! " 


It  1b  CniioDa  Who   Give. 

"  It's  curious  who  give.  There's  'Squire 
Wood,  he's  put  down  (2 ;  his  farm's  worth 
tio,ooo,  and  he's  money  at  interest.  And 
there's  Mrs.  Brown,  she's  put  down  $5 ; 
and  I  don't  believe  she's  had  a  new  gown 
in  two  years,  and  her  bonnet  ain't  none  of 
the  newest,  and  she's  them  three  grand- 
children  to  support  since  her  son  was 
killed  in  the  army ;  and  she's  nothing  but 
her  pension  to  live  on.  Well,  she'll  have 
to  scrimp  on  butter  and  tea  for  awhile  ; 
but  she'll  pay  it.  She  just  loves  the 
cause ;  that's  why  she  gives." 

These  were  the  utterances  of  Deacon 
Daniel  after  we  got  home  from  church, 
the  day  pledges  were  taken  for  contribu- 
tions to  Foreign  Missions.  He  was  read- 
ing them  off,  and  I  was  taking  down  the 
items,  to  find  the  aggregate.    He  went  on : 

■'  There's  Maria  Hill,  she's  put  down  $$ ; 
she  teaches  in  the  North  District,  and  don't 
have  but  l20  a  month,  and  pays  her  board ; 
and  she  has  to  help  support  her  mother. 
But  when  she  told  ner  experience,  the  time 
she  joined  the  church,  I  knew  the  Lord 
had  done  a  work  in  her  soul ;  and  where 
he  works  you'll  generally  see  the  fruit  in 
giving.  And  tTiere's  John  Baker,  he's 
put  down  $1,  and  he'll  chew  more  than 
that  worth  oftobacco  in  a  fortnight.  Cyrus 
Dunning.  $4.  Well,  he'll  have  to  do  some 
extra  painting  with  that  crippled  hand; 
but  he  II  do  it,  and  sing  the  Lord's  songs 
while  he's  at  work." 


Dr.  J.  L.  Phillips  says:  "You  must 
evangelize  befure  you  can  Americaniic." 

Dr.C.  H.Parkhurstsays;  "The Church 
is  the  parish  of  the  minister,  and  the  worid 
is  the  parish  of  the  Church." 
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<ral«vbtaai  oa  ihp  TCorld. 

What  is  lh«  populalioti  of  tlie  world  ? 
Sonw  persons  cslimnte  ii  at  t , $oo,oooiOOO 
afid  others  at  1^34,000,0001 

Htfvrarettvcsc  divided  religiously?  Into 
Christ  ians,  J  c ws,  M  ohxni  nicdans,  and 
buthcn. 

How  many  are  called  Christians? 
About  390.000.00a 

How  arc  ihosc  called  Christians  divided? 
IfliD  Proicstanis.  Greek  and  Oriental 
Chorehes,  and  Roman  Catholics. 

How  many  arc  Proteatanla  ?  About 
■i6,ooa.cxiD.  These  are  in- 
ht^iiMls  of  nominally  Prolesl- 
ixA  counlrics,  but  there  arc 
ml)-  about  30,000.000  who 
'TC  members  of  Protestant 
Clnrches. 

How  many  Jews  are  tScrc  ? 
About  S.ooo,ooa 

How  many  Mohammedans? 
Abtnit  17AOOO.000. 

How  many  Imthen  are 
Uiee?  About  856,000,000. 
Under  this  head  art  iitcludnl 
Slnuos,  Buddhists,  Confucian* 
iit<^  Brahmanisis.  Fetish,  etc. 

Ulial  is  the  population  of 
America  ?  About  too.000,000, 
'here  being 69,ocx>ooo  in  North 
America  and  31,000,000  in 
South  America.  About  one 
ftnrdt  of  the  people  of  Nonh 
America  and  nearly  all  ihc 
ptopte  of  South  America  are 
Rotnan  C<ilhotics. 

What  is  the  popuhtion  of 
turope  ?  About  333.000,000. 
rf  whom  one  ihinl  arc  mem* 
btrs  of  Ihc  Orcefc  Church,  one 
thsd  Proiesiants.  and  one  third 
Roman  Catholics. 

What   b  the  pojiulation  of 
Asia  ?     About  8oojx>o.ooo.  of 
wiwMn  about  one  fifth  arc  Mo- 
tuininctlanK,  and  nearly  ail  the  others  nre 
Ikralhen. 

Wtut  Is  the  population  of  Africa? 
AbiMit  300^000,000,  of  whom  one  tenth 
nrr  )loh.immcdans  .ind  three  fourths  are 
kcklhen. 

In  heathen  and  \[ohamniC(I^in  lands 
hm  many  Protef>tant  missionaries  are 
thie?  About  6,700.  of  whom  3,700  are 
women. 

Hew  many   native    laborers?    About 
How  many  adherents  ?     About  LSgo.- 


How  many  members  ?    About  7  yijooo. 

Howraanyorganixedchurch«?  About 
5.000. 

How  much  money  is  evpendcd  each 
year  by  I'rotcstnnta  to  ^vc  llic  Gospel  to 
heathen  ?  About  $10,000,000.  Of  this 
about  84.000,00018  raised  in  America  and 
46,ooaooo  in  Great  Britain. 


How 
United 
One. 


many  ministers  arc  there  in  the 
States  to    every    800   persons  ? 


How  many  missionaries  are  there   to 
c\ci)  400/xw  iouls  ill  ioretgn  l.inda  ?  One. 


of  developing  him,  so  ihc  work  of  redeem- 
int;  the  nxirid  h.ts  been  ihegteat  educator 
of  the  Church,  And  it  never  conies  to  its 
greatest  strcuKth  and  power  of  enthusiasm 
until  it  takes  up  the  foreign  work. — t>r. 
Slorrt. 


Rcr.  Dr.  T.  J.  Scott  writes  as  fol- 
lows- 

"  I.  I  recently  saw  two  rolleciions  or 
sicwanVa  books  i^uticn   up  on  the  'Inst 
man  plan,  which,  if  scrupulously  followed 
all  over  our  Million,  would  soon  give  us 
aself-supponmg  Church.  One 
of  these  books  give*  the  name 
of  each  village  in  which  Chris- 
tians live  .ind  the  amount  they 
arc   supposed    to  coniribuic. 
The  other  gives  Ihe  name  of 
each  Christian  with  a  monthly 
column   (or  regular  contribu- 
tions.    Let  all  try  the  plan  ! 

■■3.  If  we  leach  the  children 
t«  give  to-d.iy  we  will  have  a 
giving  Church  to-morrow.  Or- 
ganiie  the  Kauria  Paiian." 


DIAGRAM  or  RELICIOXS  OF  THE  WORtD. 

What  is  pxprcied  of  lis  ?    To  send  the 
Gospel  lo  every  creature 


The  foreign  missionary  work  re-invig- 
orates  Ihe  Church  for  its  home  work.  As 
great  themes  widen  tl-e  intellect,  so  great 
purposes  foster  strengih  of  spirit.  Genius 
expands  with  the  cini'as.  Thus  it  wnsln 
ihc  early  Church.  Paul  was  wonderfully 
quickened  by  (he  thought  of  Ihe  evangel- 
ization of  the  world  which  was  laid  upon 
his  heart.  As  the  subduing  of  the  earth 
is  the  work  commilied  to  tnan.  and  the 


Th  r  foreign  missionary ' 
brings  rnlo  ^*1ew  the  kingship 
of  CtniSl  and  keeps  the  millrn- 
n\a\  ages  before  the  mind  of 
Chrisicndom.  All  things  con- 
verge toward  (he  final  if\i  not 
remote  victory  of  the  Son  of 
God.  Through  work  for  him 
among  the  heathen  we  become 
ulentitied  with  him  as  we  never 
could  by  sacrament,  song,  or 
sermon.  The  work  and  the 
person  of  Christ  were  never  so 
apparent  to  the  Church  as 
they  are  to-day.  This  is  due 
to  the  influence  of  missions. 
When  the  Churrh  hat  becune 
indolent  and  scK'scekiTig  the 
mllle'inial  splendurs  have  faded 
from  its  tj-ea  ;  but  work  brings 
nearer  and  makes  clearer  (he  ultimate 
ages  of  serenity,  peace,  and  Christian 
triumph.  We  need  that  Chrislian  faiiil- 
ism  which  is  sure  that  Christ  U  10  con- 
quer.and  that  the  coming  yearsof  earth's 
hi.stor>*  are  as  full  of  bright  nei*  and  beauty 
as  the  former  ages  have  been  of  darkness 
and  blood.— iV.  Slorrt. 


assumption  of  the  task  has  been  the  means  >  liculars. 


During  a  riot  at  Nanking  one  of  our 
chapels  was  destroyed,  but  no  harm 
came  to  our  mbsionanes.  At  this  writ- 
ing  wc  have  not  received  the  full  par- 
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PorelfD  mtsalona  «nd'  niB«loiiarl«B  of 
the  IHelhodlai  EplMopal  Cbarcb. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Missionary 
Society,  issued  last  Mnrch,  reported  as 
connected  with  the  Society  in  its  foreign 
missions  14.8  foreign  missionaries,  t2i  as- 
sistant foreign  missionaries  (wives  of  mis- 
sionaries), 3J3  ordained,  and  441  unor- 
dained  native  missionaries,  916  native 
teachers,  69  foreign  teachers,  594  local 
preachers,  44,432  members,  16,863  Pro- 
bationers, 112,928  Sunday-school  schol- 
ars. All  the  reports  from  our  foreign 
fields  for  the  year  1889  have  not  yet  been 
received.  We  cannot  give  the  reports  for 
1889  until  April,  1890.  The  China.  Japan, 
and  Korea  Missions  will  hereafter  meet 
in  [he  spring,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  ob- 
tain earlier  reports  from  our  foreign  fields. 
As  a  rule  (here  has  been  progress,  and  in 
some  fields  a  large  advance. 

Africa. 

The  African  Mission  was  commenced 
in  1833  and  organized  as  a  Conference  in 
1836.  The  Conference  had  the  name  of 
Liberia  until  changed  by  the  last  General 
Conference  to  Africa.  It  has  been  a  dis- 
appointing (ield.  Missionaries  have  been 
sent  there  only  to  die,  or  to  return  home 
discouraged,  and  for  several  years  the 
Missionary  Society  has  not  had  a  mission- 
ary in  Africa.  It  appropriates  money  to 
supplement  the  small  salaries  of  the  native 
preachers  in  the  Africa  Conference  who 
are  laboring  in  Liberia;  (2,500 a  year  is 
given  for  (his  purpose.  This  year,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  $2,300,  there  were  appropri- 
ated and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Bishop 
Taylor  I500  for  a  contingent  fund.  $1,800 
for  repairs  on  a  church  at  Cape  Palmas, 
$2,500  for  schools  in  Liberia,  and  an  ad- 
ditional $2,500  for  schools  in  Liberia  if  the 
money  is  contributed  especially  for  this 
purpose. 

In  the  Africa  Conference  within  Li- 
beria are  27  appointments,  2,641  members, 
161  probationers,  60  local  preachers,  38 
church  buildings.  In  1888  the  people 
contributed  $1,184  toward  self-support, 
and  the  Missionary  Society  gave  them 
$2,500  for  this  purpose.  While  some 
have  believed  that  the  churches  ought  now 
to  be  able  to  support  their  own  pastors 
Bishop  Taylor  reports  that  they  are  gen- 
erally very  poor  and  should  have  the  ap- 
propriation made  by  the  Society. 

But  this  work  in  Liberia  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Missionary  Society  is  but  a 
small  part  of  what  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  is  doing  for  Africa. 

Bishop  William  Taytoris  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Bishop  of  Africa,  and  his  salary 
is  paid  from  the  Episcopal  Fund  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Under  Bishop   Taylor  are   Methodist 


missionaries  on  the  Cavalla  River  in  Li- 
beria, and  on  the  Congo  River  and  vicin- 
ity, and  in  Angola,  who  have  been  sent  out 
and  are  aided  by  the  Bishop  Taylor  Tran- 
sit and  Building  Fund,  which  last  year  col- 
lected from  Methodists  over  $46,000,  the 
most  of  which  was  expended  for  the  work 
in  Africa. 

Some  of  the  Missions  are  already  self- 
supporting,  and  Bishop  Taylor  believes 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  they 
will  all  become  so.  There  are  twenty 
stations  in  the  Cavalla  River  and  Cape 
Palmas  Districts  in  Liberia.  In  the  Congo 
country  are  Missions  at  Mamba,  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Congo  ;  Kabinda,  near 
the  Congo  mouth,  and  other  points  on  the 
Congo.  In  Angola  are  Missions  at  St. 
Paul  de  Loanda,  Oondo,  Pungo  Andongo, 
Nhanguepepo,  and  Malange. 

Bishop  Taylor  writes :  "  Our  Angola 
Missions  were  commenced  a  little  over 
four  years  ago.  They  have  furnished 
many  useful  lessons  from  the  school  of 
experience,  and  demonstrated  the  possi- 
bilities of  success  in  the  three  great  de- 
partments of  our  work — educational,  in- 
duslrial,  and  evangelical — and  of  early 
self-susteniaiion,  later  absolute  self-sup- 
port and  then  self -propagation,  founding 
new  Missions  without  help  from  home. 
Our  work  has  to  be  run  mainly  along  the 
lines  of  human  possibilties,  combining  rare 
human  adaptabilities  with  divine  power 
and  special  providences  under  the  imme- 
diate administration  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Hence  our  greatest  difficulty  is  to  find 
young  men  and  women  possessing  these 
rare  adaptabilities.  We  have  them  now 
in  Angola  and  also  on  the  Congo  and  West 
Coast ;  but  the  sifting  at  the  front  required 
to  get  them  is  too  big  a  contract  for  me. 
I  can  only  do  the  best  I  can  and  commit 
and  intrust  all  the  issues  to  God.  He 
works  out  bis  will  patiently  and  kindly. 
The  people  he  sendshome  are  good  Chris- 
tians, but  on  account  of  personal  disabili- 
ties, or  family  relationship  and  responsi- 
bilities, find  themselves  disqualified  for 
this  peculiar  style  of  work,  and  not  able  to 
make  self-support,  and  hence  quietly  leave 
for  home.  Many  of  such  would  gladly 
stay  if  we  would  pay  them  a  salary,  which 
we  cannot  do,  though  we  don't  question 
their  natural  rights.  Thus  we  lose  num- 
bers and  gain  unity  and  strength." 

South  America. 

The  South  American  Mission  was  com- 
menced in  1 836,  among  the  English  speak- 
ing people  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Spanish 
house-to-house  work  commenced  in  1864 
and  Spanish  preaching  in  1867.  Bishop 
Watden  has  lately  returned  from  visiting 
the  Mission  and  reports  that  it  has  883 
members,    6S8     probationers,    1 1    local 


preachers,  20  churches  valued  at  $190,200 
2  parsonages,  35  Sunday-schools  witt 
1,728  scholars.  The  principal  points  oc 
cupied  are  Buenos  Ayres,  Rosario,  am 
Montevideo.  Rev.  C.  W.  Drees,  D.D.,  is 
superintendent. 
The  missionaries  are : 

Rev.  C.  W.  Elreo,  D.D..aDd  wife,  BueiuM  Ajrrei 
Atgentina. 

Rev.  Geo.  P.  Howar<J  aad  wife.  MonlcTideo,  Uni' 
guiy. 

Rev.  Cluulei  W.  Miller  and  wife,  Mendota,  Ktgi^ 
tina. 

Rev,  A.  H.  Milae  uid  wife,  Buenoi  Apvt,  Arfcn< 
lina. 

Rev.  W.   T.  Robioioa  and  wife,  Buenot  Ayres 

Ar^DILDA. 

Rev.  John  M.  Spongier  and  wife,  Rourio,  Argeo. 
tina. 
Rev.    T.    H.    SlockloD  and    wife.   Buenoi  Ajrre* 

Argeniini. 

Rev.  John  7.  Thoiiuan,  D.D,,  and  wife,  Buena 
Ayres,  Argentina. 

Kev.  Wm.  TalloD  and  wife,  Montevideo,  Uniguaj. 

Rev.  Tho*.  B.  Wood,  D.D.,  and  wife,  Bucbm 
Ayra,  Argentina. 

The  great  tide  of  emigration  flowing 
into  the  Argentine  Republic  from  Europe 
is  rapidly  developing  its  resources,  and 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  is  well 
established  in  the  confidence  of  many  of 
the  people. 

There  are  also  in  South  America  some 
Missions  established  by  Bishop  Taylor  and 
missionaries  sent  out  by  him  or  by  the 
Bishop  Taylor  Transit  and  Building  Fund. 
The  head-quarters  of  these  Missions  arc 
at  Concepcion,  Santiago,  Coquimbo,  in 
Chili,  and  Iquique,  Peru,  and  at  Para, 
Manaos,  and  Pernambuco,  in  Brazil.  In 
Iquique  is  a  school  with  70  boys  and  60 
girls  enrolled,  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  J. 
P.  Gilliland,  who  preaches  to  a  native  con- 
gregation Sunday  morning.  Rev,  James 
Benge  works  among  the  sailors  and  En- 
glish -speaking  people  at  Iquique.  At 
Coquimbo  is  a  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  R.  D. 
Powell.  There  is  a  school  at  Coquimbo 
with  30  boys  and  33  girls  enrolled.  At 
Serena  is  a  small  school.  At  Santiago  is 
a  college,  the  building  di  which  cost 
$75,000.  There  are  328  pupils  enrolled, 
and  13  teachers  are  employed.  Rev.  1.  H. 
DeFetra  is  the  president.  There  are  two 
schools  at  Concepcion,  one  for  bojs  and 
the  other  for  girls.  Rev.  G.  F.  Arms  is 
president  of  the  boys'  school,  which  has 
98  pupils.  The  girls'  school  is  in  char^ 
of  Miss  Helena  Nicssman,  aided  by  Miss 
Emma  Grant,  and  has  64  pupils.  Rev. 
W.  F.  Griowe  has  opened  a  school  at 
Angol  with  40  boys  and  girls  in  attend- 
ance. Miss  Crosby  has  a  small  school  at 
Talcahuano,  the  port  of  Concepcion. 

China. 
The  China  Mission  was  commenced  in 
1847,  and  has  since  developed  into  a  Con- 
ference and  three  other  Missions,   wth 
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wcr  3,000  members  and  2,000  prob^ilian 
■cr5.     The  Clltn<l  Mission  was  divided  tnta 
<he  FoQchow  and  Central  China  Missions 
-in  1S6S. 

Tke  Foeckinu  Misshn  was  organiied 
into  a  Conference  in  1S77,  and  has  now  53 
ordained  and  49  unardained  native  preach- 
ers. 53  native  teachers,  2.370  members, 
and  1,346  prob^lioners,  wiih  2,100  pupils 
in  the  Sunday-schools.  The  head-quar- 
ters of  the  Mission  are  ai  Foochow,  and 
here  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  Anglo- 
<Iiiinese  College,  which  has  been  accom- 
plishing a  valuable  work. 
The  missionaries  are: 

B«T-  T.  [^anohuF  and  vWt^  KdocTiov. 

ptir.  W,  B.  Lary  and  nifis,  Fgixh'jw. 

R»».  N.J.  Plumb  and  »ifc,  FoMhow. 

Rev.  N.Silu,  D.D.,  Ahdaife,  FoMhsw. 

Rev.  G.  B.  Smyih  ind  wih.  Foochow. 

Rev.  M.  C.  Wgliroi  and  wife,  Foochow. 

Set,  J,  H.  Woiley  and  wife  (Cliflsd  S}iriD£i..N,  Y,J, 

Tk<  Ctntral  China  Missimt  was  com- 
menced in  1868,  and  has  its  principal  sla,- 
tions  at  Kiukiang,  Chinkiang,  Nanking, 
-and  W'uhu.  with  live  naiive  preachers,  i\ 
tiaiive  teachers.  14  other  native  helpers, 
305  members,  504. probnti otters,  720  pupils 
in  Sund a)'- schools. 

The  missionaries  are : 

Ke>.  Jus  J.  Bisburf  and  wife,  Kiubiang. 
fier,  R.  C.  Becbe.  M.D..  and  wif;.  NinliinE. 
Rev.  Jabfl  C.  Fcrguteii  and  wift.  Nanking. 
%a.  J.  R.  Hyti»anit  wife.  KiiitEBiig. 
R#*^  JasH*  JacLson  jind  wif?,  CUJokliMIS. 
E.  R.  JeU^d,  M.D..  >4cnLinK. 
Hn.  C.  S.  JelliwDlin  United  Suttril. 
Eei.C.  F.  Kupfrrand  vife  (513  South  Fifth  Street, 
Oain.  Ind.). 
Kn.  E.  S.  Ij,i(lc  and  vife,  KiuiiiaDg. 
Kn.W.C-  Langdeii.  Chinki.uig, 
Mn-  W.  C.  t<l>iiB<^en  fFredonlx,  N.  Y.). 

ft».  D.  W.  Nkboli  snd  wife,  Njinking. 
Rjn,  Geo..  A.  Siuan.  M.D  ,  and  wifc.  Wuhu. 
He*.  JoliB  Waller  and  oifc.  Wuhu. 
Rn.  A.  C.  WriKhi  Bfld  wife,  Naaki(i|[, 

The  Rct.  V,  C.  Hart.  D.D,,  was  for 
manyraj^  the  able  superimendent  of  the 
Mission,  but  is  now  in  the  United  Slates, 
and  is  not  connected  with  the  Mission. 

Tiu  North  China  Misu'on  was  com- 
menced in  1869.  and  its  prii^cipal  sta- 
tions are  Peking.  Tientsin,  and  Tsunhua. 
The  address  of  the  missionaries  at 
Tninhua  i:s  Tientsin.  The  Mission  hss  18 
Mtive  preaic!i5^r5.  20  native  teachers,  33 
*ther  native  helpers,  782  members,  517 
piobati<»D«rs,  756  pupils  in  the  Sunday- 
xfaools.  Rci".  H.  H,  Lowry  is  supcrin- 
mdent.  At  Peking  is  Peking  Unii'ersity, 
«(  whirli  t}i£  Rev.L.  W.  Blcher.  D.D., 
iipraident. 

The  Dits5}9ii9ri<«  ind  their  post -offices 

«t: 

ItEi.  r.  Bnm  bbJ  wife,  Pddng, 

S=.,Cfn.  E.Cw"«,  M.P.,«ndTrHe  (Dmirer,  Co(,>, 

K.  U.  Q^i^a^  U.D..  a»)  wife.  Peking. 

I».  Geo.  K.  DiMH  ud  wife.  Pelciai. 

In.  I.  D.  Gaaesell  and  rife,  Peking. 

J  J.  Cifwi.  M.D..  and  nife-  Tienisin, 

In    V.  r.  Hobn  aad  iriffi.  Peking. 

•  '  "-"     ."~  '      '•     ■^-- 


Rtv,  H.  H.  l.Di*ty  Btid  wife,  Pekine. 
Rt.-,  L,  W,  Filch?!,  P.P.   Mid  »ift.  Piking. 
Kev.  J.  H.  Pyke  ind  wife,  PefciiiH- 
Rfv.  .M.   L   Tafi  and  vifc  I4S0  Clinton  Avenue, 
Brooklyn.  N.  V.J. 
Rev.  W.  F.  Walker  and  wife.  Tienwiti. 
Rev.  0.  W.  Willci*  and  n-ifit.  Pckiim. 
Miu  Vmh  O.  Greer,  Peking. 
Miu  Uviie  E.  DavU,  F^kins- 

7&  West  China  Mission  was  com- 
menced in  1881,  but  was  afterward  broken 

upbj'a  mob.  It  was  re-established  in  1888, 
and  last  year  reporced  9  members,  7  pro- 
bationers, and  a  day-school  with  23 
scholars.  The  Mission  is  at  Chungking, 
and  Rev.  Spencer  Lewis  is  superJnti:nden[. 
The  missionaries  are : 

Rev.  Spencer  Lewi^  a:nd  witc.CliuDgkiDg. 
KcT.  U,  UUn  Cwly.  Cliungking, 
Rtv.  S,  A.  Smiih,  ChunBl:ijig, 

Germany. 

Tht  Mission  in  Germany  was  com- 
menced in  1849,  and  organized  into  a 
Conference  in  1X56,  We  have  now  no 
missionaries  in  Germany,  and  merely  send 
assi5ia.nce  lo  the  native  preachers  there  at 
work.  It  has  58  naltvc  ordained  and  17 
native  urordained  preachers,  with  7,296 
members,  2,203  probationei^,  and  10,680 
scholars  in  Sunday-school.  Although  we 
arc  now  sending  no  missionaries  to  Ger- 
many, last  year  Rev.  N.  W.  Clark  was 
sent  as  a  teacher  in  Martin  Mission  Insti- 
tute and  is  supported  by  ihe  Society. 

Switzerland. 

The  Mission  in  Switzerland  was  com- 
menced in  1849,  and  was  organised  as  a 
Conference  in  1886.  We  have  no  mis- 
^onaries  there  sent  from  Ihe  United  Slates. 
There  are  2S  native  ordained  preachers,  5 
native  unordained  preachers,  4.846  mem- 
bers. 906  probationers,  with  13,398  schol- 
ars in  the  Sunday-school. 

The  churches  both  in  Switzerland  and 
Germany  are  laboring  under  ihe  incubus 
of  heavy  debts  which  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety is  helping  to  pay.  When  paid  it  is 
asserted  that  the  churehes  will  then  be 
able  to  support  themselves  without  assist- 
ance from  America. 

Scandinavia, 

The  Missions  in  Scandinavia  embrace 
the  work  in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Den- 
mjwk  and  commenced  in  1853.  The 
Scandinavians  that  emigrate  10  this  coun- 
try are  generally  very  ihcifty  and  make 
valuable  citizens,  and,  when  Christians, 
valuable  members  of  the  Church. 

The  Mission  in  Swedtn  was  organized 
as  a  Conference  in  1876.  It  embraces 
the  Kingdom  pf  Sweden  and  has  one  dis- 
trict in  Finland,  Russia.  Il  has  63  native 
ordaine^l  preachets,  41  native  unordained 
preachers.  13.333  members,  and  3.4S3 
probationers.    We  have  there  no  foreign 


missionaries,  though  ihcre  are  some  work- 
ers in  the  Mission  ^vho  were  converted  in 
this  country  and  afterward  returned  lo 
their  country  to  preach  the  Gospel. 

The  Mission  in  Norit/ay  was  organized 
as  a  Conference  in  1876,  and  embraces 
the  Districts  of  Christianla  and  Bergen. 
with  16  native  ordained  preachers,  5  na- 
tive unordained  preachers,  J.JoS  members, 
309  probationers.  3.710  pupils  in  the  Sun- 
day-schools. There  are  no  missionaries 
in  the  Conference  sent  from  the  United 
States. 

The  Mission  in  Denmark  was  a  part  of 
our  Scandinavian  work  that  commenced 
m  1853,  It  reports  jnativeordaincd  and 
8  native  unordained  preachers.  1,361  mem- 
bers, and  314  probationers.  In  the  Mis- 
sion the  only  foreign  missionary  was  the 
superintendent.  Rev.  Karl  Schou,  who 
died  last  year.  Rev.  J,  J.  Chrislenscn  is 
now  the  superintendent. 

INBIA. 

The  Mission  in  India  was  commenced 
in  1856.  by  Dr.  Wm.  Duller,  and  now 
(here  4rc  in  India  thrte  Conferences;  North 
India.  South  fndia,  and  Bengal.  The 
work  is  under  the  care  of  Bishop  Thobtirfi, 
who  for  twenty'five  years  was  a  mission- 
ary in  India,  and  who  is  making  full  proof 
of  hiscall  lo  the  ofhce  of  Bishop,  and  ihe 
work  is  greatly  prospering  under  his  su- 
pervision. 

The  Conferences  meet  this  month,  and 
by  April  we  shnll  be  able  to  give  the  new 
nppoinlments. 

The  Mission  in  North  India  was  or- 
ganised as  a  Conference  in  186^.  At  the 
last  Conference  ii  reported  24  foreign  mis- 
sionaries, 20  of  whom  were  married. 
There  were  also  35  Eurasian  and  Eu- 
ropean assistants,  with  47 native  ordained 
and  iz6  native  unordained  preachers,  626 
native  teachers,  17  foreign  teachers,  83 
oiher  helpers,  3.733  members,  and  4.186 
probationers,  wilh  691  Sunday-schrioEs, 
and  43.559  Sunday-school  scholars.  This 
Mission  reports  each  year  a  most  gratify-' 
ing  advance. 

The  missionaries  are  : 

Rev.  B,  H.  Barley,  D,I>„  »»■)  "■Ife,  Lurkiqw. 

Rev.  C.  L-  Bare  *nd  wiTe.  -ShahjehAopur. 

Rev.  J&hn  BlAek'toek  and  «ife,  ShAhj^hanpur. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Butcher.  !kl.tl.,  and  wife.  Ilijnour. 

Rev.  W.  R.  Clancy  and  wife.  Ran^doii.  Burma. 

Rev.  T.  Craven  and  *Jfe,  IN'aini  Tal, 

Re-,  S.  S.  IVuc,  M.  D.,  itid  oil*,  Filhoragarh, 

Rev.  F.  W.  Foole  aod  -.ife,  Xaini  Tol. 

Kev.  G.  F.  Hcpkln*.  Cawnpore. 

Rev.  R.  HoiJtini  ind  wife.  .Shahjebaopur. 

Rev.  T.  S.  Johnwn,  M.U.,  and  wifE.  I^inknaw. 

Rev-  S,  KnovleA  and  wife,  (jandah. 

Rev,  J,  Ct  tj-wwrn  aifd  Trifr.  ^iupiir. 

Rev.  A.  T_  l.e«iu.r^  Aiid  wife,  Rwi  Bareillgr. 

Rev.  H.  Maricll  ind  wife,  Ciwikpore. 

Rev.  W.  A.  M»b»p1],  Cawnpoie. 

Rer.  A.  J.  Maivell  and  wifE.  LuckDOW. 

Rev,  J.T.  McMaKinandvire,  reluming  to  U.S. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Uem,m{irc  aiad  irife.  N.aiiii  Tal, 
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Bo.  F.  UN-«w,B»r..lir 

R*«.  F..  U'.  PailMi.  [1.0,.  aaa  ailc,  XloradobM). 
K*«.  N.  L.  Xwkar  Mul  wilr.  CAwnpoce. 
Kc*.  J.  £.  ScMl,  Ph-D.  and  wile,  tlullra. 
R«v.  T.  J.  Scoti,  DX.,  uhJ  vife,  BuiiUy. 
lUv.  D.  W.  TIiDDiBi,  D.D..  onil  wlb  (HkvmMnv, 
N,  VJ. 
Re*.  C.  W.  );i«nen«  anil  wiri.  Mondabid. 
Rn.  J.  W.  Waugh  and  w.ff .  AlUbahul. 
RcT.  r,  T.  ttniwn.  M  I).,  and  nifc.  Biidaon. 

Mrs.  I-[o])kinK  (li«<l  during  1889. 

The  South  Jntfi'a  Miasion  was  oi^an- 
iiwl  into  a  Conference  in  1876,  and  reports 
II  native  preachers.  52  n.iiivc  te.ichers. 
709 members,  :6)  probationers,  with 6.633 
Scn(Lay>«chool  tcliolnrt. 

The  missionnrics  are : 

Ba*.  A.  H,  Etakar  and  Hire,  Banfalorc. 

Kcv.   W.   W.    Bruaia  and   <r>b   itU  Clay    Mrcat, 
TcvnlHi.  K    J  I. 

B«v.  J.  n.  itmirirjlcaniwifr.  Bancllwa. 

B*v.  W.  E.  U  ClaiU  and  oifc,  Pooiia. 

R*v.  C.  £.  Dda»al<r  and  irLfE.  Boinliay. 

Bcv,  L^  A.  C«n  Uh  fcutry 

B«r  W.  P.  CS,  Cucii««  atiJ  wife,  SccunJvfaLnd. 

Xcv.  D.  O.  Kmibct^t,  {.ulfcsitt. 

ttc*.  D.  il.  I'm  and  w\tr,  fatMit, 

R«i.  K.  V.  I'niiiEarul  wire,  BamU. 

Bcv.  J.  H.  Canlcii  aii>l  ■ife.  Tanduc. 

Brv   C.  K.  Oildd  aiij  oifc.  Kain^hl. 

B**-  W.  H,  Kolliilcr  anU  wlfs.  .Nn^pur. 

R«v  Goo.  W.  tihan  anil  wICe.  Madnw. 

Rn.  J.  Lynn  jml  ulfc,  Hyderabad, 

Be*.  S.  f*.  Jiuilit  and  uifi  (Wilhena,  KJn.J, 

B(v-  W.  L.  Kin(,  llaiifituK. 

Biv.  tl    Ptitr*.  ICiit>1)oL 

ft*v.  A.  U'.  fniuxh  uiil  *lk,  Busilnr 

Bf*.  tn  A.  Kichardt  and  urirt,  Hoona. 

Kn.  Vf.  E.  Kobbim  and  *iir.  Uoinlny. 

Bcv.  J.  E.  Robinion.  nombiy. 
iMn.  J.  tC  Rcibinun  iNcmtk.  N.  J.|. 
iBn.  A.  y(.  BMdItill  (Yoit.  P4.1. 

Ibo,  J.  H.  Scbivrly  and  •iU.  [iitmit.f. 

Saw.  C,  I.  Sinn*  aiul  oif*.  Oiadu^hal. 

B««.  A.  K.  Winter  iBuitnDk.niuoX 

Mrs.  Ruditil!  and  Mrs.  Winter  died 
during  1889. 

The  Btngtxl  Mission  wa«  organized  as 
a  Conrcreiice  in  1886.  and  reports  31 
native  pre-ichers,  750  members.  439  pro- 
biLiioncrs,  6,031  Sunday-^choul  ^chalARt. 

The  miuionarics  arc : 

r  Rav.  W.  f  lly*r>  and  -Ifc,  Auiiuols'. 

V.  ^1.  Itiielt  aail  ■  ire,  Muusarie. 

K.  S.  BuUiy  uid  vire.  LahoM. 
Rcv.  F.  }.  Blamu  and  irire.  Uuuoorit. 
R>v.  C.  G.  Conklin.  Mulun. 
Sn.  C.  W.  DcSouaa  and  »tfe.  Rooilu. 
Bev-  A.  C!i!vuih  inJ  hifr,  Ajiner«- 
Rn.  C.  P   Karri  a»d  oifc.  JubtttliBn. 
Be*.  H.  Jseliu>n  and  wifr,  MutafTurput. 
Rn.  E.  jTllnnflnd  ntle,  Mhow. 
B*v.  N.  Uadten.  Pikttr. 
R«v.  J.  P.  Jtick  and  wlh.  Pakar. 
Rev.  T  E.  r.  Aronon  ind  vift,  Rhandva. 
Ra*.  Umnn  l>>bfrnc  imA  »!rc.  Muivxiric. 
B*v.  C  II.  Plooifl  and  ••(t,  L^hare. 
R««,  H.  C.  Sliinit  and  wife.  C'llniiiia. 
Rrv.  U.  Tindilcand  wife.  JiiMatpore. 
Rev.  A.  S.  B.  Vwdaa  and  aife.  Kampa. 
Rev.  F,  W.  Wamc  and  ii-ifc.  Cilcucia. 
Rev.  F.  £.  Wanwrand  wifv,  Kangnnn,  tluTfAa. 
Bav.  J.  I).  U'tUiaBd  wir*.  iJ.olund. 

Kcv,  Dr.  McCoy  dkil  c-irly  in  the  year 
Rev.  R-  H.  Craig,  who  went  to  Calcutta 
tn  I&88,  reiumc<l  lost  month. 


MAtAVSIA. 

The  Afalaysiit  Mission  was  organiied  In 
1SS9.  It  hu  lit  head-quarters  a(  Singa- 
pore. Straits  Settlcmcnis,  with  Rev.  W. 
F.  Oldham  assupenntendenl.  Last  year 
it  reported  3s  members  an  J  13  probii- 
liuners.  and  z  schools  with  150  scholars. 
The  outlook  is  rcry  encouraging.  The 
superintendent,  who  has  been  Uborin^  in 
the  Mission  for  several  years,  has  been 
obliged  10  return  to  the  United  Stales  on 
account  of  (ailing  health. 

The  missionaries  arc  ; 

Kav.  W.  F.  Ohtliam  and  wifa,  («j  Rose  Stnel.  Oe- 
iroli,  Ulcb.t. 
Rev.  R.  W.  Uunto]!  and  wife,  Sincapon. 
Rw.  C.  A.  Grajr  niiJ  vilv.  Slci^apora. 
B.  F,  W«.I,  M.U..  binsaiwrc. 

BULCARIA. 

The  Bulgaria  Miuion  was  commenced 
in  i857,alwndoti(.-il  in  1871,  recommenced 
in  1873.  it  now  reports  109  meinScpt 
and  ji  prohat loners.  It  is  not  suq)rising 
(hat  each  year  there  are  some  members 
of  the  .Missionary  Committee  who  are 
in  Favor  of  giving  up  the  Mission,  believ- 
ing that  the  money  could  be  used  else- 
where to  ntuch  belter  advantage.  Dr. 
Biicldcy  and  Bishops  Mallaheu  and  Fow- 
ler, who  have  been  the  latest  visitors  10 
the  Mission,  recommended  its  conlintl- 
ancc.  and  the  utiual  appropriation  has 
l)een  m,ide  for  1890.  without  any  appro- 
priation Cur  re*  en  force  men  la. 

The  missionaries  are: 

Bar.  D.  C  Ctialll*  Hid  wife.  Londu. 
Rav.  r>  Cvntuniint  and  wife.  Vama. 
Bvr.  J    I.  tUcpnomof 'fid  ^vi/e.  Si.t«ir. 
Rav,  )<,hn  S.  Lidd  and  vile,  Siil>)ff, 
Rer.  K.  F.  I.o<ii»biirr  and  niife.  kiuicbnlt. 
Rav.  S  Th4mo(rand  wife.  Siuolf. 

Rev.  J,  I,  Econonoff,  and  Rev,  S.  Thom- 
ofTarc  Bulgarian  preachern  who  were  ed- 
ucated in  the  t'oited  States. 

iTALV. 

Tlic  Katy  Mission  was  commenced  in 
1871  and  organized  as  a  Conference  in 
1881.  It  rcporis  779  members.  179  pro- 
bationers, 382  Sunday-school  schohrs, 
and  35  native  members  of  the  Confer- 
ence. Thf  Mission  tlofi  not  rrport  as 
many  members  as  il  did  several  ycats 
ago.  on  aiccouni  of  a  careful  purging  of 
the  church  rolls  and  stricter  rules  of 
(hurch  government.  It  b  believed  by 
those  I>e*l  conversant  with  Ihe  Mission 
lh.1t  there  is  much  reason  for  hopefulness 
re&pecimg  lis  future.  Thehead-titiariers 
of  ihe  .Mission  are  al  Florence,  but  it  is 
proposed  10  change  ihem  10  Ronic. 
Miieh  is  hoped  from  the  Theologic.il 
Seminary  lately  established  under  Dr. 
Stackpole, 

The  missionaries  arc : 

Rav,  Wn.  Biirl.  P-D.,  and  wifa,  FloranM, 
Bar.  E.  S.  Slaekpnie.  n.I>  .  and  wire,  norance. 
RcT.  F.  F..C«ilnc  Florence. 


Japav. 

The  Japan  Mission  was  commenced  in 
1871  and  organised  as  a  Conference  in 

1884.  There  are  33  members  and  7  pro* 
baiioners  in  the  Conference,  and  connected 
with  the  Mission  arc  33  local  preachers. 
3,854  members.  849  probationers.  4.198- 
Sumlay-Khool  scholars.  The  Mission  is  iiv 
a  very  prosperous  condition,  and  the  educa- 
tional work  is  to  be  »pcciaUy  commended,  j 

The  missionarieib  aie  :  f 

Rev.  J,  r.  Bclksip.  TokjD. 

Rev.  Lhatlu  Biahsf.  and  sUa  (6^  Vataai    mial^ 

Chlfaco.  Ill  J 
Bar.  I.  H.  Camll  anil  wila  (WilUiflitpan.  Pa.l. 
Rev.  J.  C.  liaiiunn  ind  wife.  Nicaaaki. 
Rev.  G.  F,  I>n|ict  and  wift.  ^akohania. 
Rev.  E.  K.  FtilkcrNEi  and  wifo.  Na^uiaki. 
Rev.  M.  N.  Frnnli.  HiKiMki. 
Rev.  C.  W.  Cttcn  and  wif*.  Hakodali. 
Rev.  H.  B.  Jnhnion  and  *i(«,  Naaaaald, 
Kev.  C.  S.  Lan(  am!  wife.  S'aiaya. 
Kcr.  D.  N.  Mclniiufl  und  wife,  Tokro. 
Rev.  0.  B.  Kunvn  and  wife.  Tofcro. 
Kev,  S.  Osua,  Tokyu. 
Bev.  Juliuh  Soper  and  wiff.  Tak]ro. 
Rev,  D.  K.  Speacar  and  wiff.  1'okre. 
Re*.  J,  O.  .Spencer  and  wift.  Tokro- 
Kev.  II,  W.  Swani,  M.II..  and  wife.  Tokr*. 
Bav.  }.  W.  Wadiuao  and  wife.  Takjro. 
Rev.  M.  S,  Vad  aiuJwIb.TDliytf. 
Btv.  /ohn  Will  and  oire,  HinaaVI. 
Rev.  W.  &.  Warden.  M.D..  and  arlfc.  VokehMk. 
Miu  Harriet  S.  AUide.  I'akyo. 
Miu  JeilDie  S,  Viit.  Tokyo. 

Mexico. 

Tlir  Mexico  Mission  was  comntcncetl 
in  1873  by  Dr.  W'm.  Ituiler,  [ormerly  of 
India.  It  WiW  org;viflj!ciI  ris  a  Conference 
In  1885.  .and  reports  1,267  memlieni,  971 
probationers,  1,296  Sunday-school  ^chol- 
ars. 

The  missionaries  arc: 

Rev.  John  W.  Butlta  and  v-ifa  (Ixu  •«)>,  Ht«k» 
CJlT. 

B*v,  &  P,  Cniei.  D.D..  and  wifc,  tSaiUt. 

Bar,  Wm,  Cfnn  and  wil*.  OnnlA. 

Rav.G.B  [lrd«Bnd>ir«.X<Khiap>>k>«, 

Bav,  H.  G.  I.imHc.  l*utlili- 

Re*.  W.  E,  Mcl.eitnoii  and  wife,  Menco  CHy, 

Rev.  L   B,  Salmnm  »nd  wifc  (Moiliion.  N.  J.). 

RcT.  S.  W.  Sibeitn  and  wife.  Mnico  Cily. 

Rev.  L.  C,  ^niili  and  wife.  CvanaiaiiKlQ. 

Rev.  P.  D.  Tiibb*  ind  wife.  QucKtaro. 

Rev.  A.  W.  Gtccnman,  who  cnicreit 
Ihe  Mission  in  1880,  has  lately  relumed  to 
the  United  Stales,  and  is  in  charge  of  the 
Meihodiii  Episcopal  church  at  New  Car- 
lisle. Tnd. 

KORBA. 

The  Korta  Mission  was  commenced  it* 

1885.  and  rrpodeit  List  year  11  member* 
and  27  prob.it  ion  era.  Rev.  H.  G.  Appeo- 
iHlerissuperiniendent.  Although  preach- 
ing is  prohibiied,  evangdislic  and  eduo- 
tional  and  hospital  work  continue  lo  be; 
c.-irried  on.  and  a  good  foundation  is  ban^ 
laid. 

The  missionaries  arc : 

Rav,  11,  G,  AppinnlltT  and  wifc,  Saeal, 
Rev.  W.  R  .ScraniKB.  M  ».,  and  wifc,  SaouL 
Rev.  F,  Ohllnsersnri  wife,  (ianul. 
Rav.  n.  H,  JiiciBL,  Seont. 

W.  B.  Mcr.ili.  M.ti„  and  wire,  Seoul. 
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There  are  but  lour  single  ladies  sent 
out  as  missionaries  by  the  Society.  The 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  has 
missionaries  in  each  licld,  and  doing  a 
good  work.  We  shall  hereafter  give  their 
names  and  addresses. 


Bialiop  T*jlor*>  Report  ta  tlie  niv 
■lonary  Committee. 

Dear  Brethren  and  Pellow-labarers  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord: 

I  respectfully  submit  the  following  re- 
port of  our  new  Missions  in  Africa.  The 
report  of  the  African  Conference  1  sent, 
as  usual,  to  the  missionary  secretaries  im- 
mediately  after  its  adjournment  last  Feb- 
ruary. I  might  repeat  the  same  here,  but 
did  not  retain  a  copy,  and,  leaving  Liberia 
in  April,  and  ever  since  moving  on,  I  have 
not  received  a  copy  of  the  printed  Min- 
utes. 

1  will,  in  this  report,  note  the  stations 
in  the  order  in  which  I  visited  them  this 
year,  and  not  in  the  order  of  time  in 
which  they  were  founded. 

West  Coast  Stations.  Most  of  these 
stations  commenced,  with  mission -houses 
erected  on  them,  two  years  ago,  when  a 
portion  of  them  were  supplied  with  mis- 
sionaries, a  portion  not  till  March  of  this 
year,  and  two  or  three  remain  to  be  sup- 
plied. Miss  Dtngman  and  Miss  Bates 
have  gone  out  since  I  left  Liberia,  and  I 
have  not  heard  where  Brother  Kephart 
has  stationed  them.  It  was  imderstood 
from  the  beginning  that  we  could  not 
take  boarding-scholars,  nor  open  our 
school  work  regularly  till  we  could  pro- 
<luce  from  the  soil  plenty  of  native  food 
iOT  their  sustenance  and  build  school- 
houses.  I  arranged  for  building  fourteen 
houses  in  our  Missions  on  the  West  Coast 
this  year  for  chapel  and  school  purposes. 
I  have  received  no  general  report  since  I 
left  in  April;  hencxcannot  sayhow  many 
of  the  said  bouses  have  been  completed. 
They  were  to  be  good  frame  and  weaiher- 
boarded  and  shingle-roofed  houses,  i8  by 
z;  feci,  and  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  all 
finished  before  the  end  of  this  year. 

CavaUa  River  District,  B.  F.  Kephart, 
P.  E. 

1.  IV'iiika  statioM,  about  forty  miles 
Bp  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Its 
long,  chiefs,  and  pcc^ilc  received  a  mis- 
Bonary,  built  him  a  good  native  house, 
aad  supported  him  for  several  months, 
■hen  he  was  rcmorcd  to  supply  a  larger 
saiion  vacated  hj  one  who  withdrew 
Erom  our  work ;  so  Wisaka  remains  to  be 
applied.  Prcdnble  Taluc  of  our  land 
ud  impi  o* entents  on  Wisika  station. 
•soa 

2.  EMhlafy.  ascending  the  stream,  also 


on  the  west  bank  of  Cavalla  River.  Mis- 
sionary, J.  R.  Eller)-.  A  good  basis  of 
self-sustentation  already  laid.  Probable 
value,  $i,ooo. 

3.  Yahky.  Andrew  Ontlip,  mission- 
ary.  Regular  preaching  in  both  of  these 
stations,  and  some  progress  in  teaching. 
Probable  value,  |i,ooo. 

4.  Tateka,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
river.  Miss  Rose  Bowers  and  Miss  Annie 
Whitfield,  missionaries.  These  are  very 
earnest  missionaries,  and  have  done  an 
immense  amount  of  hard  work,  teaching, 
talking  of  God  and  salvation  to  the  people 
in  their  own  houses,  and  growing  most  of 
their  own  food.  Probable  value  of  land 
improvements,  ti<ooo, 

5.  Beabos.  H,  Garwood,  missionary. 
Brother  Garwood  was  appointed  to  Bea- 
bos last  March,  and  wilt,  I  trust,  make  a 
success,  which  was  but  limited  under  the 
administration  of  his  predecessor,  who  is 
a  good  man  but  not  a  self-supporting 
success,  and  has  hence  returned  home. 
Beabos  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river, 
and  has  adequate  resources  of  self-sup- 
port and  of  opporiuniiies  for  usefulness. 
Probable  value,  $900. 

6.  Bararoba,  on  the  east  bank.  Chas. 
Owens  and  £.  O.  Harris,  missionaries. 
This  station,  with  two  energetic  young 
men  to  develop  its  capabilities,  will,  1 
hope,  in  the  near  future  prove  a  success. 
Probable  value,  t90a 

7.  Gerribo,  west  bank.  A  mission- 
house  built  two  years  ago,  but  the  station 
remains  to  be  supplied.  Probable  value, 
$800. 

8.  IVallaky  is  the  big  town  of  the 
Gerribo  tribe,  twelve  miles  west  of  Gerribo 
town  on  west  bank  of  the  river.  Our 
missk>nary  at  Wallaky  is  Wm.  Schncid- 
miller,  a  zealous  young  man  from  Balti- 
more. Having  been  brought  up  in  a  city, 
he  has  much  to  learn  to  become  an  effect- 
ive backwoods  pioneer ;  but  he  has  faith, 
love,  push,  and  patiepce,  and  is  succeed- 
ing.    Probable  value,  $900. 

We  have  traveled  nearly  a  hundred 
miles  up  the  river,  almost  equal  to  the 
Hudson,  and  then  west  twelve  miles  to 
Wallaky.  Now  we  go  south  by  a  narrow 
path  over  rugged  mountain,  hills,  and 
dales,  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles 
to 

9.  Plebo.  William  Yancey  and  wife, 
missionaries.  A  hopeful  young  station  of 
good  possibilities.     Probable  value,  (900. 

Nine  mites  walking  westerly  we  reach 

10.  Barreky.  Wm.  Warner  and  wife, 
missionaries.  They  are  hard  workers, 
and  are  bound  to  make  sell-support. 
Brother  Warner  is  mastering  the  native 
language,  and  when  ready  to  prfwch  in  it 
will  have  open  10  him  a  circuit  of  eleven 


towns  belonging  to  the  Barreky  tribe. 
Probable  value,  ¥900. 

On  eight  of  the  ten  stations  just  named 
we  have  frame,  weather-boarded,  shingle- 
roofed  houses,  the  floors  elevated  about 
six  feet  above  ground,  the  whole  set  on. 
pillars  of  native  logs  from  the  forest.  In- 
all  these  places  also  school -houses,  as  be- 
fore intimated,  are  being  built.  Each  sta- 
tion is  in  a  tribe  entirely  distinct  and  sep- 
arate from  every  other  tribe,  and  each 
river-town  represents  a  larger  populatioi> 
far  back  in  the  interior  of  the  wild  coun- 
try. 

Cape  Palmar  District.  B.  F.  Kep- 
hart, P.  £.  Brother  Kephart  is  also  in 
charge  of  Mt.  Scott  and  Tubmantowi> 
Circuit.  Sister  Kephart  isa  grand  helper. 
They  are  teaching  the  people  the  blessed- 
ness of  giving  adequately  to  support  their 
pastors.  They  are  confronted  by  tv.  v  for- 
midable difficulties  :  their  old-established) 
habit  of  being  helped,  and  their  poverty 
and  lack  of  ability  to  help  themselves; 
but  they  are  being  blest  in  giving  hke  the 
widow  of  Sarepta,  and  will,  1  hope  work 
their  way  out. 

Clarence  Gunnison,  our  missionary  car- 
penter, and  Professor  E.  H.  Greeley,  B.  A.- 
to  be  principal  of  our  academy  and  mis- 
sionary training-school  in  Cape  Falmas,  as- 
soon  as  we  shall  get  the  seminary  re- 
paired, have  their  head-quarters  at  Cape 
PaJmas,  but  are  engaged  in  building  said 
school -houses,  and  will  then  (D.  V.)  re- 
pair the  seminary  buildings,  both  in  Cape- 
Palmas  and  in  Monrovia.  We  had  un- 
expected detention  in  getting  suitaltle- 
lumber  for  said  repairs,  but  can  now  get 
the  best  Norway  pine  delivered  on  the- 
ground  at  a  cheap  rate. 

11.  Piuky,  across  Hoffman  River  fron> 
Cape  Palmas,is  the  beginning  of  our  Kroo- 
coast-line  of  stations.  Miss  Lizzie  Mc- 
Neal  is  the  missionary.  Though  tw» 
years  in  the  station  we  have  not  yet  built 
a  mission-house  in  Plulcy.  Miss  McNeal 
teaches  school  in  a  native  house  in  ihe- 
midst  of  the  town,  and  preaches  on  Bab- 
bath  days  under  the  shade  of  a  bread- 
fruit tree.  Her  school-house  is  crowded^ 
and  she  has  six  of  her  boys  and  three 
girls  converted  to  God,  who  leilify  for 
Jesus  in  her  meetings  and  help  her  in  her 
soul-saving  work.  Probable  value,  t&x>, 
in  land.  Miss  Barbara  Miller  assists  her 
temporarily,  but  her  specialties  are  kindcr- 
garicn  and  music,  awaiting  the  openings 
of  the  academy. 

1 2.  Caraway,  twenty  miles  north-west 
of  Cape  Palniafi.  Miss  Agnes  McAllister 
is  in  charge  of  the  station,  and  Miss  Clara 

'  Binkle>'  has  special  charge  of  our  educa- 
j  lional  depanmeni,  both  working  together 
1  as  missionaries.    Aunt  Rache),  a  Liberian 
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widow  woman,  runs  the  farni  and  pro- 
duces indigenous  food  enough  to  feed  two 
or  three  stations.  This  is  a  station  of 
great  promise.  Probable  value,  (1.200. 
We  have  a  precious  deposit  in  a  little 
cemetery  on  the  plain  in  sight  of  the  mis- 
sion-house, of  the  consecrated  blood  and 
bones  of  dear  Brother  Gardner  and  dear 
Sister  Meeker. 

13.  Piquinini  Ses.  Miss  Anna  Beynon 
is  in  special  charge  of  the  household  de- 
partment. Miss  Georgiana  Dean  has 
charge  of  the  school  work,  and  Victor 
Hugo,  a  young  German  missionary,  has 
charge  of  the  school  farm.  Mrs.  Nelson, 
a  Liberian  widow,  is  chief  cook.  They 
are  succeeding  hopefully  for  new  begin- 
ners. This  station  is  about  thirty  miles 
north-west  of  Cape  Palmas.  Probable 
value,  |i,ioo. 

14.  Grand  Ses,  James  D.  Robertson, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Hanse,  a  Congo  young 
man  who  was  saved  at  a  series  of  meet- 
ings I  conducted  in  Cape  Palmas  in  1885. 
They  are  just  getting  started  in  their  work, 
but  already  see  signs  of  awakening  among 
the  people.     Probable  value,  $1,100. 

15.  Sas  Town.  Missionaries,  K.  Val- 
entine. K.  V.  Ekman,  R.  C.  Griffith.  I 
spent  a  month  in  Sas  Town  last  spring, 
and  we  have  there  a  Church  organization 
of  probationers,  numbering  25  Krumen. 
Probable  value,  I1400. 

16.  Niffoo.  To  be  supplied.  Probable 
value,  ti.ooo. 

17.  Nanna  Kroo.  Henry  Wright  ap- 
pointed last  April,  not  heard  from  since. 
Probable  value,  |i,ooo. 

18.  Settra  Kroo.  B.  J.  Turner  and 
wife.  A  fair  promise  of  success  in  farm- 
ing, teaching,  and  preaching.  Probable 
value,  f  l.loo. 

On  each  of  these  Kroo  stations  named, 
except  Pluky,  we  have  a  mission-house  of 
frame,  elevated  on  pillars  six  feet  above 
ground  ;  floors  of  boards  from  the  saw- 
pits  of  Liberia,  siding  and  roofing  of  gal- 
vanized iron ;  each  house  measuring  in 
length  36  feet,  breadth  22  feet,  besides 
teranda,  providing  space  for  a  central  halt 
12X22  feet,  and  two  rooms  at  each  end 
11x12  feet.  There  is  not  a  Liberian  or 
foreigner  of  any  sort  in  any  of  the  stations 
named  on  Cavalla  River  or  Kroo  Coast 
except  our  missionaries,  all  heathens, 
as  nude  as  any  on  the  Congo,  except  a 
few  men  of  them  who  "  follow  the  sea  ;  " 
hence  our  houses,  which  would  not  be 
admired  in  New  York  city,  are  considered 
10  he  "  houses  of  big  America  for  true." 

19.  Ebeneier,  west  side  of  Sinoe  River, 
nearly  twenty  miles  from  Sinoe.  New 
house  just  completed.  Z.  Roberts  in 
charge.  A  school  of  over  20  scholars 
opened.    The  king  of  the  tribe  has  pro- 


claimed Sunday  as  God's,  and  ordered  his 
people  not  to  work  on  God's  day,  but  go 
to  his  house  and  hear  his  word.  This 
Mission  supersedes  jacktown  on  the  east 
bank  of  Sinoe  River,  where  we  proposed 
last  spring  to  found  a  Mission,  but  did  not. 
Ebenezer  is  worth  to  us  (800  at  least. 

30.  Benson  River.  Missionary,  Dr.  Dan 
Williams.  This  is  in  Grand  Bassa  coun- 
try, difficult  of  access ;  hence  in  my  hasty 
voyages  along  the  coast  1  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  visit  the  doctor,  and  cannot 
report  definitely.  He  is  holding  on,  and 
will,  I  hope,  hold  out  and  make  a  success 
in  al)  his  departments  of  work.  The  sta- 
tion ought  to  be  worth  $Soo. 

The  Benson  RK'cr  Station  ts  in  the 
hounds  of  Grand  Bassa  District.  We  ar- 
ranged for  building  on  two  other  stations 
in  Grand  Bassa  country  at  the  same  time 
that  I  provided  for  Benson  River,  namely. 
King  Kie  Peter's  big  town,  and  Jo  Ben- 
son's town,  but  at  last  account  the  houses 
were  not  built,  so  for  the  time  we  drop 
them  off  our  list.  They  are  on  a  great 
caravan  trail  to  the  populous  interior. 
We  will  take  them  up,  or  better  ones,  by 
and  by. 

From  the  West  Coast  we  proceed  by 
steamer  two  thousand  five  hundred  miles 
to  Congo  country.  Two  days  above 
Congo  mouth  we  land  at  Mayumbo,  and 
proceed  in  boats  seventeen  miles  up  an 
inland  lake  to  Mamby,  where  Miss  Mar- 
tha Kah  is  stationed,  and  where  our 
Brother  A.  I.  Sartore  sleeps  in  Christ. 
When  we  settled  there  it  was  in  the 
bounds  of  the  "Free  State  of  Congo," 
but  later  the  published  decrees  of  the 
Berlin  Conference  put  it  under  the  wing 
of  the  French  Government.  The  French 
authorities  have  recognized  and  registered 
our  native  title  to  one  hundred  acres  of 
good  land,  and  are  not  unfriendly  to  us  by 
any  means,  but  "  by  law  "  forbid  us  to 
teach  any  language  but  French.  Good 
has  been  done  at  Mamby.  and  is  being 
done.  Owing  to  this  disability  we  have 
proposed  to  abandon  it ;  but  Martha  Kah 
is  entirely  unwiUing  to  leave,  and  as  it  is 
our  only  footing  in  French  territory,  and 
as  they  hold  a  vast  region  peopled  by 
numerous  nations  of  African  heathens, 
we  have  thought  it  best  thus  far  to  hold 
on  to  Mamby.     Probable  value,  $1,000. 

21.  Arti/Wa,  near  the  Congo  mouth.  I 
never  have  had  time  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  any  person  at  Kabinda.  Having 
full  confidence  in  J.  L.  Judson  as  a  man 
of  superior  ability  and  integrity  I  gave 
him  letlersto  the  Portuguese  governor  of 
Kahinda.  requesting  the  consent  and  co- 
operation of  his  excellency  to  enable  Jud- 
son to  found  a  Mission  there.  His  excel- 
lency received  him  most  cordially,  gave 


him  a  public  dinner,  the  merchants  of  the 
place  being  guests.  For  a  year  he  reported 
extraordinary  success  in  everj-  department 
of  his  work.  He  went  in  by  a  dash,  and 
went  out  like  a  flash,  by  sudden  death. 

1  called  at  Kabinda  last  May,  and  learned 
from  a  merchant  there  that  King  Frank,  of 
whom  Judson  bought  our  Mission  prem- 
ises, held  the  propeny  for  non-payment, 
which  Judson  had  reported  all  settled, 
conveyed,  and  deed  recorded.  King  Frank, 
at  the  time  of  my  call,  was  absent,  away 
up  the  coast,  so  that  1  could  not  reach  the 
exact  facts.  I  have  written  to  the  mer- 
chant whom  I  met,  requesting  him  to  find 
out  the  facts,  but  have  as  yet  received  no 
reply.  So  things  at  Kabinda  are  in  a 
tangle  at  present.  I  have  not  yet  found 
time  to  go  and  unravel  it.  To  recover  it 
or  lose  it  will  neither  make  nor  break 
us,  but  we  shall  regret  very  much  to 
lose  it. 

Passing  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  River 
we  proceed  by  steamer  over  300  miles  to 
the  beautiful  land-locked  harbor  of  St. 
Paul  de  Loanda.  The  Portuguese  town 
bearing  that  name  has  many  massive  build- 
ings, including  churches  in  ruins,  dating 
back  over  300  years.  It  has  an  estimated 
population  of  5.000,  a  few  hundred  of 
whom  are  Portuguese  (one  English  house 
of  business),  the  rest  being  Negroes.  From 
the  beginning  we  have  had  adequate  self- 
supporting  resources  in  Loanda  from  the 
Ponuguese  patron^e  of  our  schools,  and 
have  now,  but  at  present  we  lack  the  teach- 
ing corps  requisite. 

William  P.  Dodson,  who  succeeded  C. 
M.  McLean,  who  retomed  home  laat  May 
on  account  of  sickness,  is  our  minister  at 
Loanda.  He  is  a  holy  young  man,  a  good 
linguist  in  Portuguese  and  Kimbunda,  and 
is  doing  a  good  work.  He  has  one  fine 
young  native  man  saved,  whom  1  baptized 
during  my  recent  visit,  I  learn  since  that 
he  is  leading  a  new  life  and  becoming  a 
valuable  heljier  in  our  work.  Our  mission 
property  in  Loanda  is  worth  at  least 
$10,000.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  Lo- 
anda or  for  any  other  station  we  have  in 
Africa  to  add  "and  no  debts,"  for  we  have 
none. 

We  are  trying  to  find  just  the  right 
man  and  wife  for  our  school  in  Loanda, 
but  would  rather  wait  for  years  than  to 
get  unsuitable  persons. 

From  Loanda  we  proceed  by  steamer 
"  sixty  miles  "  south  by  sea,  and  cross  the 
bar  into  the  mouth  of  Coanzo  River,  as 
large  as  (he  Hudson,  and  ascend  iSomiles 
to  Dondo,  at  the  head  of  steam-boat  nav- 
igation. Dondo  is  a  noted  trading  center, 
and  has  a  population  ofabout  5,000,  mostly 
Negroes, 

\To  be  confinued.'] 


nrlbodlal     K|iUrapBl    niiwton  In 

The  Rev.  R.  \V.  Muiisoii  writes  lo  the 
InAian  JCrf/f^*  from  Singapore : 

Our  luperimenilenl.  Rer.  W.  F.  Old- 
biin.  and  Mi>.  Oldham,  sailed  on  October 
jj,  iof  Hon|[kang.  A  Icilcr  mailed  al  Sai- 
l[«n  staled  Ihat  lh«  pnimge  wa*^  very 
tmooth  ami  tinevcntful.  One  mniknl 
(eAinre  wiu  the  alMeiice  on  (he  ship  of 
janibling  nnd  drinking.  Another  letter 
IttHTi  Hon}{kong  said  that  they  would  re- 
■niin  there  a  week  rather  Ih^n  go  on  An 
oitrcionded  snip.  By  this  date  they  arc 
(une  days  out  on  Iht  Pacific. 

Our  way  grows  brighter  And  the  Lord's 
u-orV  is  prospmng.  The  Anglo-Chinese 
School  is  maintaining  its  daily  al(cnit.ince 
II  Jio^in^pileof  lhcap]iro;ich  of  the  time 
when  our  boys  expect  to  drop  out  to  find 
t«ployinenl.  The  Spirit  i^  at  work,  and 
•Iruuly  a  KaKdozcn  of  our  most  interesting 
lads  are  either  alreuly  iniMing  in  Christ 
u  ihdr  salvation  or  seeking  lo  knaw  the 
mvf. 

Tfrhaps  the  mosi  promising  feature  o( 
our  M-otk  here,  aside  from  ihc  school,  is 
ilie  medical  work  under  the  managemenl 
«f  Dr.  U.  F.  West.  Me  has  hundreds 
itrom  joo  to  400)  of  pa:i«nt»  every  month, 
ind  heis  teaching  from  lo  .V  M.  to  3  P.  M. 
a  the  Aflglo-Chtncsc  School. 

He  has  A  Chinese  caieehisl  who  speaks 
Malay.  Doctor  West  lells  him  what  to 
Of,  and  he  pulslttnio  Chinese,  and  in  thit^ 
*jy  he  first  treats  the  ailments  of  ihcir 
todies  and  then  in  each  case  points  them 
>othe  Lamb  of  Cod.  His  paticnU  arc 
almost  wholly  from  the  coolie  class,  all 
ite  poor,  aivd  much  more  accessible  than 
ibe>'  would  be  in  China. 

Ses-eral  hat-e  decifled  to  cease  worship- 
ing and  praying  to  their  dead  parents  and 
aace«iars.  and  to  trust  in  and  pray  only 
(9  Jmws  Chrtsl.  Others  aic  inquiring. 
Ose  2"^*'  obstacle  to  a  Chinaman  is  the 
K*ngut  or  secret  society.  A  poorChinn- 
mn  cannot  get  hb  rice  unless  he  belongs 
ifttonie  of  them. 

One  poor  fellon-  who  has  been  under 
treatment  for  some  weeks,  ind  who  his 
Ittn  esmestly  in<|uiting,  refused  to  join 
ihe  secret  society  because  he  knew  it  was 
«TO«)g.  To-day  sort»e  of  (he  A'ct^jft^j- men 
•a  upon  him.  knocked  him  down,  jumped 
upon  him  and  bmke  two  of  his  ribs,  be- 
'iruising  himolherwise.  Sothcword 
-~  being  dropped  into  many  he-tris. 
ire  pmying  God  to  send  his  Spirit 
-V  the  good  seed  and  make  il  fruit- 
iwi.  Tbe  doctor  is  making  comniendablr 
f,-.,!--,y  urtih  tbe  Chinese,  and  when  he 
■;d  trom  the  school,  in  another  two 
I  MiniF't,.  he  will  l«e  able  lo  do  very  much 
L^we.  both  in  the  language  and  in  getting 


ai  the  people.  Miss  Blackmore  reports 
OFte  convert  in  the  person  of  n  China- 
woman whom  she  has  been  teaching  for 
a  year. 

The  class- meetings  in  the  English 
Church  are  increavng  in  numbers  and 
spiritualiiy,  and  eonsequenily  in  power. 
Several  iiKinbers  of  the  young  people's 
class  united  wlih  the  Church  on  probation 
at  the  last  communion  service.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  that  Mr.  Brewster  is  abun- 
dant in  labors  and  great  in  faith. 

We  have  notice  of  the  departure  from 
Uremen  of  I'rofesjot  Lunng,  who  acted 
as  Dishop  Fowler's  interpreter  while  he 
was  in  Germany  this  year,  and  of  a  young 
Brother  Kcnseii,  (mm  Southampton. 
They  are  both  coming  by  the  German 
Lloyd  steam-ship  SmAmu,  which  arrives 
hereabout  October  36.  BroiherGobelein, 
from  New  Jersey,  is  exjiected  very  soon 
after. 

The  colporteurs  of  the  B.  and  F.  Bible 
Society  send  us  word  from  the  Islands 
South  thai  open  daorsaresetbelorelbem, 
and  they  say  again  and  again.  "  Come  over 
and  help  us." 


Tribute  to  Rev.  W.  V.  OldhBRi. 

The  Jn/ftiiK  t\'ifnr.ts  of  October  19 
fODUincd  the  following  respecting  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Methodist  Hptseo- 
pal  Malaysia  Mission,  the  head-quarier« of 
which  are  at  Singapore: 

After  warnings  of  friends  and  phj'si- 
cians  for  many  months  Urother  Oldham 
at  last  consented  to  spend  the  coming 
winter  in  America.  Early  Tuesday  morn- 
ing (August  371  he  returned  from  a  short 
visit  to  Java,  on  business  in  connection 
with  the  Mission. 

Their  stc.imcr  for  Hongkong  was  lo 
leave  at  daylight,  Wednesday.  Tuesday 
evening  a  large  company  of  representa- 
tive Chinese  gentlemen  eame  to  the  Boys' 
Boanling-School.  and  one  of  them,  as 
spoUesman.  re-id  the  following  addres.t. 
which  was  beautifully  printed  on  parch- 
ment in  gold  letters,  and  framed  with 
plush-hned  case  inclosing  it: 

"To 

■'  Thf.  KP-VERENn  \V.  F.  OL0HAU. 

"  PriHcipaiof  tht  AngiO'Chintst  S(kt)^. 

"  Singapore. 
"  Revericnd  Sir,— On  the  eve  of  your 
approaching  departure  lt»  America  forthe 
purpose  of  recruiting  your  healih.  we,  the 
undersigned,  Chinese  residents  of  Singa- 
pore, desire  to  place  on  record  a  high  sense 
of  our  deep  Appreciation  of  the  many  good 
and  valuable  senices  which  you  and  your 
wife  have  rendered  to  the  cause  of  educa- 


tion in  this  plice,  especially  in  connection 
with  our  community. 

"When  you  came  here,  in  iSSj,  and 
Initiated  the  A nj^lu- Chinese  School  with 
about  adoien  pupils,  you  were  then  a  per- 
fect stranger  to  us,  but  owing  to  the  great 
earnestness  and  untiring  energy  displayed 
by  you  in  your  work,  and  also  to  ihe  many 
citcellent  and  estimable  quahiics  which 
you  possess,  you  soon  enlisted  our  guod 
will  ami  sympathy,  and  thereby  gained 
fur  your  school  ihc  success  which  it  now 
enjoys,  as  one  of  the  most  im]>Qr(anl 
,-iml  indispensable  institutions  in  this 
coluny. 

"  We,  therefore,  sincerely  trust  that  the 
encouraging  remarks  made  by  your  Bishop 
Thohurn  in  the  course  of  his  lecture  in 
April  last  may  yet  be  realized,  and  that 
we  may  have  the  tlappinl■s^  of  one  day 
witnessing  the  Ar>glo-Chinese  School 
blossoming  into  a  college. 

"  You  will  also  be  good  enough  lo  allow 
us  10  remind  you  here  of  the  importance 
of  securing  the  sen-ices  of  one  of  your 
missionaries  well  versed  in  out  dialect,  in 
order  to  help  you  in  supervising  that  de- 
partment in  which  our  language  is  bciiig 
taught ;  as  we  venture  to  think,  that,  with- 
out such  n.isittance,  all  progress  in  that 
branch  of  learning  must  necessarily  be 
slow. 

"  We  wish  Also  to  add  our  tcslimonial 
to  ihe  good  work  that  is  being  done  by 
Miss  Sophia  BUckmorc  in  her  young  but 
promising  school  for  our  Chinese  girls. 

"As  relatives  and  fnends  of  ihe  three 
hundred  and  twenty-five  Chinese  boys 
now  studying  in  your  school,  we  feel  thai 
we  arc  under  a  heavy  debt  of  obligation 
tu  you  for  the  deep  interest  which  you  and 
your  wife  have  always  taken  in  their  wel- 
fare, and  in  bidding  farewell  lo  you  and 
Mrs,  Oldham,  we  sincerely  hope  and  ear- 
nestly pray  that  tbe  well-earned  holiday 
which  you  are  ahoui  to  take  may  be  the 
means  of  restoring  you  to  hrnllh.  so  that 
we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
again  tn  our  midst,  with  rcnein-cd  strength 
and  \-igor  to  resume  and  complete  the 
work  which  yon  have  so  well  hegun, 
■•  We  arc;  reverend  air. 

"  Voura  sincerely. 

Signed   by  about  fifty  Chinese   gentle- 
men. 

Brother  Oldham's  response  was  happy, 
as  usual.  And  after  the  inevitable  tea  and 
cake  (he  company  departed. 

Suou  after,  these  two  devoted  servants 
of  (lotl  bade  us  all  •'  gtwul-liye." 

Sever  were  missionaries  moie  truly 
loved  or  more  fervently  and  frequently 
prayed  for  thai  (heir  voyage  may  be  safe, 
their  health  rcslorcdt  and  their  return 
speedy. 
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NOTES  AND   COMMENTS. 


^otcs  !tntr  (ftonrmtnls. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Bentiey  has  resigried  as  a 
member  of  ihe  Board  of  Managers,  and 

Mr.  Chester  C.  Corbin  has  been  elected 
in  his  place. 

The  large  amount  of  rcatling-maller 
Tcquireil  in  this  nutiiber  has  limiled  our 
illustrations  to  twa>  We  shall  make  up 
for  it  hereafter. 

The  receipts  of  the  Missionary  Socicly 
are  always  vet7  small  in  Noi^ember  ajid 
December,  There  are  but  ten  months  in 
which  the  Conferences  meet,  and  an  ear- 
Tiest  effort  is  needed  all  along  the  line  to 
increase  the  collections. 

No  member  of  the  Church  could  have 
attended  the  sessions  of  the  General  Mis- 
sionary Committee  at  Krinsas  City  and 
not  had  his  heart  siirred  by  the  many  ap- 
peals from  the  foreign  field  for  help  to 
advance  which   were  neccssarilj'  denied. 

Informalion  as  to  what  is  being  done 
and  what  is  to  be  done  will  do  nwK  to 
increase  liberality  than  exhthriaiions  to 
duly.  Let  missionary  sermons  and  ad- 
dresses be  Ailed  wiih  Facts  rather  than 
iheories.  Lei  every  subscriber  to  this 
magazine  secure  at  least  one  ntw  sub- 
scriber. 

Many  men  seemingly  do  not  know  when 
to  commence  giving.  Of  W.  H.  Craig,  a 
worthy  layman  in  Kansas  City,  it  is  said 
he  does  not  know  when  to  stop  giving. 
Probably  there  is  not  a  more  liberal  lay- 
man in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
All  our  churches  in  Kansas  City  and  in 
many  other  places  have  been  greatly 
aided  by  his  gifts. 

Dr.  Elinn,  who  represented  IheGerman 
work,  and  who  died  the  day  a,fter  (he 
meeting  of  the  General  Missionary  Com- 
mittee dosed.  Said  on  Thursday  afier- 
noon,  "  I  do  not  support  the  motion  to 
increase  Ihe  appropriations  to  the  home 
field  by  decreasing  those  to  (he  foreign 
field.  1  do  not  ask  for  increased  appro- 
priations for  IhcCerniRn  work,  I  do  not 
wish  to  see  Germany  built  up  in  America." 

Bishop  Fowler  said  at  Kansas  City,  "  I 
have  seen  all  our  mission  fields  in  all  lands, 
and  we  arc  just  on  the  threshold  of  meet- 
ing our  obligations  to  the  people  in  for- 
eign lands.  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
most  of  the  money  we  raise  (or  missions 
should  be  u»c(l  for  the  support  of  our  for- 
eign work.  The  plea  on  which  we  raise  at 
least  nine  tenths  of  our  moitey  is  the  gjeat 
need  of  the  heathen  world.  If  ihc  money  is 
not  used  for  this  purpose  we  shalil  strangle 
the  benevolence  of  Ihe  Church." 

The  Soulfii-rn  Chriifu\n  Advocate, 
commenting  upon  the  enthusiastic  recep- 


tion of  our  General  Missionary  Committee 
in  Kansas  City,  hopes  that  the  approach- 
ing General  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  will  arrange  for 
the  itinerating  of  its  Board  of  TdLssions. 
The  VVeiieyan  Ckriitian  Adirocate 
thinks  this  would  b^  of  little  use  unless 
pains  were  taken  to  pack  some  audito- 
riums with  representaiive  .Methodists,  and 
liien  to  give  the  audiences  speeches 
worthy  of  the  great  theme.  We  are  cer- 
tain that  the  speeches  would  he  worthy 
of  the  occasion  if  the  arrangements  were 
under  the  dircclion  of  Dr.  John,  No  one 
knows  better  than  he  how  to  interest  an 
audience  on  the  subject  of  misisions. 

Bishop  Mallalieu  pays  the  following 
tribute  to  German  Methodists:  "  There  is 
in  them  a  complete  absence  of  all  frivol- 
ity and  foolishness,  and  instead  thereof  a 
fi\edness  and  solidity  of  character  which 
promises  perthanency.  They  are  the 
people  who  are  not  moved  about  by  every 
wind  of  doctrine,  nor  arc  they  to  be 
caught  in  every  cunning  snare  that  vision- 
aries offer  to  an  unthinking  multitude. 
They  greatly  believe  in  prayer,  but  they 
are  not  faiih-curists.  They  know  how  10 
make  a  distinction  where  there  is  a  differ- 
ence, and  &o  they  do  not  confound  (aiih 
with  credulity,  nor  intelligent  trust  in  God 
with  presumption,  They  know  what 
'science' means  when  used  as  a  noun, 
and  tlicy  know  what  'Christian  '  tncans 
when  used  AS  an  adjective,  and  when  the 
fanatical  pretenders  steal  and  misapply 
the  two  words  to  a  humbug  which  they 
call  Christian  science  the  average  Ger- 
man is  not  deceived.  He  holds  on  to  the 
old  faith  and  the  old  experience,  and  siill 
trusts  in  God  and  uses  his  common 
sense-" 

The  Westtrn  Christian  Advocate 
writes  as  follows  of  our  secretaries : 
■'  The  corresponding  secretaries  arc  well 
adapted  to  their  work.  U  would  be  dif- 
ticull  to  find  three  men  better  ahle  to  in- 
form and  enthuse  the  Church.  Leonard 
is  earnest,  rugged,  strong.  In  oratory  he 
has  the  swinging  step  of  a  Western  vol- 
'  unteer.  and  (he  Western  volunteers  are 
proud  of  his  leadership.  Peck— what  a 
misnomer  for  such  a  man  ! — to  the  graces 
of  the  school  adds  the  impetuosity  of  a 
Boanerges.  McCabe — well.  McCabe  is 
McCahe.  The  like  of  him  never  was 
and  never  will  be.  His  orbit  is  erratic, 
but  he  dashes  life  and  light  into  the  fixed 
stars  as  he  whizies  by.  The  honorary 
secretary — one  always  feels  like  writing 
Mf  Honerai>ie  John  M,  Reid,  there  is 
such  su.ive  dignity  and  courtly  presence 
shout  the  man.  '  I  can't  speak  as  well 
as  I  used  to.'  this  old  Chrysostom  said  in 
the  Cofntnittee  ;  but  if  he  had  spoken  bet- 


ter the  young  Chrjsostoms  would  have 
despaired,  Dr.  S.  L.  Baldwin,  the  record- 
ing secretary,  who  knows  enough  about 
China  to  be  its  ptime  minister,  is  invalu- 
able for  his  mastery  of  details,  Kis  head 
never  lips.  On  the  platform,  as  in  ihe- 
oflice,  he  is  a  great  adjunct  to  the  slafT," 


Need*  of  llie  Tlm^v. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Al- 
liance held  in  Xloston  last  month,  a  cor- 
respondent of  y^ioti's  Herald  gives  the 
following  summary"  of  an  address  by  Dr. 
].  M.  Buckley,  editor  of  the  New  York 
CAristidH  Advocate  on  the  "'  Needs  of  the 
Times," 

"  Tiie  religious  and  moral  needs  of  the 
times,"  he  said,  "constitute  the  primary 
ones.  The  question  is  difficult,  for  there 
is  the  pessimist  on  one  side  and  the  opti- 
mist on  the  other.  A  nation  is  a  para- 
dise or  a  purgatory  according  to  iheview- 
point  of  the  observer.  Radically  the  needs 
of  all  times  are  the  same,  but  there  are 
accidents,  and  accidents  make  times,  and 
limes  change,  and  men  change,  and  there 
are  sig^is  of  change.  What  we  have  to- 
contend  with  was  foreseen  by  Washing- 
ton, Madison,  BisSitp  Asbury,  Bishop 
McIIvaine,  and  even  Dc  Tocqucville.  But 
1  must  confine  myself  to  the  needs  (i) 
within  and  (3)  without  the  Church.  The 
needs  within  the  Church  are  (a).  Extrav- 
agance in  church  and  social  life;  (b) 
the  need  of  some  revision  ^{  the  methods 
of  attracting  the  young  to  the  church  r 
(c)  decline  and  almost  total  disappear- 
ance of  discipline  in  the  Church;  (d)  the 
reliance  upon  things  extraneous  to  the 
life  and  work  of  the  Church,  lo  prevent 
the  decay  of  the  Church,"  Of  the  needs 
wiihoui  the  Church  he  mentioned  (i)  The 
constantly  increasing  number  of  non- 
attendants  upon  the  regular  church  serx'- 
ices;  (2j  the  modifications  and  attitude 
of  infidelity  ;  {3)  the  rise  of  atheistic  so- 
cialism :  (+J  Romanism  has  removed  its 
mask  and  appears  in  new  form  ;  (5)  pros- 
titution of  the  Sabbath  ;  (6)  development 
of  subtle  vices  among  the  sons  of  Ihe 
wealthy  ;  (7)  decline  of  regard  for  the 
principles  of  total  abstinence. 


PchlDK  CnlveriUy. 

Peking  University  is  making  an  ear- 
nest appeal  for  assistance  to  put  up  the 
needed  collegiate  building.  Rev.  M.  L. 
Taft,  who  belongs  to  the  North  Chtni 
Mission,  and  is  noiv  at  4S0  Clinton  Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn.  N.  V..  is  acting  as  agent 
for  the  university.  Among  the  reasons 
why  help  should  be  extended  for  this  pur- 
pose he  says; 
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I.  Peking  University  is  the  only  Chris- 
tian Anglo-ChincK  institution  of  learning 
in  North  Chinn  from  ihc  <lulf  of  Chili  lo 
III.  and  from  the  Yang-tsc  River  to  ilic 
Great  Wall. 

1.  in  the  imperial  schools  at  Peking 
and  pJscwhere,  where  nio<ICTn  dcicni.'c  is 
(aught,  the  Uible  and  Christianil)-  are  i)g- 
<itou»ly  cxclufJed. 

3.  I^ing  is  the  head-qu.iners  of  lh« 
HuKlarin  language,  spoken  liy  three 
fourths  of  China '4  millions. 

4-  Influences  issuing  from  Peking,  the 
imperial  capiial.  afTeci  ihe  entire  empire. 

;.  Immense  local  inHucnce.  where  ihc 
Nonti  China  Miuion  h;is  a  special  terii- 
lorjr  nwre  (hnn  ten  times  .as  large  aft  the 
5uic  of  New  York,  and  a  populniion 
noK  than  thirty  limes  aa  large,  with  508 
walk>l  cities. 

6.  This  institution  is  already  in  siic- 
ful  otK(;ition,  but  oveicrowdcd  ami 
enmped  for  want  of  room.  The  last 
null  received  from  feking  inlorms  us  ibjit 
vorth)'  applicants  have  to  be  turned  away 
Ironi  our  doors  for  lack  of  aceommo- 
da;Jon. 

Tk*  ntaBlanarf  t'onimllliMt  al  KaniMia 
rilj. 

The  General  Mi^ionary  Comniittec  of 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  wa*  or- 
by  the  last  General  Conference  10 
fl<«  in  New  York  city  only  once  In  (our 
>ara.  Its  meeting  for  1889  was  held  in 
Jloveniber  last,  in  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Kiny  doubled  (he  expediency  oE  going  so 
fir  from  head-quanc».  bui  the  result  jus- 
iibcd  the  appointment,  '[tic  large  attend- 
ucc  of  vuitora,  and  the  information  given 
aad  enlhusiasm  Invoked,  unll  greatly  aid 
■Ac  missionary  cause  in  ihc  West, 
The  hnit  day  was  girei\  10  the  discus- 
Thc  best  plan  lor  makin};  iippra- 
i  >  The  plan  as  aiiopicd  was  used 
lisroughout  Ihc  following  sessions  with 
faoiefil.  but  the  cspcrience  in  their  use 
•ill  probably  mggedii  changes  by  which 
R  can  be  improved  for  use  <lI  the  next  iin- 
nidi  mc«(tng. 

The  treasurer's  report  waa  read,  .shovv- 

ag  that  the  receipts  had  fallen  short  of 

the  appropriations  ol  the   previous  year 

f-j  i:«j.  and  (he  debt  had  increased  to 

.    13.     Thc«  figures  arc  not  eii- 

i^,..K"'g  ^'  thcmMlvcs;  but  ihirrc  iscn- 

(OUiHi  mini  tn  the  fact  lliat  the  increase 

«f  receipts    from    collection^  had    been 

^960  71.  and  It  is  believed  that  Che  prrs- 

.:    will  s))ow  an  increase   on  the 

■     t  leaM  $100,000. 

Cnotiy  to  Ihc  regret  of  the  Committee 

te  appropriaiions  for  1890  could  not  he 

iotucd  be)'9nd    those   made  for  1KS9. 

TVwDric  had  enUrgcf)  in  ever)- field,  and 

H  «n)y  further   enlargement  was  pre- 


vented, but  in  some  places  retrenchment 
will  be  ncccssiiry.  If  our  Missions  were 
not  prospering  it  would  be  humiliating  to 
us,  Now  that  they  are  meeting  wiih  suc- 
cess, and  ihal  success  naturally  requires 
enlarged  provision  for  their  maintenance. 
Is  It  nut  Kuflicient  to  cause  humiliation 
lliatouteontributionsare  not  large  enough 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case?  It 
would  not  be  so  if  we  had  given  to  the  ex- 
tent of  our  ability. 

The  work  in  the  foreijjn  field  received 
allenlion  first.  Elsewhere  we  give  » brief 
.iccnunt  ol  these  Missions,  The  Missions 
in  Jafian  and  North  India  show  the 
greatest  progm«.  The  Missions  in  Ro- 
in.in  Catholic  countries  arc  attended  with 
the  greatest  dlliiculties.  The  Missions  in 
Germany,  SwiiJccrLnd,  Norway,  .Sweden. 
and  Finland,  are  carried  on  by  the  native 
workers,  and  we  merely  aid  them  by  our 
gifts,  and  they  arc  constantly  repaying  us 
by  tranttfemng  to  our  home  churches 
Christian  emigrants  from  their  fields  of 
labor. 

The  work  in  the  home  fields  was  not 
presented  in  the  regular  sessions  of  the 
General  Committee,  but  discussed  in  the 
sub-committees.  They  doubtless  rccci^'cd 
about  the  same  appropriation  that  would 
have  been  given  if  all  the  members  had 
heard  the  merits  of  the  case.  Time  was 
R.-ned ;  general  information  was  lost. 
The  tide  of  foreign  immigM  lion  ceaselessly 
llotvs  into  our  country,  and  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  is  needed  to  weld  into  one  great 
sympathetic  and  prosperous  whole  the 
vast  masses  of  our  people.  This  is  being 
done.  The  centers  of  Prolcsiant  civilixa- 
tion  are  changing.  The  Christian  patriot 
wiil  work  for  home  as  well  as  foreign 
evangelization-  The  Committee  appro- 
priated renrLy  $500,000  to  give  the  Gospel 
to  the  Indians,  freedtnen.  and  destitute 
sections  in  our  Imd,  and  to  the  foreign 
jiopulationihat  need  the  Gospel  in  their 
own  tongue. 

The  mass-i]ieettngs  on  We<lnesday, 
Thursday,  and  Friday  evenings  were 
crowded  with  eager  listeners.  On  Wed- 
nesday evening  Uishop  Fowler  spoke  on 
Japan,  Korea,  and  China.  On  Thursday 
cvering  Dr.  Bucldcy  talked  on  the  relig- 
ions of  Europe  and  the  work  of  Protestant 
Missions  among  them.  On  Friday  ntghl 
the  home  fields  were  presented  by  Bishop 
Howman,  Ilishop  Goodsell,  Seeretar)* 
Leonard,  Genend  Fisk.  nnd  Dr.  Iliff, 

Sunday  H-aa  i\  great  day  in  all  the 
churches.  Sermons  and  addresses  on 
missions  were  heard  by  crowded  au- 
diences in  all  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
churches,  and  Ihe  collections  for  missions 
were  increased  a  hundred-fold  beyond 
those  of  the  previous  year. 


The  mcmlwTS  of  the  Commiiice  who 
went  from  New  York  and  vicinity  felt  that 
they  were  in  the  great  West,  wilh  its  un- 
paralleled developtiieni.  its  jiii^hing  rtvalrj*. 
its  generous  spirit ;  but  they  were  only  on 
the  edge  of  the  vast  field  ;  for  Kansas  City 
is  but  half  way  between  New  York  Mid 
San  Franciscck. 

The  daily  papers  of  Kansas  City  gave 
Ihe  faces  of  many  of  the  mcmtiers  of  the 
Committee,  They  were  in  some  cases 
an  improvement  on  the  orieiiuls,  and  you 
could  always  know  for  whom  ihey  were 
intended  by  Ihe  names  under  (hem. 

The  generous  bospilaUly  of  the  people 
of  Kansas  City  to  the  members  of  and 
visitors  to  the  frcncrjl  Missionary  Com- 
millee  meeting  could  not  be  surpassed. 


Our  llIlMlviuirleaand  ma»loua. 

A  revival  is  in  progress  in  our  church 
in  Meiico  City,  under  (he  leadership  of 
Rev.  L-  C.  Smith. 

Rev.  D.  N.  Mclnlurff  is  editor  of  the 
English  department  of  the  ChriUian  AJ- 
VficaU  published  at  Tokyo.  Japan. 

Miss  Alice  L  Gould  has  gone  to  Ran- 
goon, Burma,  where  she  is  to  be  married 
to  our  mbsionary.  Rev.  F.  E.  Warner. 

l<e\'.  U  B.  Salmans  has  returned  to  the 
United  States  from  McnIco  on  account  of 
hi.thralth.     His  address  is  Madison,  N.  J. 

Rev,  S.  r.  Long,  of  Rangoon,  is  soon 
to  return  10  the  United  States.  Rer.  W. 
R.  Clancy  wilt  supply  his  place  during  his 
absence. 

Rev.  R.  H.  Craig,  who  went  toCalcutta 
as  miKsionary  in  iSliS,  has  returned  to  the 
United  Staler  on  account  of  the  health  oE 
his  family.     His  addrcsxis.St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  New  Mckico  English  Mission  Is  In- 
creasing in  strength,  and  Its  member* 
show  their  liberality  by  giving  on  an 
average  over  J31  per  member  for  all  pur- 
poses, local  and  connccttonal. 

The  Rm".  John  Walley  writes  from 
Wuhu,  Central  China:  "You  will  be 
pleased  to  know  that  our  work  is  being 
much  blc&sctl  of  (Jod.  A  few  weeks  ago 
I  baptised  eight;  yrstetday  I  baptized ait> 
other,  .iml  in  a  few  weeks  1  have  another 
class  of  adults  10  bapli/e  and  receive  into 
the  Church,  besides  which  we  have  a 
number  of  probationers  to  add  to  our 
list." 

At  the  General  Conference  of  Proiesi- 
nnt  missionaries  of  China,  to  be  held  at 
Shanghai  this  year.  Rev.  M.  H.  Lowrj-  is 
announced  to  speak  on  "  Preaching  to  the 
heathen  in  chapels,  in  open  ,-iir,  and  during , 
liineration ;"  Miss  C.  M,  Cushtnan  om\ 
"  Best  methods  of  reaching  the  women ; ' 
Rev.   F.  Ohlmger  on  "  How  far  should 
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Christians  be  required  to  abandon  native 
customs  ?  "  Rev.  N.  J.  Plumb  on  "  History 
and  present  condition  of  mission  schools, 
and  what  further  plans  are  desirable." 

Speaking  of  Japan,  Bishop  Fowler 
says.  "  Our  missionaries  in  Japan  are  men 
set  apart  for  their  worlc,  and  doing  it  as 
well  as  ihey  know  how.  Money  is  not 
thrown  away  that  is  spent  for  mission 
work  in  Japan.  If  we  had  the  men  and 
the  money  to  occupy  every  open  door  in 
Japan  we  would  malce  Japan  a  Christian 
nnlion  inside  of  ten  years.  The  people 
are  hungering  for  western  knowledge. 
They  are  bright  and  on  the  alert. 
They  open  their  hearts  and  hands  toward 
us." 

Rev.  W.  F.  Oldham,  superintendent  of 
our  Malaysia  Mission,  is  now  In  the  United 
States,  and  is  asking  for  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars to  build  at  Singapore  an  edifice  for  a 
.high-school  department,  with  rooms  for 
normal  and  theological  classes,  fitted  with 
American  school  supplies.  The  Govern- 
ment gives  the  land  and  the  students  pay 
the  current  expenses.  "  Over  three  hun- 
dred of  the  students  are  heathen,  who  are 
thus  directly  under  the  influence  of  ihe 
Gospel."  The  school  has  now  Chinese, 
Malay,  Tamil,  Siamese,  and  Eurasian 
pupils. 

The  Tokyo,  Japan,  Christian  Advocate 
of  November  6  says.  •'  The  re-enforce- 
ments of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission, 
Revs.  Norton.  Wadinan,  Belknap.  Chap- 
pel — the  latter  a  member  of  the  Canadian 
Church,  who  came  out  as  a  self-support- 
ing missionary — are  all  teaching  at  Ao- 
yama,  in  the  Ei-wa  Gakko.  and  the  Phi- 
lander Smith  Biblical  Institute,  Theyare 
making  a  splendid  impression  on  the  stu- 
dents and  churches."  It  also  says  that  a 
telegram  had  been  received  announcing 
the  burning  of  the  school  building  at 
Hirosaki. 

Miss  Ruth  Sellers  and  Miss  Fanny  A. 
Scott  left  this  port  on  December  4,  per 
steamer  City  of  Chicago,  expecting  to 
take  the  steamer  Karamania  at  Liver- 
pool for  Calcutta  December  14,  The 
Rev.  W.  E.  McLennan  and  wife  left,  per 
steamer  City  of  Waikington.  for  Mexico 
on  December  1 1.  The  Rev,  Ira  A.  Rich- 
ards and  family,  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Northrop 
and  wife,  and  Miss  Alice  L.Gould  left  per 
steamer  Ethiopia  on  December  14.  ex- 
pecting to  take  the  steamer  Arabia  from 
Liverpool  to  Bombay  December  28.  Miss 
Lydia  M.  Trimble  departs  for  Foochow. 
China  ;  Miss  Eva  J.  McBurnie  for  Nan- 
king, China,  and  Miss  Mattie  Taylor  for 
Yokohama,  Japan ;  all  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, per  steamer  China,  on  December  26. 

Dr,  N.  S.  Hopkins  writes  from  Tsun- 
hua,  China,  "  My  work  here,  although  not 


very  large,  is  very  interesting.  The  part 
of  the  evangelical  work  I  put  the  greatest 
stress  on  is  the  distribution  of  the  printed 
word.  In  fact,  my  dispensary  work  might 
be  said  to  be  carried  on  for  Scripture  dis- 
tribution. This  year  I  did  away  with  the 
door  fees  and  made  it  the  price  of  a  book, 
which  they  received  with  their  ticket. 
This  was  done  as  the  hook-sellers  could 
sell  my  tickets  but  not  their  books.  I 
think  in  this  way  they  prize  the  books,  as 
seemingly  they  have  paid  for  them.  In 
this  way  I  disposed  of  about  3,500  vol- 
umes, 2,000  of  them  being  Catechisms.  I 
am  happier  in  the  thought  of  this  wide 
distribution  than  I  am  in  the  number 
healed," 

Dr.  C.  S.  Long  writes  from  Nagoya, 
Japan,  "  I  am  in  the  interior,  more  than 
two  hundred  miles  from  any  other  mis- 
sionary of  our  Church,  and  work  under 
great  disadvantage,  Nagoya  is  a  strong 
Buddhist  center,  and  the  opposition  to 
Christianity  is  open  and  vigorous;  but  God 
is  working  with  us  and  causing  us  to 
succeed  gloriously.  We  are  just  com- 
pleting a  beautiful  church,  the  first  to  be 
built  in  the  city.  The  audience-room  is 
40x70  feet,  and  there  are  two  Sunday- 
school  class-rooms  20xi3and  13x13  feet. 
The  tower  is  80  feet  high.  A  church  Uke 
this,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  city  con- 
taining five  hundred  heathen  temples, 
would  seem  to  create  contempt  rather  than 
favor ;  but  the  reverse  is  true,  and  ibc 
priests  are  talking  openly  of  burning  it  and 
killing  me  to  prevent  another  from  being 
built. 


Addii«I  nie«llDB  of  Ibe  WoinRii>B  For> 
«lgn  nUBlonKrr  Sacletf . 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  General 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  was  held  in  Detroit 
the  last  week  in  October.  Miss  Frances 
J.  Baker  furnishes  the  following  particulars 
of  the  meeting  : 

The  CommiUee  organized  with  Mrs. 
Danforth,  of  Chicago,  as  President,  and 
Mrs.  J.  T.  Gracey  as  Secretary,  and  dur- 
ing the  session  appropriated  $247,454  to 
carry  on  the  work  during  the  ensuing 
year.  Impressive  memorial  services  were 
held  in  memory  of  Mrs.  E.  A.  Hoag,  the 
Secretary  of  the  North-western  Branch, 
who  had  died  during  the  year. 

Miss  Margaretha  Dregero  was  ap- 
pointed Superintendent  of  the  German 
work  and  constituted  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  When  practicable, 
arrangements  are  to  be  made  in  the  future 
with  all  save  medical  missionaries  so  that 
ihey  may  be  allowed  consider.ible  time  for 
Study  during    the    first    year,  and  during 


that  time  receive  &400  salary  and  $1 50  for 
incidental  expenses. 

A  children's  paper  is  to  be  published, 
to  supersede  the  children's  department  in 
The  Heathen  Woman's  Friend.  The 
price  is  fixed  at  fifteen  cents,  with  priv- 
ilege of  club  rates,  and  Mrs.  Emily  Hunt- 
ington Miller,  of  Evanston,  III.,  solicited 
to  edit  it.  Mrs.  Achard,  of  Illinois,  is  ap- 
pointed editor  of  the  Heiden  Frauen 
Freund. 

A  Christian  college  for  girls,  supple- 
menting the  educational  work  begun  by 
Miss  Thoburn  in  Lucknow,  India,  a  score 
of  years  ago,  has  been  sanctioned  for  two 
years,  and  permission  granted  her  to  se- 
cure special  gifts  from  those  who  give 
without  withholding  from  other  interests- 
During  the  past  year  she  reports  over 
$8,000  received  for  this  purpose.  April  18 
is  set  apart  as  sacred  to  Lucknow  College. 
Are  there  not  ten  persons  who  wdi  agree 
each  of  them  to  give  the  last  $2,000  to- 
ward the  required  850.000  for  an  endow- 
ment fund  for  this  first  school  for  the 
higher  Christian  education  for  women  in 
all  Asia  ? 

Dr.  Kathie  Corey  was  able  to  plead  for 
a  Foundlings'  Home,  an  Orphanage  in 
Foochow.  China,  rehearsing  her  own  rela- 
tion to  the  care  of  cast -away  children,  and 
re-aflirmingthat  infanticide  does  prevail  to 
an  alarming  exte  ■  .  Children  are  seen 
floating  in  the  rivers,  are  found  half- 
devoured  upon  the  hills,  or  dying  from 
starvation  in  secluded  places.  Inasmuch 
as  she  asserted  her  belief  that  the  money 
could  be  obtained  for  this  work  she  also 
was  given  a  carte  blanche  to  go  forward 
and  invite  the  gifts  of  the  people. 

The  treasurers'  reports  aggregate  the 
sum  of  $226,496  1 5 — an  increase  of  $20.- 
1S7  46  over  1888,  and  then  push  ahead 
another  $20,000  for  1890.  the  entire  ap- 
propriation amounting  to  $247,454,  which, 
after  all.  exclusive  of  the  three  special 
pleas  above  mentioned,  falls  $100,000 
short  of  supplying  the  demands  for  the 
foreign  field. 

The  appropriations  are  distributed  as 
follows:  New  England  Branch,  $31,000; 
New  York  Branch.  $45,215;  Philadelphia 
Branch.  $24,500;  Baltimore  Branch.  $t2- 
220;  Cincinnati  Branch,  $40,000;  North- 
western Branch.  $50,000;  Des  Moines 
Branch.  $18,000;  Topeka  Branch, $12,750; 
Minneapolis  Branch,  $12,069 ;  Pacific 
Branch,  $2, 20a 

The  new  missionaries  appointed  were 
Miss  Ella  Blackstock.  Shadcland.  Ind., 
and  Miss  Josephine  Bender,  Fishing  Point. 
Md. ,  to  Tokyo,  sailing  November  23 ;  Miss 
Georginna  Bancus.  to  Hirosaki,  Japan ; 
Miss  Ella  Forbes,  Russelvillc,  Ind..  and 
Miss  Kate  Livingstone,  Iowa,  to  Kago> 
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shiina,  Japan;  Miss  Ruth  Sellers,  Ohio, 
to  Cou<lah,  India;  Miss  Fannie  Scott, 
Cincinnati,  to  Rangoon ;  Miss  L.  A.  Trim- 
ble, Iowa,  to  Foochow;  Miss  Martha 
Taylor,  Eau  Claire,  Mich.,  to  Fukuoka, 
Japan  ;  Miss  Amelia  Van  Dorslon,  Wis- 
consin, to  Korea;  and  Miss  Karowski, 
New  York,  to  Hakodati.  Three  others — 
Miss  Anna  Thompson,  in  India;  Miss 
Ruth  Sites,  in  China  ;  and  Miss  Mary  £. 
Wilson,  in  Japan — received  appointments. 


Hoir  Best  to  Invest  910,000. 

BY  H.   K.   LOWRY, 

Superiaiendent  Nonb  China  Mission. 

Our  educational  work  demands  special 
cnn  side  ration.  This  branch  of  our  Mis- 
sion in  Peking  is  an  invaluable  aid  to  all 
departments  of  our  work,  and  is  rapidly 
growing  in  influence  among  both  foreigners 
and  natives.  Our  plans  look  forward  to 
ihe  development  of  an  institution  worthy 
the  Church  and  the  cause  we  serve,  when 
erery  facility  shall  be  given  to  secure  an 
education  in  the  higher  branches  of  learn- 
ing under  the  best  Christian  influences. 
The  support  of  this  advanced  work  we 
shall  not  expect  to  be  assumed  by  the  Mis- 
aonar^-  Society. 

All  that  we  are  doing  now — and  much 
more  in  the  same  line— is  legitimate  mission 
work,  and  of  the  most  fruitful  character. 
I  need  not  delay  to  refer  to  the  importance 
of  this  class  of  work,  and  its  wide  and 
citending  influence  in  the  present  devel- 
i^Hnent  of  China.    Every  dollar  now  in- 
tested  in  this  work  is  so  much  capital  that ' 
will  bring  great  results  in  advancing  the  '■ 
Church  to  a  position  of  influence  and  self- ' 
sui^wrt  in  the  immediate  future.  | 

A  new  dormitory  pronded  with  modem  ; 
beating  apparatus  is  estimated  at  $10.000. '' 
We  offer   two    special    reasons  why  this 
mtesuneni  should  be  made  without  any 
oDoecessary  delay : 

I.  Our  present  buildings  are  incapable  j 
c<  accommodaiii^  the  students,  and  arc  | 
in  every  way  unsuited    to  the  uses  of  a  i 
Cbhstian  schooL     We  have  had  to  adopt 
rhiiw^r  buildups,  and  hence  economy  of 
ipace  and  regard  to  saoitaiy  conditions 
«0C  almost  impossible.    The  rooms  are 
■boat  ten  by  twelve  feet,  with  low  ceil- 
■p,  into  wlncfa  we  hare  had  to  put  four 
bo;^    Era  with  this  crarding  some  of 
Ae  bo^  have   had  to    seek    temporary 
qnnas  ebewfaoKv  whik  many  promising  ' 
"»**«■—  bare  been  sent  awaj  because 
*c  bad  BO  nam.    The  «iccess  of  our 
**"  "■ifmrf    work     ■***■"-'*■    this    ne«- 
bidi^ 

1.  CoasidCTJrtiass  of  hamanity  demand 
a  Bon  aaBMSK&ow*  bcnkhng.  amstmcicd 
M  CkriHas   Biit  i|i'i  1       The    present 


method  of  heating  cannot  be  changed  in 
Chinese  buildings.  liy  this  method  it  is 
iinpussiitle  to  avoid  the  escape  of  poison* 
ous  gases  into  the  room,  which  are  always 
injurious  to  the  eyes  and  lungs  of  the  stu- 
dents, and  sometimes  prove  fatal.  Dr. 
Crews  writes,  "We  must  abolish  the 
prtscnt  way  of  tiring  kangs  (brick  beds). 
I  would  earnestly  urge  a  reformation  in 
this  regard  throughout  the  Compound.  1 
cannot  help  but  remember  thai  inside  of 
two  years,  /our  young  and  vigorous  lives 
have  been  lost  in  our  Compound,  sacri- 
ficed to  the  Chinese  idea  of  economy, 
which  may  be  a  necessity  with  them,  but 
not  with  us." 

Besides  the  cases  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Crews  several  others  were  with  difficulty 
resuscitated,  and  had  there  been  a  little 
more  delay  in  discovering  their  condition 
they  must  have  been  added  to  the  list  of 
fatal  cases.  The  only  remedy  against 
this  danger  is  a  foreign  building  heated 
with  foreign  methods.  Incidental  to  the 
direct  benefits  sought,  such  a  building 
would  also  be  a  practical  illustration  of 
western  science. 

We  believe  our  friends  will  most  surely 
devise  some  method  by  which  this  build- 
ing can  be  secured,  both  for  the  success 
of  Christian  education  and  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  so  many  valuable  lives. 

Peking,  China,  Nov.  15,  1889. 


Tta«  NktrJo*. 


The  General  Missionary  Committee,  at 
the  earnest  solicitation  of  Secretary  Leon- 
ard, appropriated  $4,000  for  a  Mission 
among  the  Navajo  Indians,  provided  the 
amount  was  contributed  for  this  purpose. 
As  nearly  $2,000  was  at  once  given  it  is 
probable  the  full  amount  needed  will  be 
raised.  These  Indians  are  in  New 
Mexico,  or  at  least  the  seat  of  the  agency 
is.  being  at  Fort  Defiance.  The  Indians, 
numbering  22,000,  roam  over  the  country. 

Mrs.  Jennie  Fowler  Willing,  in  behalf 
of  the  Woman's  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety, has  lately  visited  them,  and  in  the 
Advance  gives  the  following  information : 

"The  Navajos    are   most  interesiing. 
They  show  the  pristine  Indian  traits  more. 
perhaps,  than    any   other    tribe.    They  ] 
have  some  customs  that  remind  one  of , 
the  old  Hebre^-s.    There  were  heads  and  ' 
faces  among  the  boys  in  the  school  that  I 
resembled  strongly  the   photographs  of ' 
Ihe  Assyrian    dynasty    of  Pharaohs,  as 
taken  from  the  mummies  in  the  Boubk ' 
Museum,  Rameses  II.,  and  Ihe  rest. 

"  They  seem  bright  and  quick,  learn- 
ing; faster  than  white  chil'^rcn  with  len- 
fcM  their  advantages.     I  looked  over  the  1 
shoulder  of  a  bttk  sU-year-old  as  he  stood 


at  the  blackboard  copying  from  his 
reader  a  lesson  in  words  of  one  and  two 
syllables.  Not  many  white  children  of 
that  age  could  have  done  it  as  well. 

'■  Their  few  industries  nrequUe  marvel- 
ous for  ingenuity.  They  make  silver  orn.i- 
ments  out  of  pieces  of  money.  It  is  \\>.t~ 
uncommon  to  see  ft  pony's  bridle  decked 
with  forty  silver  dollars,  beulcn  aiitj 
wrought  with  considerable  skill  and  cx> 
actness.  The  InundreHS  of  the  govern- 
ment school,  though  very  shabbily  dressed. 
wore  a  girdle  on  which  I  counted  thirteen 
of  those  ornaments.  Their  pottery  iind 
beads  are  well  made  ;  but  their  <hef- 
d'auvre  is  the  blanket.  The  wonicrt 
own  the  sheep,  which  may  be  sheared 
without  shears,  the  wool  spun  without  « 
wheel,  woven  without  a  loom,  and  from  a 
most  intricate  pattern  that  the  weaver 
carries  in  her  head.  When  it  is  done  it 
is  so  thick  that  if  the  corncm  were  tied 
to  stakes  and  water  were  poured  upon  tho 
blanket  it  would  not  go  through,  exactly 
the  same  on  both  sides,  with  no  signii  of 
the  Joining  of  threads,  and  so  handsome 
that  it  would  ornament  any  house.  Mrs. 
Logan,  a  tady  of  fine  taaie,  has  them  fur 
portieres  in  her  home  in  Washington. 

"Hut  how  do  these  ingenious  Navajo 
women  manage  that  bit  of  work  ?  A 
gentleman  told  me  that  he  saw  one  sheur- 
ing  her  sheep  with  a  piece  of  an  oyster- 
can,  sharpened  on  a  >lonc.  He  felt  to 
sorry  for  the  sheep  that  he  gave  her  a 
pair  of  shears.  She  used  them  a  while, 
but  soon  threw  them  aside  for  tin-  piece 
of  tin.  They  spin  the  wool  by  iwinting  it 
in  their  fingers.  Their  loom  is  a.  couple 
of  rough  slicks  let  up  against  Ihe  hide  of 
the  hogan.  or  hut,  wilh  another  at  the 
top  and  bottom  to  keep  them  apart.  The 
warp  is  stretched  perpendicularly.  They 
cross  the  threads  in  some  way,  unil  poke 
the  yarn  through  with  their  finger*,  beat- 
ing  it  solidly  down  with  a  thin  piece  of 
wood.  A  blanket  is  worth  from  five  to 
fifty  dollars  in  a  civilized  market. 

"  With  all  their  industry  and  skill  the  life 
of  Navajo  women  is  hard  enough.  They 
are  bought,  instead  of  being  wooed  for 
marriage,  A  girl  is  worth  from  ten  to 
twenty-live  horses,  according  Ut  her 
beauty.  She  is  regarded  marriageable, 
or  rather  marketable,  at  from  nine  b> 
thirteen  years  oi  age,  just  when  the  ought 
to  begin  to  leam  in  good  earnett.  Tlie 
kogan  in  which  I  taw  the  woman  weav- 
ing was  of  adobe,  and  quite  palatial  1*^. 
side  most  of  them,  but  it  was  as  dingy 
and  untidy  as  one  could  imagine. 

"  They  have  a  savage  son  of  medical 

practice,  with  their  swcat-ftouses,  ibeir 
drums  and  paint,  and  their  ber«c  treat- 
ment of  the  doctors  ibcmsdre*,     Whca 
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-a.  medicine  man  hus  TaiLefE  to  cure  nine 
pa.lierits  ihey  leSil  him  OLlt  and  shoot  him, 
1  forgot  lo  inquire  the  average  age  o(  ihe 
medical  men. 

'■  Like  most  people  of  low  spiritual  life 
*hey  are  in  morlal  terror  of  death.  Ttiey 
■will  not  live  in  a  ho^an  where  one  has 
-died.  When  the  medicine  man  p™*  ^ 
:paUent  up  they  carry  him  out  and  leave 
Jiim  to  die  alone.  They  will  not  touch  the 
■dead  hudy. 

"They  are  a  rdigious  people,  though 
they  have  no  idols,  worshiping  only  ihe 
<lreat  Spirit.  They  have  their  praise 
dancea,  rain  dances,  prayer  for-a-crop 
idaiices,  and,  worst  of  all,  their  sflake 
dances,  whicli  arc  horrible  beyond  de- 
scription. 

"They  arc  amiable  and  Jtind,  with  a 
jfrowing  respect  for  the  •  Great  Father' 
at  Washington;  but  their  'blooJ-for- 
fclnod  '  superslition  makes  them  danger- 
ous if  one  pf  ihem  is  killed,  even  ijy 
accident.  There  are  over  iwenty  thoj- 
5and  of  these  strong,  brig'hl,  ingenious 
Indians,  and  ihcreis  not  a  white  religious 
•eacher  among  them,  not  even  a  Mormon 
«r  a  Catholic," 


Albnqaerqii«  rollcee< 

This   college,   in  NeW  Mexico,    is   just 

closing  ihe  most  prosperous  term  in  its 
history.     It  has  had  enrolled  more  than 

double  the  number  of  students  of  any 
previous  term.      Great   enthusiasm   has 

'been  manifested  iti  school-work  both  by 
teachers  and  pupils.     Every  department 

-of  the  college  has  been  a  success.     The 

reputaiion  of  the  school  for  thorough  work 
hasgoneabroad,  and  students  are  flocking 
4o  liS  from  all  over  the  Territory.     There 

.are  but  few  good  schools  in  New  Mexico. 

^nd  Albuquerque    College  is  taking  the 

Jead.  antl    is  bound  to  keep  tl  so  long  as 

■she  cjtists. 

The  hoarding  tlcparirnent,  which  was 

j{o>i  at  last  spring,  has  been  filled  this 
term.  We  have  pupils  from  some  of  the 
■Eastern  Stales.  Being  obliged  to  come 
to  a  higherallitude  for  their  hefillh,  their 
parents,  hearing  of  the  excellence  of  our 

<o!Efge,  have  sent  them  to  us,  and  so  chey 
have  the  advantage   of  being   at   school 

Avhile  enjoying  ihe  benefiis  of  the  climaie. 
A  hint  to  the  wise  in  the  East  should  be 
sufficient.  The  higher  class  of  native 
Mejiican  people  have  begun  sending  their 

-children  to  us.  Hitheno  they  sent  them 
to  the  sisters'  school  at  the  convents ; 
now  they  prefer  to  send  them  to  us  at  a 
greater  cost,  because  they  say  they  want 
their  children  to  receive  a  good  English 

■education.  We  have  two  students  from 
the  City  of  Moiico.  That  Albuquerque 
■College   is    needed  in    New   Mexico    is 

.shown  by  its  being  well  patronized. 


We  are  in  want  of  financial  aid,  how- 
ever, because  we  have  outgrown  our 
present  building.  If  the  number  of  extra 
students  come  to  us  next  term  that  we 
have  every  gootd  reason  to  believe  will, 
we  shall  not  have  room  lo  accommodate 
them.  We  have  already  taken  needed 
rooms  from  the  boarding  department  to 
mnke  recitfttion  rooms  of,  aitd  are 
cramped. 

We  need  a  new  building.  Whatschool 
is  not  needy?  And  yet  the  school  that  is 
a  necessity  to  the  rapid  advancement  of 
the  Redeemer's  kingdom  in  the  earth  is 
Ihe  one  that  should  have  the  help.  We 
claim  that  Albuquerque  College  is  such  a 
school. 

Bishop  Foster  last  month  spent  a  fort- 
night in  the  Territory  and  a  week  in 
Albuquerque,  and  emphatically  declared 
that  the  College  wfls  a  necessity  in  New 
Mexico,  and  ought  to  receive  financial  aid. 
Who  will  give  us  a  new  building?  Un- 
less we  advance,  our  mission-work  in  this 
Territory  will  be  seriously  injured. 

Rev,T.  L.  Willsee,  the  superitilendeul  of 
our  English  mission  work,  was  appointed 
financial  agent  of  the  college  by  Bishop 
Foster  at  the  last  session  of  our  mi«ion. 
Any  letter  addressed  to  him  or  ti>  the 
president  of  ihe  college  will  be  promptly 
acknowledged. 

C.  1.  Mills,  Pres.ident. 


Joseph  Cook  proposes  the  following 
live  points  of  belief :  "  The  Fatherhood  of 
God,  the  brotherhood  of  man,  salvation 
for  the  penitcni.  no  salvaiion  for  the  im- 
peniienl,  and  let  whoever  will  come." 

We  regret  to  hear  of  the  dealh  of  Bishop 
Henry  Parker,  the  successor  of  Bishop 
Hannington,  Ln  East  Africa.  He  died  ai 
&  sta.tion  on  the  soulh  shore  of  Lake  Vic- 
toria Nyanza. 

bishop  Taylor  has  returned  from  Liver- 
pool t&  Liberia  to  hold  the  Africa  Con- 
ference. His  health  has  improved.  He 
has  arranged  to  have  his  steamer  put  up 
oji  the  Lower  Congo. 

Rev.  John  Wesley  Skerrett  is  the  su- 
perintendent O'f  the  Bishop  Taylor  Mis- 
sion at  Colon,  Isthmus  of  Panama.  He 
has  been  there  since  June  9,  1SS9,  and  re- 
ports a  Sunday-school  of  44  and  a  day- 
school  of  31, 

Honor  lo  SUnley.  the  brave  explorer, 
who  has  reached  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa  after  an  absence  of  years,  having 
rescued  the  brave  Emin  Pasha !  The 
Soudan  has  again  temporarily  been  given 
up  to  ihe  5la\-e  trade- 
Bishop  Sargent,  of  the  Tinnevclly  India 
Mission,  tiled  on  October  11,  1889.     For 


over  fifty  years  he  was  a  missionary  In 
India,  and  the  gj-eaier  part  of  ihe  time  lit 
Tinncvelly.  He  was  successful  as  a  mis- 
sionary, and  had  s  large-hearted  sympa- 
thy for  all  engaged  in  mission  work. 

A  lady  missionary  writes  from  Syria: 
"Work  among  ihe  Moslems  grows  more 
and  more  difficult,  and  the  opposition  to 
it  stronger.  Many  doors  have  been  closed 
against  us  this  year  unless  we  would  visit 
without  'that  book,'  for  its  teachinga.say 
they,  turn  their  religion  upside  down." 

[n  the  London  Missionary  Society  MiS' 
sion  in  Madagascar  are  Soo  ordained  min- 
isters, 4.400  native  preachers.  61,733 
church  members,  2JO.418  adherents.  1,043 
schools,  with  nearly  roo,t>oo  scholars. 
The  natives  contributed  towa:rd  the  sup- 
port of  the  Christian  work  among  them 
last  year  Sis,<xx]. 

Rev.  Dr.  Badlcy,  of  the  North  India 
Conference,  writes  from  India:  "We  are 
just  tabulating  our  Conference  statistics 
for  the  year  (ending  Oct.  31) ;  the  statis- 
tics are  not  all  in  yei,  but  enough  is  known 
to  justify  us  in  reporting  three  thousand 
and  live  hundred  baptisms.  Laist  year 
two  thousand.  Praise  Cod!  Missions 
are  not  a  failure  in  tlie  North  India  Con- 
ference." 

Rev.  A.  J.  Bailey,  willing  from  Utah. 
says:  "Undoubtedly  Salt  Lake  City  will 
go  anti-Mormon  at  the  municipal  election 
in  February.  But  it  must  be  clearly  un- 
derstood that  such  a  victory  is  not  a  vic- 
tor}' for  Christianity,  but  only  for  Amer- 
icanism. It  does  not  me.in  that  pure 
religion  has  iriuniphed  over  Mormon  su- 
perstitions. Every  thing  indicates  that 
religious  work  will  be  almost  forgouen 
by  the  masses  in  their  enthusiasm  for  po- 
litical reformation." 


niBBluuHry  Iilicraliirci. 

The  Chinese  Recorder  of  Shanghai,  for 
November,  publishes  in  full  Dr.  S.  L. 
Baldwin's  article  on  the  "Criticisms  of 
Lieutenant  Wood  on  Missionaries  in 
China,"  that  appeared  some  months  ago 
in  this  magazine. 

The  AiitericAH  Banrd  Atmanac  for 
1S90  is  it  useful  account  of  the  Missions 
ot  the  Board  and  a  summary  of  other  Mis- 
sions,    It  costs  Only  ten  Cents, 

Islam  as  a  Missionary  Rtligion  is  the 
title  of  the  Latest  arldilion  to  the  series  of 
books  on  11  on- Christian  religious  systems 
Issued  by  the  English  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  Christian  Knowledge,  li  is 
by  Rev.  C.  R.  Haines. 

Among  tilt  Cannibals  of  A'rw  Gutnta 
is  ihestory  of  the  New  Guinea  Mis.'tion  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  written 
by  Rev.  S,  iVlcF.irlanc  and  published  by 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 
Philadelphia,  at  75  ccnis.  It  is  illustrated 
with  several  original  drawings  by  an  art- 
ist who  has  I'isiicd  the  island,  and  the 
book  is  filled  with  interesting  and  thrill- 
ing incidents. 
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THE-  VISION  OF  FRANCIS  XAVIER. 


JJoetrij  anir  Song. 


The  Vision  of  Francis  Xavler. 

BY  REV.   ERNEST  G.   WESLEV, 

"  More,  Lord,  yes,  more,  yet  more." 
What  mean  these  words  so  strange,  which  come 
From  out  the  darkness  of  the  night — 
From  sleeping  form  on  bed  of  straw. 
Deep-toned  and  loud,  repeated  once. 
And  twice — e'en  thrice  ? — "  Yes,  more,  yet  more.' 
Who  sleeps  upon  that  bed  so  rude  ? 
What  dream  disturbs  the  restless  brain? 
What  vision  wakes  the  soul  to  life 
Though  flesh  may  sleep  and  seek  its  rest? 
What  mighty  force  slips  back  the  bars 
And  opes  the  doors  of  heart's  deep  love — 
To  show  its  depths,  its  strength  intense — 
Its  pure  resistless  tide  ? 

There  sleepeth  one 
Who  heard  the  call  of  Christ,  his  Lord, 
For  lab'rers  brave  and  tried  and  pure — 
Obeying  heard,  and  hastened  forth 
To  win  the  souls  long  bound  by  sin. 
To  Christ  who  died!    With  passion  strong 
For  souls  of  men ;  with  love  too  deep 
To  turn  aside  from  path  of  toil — 
Lead  where  it  may ;  with  purpose  firm 
Christ  born,  Christ  fed,  and  Christ  sustained. 
Forsaking  all  ;  earth  ease,  home  joy. 
Earths  pomp,  her  honors,  and  her  crown 
Of  glilt'ring  gems.     To  welcome  shame. 
To  dare  the  floods,  the  fires,  the  pain  ; 
'Neath  burning  sun,  o'er  scorching  sands 
To  press  his  way  in  search  for  souls 
By  Christ  redeemed.     No  cost  loo  great. 
No  road  too  rough,  nor  peak  too  high  ; 
No  night  too  dark,  nor  rock  too  sharp — 
For  faith  to  face,  for  love  to  tread 
For  sake  of  him  who  bled  and  they 
For  whom  he  died. 

To-night  he  sleeps — 
True  child  of  Christ  and  fitithful  son  ! 
And  now  once  more^lo  test  a  faith 
Oft  proved,  but  ne'er  to  fail — before 
The  windows  of  his  soul  the  Lord 
He  loves  and  serves  in  vision  calls 
The  fearful  foes  who  stand  his  path 
To  bar  with  shame  and  dread  and  pain ; 
With  burnished  spear  and  flaming  sword  ; 
With  torture's  flames  and  dangers  dark  ; 
With  hunger's  pangs  and  parching  thirst ; 
With  awfut  solitudes  and  vast ; 
With  stripes  and  chains,  with  dungeons  deep ; 
With  terror's  glare,  with  hate  of  fiends — 
But  all  in  vain  ! 

Beyond,  above  these  all,  he  sees 
The  hosts  of  men  unsaved,  each  soul 
A  gem  illumined  by  the  grace  of  Christ, 
And  changing  into  joy  so  deep 
All  that  which  lies  between  that  now 
For  these  he  pants,  and  counts  the  cost 
So  small  which  he  must  pay  to  lift 
Earth's  wand'rers  to  the  heart  of  God 
That  to  the  question  of  those  lips. 
The  lips  of  Christ,  "  Canst  thou,  my  son 
Beloved,  endure  all  this  for  ME — 
And  for  the  sake  of  dying  men  ?  " 
There  leaps  from  soul  and  heart  the  cry- 
Upborne  upon  rich  waves  of  love — 
"  Yes.  Lord,  and  more,  much  more  for  thee 
And  them.     Yea,  more;  much  more.     But  give 


Me  souls  to  lay  before  thy  feet. 

Which  bled  for  me,  and  more,  much  more 

By  thefc  sustained  will  I  endure." 

The  vision  passed  away. 
But  through  the  months  and  years  of  life 
God  gave  (o  him  he  faithful  stood. 
And  prayed,  and  toiled,  and  bled  for  souls 
To  lay  before  the  feet  of  Christ 
So  bruised,  so  torn  for  him.     Death  found 
The  faithful  child  of  God  yet  true ; 
And,  as  with  ice-cold  touch  he  stilled 
That  loyal  loving  heart,  he  touched 
The  gates  of  life,  and  open  wide 
They  swung,  and  he  passed  home  I 
And  as  once  more  they  closed,  there  fell 
To  earth  the  martyr's  robe  of  love — 
The  heirloom  of  Christ's  Mission  Band 
Where'er  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men 
Are  touched  to  lay  before  the  Christ 
Themselves,  their  love,  their  life,  their  all. 
For  him  to  use  ;  with  eager  feet 
To  haste  where'er  the  need  is  great. 
Where  hard  the  toil,  where  danc  the  sin. 
And  when  the  burden  and  Che  heat 
Of  weary  days  are  o'er,  again 
That  hand  ice-cold  shall  touch  the  heart. 
Again  swing  back  the  golden  doors 
That  we  may  be  at  rest  with  him 
Who  bled  and  died  for  souls  of  men. 
Providence,  R.  I. 


Morib,  Morh,  Slorg. 

Chinese  Praying  Festival  at  Fenang^  China. 

On  Aug.  15,  1889  (nineteenth  day  of  the  seventh 
moon),  being  the  "  Praying-day,"  the  festival  of  the 
Samayan  Pintu  was  held,  in  accordance  with  Chinese 
custom. 

A  long  row  of  tables  was  placed  on  the  public  road, 
just  outside  the  "  godolyns  "  (shops  or  business  prem- 
ises) of  the  principal  Chinese  tokays,  who  keep  joss- 
tables  in  their  houses  of  business. 

The  whole  of  the  way  down  the  chief  street  was  lined 
with  these  tables,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  continuous 
fruit-market.  The  joss-tables  are  arranged  at  one  end, 
and  back  from  these  were  ordinary  long  tables  meas- 
uring some  fifty  feet. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  viands  of  all  kinds 
were  arranged  on  these.  At  the  head,  where  the  joss- 
tables  are  set,  is  placed  the  joss-picture  in  a  frame, 
flanked  with  a  body-guard  of  flowers  in  vases  and  bowls- 
containing  gold  and  silver  fish.  In  the  front  of  the  joss 
you  see  a  brazen  bowl  in  which  incense  is  burnt,  two 
very  large  white  lighted  tapers  about  three  feet  high 
and  like  altar  lights,  and  two  thinner  red  candles  about 
the  same  height  as  the  others.  Vases  containing  cocoa- 
nut  oil  are  also  lighted,  together  with  joss-sticks.  In 
the  Japanese  shops  in  England  one  sees  long  thin 
wooden-looking  tapers,  and  is  informed  that  they  are 
for  scenting  a  room.  But  they  are  really  the  joss- 
sticks  (or  imitations),  and  these  are  lighted,  morning 
and  evening,  as  an  offering  by  the  Chinaman  to  his 
joss. 
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Behind  the  joss-tablca  are  placed  meats  of  all  kinds, 
and  on  the  occasion  now  referred  to  I  tooV  particular 
noiicc  of  ihcfiihd  ife  rithtawe — a  pig  of  immense  size, 
bid  tial,  and  cut  so  u  to  T«svitible  a  huge  turtle.  This 
«'»  flanked  by  smaller  dishes,  and  two  raised  red  bas- 
kets, one  containing  fish  and  the  other  very  large  fowls, 
ot  which  latter  there  ntust  have  been  at  least  lifty,  large 
di&hcs  of  craps  and  prawns,  and  two  small  glazed  suck- 
iDg'pigs.  Funher  down  the  tables  were  laid  as  if  for 
g^c&ts — about  twenty  plates  on  each  aide,  each  ptatc 
containing  some  tastily- preps  red  food,  chopsticks  ai 
f.ides  of  the  plates,  also  tea-pots,  cups  of  tea,  and 
glasses  of  liquor.  Between  these  two  rows  of  plates 
vtte  piled  pol<»nics  and  other  eatables.  The  next 
part  of  this  table  was  devoted  to  cakes  and  sweets  of 
various  fantastic  shapes  and  colors,  made  probably  of 
rocoanut  and  rice.  Two  china  bowls  contained  what 
ijijieared  to  be  a  souffl^;  but  the  Chinese  sweets  are, 
u  a  rule,  tasteless,  excepting  that  they  arc  smothered 
in  sugar. 

I  The  spongc-eakes  arc,  however,  very  nice,  and  also, 
•hen  fresh,  a  thin,  crisp,  rolled  sort  of  wafer,  which  they 
call  ■•  love  takes."  These  sweets  were  most  prob.ably 
nude  by  the  wives  of  the  rich  lokays  who  were  cxhibit- 
in|;  this  feast,  and  of  whom  three  or  four  families  (;en- 
ttilty  live  together — the  married  children,  and  their 
i.liil(lreD,  of  the  owner  of  the  housc—atlachcd  to  his 
r"  god  own." 

[t  may  here  be  mentioned  that  the  Chinese  ladies  are 
Vrry  fond  of  makin;-  sweets,  which  arc   hawked   about 
tike  town  by  coolies;  and  a  good  deal  of  pocket  or  pin 
ey  is  thus  acquired  by  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
alihy  "Babas"— a  "Baba"    being   a    Siraits-born 
Chioaman. 

Beyond  the  cakes  we  come  to  the  last  portion  of  the 
table,  groaning  under  fruits  of  various  kind>i — inanjoc- 
tines,  rambanton^,  doricn,  mango,  jack-fruit,  bananas, 
;j(ncs,  etc.,  and  at  the  end  of  the  table  were  four  high 
pedestals  or  pyramids,  one  of  while  cakes,  another  of 
linle  pxckeis  of  prepared  rice  wrapped  in  green  plan- 
tain leaves;  a  third  of  yellow  bananas,  and  the  last  of 
!).c  pretty,  raised-looking  red  ^a^lb.^tltans  or  rambus- 
tines.  These  four  pyramids  were  surmounted  by  flags. 
Flags  of  colored  paper  were  also  distributed  over  the 
ubie,  amongand  stuck  into  the  difTerentching^.  Lighted 
juss-sticks  were  also  placed  about  in  ilic-  me.its  and 
dishcii.  and  were  fioni  time  to  time  replaced  by  freshly* 
lighted  ones. 
Beyond  the  joss  end  of  the  table  wa.t  placed  a  barrier 
as  to  leave  a  clear  space  for  the  padres,  who,  when 
every  thing  waa  ready,  appeared  upon  tiie  scene.  Thcae 
priests  wore  clean-shaved  heads  and  faces,  and  were  at- 
tired in  loose  yellow  garments  and  ordinary  Chinese 
iboes.  The  principal_pricst  had  a  while  lapjici,  or  col- 
Ur.  to  his  attire,  and  alw.iys  stood  facing  the  joss.  The 
other  two  priests  stood  at  right  angles  to  him.  .\t  first 
only  two  took  part  in  the  religious  portion  of  the  cere- 
Bony,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  which  was  that  one  of  the 
vldcr  members  of  the  family  had  to  make  his  obeisance 


to  the  joss  by  lighting  the  joss-sticks  and  elevating  and 
waving  thera  solemnly  before  the  joss  and  bowing  three 
times. 

This  over  was  the  signal  for  the  young  Chinese  boys 
of  the  family  to  make  frantic  rushes  to  get  the  paper 
flags  from  the  table  and  retire  with  them,  seemingly  as 
much  elated  as  our  own  village  children  with  the  suc- 
cessful result  of  a  scramble  for  nuts,  pence,  or  such  at- 
tractions. Whether  this  was  pari  of  the  ceremony,  or  an 
innovation  caused  by  the  exuberant  spirits  of  the  young 
gentlemen,  it  is  not  (luite  clear,  It  did  not,  however, 
disturb  the  demeanor  of  the  priests.  They  continued 
their  devotions  for  the  family,  chanting  (presumably) 
a  sort  of  litJtiy  all  the  time,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  small  hand  table-bell,  held  and  rung  by  the 
chief  padre,  and  a  kind  of  tom-tom  played  by  the 
second. 

After  various  bendings  of  the  head  by  the  chief  priest 
he  blesses  a  liquid  in  a  porcelain  bowl.  The  process  of 
blessing  (if  such  it  was)  was  by  placing  his  finger  on 
the  rim  of  the  bowl  and  working  it  round  and  To\ind  as 
if  he  were  displaying  his  talent  on  a  musical  glass.  The 
iTistnimcnial  music  suddenly  ceases,  and.  standing  siill, 
I  he  chief  priest  lavishly  dilTuses  the  sanctified  element 
on  the  family  and  sianders-by,  sprinkling  them  with  the 
aid  of  a  piece  of  planlain-lcaf. 

He  then  makes  a  frantic  ru^h,  bell  in  hand,  round  the 
fable,  sprinkling  the  viands  in  the  same  reckless  man- 
ner, totally  regardless  that  it  was  holy  and  not  common 
water.  And  only  once  did  he  stop— to  snatch  up  a  )tat- 
ticular  kind  of  cake,  and,  in  a  manner  curious  to  be- 
hold, slip  it  into  his  sleeve  as  if  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
seen,  and  was  afraid  of  being  taken  up  for  thieving  or 
anxious  not  to  be  considered  a  kleptomaniac,  .After 
this  a  third  priest  came  forward  and  assisted  in  llie 
chanting,  his  musical  instrument  being  a  •&ai\  of  small 
wooden  gong.  The  bell  was  kept  ringing  all  the  time. 
The  cake  w.ns  then  produced  from  the  priest's  sleeve. 
broken  in  pieces,  and  flung  north,  south,  east,  and  west 
among  the  spectators,  the  priest  remaining  in  the  one 
po»ition  the  whole  time.  After  this  a  short  pause  is 
made  and  the  chant  seems  to  change  tune.  Four  bows 
arc  made  to  the  joss  at  short  intervals,  and  the  ceremony 
is  over.  The  priests,  having  prayed  for  the  family, 
hurry  oflTto  do  the  same  for  inmates  of  other  houses.  A 
consider.ibIe  quantity  of  paper  is  then  burnt  in  memory 
of  the  souls  of  the  departed. 

During  the  ceremony  the  women  of  the  family,  with 
llie  exception  of  a  few  small  children,  are  not  visible — 
only  the  men  seem  to  require  this  form  of  praying,  ab- 
solution, exhortation,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  on  the  part 
of  the  padre,  once  a  year. 

The  viands  remain  on  view  for  about  an  hour,  after 
which  a  portion  is  distribiiicd  among  the  relations  nn<l 
friends  in  the  town  ;  and  numerous  coolies  are  to  be 
seen  running  from  house  to  house  with  large  brass  or 
wooden  trays  on  their  heads  piled  with  fruit  and  food, 
.ind  depositing  them  at  houses  where  no  such  ceremony 
has  taken  place. — E.  C.  H. 
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SO-lf£   OF   THE   GODS  OF  CJilNA. 


UASSeS  FOR  THE  DEAU. 

Sttiiu-  cif  thi-  Gods  ur  Oilna. 

We  give  some  pictures  made  by  Cliini-se  arlisU  and 
an  account  of  some  of  the  gods  of  China,  found  in  The 
Draxon,  Image,  ami Vtmatt,  a  bonk  written  Ijy  Rev.  H. 
C.  Du  Bos«,  of  China. 

The  Gifi  of  Agricuttmex'i  one  of  the  chief  gods  of  the 
nntion.  The  mandarins  worship  him,  and  Ihh  tciuplc  is 
fotintl  in  every  hamlet.  He  is  represented  as  a  beard- 
less young  man  and  very  fond  of  children. 

The  G<ni  of  Wealth,  when  living  as  a  mortal,  is  said  to 
|ve  liccn  noted  for  riding  a  black  tiger  and  huHing  a 
irl   that  would    burst   liVe   a    bomb-siiell.     After  liis 
death  he  was  appointed  the  god  of  wealth. 

The  God  of  Pestilence  was  originitlly  a  literary  man. 
One  day.  returning  from  srhfiol,  he  saw  a  demon  about 
10  blow  his  deadly  breath  into  a  well,  and.  reflecting  thai 
lliis  n-as  a  public  well  and  that  a  multitude  would  be 
poisoned,  but  that  if  they  saw  a  dead  body  in  the  w.aler 
no  one  would  diink  from  it,  he  leaped  into  the  well, 
tc  was  appointed  the  god  of  pestilence,  and  whenever 
is  an  epidemic  they  take  him  out  in  a  procession. 
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The  Granary  King  i&  worshiped  by  the  landed  gentry 
about  the  time  they  collect  their  rent  rice.  £very  gran- 
nr>-,  or  storehouse,  has  a  tablet  of  this  deity. 

'J'hcre  are  three  of  the  gods  who  ate  called  the  three 
Primordial  .Sovereigns, and  the  people  speak  of  them  as 
the  King  of  Heaven,  the  King  vf  Earth,  the  Ai'/if  cf 
Men.  It  is  said  that  they  were  once  niling  kings  of 
China,  and  their  united  reigns  aggregated  eighteen 
thousand  years. 

The  Kitchen  Gad  '\%  regularly  worshiped  twice  a 
inonih.  Hie  temple  is  a  little  niche  in  the  brick  cook- 
ing range,  and  his  palace  is  often  filled  with  smoke.  He 
is  the  ruler  ot  the  family.  He  knows  the  faults  of  every 
member  of  the  family  and  takes  account  of  their  sins. 

The  Gthl  af  Fire  has  three  eyes  and  a  red  beard,  and 
is  worshiped  un  the  ^d.  i^th.  and   23d  of  the  month. 
Some  centuries  ago  there  was  a  great  coDflagration  itt 
Suchow,  and  after 
tvcry   method   to  ex* 
tiiigitish  the  fire  had 
been    exhausted    the 
governor    juinped   in 
and    u.u    burned    to 
death,  and  was  made 
the  god  of  fire. 

The  Gcdi  0/  Mar- 
rw^v  arc  named  Peace 
and  Union,  and  they 
arc  only  worshiped 
while  the  marringe 
ceremonj^  is  bemg 
performed.  They  are 
two  boys  with  straight 
hair,  one  holding  in 
his  hand  a  lily,  the 
other  a  spherical 
casket.  By  llieir  side 
hang  the  dragon  and 
tiger  scrolls  as  a  warn- 
ing to  the  happy 
couple. 

The  Guardians  0/ the  door'way  in  Tartarus  are  called  ■ 
the  "Four   Diamonds."      They  are   four  brothers  who 
were  killed  in  battle  and  appointed  guardians  of  the  en-  _ 
trance  into  Tartanis.     'I'hetr  images  are  placed  at  the  I 
door-way  of  the  BiiddhiM   icniplcs,  two  on  each  side. 
The   first  has   a  sword,  which,  if  brandished,  causes  a 
black  wind  tu  spring  u]),  and  in  the  wind  ten  thousand 
spears,  which   pierce  the  bodies  of  men  and  turn   them 
10  dust.     The  second  has  a  guiiar,  and  when  he  touches 
the  strings  fire  and  wind  ijsue  forth.     The  third  has  an 
umbrella,  which,  if  he  turn?,  1  ;iu*#s  earthqu.ikes,  and  if 
npcncd  causes  jtrcat  darkness,     The  fourth  has  a  bag, 
;ind  tn  the  bag  a  little  animal  like  a  while  rat ;  turn  it 
loose,  and  it  becomes  like  a  white  elephant  with   two 
wings  fiyitig  against  the  enemy.  ■ 

Masses  for  the  Dead  is  the  chief  source  of  revenue  to 
heathen  religionH,  and  the  amount  paid  the  priests  de- 
pends upon  the  wealth  of  the  family.     The  ceremoni 
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coniiniie  (or  s«ven 
weeks,  both  day  and 
niKht,  cnliven^il  at 
inltirvals  by  music 
and  gong. 

The  Breath  »f 
J>tath  is  the  deity 
worshiped  during  tht- 
musses  for  llie  dead. 
He  is  the  harbinger 
of  evil,  snii  hring!^ 
swift  dcslruclion  on 
hi&  wings. 

Tlic  i>icture  Onttt 

0/  Dfi'iis  rujireMfnts 

tlic     demon     spirits 

lighling      against 

Buddha;    l>nt    they 

are     dcfcntcd,     and 

Jtuddlia  remains   as 

a  god  worshiped  by 

many. 

Above  tile  ten  kings  of  hell  is  "Titsang."  ihe  God 

e/  HaJii.     He  has  a  shrine  in  aimust  ever)-  temple. 

Hk  worshipday  is  the  ijth  of   the  iieventh   moon, 

«tien  his   temples  :irc    thronged.      As   he    dwells    in 

the  region   Itelonr,  on  the  nit^ht  uf  his  Iiirtliday   the 

dies  in  front  of  every  door  are  placed  oa>the  curb- 

es. 

Mara,  the  god  of  Inst  and  sin  and  death,  comes 

frighten    and    deceive.      He    has    a    green    com- 

xion,  long  ttisks,  and  a  frightful   face.      The  Chi> 

ncic  people    "bow  to  him  as  their  high  niler,  their 

curvrd  guardian,  their  faithless  guide,  and  their  chief 

ivinity." 

Tbeftc  (ire  only  a  few  of  the  many  deities  worshiped 
the  Chinese.  Their  religion  deynde*  and  destroys. 
le  religion  of  Jesus  elevates  and  saves.  The  Jesus 
ho  blesses  us  has  commanded  us  to  give  his  Gospel  lo 
II  the  world. 
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Cominenring  Srliool'llfo  In  Cbhia. 

Ulien  the  Chinese  boy  is  six  or  seven  years  of  jge  he 
is  sent  to  school.  The  father,  who  is  very  particular  in 
his  ehoicc  of  a  school-master,  having  finally  made  up 
his  mind,  arrangements  arc  entered  into — the  master  is 
invited  to  dinner,  and  then  it  only  remains  for  the 
fortune-teller  to  consult  the  boy's /^A/js  and  fix  upon  a 
lucky  day  for  his  fust  attendance.  In  any  cat-e  this 
miisl  not  take  place  on  the  anniversary  of  cither  the 
death  or  the  burial  of  (he  philosopher  Confucius  or 
of  the  god  of  Iclters,  The  boy  receives  a  new  or  book 
name,  and  with  his  father  enters  the  school.  Here 
he  first  bows  and  bums  incense  before  the  tablet  of 
Confucius  (one  of  such  tablets  always  being  present  in 
every  school).  Next  he  salutes  hLs  teacher  and  pre- 
sents a  money  onTering,  after  which  he  takes  his  scat  at 
a  separate  little  desk  assigned  to  him.  About  tneniy 
to  forty  boys  occupy  the  same  room. 
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The  Future  of  China. 

What  is  to  be  the  future  of  China?  It  is  a  ques- 
tion that  has  occurred  to  many  of  us  as  we  have  read 
the  story  of  successive  European  encroachments.  In 
earlier  ages  it  was  Asia  that  sent  forth  the  invaders  and 
conquerors  of  Europe — Attila,  Tamerlane,  Ghengis,  and 
Bajazet.  But  now  the  tide  of  conquest,  by  industry, 
negotiation,  or  arms,  sets  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Russia  holds  Siberia,  with  an  area  of  nearly  5,000,000 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  possibly  6,000,000. 
Within  a  quarter  century  Russia  has  conquered  Tur- 
kestan— the  region  south  of  Siberia,  between  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  Thibet,  containing  khanates  and  provinces  rep- 
resenting altogether  about  900,000  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory and  a  population  of  possibly  5,000,000,  At  present 
the  boundaries  of  Russia  in  Asia  coincide  with  those 
of  Turkey,  Persia,  Afghanistan,  British  India,  and  the 
Chinese  Empire. 

The  Russian  frontier  extends  from  the  Black  Sea  to 
the  Sea  of  Japan,  including  ^n  area  of  5,700,000  square 
miles  and  a  population  estimated  at  eleven  millions.  In 
short,  Russia,  perhaps  without  special  design,  has  con- 
quered or  acquired  half  a  continent.  The  result  is  cer- 
tainly a  gain  as  regards  civilization,  trade,  industry,  and 
the  administration  of  justice.  There  is  a  railroad  from 
Ekaterinburg  toward  Lake  Baikal  and  the  far  East,  and 
another  from  the  Caspian  Sea  across  the  Oxus  to  Bok- 
hara and  Samarcand.  The  English  fear  that  the  latter 
road,  which  closely  approaches  the  Afghan  frontier,  may 
be  used  for  an  attack  upon  Herat ;  but  there  are  reasons 
for  predicting  a  future  agreement  of  these  powers  as  re- 
gards their  Asiatic  possessions. 

England  now  holds  British  India,  with  a  population 
of  260,000,000,  who  are  regarded  as  thorcughly  under 
control.  On  the  north  India  has  a  natural  boundary, 
and  the  natural  difhculties  which  must  lie  in  the  way  of 
a  Russian  attack  from  the  north  render  more  plausible 
the  theory  advanced  by  a  recent  writer  upon  China,  that 
the  ultimate  conquest  of  China  is  Russia's  destiny. 

The  Russian  and  Chinese  empires  are  now  contig- 
uous for  over  three  thousand  miles,  and  Russia  has 
already  occupied  large  tracts  of  territory  in  Central  Asia 
and  the  Valley  of  the  Amour  once  controlled  by  the 
Chinese  emperors.  Russia  has  no  seaports  which  are 
open  through  the  winter,  and  such  ports  are  sorely 
needed.  The  Amour  Valley  is  likely  to  become  the 
seat  of  a  powerful  population,  which  of  itself  will  press 
for  a  Pacific  outlet.  There  is  a  large  immigration  from 
Siberia  and  Russia,  and  as  the  country  becomes  settled 
an  onward  and  seaward  movement  will  be  only  natural. 

As  for  the  Chinese,  despite  the  enormous  population, 
there  could  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  issue  of  a  struggle. 
China  was  twice  conquered  by  the  Tartars — first  by  the 
Mongols,  secondly  by  the  Manchus,  whose  descendants 
now  hold  the  throne.  It  is  estimated  that  there  were 
less  than  two  millions  of  either  Mongols  or  Manchus, 
but  they  utterly  subjugated  the  Chinese  race,  now  esti- 
mated at  three  or  four  iiundred  million  souls. 


In  i860  China  practically  yielded  to  an  English  and 
French  force  of  eighteen  thousand  men,  and  the  French 
have  regarded  their  small  force  as  successful  at  Ton- 
quin  in  1882.  The  Chinese  have  made  some  recent  at- 
tempts at  an  army  and  navy  and  railroad  building,  but 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  country  would  fall  an  easy 
victim  before  a  Russian  advance  by  land  and  sea.  Rus- 
sia is  prepared  for  Asiatic  conquest  and  rule  ;  she  un- 
derstands China  and  its  undeveloped  resources,  and  she 
knows  that  to  secure  a  seaport  open  through  the  year 
she  must  occupy  the  valley  of  the  Hoangho. 

This  is  certainly  a  suggestive  and  plausible  theory  of 
tlie  future  of  Asia.  England's  consent  must  be  obtained  ; 
but  England  would  undoubtedly  consent  if  she  were  en- 
couraged to  take  the  valley  of  the  Yangtse-Kiang  and 
the  Southern  Provinces,  and  at  the  same  time  were  re- 
lieved from  the  present  menace  to  her  Indian  posses- 
sions. Perhaps  this  century,  near  as  it  is  to  its  end,  will 
yet  witness  the  conquest  of  China  :  Russian  occupancy 
of  Northern  China,  and  English  seizure  of  the  Southern 
Provinces.  Thus  Asia,  once  the  home  of  the  conquerors 
of  the  Occident,  would  be  divided  between  two  great 
Occidental  powers. — Christian  Union. 


Glimpses  of  Life  in  China. 

The  idols,  the  Chinese  believe,  are  very  human,  and 
are  moved  and  controlled  by  the  same  feelings  as  them- 
selves. They  have  this  idea  in  reference  even  to 
heaven,  the  highest  and  greatest  of  all  the  objects  o( 
worship.  Though  it  is  exalted  in  their  conceptions  far 
beyond  the  greatest  of  the  idols  that  are  enshrined 
either  in  their  homes  or  in  their  temples,  they  never 
have  the  lofty  idea  about  it  that  we  have  about  God. 
Ours  is  the  result  of  the  direct  revelation  that  we  have 
about  him,  and  not  from  any  intuitional  knowledge  that 
man  has  concerning  him. 

To  illustrate  this  let  me  take  an  incident  from  actual 
life,  and  for  a  moment  let  us  imagine  that  we  are  passing 
along  the  crowded  streets  of  a  great  city.  They  are 
very  narrow,  and  it  is  very  dilhcult  for  us  to  get  on. 
We  have  to  be  patient,  as  the  rest  of  the  crowd  is.  By 
and  by  we  come  to  the  opening  of  a  cross  street.  A 
great  crowd  is  gathered,  looking  intently  at  something 
that  is  going  on.  We  find  a  woman  kneeling  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  who  seems  to  be  perfectly  mad  with 
passion  ;  her  long  hair,  instead  of  being  neatly  braided 
up  in  the  complicated  way  that  the  fashion  demands,  is 
hanging  down  dishevelled  over  her  back  ;  she  is  scream- 
ing at  the  very  top  of  her  voice,  till  her  words  become 
almost  inarticulate.  As  we  listen  attentively  we  find 
she  is  imprecating  the  most  terrible  curses  against  some 
one  that  has  wronged  her.  It  is  awful  to  listen  to  the 
long  catalogue  of  dire  evils  and  judgments  and  fierce 
woes  that  she  asks  Heaven  to  send  down  upon  her 
enemy.  We  ask  a  by-stander  what  is  the  cause  of  all 
this.  He  informs  us  that  the  woman,  who  is  still 
screaming  out  curses  and  knocking  her  head  against  the 
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carib,  hjs  been  accused  liy  .tnochvr  of  ihcft,  and,  as  she 
has  no  means  of  proving  her  inroccnrc,  she  is  appeal- 
ing to  Heaven  to  vtDcUcaie  lier  by  the  iilier  desiniction 
of  ficr  encni)-. 

The  lives  of  the  colporteurs  arc  in  such  direct  con- 
trail to  Itiosc  that  worship  the  idols  tliat  ihey  make  n 
deep  impression  upon  ilie  tieathcn,  and  thus  prepare  llie 
«»)'  for  their  boobs  and  far  the  doctrines  they  teach. 
Wlu-n  they  arc  abused  by  ilii;  erowd  ilicy  reply  with 
modesty.  When  some  abominable  epithet  is  burled  at 
them,  because  of  their  connection  with  the  foreigner, 
ihcv  do  rot  pet  angry  and  tbrcAten.  They  are  patient 
jnd  good-tempered  and  will  spend  hours  in  explaining 
t  the  Gospel  teaches.     On  one  occasion  last  year  the 

ilpoiteurs  entered  a  village  situated  on  what  is  called 
ihe  Great  Road.  The  village  lutd  about  1,000  Inhabit- 
a»  ;  it  was  flourishing  and  well-to-do,  and  the  people 
liad  a  solid,  comfortable  air  about  iliem,  such  as  the 
iworer  villages  have  not.  One  remarkable  feature  about 
It  vrasthal  there  u-as  no  Inn  or  lodging-house  in  it.  \\ 
ii  usual,  in  these  villages  that  lie  on  the  great  thotuugh- 
Uies,  to  have  such  places  for  the  entertainment  of 
tnvders  who  may  wish  lo  spend  the  night  in  ihem. 
S«  iravelcr  could  do  so  in  the  village  that  the  colpor- 
Icurs  leached,  for  there  was  no  place  in  which  they 
could  rest  for  the  night,  and  no  one  could  be  got,  cither 
(or  love  or  for  money,  to  give  ihem  a  resting-place. 

It  seems  that  fifiy  ye.irs  ago  one  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  place  dreamed  that  the  Clan  Choi  was  destined 
fit«  day  to  come  and  dispossess  them  of  their  lands  and 
ilior  houses  and  to  drive  them  forth  as  wanderers  in 
ibt  world;  since  then  they  have  allowed  no  one,  of 
whatever  family  name  he  may  have  been,  to  rest  a  night 
0)  ihe  place.  They  made  this  stern  resolve  in  regard  to 
all  names,  lest  some  one  of  the  dreaded  Choa  family 
^ovld,  under  an  assumed  name,  get  a  fouling  among 
there  and  finally  be  the  mean^i  of  the  fulfillment  of  Ihe 
dnndcd  prophecy. 

A  short  time  before  ihc  colporteurs  arrived  two  or 
three  natives  of  this  place,  who  h,id  become  Chrietians, 
«ished  to  establish  a  church  in  the  village,  A  house 
wjs  accordingly  rented,  and  a  preacher  was  sent  for. 
He  bad  been  there  only  a  few  days,  when  the  leading 
Ben  of  the  place  collected  a  large  sum  of  money  from 
the  people,  with  which  they  bribed  the  mandarins,  who 
•ndeicil  that  Ihe  church  should  be  at  once  closed  and 
ta  further  efforts  should  be  made  to  evangelize  the 
people. 

The  colporteurs  entered  the  village  and  began  to  dis- 
play their  books.  .\  crowd  soon  g.iihertd  round  tliem. 
It  was  not  a  pleasant,  inquisitive  one,  such  as  they 
usually  met ;  it  was  a  suily,  dissatisfied  one.  1'Iie 
stream  of  the  man  that  had  long  been  lying  on  ibe  hill- 
•nAt  close  by.  with  his  prophecy  still  unfulfilled,  atfected 
their  minds  toward  these  strangers.  They  were  told 
that  neither  they  nor  their  books  were  wanted  in  that 
flice,  and  the  sooner  they  proceeded  on  their  way  the 
lH[«r  it  would  be  for  them. 

Thecol]K>rtcur9  tried  to  reinonstrate  with  them,  and 


to  show  ihcm  that  their  books  would  teach  ihcm  how  to 
live  and  how  to  attain  the  highest  happiness.  They  re- 
plied in  a  threatening  manner  that  they  did  not  want  to 
heor  any  thing  they  had  to  say,  and  that  if  ihcy  did  not 
at  once  pack  up  their  books  and  be  oS  they  would 
drag  them  out  of  the  village.  Seeing  that  the  crowd 
was  becoming  threatening  tiicy  vcr^-  wisely  left  and 
l>roceedcd  on  their  way. — Jiai.  J.  MacGmvaa. 


A  fViilk  Po^ii  iL  Street  iu  WiirhHiie*  Chiua. 

BV  REV.  W.  T.  A.  BAKBER,  U.A. 

Come  with  me  down  the  main  street  of  the  city  in 
which  I  live.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  China,  urcontami- 
natcd  by  ihc  hybrid  influences  of  foreign  trade.  Not 
here  will  you  see  the  ninny  English  aigii-bnatds  of  won- 
drous spelling  and  miraculous  grammar  which  grace  the 
streets  of  the  coast  ports.  Not  here,  as  in  Hong-Kong 
or  .Shanghai,  will  you  buy  your  wares  of  Cheap  Jack  & 
Co.,  Ship  Chdndlers,  or  Happy  Tom  ^  Co.,  Limited, 
Tailors  &  Outfitters,  nor  will  you  gel  your  bread  from 
Sing  Song.  European  Loafer.  It  is  true  that  one  un- 
happy wight,  aiming  at  the  mysterious  reputation  at- 
taching to  foreign  goods,  has  raised  an  English  sign- 
board even  here  in  Wuchang.  Often  did  it  puzzle  me 
as  I  read — 

RtNESEVEUG 
e  8  C  N  I  K  c 

BPEEKEROTS— 

until  one  day  an  older  resident  suggested  that  I  should 
read  i[  backwards,  and  then  I  realized  that  somebody 
with  an  unpronounceable  name,  Senior,  Chinfit  Stffre- 
keeptr^  dwelt  within.  Still  this  is  but  the  fly  in  the  pot  of 
ointment.  Let  us  be  as  exclusive  as  the  Chinaman 
himself,  and  banish  all  sijins  of  the  "  foreign  devil," 
while  we  see  Cliina  pure  and  unalloyed. 

Streets  from  six  to  twelve  feet  wide,  filled  from  morn- 
ing to  night  with  a  ceaseless  throng.  Everyman  is  black- 
haired,  the  forepart  of  his  head  is  shaven,  while  behind 
him  bangs  the  long  queue  imposed  by  the  Manchu  con- 
(|ucroTs.  Here  come  the  coolies,  in  blue  jackets  and 
blue  knickerbockers,  barefooted  or  !.trBw-.sandalcd, 
with  a  bamboo  across  the  shoulders,  carrying  heavy 
weights,  and  singing,  "Eh  ho,  ah  ho,  ay  ho-li  I"  like  all 
Ihc  brethren  of  their  craft  east  of  the  Mediterranean. 
This  m.-in  with  long  flowing  robe,  wide  sleeves,  huge 
hom-rinimed  spectacles,  slow,  swaggering  gait,  languid- 
fluttering  fan,  evidently  a  very  important  person  indeed, 
vs  in  fad  3  Confucianist  scholar.  Here  tollers  along  a 
woman  on  her  liny  three-inch  feet,  clad  in  gay  em- 
broidered jacket  and  delicate  silk  skin,  perhaps  a  small 
silver-mounted  tobacro-pi|K:  in  her  hand,  her  liead 
adorned  with  strange  hirsute  siruciures  like  -a  carving- 
knife,  a  trencher,  a  flying  swallow,  or  what  not.  a  touch 
of  rouge  to  checks  and  lips,  while  white  powder  gives 
mistiness  to  (ull-fleshed  facial  charms.  Here  a  small  boy, 
if  it  be  winter,  gayly  dressed  in  brilli.int  colors,  a  perfect 
ball  of  many  wrappings;  if  it  be  summer,  equally  gayly 
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dressed  in  Ihe  not  unbecoming  garb  of  his  yellow  skin 
alone. 

Kor  vehicles,  look  at  yon  sedan  chair,  borne  by  two  or 
three  men.  In  ic  sits  a  gentleman,  elegantly  clad  in 
white  or  flowered  silk  or  in  cosily  furs,  according  lo  the 
scaston.  If  there  be  four  or  even  eight  bearers  you  will 
have  limdy  warning,  for  this  is  a  mandarin  ;  before  him 
nin«  a  motley  cTowd  of  retainers  beating  gongs,  carr>ing 
tablets  inscribed,  "Be  silent."  "Make  way."  Villain- 
ous looking  fellows,  with  steeple-crowned  Guy  Fawkes 
hits  ^rmed  with  whips,  mouthing  out  uncouth  erics,  arc 
the  lictors  of  the  great  man.  Others  rairy  the  gre,it 
silk  uiTihrclln,  the  bad^e  of  oHicc  niennt  fur  the  official, 
should  he  ever  wish  to  move  his  heavy  well-fed  body, 
with  its  imijassive  self-content,  from  his  chair.  This  is 
an  event  which  rarely  occurs;  in  fact,  it  is  an  awful 
thought  to  an  En^lislinian  that  sitting  in  a  chair  and 
scolding  are  the  most  %"io!ent  forms  of  exercise  in  which 
a  inanii:iriTi  ever  indulges.  On  ihe  breast  of  his  h:ind- 
some  silk  robe  he  bears  embrnidcrcd  some  strange  bird 
or  beast,  which  mailer  his  rank  ;  on  his  hut  a  button, 
blue,  red,  crjsial,  or  gold,  nccording  to  his  dignity,  and, 
if  he  be  distinguished,  a  unc-eycd  or  even  two-eyed 
peacock's  feather.  Occasionally  some  disturber  of  the 
peace,  ^]iwiX  ftagninte  JiUctc  from  the  chair,  is  |)ron)|>lly 
thrown  down  in  the  sircei,  stripped,  and  beaten. 

Here  comes,  clattering  and  jingling  along,  a»m»ll  |>oii\ 
which  l)e.irs  a  milit.iry  ofRcinI  ;  none  but  one  accustomed 
to  the  rough  life  of  camps  would  use  so  fatiguing  a 
mode  of  Incomntion.  Thi»  miserable  unkempt  being, 
howling  a  dismal  ditty,  and  rallling  togelher  two  bam- 
boo xlipj,  is  a  beggar.  It  is  as  well  to  give  him  ihe 
microscopic  dole  be  cUims,  for  he  will  stay  there,  inert 
but  vocal,  till  he  pains  his  point.     Such  a  one  his  been 


known  to  commit  suicide  in  a  delerminately  parsimo- 
nious shop  in  order  to  bring  its  owner  into  trouble  wit 
ihe  authorities. 

Here  '\%  the  barber,  the  best  patronized  of  a|]   lh' 
tradesmen  of  Chinn.     There  are  the  little  portable   hot- 
water  stands,  and  other  implements  of  his  trade,  and  at 
every  street  corner  he  may  be  seen  shaving  the  head 
combing  the  tresses,  plaiting  thequeue,  and  shampooin 
the  biicks  of  his  clients. 

Here  iii  the  stidi  of  the  quack  doctor,  who  sells  vial 
full  of  abomination  to  the  unsuspecting    crowd.     His 
surgical     opcrauons    are   cahnly   carried   on   amid   the 
bustle  of  the  street.     Now  he  griibi  about  in  sunie  poo 
patient's  inflamed  eye,  and  pretends  to  extract  maggoLs 
now  he  digs  needles  an  inch  or  two  into  all  parts  of  am 
afflicted  frame,  with  the  inquiry:  "  Now  yon  feel  bctte 
don't  you?"  or   again,  he  prescribes   ]>ills  to  be  lake 
eighty  a  day  until  relief  cn-tues. 

Here  is  a  denii'-t  with  a  large  tray  of  ancient  ex. 
traded  molars  and  incisors,  "* pDur  eittourager  U^ 
autrfs ;"  he,  too,  professes  lo  cure  toothache  by  ex 
trading  griih^  from  ihe  leeih. 

The  traveling  linker  with  his  portable  forge  make: 
day  hideous  with  his  metallic  advertisement,  and 
mend  your  kcllle  or  solder  your  broken  spectacles  o' 
the  spot.  The  pciipaietir  cobbler  sits  down  at  ihi 
street  corner  and  mends  the  wutl-worii  shoes  intrustei 
him  by  the  housewife  yonder.  Here  is  the  vender 
false  hair  for  pigtails,  here  the  seller  of  false  tresses  fo! 
women,  each  with  his  own  peculiar  cry. 

Yonder  stall,  with  its  small  oven,  is  forconfectionury 
and  rire-cikes,  poik-balls  greasy  with  oil,  and  joyoud 
Npiied  will]  garlic,  together  with  sweetmeats  of  variou 
hue  and  tastet  are  always  sure  of  customers.     Near 
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the  Targe  tea-house,  where  harmless  willow-lcivcs  Jnd 
water,  under  the  generic  name  of  tea,  a/Tord  {ileas^mg 
distraction  and  gossip  to  leisurely  groups  of  loiterers,  or 
tfac  contents  of  bowls  of  inipossible-looking  me&^eit  are 
disappcaiing  rapid!)-,  wiili  (he  help  of  chup<>ticks,  down 
ugcr  throats. 

Vondcr  hurries  along  will)  shoiiis  and  mirth  a  long 
<)ouhle  line  of  boys  clad  in  «oiled  scarlet,  with  bcdrag- 
(>ImI  feathers  erect  upon  their  heads,  bearing  tablets, 
and  of  men  bcarin];  tiniiel  scepters,  paper  pagodas,  fans, 
uoibrcllas  and  ill  tnanner  of  gifts.  This  is  the  wed- 
ding ptoce&sion  escorting  a  bride  in  the  closed  chair,  all 
goigcou*  in  crimson  and  gold,  while  a  body  of  long, 
robed  low-bowing  gentlemen  bring  itp  the  rear.  Thai 
(brill  mournfui  music  of  fifes  and  drums  marks  a 
finetal.  Many  arc  the  tatterdcinalioiis  hired  for  a  few 
mh  to  caiT)'  tablets  bearing  in^cripliuns  eumplimeniary 
v>  the  deceased ;  many  tlie  priests  burning  crackers  and 
mattering  paper  money  to  appease  the  spirits;  soon 
comes  a  cock  bound  and  borne  aloft  to  delude  any 
■uidering  goblin  ol  malevolent  intent  into  the  belief 
iliai  all  the  fuss  is  about  the  bird  and  not  about  the 
corpse.  Then  follow  chairs  draped  in  white,  containing 
liic  women  of  the  household,  whose  wcll-lraliied  moan- 
ing can  be  heard  through  the  muffled  windows  ;  the 
chief  mourner,  draped  in  sackcloth,  walks  lefure  ibe 
coffin,  and  is  supported  in  the  supposed  agony  of  his 
grief  by  assistant  mourncri  on  right  and  left.  Then, 
l»onie  by  iwo-and-thjrty  men,  comes  the  huge  drngon- 
i^ped  bier  on  which  rests  the  coffin  on  its  way  to 
lei-uliurc  outside  the  city  gates. 

Here  the  eye  is  caught  by  a  blank  wall-front  sur- 
ouunted  by  two  great  masis  with  square  cross-trees 
iigh  aloft.  This  is  the  official  residence  of  araagistrate 
or  other  mandarin,  and  is  known  for  good  or  evil  fame 
i^xyamtn.  Here  justice  is  administered  in  fashion  more 
or  less  paternal  with  a  view  to  the  Mipport  of  sundry 
^Stl  retainers.  Tbat  litigation  is  not  without  its  ex- 
l<Bses  may  well   be  believed.     "The  entrance  of  tht 
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yamcn   is  very  wide  "says  the  (Jbmcse  proverb, 
exit  very  narrow." 

It  takes  but  a  short  time  toconvincc  the  stranger  that 
the  Chinese  East  is  even  more  prodigal  of  honorifics 
and  verbal  tloriculturc  than  the  Yankee  West.  Looking 
down  the  long  line  of  the  street  we  sec  before  each 
highly  gilt  and  carven  shop  a  narrow  sign-board  with  it» 
inscription  in  golden  characters. 

As  we  pass  a  house  we  notice  the  characters  "  Eternal 
Harmony,"  while  the  loud-pitched  scolding  of  a 
woman's  voice  from  without  lends  emphasis.  "  Alt 
Pen-asiv^  Honesty  "  adorns  a  shop  where  a  vituperative 
countryman  is  loudly  declaring  that  the  vender  is  a 
cheat.  Over  the  windows  of  an  opium  den  is  inscribed 
"  Inhale  the  clouds,  and  breathe  the  joy  \  this  dynasty *» 
special  good  fortune." 

Yonder  is  a  stall  with  a  few  fruits  uiwn  it,  and  the 
motto,  "One  word  all;"  its  meaning  is  made  more 
cle.ir  by  the  perpetual  chaffering  necessary  for  a. 
purchase.  Here  is  the  "Retreat  of  the  threefold 
Senior  Wrangler."  where  groceries  change  hands  ;  here 
the  "  Library  of  the  three  Supreme  Constellations." 
where  we  may  buy  buns  ;  here  a  store  resplendent  with 
the  adornment  of  yesterday,  "  Founded  at  the  Creation 
of  He.iven  ;"  while  we  have,  thick  scattered  as  the  leaves 
in  Vallombrosa,  "The  G.iUxy  of  Virtue,"  "Superlative 
Happiness,"  "Magniriceol  Universal  Peace."  "  Tcn- 
ihousand-fold  Beauty  "  "  Assembled  Gems."  A  bank  is 
arlomed,  ".\biintlance  through  Circulation  ;"  and  in- 
deed, considering  that  the  only  coin  in  use  is  of  value  so 
small  that  three  hundred  of  them  strung  together  would 
amount  to  one  shilling,  and  that  should  you  wish  to 
pay  a  bill  of  a  couple  of  pounds  rou  have  a  full  loadi 
for  a  coolie,  we  m.iy  well  undersTand  (hat  there  is  at  any ' 
rate  "abundance  in  circulation." 

Yon  dingy  plice  filled  with  monstrous  forms  of  tigers* 
teeth,  crocodile-s,  malefactors'  gall-bladders,  newts,  and 
dragonit'  scales,  is  «  medicine  shop,  and  reposes  in  dig- 
nity under  the  device.  "  The  Hail  of  Benevolence  and 
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Longevity."  Enter  its  doors  and  you  will  be  informed, 
*'  The  elixir  confers  long  life  on  the  world,  the  herb  of 
good  omen  confers  immortality  ;"  or  again,  "This  shop 
collects  medicine  from  every  province  and  place,  and  in- 
herits ancient  methods  of  preparing  drugs.  Though 
none  may  be  here  to  see  our  compounding,  yet  with  a 
■stout  heart  we  can  say  that  'Heaven  knows.'"  This 
undertaker's  workshop  has  its  ready-made  coffins  piled 
up,  a  suitable  present  for  the  season,  all  marked  eu- 
phemistically enough,  "Long  life."  No  more  delicate 
attention  can  be  shown  than  to  present  an  elderly  friend 
with  his  coffin. 

Here  is  the  advertisement  of  a  comb-seller:  "This 
establishment  manufactures  on  the  premises  beautiful 
combs  for  the  dragon  and  the  phenix,  some  made  of 
boxwood,  others  marked  like  the  knots  of  a  bamboo  ; 
pairs  fitting  like  the  hawk  and  his  mate  ;  ten  sorts  fit  for 
the  use  of  the  palace.  Combs  of  strange  forms  and 
wondrous  workmanship.  All  kept  in  stock.  No  cus- 
tomers will  be  neglected." 

The  sellers  of  scents  and  rouges  must  drive  a  profita- 
ble trade,  for  there  is  a  great  family  resemblance  be- 
tween the  advertisements  of  our  home  papers  and  the 
following  :  '"  We  have  penetrated  throughout  the  empire 
to  obtain  all  manner  of  famous  perfumes  ;  we  have 
spared  no  labor  or  expense  to  produce  faces  fair  as  a 
jewel  statue  and  perfumes  fit  for  the  palace.  Our  fame 
has  spread  far  and  wide.  Now,  there  are  many  imita- 
tions of  our  trade-mark;  our  pearls  are  simulated  by 
their  fishes'  eyes.  Let  all  scholars  and  traders  notice  the 
iion  at  our  door — this  is  our  mark."  There  is  a  touch- 
ing candor  about  the  statement  of  a  hatter:  "The 
splendid  style  of  this  flourishing  dynasty;  hats  of  manda- 
rins of  the  highest  rank.  Our  goods  are  better  than 
other  men's;  we  cannot  therefore  lower  our  prices." 
And  what  can  be  more  seductive  to  the  martyr  to  corns 
than  this  ;  "  Boots  and  leggings  of  the  Peking  pattern  ; 
hoots  of  good  omen  and  universal  peace,"  India  and 
England  share  with  China  the  shame  of  the  necessity 
for  the  opium-curing  establishment,  the  sign-board  of 
which  states  :  "This  hall  has  obtained  its  method  from 
across  the  sea.  It  has  a  wonderful  means  of  weaning 
from  the  foreign  drug,  quite  different  from  all  others  ; 
in  seven  days  the  craving  can  be  cured  ;  we  guarantee 
a  cure,  and  that  you  will  thank  us."  It  was  not  this 
establishment,  but  a  foreign  hospital,  which  was  recom- 
mended for  an  opium-cure  by  an  enthusiastic  China- 
man :  "  A  first-rate  place  ;  I've  been  cured  there  myself 
four  times  !" 

Some  of  us  who  watch  the  development  and  hope  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Chinese  national  character  sometimes 
reflect  rather  sadly  as  to  the  eff^ect  of  centuries  of  all 
this  abuse  of  words,  which  have  thus  lost  all  the  heart 
of  their  meaning,  and  fear  that  we  detect  acorrespond- 
ing  loss  of  heart  in  the  morality  of  the  people,  notwith- 
standing many  a  lofty  moral  maxim,  hoary  with  age, 
-dignifying  the  pages  of  Confucian  sages.  And  yet  there 
is  a  contentment  and  good  humor  very  attractive,  a 
cheeriness  and  industry  very  hopeful  in  this  folk  ;  and 


although  in  moments  of  passion  and  mob-rule  they 
sometimes  rise  and  burn  ourhouses,  and  though  in  their 
ordinary  horse-play  they  indicate  plainly  our  infernal 
origin  and  emphasize  the  belief  with  gibes  and  stones, 
yet  we  who  know  them  find  much  to  love  and  esteem; 
and,  now  that  China  is  awaking  from  the  sleep  of  ages, 
we  anticipate  with  intense  interest  the  mighty  part  she 
is  to  play  in  the  world's  arena  in  the  centuries  to  come. 
—T/te  Quiver. 


A  View  of  Peking. 

BY    THE    REV.    EDWARD    A.   LAWRENCE. 

The  great  alluvial  plain,  near  the  head  of  which 
Peking  stands,  and  which  is  six  hundred  miles  by  a 
hundred  and  fifty,  compares  with  our  broadest  prairies 
in  extent  and  surpasses  them  in  its  harvests.  But  its 
best  friend — the  Peiho — becomes  its  worst  enemy,  when, 
as  this  summer,  it  rises  in  a  flood,  sweeps  over  the  em- 
bankments, and  turns  the  whole  country  into  a  lake. 
Our  house-boat,  forsaking  the  regular  channels,  pushed 
deliberately  through  dense  fields  of  maize  and  millet, 
floating  us  over  many  a  farmer's  ruined  fonune. 

Peking  is  different  in  many  respects  from  what  I  had 
supposed.  I  had  thought  of  its  streets  as  narrow ;  I 
found  many  of  them  broad,  even  to  desolateness.  I 
had  thought  of  a  crowded  and  gilded  magnificence  ;  I 
found  much  roomy,  dusty  insignificance.  There  was 
more  comfort  than  I  had  supposed  and  less  splendor. 

The  estimates  of  the  population  of  Peking  vary  from 
500,000  to  z,ooo,ooo.  It  is  divided  into  three  cities. 
At  the  heart  is  the  Inner  or  Forbidden  City,  The 
magnificence  of  which  I  had  dreamed  must  be  here,  for 
it  certainly  is  not  elsewhere.  None  can  disprove  the 
assertion,  for  who  of  Europeans  has  entered  its  walls  ? 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  foreign  ministers  will 
force  their  way  inside  after  the  approaching  coronation 
of  the  Emperor.  Here  live  the  royal  family,  the  ladies 
of  the  court,  and  the  attendant  eunuchs,  shut  in  from 
profane  mortals  by  a  red  brick  wall. 

Outside  of  this  sacred  city,  and  surrounding  it,  is  the 
Imperial  City,  occupied  mainly  by  officials  and  con- 
taining temples  and  palaces,  pleasure-grounds  and  artifi- 
cial lakes.  Although  it  is  now  open  to  the  public  but 
few  shops  are  found,  and  but  little  business  is  trans- 
acted.  Just  here  it  is  that  the  Roman  Catholic  cathe- 
dral lifts  its  towers,  even  overlooking  the  imperial  pal- 
aces, greatly  to  the  dismay  and  disgust  of  Chinese  officials. 
High  walls,  however,  have  been  raised  to  keep  out  the 
mystic  evil  influences  that  exhale  from  it  It  was  built 
shortly  after  the  entrance  of  the  foreign  army  and  in  a 
time  of  dread,  or  it  would  never  have  been  here.  The 
Empress  will  in  a  few  months  retire  from  her  regency 
and  reside  in  a  new  palace  now  being  erected  for  her. 
It  is  claimed  that  for  this  the  palace  grounds  and  the 
city  itself  must  be  enlarged,  and  the  room  of  the  cathe- 
dral is  preferred  to  its  presence.  Arrangements  for  an 
exchange  of  property  have  been  made,  the   CathoIic% 
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ftccording  to  rcporl,  h.iMng  been  jiruniii^iccl  (rum  $250,000 
to  g3o«,6o6,  wtth  grounds  Tor  the  cathedral  in  another 
(un  of  the  ciiy.  I  found  Tlie  Sisters  of  Chanty,  who 
lie  doing  a  noble  work  in  their  Foundlings*  Home  with 
(our  hundred  children,  grieving  much  at  the  i)rosj>ect  of 
SDMon  leaving  their  fine  location. 

Around  the  wall  of  this  Sacred  or  Imperial  City  runs 
tW  ihirtl,  or  Tartar  City,  in  which  is  inclosed,  probably, 
the  greater  part  of  the  population  of  Peking.  The 
otiginal  design  was  to  have  this  occupied  by  Manchu« 
ooly,  the  servants  or  soldiers  of  the  reigning  dj-nasly. 
To  this  end  both  inns  and  tlicalers,  which  would  tjaihcr 
1  mi^eilancous  population,  are  forbidden  in  the  Tartar 
City.  But  the  busy,  pushing  Chinese  have  flocked 
wilFiin  the  walls,  and  the  two  races  arc  closely  intcr- 
inmjiU'd,  Chinese  wives  bt-ing  often  sought  in  marriage 
by  Manchiis,  but  not  Chircsc  husbands. 

A  few  marks  enable  one  >cadily  todisiinguishbetween 
Manchus  and  Chinese  women.  The  former  have  never 
jdoj'ied  the  pr.ictire  of  binding  their  feet,  which  arc 
usefully  large,  and  their  hair  is  arranged  in  cross  pieces 
like  but tcrfty- wings  instead  of  in  a  back  extension  mag- 
pie's beak. 

The  relation  of  these  conquering  and  conquered  races 
t*  most  intcrealing.  As  every  Manchu  man  is  supposed 
to  be  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor  Ihcy  are  all  forbid- 
den to  practice*  any  trade  or  enter  into  any  busines-s. 
They  can  only  be  servants,  soldiers,  or  teachers.  The 
repreKDtativeof  every  family  receives  from  the  Emperor 
a  monthly  pension,  as  rice-money,  lo  help  support  him, 
«ir  bcr.  if  it  is  a  widow,  in  idleness,  the  amount  varying 
among  the  common  people  from  about  two  to  eight  dol- 
bn  a  month.  This  is  not  in  ronipensation  for  past 
ser\-ic«  or  losses,  bul  in  acknowledgment  of  the  relation 
between  the  Manchu  and  his  lord. 

Here  ia  a  suggestion  for  our  pension  advocates  at  home. 
Let  them  extend  their  liberal  use  of  the  nation's  funds. 
Baking  an  allowance  to  every  available  citizen  and  voter 
may  at  some  lime  be  called  upon  for  service, 
ision  the  whole  Ciand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and 
persuade  every  man  to  }oin  it! 

As  once  in  England,  so  here,  it  is  really  the  conquered 
nee  which  has  conquered.  In  language,  religion,  gen- 
eral cxirtom-'i,  there  is  little,  if  any  difference.  The 
Chinese  have  impressed  almost  every  thing  except  their 
•omen's  crushed  feet  on  the  Manchus.  They  are  said 
■:iiher  less  op|>o«d  to  Christianity  than  ihe  latter, 
-I-  less  idle  and  less  bound  up  with  the  rt-igning 
irrdcr  of  things.  How  long  their  many  millions  will 
sibDiit  to  be  ruled  by  a  foreign  dynasty  is  a  question 
coBRianily  asked,  but  without  any  satisfactory  answer. 

The  While  Lily  sect,  which  is  reported  as  very  strong 
to  the  South,  is  suid  to  aim  at  ending  the  usurpation; 
nt  little  is  known  about  it.  The  failure  of  ihe  Taiping 
Rtlietlion  seems  to  have  left  small  desire  even  for  any 
ehtngt  The  whole  ftilure  of  China  is  full  of  uncer- 
tami)'.  The  impending  introduction  of  western  civil- 
it  sure  to  bring  a  dissolution  or  a  rupture  of 
>Id  bonds-     Will  China  keep  its  own  autonomy  ? 


Will  it  remain  one  or  be  lorn  into  two  or  pcthai»  many 
kingdoms  ?  AVill  it  become  the  spoil  of  western  nations, 
so  that  province  after  province  will  be  swallowed  up— 
by  France  moving  north  from  Annam  and  Tonquin,  by 
England  moving  east  from  Kurma,  by  Russia  pressing 
in  from  the  east  and  north,  and.  finally,  by  any  or  all  of 
These  seeking  lo  grasp  and  hold  Peking.'  Will  the 
Chinese  master  or  be  mastered  by  the  civilization  of  the- 
West?  Who  can  say.*  Some  great  revnhition  is  sure 
to  come ;  when  or  how  no  one  knows,  least  of  all  the 
Chinese. 

This  disquisition  has  sprung  from  a  look  at  the  Tar- 
tar City.  The  main  wall  at  Peking  surrounding  this  in- 
closurc.  and  which  is  said  to  be  the  greatest  wall  in  Utc 
world,  is  two  miles  in  circumference,  fifty  feet  high,  and 
lifty  feet  broad  on  the  top.  It  has  nine  gates,  and  above 
each  gate  is  a  watch-tower  nine  stories  high  and  with 
loop-holes  for  cannon. 

The  Chinese  City  is  only  on  Ihe  southern  side  ;  a  city 
full  of  business,  with  crowded  narrow  streets  like  other 
Chinese  towns,  li  is  called  llic  South  City,  while  the 
whole  inclosure  within  the  Tartar  walls  is  called  the 
North  or  Tartar  City. 

There  is  mucli  more  to  be  seen  in  Peking  ihan  in  most 
other  cities,  but  much  less  that^an  be  seen.  And  every 
year  the  difficulty  of  seeing  seems  to  increase. 

The  Inner  or  Forbidden  City  is  strictly  inaccessible. 
The  beautiful  marble  bridge  over  the  Lotus  pond,  tlie 
delight  of  all  visitors,  is  soon  to  be  closed  to  the  |)iibUc 
that  it  may  be  inclosed  for  the  Empress.  It  is  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  enter  ihc  Temple  of  Heaven,  and 
we  failed  at  the  temples  of  Earth.  "  Not  for  four  dol- 
lars nor  for  forty  "  could  we  be  admitted  to  the  Lama 
Monastery,  where  one  thousan  I  Mongol  monks  are  re- 
ported 10  dwell.  There  was  grcai  haggling  to  gel  in, 
and  more  to  get  out  of  the  temple  of  Confucius  where 
a  host  of  harpies  were  bent  on  "squeezing  "  us  to  the 
last  degree. 

Yet  with  all  these  drawbacks  a  visit  to  Peking  amply 
rewards  one  who  has  the  time  to  spend  in  reaching  the 
most  inaccessible  of  the  great  capitals  of  the  world.  It 
is  an  impressive  thing  to  stand  in  the  center  of  this  im- 
mense cnnpirc.  But  to  me  most  impressive  o(  all  was 
the  Hall  of  Examinations,  where  culminates  the  whole 
system  of  tests  on  which  all  public  life  in  China  is 
based.  The  word  "hall,"  however,  is  a  misnomer;  it  is  a 
place  of  Elalls.  Long  rows  of  low  sheds,  built  of  stone, 
and  about  three  feel  apart,  are  divided  into  stalls,  pcr> 
haps  four  feet  broad  by  six  deep  and  seven  high. 
There  are,  it  ts  claimed,  as  many  as  thirteen  thousand 
of  these  stalls  in  the  inclosure.  To  these,  for  competi- 
tive examinations,  flock,  at  certain  periods  of  the  year. 
crowds  of  anxious  aspirants  for  promotion  in  official 
life.  For  three  days  and  three  nights  each  one  occupies 
his  stall,  eating,  sleeping  and  working  in  the  same  cell. 

Then  comes  on  interval  of  a  day  or  two,  after  which 
another  siege  of  three  days,  followed,  perhaps,  by  a 
third.  It  is  not  strange  that  «>me  go  crar.y  under  Ihe 
strain.     But    this  is    China.     Here    is   the  key  lo  its 
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sy&iem.  Hither  rrom  all  the  iirovincesgailierthosewho 
have  j).isscd  Ihe  local  icsis  and  are  ready  to  cacounter 
the  imperbl  scrutiny, 

Ii  is  the  Chinese  classics,  however,  n>hicli  rorin  ilie 
never-failing  subject.  Hoic  is  the  scat  of  the  power  of 
Confucius,  here  the  stronghold  of  Chinese  constiva- 
tisra.  But  here,  loo,  is  an  insirunient  rendy  at  hand  for 
the  introduction  of  the  western  sciences.  Once  let  the 
Governoient  require  from  the  candidates  a  knowledge 
of  what  is  taught  ia  our  colleges — once  mnke  smcli 
knowledge  the  test  of  promotion,  and  how  ([uicklv  would 
iha  vftst  cmiiirc  be  stirred  !  Within  a  few  years,  more 
or  less,  some  change  like  this  must  inevitably  come.— 
ImUpeniitnt. . 
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Rev.  J,  Hudson  Taylor. 

We  arc  indebted  to  the  I-ondon  Chistiaa  for  the  fol- 
lowing illustration  and  account  of  Rev.  J.  Hudson 
Taylor,  the  founder  and  director  of  the  China  Inland 
Mtiision.  Mr.  Taylor  was  horn  in  ICnglnnd  fifly-eighl 
years  ago.  His  father,  though  a  business  miin,  was  an 
earnest  evangelist,  and  became  deeply  interested  in  the 
s[)iriiunl  condition  of  llie  Chinese,  and  ]irayed  thai  if 
ever  a  son  were  given  biin  he  might  become  a  missionary 
to  China.  The  son  was  given,  and  in  September,  iSs^, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  having  been  accepted  by  the 
Chinese  Evanjjelization  Society,  he  sailed  as  a  medical 
missionary  to  China. 

He  landed  nt  Shanghai  only  to  find  hiitiwlf  in  the 
mid<it  of  n  serious  native  rebellion.     (le  was  at  lirsi  as- 


iovijted  with  William  C  Burns,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Mission.  For  four  years  he  engaged  in  iiineranl  work, 
but  in  :8s6  he  terminated  hisoflicial  connection  with  the 
Society  under  which  he  had  been  laboring  and  became 
what  is  known  as  a  "  faith  mi-ssionary,"  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present  he  has  continued  to  look  lo  God  di- 
rectly to  supply  his  needs  and  the  needs  of  his  Mission, 
not  forgetting,  through  China's  MiUions^  to  let  others, 
know  what  he  and  his  workmen  .irc  doing. 

In  1SC5  the  China  [nland  Mission  was  formed,  aod 
tlie  following  year  a  missionary  party  of  seventeen  sailed 
for  China.  Then  eleven  of  the  ciglitcen  provinces  were 
wilhottt  Protestant  missionaries.  Mr.  Taylor,  in  China's 
Millions  for  Dercmber,  1889,  telLi  i]>  that  now  there  .ire 
connected  with  the  Mission  over  300  missionaries,^ 
cliurchcs,  3,500  members.  One  of  the  secrets  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Mission  has  been  theFpirituality  and  earnest, 
believing  prayerof  Mr.Taylor.  Henow  urgei^  that  1,000 
missionaries  be  at  ot^ce  sent  to  China,  and  says  that  if 
success  is  really  desired  in  the  evangelization  of  Cbin, 
"  there  must  be  Christiy  giving  on  the  pat:  of  indivi 
uals  and  churches  of  ihcir  real  treasures  to  the  Lord  for 
his  service,  and  Christly  service  by  tlioac  who  go  forth 
in  his  name.  N'ot  that  which  is  done  for  Christ*!  sake 
merely,  but  thai  which  is  done  after  Christ's  pattern." 
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People  in  this  Christian  land  sometimes  hesitate  about 
ailniittingcliildrcn  to  church  membership,  and  thetjues- 
lion  is  frequently  asked,  "  iJo  they  know  what  they  arc 
doing  ?  "  Perhaps  not,  in  the  sense  of  ihe  worldly-wise; 
but  Jesus  is  saying  still,  "Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  mc,  and  forbid  them  not,"  and  "of  sucli  is  the  ■ 
kingdom  of  heaven."  ^| 

Here  i«.  the  way  in  whith  a  lilile  heathen  girl,  wh^^ 
liad  been  taught  in  a  mission  school,  showed  her  love  to 
the  dear  Saviour,  and  how  willingly  she  cuuld  bear  pati 
and  shame  "  for  Jesus'  sake." 

This  child's  parents  had  taught  her  to  worship 
household  ko*!*,  and  to  lay  offerings  of  rice  and  flower 
upon   the  altar,  every  morning   from    ihe    time  she  wa 
able  10  understand  what  she  was  told  to  do.  Her  fatbe 
used  to  hold  her  up  in  his  arms,  and  little  .^untah  woul 
hold  llu-  o(r(.-rin^F  between  her  little  fat  hands,  lift   thcE 
up  to  her  forehead,   and  then,  bending   tier   head  and 
hands  forward  till  ibcy  touched  the  allar.  she   would 
leave  the  offerins  upon  the  altar  in  front  of  the  idol  ar 
run  off  tu  play,  saying,  in  her  own  !anj;iiage,  "Aitntah 
a  vctj-  good  girl  now,  because  she  has  worshiped  the 
and  given  him  some  breakfast." 

She  contimed  to  do  this  every  day  until  she  was 
years  old.  and  then  her  father  sent  her  In  a  niissionat 
school,  that  she  might  learn   to   read.     He  loved   lift 
.\Hntali   very  much,  ns  she  was  his  only  daughter,  ai 
he  ihou^til  he  would  have  her  taught  10  read  and  writ 
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M  that  she  migltt  be  mort.-  thougbl  uf  by  others,  anil 
that  it  might  serve  xs.  a  ple.-is.int  p.-isiime  m  herself. 

But  he  did  not  iiUcnd  her  to  become  n  Christian,  and 
kept  a  riosc  eye  on  his  cliild  to  sec  that  she  did  not  get 
veined  off  from  the  worsht[)  of  the  household  gods.  S<i 
ihjt  she  did  not  fail  in  this  one-  duty  lie  lud  no  fear  of 
Aontah,  und  told  her  &hc  could  ilu  just  as  the  mission- 
3iy  lady  told  her  ni  school. 

Autitah  was  a  dear  litlle  girl,  and  she  listened  very  at- 
imiively  to  the  irslrtictions  of  her  teacher,  and  treas- 
ured up  what  she  learned.  When  she  heard  of  God's 
gKM  love  in  giving  his  dear  Son  to  die  for  u*  she  fell 
glad  aod  grateful  that  she  had  learned  this  sweet  story. 
She  began  to  pray  to  Jesus,  and  asked  him  to  help  her 


Thii  made  her  father  &o  angry  that  he  seized  his  dear 
little  daughter  by  ihe  neck  and  dragged  her  in  front  of 
the  itniige,  and  bent  down  her  head  several  times,  strik- 
ing it  RO  hard  as  to  cut  the  head  in  several  places,  till 
Ihe  blood  flowed  profusely  and  the  little  girl  nearly 
SK'noncd  with  pain. 

When  this  was  told  to  the  teacher  the  child  smiled 
sweetly  and  said  she  could  not  help  laving  Je^tis  and 
praying  to  him  even  if  she  did  suffer  for  it,  and  that 
nothing  could  make  her  believe  any  more  that  an  image 
of  wood  or  stone  could  save  her,  "And,"  she  added, 
"  when  I  remembered  how  the  dear  Saviour  siidered  and 
died  for  me  I  forgot  all  about  the  pain,  and  I  could 
think  only,  *  how  good  he  is  !  *  " 


Fto  obey  Kim;  and  i.he  tried  never  to  do  any  thing  to 

Bc  this  dear  Friend;  so  that  everybody  who  knew 

iitile  Auntah  loved  her  and  believed  she  was  a  Christian. 

Une  moining  she  came  to  school  with  her  little  fare 

all  bruised  and  swollen  ;  and  when  the  teacher  inquired 

the  c^usc  the  child  was  silent,  but  her  lips  quivered  and 

the  gentle  eyes  filled  with  tears.   Then  another  girl,  who 

lived  near  her  and  knew  all  about  it.  told  the  missionary 

r'lC  father  of  little  Auntah  asked   her  why  she  was 

Nnj  her  prayers,  and   she  had  answered  that  she 

was  not  negleciing  lo  pray — that  slie  prayed  many  tinier 

every  day  ;  but  it  was  to  the   dear  Lord  Jesus,  and  not 

1(1  idols.     Then  she  begged  her  father  to  pray  to  this 

dear  Saviour,  who   always  hears   ns  when  we  pray   to 

ban;   but  that    idols  cannot  hear,  nor  help  us  if  they 

did  bear. 


Hume  PiiuIshnifiitN  in  Thina. 

In  ordinary  cases  of  capit.il  punishment  cxccutioti  by 
beheading  is  the  commtm  ninde.  This  is  a  speedy  and 
merciful  death,  the  skill  g.uned  by  frequent  cxccntionN 
enabling  the  exirculioncr  in  atinost  every  case  to  per- 
rurni  hiK  task  in  one  blow. 

For  parricide,  matricide,  and  wholesale  murders  the 
usual  sentence  is  that  of  a  stow  and  ignominious  death. 
In  the  carrying  out  of  this  sentence  the  culjmt  is  fast- 
trned  to  a  cros.s,  and  cuts,  varying  in  number,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  judge,  from  eight  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  are  made,  first  on  the  face  and  fleshy  parts  of 
the  body;  nest  the  heart  is  pierced,  and  finally,  when 
death  has  been  thus  caused,  the  limbs  are  separated 
from  the  body  and  divided. 
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Anotbcr  death,  whicb  is  less  homble  to  Chinamen, 
who  Tiew  any  mutilation  of  the  body  as  an  extreme  dis- 
grace, is  by  strangulation. 

For  crimi's  that  arc  not  very  heinous  punishments  of 
a  li^liicr  character  arc  inflicted.  Some  have  their  cars 
pierced  with  arrows,  to  the  ends  of  which  are  attached 
slips  of  paper  on  which  arc  inscribed  the  crime  of  which 
the  culprit  has  been  guilty.  Frequently  the  criminals, 
bearing  signs  of  llicir  disgrace,  are  paraded  up  and  down 
the  street,  and  sometimes  they  are  fiogged  as  they  pa»» 
the  leading  :horoiigIifare«. 

Oncmcthod  of  punishment  i*  to  put  ihchcad  through 
a  board  called  the  eaugue,  so  fixed  that  ihe  criminal 
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cannot  put  his  hand  to  his  head,  and  if  others  do  not 
take  pity  upon  him  and  feed  htm  he  will  Kiarve  to  death. 
The  crime  for  which  he  is  punished  is  written  on  the 
board,  and  sometimes  the  warning  ts  given  that  no  one 
must  givL>  him  tood,  and  he  i^i  doomed  to  death  by  slow 
starvation. 

Th«  First  Year  of  a  Cliiiieitv  Boy. 

BV  REV.  S.  C.  HORE. 

No  sooner  is  a  Chinese  boy  bom  into  the  world  than 
bis  father  proceeds  to  write  down  ei^ht  characteis  or 
words,  each  sec  of  two  representini^  respeclively  the 
exact  hour,  day,  month,  and  year  of  his  birth.     These 


are  banded  by  the  fachet  to  a  fortune- idler,  whose  bus- 
iness it  is  to  draw  up  from  them  a  certain  book  of  fate, 
generally  spoken  of  as  the  boy's  pal-isx,  or  "cighi-char- 
acicts."  Herein  the  fortune- teller  describe*  the  good 
and  evil  which  the  boy  is  likely  to  meet  with  in  aficr 
life,  and  the  means  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  secure  ih 
one  and  10  avert  the  other. 

In  order  to  understand  something  of  the  value  of  this 
document  we  must  glance  at  tlie  Chinese  method  of 
reckoning  lime.  There  are  only  twelve  Chinese  hours 
to  our  twenty-four.  Beginning  with  tt  P.  M..to  i  A.  M.. 
which  \f,  ihfir  first  hour,  the  names  are  rat,  ox,  tipcr, 
rabbit,  dragon,  snake,  horse,  sheep,  monkey,  cock,  dog. 
and  pig.  As  every  body  is  supposed  to  ]iartakc  more 
lc,>s  of  the  nature  of  the  animal  at  whose  hour  he  is  bo 
il  appears  obvious  that,  for  example,  it  would  never  do 
to  send  a  rabbit  boy  to  the  school  of  a  tiger  school 
master.  Hence  the  importance  of  consulting  the  pa, 
tit  of  both  parties  before  entering  upon  any  kind 
agreement.  It  is  a  fact  that  it  is  thus  referred  to  01 
Lvcry  important  occasion. 

The  pat-tiz  having  received  the  first  attention    the 
father  prostrates  himself  before  the  ancestral  lablcLs  .ind 
there  offers  up  thanksgiving  for  the  birth  of  his  boy.    In 
every   house  in  China  a  room,  or  among  ihe  poor 
niche  in  the  wall  of  iheir  common  room,  is  set  apart  f 
the  worship  of  ancestors.     The  names  of  those  of 
four  past  gcncraiinns  arc  painted  on  wooden  tablets,  bi 
fore  which,  night  and  moTiiJng,  as  well  as  an    oth 
special  occasions,  joes-sticks  are  burned  in  honor  of  ti 
departed. 

The  failicr  next  visits  the  temple  of  the  goddess  call 
"mother,"  She  is  supposed  to  look  after  the  welfare  ■ 
all  children  until  ihcy  arriveai  the  age  of  sixteen.  He 
incense  and  oblations  of  fruit,  etc,  arc  offered,  and  the 
goddess  is  requested  to  look  with  favor  upon  the  prce 
cious  boy. 

Meanwhile  a  bundle  of  leaves  of   the  artemisia 
hung  up  over  the  door  of  the  house.     This  answers  thi 
double  purpose   of  frightening  away   demons   and 
warning  visitors  that  they  niii.si  not  call.     The  encran 
of  an    ordinary  visitor    diirin»  the   first   fortnight   of 
child's  life  is  said  lu  entail  upon  the  infant  the  penal 
of  sore  gums.     On  the  third  day  the  ceremony  of  was 
ing  the  head  takes  place.     The  child's  head  is  wash 
with  soap  and  water,  in  which  latter,  among  other  thin 
walnuts,  acicia  wood,  and  pepper  have  already  be 
placed.     This  washing  is  performed  before  an  image 
the  goddess  "  mother  "  which  has  been  fixed  up  in 
apartment. 

.Around  the  boy's  neck  a  red  cord  is  nc;xl  fastcne 
and  to  it  are  attached  certain  charms.  .i\noiher  red 
that  is,  lucky — cord  about  two  feet  in  length  is  fasten 
to  his  wrists,  one  end  passing  round  the  right,  and  ti 
other  round  the  left.  This  is  called  the  ceremony 
binding  the  wrists — a  ceremony  the  performance  of  wbicl 
it  is  believed  will  keep  his  hands  from  picking  a 
stealing  when  he  gets  older,  A  sheet  of  red  paper  bein, 
spread  out  the  following  arricles  are  placed  upon  it : 
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two  fniits  lilt;  svcih  of  which  arc  used  as  soap,  some 
[uth,  CAts'  and  doga'  hair,  u.n  onion  or  two,  a  pair  of 
cbop-siicks,  and  some  charcoal.  Thetie  arc  symbolical 
of  good  wishes;  namely,  the  desire  ihat  the  boy  may  be 
clean  and  tidy  in  his  appearance,  be  successful  in  all 
things,  noi  be  frightened  during  infancy  by  the  cries  of 
cats  or  dogs,  be  quiek-witlcd,  always  have  plenty  to  cat, 
and  6nally  may  grow  up  to  be  a  hardy  and  enduring 
roan.  The  paper  is  ticti  tip  by  a  red  cord  in  the  form 
uf  a  bag  and  suspended  over  the  bed-room  door. 

After  this  a  piece  of  red  paper  Is  attached  to  a  pair  of 
Ihc  father's  trousers,  and  these  latter  are  hung  over  the 
bedstead.  The  paper  contains  a  notice  to  evil  spirits 
to  leave  the  child  alone,  and  also  a  request  to  the  effect 
that  if  they  cannot  pass  by  without  engaging  in  some 
vit'lcedne«s  they  will  be  pleased  to  wreak  their  vengeance 
on  the  owner  of  the  trousers. 

There  19  something  very  touching  in  the  thought  of 
the  wilttngnexs  thus  expressed  by  the  father  to  suffer  in 
place  oi  his  &on. 

The  only  visitors  allowed  on  this  occasion  are  near 
rclativcsand  very  dear  friends,  all  others  being  supposed 
to  bring  ill. luck.  These  arc  now  duly  feasted,  after 
■  hich  they  take  their  departure. 

On  the  fourteenth  day  special  thanksgivings  and  obla. 
tioDS  are  made  as  before,  and  the  wrist-cord,  the  red 
bag.  and  trousers  before  mentioned,  are  removed  as 
being  no  longer  needed. 

On  the  thirty-first  day  the  'ituayat  or  full  month  ccr. 
emony  is  performed.  To  this  feast  all  the  friends  and 
relatives  of  the  family  are  invited  from  far  and  near. 
Every  one  is  expected  to  bring  a  present.  These  con- 
stii  of  a  great  variety  of  objects;  for  example,  wearing 
apjaret,  braceletii,  anklets,  a  red  or  tucky  bedstead,  a 
led  ch.iir,  red  cap  (with  a  hole  all  ready  for  ihc  Hlllc 
pigtail  when  It  has  grown),  etc.,  etc. 

The  boy  is  placed  in  front  of  the  ancestral  tablets.    A 

in  of  water,  containing  leaves  from  the  woitg-/ii  tree. 

ng  provided,  two  duck-tggs  and  nine  cash  are  placed 
therein.  With  this  water  the  child's  head  is  first  washed, 
after  which  a  b:irber  commences  to  shave  him.  The 
older  the  barber  the  Iwtter,  because,  in  proportion  to 
bis  age  or  youth,  so  will  the  child  attain  lo  age  or  die  in 
fouih.  The  shaving  over,  the  duck-eggs  are  gently 
rolled  around  the  shaven  crown.  Then  another  aged 
man  stands  up  and,  placing  liis  hand  upon  the  child's 
head,  says,  "  May  long  life  be  thy  portion." 

.After  this  the  boy  is  dressed  in  a  new  red  jacket  and 
green  trousers,  while  the  red  cap  already  mentioned  is 
placed  iifton  his  head.  Oblations  to  tht^  ancestors  and 
lo  the  goddess  having  been  made,  the  child  receives  his 
firtt.  or  milk,  name.  A  feast  concludes  this  important 
(  creiBony. 

The  next,  if  not  the  same  day,  the  child  is  carried  out 
iur  tile  I'lrst  time,  on  which  occasion  it  is  taken  inlu  a 
icmplc  aod  toaee  its  giandmathcr.  .\11  unlucky  objects 
art  fcmoved  out  of  the  child's  sight.  A  cash  sword, 
perbapt,  is  bung  near  his  bed.  Thift  cansisls  of  a 
nord'stupeci  charm,  consisting  of  two  iron  rods  covered 


by  a  large  number  of  copper  cash,  fastened  together  by 
wire  and  red  cords;  or  the  father  collects  copper  cash 
from  a  hundred  different  families.  With  this  he  pur- 
chases a  lock-shaped  neck  ornament.  This  is  called  the 
''hundred  families  lock,"  and  when  worn  by  a  child  is 
reckoned  a  powerful  preservative.  These,  with  many 
other  charms,  are  supposed  cither  to  bring  good  luck  or 
to  avert  evil. 

At  four  months  the  child  is  taught  to  sit  up  in  hi» 
pretty  red  chair.  When  he  goes  out — that  is,  if  the  fam- 
ily be  poor — he  takes  the  sir  comfortably  strapped  up  in 
a  bundle  on  his  mother's  back. 

As  soon  as  he  shows  any  signs  of  a  desire  to  walk  the 
mother  or  nurse  pretends  to  cut  with  a  knife  the  imag- 
inary cord  which  is  said  to  have  hitherto  tied  his  feet 
together.  He  is  then  presented  willi  a  pair  of  kitten 
shoes — that  i.";,  shoes  which  have  a  cat's  head  worked 
at  the  toes.  Iliescarc  supposed  to  guarantee  for  him  a 
sure  and  cat-like  walk. 

His  birthday  is  kept  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony. 
Again  relatives  and  friends  come  from  far  and  near 
laden  with  presents.  Dressed  in  red,  the  boy  is  placed 
before  the  ancestr.il  tablets.  liefore  him,  and  within  his; 
reach,  models  i.ymbo1i£ing  all  profcssioiis  and  trades  arc 
gathered  together.  With  eager  anxiety  (he  company 
wait  to  sec  upon  what  article  he  will  first  lay  his  tiny 
hand — for  whiche\*er  toy  he  may,  touch  will  assuredly 
indicate  his  future  calling.  Great  is  the  joy  if  he  select 
the  mandarin's  button,  or  the  ink-slab,  or  books — all  of 
which  point  out  success  in  life.  Many  crackers  and 
fireworks  arc  let  off,  much  incense  and  many  pieces  of 
papcr.money  are  consumed,  and  the  rest  of  tlie  day  i& 
given  up  to  feasting.— Oa/tvr. 


Iilol.>4   D«fttroyiit  nnd  tlin  Oospcl  Pr«a<>l]i>d   ill 
(It  ilia. 

BY   FANNIE    ROPrB    FF.trnGE, 

Here  are  two  true  stories  that  tvill  illustrate  what  the 
Gospel  is  doing  tor  the  Chinese.  In  China  it  may  well 
be  3aid,  as  the  apostle  Paul  said  of  the  heathen  in  his 
day  :  "  There  be  gods  many,  and  lords  many."  There 
are  maintained,  in  addition  to  the  shrines  of  Iluddha, 
Confucius,  and  Paon,  altars  dedicated  to  the  god  of 
winds,  the  god  of  letters,  the  god  of  war,  the  god  of 
fire,  ihe  god  of  the  ocean,  the  gods  of  the  mountains 
and  rivers,  the  spirits  of  illustrious  men  and  of  ances- 
tors, the  names  of  deified  sages,  the  queen  of  heaven, 
the  goddess  of  maternity,  the  patron  of  the  kitchen, 
and  innumerable  others,  to  whom  incense  is  burned 
and  offerings  are  made. 

In  the  temples  dedicated  respectively  to  these  various 
deities  an  annual  festival  is  celebrated  at  the  national 
expense,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are  (hii» 
foolishly  squandered,  while  multitudes  of  people  are 
starving  or  begging  on  the  streets.  To  Confucius  alose 
arc  sAid  lo  he  offered  not  less  than  70.000  victims  and 
about  30,000  pieces  of  beautiful  and  costly  silkin  every 
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hue  of  the  rainbow.  And,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  even 
intelligent,  well-educated  Cliinese  men,  no  less  than 
women  and  children,  do  believe  in  these  gods  and  fear 
their  anger  or  revenge;  though  I  think  the  time  has 
long  passed  by  for  any  real  affection  or  reverence  on 
the  part  of  the  people  toward  their  gods. 

Now,  here  is  an  incident  that  took  place  only  a  few 
months  ago  in  the  great  populous  city  of  Foochow, 
China.  A  very  popular  military  commander  died  there, 
and  a  report  went  abroad  that  the  idols  had  killed  him 
to  gratify  the  feelings  of  enmity  or  revenge  entertained 
toward  the  chieftain  by  some  of  those  who  worshiped 
at  this  shrine,  as  the  Chinese  believe  that  any  one  who 
makes  regular  offerings  to  his  god  can  so  influence  the 
mind  of  the  idol  as  to  lead  it  to  put  out  of  the  way  any 
■enemy  of  the  devotee. 

Of  course  it  was  impossible,  even  if  a  murder  had 
Tjeen  committed,  for  the  viceroy  to  ascertain  who  had 
induced  the  temple  gods  to  become  the  executors  of 
their  vengeance  ;  and,  as  somebody  must  atone  for  the 
great  man's  death,  the  viceroy  commanded  the  prefect 
to  go  to  the  temple  and  arrest  fifteen  of  the  great  gilded 
idols  about  five  feet  high,  and  bring  them  bound  before 
him  for  trial. 

Now,  it  is  regarded  by  the  Chinese  a  very  hazardous 
affair  to  lay  sacrilegious  hands  upon  a  god,  and  these 
magistrates  would  gladly  have  been  excused  from  in- 
■curring  such  a  peril.  But  had  they  refused  to  do  the 
viceroy's  bidding  their  heads  wouldassuredly  have  gone 
to  the  block  without  waiting  for  judge  or  jury.  So 
they  decided  to  obey,  and  take  their  chances  with  the 
idols,  that  they  believe  have  life  and  death  at  their  dis- 
posal ;  and  they  fully  expected  some  terrible  calamity 
would  be  the  speedy  outcome  of  the  crime  of  doing 
violence  to  a  god. 

But,  like  wise  men,  they  went  very  prudently  to  work, 
first  putting  out  the  eyes  of  the  images,  so  that  they 
could  not  see  who  arrested  them  nor  recognize  the 
judges  and  officers  of  the  court,  so  as  to  inform  against 
them  hereafter.  The  idols  were  then  brought  to  trial 
in  due  form,  and,  as  they  could  neither  summon  wit- 
nesses nor  protest  their  innocence,  the  court  had  all  the 
advantage,  and  used  it  by  condemning  the  poor  idols 
to  be  beheaded,  their  bpdies  cast  into  a  pond,  and  their 
temple  sealed  up  forever,  to  hinder  them  from  any  future 
wrong  doing. 

This  is  heathenism,  with  its  folly,  superstition,  and 
weakness,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  sin  of  ascribing 
to  a  senseless  image  the  attributes  that  belong  only  to 
the  one  living  and  true  God. 

As  showing  what  Christianity  does  for  the  Chinese 
note  the  following  : 

In  China  it  is  quite  common  to  put  on  the  neck  of  the 
worst  sort  of  criminals  a  large  square  board,  called  a 
eangue,  and  on  the  board  is  written  the  man's  offense, 
that  those  who  pass  by  may  read  it;  and  the  consequent 
confusion  of  the  criminal,  as  the  crowd  mock  and  de- 
ride tlie  poor  fellow,  is  a  part  of  the  punishment  to 
which  he  is  adjudged. 


Among  the  native  Chinese  converts  to  Christianity 
was  a  shoe-maker  who  longed  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
his  countrymen  in  the  village  where  he  was  bora,  and,  as 
he  was  not  a  man  of  eloquence  or  learning,  he  felt 
afraid  that  people  might  not  stop  to  hear  his  story  of 
Jesus  and  his  love.  So,  after  much  prayer  and  thought, 
he  hit  upon  a  strange  but  very  successful  expedient. 
He  made  himself  a  eangue,  just  such  a  one  as  is  worn 
by  the  worst  sort  of  criminals,  and  wrote  on  one  side  of 
the  board  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  on  the  other 
some  of  the  precious  invitations  of  the  Gospel  from  the 
Bible.  He  then  sold  all  his  possessions,  put  his  eangue 
about  his  neck,  and  set  forth  on  his  journey  to  his 
native  province. 

Every- where  as  he  stopped  the  people  gathered 
around  him  to  read  the  story  of  the  supposed  thief,  but 
they  read  instead  the  "  Wonderful  Words  of  Life,"  and 
listened  with  wide-open  hearts  to  the  blessed  tidings 
that  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.  In  this 
way,  from  house  to  house  and  village  to  village,  this 
humble  Christian  traveled  for  five  years,  until  he  spent 
all  his  little  stock  of  money,  when,  just  as  he  thoughthe 
would  have  to  give  up  his  beloved  work,  some  mission- 
aries, who  had  heard  about  this  faithful  worker  for 
Jesus,  supplied  him  with  the  means  to  continue  it. 

What  a  beautiful  commentary  on  the  words,  "  being 
made  as  the  offscouring  of  all  things"  for  the  sake  of 
winning  souls  to  Jesus  ! 

"  Humbling  himself  "  God  gave  this  earnest  Christian 
the  great  honor  of  winning  many  precious  souls  that 
shall  "shine  as  the  stars"  in  the  crown  of  our  blessed 
Redeemer  for  ever  and  ever. 


Among  My  Patients  in  China.  ! 

BY    R,    C.    BEEBE,   M.D. 

The  routine  work  of  a  missionary  physician  in  China 
is  sometimes  relieved  by  a  visit  to  places  where  other 
foreigners  never  go,  and  as  I  have  made  a  number  of 
such  visits  recently  some  account  of  them  may  not  prove 
uninteresting. 

First,  we  were  called  to  the  private  residence  of  a 
military  official  of  the  first  or  highest  rank.  Going  in  a 
sedan  chair  we  were  carried  into  the  large  reception- 
hall,  and  from  here  were  conducted  by  a  servant 
through  a  round  door-way  into  a  pretty  open  court,  orna- 
mented with  fiowers,  bamboos  and  hanging-lanterns. 
On  one  side  of  this  we  entered  a  large  guest-hall 
through  an  oval-shaped  door-way.  At  the  farther  end 
was  the  large  raised  dais,  where  the  host  and  most 
honored  guest  sit  and  drink  tea.  We  enter,  take  the 
lowest  seat,  one  near  the  door,  and  await  our  host. 

The  walls  of  the  room  are  covered  with  foreign  wall- 
paper ;  an  expensive  foreign  chandelier  hangs  from  the 
ceiling,  while  the  floor  is  covered  with  matting.  On 
both  sides  is  a  series  of  windows  or  glass  doors  that  are 
thrown  open  as  we  enter,  bringing  into  view  another 
court  in  the  rear,  with  a  little  pond,  surrounded  by  stone 
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add  ah  iron  fence.  Merc  arc  more  Iiamboo:!,  bananas, 
and  flowers.  Standlos  on  cither  side  of  the  dais  at  the 
fafid  i)f  the  room  are  tno  large  pier-gUs»e.>;.  Hack  of 
the  dais  »rc  two  ^tqiiarc  windows  of  colored  glass,  and 
above  ihesc  a  large  drawing  and  scroll.  The  chairs  arc 
arranj^ed  in  regular  order  (iown  ihc  sides  of  the  room, 
with  a  little  S4]uare  tabic  between  each  couple  of  chairs. 

The  host  soon  enters,  oalulca  mc,  and  conducts  mc  to 
rte  elevated  scat  at  the  hend  of  the  room.  He  asks  m)- 
pardon  for  troublinjj  me,  and  then  a^ks  me  a  number  of 
polite <| uestions.  In  the  meantime  scrvanls  have  brought 
lea,  lotus-root,  water,  chestnuts,  etc.,  and  put  them  on 
■he  little  low  table  that  i%  between  us.  Foreign  cigars 
ore  then  offered  me,  whkh  I  refuse,  and  a  glass  of 
champagne  is  set  before  me,  whicli  I  refrain  from  drink- 
ing. After  quite  a  lengthy  visit,  in  which  my  host  has 
me  feel  the  scars  on  his  head,  his  arms,  and  legs,  re- 
ceived in  defense  of  his  country,  he  (ells  mc  that  one  of 
his  wives  is  tick,  and  he  conducts  me,  tl^rotigh  a  num- 
ber of  etirtous  door-ways,  courts,  and  buildings,  to  her 
apartment.  I  examine  my  patient,  who  keeps  her  eyes 
directed  toward  the  ground  and  is  attended  by  several 
women.  She  has  an  scute  disease  of  ihe  skin,  and  1 
find  that  it  was  a  slight  affair  first,  but  the  native  physi- 
cian, whu  was  called  lo  attend  to  il,  applied  some  irritant 
that  greatly  aggravated  the  trouble  and  then  told  ihcm 
ihtt  it  would  require  some  very  expensive  medicine  to 
cure  it,  and  he  would  need  a  large  sum  to  effect  it.  They 
then  duchargcd  him  and  telegraphed  for  an  otHcial 
living  about  one  hundred  mile^t  up  the  Yangtse,  whose 
grandfather  was  a  physician  in  the  emperor's  household, 
and  who  has  an  extensive  reputation  as  a  physician. 
He  came  and  treated  the  case,  with  no  result,  and  then 
advised  them  to  get  the  foreign  doctor.  Fortnnately 
this  is  a  case  amenable  to  treatment,  and  I  can  help  the 
patients 

We  return  to  the  guest-hall  and  have  another  chat. 
I  lift  my  teacup,  take  a  sip.  and  all  understand  that  the 
business  '.y  closed.  My  host  escorts  me  to  my  sedan,  1 
in  the  meanwhile  protetting  against  his  coming,  at  each 
4]oor-way,  according lo custom,  asking  him  not  lo  goon. 
At  the  sedan  wc  make  elaborate  iiuws.  I  back  into  my 
Mat.  the  bearers  quickly  catch  up  the  chair  and  hurry 
out. 

1  make  several  visits  5ubse(|ucnl]y,  the  patient  rapidly 
improving.  I  Icam  that  she  isthecii^hth  wife.  He  has 
had  thineen.  One  he  gave  away,  two  he  beheaded,  and 
itnow  living  with  len. 

At  wc  go  home  only  the  slrcet-j^aminsmakc  remarks. 
A  foreigner  is  no  longer  a  rare  sight  in  this  city.  One 
boy  says;  "  O,  the  foreign  devil  is  riding  in  a  chair!" 
.J\nothcr  says  :  "A  foreign  great  man  !" 

Ai  Nc  hurry  along  through  the  street  wc  are  met  by 
an  ofllcial  messenger  on  horseback,  who  stops  us,  pre- 
sents a  large  red  paper  in  several  fulds  and  reqtiests  us 
to  go  to  the  yamcn  (official  rcwdcncc)  nf  the  Chi  Tsav 
to  »ee  a  patient  there.  The  Chi  Tsav  is  a  Tartar 
oficial  and  a  literary  mandarin  of  the  second  rank. 
There  arc  only  tlirec  of  these  officials  in  the  empire. 


and  the  one  here  is  considered  the  leading  one.  It  is 
their  duty  to  provide  the  silk,  »atin,  velvet,  and  porce- 
lain  for  the  emperor's  palace.  We  hurry  to  the  yamen, 
and,  while  drinking  tea,  learn  that  the  official  died  the 
night  prcviou.<i,  after  a  very  brief  illness,  and  his  wife, 
in  great  grief,  had  attempted  to  take  her  life  by  swallow- 
ing gold,  which  is  considered  by  ihe  Chinese  to  be 
poisonous.     I  was  then  conducted  to  her  apartment. 

Entering  the  living  apartments  of  the  yamcn  I  found 
a  great  many  people,  all  dressed  in  coarse  white  cloth. 
In  the  great  gucst-hall,  on  a  raised  dais  covered  with 
purple  cloth,  reclined  the  body  of  the  dead  mandarin. 
His  head  rested  on  a  pillow  of  white  silk,  and  Iris  body 
was  covered  with  an  elegant  and  elaborately  worked 
robe  of  crimson  satin.  On  either  side  stood  two  men 
in  official  dress  of  white,  silently  w'aving  long  plumes  of 
white  horse-hair. 

In  the  wife's  boudoir,  which  was  a  pretty  little  room, 
a  curtain  of  silk  over  the  door-way,  and  lighted  by  hav- 
ing the  opposite  ends  of  the  room  made  of  lattice-work 
of  unique  design  and  covered  with  paper,  both  opening 
into  pretty  open  courts,  I  found  my  patient  dressed  in 
white,  and  with  her  face  buried  in  her  hands,  reclining 
on  her  bed.  The  numerous  attendants  were  trying  to 
console  her  and  keep  her  from  doing  injury  lo  herself. 
After  feeling  her  pulse  and  asking  a  number  of  ques- 
tions^! found  that  she  had  swallowed  her  ear-ring,  and, 
being  >thown  a  similar  pair,  I  uiw  that  there  was  no  occa- 
sion for  alarm.     I  gave  her  a  placfka  and  left. 

The  next  day  I  made  my  final  visit.  This  time  she 
received  me  in  afrank,  gracious  w.-iy,  lookingme straight 
in  the  eye  and  acting  so  much  like  a  foreign  lady  that  J 
was  greatly  surprised,  She  was  perfectly  at  ease  and 
self-possessed,  and  her  conduct  was  in  marked  contrast 
with  a  Chinese  lady  of  the  same  rank  tinder  similar  cii- 
circumstances.  Being  a  Tartar  woman,  of  course  she 
had  tis  large  feel  as  nature  designed,  but  the  soles  of  her 
shoes  were  fully  four  inches  thick.  Shortly  after  this 
occurrence  she  sends  a  large  mcrit-bnard  to  the  hos])ital. 
It  is  black  lacquer,  with  gold  letters.  Il  is  carried 
through  the  streets  in  an  elaborate  cann[iy.  headed  by  a 
Chinese  band  of  music  and  followed  by  a  train  of 
soldiers  and  yaraen  underlings.  With  the  firing  of-guns 
and  hundreds  of  crackers  and  the  weird  strain  of  Chinese 
music  the  board  is  raised  to  its  place,  where  all  dispen- 
sary patients  as  they  come  to  the  hospital  can  see  it. 

The  characters  on  the  board  say  that  the  wife  of  the 
ofUcial  was  nearly  dead  from  taking  gold  in  grief  for 
her  departed  husband  ;  that  the  foreign  doctor  came, 
gave  her  some  medicine,  and,  as  it  were,  restored  her 
from  the  dead.  So,  in  her  deep  grititude,  she  put  up 
this  testimonial  :  "  A  divine  conception  of  marvelous 
devices."  Alas  for  my  own  feelings  of  greatness!  The 
"  marvelous  device"  was  a  dose  of  cascor-oil,  and  the 
"divine  conception  "  was  knowing  the  harmlcssness  of 
gold. 

But  a  few  days  after  this  occurrence  I  was  summoned 
to  sec  a  patient  at  the  yamcn  of  the  viceroy,  an  official 
who  governs  more  people  than  the  President  of  the 
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United  States.  I  found  my  patient  to  be  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Marquis  Tseng,  and  heir  to  the  rank  of  marquis, 
gained  by  his  grandfather,  the  illustrious  Tseng  Kwok 
Fan.  The  young  man  has  just  gained  his  highest  liter- 
ary degree  and  is  a  Hanlin.  He  is  on  his  way  to  the 
ancestral  home  in  Hunan,  where  the  emperor  sends  him 
to  worship  at  the  graves  of  his  forefathers.  The  present 
viceroy  of  the  Liang  Kiang  is  his  uncle,  and  for  three 
days  the  various  officials  of  the  three  provinces  which 
he  governs  send  presents  and  call  to  congratulate  him. 
The  young  marquis  also  came  to  pay  his  respects  to  his 
uncle,  and  was  his  guest.  I  found  a  bright,  intelligent 
young  man,  with  a  fine  physique,  and  no  signs  of  that 
blasting,  baneful  habit,  opium-smoking.  He  had  a  mild 
attack  of  bronchitis.  I  visited  him  every  day  during  his 
stay,  and  he  was  soon  well.  My  visits  were  quite  a 
diversion  to  me,  as  I  went  every  day  to  the  yamen  of 
the  highest  official  south  of  Tientsin,  and  during  the 
time  when  he  was  receiving  visits  from  hundreds  of 
mandarins.  By  my  patient's  appointment  I  visited  him 
on  the  last  great  day  of  the  feast  at  an  hour  when  the 
great  guest-hall,  through  which  I  had  to  pass,  was  full 
of  mandarins  in  their  elegant  official  dress.  A  foreigner 
at  such  a  place  and  at  such  a  time  for  such  a  purpose 
was  a  sign  of  progress  that  has  not  a  little  of  hope  in  it. 

But  all  the  sky  is  full  of  hope.  If  the  powers  that  be 
are  ordained  of  God  his  hand  is  on  the  alTairs  of  nations, 
and  the  many  ways  being  opened  to  his  servants  are 
ways  of  his  opening,  and  God  never  opens  a  way  ex- 
cept for  final  victory. 

Nanking,  China. 


Missionary  Methods  in  China. 

BY    DR.    W.    A.    P.    MARTIN. 

This  is  a  large  subject,  and  I  have  no  intention  of 
attempting  to  exhaust  it,  either  in  one  letter  or  in  a 
series  of  letters.  I  take  it  as  a  heading  because  the 
subject  was  discussed  a  few  days  ago  in  a  meeting  of 
our  Missionary  Association  of  this  city. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Rev.  G.  Owen,  an  able 
representative  of  the  London  Society,  newly  returned 
from  a  furlough  at  "home,"  which  he  had  spent  in  con- 
tinuous "  deputation  "  work. 

After  a  lucid  statement  of  the  criticisms  to  which  the 
methods  and  results  of  missionary  operations  have  of 
late  been  subjected  he  expressed  the  belief  that  our 
cause  has  gained,  rather  than  lost,  by  the  ordeal.  As  a 
proof  of  this  he  instanced  an  increase  of  ^^15,000  in  the 
receipts  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  adding  that 
the  confidence  of  contributors,  so  far  from  being  shaken, 
was  confirmed,  many  a  man  who  had  previously  given 
five  pounds  laying  down  an  additional  five-pound  note 
as  his  answer  to  objectors. 

He  went  on  to  show,  by  a  wide  survey  of  various 
fields,  that  the  charge  of  ill-success  is  unfounded,  citing 
strong  testimony  from  British  Indian  statesmen  as  to 
the  value  of  mission  work   in   the  Indian  Empire.     The 


discussion  which  followed  was  confined  chiefly  to  China, 
and  a  spirit  of  candor  and  a  readiness  to  make  all  the 
sacrifices  necessary  for  success  were  some  of  its  promi- 
nent features. 

Speakers  professed  themselves  willing — and  I  believe 
they  were  sincere — to  live  in  meaner  dwellings  and  ap- 
pear in  coarser  raiment  if  thereby  they  might  commend 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  By  so  doing  influence  over  some 
might  be  gained,  but  quite  as  much  would  be  lost  in 
other  quarters,  not  to  speak  of  hazard  to  life  and 
health — things  to  be  prized  and  guarded  as  first  essen< 
tials  in  this  branch  of  God's  service. 

Many  methods  are  now  on  trial  in  this  vast  territory, 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  experiment  will  issue  in  the 
general  adoption  of  any  one,  or  even  in  the  condemna- 
tion of  any  one.  Each  has  its  place,  and  some  men  are 
adapted  to  one  mode  of  working  and  others  to  different 
modes.  Some  have  preached,  and  preached  well,  with- 
out learning  the  written  language  or  writing  a  book. 
Others  have  given  the  sweat  of  their  brow  to  scho* 
lastic  toil,  enabling  the  press  to  speak  with  its  myriad 
tongues  and  supplying  ideas  to  be  echoed  in  the  native 
pulpit. 

Some  give  themselves  to  the  training  of  a  native  min- 
istry, or  it  may  be  of  a  native  medical  faculty ;  others 
occupy  themselves  with  the  work  of  education  in  a 
wider  sense,  believing  that  the  teaching  of  the  young  is 
the  planting  of  the  Church. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  work  in  China  a  mission- 
ary society  would  make  a  mistake  in  condemning  any 
one  of  these  lines  of  labor,  though  it  may  very  properly, 
in  its  instructions  to  its  agents,  emphasize  some  more 
than  others. 

Above  all  things  is  the  outcry  for  "cheap  missions" 
to  be  deprecated.  As  well  might  the  great  military 
powers  cry  out  for  cheap  ships  and  cheap  guns.  The 
most  effective  instrument  is  generally  costly.  Earnest 
men  of  small  attainments  in  learning  may  prove  good 
pioneers  in  Africa  or  Polynesia,  but  in  China  they  would 
fail  to  command  the  respect  due  to  a  spiritual  teacher. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am  deeply  convinced  that  our 
branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ  will  do  far  better  to 
send  into  this  field  picked  men — qualified  to  be  master 
builders  in  laying  the  foundations  of  a  Chinese  Zion — 
than  to  send  a  vastly  greater  number  of  half-educated 
preachers. 

Thus  far  I  had  written  when  the  Yale  Revietv  for 
September  arrived  by  mail,  bringing  to  my  notice  a 
paper,  by  "Mason  A.  Green,"  in  advocacy  of  a  plan  for 
a  mission  to  the  upper  classes  of  China.  This  article, 
entitled  "The  Appeal  to  the  Pagan,"  is  written  in  an 
excellent  spirit  and  is  full  of  interesting  matter;  but  it  is 
equally  full  of  misapprehensions.  This  is,  in  fact,  un- 
avoidable, when  he  relies  for  his  information  on  a  lieu- 
tenant in  the  navy  who  had  touched  the  coast  of  China 
at  one  or  two  points,  and  a  Chinese  gentleman  who  left 
his  country  at  the  age  of  ten. 

The  naval  officer  informs  him  that  *' the  translatiot> 
of  the  Bible,  which  the  missionaries  have  prepared,  is  in 
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;i  lingo  which  Stands  id  the  same  relation  to  Uic  Man- 
thrin  tongiie,  or  the  classtcai  language  of  the  country, 
thit  nn  obscure  Negro  dialect  of  Louisiana  KUndti  with 
classical  Englisii."  Lieulcniinl  Wood,  it  seems,  had 
never  heard  of  the  successive  versions  of  the  Scriptures 
wade  in  the  classical  Iangua);:es  of  China  by  Marshman, 
Mtiirison,  Gut/UtT.  ,\[cdhiirst.and  by  Hridgmnn  and  Cul- 
l«Tt5on  and  Goddard — no!  to  speak  of  porlion*  Irans- 
iaied  by  others.  AH  ihcse  are  in  the  learned  language 
•II  the  land,  and  i^omc  of  them,  particularly  those  of 
McdhtirM  and  of  Btidginan  and  Culbcrtson,  attained  a 
high  pilch  of  ctcclU'ttce — the  former  being  noted  for  its 
elegance,  the  latter  for  uncompromising  fidelity. 

The  patois  versions.  »a  sneered  at,  were  an  aftcr- 
tlioughl,  and  grcvr  out  of  a  feeling  lh.tt  the  unlettered 
maltilude  hnd  been  loo  much  neglected  They  are 
"  nnderstandcd  of  the  people  "  when  read  aloud,  which 
li  not  the  case  with  any  version  in  the  classical  lan- 
guage ;  they  arc  invaluable,  therefore,  to  evangelists  and 
Hibic  tt'omen,  who,  by  reading  tliem  aloud,  bring  the 
(jofpel  to  the  cars  of  thousands  of  the  simple  poor. 

Ncilher  Lieutenant  Wood  nor  Mr.  Mason  Green 
mms  to  know  that  the  classical  language  is  not  Man- 
daiii).  The  latter  is  spoken  by  officials  generally  and 
by  the  common  people  of  the  North;  it  in  also  used  in 
^ory>bi>oks  writtcri  for  the  populace  ;  but  State  docu- 
tsenis  are  not  nritten  in  Mandarin;  nor  is  any  boolc 
thai  pretends  to  literary  llnish  published  in  that  dialect. 
Versions  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  m.i<le  in  it  for 
>  re-isiins.  but  they  do  not,  like  some  of  those 
,..^..n^ncd  nbovc,  command  the  respect  of  the  learned. 
I  Mr.  Van  Phouke  is  iiuoted  us  saying,  that  '*  it  is  wcll- 
r  ■  tiipossibic  for  mo*it  missionaries  to  China  to  preach 

I  .  ;  ilic  without  exciting  laughter  on  account  of  funny 
I  blundcrx."  Mr.  Yan  has  not  merely  forgollen  the 
L^ibils  of  his  countrymen,  who  arc  too  polite  to  laugh  at 
^^ptlunder:  he  forgets  that  half  the  missionaries  to  this 
I  empire  bare  been  there  as  long  as  he  has  been  in  the 
I  United  Slalcs.  and  as  the  ac<)uisition  of  the  spoken  lan< 
I  pi^^  of  China  is  nut  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  they 
-:  presumed  lo  speak  Chinese  as  well  as  he  does 
:  ^  -b.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  can  state  that  "most 
muMoaarieft"  acquire  a  good  command  of  the  spoken 
bnguage  in  two  or  three  years,  and  many  come  to  speak 
it  with  the  precision  and  fluency  of  n;itivcs. 

"Is  it  worth  while,"  aakcd  Mr.  Green,  "to  carry  the 
Cwpel  to  the  upper  classes  of  China  ?  "  and  then  brings 
*or»-ard  his  plan  for  effecting  this — in  "a  publishing 
bouse"  and  "  Rnf;lish  scholars "  (whatever  that  may 
mcjn)  "commissioned  to  acquire  the  official  and  cla&< 
*ical  languages  of  China."  Just  as  if  there  were  nol  half 
a  dofeti^uch  publishing  houses  now  in  active  operation, 
and  Korcs  of  missionaries  on  the  ground  well  versed  in 
tbosc  languages,  and  using  them  effectively  in  giving  to 
Chinas  Christian  literature  and  a  series  of  scientific 
tcM-books. 

The  "upper  classes  "  arc  not  neglected.     If  few  .of 

>'•--■  »-jve  itcen  converted  it  is  not  for  a  want  of  well- 

i)  rfTort.     A  leaven  of  new  and  saving  ideas  is,  lo 


ui)  ivriain  knowledge,  becoming  widely  diiTu:sed  among 
these  very  classes,  preparing  the  way  for  future  r«iill(. 

Still  the  work  is  not  done,  and  if  Mr.  Green  and  his 
friends  wish  to  set  up  another  "  publishing  house."  and 
to  send  out  cultured  men  lo  grapple  wiih  the  difficulties 
of  the  "classical  language,"  we  shall  give  them  a  he.irty 
welcome.  In  a  field  like  this  there  is  room  for  all  the 
agents  the  Churches  can  send  and  for  all  the  metho<l$ 
those  agents  choose  to  i:m\t\oy. '~PrfsbyUrian. 

Pekinu,  0(1.  29,  1S89. 


The  HiH'cial  Need  of  Missions  to  China. 

UV  THE  KEV.   JOHN   ROSS,  MOVKDEN,  UANCHUXIA. 

Amid  the  dusi  of  the  conflicting  opinions  prevailing, 
as  to  the  nntuie  and  value  of  mission  work  and  mission- 
aries' incthods,  one  aspect  of  the  pfoblrm  h.is  been 
obscured  which  lo  me  appears  to  be,  of  all  others,  the 
most  important.  Indeed,  of  swch  ronscquencc  does  it 
seem  that,  in  comparison  with  it  all  other  ijucslions. 
whether  uf  money,  houses,  food,  raiment,  or  any  oiher 
of  the  external  fcaturts  so  prominently  brought  before 
the  public,  sink  into  comparative  insignificance.  This 
aspect  of  the  missionary  problem  is  the  qualirications 
and  character  of  the  man  &ent  to  evangelize  a  non- 
Chrislian  people. 

I  n  order  ro  salisfaclDrily  undertake  any  work  we  inu»t 
understand  the  nature  of  iht;  work  and  the  condilior-. 
under  which  it  is  to  be  carried  on.  What  then  is  th. 
work  refjulred  to  be  done  by  the  missionary  in  China  * 
You  desire  10  introduce  Christianity  to  a  people  which 
w.-is  an  ancient  nation  when  Nebuchadneiiiar  was  build- 
ing the  walls  of  his  |)roud  Habytun,  which  was  highly 
cultivated  when  the  Romans  found  our  forefathers  sav- 
ages, and  which  even  three  centuries  a^o  wa^  more  civ- 
ilize<I  than  their  contemporaneous  fiuropean  nations. 
The  Chinese  are  a  proud,  conservative,  self-sufficing, 
learned,  and  inlclleclual  race.  They  do  possess  a  relig- 
ious system,  Buddhism ;  not  that  attenuated  ghost 
which  is  believed  in  by  some  London  folks  ;  but  Budd> 
hisot  exercises  no  rt-al  [>ower  over  them,  and  the  Taoisi 
system  exerts  even  less.  Confucianism,  however,  wields 
unquestionable  and  unquestioning  influence  over  the 
whole  land  and  over  all  classes — an  influence  compara- 
ble to  liiat  exerted  by  Moses  over  Jewry.  Confucianbm 
is  thus  powerful  partly  because  of  its  high-toned  sys- 
tem of  morals  partly  because  of  its  excellent  maxims  on 
the  relations  between  governor  and  governed,  and  partly 
because  of  the  remarkable  purity  and  unapproachable 
terseness  of  its  literary  style. 

I  think  !t  maybe  taken  for  granted  that  before  a  non- 
Christian  people  is  likely  to  pay  any  regard  to  the 
preaching  of  a  stranger  he  will  have  to  gain  their  con- 
fidence and  to  command  their  respect,  tt  is  ako  easily 
understood  that  what  is  adequate  to  secure  the  respect 
of  one  nationality  may  appear  despicable  in  the  estima- 
tion of  another,  and,  from  wh-it  1  have  been  able  to  learn 
of  the  world's  nations,  excepting  the  Jews  and  Moham- 
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medans,  whose  knowledge  of  religious  truth  is  more  ex- 
tensive and  accurate  than  that  of  other  non-Christian 
peoples,  there  is  no  nation  so  difficult  to  gain  over  to 
Christianity  as  the  Chinese.  Korea,  Japan,  Mongolia, 
and  other  neighboring  peoples  borrowed  from  the  Chi- 
nese their  literature,  their  manners,  their  arts,  laws,  cus- 
itoms,  and  whatever  other  factors  went  to  compose  their 
present  civilization  ;  all  borrowed  from  China,  none  lent 
to  her.  Hence  even  if  we  consider  the  self-complaisant 
pride  of  the  Chinese — a  very  unpleasant  feature — we  can 
scarcely  deny  it  a  basis  of  justification. 

More  highly  than  any  other  quality  do  Chinese  esteem 
literary  ability.  Civil  service  competitive  examinations 
have  been  employed  for  twelve  centuries  in  filtering  out 
candidates  for  official  employment.  To  a  proud  peo- 
ple, who  so  highly  value  knowledge  and  attach  such 
importance  to  literature,  what  sort  of  man  will  you  send 
to  gain  them  over  to  Christianity  ?  What  must  the  man 
be  who  will  command  their  attention  and  compel  from 
a  contemptuous  people  a  respectful  hearing  for  the  doc- 
trines of  the  cross? 

The  number  of  those  who  have  gone  forth  to  combat 
the  evils  indissolubly  associated  with  heathenism  is  so 
insignificant  when  compared  to  those  who  minister  to 
congregations  in  Christian  lands  that  some  good  people 
are  in  despair  of  overtaking,  by  ordinary  methods,  the 
needs  of  the  world.  But  the  argument  based  upon  the 
comparative  number  of  missionaries  and  ministers  is  fal- 
lacious. The  missionary  is  not  a  pastor,  and  should 
never  sink  into  one.  The  work  which  the  missionary 
goes  to  perform  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  pas- 
torate. The  missionary  is  the  modern  representative  of 
the  apostles.  He  is  the  only  real  successor  to  the  apos- 
tles. The  fact  that  the  word  "  apostle"  is  Greek  and 
the  word  "  missionary  "  Latin,  makes  no  difference  in 
the  signification  of  the  terms.  The  "  apostle  "  was  the 
"sent"  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit — sent 
from  a  Christian  community  to  plant  churches  and  to 
raise  up  pastors  among  non-Christian  peoples.  So  is 
now  the  missionary  the  "  sent  "  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  do  exactly  the  same  kind  of  work.  The 
proper  work  of  the  missionary  is  not  to  gather  in  a  few 
converts,  to  whom  he  will  act  as  pastor  ;  his  duty,  like 
that  of  the  apostles,  is  to  found  churches  and  to  train 
pastors.  To  me  it  seems,  therefore,  of  comparative  un- 
importance what  the  proportion  is  of  the  missionaries  to 
the  numbers  of  the  people  to  whom  they  are  sent.  My 
earnest  desire  is  to  impress  upon  all  interested  in  mission 
work  the  qualifications  of  the  man  sent.  Are  the  men 
you  send  best  fitted  for  the  end  in  view;  namely,  that 
of  planting  churches  and  of  raising  and  training  pastors? 

Again,  the  Chinese  people  must  be  converted  by  the 
Chinese  converts.  It  may  be  taken  as  axiomatic  that 
every  successful  mission  in  China  has  been  successful 
because  their  first  converts  were  earnest  men,  and  that, 
if  there  be  unsuccessful  missions,  they  are  unsuccessful 
from  lack  of  this  native  assistance.  In  our  own  Man- 
churian  Mission,  from  an  originally  hostile  population, 
about  one   thousand   converts  have  been  baptized,  and 


many  thousands  know  and  respect  the  doctrines  peculiar 
to  Christianity.  The  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  has 
spread  and  is  spreading  rapidly  throughout  the  prov- 
ince. The  literary  classes  are  our  best  friends,  and  the 
ofHcials  have  in  most  cases  ceased  opposition.  Within 
the  last  few  years  a  couple  of  hundred  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Korea  have  been  baptized.  A  congregation  of  bap- 
tized believers  has  been  formed  in  the  capital  of  Korea. 
There  are  said  to  be  thousands  of  Koreans  who  are  be- 
lievers and  applying  for  baptism.  How  have  these  re- 
sults been  attained  in  little  more  than  a  dozen  years? 
Of  all  those  converts  not  more  than  a  dozen  can  be 
traced  to  the  immediate  agency  of  Europeans.  The 
others  are  the  converts  of  these  converts.  The  only 
claim  to  credit,  if  it  can  be  one,  which  the  European 
can  make,  is  that  of  constant  and  careful  instruction  of 
the  converts. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  I  desire  to  make  a  state- 
ment which  is  of  importance  secondary  only  to  the  last: 
that  while  the  converts  are  to  be  the  main  instrumental- 
ity for  ingathering  the  non-Christian  Chinese,  that  con- 
vert is  the  most  useful  in  defending  the  truth  against  op- 
ponents, in  instructing  inquirers  in  Christian  tenets,  and 
in  rousing  interest  among  the  indifferent  and  the  care- 
less, who  has  the  most  accurate  and  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  Christian  and  cognate  truth.  He  is  the  best 
qualified  to  "exhort  by  sound  doctrine  "  the  attentive 
listener,  and  so  "convihce  the  gainsayer,"  who  "  holds 
fast  the  faithful  word  "  which  he  has  been  carefully 
taught,  and  who  is  ready  to  give  a  satisfactory  reason  to 
every  questioner  as  to  the  reason  of  his  hope.  Now, 
this  implies  diligent,  careful,  and  long-continued  educa- 
tion in  holy  things.  Such  education  was  insisted  on 
and  practiced  by  our  Saviour  and  by  his  apostles.  And 
among  a  people  like  the  Chinese,  who  are  equal  in  intel- 
lect to  and  more  advanced  in  civilization  than  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  is  a  mere  slipshod  fashion 
of  planting  Christianity  desirable?  Will  it  be  success- 
ful, even  if  desirable  ? 

Far  more  important  and  far  more  difficult  than  the 
work  of  any  minister  in  the  Church  or  the  duties  of  any 
professor  in  this  country  is  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity in  China.  Who  then  is  sufficient  for  these 
things?  Who  is  the  man  best  adapted  for  this  kind  of 
work?  Were  the  conversion  of  the  world  a  work  now 
being  initiated  it  would  perhaps  be  more  difKcult  to  re- 
turn a  definite  reply  to  this  question.  But  the  work  of 
turning  from  sin  to  holiness  is  as  old  as  the  Church  of 
God.  We  must,  therefore,  listen  to  the  teachings  of  the 
past  experience  of  that  Church  to  guide  us  in  our  action 
for  the  future. 

When  God  brought  his  people  out  of  Egypt  the  man 
chosen  as  leader  was  Moses;  a  man  learned  in  all  the 
learning  of  the  Egyptians,  a  man  whose  courage  was  as 
unshaken  as  his  intellect  was  powerful.  If  we  examine 
the  character  of  the  men  who  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  rebuke  and  to  endeavor  to  reclaim  the  back- 
sliding Jews,  rulers,  priests,  and  people,  we  find  that 
each  is  prominent  in  courage,  eminent  for  knowledge  oi 
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till-  [null,  iiiid  of  oLitsLintliii^  ability,  combined  wit)i  that 
humility  whicit  li  the  ccncomiuni  of  real  srcaincss. 
The  lesson  from  Old  'rcsiamcni  liisiory  is  that  God,  to 
jctjotnpltsh  his  great  work,  chooses  men  few  in  number, 
Imt  Uii3  number  (he  choicest  of  tticir  race  and  gener- 
ation. 

It  ia  objected  that  the  Nea-  Testament  gives  lis  quite 
J  different  standard.  The  Lord  Jesiis  is  said  to  have 
choMn  a  band  of  illiierate  fishermen  to  establish  his 
kingdom  on  earth.  Is  this  an  accurate  repiescntation 
ftf  the  case?  Of  the  apostles  first  selected  there  were 
v.mc  who  must  have  been  u-ell-educatcd  men.  Two 
men  attained  tosiieoini  t-mircnce.  IVietand  John  were 
men  originally  of  great  force  of  character,  and  the 
Nfitcrs  of  the  gospel  of  John  and  the  epistles  of  Peter 
and  John  cannot  be  called  illiterate.  Compared  to  the 
tabbi  who  knew  the  jots  and  linles  of  every  word  and 
every  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  who  could  learn- 
edly discuss  (he  structure  of  sentences  and  extract  won- 
derful  significance  from  the  form  of  letters,  the  apostles 
iniy  have  been  ignorant  of  liieraiiiic.  But  what  \%  true 
teaming?  It  docsnot  consist  inthe  knowledge  of  roots 
•if  words  or  the  syntax  and  grammar  of  lanj^usges. 
riie**  are  but  the  instniitients  for  .^c<luiri^g  or  iniparl- 
ni^  some  truth  or  truths.  Real  leaminf;  consists  in  the 
linowlcdge  of  that  truth  itself.  And  did  the  public  np- 
{i«araneei(  of  the  apostles  not  prove  them  possessed  of 
more  real  learning  than  the  rabbinical  booU-worms  ever 
knew  or  could  cumprcbend?  Dut,  ai;atn,  during  a 
lengthened  period  the  apostles  p.is5td  through  a  system 
'A  tlose  d.^i!y  and  hourly  education  such  as  no  other 
mcnevcr  had, and  under  the  greatest  Tcacherlhe  world 
has  ever  seen.  Can  tlie  men  be  said  to  have  been  un* 
learned  when  they  were  sent  forth  to  do  their  work? 
Tltey  were  not  unlearned  in  knowledge  of  triilti.  They 
»rcrc  thoroughly  trained  and  carefully  selected  men. 
The  apostle  Paul  still  further  emphasizes  my  poiition 
that  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  both  in  Old  and 
Sew  Tesiiinicnt  times,  God  employed  a  lelcet  few  to  in- 
itiate the  work  of  training  men  to  be  preachers  of  right- 
eousness to  their  fellow-countrymen.  .\nd  does  the 
/of  the  Chuith  since  the  apostolic  period  noi 
'  Hit  the  same  lesson  ?  A  strong  Luther  appears  in 
(iermany,  and  the  country  escapes  entirely  from  the 
broken  shackles  of  Koine.  An  eipially  robust  Knox  is 
the  leader  in  Scotland,  and  the  Reformation  is  completed. 
Men  not  lusa  learned,  but  of  weaker  ch.iracler,  k-a<l  the 
moveraent  in  England,  and  the  Reformation  ts  yei 
dntinishctl.  Behind  every  great  movement  in  the  Church 
-.ir.ce  ihai  time,  and  behind  every  important  movement 
111  the  oiisiion  world,  you  will  find  the  outstanding  per- 
fonaltiy  of  «onie  one  man  and  this  man.  you  will  always 
Snd  a  man  of  great  force  of  character,  of  sound  common 
«cg»e,  of  itood  natural  abilities,  frequently  of  learning, 
un^e-minded  in  his  aims;  and  thuse  qualilict  are  all 
tnnsecraml  by  intense  eainciincss  in  devotion  to  the 
»crvicc  of  God. 

Let  me  now  briefly  recapituhte.  Because  of  ihi-ir 
fflsrieot  rivilizalion  and  iheir  excellent  system  of  educa- 


tion the  Chinese  entertain  feelings  of  contempt  for 
western  nations.  From  political  conaideraitona  and 
social  customs  there  exist  serious  prejudices  against 
Europeans.  Irrespective,  therefore,  of  the  argument 
from  the  enormous  numbers  it  is  indispensable  that  con- 
verts be  employed  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Chinese. 
In  order  to  be  the  best  possible  laborers  in  this  work 
the  first  converts  must  be  well  instructed  to  he  able  to 
exhort  and  to  convince  the  gainsnyers.  And  in  order 
to  properly  instruct  these  converts  and  to  initiate  the 
work  of  Christianity  we  learn  from  the  history  of  the 
Church  in  ancient  and  modern  tiuies  that  the  Church 
must  send  forth  to  this  work  in  China  her  ablest  and 
noblest;  the  most  earnest  and  most  talented  of  her  mem- 
bers. 
•  In  pompous  tones  and  hysterical  screams  critics  of 
missionary  work  shoiii  out  "Revert  lo'aposiolic  meth- 
ods \  "  This  is  undoubtedly  what  is  required.  But  what 
were  the  mi-thods  of  aposioUc  times?  The  method  by 
which  Christianity  was  first  riisReminated  did  not  hinge 
on  the  *iuestion  uf  money,  more  or  less.  It  ignored 
questions  of  food  and  drink.  It  laid  no  emphasis  oo 
special  articles  of  dress.  Unavoidable  hardship*  it  faced 
with  calmness;  it  repudiated  asceticism.  You  find  the 
whole  system  clearly  unfolded  in  the  brief  account  we 
possess  of  the  first  foreign  missionary  meeting  held  in  the 
primitive  <,"hurch. 

Christianity  assumed  its  distinctive  name  in  Aniioch, 
where  a  few  fugitive  Christians  had  planted  the  doctrines 
of  the  cross.  The  Church  in  Jerusalem  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  believe  the  good  news;  and  sent  the  experienced 
Barnabas  to  examine  the  condition  of  affairs.  His  soul 
was  overjoyed.  He  preached  there  and  the  cause  grew. 
He  bethought  him  of  his  friend  Saul,  in  Tarsus,  believ- 
ing him  specially  fitted  to  reason  witli  the^  numerous 
types  of  humanity  congregated  in  Antioch.  The 
eloquence  of  the  aged  Barnabas  and  the  keen  logical 
reasoning  of  the  young  Saul  overcame  all  opposition. 
There  were  other  teacher*,  but  these  two,  the  oldest  and 
the  youngest,  stood  forth  conspicuous  for  ability,  for 
earnestness,  and  for  success.  The  congregation  met  to- 
gether, and  in  their  prayers  they  remembered  others  who 
possessed  not  the  Gospel.  It  was  proposed  that  they 
take  steps  to  proclaim  the  Gospel  where  it  was  unknown. 
It  was  resolved  thai  though  Antioch  was  oneof  the  three 
largest  cities,  wealthy  and  influential,  and  though  as  yet 
only  a  small  fraction  of  its  inhabitants  had  heard  the 
Gospel,  the  work  of  preaching  there  should  be  left  to 
private  members  and  the  least  powerful  of  the  preachers. 
Then  they  resolved  to  Bolemnlysct  apart  their  two  ablest 
preachers — one  the  most  experienced  and  eloquent,  the 
other  the  most  learned  and  logicil — to  go  forth  and 
preach  the  Gospel  where  it  was  unknown.  These  two 
men,  therefore,  who  probably  would  not  have  presumed 
to  volunteer  for  this  diflicult  undertaking,  were  called 
tliiough  the  Church  by  the  Spirit  to  become  "  apostles," 
or  "sent"  ones.  7*4^/ was  thcapostolicmethod.  Need 
il  be  pointed  out  how  very  far  all  churches  and  all  so- 
cieties have  departed   from  that  method?     Instead   of 
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solemnly  calling  tried  men  to  the  work  the  societies  wait 
for  offers  of  service  from  young,  inexperienced  men,  who 
are  perhaps  aU  the  more  ready  to  undertake  a  difficult 
task  because  they  are  nnacquainted  with  the  conditions 
of  the  work-  The  Church  now  makes  its  Pauls  profes- 
sors of  theology  or  some  cognate  study,  and  calls  its 
Barnabases  to  be  the  pastors  of  fashionable  congrega- 
tions. Revert,  then,  to  apostolic  methods  if  you  desire 
the  Gospel  to  spread  as  it  can  and  as  it  should.  One 
Paul  did  greater  service  to  the  Church  of  Christ  than  a 
hundred  of  the  young,  inexperienced,  and  partially  ed- 
ucated Christians  of  Antioch  could  have  accomplished 
had  they  offered  themselves,  or  gone  of  their  own  ac- 
cord. 

Mere  intellectual  ability  is  proud,  and  leans  upon  the 
"wisdom  of  words."  Mere  sentimental  spirituality  is 
weak,  despising  the  wisdom  of  which  it  possesses  so  lit- 
tle. "  Zeal  without  knowledge  "  is  equally  dangerous 
with  ability  without  spirituality.  Your  missionaries,  to 
be  useful,  must  be  men  of  the  Paul  type,  well  educated, 
well  trained,  of  conspicuous  talent,  of  unquestioning 
faith — men  whose  spirituality  of  mind  is  as  pronounced 
as  their  intellectual  abilities  are  prominent. — Missionary 
Herald  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland. 


Chinese   Mission  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch, 
California. 

Report    to    Annual  Conference    for   the  Year 
1888-89. 

BY    REV,    M.    E.    MASTERS,    MISSIONARY   IN    CHARGE. 

This  Mission  was  established  by  Rev.  Otis  Gibson, 
D.D.,  in  1868.  Since  that  time  352  have  been  admit- 
ted to  the  Church.  Of  this  number  85  were  Japanese, 
who  were  received  previous  to  the  division  of  the  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  work  into  separate  Missions  in  1887, 
Two  hundred  and  thirty  women  and  girls  have  been  res- 
cued from  slavery,  of  whom  65  have  become  members 
of  the  Church.  Upward  of  4,000  Chinese  have  re- 
ceived English  and  religious  instruction  in  our  evening 
schools.  Of  the  267  Chinese  who  have  been  baptized 
in  the  Mission  many  have  returned  to  China,  others 
are  now  residing  in  difft-'rent  cities  of  this  country,  and 
some  have  died  in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  The  great 
majority  can  still  be  fonnd  faithful  members  of  our 
Church  and  true  to  their  baptismal  vows. 

Our  work,  for  want  of  funds,  is  limited  to  the  Chi- 
nese settlements  in  San  Francisco,  Sacramento, San  Jos^, 
and  Oakland,  wliere  we  have  flourishing  schools  under 
the  direction  of  competent  teachers  and  Chinese  help- 
ers. 

The  year's  results  have  been  very  satisfactory,  con- 
sidering the  difficulties  under  which  we  labor.  Forty- 
six  have  been  baptized  during  the  year — 36  adults  and 
10  infants  ;  37  have  been  received  from  probation, 
during  which  they  have  given  satisfactory  evidence 
of    the    sincerity  of    their    profession ;    4  have  been 


received  by  letter.  Altogether  41  have  been  received 
into  the  Church  during  the  year.  Ten  of  our  new  con- 
verts are  women  and  girls,  who  are  present  or  former 
inmates  of  the  Mission  Home,  It  will  be  seen  by  com- 
parison with  former  reports  that  we  have  this  year  re- 
ceived more  members  than  in  any  two  years  since  the 
Mission  was  established.  For  these  results  we  thank 
God  and  take  courage. 

Our  present  membership  is  108,  with  20  on  probation. 
During  the  year  we  have  lost  8  by  removal,  2  by  death, 
2  have  been  expelled  for  immoral  conduct,  and  2  have 
ceased  to  meet  with  us  or  have  removed  without 
letters. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  educated  under  Christian 
institutions  and  surrounded  by  Christian  influences  from 
infancy  can  hardly  estimate  the  difficulty  of  reaching 
a  people  who  have  been  born  and  trained  in  the  midst  of 
heathenism,  and  who  come  totus  with  inherited  super- 
stitions, prejudices,  and  habits,  that  have  become  fixed 
and  crystallized.  It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  our 
work  is  among  young  men,  most  of  whom  are  unmarried. 
Hundreds  of  these  young  men,  who  under  the  whole- 
some restraints  of  their  village  elders  would  live  com- 
paratively moral  lives  in  China,  abandon  themselves  to 
the  worst  vices  on  arriving  at  San  Francisco. 

The  anti-Chinese  sentiment  on  this  coast,  shared  by 
not  a'few  Christian  people;  the  godiessness  and  immo- 
rality of  our  cities,  which  the  Chinese'are  not  slow  to 
detect;  the  little  credit  a  Chinaman  gets  for  professing 
Christianity  ;  the  cold  suspicion  with  which  he  is  often 
treated,  as  if  he  must  necessarily  be  a  hypocrite,  and 
the  cruel  assaults  that  are  made  upon  defenseless  China- 
men by  street-corner  hoodlums,  are  conditions  not  at 
all  favorable  to  our  work.  The  white  man's  morals  and 
religion  are  not  as  attractive  to  the  average  Chinaman 
as  they  might  be. 

In  October,  1888,  a  bill  was  hurried  through  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  President  excluding  all  Chinese  la- 
borers, and  canceling  without  a  day's  notice  the  return 
certificates  of  some  25,000  Chinese  who  had  returned  to 
China  believing  that  the  document  placed  in  their 
hands  by  a  federal  officer  on  their  departure  was  a  proof 
of  their  right  to  return  to  and  reside  in  this  country. 
Hundreds  of  Chinese,  ignorant  of  any  change  in  the 
law,  and  who  were,  in  fact,  on  the  high  seas  on  board  an 
American  vessel  at  the  time  the  Exclusion  Bill  was 
passed,  arrived  in  San  Francisco  to  find  the  gates  shut 
against  them.  Their  certificates  were  declared  null  and 
void,  and  they  were  obliged  to  return  home.  Three 
members  of  our  Church  arrived  in  port  two  days  after 
the  bill  was  signed,  and  were  compelled  to  return  on  the 
same  ship.  It  is  needless  to  remark  that  the  effect  of 
this  cruel  and  hasty  legislation  has  been  to  embitter  the 
minds  of  Chinese,  here  and  in  China,  against  us,  and  to 
render  them  all  the  more  hostile  to  the  religion  which 
we  as  a  nation  profess. 

In  the  face  of  these  difficulties  it  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  that  the  Chinese  arc  so  slowly  impressed  by 
our  influence  and  teaching. 
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Keligiou&  services  hnve  b«en  held  as  follovr&tliroiigli- 
out  ihc  year  :  On  Sunilays  a  praise  service  in  English, 
at  II  A.  M. :  preaching  service  in  Chinese,  at  ii:.io: 
Sabbath -school,  0:45  ;  street-preaching,  3:50  P.  ^[.  ; 
Bible  class,  6:30;  preaching  service,  7:50,  and  class- 
mi-eting  at  8:30.  On  Wednesday  evening  instruction 
is  given  in  the  Church  Catechism,  followed  by  a  gospel 
Aldress  to  (he  scholars  of  the  evening  school.  On 
Timr^day  evenings  a  prayer-meeting  is  held  from  8  I0  9, 
ind  on  Saturday  evenings  a  class  for  Bible  instruction. 
The  Sabbath  congregatiuns  ha%<e  kept  up  well  all  the 
year,  a  marked  improvement  being  noticed  in  the  even- 
ing services.  Our  iiuartcrly  meetings  have  been  sea- 
sons of  refreshing.  One  hundred  and  thirty  were  pres- 
et ^i  the  last  quaTierly  lure-feast,  65  of  uLiam  partook 
«f  the  lord's  Supper.  1'hc  open-air  scr\-iccs  have  been 
continued  with  unabated  interest  throughout  the  year, 
with  an  average  -ittendaticeof  150.  (Jur  thanks  are  due 
10  the  chief  of  police  for  instructing  his  men  to  protect 
v.\  frofn  interruption  and  annoyance. 

Any  ont;  who  has  any  doubt  about  Ihv  possibility  of 
converting  Chinese  should  make  tlie  acquaintance  of 
■vai  merohcrs.  I'hc  majnriiy  are  regular  in  attending 
th«  means  of  grace,  and  are  loyal  to  their  beloved 
Church.  Their  religion  has  touched  their  pockets,  as  is 
«iidcnt  from  the  readiness  with  which  they  support  the 
l>cnevolent  enlcrpriscs  of  the  Church.  0&«  of  our 
loembers,  Lum  Koon,  set  up  in  business  a  few  years  ago 
ind  made  a  vow  that  if  Ood  prospered  litni  to  the  cx- 
Icnl  of  t^.ooo  he  would  give  up  business  and  give  his 
life  to  the  I'hurch.  Early  this  year  he  gave  up  what  wa.* 
becoming  a  splendid  business,  and  has  gone  with  his 
vife  and  family  to  China,  a$  self-supporting  mission- 

^H  Much  of  this  year's  success  is  due  to  the  earnestness 
^^bd  efficiency  of  our  staff  of  preachers  and  evangelists 
^Bniployctl  in  connection  with  our  four  schools. 

Fong  Sui  has  returned  for  a  visit  to  his  native  land. 
He  is  a  good  ejcpository  preacher  who  has  rendered 
laluable  service  lo  the  Church  in  San  Francisco  for  the 
tasi  two  years.  Since  his  departure  I.ec  Tong  Hay,  a 
ouo  o(  large  experience  and  a  local  preacher  of  many 
Years'  standing,  has  stood  in  the  breach,  tilling  the  pul- 
|>it  whenever  called  uixin.  and  giving  religious  instrut:- 
lion  every  night  lo  those  who  are  desirous  of  studying 
ibe  Scriptures. 

Lcc  Chin  is  doing  faithful  work  as  an  evangelist  at 
Sjcraraento,  and  is  recommended  lo  the  ensuing  (Con- 
ference for  deacons'  orders. 

Woo  Ming's  work  at  Oakland  ha^t  been  greatly  blest. 
He  hu  earned  a  good  degree  by  his  abundnnt  labors 
a^d  wise  management  of  the  school. 

Fang  Ngon  (Waller  Kong),  through  the  kind  interest 
of  Or.  Hursl,  has  been  admitted  as  a  student  at  the  Unl- 
veni(*of  ihc  Pacific,  where  he  hopes  to  qualify  himself  for 
ihe  nnni&try  in  connection  with  our  Church.  He  takes 
charge  of  the  religious  services  in  our  San  Jose  mission 
school,  leaches  in  the  evening  school,  and  gives  prom- 
-«e  of  a  life  of  great  iis-efulncss  to  the  Church.      Part  of 


his  salary  has  been  kindly  contributed  by  friends  in 
San  Jos^  who  have  become  interested  in  him.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  hopeful  features  of  our  work  that,  not- 
withstanding  the  high  wages  fhat  are  now  obtained  by 
the  Chinese,  we  have  men  willing  10  make  pecuniary 
sacrifice  toquahfy  themselves  for  service  in  ihcChurch. 

The  object  contemplated  by  ihc  founders  of  the  Mi»- 
sion  was  Ihe  opening  of  a  central  school  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  the  Chinese  could  secure  "  a  complete  Ivn- 
glisH  education  under  positive  religious  inQuence." 

This  object  has  never  been  fully  realized,  at  least  in 
later  years.  As  an  educational  institution  the  school  is 
little  better  than  the  lowest  grade  of  .1  primary  school. 

The  great  m.ijority  of  the  Chinese  are  content  with 
the  merest  smattering  of  English,  and  have  no  ambition 
to  advance  to  higher  studies.  As  soon  as  Ihey  are  able 
to  read  the  simplcRt  sentences,  and  speak  and  write  a 
few  words  of  lirolcen  E-Ingtish,  they  find  some  remunera- 
tive employment  which  takes  them  away  from  the  school. 
They  make  room  fur  a  new  set,  and  the  great  majority 
never  return  to  us  again.  A  few  everj- year  are  brought 
under  our  influence  and  become  cHrncst  Christians, 
while  hundreds  of  others  are  led  to  renounce  tlieir 
idolatry  and  superstitions  and  nccept  the  doctrine  of  the 
Unity  of  God. 

The  average  attendance  for  the  year  has  been  S5« 
which  shows  a  lai^c  falling  off  in  attendance  since  anle> 
reiitriction  days,  when  new  arrivals,  eager  to  learn  Kn- 
gli.sh.  were  pouring  in  every  week.  There  is  every  in- 
dication that  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  Exclusion  Act 
will  affect  the  attendance  of  our  schools  still  more,  and 
will  force  us  to  adopt  other  plans  of  work.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  the  npen  prfjclnnialion  of  the  Gospel  to 
willing  hearers,  however  few,  is  the  best  and  the  true 
apostolic  method  of  disseminating  gospel  teaching.  We 
musi,  however,  wait  to  sec  the  cfTcct  of  the  Exclusion 
Dill  before  urging  the  appropriation  of  money  for  a 
church  in  Chinatown.  At  present  it  looks  as  if  the  Chi- 
nese were  going  to  leave  us. 

The  attendance  at  our  Sabbath-school  In  San  Fran- 
cisco has  improvv'd  during  the  year  The  help  which 
we  have  sought  in  vain  from  our  Methodist  churches 
we  have  been  obliged  to  seek  elsewhere.  We  are  thank- 
ful to  Mrs.  Eystcr,  who  has  for  Ihc  last  two  months 
taken  charge  of  Ihe  senior  class.  , 

The  success  which  has  aliended  our  school  at  Oak- 
land during  the  year  has  been  very  remarkable.  \!c 
have  bapliied  ten  during  the  year,  after  being  six 
months  on  trial.  The  attendance  of  Chinese  at  the 
Sunday  evening  service  is  larger  than  that  of  the  night- 
school.  Sometimes  as  many  as  twenty-five  have  been 
present  on  a  Sunday  evening.  The  ptos|>erous  con- 
dition of  the  school  is  due  to  Ihc  faithful  labors  of  Miss 
Ida  C.  Kelsey.  the  teacher,  and  Woo  Ming,  the  assist- 
ant. Our  thanks  are  also  due  to  a  band  of  earnest  self- 
sacrificing  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  the  First  Meth- 
odist Kpiscopal  Church,  Oakland,  who  have  given  valu- 
able help  in  the  Sabbath-school.  The  Chinese  voting 
men  desire  aUu  to  express  their  gratitude  lo  these  kind 
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teachers  who  have  shown  such  a  Christ-like  interest  in 
their  behalf.  The  Mission  has  only  been  opened  two 
years,  yet  we  havej?  names  on  the  school  roll.  There  are 
13  members,  of  the  Chuith,  and  6  on  probation.  The 
spiritual  tone  of  the  members  is  excellent. 

We  are  greatly  encouraged  by  the  successful  work 
accomplished  at  Sacramento  during  the  year.  We  are 
fortunate  in  having  a  most  efficient  teacher  in  Mrs. 
Reeves,  assisted  by  her  daughter,  and  a  pious,  earnest 
evangelist  in  Lee  Chin. 

We  are  glad  lo  report  great  progress  in  our  work  dur- 
ing the  year.  Nine  young  men  have  been  baptized  and 
admitted  to  the  Church.  The  average  attendance  at 
night-school  and  Sunday-school  is  larger  than  ever  be- 
fore. Some  nights  our  school-room  has  been  crowded. 
The  members  have  shown  a  very  liberal  spirit  in  con- 
tributing to  the  church  collections  and  bearing  a  large 
share  of  the  current  expenses  of  the  Mission.  We  have 
here  13  members  and  2  probationers. 

The  school  at  San  Jose  is  now  in  a  fair  way  to  spiritual 
prosperity.  The  attendance  at  the  Sunday  services  is 
improving  all  the  time.  The  work  has  been  in  charge 
of  Mrs.  L.  A.  Steele  all  the  year.  After  three  years' 
faithful  work  Mrs,  Steele  has  resigned  her  position  as 
teacher,  previous  to  leaving  the  city.  The  young  men 
recently  tendered  her  a  farewell  reception.  Walter 
Fong  is  now  in  charge.  The  Sunday-school  has  been 
well  attended,  as  many  as  twenty-five  Chinese  being 
present  on  one  occasion.  One  has  joined  the  Church 
and  there  are  eleven  members  in  good  standing.  Some 
of  the  young  men  hold  open-air  Sunday  services  in 
Chinatown. 

Contributions  for  Different  Purposes  During  the 
Year. 

To  Missionary  Society J295 

"  Support  of  Girls 160 

"  Current  Expenses 250 

"  Rents 345 

"  Books 98 

"  China  Famine  Fund 245 

"  Dr.  Gibson's  Monument 1 50 

"  Church  Extension 16 

■'  Bible  Society..    15 

Other  Collections 20 

$1,594 

The  work  of  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  has  become  so  contracted  that  a  more 
suitable  name,  it  seems  to  us,  would  be  the  Woman's 
Missionary  Society  of  the  California  Conference.  With 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  Chinese  girls,  who  have 
come  to  the  Mission  from  beyond  the  bounds  of  this 
Conference,  our  sphere  of  work,  branch  societies,  and 
sources  of  contributions  are  found  in  Central  California. 
However,  if  we  are  able  to  interest  alt  the  churches  of 
our  Conference  in  our  work  we  shall  have  all  the  work 
we  can  do  and  all  the  support  we  need.  We  are  thank- 
ful for  the  interest,  co-operation,  and  pecuniary  support 
given  by  so  many  of  our  churches  during  the  past  year. 


Howard  Street  Church  and  Sunday-school  support  one 
girl  each  ;  Oakland  First  Church  supports  one,  and  Mrs. 
Captain  Finch,  of  the  same  church,  one  ;  Simpson  Me- 
morial, Grace,  Bush,  and  Potrero  churches  support  more 
than  one  girl  each.  Powell  Street  sends  enough  for 
two  girls'  support  this  year.  Napa,  Los  Gatos,  San 
Jos^  (First  Church),  Modesto,  and  Gilroy  churches  sup- 
port one  girl  each.  Other  churches  have  increased 
their  subscriptions.  What  has  not  been  needed  in  the 
Home  is  spent  for  work  in  Chinatown  among  the  women 
and  children,  We  have  not  been  apprised  of  any  other 
churches  that  have  assumed  the  support  of  girls. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  29  women  and  girls 
in  the  Mission  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  Five 
women  came  for  protection  for  a  short  time  till  they 
were  able  to  marry  and  reside  outside  in  safety.  Two. 
women  and  three  girls  have  married  Christian  men. 
One  girl,  Alice  Cheong,  after  supporting  herself  by 
working  in  a  family  for  a  year,  returned  to  Hong  Kong 
in  April  last.  The  number  at  present  residing  in  the 
Mission  is  14.  Fewer  are  seeking  refuge  with  us  than 
in  years  past.  The  explanation  of  this  is  not  difficult. 
The  Restriction  and  Exclusion  bills  have  checked  the 
importation  of  that  class  of  women  and  girls  who  seek 
refuge  in  the  Mission,  while  those  who  are  here  are  so> 
valuable  that  their  owners  do  not  wish  to  run  the  risk' 
of  losing  them  through  bad  treatment. 

The  spiritual  results  of  the  year's  work  have  been 
highly  encouraging.  Nine  women  and  girls  have  been 
baptized  and  admitted  to  the  Church  during  the  year. 
There  are  only  two  in  the  Mission  unbaptized,  and  one 
of  these,  little  Ah  Muey,  is  on  trial  for  church  member- 
ship. A  former  inmate  of  the  Mission  has  also  joined 
the  Church  during  the  year.  It  is  encouraging  to  find 
that  seeds  sown  long  ago  are  thus  bringing  forth  fruit, 

A  new  departure  has  been  made  in  sending  some  of 
the  girls  out  to  work  in  families  to  earn  their  living. 
The  experiment  was  made  with  some  misgivings.  It 
was  feared  they  would  be  molested  by  their  former  own- 
ers. The  girls  were  dressed  in  American  costume,  and 
the  experiment  has  proved  a  great  success.  Eight  dif- 
ferent women  and  girls  have  found  employment  during 
the  year,  and  have  given  satisfaction  to  their  employers. 
They  have  shown  themselves  capable  of  earning  their 
living.  Contact  with  American  people  and  life  in  Chris- 
tian homes  have  benefited  them  in  every  way. 


The  Ooi^pel  In  Russia. 

BY    A    l.AY    MISSIONARY, 

Once  more  I  trouble  you  with  a  communication  front 
Russia,  I  dare  not  say  that  the  Lord's  work  is  not  pro- 
gressing here.  But  it  is  the  silent  preparation  under  the 
soil  rather  than  the  green  shoot,  or  the  unfolding  of  the 
ear,  or  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.  There  is  great  watch- 
fulness on  the  part  of  the  authorities,  and  measures 
taken  to  prevent  the  holding  of  meetings  by  fines  inflicted 
on  those  who   give  their  houses  ;  but   the  "  twos  and 
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ihrecs  "  meet,  and  it  cannot  be  said  ihat  ihose  who  love 
the  Lord  nml  lii»  work  nrc  ;i]togcthcr  discouTAjjcd. 

or  work  in  public  the  City  Mission  in  ^i.  Pctcniburgh 
and  Moscow  goes  on.  The  ru-pon  for  i8S8  lies  bcrorc 
tjv  The  fitsi  ii-irt  h  dedicated  lo  a  rejiorl  as  ly  the 
votk  and  institiiEtons  connected  witli  the  Mission. 

The  finX  mentioned  is  a  home  for  old  men.  which  is 
occupied  by  thirty-one  )>eninns  varying  from  fifty-six 
Yfan  ttf  age  to  nincly.  For  the  bodily  comfort  of  these 
iricT.ui!>care  is  taken,  but  also  fur  their  spiritual  good. 
A  iiibk  meeting,  or  class,  has  been  held  by  I'astor  Mas- 
tug,  in  which  the  Epistle  to  the  Kom.ins  and  pan  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossi^tns  \m-!,  been  expounded.  Four 
of  the  inmates  have  been  called  to  their  rest. 

A  convalescent  home  has  also  been  established  for 
those  who  were  so  far  recovered  from  sickncNs  ag  lo  be 
aMc  to  leave  the  hospital  nithoni  being  able  to  lake  up 
j^iiin  their  calling  in  the  world.  N'ine  persons  have 
enjoi'ed  the  hospitality  and  comfort  of  such  a  home  for 
no  Ic&s  than  nine  hundred  and  fnrtV'ninc  days  during 
tJic  year.  These  convniescent-s  have  aiao  been  cared 
fiir  K{)iriiuaUy  in  the  courw  of  the  year. 

A  seamen's  mi-ision  at  Cronstadt  has  also  been  a  part 
of  the  work  of  the  Mission.  For  .seamen,  services  in 
t»e  languages  have  been  held,  a  reading-room,  a  place 
\as  meetings  and  writing  letters  provided  ;  while  l>e- 
vilnna  le>s  (ban  j,4>o  tracts  in  various  languaijcs  have 
I'ccn  distnhuled  ^ni!  654  vessels  visited. 

Tbe  gfiOfX  $eed  Iia^  been  sown,  and  it  is  lo  be  hoped 
tlui  io  some  cases  it  has  taken  root,  sprung  up,  and 
Uirnc  fruit. 

liicrc  are  now  seven  workers  in  the  Mission,  led  by 
a  jia«ti>r  who  is  considered  Oie  chief  and  leader  of  the 
Mission.  Puring  the  past  year  this  gentleman  has 
nsiled  various  places  in  Germany  and  elsewhere  where 
wnielhing  was  likely  lo  be  learned  as  lo  an  improved 
iKcthud  of  organization.  On  his  return  he  has  held 
weekly  conferences  with  the  six  mUsionaries  now  at 
i'lring  tlic  year,  and  thii!i  tlie  whole  work  of  the 
I  will  be  examined  and  the  rnelliods  and  success 
of  ihc  workers  tested. 

Besides  the  Christian  work  lo  which  we  have  already 
iin»n  attention  the  following  forms  part  of  the  work  of 
llie  miuitonaiies.  First,  visiting  the  hospitals.  Here 
iflfifl  sick-beds  have  been  visited,  the  (lospel  brought 
tQthe  luitients  cither  by  conversation,,  by  giving  iracU 
and  portions  of  Scripture  where  these  are  likely  to  be 
Bsefnl,  or,  if  need  be.  by  administering  the  sacrament 
i£  the  Lord's  Supper.  This  is  a  rich  field  for  dealing; 
•ilh  souls,  and  the  word  i«  observed,  alas !  in  some 
caKs,  to  be  a  "savor  uf  death  unto  death."  instead 
oi  iHriog  a  "savor  of  life  unto  life."  A  second  mode 
of  missionary  activity  presents  still  darker  shades  of 
tjHritiuI  experience.  This  is  the  visitation  of  the  pris- 
oastif  the  Ruiisian  metropolis — that  is  to  say.  in  thccise 
d  prisoneni  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Grxco-Russion 
Cfcnrch.  Of  ihese  »,07«  have  been  made.  They  have 
been  accompanied  hy  conversation,  prayer,  distribiiiion 
of  the  H*ilf  Scriptures,  either  in  whole  or  in   pan,  or 


tracts  suitable  10  the  condition  of  the  persons  thus  in- 
carcerated. 

It  is  sad  to  find  that  not  a  few  of  those  vho  arc  thus^ 
suffering  the  punishment  of  crime  arc  anxious  to  atill. 
aliogeilier  the  remonstrances  of  conscience  and  if  possi- 
ble to  silence  its  voice — a  means  toward  which  they  find 
in  the  company  of  transgressors  who  are  more  degraded 
than  themselves,  and  have  grown  more  insensible  to 
iheir  own  evil  condition.     This  is  the  downward  procea 
in  which  the  sinner  is  often  found ;  but  there  is  also  ai>^ 
awakening  process  in  which  such  persons  arc  happily 
found  through  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Ood  worlc-J 
ing  through  such  means  as  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon* 
them,  through  which  they  are  brought  to  a  change  of 
mind  and    heart  in  which  they  may  be  more   hoptTuIIy 
dismissed,  cither  to  their  homes  or  to  that  banishment 
which  is  sometimes  the  final  punishment  inflicted  upon 
Lhcm.     Such  cases  are  a  great  comfort  lo  the  mission- 
aries who  seek  the  reformation,  conversion,  and  restora- 
tion of  these  unhappy  persons  who  have  thus  f;illen  into 
the   dark  ways  of  crime.     Such   cases  indeed  shnw  thai 
the  work  of  humnn  recovery  and  restoration  is  not  in 
vain,  and  encourage  them  who  are  engaged  in  the  work. 

'I'he  missionaries  desiderate  better  reading  for  the 
prisoners,  especially  those  of  tender  years,  A  kind  of 
literature  is  wished  which  will  nut  show  too  directly  the 
desire  to  better  and  improve  the  mental  condition  of  the 
prisoners.  Teaching  by  narrative  and  example,  in  wliict 
the  aim  of  the  writer  should  not  be  too  obtrusive,  ant 
in  which  the  minds  of  the  readers  should  be  laid  hold 
of  by  the  overpowcting  interest  of  the  narrative. 

Another  desideratum  which  is  an  instrumentality  h/ 
which  employment  should  be  found  for  young  persons 
who  have  strayed  or  been  led  by  others  into  the  ways 
of  crime  reniains  as  yet  undeveloped,  though  its  speedy 
establishment  is  tnosi  desirable.  The  missionaries  re- 
late that  at  least  three  of  [he  younger  prisoners  came  to 
them  for  advice  and  help  in  this  important  matter  on 
their  liberation  from  prison.  Another  work  laid  upoa 
the  inissionnries  is  to  endeavor  to  introduce  *.ome  dis- 
crimination in  giving  to  the  multitude  of  beggars  who 
arclo  be  found  in  ihc  streets  of  St.  Petcrsburgh.  Two 
hundred  and  'ifty-two  questions  were  given  to  them  to 
solve  which  led  to  nearly  as  many  far  from  ajireeable 
visits.  In  many  cases  a  false  address  had  been  given, 
i(f  others  the  messengers  were  most  unfriendly  received 
when  they  asked  after  the  condition  of  the  seekers 
aficr  help.  In  some  cases  money  was  dem;mded  as 
a  right,  while  the  offered  word  of  God  was  oi>enly  re- 
jected. There  is,  however,  a  remainder  of  really  suffer- 
ing, sorrowing,  and  often  self-accusing  poor,  whom  it 
was  the  privilege  of  the  missionaries  to  find  out  and 
relieve. 

Another  kind  of  work  in  the  case  of  poor  families 
has  been  the  endeavor  to  find  an  apprenticeship  for  the 
growing  youth,  or  a  servant  maiden's  place  for  the  young 
girls.  But  here  there  is  encountered  no  small  amount 
of  difficulty.  Few  are  willing  on  the  old  terms  to  lodge 
mill  feed  the  apprentice,  while  it  has  been  found  aa 
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urgent  need  that  the  youthful  maiden  should  undergo 
some  training  to  fit  her  to  be  an  efficient  servant.  One 
good  lady  has  compassionately  taken  up  the  training  of 
a  few  of  such  cases.    - 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  our  mission- 
aries not  only  visit  the  destitute,  "but  in  trying  to  bring 
about  a  better  state  of  things  strive  to  induce  them  to 
take  up  family  worship  and  to  introduce  a  devouter 
tone  into  the  family,  A  voluntary  work-house  has  been 
established  for  those  who  are  really  earnest  and  willing 
to  work. 

Finally,  Sunday-schools  have  been  established.  Four 
such  schools  under  so  many  missionaries  have  been  set 
tip,  and  about  210  scholars  have  been  induced  to  attend. 
A  fourth  missionary  is  seeking  a  suitable  locality  for 
such  a  school.  Bible  classes  are  held  for  apprentices 
and  young  men,  some  of  which  have  been  attended  by 
evangelical  soldiers.  Nine  hundred  and  sixty-three 
Bibles,  New  Testaments,  and  portions  of  the  word  of 
God  have  been  distributed,  besides  9,901  brochures  s^wA 
treatises  have  been  distributed  after  careful  inquiry,  and 
due  accompaniment  of  the  spoken  word.  Indeed,  the 
narrow  dwellings  of  the  missionaries  are  often  thronged 
by  those  who  feel  that  it  is  good  for  them  to  commune 
concerning  the  things  of  the  kingdom  with  the  servants 
of  God.  Nor  are  the  material  wants  of  the  poor  un- 
attended to.  Like  Dorcas  of  old,  those  who  labor  for 
the  poor  furnish  them  with  pieces  of  clothing. 

Such  work  is  a  blessed  occupation,  not  only  for  those 
who  are  benefited  by  them,  but  for  the  missionaries  who 
labor  for  their  benefit  and  for  the  Christians  who  supply 
the  means  for  this  work.  Like  mercy,  which  is  indeed 
its  essence,  our  holy  religion  is"twice blessed;"  it  blesses 
who  imparts  it  and  those  to  whom  it  is  imparted. 

Turning  from  such  practical  work  to  the  public  policy 
of  the  empire,  and  the  forms  it  lakes  in  relation  to  relig- 
ious questions,  the  attempts  to  circumscribe  and  inter- 
fere with  the  personal  freedom  of  the  Lutherans  of  the 
Baltic  provinces  still  continue.  The  introduction  of 
Russ  as  the  language  in  which  the  schools  formerly 
taught  in  German  are  to  be  instructed,  is  perhaps  not  so 
high-handed  a  measure  for  the  continent  of  Europe, 
where  such  prescriptions  are  sufficiently  common.  But 
a  number  of  other  vexatious  and  irritating  interferences 
with  the  liberty  of  the  subject  have  been  introduced. 

The  genera!  effect  in  Riga  is  to  produce  something 
like  a  reign  of  terror.  One  newspaper  has  been  sup- 
pressed and  another  has  been  authorized,  edited  by  one 
whom  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  call  a  "'  renegade  Ger- 
man;" and  this  paper,  like  Prince  Bismarck's  reptile 
press,  is  made  use  of  by  the  authorities  to  abuse  the 
unfortunate  inhabitants  who  are  believed  to  be  un- 
favorable to  these  changes  which  the  Russians  wish  to 
bring  about.  Any  body  found  or  overheard  speaking 
against  the  new  newspaper  is  in  danger  of  summary 
deportation,  while  some  have  been  summoned  before 
the  police  and  ke|}t  waiting  for  hours  without  any 
actual  charge  having  been  preferred.      Such  proceed- 


ings  have   occasioned    a   very   uneasy  feeling  in   the 
public  mind. 

Then  the  University  of  Dorpat,  which  has  hitherto 
ranked  as  one  of  the  German  universities,  has  undergone 
some  changes,  in  that  the  law  faculty  has  been  ordered 
to  use  Rufis  as  the  language  of  instruction.  The  other 
faculties  are  disturbed,  as  looking  for  similar  changes, 
and  where  chairs  are  vacant  men  of  ability  refuse  to  fill 
them  in  expectation  of  further  changes.  There  is,  in 
consequence,  all  over  the  provinces,  much  fear,  much 
uncertainty,  and  much  unrest. 

Meanwhile,  a  bold  and  unhesitating  defense  of  the 
position  of  the  leading  men  of  these  provinces  and  an 
unsparing  attack  upon  his  Excellency  M.  Pobedonost- 
zeff  as  the  main  originator  and  promoter  of  the  new 
policy  in  these  provinces,  has  appeared  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Dalton,  for  thirty  years  leading  pastor  of  the  Ger- 
man Reformed  churches  in  Russia,  the  originator  of  the 
City  Mission  and  many  other  good  works  and  institu- 
tions, and,  besides,  the  author  of  many  able  and  learned 
books  and  public.itions.  The  attack  is  all  the  more  re- 
markable as  it  was  understood  that  Dr.  Dalton  had  been 
for  a  considerable  period  on  very  friendly  terms  with 
the  Ober-Procureur,  so  much  so  that  in  an  interesting 
brochure  published  by  the  latter,  entitled,  "  An  Earnest 
Word  to  Our  Youth,"  which  has  been  translated  into 
German  and  printed  in  Bremen,  a  recommendatory  pref- 
ace had  been  added  by  Dr.  Dalton.  Notwithstanding 
these  things  the  first  use  that  Dr.  Dalton  has  made  of 
his  leisure — he  has  recently  retired  from  the  pastorate 
of  the  German  Reformed  Church  in  St.  Petersburg — 
has  been  the  composition  and  publication  of  this  work, 
a  thick  and  excellently-printed  royal  octavo  ^wf//a«  of 
some  ninety  pages.  But  indeed  the  composition  had 
preceded  Dr.  Dalton 's  retirement  from  the  pastorate  of 
his  church,  for  the  pamphlet  is  dated,  "St.  Petersburg 
in  der  Oster  Woche,"  1889  (Easter  week).  The  publi- 
cation lays  bare  the  methods  pursued  in  this  crusade 
against  the  Germans  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  and  deals 
very  plainly  with  the  peculiar  literary  methods  pursued 
by  his  excellency  the  Ober-Procureur. 

It  opens  with  a  reference  to  the  late  appearance  of 
the  "Offenes  Leudschreiben "  or  "Open  Letter,"  which 
Dr.  Dalton  names  the  document.  It  regrets  the  nature 
of  the  reply  of  the  Ober-Procureur  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  observes  that  the  prayer  of  the 
Alliance  brought  before  the  throne  of  the  emperor  was 
for  practical  deliverance  from  the  persecutions  exercised 
upon  the  Lutherans  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  while  the 
only  answer  deigned  has  been,  as  Dr.  Dalton  says,  an 
acndemical  lecture.  At  the  same  time  the  persecutions 
complained  of  have  been  persisted  in  with  almost  in- 
creasing rigor.  In  the  last  few  weeks  a  fresh  prohi- 
bition has  been  issued,  in  which  the  Lutheran  churches 
are  forbidden  to  hold  their  missionary  anniversaries  or  to 
collect  or  send  abroad  money  for  missionary  purposes. 

Dr.  Dalton  had  personally  informed  his  excellency 
the  Ober-Procureur  of  his  intention  to  deal  with  the 
question.     Some   of   the  replies  or  criticisms  dealing 
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■-.ih  iht-  piiblicition  of  ihc  Olver-Procureiiron  tile  «Bh- 
jrtt  had  tome  from  lliosc  little  BC(jii:iintecl  with  Kiissia 
or  its  circunisUnccs,  and  some  had  been  evidently  dic- 
tated l>y  feelings  hostile  to  the  country.  From  both  ol' 
itcsc  weakening  elements  Dr.  Dalinn's  "open  letter" 
I*  ceruinly  free.  A  lengthened  rfsidenti;  of  iliirty 
ycar»  at  least,  a  position  in  the  country  honorably  rcc- 
Qgitiied  even  in  the  higliest  quiiricrs,  and  finnlly  tJie 
warm  love  which  I>r,  Dal  ton,  wc  have  no  doiibi.  honora- 
lily  and  tnily  professes  for  Russia  ought  to  give  his 
uiieniac«3  a  high  aMthorily  on  the  matters  in  dispute. 
I'UIOT  Dfllton  claims,  a  warm  interest  in  Ru!»iia  as  the 
conntiy  of  his  adoption  and  in  which  he  has  sjicnt  the 
halt' of  his  life.  He  has  Jcah  with  M.  I'obedoiiOfttiefit 
privately  on  kindred  mailers,  and  he  will  now  deal  with 
bis  alieranrcs  and  article:*  of  justification  of  his  action 
in  the  Baltic  |>rovinces.  and  with  his  replies,  cspecially 
ui  the  Evangelical  .\lli.incc  and  the  three  Reformed 
tlerjj-men  of  Switzerland.  He  will  test  ibclr  actual 
vorih  as  articles  of  juslilicullon. 

Dr.  Dalton  deals  with  the  ciiicsiion  with  great  freedom 
and  energy.  He  is  weliarquaintcd  with  the  facts,  even 
from  the  purely  Russian  point  of  view,  and  is  therefore 
«ll  lilted  to  deal  with  thtin.  H«  notices  that  the  prayer 
o(  ihe  Kvangelical  Alliarec  was  simply  for  freedom  of 
(onscience,  while  the  rcplyof  thcOber-ProcMreurcarries 
the  prayer  thus  brought  to  his  majesty  into  the  dominion 
of  hisiof}',  or  quasi-history,  with  a  view  to  excuse  its  not 
lieing  granted. 

Russia  had,  according  to  the  Obcr.Procurcur,  held 
tvo  (juaners  of  the  world  in  check,  and  had  thus  en- 
ifaled  both  the  East  and  West  freely  to  dL-velup  ihem- 
srlves  in  their  re«pective  form.<t  of  Christian  culture. 
This  quasi-historical  view  Dr.  Dalton  not  only  regards 
u  being  unworthy  lobe  put  in  the  month  of  the  emperor 
ia  answer  to  a  document  addre^iSfd  to  him.  but  he  also 
alleges  that  this  is  not  the  view  taken  of  iIil*  matter  by 
eminent  RusBtan  students  of  history.  Even  legend  fur- 
ni»hei  no  justification  of  the  view  taken  by  the  Obcr- 
FiiKureiir.  Facts  arc  givenof  the  oppressive  memories 
of  the  Tartar  yoke  as  still  resting  in  the  -mcnmrie^  of 
the  Russian  people.  Such  an  instance  Dr.  Oattun  re- 
fers tn  when  he  tetU  ui»  that  Jenghis  K.han,  in  the  ex- 
[XUalion  of  the  people,  is  yet  to  issue  from  the  spot 
iflicre  he  fixed  the  emblems  of  his  sovereignty,  and  where 
the  Moscow  princes  lay  on  the  ground  in  .ibjcct  obei- 
sance before  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  and  where 
below  ground  his  gold-caparisoncd  steed  is  believed  still 
10  be  preserved,  as  King  Arthur,  or  the  famous  German 
etnpcror.  is  believed  also  to  rest  in  certain  spots  in  west- 
em  Eiirnpc,  and  whence  be,  like  tliLin,  one  day  will  issue 
forth  on  his  gold-caparisoncd  steed  and  at  the  head  of 
lu»  hordes  lay  waste  the  land. 

Dr.  Ikalton  further  points  to  history  itself  in  refuta- 
tion of  the  view  taken  by  the  OIier-Frocurcur.  In  the 
i^kurih  ninety  <>/  Phihrel,  tlie  famous  Moscow  me- 
iropolite,  there  is  an  express  contradiction  of  the  view 
ifut  Russia  WAS  able  to  hold  the  conquering  Nfongnls 
in  check.     In  one  respect  llicy  were  wi>er  llian  some  of 


the  men  of  our  day  in  that  they  abstained,  generally 
'Speaking,  from  religious  persecution.  Piiilaret,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  dc^'astalion  they  wrought,  regards  it  as  a 
visitation  from  Ood  because  of  the  discords  among  the 
Moscow  princes  and  their  uns|)aring  oppresstan  of  the 
|»eopIe.  At  the  same  time  the  |X'oplc  were  not  true  li» 
their  sense  of  duty;  yet  there  were  faithful  witnesses  for 
Christ  even  then,  and  two  of  them  were  faithful  even 
unto  death — St.  Michael  of  Tchernigoff,  and  Roman  or 
Robert  of  Riaxan  :  thcac  were  bright  lights  even  in  the 
darkness  of  those  days. 

Dr.  Dalton  adds  there  may  be  other  legends  than 
ihoic  he  has  seen  whirrh  lake  a  more  fiivotable  view  of 
the  Russian  resistance.  But  he  adds,  sarcastically, 
that  his  excellency  the  Ober-Procurcur  may  be  of  the 
same  mind  as  the  well-known  Count  Bcnkcndorf,  the 
chief  of  the  secret  police  of  his  day,  who,  in  answer  to 
the  noble  Orioff,  who  sought  to  justify  a  somewhat  free 
utterance  of  his  friend  respecting  the  history  of  Russia, 
said  in  French.  "  I,e  passe  de  la  Russlc  clait  ad  mirable. 
son  present  est  plus  que  roagnifique  ;  i|uanl  a  son 
avenir,  il  est  au  deU  de  tout  ce  que  I'imaginalion  la 
plus  hardie  se  peut  figari;  voilA,  mon  cher.  le  poinie  de 
vuc  sous  lequel  lliistoirc  rusNc  doit  £tre  con^uc  et 
ecrite."  "  The  past  of  Russia  is  marvelous,  her  present 
is  more  than  niagnifieeni,  and  as  to  her  future,  that  is 
beyond  what  the  boldest  imagination  can  conceive;  be- 
hold, my  dear  sir,  the  point  of  view  according  to  which 
Russian  history  should  be  conceived  and  coinmitled  to 
writing." 

This  is  somewhat  aartaatic,  iL  must  be  owned  ;  but  yet 
at  the  same  time  Ur  Dalton  is  careful  to  avow  thai  it  is 
not  his  intention  to  attack  the  Russian  ("hurch.  but,  on 
the  contrary,  admits  that  in  the  darkest  .igcsof  Ku»sian 
history  she  has  stood  as  a  beacon-light  whose  warning 
flashes  penetrated  intt>  the  darkness  and  storm  round 
about  her.  Vet  one  standing  close  to  such  a  beacon- 
light  is  apt  to  be  blinded  by  Ihe  glare,  so  as  to  mark 
with  difficulty  the  due  proportion  of  the  objecr*  round 
about  him  ;  and  this  he  thinks  is  to  some  extent  the 
case  with  his  excellency,  the  Ober-Procureur,  in  his 
somewhat  uncertain  judgment  concerning  the  eastern 
and  western  worlds.  As  he  elnnds  under  the  be.ncon- 
light.  and  turns  from  the  darkness  and  storm  of  the 
Tartar  invasion  to  the  distant  West,  he  sees  the  (ires  of 
the  Ini]uisition  glimmeringthroiigh  ihedarkness.  Thisis 
succeeded  by  the  hirid  gleams  of  Sicili;m  vcipcr*  and 
Bartholomew  nighls  and  followed  by  the  unending  strug- 
gles of  the  Western  confessions— the  Romish  Church 
with  the  Lutheran,  the  l.tilheran  with  the  ("alvinistfetc. 
etc.  No  wonder  that  he  turns  from  the  spcetacle  to 
the  splendor  of  the  Orthodox  Church  near  him  and 
asks  in  his  bewilderment,  "What  would  have  become 
of  Flnropc  herself  if  Russia  had  served  as  an  arena  to 
the  passions  and  rivalries  of  the  contending  confessions 
of  the  nationalities  of  the  West  ?  " 

But  Dr.  Dalton  notices  that  the  historical  vision  of 
ihc  Ober«Procureur  has  led  hint  to  forget  what  Is  the 
subject  under  consideration.     This  is  the  iippeal  of  the 
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£van{rc)ical  AliJuDvr  lo  ihe  empenjr  for  freedom  of 
CnnscieD(-e.  Ni^r  ccr:i>iis.3y  at  the  ven-  same  moment 
thai  thf  Ober-rrcicrrfur  is  boasting  of  the  emperor's 
iniercs  in  and  care  for  ail  his  subjects,  without  dis- 
tinction of  relitnon  or  race,  he  himself,  in  almost  the 
vciT  same  breath,  is  heaping  the  most  wanton  reproaches 
upon  the  land-owners  and  clergy  of  the  Baltic  provinces, 
and  that  on  grounds  the  senseless  nature  of  which  it  is 
easy  to  perceive. 

At  the  same  time  he  occupies  a  position  which  places 
him  beyond  attack  while  the  victims  of  his  anger,  on 
whom  he  heaps  reproaches,  are  by  the  laws  of  the  Cen- 
sure condemned  to  absolute  silence,  whether  by  word  of 
mouth  or  in  the  press. 

Dr.  Dahon  makes  certainly  no  claim  that  the  nobles 
or  clergy  of  the  Baltic  provinces  are  faultless.  Of  this 
they  themselves  are  bitterly  conscious.  They  recognize 
that  the  great  trial  through  which  they  have  had  to 
pass  is  a  righteous  visitation  from  the  divine  hand.  But 
while  this  is  so  those  who  are  so  heavily  tried  have  a 
right,  a  sacred  right  to  consideration  and  to  be  spared, 
as  far  as  may  be,  from  any  fresh  infliction;  and,  what  is 
more,  no  one  is  more  ready  to  concede  this  right  in 
practical  life  than  the  native  Russian.  They  cannot 
even  comprehend  how  it  should  be  otherwise,  and  their 
softness  of  heart  to  the  prisoner  and  the  exile  who  have 
deserved  their  fate  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  fact. 

But  the  Ober-Procureur,  in  those  bitter  attacks  upon 
the  nobles  and  clergy  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  has  for- 
gotten this  noble  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Russian 
people. 

At  the  same  time,  while  they  are  compelled  to  be 
dumb  before  the  oppressor,  they  are  accused  by  the 
Ober-Procureur  of  having  filled  the  press  of  western 
Europe  with  their  lamentations.  Does  not  his  excel- 
lency know  that  the  heavily  wounded  are  for  the  most 
part  silent?     Their  wounds  themselves  speak  for  them. 

Dr.  Dalton  refers  to  the  newspapers  which  delight  to 
stir  up  the  flames  of  jealousy  and  hatred  aroused  in  the 
western  parts  of  the  empire,  and  adds  that  the  Ober- 
Procureur  writes  as  if  the  accused  had  appealed  to  the 
emperor  in  person  with  regard  to  the  charges  brought 
against  them.  But  the  report  also  runs  that  his  excel- 
lency had  not  designed  his  rejoinder  to  bear  so  much 
upon  the  present ;  it  was  his  intention  to  deal  more  with 
the  past  condition  of  the  Baltic  provinces.  But,  as  Dr. 
Dalton  justly  says,  "Why  not  speak  clearly  and  let  the 
whole  truth  appear.'  "  His  excellency  is  surely  not  emu- 
lating the  art  of  a  Talleyrand,  who  used  language  to 
conceal  rather  than  to  reveal  his  thoughts.  And  the  at- 
tack was  printed  in  the  official  paper,  the  Itiva/ii/e.  Why 
not  allow  at  all  events  a  notice  of  the  plea  of  the  accused 
also  to  appear  in  the  oflicial  organ? 

Dr.  Dalton  next  notices  the  accusation  against  the 
old  Teutonic  knights  who,  having  extirpated  Catholicism 
in  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  their  descendants  of  the 
present  day  are  carrying  on  the  same  destructive  war- 
fare against  the  Orthodox  Church  and  have  incited  the 
Letts  and   Kslhonians — that  is,  the  indigenous  popula- 


tion— against  the  same  Church.  He  requests  the  Ober- 
Procureur  not  only  to  accuse,  but  to  prove  the  truth  of 
his  accusations. 

The  history  of  the  Baltic  provinces  seems  to  Dr. 
Dalton,  on  the  contrary,  and  that  almost  without  any  ex- 
ception, to  prove  the  fidelity  of  the  Baltic  nobility  to 
their  Russian  overlord.  Their  great  families,  the  Lie- 
vens,  the  KorfFs,  etc.,  have  been  the  most  faithful  serv- 
ants of  the  czar  in  the  past,  while  the  Totlebens,  the 
Kaufmans,  etc.,  have  kept  up  the  same  traditions  in  our 
own  day.  This  is  very  evident  from^the  days  of  Peter 
the  Great,  and  there  is  no  historical  ground  for  the  con- 
trary view  as  raised  by  the  Ober-Procureur, 

The  writer  of  the  pamphlet  appeals  also  to  the  sacri- 
fices made  by  the  nobles  and  clergy  of  the  Baltic  prov- 
inces in  behalf  of  education.  Dorpat,  the  university  of 
this  part  of  the  empire,  has  never  been  tainted  by  the 
nihilism  which  has  been  such  a  crying  evil  elsewhere. 
Dr.  Dalton  now  proceeds  to  examine  the  charges  made 
against  the  nobility  and  clergy  of  the  Baltic  provinces 
in  detail.  One  charge,  placed  in  rank  as  a  cheval  tie 
battdille,  has  been  words  said  by  the  Ober-Procureur  to 
have  been  used  by  a  Pastor  Walther  in  Riga,  a  pastor 
who  had  nevertheless  been  raised  to  the  honorary  office 
of  bishop  for  his  services  to  the  State. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Livonian  Synod  he  was  charged 
with  having  said,  "We  will  have  no  Letts,  no  Estho- 
nians  here,  not  even  Romans;  we  are,  and  will  remain, 
only  Germans;  the  prevalent  faith  is  Lutheran  and  the 
prevailing  nationality  German."  Such,  in  short,  are  the 
words  charged  against  Pastor  Walther,  as  being  uttered 
in  a  sermon  before  the  Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 

But,  says  Dr.  Dalton,  how  painful  is  the  impression 
made  upon  his  mind  to  find  no  such  form  of  words  in 
the  actual  discourse,  though  indicated  by  the  Ober-Pro- 
cureur as  such  by  quotation  marks !  It  would  seem 
that  at  the  time  when  the  discourse  was  delivered  a 
storm  was  raised  by  M.  Katkoff,  oi  x\\^t  Moscow  Gazette, 
against  the  unfortunate  pastor,  so  that  he  was  compelled 
to  resign  his  office.  So  his  excellency  has  contented 
himself  by  taking  the  alleged  words  from  Katkoff  and 
has  not  sought  in  the  published  discourse  for  the  alleged 
words  of  the  preacher,  though  he  has  marked  it  as  an 
actual  citation. 

From  this  Dr.  Dalton  passes  on  to  dissuade  the  Ober- 
Procureur  from  following  in  the  course  of  Louis  XIV.  in 
long  meditated,  gradually  executed,  .ind  final  destruc- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  Huguenots  in  France  by  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  The  same  course 
was  followed  by  Possevin,  once  the  Polish  ruler  of 
Livonia,  and  it  had  the  same  evil  results;  for  it  was 
through  it  that  they  lost  that  province.  The  Ober- 
Procureur  is  warned  that  he  is  following  the  same 
course.  Dr.  Dalton  traces  out  the  close  parallelism 
between  the  course  which  the  Catholics  followed  then 
and  the  Greek  Orthodox  now. 

But  foreign  confessions  have  nowhere  so  much  free- 
dom as  in  Russia,  only  ]>ropaganda  is  not  allowed. 

It  surely  shows  great  ignorance  of  the  religious  life  of 
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"llic  present  to  maintain  !>uch  a  tlicsis  as  this.  And  in 
point  of  fact  theic  is  an  entry  on  new  paths  in  this 
coune  which  has  been  foreign  to  the  practice  of  the 
Gncco-Russian  Churcli  and  more  nkin  to  that  (if  the 
RooiBn  Catholic  Church.  The  freedom  of  worship  is 
«  necessary  as  the  freedom  to  mtct  as  a  community. 
The  Kvangelical  Alliance  has  demanded  il,  and  though 
Pobcdonoaueff  says,  "  Aetxr,"  "Jamais,"  there  is  only 
4ae  ground  on  which  it  can  be  denied,  ^nd  that  is  the 
word  of  God.  Against  that  word  how  long  can  the 
jamais  of  the  Obcn-Prociircur  be  expected  to  stand  ? 

But  the  truth  is,  the  course  followed  l>y  the  Olier- 
ProeureiiT  is  a  nfte  course.  The  l-uiheran  Church  in 
the  Baltic  provinces  by  the  will  of  the  cmptrcirs  Peter  the 
<;tcat,  Catharine.  Alexander  L,  etc,  possessed  equality 
«f  rights  within  its  own  sphere.  It  was  only  in  1856 
that  the  new  piinciple,  of  the  Grieco- Russian  Church 
p(n»e3sing  a  ri^ht  af  propaganda  us  against  the  Luth- 
ctao  Church,  c.ime  into  play.  And,  while  the  Obcr- 
Frocureur  is  working  this  new  principle  very  zealously 
in  the  Baltic  provinces,  he  neglects  or  fears  to  carry  it 
out  elsewhere.  The  so-called  Christianized  Tartars 
Imvc  the  Orlhodoi:  Church  and  return  to  Mohammed- 
anism  ;  but  their  action  is  winked  at. 

Bui,  looking  at  the  matter  socially  and  in  its  actual 
working,  the  evil  results  are  severe  and  are  deplorable. 
Force  only  produces  hypocrisy  or  worse;  and  a  number 
of  cases  arc  given  to  show  how  true  this  is.  Those  who 
are  held  by  force  in  the  Orthodox  Church  and  coiupeUcd 
to  partake  of  her  &icramcnts,  conti^ry  to  their  convic- 
lioDS,  have  their  moral  life  deteriorated  and  destroyed. 
Scch  a  courM:  \s  the  infallible  way  to  propagate  hypoc* 
my  and  tinbelicf;  and  in  point  of  fact  theac  results,  as 
may  be  shown  sufficiently  from  faclK,  actually  follow. 

The  only  course  of  safely  is  to  obey  conviction  at  all 
hazards.  The  sublimest  life  of  the  Old  Testament 
ictipiures  was  such  a  life.  He  left  his  country  not 
knowing  whither  he  went.  lie  lived  as  a  pilgrim  in  a 
Jand  which  was  to  be  the  land  of  his  deicendunts.  but 
be  nbtained  in  il  only  a  grave.  And  when  the  heir  of 
itic  promises,  Isaac,  was  to  be  sacrificed,  he  obeyed  and 
die  power  of  convictiun  had  its  perfect  work. 

Finally,  Dr.  Dniton  charges  the  Ober-Procureur  with 
fi.-tl'iwing  a  course  which  was  not  recommended  by  the 
Il  »i..iry  or  genius  of  the  Russian  ptoplc.  He  hns  bor- 
rowed his  weapons  from  the  rusty  armory  of  Rome. 
>ad  hi»  tactics  are  those  o(  the  Society  of  Jesus.  He 
cadft  with  a  ]>ersonal  appeal  to  the  Ober-I'rocurcur 
His  bcallh  has  already  sufiereci.  One  man's  life  soon 
passes,  and  his  work  is  tried  by  lire,  whether  of  wood, 
hay,  or  stubble,  or  of  better  maleriaK  There  is.  never- 
l&eksi,  but  one  foundation,  and  that  is  neither  state  nor 
ckurch,  but  Jesus  Christ,  and  he  alone.  Such  is  a  brief 
md  imperfect  account  of  this  lemnrkable  pamphlet 
"hich  has  already  gone  through  five  <ir  six  editions.  It 
u  written  with  fircand  energy,  also  with  alilcrar>- power 
■whi^h  appronrhcs  to  genius. 

Replies  have  appeared,  but  their  wooden 'headed 
4baracter  is  obvious  enough. 


ViTsonal   Kxi»>rlpnrt>*i  and    Mt'iiiorlc*   of   tlie 
Mothodlst  K[iiscDpul  .irgt'iitiiia  Mbsloti. 

RY   REV.  ERNKST  C.  WESLKV. 

Looking  back  over  seventeen  years  to  what  then  was, 
and  from  what  niii  to  what  ii  in  connection  with  the 
Argentina  work,  It  seems  almost  imj)o.<>sible  for  me  to 
believe  such  great  things  have  been  done  Jn  that  once 
almost  forsaken  mission  field,  where  the  "  fort "  was 
held  amid  weariness,  discouragement,  and  some  ap- 
{mrent  (if  not  real)  lack  of  sympathy — through  those 
years  in  the  past  when  Dempster,  Lore,  (ioodfellow,  and 
others  kept  the  Master's  flag  flying  against  great  odds, 
ihc  peculiar  diflicultics  of  labor  where  Romanism  has 
first  hardened  the  soil  being  unknown  in  other  fields. 
But  re-enforcemems  came — courage,  growth,  succesi, 
self-support,  evangelistic  work,  cxrcupation,  and  exten- 
sion of  frontier  line  following  as  the  necessary  conse- 
quence. 

Twenty-one  or  twenty-two  years  since  as  much  as 
Goodfeliow,  Carter,  and  Thompson  could  do  to  keep  the 
"  lights"  burning  at  Buenos  .\yrcs,  Montevideo.  Ro- 
sario,  and  a  few  minor  points,  with  very  small  success 
outside  these  centers,  three  ordained  ministers,  with  a 
few  earnest  lay  helpers,  all  the  force  in  the  field,  then 
one  or  two  cxhorters  and  licensed  preachers  to  help — 
truly  the  work  gave  small  promise  ;  but  Jackson  came  to 
take  the  standard  which  poor  health  forced  Goodfeliow 
to  rciign ;  then  followed  Wood,  for  the  Rosario  work,  and 
.success  began  to  be  more  than  ai»ured  as  more  earnest 
men  arose  among  the  foreign  membership,  from  the 
portefios,  or  native  born  of  foreign  blood, and  the  natives 
thcmseU'es — men  full  of  zeal,  fer\-or,  and  of  love  for 
souls,  men  eloquent  in  that  tongue  the  (jueen  of  all  the 
languages  of  earth. 

To-day  nin<lecn  ordained  ministers,  sixteen  unor- 
dained  ]>reachcrs,  a  number  of  godly  women  and  men 
as  teachers  in  theological,  mission,  and  other  schools, 
with  a  large  number  of  enthused  foreign  and  native  lay 
workers  pushing  the  battle>line  of  Christ's  army  out 
from  many  centers  over  the  pani|>a9,  along  the  rivers  lo 
country  towns  and  villages,  in  their  way  encountering 
many  a  battery  of  ignorance,  superstition,  and  priest- 
crafty  but  in  the  name  of  Christ  gaining,  most  surely 
gaining  ground.  Truly  has  God,  through  the  earnest 
labor  and  the  many  sacrifices  of  bis  children,  done  great 
things ! 

But  the  woik  is  great.  .Argentina,  IT niguay.  and  Para- 
guay are  indeed  vast  harvest-fields.  In  the  cities,  the 
towns  and  villages,  are  ten^  of  thousands  in  a  spiritual 
condition  worse  than  heathenism;  the  condition  of  open 
and  latent  infidelity,  blind  superstition,  consciou'iness of 
error  and  helpless  to  escape,  and  stubborn  belief  that 
they  themselves  ate  members  of  '*  l..a  Iglesia  Apostolica 
Romana,"  out  of  which  is  no  salvation.  Then  upon  the 
numberless  estancias  are  hundreds  of  so-called  Protest- 
ants, bom  under  the  British  or  .American  Rag,  born  of 
professed  Christian  parents,  brought  up  in  Sabbath- 
schools,  but  in  their  adopted  land  as  destitute  of  the 
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Gospel  of  Christ  as  though  in  Central  Africa,  and  as  in- 
different  to  its  claims  as  unsaved  Hottentots,  unless  the 
conditions  of  estancia  life  have  vastly  improved  within 
six  or  seven  years.  Associating  with  these  irreligious 
Protestants  are  thousands  of  natives,  nominally  Roman- 
ists, and,  by  what  they  see  of  Protestantism,  prejudiced 
against  it  and  all  the  harder  to  reach. 

Over  twenty,  or  perhaps  twenty-one  years  since,  the 
writer  came  to  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  from  the 
Uruguay.  Residence  in  the  last-named  Republic  had 
made  me  painfully  conscious  of  the  almost  total  lack  of 
religious  work  outside  a  few  of  the  largest  cities,  occa- 
sional visits  and  Sabbath  service  from  a  missionary  of 
the  Church  of  England  being  the  total  work  with  but 
very  unusual  exceptions.  No  less  painfully  vivid  was 
the  even  worse  fact  that  very  few  of  the  English  and 
American  born  estancieros  and  puesteros  attempted  to 
live  even  a  really  decent  moral  life.  Especially  was  this 
true  of  the  unmarried.  After  a  few  months'  residence 
in  Buenos  Ayres  it  became  very  clear  to  my  mind  that 
the  work  of  the  evangelization  of  the  natives  was  not 
even  attempted  by  the  Episcopal  or  the  Lutheran 
churches  in  the  city,  and  but  to  a  very  slight  degree  by 
the  Presbyterian  (Scotch).  The  work  was  passive,  and 
not  aggressive.  I  could  find  no  attempt  at  radical  moral 
or  religious  reform  in  the  city  in  these  churches.  After 
many  months,  during  which  early  training  drew  me  to 
St.  John's  Episcopal  Church,  seeking  a  temperance 
society,  a  friend  informed  me  that  "  down  Calle  Cangallo, 
on  the  right  hand,  near  25  de  Mayo,  there  is  a  little 
Methodist  chapel,  and  I  think  the  American  parson  has 
some  kind  of  a  temperance  society."  Discovering  the 
"  jtarson's  "  address,  Rev.  Win,  Goodfellow,  strong  tem- 
perance views,  established  in  early  boyhood,  led  me  to 
call  upon  him  at  his  house  on  Calle  Piedad.  Clear  and 
distinct  is  that  interview  before  me  "after  the  lapse  of 
many  years;"  no  less  so,  much  of  Dr.  Goodfellow's  con- 
versation that  evening.  Before  leaving  we  knelt,  by 
his  request,  by  his  parlor-table,  and  there  for  the  first 
time  in  my  life  did  I  open  my  lips,  audibly,  in  prayer, 
though  for  years  before  a  professed  Christian.  Dr. 
Goodfellow  followed  in  an  earnest  petition  for  "the 
young  man  who  had  come  to  his  house  that  night,  that 
he  might  be  kept  and  guided."  Having  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  pastor,  the  American  church  found 
me  an  occasional  attendant ;  plain,  unpretending,  but 
how  sacredly  dear  to  me  in  its  sweet  memories  and 
associations  only  God  knows,  the  sweetness  touched 
by  deep  sadness  in  that  which  prevented  my  return.  I 
refused  to  unite  with  the  Methodists,  greatly  trying  the 
good  pastor's  patience,  preferring  the  social  advantages 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  under  the  chaplain,  Rev. 
J.  Chubb  Ford,  commencing  to   study  for  holy  orders. 

Under  Dr.  Goodfellow,  in  a  tittle  class-meeting  held 
at  a  house  on  Calle  Corrientes  or  Artes,  another  rich  ex- 
perience came  to  my  soul.  Drawn  to  the  class-meeting 
I  nevertheless  attended  as  an  outsider,  and  with  the 
tacit  understanding  that  my  turn  to  speak  was  to  be  in- 
definitely postponed  ;   but  this  evening  Dr.  Goodfellow 


passed  round  the  class  as  usual,  and  then  turning  to  me 
said  :  "  Brother  Wesley,  you  have  been  with  us  so 
often,  have  you  not  a  word  for  Christ  ?"  My  heart  was 
full,  but  lips  never  before  opened  to  speak  for  Christ  in 
public  were  unable  to  speak  more  than  two  or  three 
stammered  words.  That  night's  sweet,  rich  experience 
is  also  indelibly  stamped  on  my  soul's  life.  Dr.  Good- 
fellow left  and  under  Brother  Jackson  the  step  was 
taken  which  united  me  to  a  church  I  must  ever  love 
because  of  the  life  to  which  three  of  its  missionaries  led 
me  and  the  hallowed  influences  it  threw  around  my 
spiritual  experience.  Wonderfully  precious  are  the 
memories  of  the  class-meetings  in  the  upper  room  of  the 
sexton's  house  back  of  the  church,  the  Spirit-baptized 
meetings  held  in  the  room  below,  where  Brother  Mat- 
tieson  held  a  seamen's  bethel,  and  a  vigorous  though  not 
large  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was  organized 
by  a  few  of  us  (Brother  Tallon,  now  an  ordained  minis- 
ter in  the  Mission,  and  myself  taking  part  in  the  first 
public  debate),  the  love-feasts  full  of  fellowship  and 
power;  one  especially,  I  doubt  not  remembered  yet  by 
many  besides  myself,  a  veritable  pentecost,  in  which 
seven  or  eight  different  languages  were  heard;  the 
Barracas  Mission,  conducted  by  Riall,  Maul,  Mattieson, 
and  others  in  its  beginning;  the  home  associations  with 
some  of  the  purest  and  most  devoted  Christians  I  have 
ever  met,  some  of  whom  are  tu-day  with  Christ.  But 
I  must  hold  back  the  flood  of  recollections  which  surge 
over  my  heart ! 

Under  Brother  Jackson  another  rich  experience  be- 
came mine.  Still  doubting  the  expediency  of  '* public 
experience  meetings,"  I  spoke  in  class,  but  seldom  in 
prayer-meeting.  One  evening,  after  a  prayer-meeting 
at  his  own  house,  I  think  on  Calle  Piedad,  a  few  of  us 
delayed  our  leaving.  Brother  Jackson,  talking  with  me 
on  public  testimony,  remarked  :  "  Perhaps  the  reason 
you  are  opposed  to  experience  meetings  is  because  you 
have  little  Christian  experience."  The  words  cut  melo 
the  quick.  I  would  have  retorted,  but,  conscious  howl 
had  failed  to  improve  opportunities  as  they  should  have 
been  improved,  was  silent  and  soon  left  the  house. 
Down  Calle  Piedad,  then  along  Calla  San  Martin,  his 
words  seemed  to  follow.  Reaching  my  room  need 
forced  me  upon  my  knees,  1  prayed,  "  Lord,  if  1  am 
wrong,  show  me;"  and,  taking  from  the  table  a  Bible, 
purchased  from  Brother  Wm.  Junor,  of  hallowed  memory 
and  saintly  life,  a  few  days  before,  it  opened  at  Jeremiah 
20.  9.  Prayer  was  answered.  Experience  from  that  hour 
has  been  such  that  silence  has  long  ago  become  impos- 
sible. , 

Precious,  however,  as  are  these  memoriet,  to  tht 
writer,  they  may  not  be  as  much  so  to  the  general 
reader.  Yet  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  that  all  I  have 
ever  been  able  to  do  for  Christ,  all  I  am  (tittle  indeed 
when  compared  with  the  "might  have  been  ")  is  due  in 
a  great  measure,  if  not  wholly,  to  the  influence  of  the 
earnest  pastors,  Goodfellow,  Thomson,  and  Jackson, 
and  scarcely  less  so  to  that  of  the  true-hearted,  self- 
denying,  often  heroic,  always  faithful  lives   of  the  lay 
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workers  of  the  Argentina  Mission,  livcii  which  arc, 
"ifttr  these  years,"  as  fragrant  wilh  Cliristinn  swcetneiis 
ever:  lives  whicli,  in  ihc  early  Cliristian  life  of  niie 
jght  in  contact  with  them,  tended  lo  moltl  char- 
acter accordit^g  to  high  ideals;  the  fuiluie  has  hcen  in 
ihe  realizalton.  In  ihe  Argi-ntina  Mission  the  writer 
first  publicly  confessed  Christ,  first  spoke  for  Clirisi, 
iirsl — commissioned  tiy  the  church  in  Buenos  Ayres — 
tried  to  ]ireach  the  (.iospel  of  Christ,  and  first  became 
i«iuainicd  with  active,  living,  enduring,  ajjgressive 
Oristianily. 

I  could   till  pa^es  with    memories   of    many    of  the 

workers  of  those  years,  some  in  humble  life  btit  no  less 

dcrotcd.     Maul,   at    Barracas ;   Milne,   at    Montevideo, 

Lafone;  eccentric  yet  e^rneat  Chnpluin  Hullway,  of  the 

"Ljocaster;"  Tallon  (now  it  pastor);  th^Junors  (father, 

inoibcr.  and  family,  devoted  above  the  average);  Genera] 

Clapp:  Fcrnandcj:;  Rial;  Matthias  Mattieson  {.ifierward 

3^  Methodist  Episcopal  pastor  in  New  Mexico);  Linnecar 

^icrwaid  an  earnest  temperance  worker  in  London),  and 

nuoy  others  no  less  faithful,  and,  withuut   douhi,  years 

tince  glorified.  Then  Thomson,  a  veritable  Uoancrgc* — 

how  his  Sjuinish  sermons  used  to  thrill  me!   Goodfeltow, 

kindheancd  and  faithful ;  Jackson,  more  cautious,  but 

^l^le;  T.  B.  Wood,  »iuicl  and  pushing,  wilh  their 

-  beloved  in  Christ. 

1  hcse  are  followed  by  recollections  of  Rial,  a  Roman- 

uh  priest  converted  under  Thomson,  his  slrirygles  and 

perteeutions  ;  debates  between    Brother   Thomson  and 

the   Jesuit   students  ;    the  venom  of  Ihe  native   press, 

E2 Parvenir  Argeafina,  the  Jesuit  organ  ;   the  oppo»ilioii 

of  the   English  paper,    TA*  SfamlarJ,  its  editors   In&li 

Riuninists  ;  the  cpaihy  of  the  greater  number  of  pro- 

icsicd   rrotcstanls;  tlie  Seamen's  Mission,  opened    by 

Mattiewn  (already  named),  a  converted    Danish  sailor, 

wavtrted  from   deep  sin  to  deci)cr  grace;  the  Young 

Hen's  Christian  Ajsociaiion,  statied   by  a  few    young 

Ben  {i\ic_first  membership  certificate  being  among  my 

««n  ttcasiires);  the  League  of  Truth,  cont^iining  some 

ef  the  purest   and  noblest  young  ladies  u(  the  churcli ; 


the  Temperance  Society  (its  pledge  yet  in  my  posses-j 
sion);  the  organization  of  Ihe  committee  to  build  tht 
Barracas  church  (a  ccrlificaic  of  membership  still 
kept);  my  own  examination  for  license,  the  license 
also  recommendation  lo  traveling  connection,  yet 
highly  prir.ed.  Thus  did  the  work  increase,  <*cndinf 
out  its  rivulets  of  gospel  truth,  preparing  for  the  re-1 
slUs  which  are  following~-which  src  yet  to  follow — 
digging  foundations  for  the  more  substantial  stnicture' 
of  to-day. 

But  to  draw  this  sketch  lo  a  close.  Well  do  I  re- 
member how  we  used  to  look  over  TMf  AduocaU  for  some 
notice  of  Ihe  work,  patience,  and  sacrifi'-e  of  ihnse  who 
then  "  held  the  fort  "  (not  much  above  ground  in  those 
days,  but  well  built  as  faras  the  walls  were  laid).  In  find 
so  little  said  about  the  Mission  as  to  prompt  almost  the 
last  words  spoken  to  me  in  my  office  on  San  Martin  by- 
Brother  Jackson:  "When  you  reach  the  States  don't 
let  them  forget  us," 

The  laborers  were  brave,  palieni,  loyal,  heroic  ;  it  is. 
possible,  nay,  probable,  that  mistakes  were  made,  but  that 
which  they  alleiiipl^-d  wjs  done  in  the  name  of  the 
Master  and  for  his  glory,  with  but  little  thought  of  the 
praise  of  man.  From  their  labors  the  present  has  re* 
suited  ;  among  these  results,  the  reflex  action  of  mi.s- 
8ion«,  Christi;in  workers  have  returned  to  England,  to 
the  States,  to  Nova  Scotia,  to  Scotland,  and  without 
doubt  to  otht.-r  land.s,  many  of  these  landing  unsaved 
m  South  American  ports,  not  lo  name  the  many  stdl 
laboring  there. 

To-day,  looking  backwar.l.  knowing  something  of  the 
great  and  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  work  in  Argentina, 
I  am  glad,  as  an  impartial  witness,  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  faithful  lives,  the  earnest  work,  the  unwearied  labor, 
and  the  willing  sacrifices  of  those  who  broke  up  the  fallow 
ground,  and  no  less  does  it  rejoice  me  to  look  back 
upon  that  Mission  as  the  binhpbce  of  a  love  for  mi*.- 
sion  work  in  my  own  heart,  which  will  never  peniiil  the 
memories  to  pass  from  my  mind. 
J'rovidtmt,  R.  J. 
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BlaliapTa)'lor^KRp|ii>rt  to  tbcOcBrml 
.Tllmlaiiar}  t'nnimlllrc 

\C'fHt!ntttd  /rf»l  JlKti^ry  Xvmbtr\ 

We  h»ve  good  properly  in  Uondo  Hocth 
about  t5.ooa  A  great  deal  of  hard  work, 
successfid  prcpar^ttory  work,  has  been  dune 
in  Hondi).  lis  school  woik  and  machine* 
shop  were  seir-^upporlinK  wh«n  manned, 
but  is  now  in  ihc  SJtmc  position  as  Loando. 
awaiting  Rood  workers  lo  man  it. 

Our  presiding  elder,  E.  A.  Withey.  of 
Angola  District,  nnd  his  d;iuglil«r  Stella,  a 
rare  linguiii  in  PortuffucM:  and  Kimtiuiidji. 
and  of  great  missionary  promise,  were 
holding  the  fori  at  Uondo  when  I  recently 
visited  that  region.  Thdr  home  was  ai 
PungoAndongo.cig]i[y-ninc  miles  distant, 
Stella  and  I  wnlked  a  mile  or  more  to  visit 
the  grave*  of  Stsicr  Cooper,  and  of  our 
grandest  Dondo  worker.  Mrs.  Mary  Myers 
D-ivenport,  .M.D.,  in  ihe  cemetery,  whifh 
is  incloaciE  byaldgh  stone  wiill.  Hit  last 
word&  arc  inscribeil  on  her  iombsio«ie. 
They  were  addressed  to  Him  who  was 
(leatcsl  and  dearest  to  her  in  th.it  lone 
*ioiir — to  Jesus:  "  I  die  for  Thee,  hrre  in 

i,Afnca."    She  would  have  died  for  Jesus 
aywherr,  but  had  consecrated  her  all  to 

""Mni  *■  for  Africa."  In  about  a  month  from 
that  tiiiieourStella.sonpefor  heaven, but  so 
greatly  nccdvd  in  Afhca.  wa&  bid  by  lier 
side.  5»  that  ihrccof  oiirinission^iryhcr- 
omevsleepin  jesiusal  Dondo.  Theirashes 
■ire  .imung  the  guaranivciiof  our  uliiinaic 
success  in  giving  life  to  millions  in  Africa. 
who  arc  "  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins. " 

from  Dondo  we  •■  take  it  afoot "  ftfty- 
-«nc  miles,  over  hills,  mountains,  and  vales. 
by  the  old  oaraian  trail  of  the  ages,  to 
Nhunguepepo  Mi»ion  station.  Our  prop 
-erty  ihcrc  n  wonh  about  $6,000.  h  was 
<lesignedlobca  receiving  station,  in  which 
'<iur  ne\v<comcrs  might  be  acciiniaciicd. 
taught  native  languages,  and  prepared  for 
adv.incc  work.  Under  the  superiiitend- 
«ncyof  BroihcrWitheya  great  preparatory 
work  Kas  been  done  at  this  station.  It  has, 
Kowcver,  Iwcomc  specially  a  Iraining- 
scliool  for  native  agency  under  the  leader- 
shij)  of  one  young  man  of  our  first  party 
from  America,  Karl  Rudolph.  Wcalrcady 
have  an  organised  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  at  this  Maiiun.  composed  ol  thir- 
teen converted  nmive  men  and  boys,  wlto 
are  giving  good  proof  of  ihc  grntiirieiicss 
of  the  change  wrought  in  them  hy  the 
Holy  Spirit,  from  five  to  siso'clockcvcry 
morning  they  liavc  a  meeting  for  worship. 
Scripture  reading  and  exposition  by  Karl. 
singing,  prayers,  and  testimony  (or  Jesus 
by  all  in  English,  t'orluguesc.  and  Kim- 
bunda.  inicnningled  wiih  hallelujah  tthoui^ 
■of  praise  to  N'  Zambe  (the  God  of  their 
iathers)  and  to  ours. 

The  forenoon  is  dei'oted  to  manual  labor 


by  all  hands,  then  school  and  religious  eit- 
cfcises  in  ihe  afternoon.  The  work  ol 
t<ich  day  is  disiritiutcd  \  two  of  our  boys. 
called  "  pai^tors,"  have  the  care  of  about 
lOO  head  of  caliie  belonging  to  the  Mis- 
sion. SevcMl  boys  .ire  taught  lo  yoke 
and  work  oxen  in  sled  or  plow ;  several 
bo)s  have  learned  to  be  stone-masons, 
and  when  I  was  ihcrc  l.isl  were  engaged 
in  building  a  stone  wall  round  Ihe  cattle 
"corral."  One  boy  is  trained  to  business 
in  the  liltle  store  belonging  lo  (he  Mission. 
One  very  trusty  fellow  is  the  mati-of- 
all  work  about  the  hou»e  and  the  cook- 
All  these  varletresof  workaredonebyour 
own  converted  people,  and  not  by  hcAlhtn 
hirelings.  TKis  station  yields  ample  &us- 
teniaiion  for  all  ihesc  workers,  and  is 
making  improvements  continually  and 
paying  for  them  out  of  their  net  profits. 
In  building  a  chapel  next  summer  they 
may  need  a  little  help,  but  probably  not. 

Dear  Nellie  Mead,  one  of  "our  chd- 
dren"  of  18S5,  a  natural  musician  and 
lovely  Christian,  died  at  the  age  of  about 
sixteen  at  this  station.  A  tomb  of  rude 
masonry  marks  the  sacred  spot  near  the 
caravan  Iniil  wtiere  Nellie  and  baby  Wil- 
lie  Hicks  will  "wait  till  Jesus  comes." 

A  march  of  ihirty-dght  mile*  easterly 
along  the  same  old  paili  brings  us  lo 
Pungo  Andongo.  a  great  place  for  trade, 
niown  of  probably  i.iooor  i,5cx> popula- 
tion. It  is  wedged  in  between  siupendons 
mountains,  in  solid  blocks  of  conglotner- 
aleof  small  stonesof  basalt  and  ftint.  per- 
pendicular for  a  thousand  feet  on  all  sides. 

We  have  a  Urge  adobe-house,  including 
chapel  .ind  store-room,  and  nearly  an  acre 
of  ground  witli  rruit-bcaring  trees  in  iKc 
town,  and  a  good  farm  o(  about  three 
hundred  acres  a  mile  out,  worth  probably 
altogether  about  $4,000. 

That  is  live  residence  of  A.  E.  \Viihe>' 
and  Mrs.  Withey.  Their  son  Berlie, 
in  his  seventeenth  year,  tail  and  com- 
manding, speaiis  Itueiiily  the  language  uf 
the  country  and  has  in  him  the  making  of 
a  grand  missionary.  Hit.  iwo  liltle  slsiers. 
Lottie  and  Flossie,  .ve  among  the  Lord's 
chosen  ones.  The  developed  stand-by  of 
this  station  is  Charles  A.  Gordon.  He  it 
a  young  man  of  iimrvclous ability,  adapted 
to  every  variety  of  our  work.  In  preach- 
ing power  in  all  the  languages  ol  ibal  ic- 
gion  he  is  second  to  none.  Wiihey  and 
Gordon  are  our  principal  merchants,  and 
while  doing  a  giiod  busmos,  the  mean- 
time, by  truth,  honesty,  and  holy  linng 
and  failhftd  Icsdmony  [or  Jesus  in  difTer- 
cnl  languages,  arc  bringing  the  Gospel 
inltf  contact  with  n  large  class  of  traders 
from  Ihc  far  interior  who  could  not  be 
reached  by  ordinary  meihods. 

Pungo  Andongo  Station  has  crossed  the 


lines  of  sustcniaiion  and  of  absolute  self* 
support,  and  is  tnabing  money  to  open 
new  Matiuns  in  the  regions  bryoiid.  We 
have  two  missionary  gra^'es  at  Pungo 
Andongo,  one  of  Henry  Kclley.  a  noble 
missionary  apprentice  from  the  Vcy  Tribe 
of  Liberia,  and  ibe  other  of  dear  Sister 
Dadson  (formerly  Miss  Brannon,  from 
Hnston).  They  both  "sleep  in  Jesus." 
and  will  rise  quickly  to  his  call  in  tb^_ 
morning.  ^H 

An  onward  march  of  sixty-two  mites 
brings  us  to  Malange,  a  town  of  proltably 
3.000  papulation,  and  noted  for  its  mer- 
chandise. Our  people  there  are  Samuel 
J.  Mead.  P.  E..  his  wife.  Atdclla.  refined, 
well  educated,  and  a  fine  musician,  nt 
the  head  of  our  Kliool-work;  Wdlie 
Mead,  head  of  the  mechanical  department. 
his  wife  is  especially  engaged  in  teaching 
mission. tries,  and  shows  noble  specimens 
of  vigorous  minds,  holy  hearts,  healthy 
bodies,  superior  linguists,  and  industrious 
workers,  Robert  Shield,  a  young  mis- 
slonar)'  from  Ireland,  who  was  brought 
up  at  home  for  a  merchant,  iun»  a  Miiall 
mission  store  ai  Malangc,  preaches  in  the 
Kimbunda,  and  has  a  growng  circuit  ex- 
tending among  the  villages  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Our  Kimbunda  teacher 
in  the  school  was  Bertha  Mead,  niece  of 
Samuel  J.  Mead.  She  was  one  of  our 
children  in  188;,  She  was  wholly  devoted 
la  God  and  hi*  work.  On  the  lirsi  Sab- 
bath of  my  visic  to  Malangc.  last  June, 
she  was  united  in  marri.ige  to  Robert 
Shield.  Immediately  after  her  marriage 
she  put  my  sermon  for  the  occasion  into 
Kimbunda,  without  hesitation,  in  distinct 
utterances,  foil  of  unction,  which  stirred 
a'crowdcd  audience,  a  number  of  whom 
were  from  the  kingdom  of  Lunda.  about 
six  hundred  miles  further  east.  In  Sun- 
day-school on  tbc  aficmooo  of  that  mem- 
orable &A^^  I  heard  Iterlha  put  forty-one 
c]ucstion5  from  the  No.  i  Caiechism  of 
our  Church,  and  the  school  together  an- 
swered the  whole  of  ihem  promptly,  first 
in  English  and  then  tn  Kimbunda.  The 
native  people  of  thai  countiy  .ire  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Umbunda  people. 
Kimbunda  is  the  name  of  their  language. 

An  interesting  episode  occurred  while 
the  ruttyunc  questions  were  being  asked 
;indan&wcicd.  Anokl  king  who  lived  nine- 
teen miles  distant  from  .Malangc  was 
present  and  manilested  great  interest  in 
ih(-  proceedings,  and  inieijccied  a  ques- 
tion, of  course  in  his  own  Ungu^ige,  which 
wfli :  "Why  did  not  that  first  man  and  his 
wife  go  right  to  God  and  confess  their 
sins  and  gel  forgiveness?"  Bcnha  an- 
swered him,  of  course  in  his  own  l.tii- 
guagc.  to  this  effect:  "They  were  not 
guilty  simply  of  a  private  offense  against 
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thtir  Father,  but  a  crime  against  ih<-  gov- 
emmcnl  of  the  great  King  of  all  worlds. 
The  i>«rtalty  iiiroKtnl  was  de-.iih  and  eier- 
oal  iMnishincni  to  ■  lirendful  yAsux  pre- 
pared Tor  the  devil  aiul  all  hU  followers. 
<alicd  '  Inferno.'  Cod  had  t»  break  his 
own  «nrd,  dishonor  hi<i  govcmmcni,  and 
ttitfoy  the  legal  sal'cjjmrds  he  had  e»- 
ublishcd  to  protect  itic  rightsof  his  true 
jfitl  loyal  Mlbjects,  or  execute  Ihe  penally 
ol  law  upon  that  guilty  man  ;uid  his  wife. 
Moreover,  the  devil-nature  had  >iruck 
dear  through  that  man  and  his  wife. 
The)-  had  become  so  lull  of  lies  and  deceit 
Ihjit  ihcy  had  no  desire  to  repent,  &o  th;it 
all  Ihc  Judge  could  righteously  do  was  la 
|US3  Mutence  on  them  and  turn  ihem 
crtr  to  Ihc  cxcculioncis  of  juslicc."  The 
hnthcn  king  leaned  over  and  listened 
nuh  great  niteniion,  and  his  countenance 
*as  like  that  of  a  man  ;iwaiting  hi^  \en- 
ttncc  »be  hung.  Benha  went  on  and 
pictund  ihc  guilty  patr  sundinc  at  lite 
bw  of  Justice,  each  hiOlding  the  "  saswood" 
cap  of  death  in  hand,  awaiting  the  order 
hi  drink  it  and  die.  "  Then  the  Son  of 
Ood  was  ver>'  sorry  for  the  man  and  his 
woman,  and  talkc<l  wiili  his  FaOicr  about 
thein,aM)inadc  a  covenant  with  hit  Father 
to  redeem  llicm.  He  would  al  a  day 
i{iecd  upon  unite  hini»if  with  a  son  de> 
XTnded  (lom  iheguilly  woman, and  drink 
Iheireup  of  denih.  and  provide  (or  them 
•hc5  rup  of  aalvalion,'  jnd  would  pro* 
wt  Cod's  truth,  righteousness,  and  gov- 
cntincDl.  ^\\^  provide  deliverance,  purity, 
lad  everl.uiing  happiness  for  ihc  guilty 
AM  and  his  wife,  and  for  all  their  Liniily 
—the  whole  race  of  mankind."  As  Der- 
tlia  wienl  onto  describe  how  Jesus  did, 
xcortJing  to  his  corcouii.  come  into  the 
world  nnd  leach  all  people  the  right  way 
\j:  them  to  walk  in,  and  did  die  for  man 
np  mou  awful  of  all  de.iths.  "even  ilie 
(t£4lh  of  the  cross,"  and  did  arise  from 
the  dead  anrl  ts  now  our  Law-giver  in 
Cod's  court,  and  our  I>Mlor  to  heal  and 
|urUy  us.  and  invites  all  to  come  to  him. 
"aad  he  will  give  ihem  rest,"  the  old 
(kief  seemed  id  take  itall  in  through  open 
«fis,  cars,  and  mo\iIh.  till  he  could  no 
-  faitger  restrain  his  feelings,  and  broke  out 
mil  cncd  and  laughed  i  in  modem  ciy,  and 
TWlcd  at  Ihe  top  of  tus  voice,  and  clapped 
ki*  hands  for  joy.  Me  had  never  hej.[d 
tNCgOod  news"  before.  1,  meantime. 
IDieily  wept  and  prn>ed,  and  then  iliatiked 
Goil  I  remember  how  Benha  anil  our 
nher  dear  inisanNury  childtcn  used  to 
r^nUe  with  me  over  the  hills  of  Loanda. 
I  «u  the  only  big  playmale  they  had,  and 
Ac;  tiMKi  10  wail  anxiously  for  the  shade* 
iifig  in  which  to  have  a  Blroll  with 
_■  btoihcr ;  and  now  to  sec  my 
lint.  Beriha  with  perfect  case 
-  ihc  bread  of  life  lu  the  heathen 


fathers,  J  Iiavc  no  rcin«mbrance  of  ever 
before  (juictly  weeping  so  much  in  one  day 
as  1  did  ihal  day. 

Broiher  Samuel  Mead  has  adopted  eight 
native  hoys  and  girls,  and  is  bringing 
ihcin  up  ill  ilie  way  they  should  go.  Hi» 
hour  for  morning  family  worship  is  from 
4  to  5  o'clock.  The  alami-cluok  rouses 
them  all  nt  4  A.  M.  In  fifteen  minutes 
ihcy  arc  alt  washed  and  dressed.  The 
services  vary  and  arc  full  of  life  and  in- 
terest ;  Scnpturc  reading  and  cxplinn- 
tion,  singing  of  a  nurrber  of  (lifTereni 
hymns  in  ihrce  diSerent  languages. 
None  arc  called  on  to  pray,  but  volun> 
larily  ihey  all  lead  in  (urn,  some  in  En- 
glish, some  in  Portuguese,  and  some  in 
Kimbunda.  I  kept  count  one  mnrning  | 
and  found  lh,-tt  sixteen  di^crent  ones  led  ' 
in  prayer  at  thai  meeting.  From  1 1  A. 
M.  to  13  M.  Sam  Mead  joins  Willie '» 
family  in  a  vmilar  service.  No  family  \ 
worship  in  the  evenings,  as  many  of  them 
are  taken  up  by  public  inecimga  in  the  ' 
chapel.  I 

Our  tintive  church,  orgiiiii/ed  .it  .Ma- 
lunge  at  the   time  of  my   visit,  had  the' 
number  of  tweniy-onc.  all  probationers. 
of  course,  but  baptised  and  saved.    Thcj 
tide  is  rising.  1 

Our  property  .11  Mal.mgc  is  worth  prob- 1 
ably  $0.cx».  Samuel  J.  Mead  h.i5cli.irgc 
of  a  big  f&rjTi,  and  making  il  pay.  Brol  her 
Willie  trained  lour  naiivc  men  to  run  iwo 
pit-caws,  and  in  ihe  Lost  year  or  two  has 
turned  out  8t>5<3('  worth  of  lumtier.  which 
sells  forca^K  at  ihc  sawpiH,  Thesemen 
arc  also  prc.iclins,  and  prc^ich  several 
limes  e-tch  week  in  the  Portuguese  l.tn- 
gu^ge.  l[ilal>or,  money,  and  building  ma- 
terial ihey  have  recently  completed  a  new 
two-story  mission  house  and  other  mission 
improvements  amounting  to  an  aggrrgaie 
cost  of  $1,300.  Without  any  help  from 
home.  Men  who  arc  making  money  and 
attcmling  to  all  their  duiii'S  a*  niiss-iona- 
rics  have  a  legal  riglil.  umlcr  the  Dev.i- 
logue  and  Disciphne.  to  ;i  fair  compens.i- 
tion  from  ihcir  net  curnings  1  but  all  tlic  ' 
missionaries  we  ta\^  still  abiding  in  our  | 
Angola  Missions  go  in  with  I  lie  self- 1 
s;tcrificing.  suflenng  Jesus  under  the  I 
■'  New  Commandment."  They  invest 
their  lives,  with  all  that  they  possirss.  in- 
cluding all  the  money  ihcy  have  or  can 
make,  in  his  soul-s.iving  work  in  Africa, 
and  have  no  separate  purse  which  they  call 
their  own.  If  on  this  line  of  life  they 
should  MifTer  lack,  or  bring  the  Lord  in 
debt  to  Ihem,  it  would  indeed  be  '-a  new 
thing  under  the  sun." 

\Vc  have  graves  at  MaLange  also. 
Mrs.  Dr.  Smith,  an  estimable  Christian 
lady,  sleeps  there.  Dear  Edna  Mead. one 
of  •■our  children"  of  1885.  a  lovely  Chris- 


tian, perhaps  of  twelve  ywri,  sleeps  in 
our  own  cemeicry  on  our  mission  (arm. 
While  1  was  there  last  June  wr  buried  a>i 
"Libolo"  young  man- hioughi   up  andf 
s.ived  in  uur  Miction — in  our  cemeiefjr, 
and   six   weeks  aftci*  her  marriage  our' 
dear     Bertha,     our    grand     missionary 
Rcrtha.  was  smitten  down  and  laid  (here 
to  rest. 

A  great  many  good  people  in  the  Church^ 
on  earth  do  not  believe  in  my  Missions, 
but  God  means  that  the  Church  above  all 
shall  think  well  of  us :  hence  he  has  not 
taken  from  us  a  sini;le  dwarfish,  shabby 
specimen,  but  from  the  beginning  has  se- 
lected from  the  front  ranks  of  ihc  very 
best  we  had,  so  that  we  are  not  ashamed 
of  our  TcprcsenlativG  missionaries  in 
heaven.  Neatly  all  of  our  present  force 
in  Angola  have  madeamAivelousaehieve- 
inenl  in  the  iniLSicry  of  the  Forluguese 
and  Umbunda  languageB.  Professor  H. 
Chaii'liiine  has  printed  ihcm  in  the  form 
of  agr-immar,  besides  a  primer  and  the 
gospd  by  John  in  Ihc  Kimbunda.  The 
rest  of  our  people  there.  Ihe  same  as  him- 
self, learaed  Ihc  vernacular  by  direct  and 
daily  contact  with  the  nalives;  but  Rroihe 
Chaiel.iine's  books  .ire  of  great  value  to'' 
ihem.  tioili  in  Advance  study  and  in  leach* 
Ing. 

Our  ^«ftf/t»jt/';>«>»f  were  commenced 
a  lillle  over  four  years  ago.  They  have 
furnished  many  useful  lessons  from  the 
school  of  cspcnencc,  and  demonstraied 
the  possibilities  of  success  in  the  three 
great  departments  of  our  n-ork,  educa- 
tional, industrial,  .ind  evangelical,  and  of 
early  seU-sustcniaiion,  hiter  absolute  self- 
support,  and  then  self-  propagation  — 
fnundmg  new  Missioiu  without  helpfrom 
home  Duf  work  ha.*!  to  be  run  mainly 
.-ilong  the  lines  of  human  impossibiliiieft. 
combining  rare  human  adaptabilities  wilti 
divine  power  and  »|>ccial  providences 
under  the  iinmedi.-ilcadminislrali9nof  the 
floly  Spirit.  Henc^ourgreatesidilTiculty 
is  to  hnd  young  men  and  women  poi^sess- 
ing  these  rare  adaplabiUiica.  We  have 
them  now  in  Angola,  and  also  on  ihe 
Congo  and  West  Coast;  but  Ihe  sifting  at 
the  front  rct|uired  to  get  ibeni  is  too  big  a 
contract  for  me.  1  can  only  do  the  bc«i 
I  can  and  commit  and  intrust  all  ihe 
issues  to  God.  He  works  out  his  will 
patiently  and  kindly.  The  people  he 
sends  home  are  good  Christians,  but  on 
account  of  jhcrsonal  disabilities,  or  family 
relationship  and  responsibilities,  (ind 
themselves  ditqxialihcd  for  this  pcculi.-ir 
style  of  work,  and  not  able  to  make  self- 
support,  and  hencequietly  leavx;  for  home. 
Many  of  such  would  gladly  stay  if  vi« 
would  i>ay  them  a  salary,  which  we  can- 
not doi  though  wc  don't  question  their 
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natural   rights.    Thus  we  lose  numbers 
and  gain  unity  and  strength. 

From  Malange  a  tramp  of  1,000  miles 
north-east  will  bring  us  to  Luluaburg,  in 
the  Bashalange  Country,  discovered  by 
Ur,  Pogge  and  Lieutenant  Weismann  in 
1833.  The  governor- general  of  the  Inde- 
pendent State  of  Congo,  at  my  request, 
gave  to  Dr.  Summers,  one  of  our  men 
from  Matange,  permission  to  found  a 
station  for  our  Mission  at  Luluaburg, 
which  he  did,  and  built  a  couple  of  houses 
on  it,  and  was  making  good  progress 
when  he  became  worn  out  by  disease  and 
died.  I  hope  soon  to  send  a  successor  to 
dear  Dr.  Summers, 

I  have  arranged  at  the  land-ofEce  in 
Boma  for  the  completion  of  their  convey- 
ance of  title  by  deed  to  our  mission 
property  at  Luluaburg,  on  my  return  to 
Boma  in  April  next,  D.  V.  Those  vast 
countries  of  the  Upper  Kassai  and  San- 
kura  Rivers  are  immensely  populous. 
By  the  will  of  God  wc  shall  hold  our  foot- 
ing, and  a  few  years  hence  shall  (D,  V.) 
plant  a  Conference  in  that  country. 

From  Luluaburg  a  week  of  foot  travel- 
ing north-west  will  bring  us  to  Lueba,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Lulua  and  Kassai 
Rivers.  Thence,  in  a  little  steamer  de- 
scending the  Kassai  River  about  eight 
hundred  miles,  we  sweep  through  "Qua 
mouth "  into  the  Congo,  descending 
which  seventy  miles  we  will  tie  up  at 
Kimpoko,  near  the  north-east  angle  of 
Stanley  Pool.  We  opened  this  station  in 
1886,  designed  as  a  way  station  for  our 
transportation  to  the  countries  of  the 
Upper  Kassai.  The  Lord  is  by  delay 
preparing  us  the  belter  to  go  up  and 
possess  the  land  in  his  set  time.  He 
meantime  approves  of  our  good  inten- 
tions. We  have  now  stationed  at  Kim- 
poko Bradley  L.  Burr,  Dr.  Harrison, 
Hiram  Elkins,  and  his  wife,  Roxy.  At 
Kimpoko  we  made  an  irrigating  ditch  a 
mile  long,  drawing  from  a  bold  mountain 
creek  an  abundant  supply  of  water  to  in- 
sure good  crops  at  all  seasons.  We  have 
there  about  ten  acres  under  cultivation, 
and  grow  in  profusion  all  the  indigenous 
food  that  we  can  use.  To  provide  good 
beef  in  abundance,  and  ready  money. 
Brother  Burr  goes  out  for  a  few  hours 
and  kills  a  hippopotamus  or  two.  They 
are  in  demand  among  the  traders  and 
the  natives  for  food.  Brother  Burr  re- 
cently sold  three  in  Kluchasa  for  $80. 
Brother  Burr,  who  is  our  presiding  elder 
at  Kimpoko,  writes  that  Kimpoko  has 
been  nearly  self- sustaining  from  the  be- 
ginning, but  entirely  so  since  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year.  They  arc  building  a 
new  mission  house  this  dry  season,  about 
15x80.     In  this  work  they   may  require 


a  little  help — a  few  bales  of  cloth  from 
home.  At  a  low  estimate  our  property 
in  Kimpoko  is  worth  at  least  |i,odo.' 

From  Kimpoko  we  go  by  oars  or 
steamer  twenty  miles,  to  the  lower  end  of 
Stanley  Pool  at  Leopoldville.  Thence  by 
foot  one  hundred  miles  to  South  Man- 
yanga  (which  is  called  the  North  Bank 
route  ;  by  the  South  route  we  walk  from 
Leopoldville  331  miles  to  Matadi  or 
Lower  Congo.)  From  Manyanga  we  go 
by  a  launch  of  three  or  four  tons  capacity, 
propelled  by  oars  and  sails  and  currents, 
eighty-eight  miles  to  Isangila.  Wc  have 
had  a  station  at  Isangila  for  over  two 
years,  on  which  we  have  built  good  native 
houses,  but  had  not  bought  the  site  of  the 
Government  till  my  last  visit  to  the  land- 
office  at  Boma.  The  site,  containing  seven 
and  a  half  acres,  cost  us  nearly  (So — a 
good  garden  spot.  Our  brethren  dug  a 
yam  from  their  garden  in  Isangila,  when  1 
was  there  a  few  weeks  ago,  which  weighed 
twenty-two  pounds— more  wholesome  and 
delicious,  if  possible,  than  Irish  potatoes. 
Our  paying  industry  there  will  be  in  the 
transport  line  of  business.  As  our  Vivi 
station  is  at  the  highest  point  of  small 
steamer  navigation,  so  Isangila  is  the 
lowest  point  of  the  middle  passage  of  the 
Congo  from  Isangila,  eighty-eight  miles  to 
Manyanga.  Our  site  at  Isangila,  with  im- 
provements, is  worth  $300.  We  would 
refuse  the  offer  of  five  times  that  amount 
on  account  of  prospective  value. 

Our  missionaries  at  Isangila  are  Wm. 
O.  White  and  William  Rasmussen.  Both 
have  made  good  progress  in  the  mastery 
of  the  Flot  or  Congo  language ;  but 
Rasmussen  is  a  prodigy  in  language.  He 
interpreted  for  me  with  great  fluency  and 
force,  and  is  preaching  in  many  contig- 
uous villages.  He  has  been  out  two  and 
a  half  years,  and  (D.  V.)  will  soon  be 
an  able  evangelist  logo  forth  among  the 
native  nations  and  receive  from  them  a 
support.  A  journey  over  the  mountains 
and  vales  of  fifty-five  miles  will  bring  us  to 
Vivi  Mission  station.  We  bought  this 
site — the  seat  of  Government  before  it  was 
settled  at  Boma^-over  two  years  ago,  for 
$768.  We  have  there  but  twelve acresof 
land,  but  can  procure  more  if  needed. 
It  is  a  high  plateau,  and  seems  so  dry 
that  I  did  not  think  we  could  farm  to  ad- 
vantage. We  needed  the  place  for  a  re- 
ceiving and  transport  station  ;  but  to  my 
agreeable  surprise,  on  my  recent  visit,  I 
find  that  J.  C.  Teter,  our  preacher  in 
charge  and  transport  agent,  has  near  the 
end  of  the  dry  season  an  acre  and  a  half 
of  green  growing  mandioko,  an  orchard 
ot  young  palm  and  mango  trees,  and 
plantains  and  yams  growing  in  a  profu- 
sion of  life  and  fruitfulness.     In  the  way 


of  live  stock  he  has  2;  goats,  8  sheep,  z 
head  of  young  cattle,  half  a  dozen  mus* 
covy  ducks,  and  100  chickens,  and  when 
short  of  meat  he  takes  his  gun  and  goes 
out  and  kills  a  deer  or  a  buffalo.  While 
I  was  with  him  a  few  weeks  ago  he  killed 
two  "  koko  "  bucks.  The  koko  is  a  spe- 
cies of  deer,  but  as  big  as  a  donkey.  So 
in  every  place  we  settle  we  find  that  God 
has  resources  of  self-support  of  some 
kind  or  other  waiting  to  be  developed- 
Vivi  will  be  self-supporting  in  the  near 
future,  and  the  most  beautiful  station  or 
the  Congo.  At  any  rate,  J.  C.  Teter  and 
Mary  Lindsay,  his  wife,  can  make  it  such 
if  the  Lord  shall  continue  to  them  life  and 
health.     Probable  value,  $2/>oa 

One  hundred  miles  by  steamer  oown 
the  Congo  to  Banana  brings  us  within  an 
hour  and  a  half  by  oars  of  our  missioD 
station  at  Matumba.  Miss  Mary  Kildare, 
a  superior  teacher,  linguist,  and  mission- 
ary, is  our  sole  occupant  of  the  station  at 
Matumba.  I  bought  of  the  Government 
nearly  ten  acres  of  good  ground  there  foi 
nearly  |i2o,  having  previously  bought  the 
native  title.  We  have  a  comfortable  lit- 
tle house  of  galvanized  iron  24x24  feet, 
set  on  pillars  six  feet  above  ground.  The 
house  is  divided  into  two  rooms,  12x12 
feet,  and  a  veranda  12x24  i^t.  inclosed 
by  baluslrading  and  a  gate,  which  is 
used  for  a  school-room.  She  has  now  a 
school  of  twenty  scholars.  She  does  her 
preaching  mostly  in  the  village ;  the  house 
is  in  an  inclosure  of  neariy  an  acre,  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  fence,  with  a  strong 
gate,  which  is  locked  up  at  9  P.  M.  daily. 
So  Mary,  the  dear  lady,  is  perfectly  con- 
tented, and  is  doing  good  work  for  God. 
She  is  an  Irish  lady,  and  paid  her  own 
passage  to  go  to  Africa  to  work  for  noth- 
ing. 1  took  her  recently  a  box  of  Libe- 
rian  coffee-seed,  which  she  has  in  a 
nursery  growing  beautifully,  and  she  has 
a  fruit-orchard  coming  on. 

Our  property  at  Matumba  is  worth 
$1 ,000.  We,  two  years  ago,  started  three 
stations  between  Vivi  and  Isangila — Vum- 
tomby  Vivi,  Sadi  Kabanza,  and  Ma- 
tumba. We  built  pretty  good  houses  at 
a  total  cost  of  $30,  not  counting  our 
labor.  One  of  the  noblest  young  mis- 
sionaries we  had,  John  A.  Newth,  of 
London,  sleeps  all  alone  in  his  station  at 
Sadi  Kabanza.  Dear  Brother  Newth  t 
[  was  with  him  much  and  under  a  great 
variety  of  circumstances,  and  highly 
prized  his  lovable  character  and  great 
versatility  of  practical  talent.  He  loved 
his  field  of  labor  and  would  have  made  a 
success  if  the  Master  had  not  called  him 
from  labor  to  reward.  Thiswas  in  188S, 
but  belongs  to  this  chapter  of  unreported 
history.    The  people  I  appointed  to  work 
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Vomlomhy  Vivi  and  Malumba  stations 
Vcame  ilisMlUlKd  with  iheirworb  and 
liadillol  logclher  at  Viri  wiih  others 
9i  kindred  Hpirit.  nnil  worked  again&t  ui. 
■  Then  th«y  wenl  oul  from  us,  t>m  were 
K»:  or  us :  for  if  ihey  hsid  be«n  of  us  they 
w«t)ld  no  doubt  lure  continued  with  us," 

This  is  the  s^imc  old  breed. 

Of  which  wc  read, 

I  do  not  think 

Thcj  liccomc  Mtinct. 

Hut  r\|M»c  them  lo  the  wcalher. 

Give  ihcm  time  and  tclticr. 

Anil  ihe/  lenve  us  HUogetlier, 

And  peace  abides. 

Since  thai  Brother  Reed  and  wife  .ind 
Brother  BuIIikisi.  very  good  people,  sent 
«ot  by  Dr.  Simpson,  of  New  York,  have 
(fteoed  8  station  nearly  midway  between 
Vamtocnby  Vivi  and  S'idi  K.tbanza  :  so 
nhm  ive  gel  rrady  !o  go  out  lo  found  new 
i)*tii)nt  wt!  shall  prefer,  instead  o(  rexiim- 
■ng  Mork  «t  thu>c  vacated,  to  go  into  the 
mare  populous  regions  of  the  interior. 
The  Con^  Stale  has  a  strip  of  country 
Iniscly  populated,  one  hundred  miles  from 
he  north  bank  of  the  Congo,  and  cxicnd- 
D£  from  Bnnana  who  hundred  and  fifty 
ladf*  to  Manyang-1,  all  unoccupied  and 
cpen  lo  as.  except  a  few  new  smiions  near 
ihe  Cufi^o.  So  God  is  opening  a  vast 
5eld  for  us  on  the  Lower  Con^o.  as  well 
js  on  the  Upper  Coitgo  and  K.isit.ti.  I 
lU  not  »cl  oul  to  found  any  new  at;ition» 
this  *jt,AX.  and  have  not.  except  to  ccinsient 
to  the  birth  ol  Ebencicr  st.-ition  or  Sinoe 
Rtrer.  Our  busint^ss  this  jcar  was  to  finii 
thtt,  or  to  put  in  the  ^arantces  of  self- 
m[ip<>ri  for  each  station.  Wc  have  found 
nt  thai  most  of  those  founded  in  the 
tliorl  ]icriod  of  lite  wotk  arc  leU-iupport- 
icg  in  the  main.  In  our  new  Libenan 
Oatioru,  besides  abundance  of  Iruit  and 
i«StMblcs  lor  food,  our  principal  or  most 
nlixble  resource  in  marketable  valtje  is 
coSci.  Ho  I  provided  before  Jeavintc  I.t- 
iwria  Jasi  April  ihal  every  station  having 
men  who  can  utilize  oxen  and  plow 
should  be  fuminhed  with  a  plow  and  a 
stint  of  cattle,  and  that  every  occupicil 
tuiion  should  tie  supplied  with  as  many 
cvfce  setoits  as  Ihey  can  pinni  and  culli- 
■aic  up  lu  ow;  thousand  plants  (or  each 
tution  :  and  provided  each  station  urith 
tbusbdof  coffcc-seed  lobe  planted  in 
unery.  from  which  lo  enlarge  each  coffee- 
orchard  as  fast  .IS  ttic  j;rountl  can  !« 
c  eared  and  the  coffee  scions  set  oni  up  lo 
nre  or  ij«  thousand  tree*.  Coffee  mMnn 
moey.  and  it  is  onlyatjuestinn  of  indus- 
I7.  patience,  and  lime.  It  retiuires 
tbcut  five  lears  loni.tlie  a  coffee  orchard 
^foduciivc.  but  with  a  little  attention  it 
«!D  ykld  a  plentiful  annual  crop— two 
'-  III  Liberia —for  (ifiy  years  without 
.  ^.     We  ought  to  give  all  the  sta- 


tions a  good  start  tit  caiile.  say  a  doieit 
head  for  each  one.  God  is  manifestly 
with  lis  along  the  lines  of  our  work,  and 
success  is  certain,  and  the  glory  will  b« 
wholly  his. 

Our  :<Uiimer.  The  teaching  force  of 
all  the  facts  in  the  case,  as  wc  now  see 
them,  leails  us  clcatly  to  ihe  conclusion 
that  wc  need  our  steamer  on  ihc  Lower 
Congo  much  more  than  on  the  Ppper.  So, 
the  Lord  permitting,  wc  will  put  her 
together  at  the  base  of  the  hill  on  which 
Vivi  Mission  Is  located  during  tbe  next 
dry  season.  She  will  carry  goods  from 
the  side  uf  ocean  steamers  at  llanana  one 
hundred  nules  up  to  tier  berth  in  the 
mouth  of  a  lUtlc  creek  in  which  she  will 
be  conslniclcd.  the  highest  point  of 
steamer  navigation.  This  will  save  us  ex- 
orbitant rmcs  of  freight  up  the  river  and 
Iniul  our  goods  where  we  want  ihecn  and 
give  other  Misslnns  a  chance  10  reduce 
their  heavy  leakage  of  the  samesort.  The 
price  for  carrjing  i«  St.inlcy  Pool  is  twice 
as  large  now  as  two  ye:irsago.  Wc  can't 
pay  such  prices  and  found  the  station  in 
Ihc  Upper  Kassai.  That  we  feel  (D.  V.) 
bound  to  do;  but  with  our  steamer  on 
the  Lower  Congo  and  a  steel  boat  of  our 
own  of  three  or  four  tons  to  be  worked  by 
ooT9  And  >aiK  un  the  middle  passage.  10 
carry'  freights  ((oin  Isangila  to  M-inyanga, 
will  give  IJ5  Ihc  in^dc  tmck  of  the  ficighi 
))ut.ineiis  to  tha«!'.  up|)cr  countries  and  cut 
down  our  expcniea  more  than  one  half  of 
the  present  rate,  and  do  work  for  other 
.Missions  as  well.  Except  in  leadership 
and  superintcndcney  all  this  heavy  work 
wil!  be  done  by  natives,  whom  we  wiih  to 
employ  and  train  lo  habits  of  industry — 
one  of  the  auxiliaries  of  our  mission. 

The  steamers  an  the  Upper  Congo 
waterways  have  muUiplicd  Irom  tout  or 
live  In  a  doien  in  the  past  three  years,  so 
thai  Wc  cm  gel  passage  for  the  few  mis- 
sionaries we  want  lo  put  in  lo  hold  our 
Ka!u.ai  pre-emption  claim  till  we  can 
work  up  from  our  tcJisc,  and  by  and  by 
send  up  a  small  .steamer  of  our  own  (or 
our  enlargetl  Kassai  work.  I  am  on  my 
w.iy  now  to  m;ike  final  arrangements 
with  Ihe  builder  ol  ourateamcr  lo  put  licr 
up  and  launch  her  at  the  carlicsi  practi- 
cable moment,  and  will,  ihc  Lord  permit- 
ting,  be  b,ick  10  Liberia  in  December.  I 
will  ask  Richard  Grant  to  furnish  a  stale- 
men!  of  toial  expenditures. 

In  regard  to  appropriations,  1  remark: 
First.  Thai  if  the  Conmiiltee  wwli  \n  en- 
targe  the  appropriation  to  the  Afrcan 
(Liberia)  Conference,  I  make  no  objection, 
hut  I  ask  at  least  for  Ihe  eontinu.inee  of 
thcusualamount  of  d->ioo,  sent  all  togeth- 
er as  it  was  Ixit  )-e.ir.  and  have  the  distri- 
bution at  Conference  for  the  whole  year. 


Second.  If  the  Commillec  are  pleased] 
to  order  (500  subject  lo  my  call,  all  right^ 
I  did  nut  draw  it  lasl  year  because  I  he 
not  lime  to  u«  rt  for  the  purpose  I  had  inl 
mind. 

Third,  If  Ihe  Committee  will  appro- 
pt^ate  $10,000  or  $S-o<>o  f°r  'be  cstablish- 
meni  of  self-supporting  schools  (or  the 
principal  countries  of  Liberian  population, 
for  the  education  alike  ol  the  Liberian  and 
the  heathen  chihircn,  I  will  administer  it 
as  carefully  as  possible  and  report  prog- 
ress It  would  lake  five  or  six  years  to 
grow  marketable  values  .idcquale  to  self- 
support,  but  quantities  of  food  can  be 
]>roduced  from  tlic  first  or  second  year, 

(>od  bless  you  in  all  your  great  and 
glorious  work  I    Amen;  larcwcU. 

\V«.  Tayloh. 

SUamskip  Si.  Thome.  Octohrr  4,  iSSgil 


Xo   tlir   rrlriido  ■iid     Pntroim  or    »ly 

KclI-HIIVIIurllltE  niKHlnllK     III  •toiilb 

America  Kiid  Arrlva, 

The  purpose  for  which  out  *'  Transit 
nnil  Building  Tund  Society  "was  organ- 
ircd  was  not  in  any  way  lo  infringe  the 
laws  and  administrations  of  the  Mclhocl- 
isl  Episcopal  Church,  but  to  plant  »cir- 
supporting  Missions  in  foreign  hrlds  un- 
occupied by  our  Church,  and,  under  God. 
to  develop  ihem  into  Annual  Conferences 
under  charter  of  the  Cencral  Conlcrencc. 
The  work  of  our  "Transit  and  Iluildmg 
FiintI  .Sdfifiy"  in  Africa  during  the  last 
<iuadrenniui)i.  being  nutitidc  the  Confer- 
ence houndaiici,,  was  pcricclly  in  ordc>^| 
but  Ihe  General  Coiifcicnce  of  iSfi 
changed  ilie  name  and  boundaries  of  Ihc 
Lihcrian  Confctencc  and  constituted  it 
"African  AnnualConfcrcricc,"  embracing 
geographically  the  entire  Continent  of 
Africa.  Thai  action  of  the  General  Con- 
ference prcrludes  the  ^idniinistraiive  au- 
thority of  the  "  Parent  .Missionary  5otj 
cicty  '■  from  Africa,  hence  it  preclude 
also  the  administrative  authority  of  our^ 
"Transit  and  Building  Fund  Society" 
from  Africa. 

A  missionary  society  docs  not  lose  its 
imeiest  in  a  Mission  which  it  happily  de- 
velops into   an    Annual  Cunferencv.  hul'i 
contmues  to  appottion  its  funds,  to  be' 
drawn  by  the  llishop  pn-sKling  and  3<U 
ministered  by  the  Conference. 

In  adjusting  ourselves  to  these  alteredJ 
condiiioiis  out  ■•Transit  and  Uuildinyl 
Fund  Society  "  will  devote  itsoK  toSouin 
America.  10  develop  the  Missions  we  have 
in  that  great  held  so  neartous,  and  mulli-; 
ply  rapidly  and  lay  the  fnnndaiion  for  ihei 
organization  of  Annua)  Conferences. 

The  corporate  name  and  functions  of 
the  society  will  remain  unaltered.  Some 
men  of  wealth  have  expressed  their  pur- 
pose to  work  specially  for  our  South 
American  Mi»*ions.  and  ]  hope  lh«t 
[tuny  more  will  piiy  our  dear  cousiiis 
down  there  and  help  us  give  them  all  ihc 
gospel  blessinga  which  wc  enjoy.  All 
lunds  designed  by  the  donors  lor  our 
South  American  work  should  be  for- 
warded lo  Richard  Grant,  Treasurer,  181 
Hudson  Street,  New  York, 
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BISHOP    TAYLOR'S  LATEST  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The  donors  of  all  funds  designed  to  help 
me  to  plant  and  develop  self-support- 
ing Missions  in  Africa,  and  thus  march 
on  rapidly  for  the  gospel  conquest  of  the 
continent,  wilL  please  pay  over  their  dona- 
tions to  my  treasurer  for  our  African  Mis- 
sion Fund,  Anderson  Fowler.  1 1  z  Produce 
Exchange,  New  York,  or  to  Fowler  Bros., 
No.  3  Victoria  Street,  Liverpool,  England. 

We  have  completed  arrangements 
with  the  builder  of  our  steamer  to  see  her 
afloat  to  fulfill  her  mission  in  the  near 
future,  and  we  expect,  under  God,  to  pro- 
ceed more  rapidly  than  ever  before  in 
planting  and  developing  mission  stations. 
Already  we  have  scores  of  heathens  saved, 
and  they  give  great  promiseof  usefulness, 
and  as  fast  as  we  can  get  the  key  to  the 
understanding  of  the  people  by  the  mas- 
tery of  their  languages  we  expect  to  wit- 
ness the  sweep  of  savinj;  peniecostal 
power  among  the  nations  of  Africa  "like 
a  rushing  mighty  wind,"  So  for  borth 
South  America  and  Africa  we  shall  need 
during  1890  a  large  advance  over  the  do- 
nations of  previous  years.  Let  all  who 
wish  to  be  used  by  the  Holy  Spirit  10  help 
to  give  to  Jesus  '■  the  heathen  for  his  in- 
heritance and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  for  his  possession,"  go  to  the  front 
themselves,  or  forward  the  funds  to  send 
those  whom  God  shall  call  to  "go." 

Funds  may  be  forwarded  directly  to  the 
treasurers  named,  or  to  the  editors  and 
puiilishers  who  have  so  nobly  helped  us 
heretofore,  and  indicate  clearly  the  donor's 
wish  by  ttie  words.  "  For  South  America," 
or  "  For  Africa," 

Correspondence  pertaining  to  candi- 
dates, funds,  supplies,  etc..  for  South 
America  should  he  addressed  to  the 
treasurer,  181  Hudson  Street,  New  York, 
or  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Morris 
H.  Smith,  44  Broad  Street.  New  York. 

Correspondence  on  these  subjects  per- 
taining to  Bishop  Taylor's  Missions  in 
Africa  should  be  addressed  to  my  corre- 
sponding secretary,  the  Rev.  Stephen  Mer- 
ritt,  210  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York. 

William  Taylor, 

Liverpool,  Eng.,  A'ov.  29,  1889. 


Bishop  Taylor'a  Latest  Annoanct* 
meol. 

BY  A.   B.   LEONAHD,  H.D 

Just  before  Bishop  Taylor  left  England 
last  November  for  Africa  he  forwarded  for 
publication  an  announcement  which  in  at 
least  two  particulars  is  a  surprise  to  many 
of  his  warmest  friends  in  America,  among 
whom  the  wriler  always  most  heartily 
classes  himself. 

The  Bishop  says  :  "  The  work  of  our 
Transit  and  Building  Fund  Society  in 
Africa  during  the  last  quadrennlum  being 
outside  the  Conference  hounilaries,  was 
perfectly  in  order,  but  the  Gener.il  Con- 
ference of  1888  changed  the  name  and 
boundaries  of  the  Liberia  Conference  and 
constituted  the  Africa  Annual  Conference, 
embracinggeographicallythe  entire  Conti- 
nent of  Africa.  Tbnt  action  of  the  General 
Conference  prei/ii</rs  Ihe  ndmimstrative 
authority  of  the  parent  society  from 
.^/>-/'('(^  (italics  ours);  liciice  it  precludes  also 
the  administraiive  authnriiy  of  our  Transit 
and  Building  Fund  Socitiy  IVum  Africa." 


Now,  I  have  nothing  to  say  in  regard  to 
the  admitted  preclusion  of  the  administrat- 
ive authority  of  the  "  Transit  and  Building 
Fund  Society  "  from  Africa,  but  I  object 
to  the  proposed  exclusion  of  lhe"3dminis- 
iralive  authority"  of  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety from  that  field. 

If  it  is  true  thai  the  organization  of  an 
Annual  Conference  in  Africa  by  the  last 
General  Conference  "precludes  ihe  ad- 
ministrative authority  of  the  Missionary 
Society  "  in  that  country,  then  the  organ- 
ization of  Annual  Conferences  in  China, 
India,  Japan,  Mexico,  and  Italy  precludes 
the  administrative  authority  of  the  Society 
in  all  the  territory  embraced  in  the  Con- 
ferences named.  Never!  hclcss,  the  So- 
ciety is  exercising  "  administrative  author- 
ity "  in  all  these  Conferences.  The  Gen- 
eral Conference  never  dreamed  of  pre- 
cluding the  authority  of  the  Missionary 
Society  when  it  authorized  the  organiza- 
tion of  Annual  Conferences  in  foreign 
countries.  On  the  contrary,  it  expressly 
provides  in  H  360  of  the  Discipline : 

"  When  a  Mission  in  a  foreign  country 
shall  be  organized  into  an  Annual  Confer- 
ence, the  administration  of  the  Missionary 
Society  is  not  thereby  disturbed,  but  shall 
be  continued  as  in  the  case  of  other  foreign 
missions." 

The  Missionary  Society  administers  all 
the  money  appropriated  to  foreign  mis- 
sions, deciding  always  for  what  purpose 
the  money  shall  be  used,  and  the  agents 
through  whom  it  shall  be  disbursed. 

The  Bishop  says  further  :  "  The  Mis- 
sionary Society  does  not  lose  its  interest 
In  a  Mission  which  it  happily  develops 
into  an  Annual  Conference,  but  continues 
to  apportion  its  funds  lobe  drawn  by  the 
Bishop  presiding  and  administered  by 
the  Conference."    (Italics  ours.) 

Now.  so  far  as  foreign  Conferences  are 
concerned,  the  money  is  never  appor- 
tioned to  the  Conference  (o  be  '•  drawn  by 
the  Bishop  presiding  and  administered  by 
the  Conference."  The  money  is  always 
a])propriated  to  the  foreign  Conference  just 
as  it  Is  to  the  foreign  Mission  not  yet  organ- 
ized into  a  Conference,  and  forwarded  by 
the  Corresponding  Secretaries  quarterly  to 
the  Conferences,  where  it  is  paid  out  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  given  by  the  Gen- 
eral Missionary  Committee.  Insomecases 
the  General  Committee  makes  an  apprn- 
pri.Ttion  to  a  foreign  Mission  or  a  foreign 
Conference  subject  to  the  amhority  of  the 
Board  al  New  York,  and  when  such  is  the 
case  the  money  cannol  be  forwarded  until 
the  Board  has  taken  favorable  action. 

In  Ihe  case  of  the  Aft  lea  Conference  the 
Gener/il  Committee  placed  all  the  money 
appropriated  for  1890  at  the  disposal  of 
Bishop  T.iylor,  to  be  applied  according  to 
his  best  judgment.  This  was  done  be- 
cause of.  lirsi.  the  l.nck  of  banking  facili- 


ties in  Africa,  and,  second,  because  there 
is  no  other  person  in  that  country  to 
whom  the  money  could  be  intrusted. 

Let  it  be  observed  that  the  General 
Committee  did  not  place  the  monev  in 
any  sense  at  the  disposal  of  the  Afcca 
Conference,  but  gave  Bishop  Taylor  ex- 
clusive authority  to  decide  what  use 
should  be  made  of  it.  The  General 
Committee  might  have  appropriated  a 
specific  sum  to  each  missionary  in  the 
Africa  Conference,  just  as  it  does  fre- 
quently in  other  foreign  Conferences:  and 
If  it  had  so  done  Bishop  Taylor  could  not 
prevent  its  reception  and  use  by  the  mis- 
sionaries; neither  could  he  north*  Africa 
Conferencedivertadollarofit  to  any  other 
purpose.  The  administrative  authority  of 
the  Missionary  Society,  so  far  as  the  ap- 
propriation of  money  in  a  foreign  Confer- 
ence is  concerned,  is  absolute,  and  it  can 
direct  its  disbursements  as  it  thinks  most 
wise.  Bishop  Taylor,  by  an  inadvertence, 
no  doubt,  has  confounded  the  administra- 
tion of  the  foreign  Conferences  with  Con- 
ferences in  the  United  States.  In  the 
United  States  the  General  Committee  ap- 
propriates money  to  Annual  Conferences 
in  which  there  is  missionary  ground,  and 
a  Conference  receiving  such  appropria- 
tion is  authorized  to  divide  it  among  the 
charges  that  need  assistance  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  presiding  Bishop,  after 
which  the  Bishop  issues  drafts  upon  the 
missionary  treasury,  payable  to  tlie  pre- 
siding elders  having  charge  of  the  Mis- 
sions, and  the  presiding  elders  pay  the 
money  to  the  preachers  in  their  respective 
districts  who  serve  the  Missions.  More- 
over, the  General  Conference  requires 
Bishop  Taylor  and  all  missionary  Bishops 
to  recognize  the  authority  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  and  report  their  work  an- 
nually lo  that  organization. 

The  General  Conference  of  1888  adopted 
a  report  on  self-supporting  Missions 
of  which  the  following  items  are  a  part : 

"The  Missionary  Board  and  ihe  Gen- 
eral Missionary  Committee  are  the  only 
agencies  through  which  the  General  Con- 
ference administers  its  Missions. 

"The  agencies  are  sufficiently  broad 
and  flexible  in  their  scope  and  purpose  to 
embrace  all  departments  and  methods  of 
missionary  work, 

"  We  direct  that  all  property  acquired 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  self-supporting 
Mission  plan  be  held  by  and  for  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

"That  the  Missionary  Board  appoint  a 
Standing  Committee  on  self-supporting 
Missions  who  shall  have  the  oversight  of 
the  Missions  on  the  self-supporting  plan. 

"Thai  missionaries  employed  and 
churches  organized  on  the  self-supporting 
])laii  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  rights 
and  he  amenable  to  the  Discipline  ofthe 
Church  the  same  as  missionaries  and 
churches  in  other  fields. 

'•  That  missionary  Bishops  in  charge  of 
self-supporting  Missions  be  instructed  to 
report  annually  to  the  Missionary  Board 
the  condillon  of  all  self- supporting  Mis- 
sions, including  the  number  of  missiona- 
ries, the  number  of  stations,  and  the  num- 
ber of  communicants  in  each  station,  and 
a  financial  exhibit  of  al!  the  receipts  and 
expenditures." 

(See  Gen.  Conf.  Journal,  pp.  440,  441.) 
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Calfvlilsin     on    llrlliodlat    E|pU«opal 
<  III II*  illlBiilollm. 

When  (ltd  ihe  Missioii.iry  Socieiy  re- 
vive 10  csiAblish  a  Mission  in  Cliina?  In 
May.  1846. 

What  appropriation  was  marfe?  Three 
ihouund  dolUrs  for  twomtftsioft^nrt.unc 
half  of  which  was  for  ihcir  oulTit  anti 
inivltng  expenses,  and  one  half  for  their 
(upporl. 

Who  were  the  first  missionaries?  Rev. 
Judwm  D.  Collins  and  Kev.  Moms  C 
While  and  wife 

When  did  ihey  leave  ihe  United  Suiei 
Idt  China?  They  sailed  from  Boston- 
April  15,  1S47- 

When  did  ihcy  reach  China  ?  They  ar- 
livcd  at  Macao  Aug.  4.  al  Canton.  Aug, 
7,  at  Amoy.  Aug.  3S.  and  at  Foochow. 
ScpL  6.  i847. 

What  city  became  tlie  hexd-qiiarters  aX 
(he  Mission?    Foochots. 

Who  were  the  next  rniiiiioiiarjet  KnI  ? 
Rer.  Henij'  Hickok  and  wife  and  Rev. 
Robrn  S.  Maclay. 

When  did  they  leave  the  United  States  ? 
On.  14,  1847. 

When  did  they  reach  Foochow  ?     April 

IS.  iM- 

WAen  were  the  first  day-schools 
"pened?  On  Feb.  j8,  1S48.  with  eight 
tms.  and  noon  after  agirK*  school,  with 
icn  pupils. 

When  was  the  first  SundAy-school 
i>pencd  ?    March  4.  1848. 

When  was  the  first  church  buildinjr 
erected?  In  1855.  and  was  dedicated 
Auk.  3-  II  w-^  ^'  ^^^  antl  stone  and 
hul  a  bell. 

When  was  the  second  church  dedicated? 
The  next  yci>r.  ihc  Chinese  pan  on  Oct. 
\%.  i8;6.   artd  the  English  part  on  Dec. 

Who  was  the  first  convert?  A  trades- 
nan  named  Ting  Ang-.  47  years  of  age. 

When  was  he  baptiinl  ?    July  14. 1857. 

How  many  were  b.ipti/cd  in  1857  ? 
Thineen  adults  and  three  infants. 

When  was  held  the  first  ,\nnual  Meet- 
ing rf  the  Mission?  It  .is^cnil)lcd  on 
Xlend.iy,  Sept.39.  t863,  and  adjourned  on 
^Wtdnesday. 

Who  were  the  missionaries  then  con- 


nected with  the  Mission?  Kc^'.  K.  S. 
Maciay  and  wife.  Rev.  Otis  Gibson  and 
wifr.  Rev.  S.  L.  U.ildwiii  and  wife.  Rev. 
S.  L.  Uinklcy  and  wile.  Rev.  C.  R.  Mwr- 
tin  and  wif«,  Kev.  N.  .Sites  .niid  wife, 
Miss  Ilculah  Woolaloi)  and  Mis.-}  Sarah 
H.  W'ooUion. 

What  other  tnis.sionAriei  had  been  con- 
nected with  Ihe  Mission  ?  Rev.  Judun 
U.  Collins,  who  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  iSji.  and  died  in  iSji;  Mrs. 
While,  who  died  in  1848:  Rev.  M.  C. 
While,  who  rciunirdin  18J4;  Rev.  Henry 
Hickok  :iiid  wife,  who  went  out  in  1848 
and  returned  in  184$;  Dr.  I.  W.Wiley 
and  wife,  who  entered  the  Mission  in  1851. 
Mrs.  Wiley  tlyioR  in  1853,  and  Dr.  Wiley 
(_aftcnv;ir<l  Bishop  Wiley)  retiring  in  1854. 
Rev.  James  Culder  and  wife  were  in  the 
Mission  from  1851  to  1SJ4:  Rev.  E.  Went 
worth  and  wife  joined  the  Miti-ion  in 
1855.  Mrs.  Wentworth  dyinj;  in  1855  and 
Dr.  Weniworih  retiring  in  iSCis.  Miss 
M.  Secley  and  Miss  Fhebe  E.  Poltet  had 
also  been  connected  with  the  Mission,  and 
married,  the  first  to  Mr.  White,  and  the 
second  to  Dr.  Wcntivonh,  and  retired 
when  their  husbands  left  ihe  Mission. 

How  many  nicnibens  were  rcportcil  in 
1862  ?     Highly- seven. 

What  was  done  in  1869?  The  work 
was  divided  into  three  Missions,  with  head- 
quarters TcspcciiYcly  al  Foochow,  Kiu- 
kiang.  »nd  Peking. 

How  in;iny  iiicml>ers  -ind  probationers 
wrre  repurict!  that  year?     1.430. 

What  tool;  plaeein  1S77?  ThcFoOfhow 
Missiitii  was  orgiiniicd  into  a  Confcrrnrc. 

What  took  place  in  i88t?  The  West 
China  Mi.'>sion  was  csiabliiihed.  with  head- 
quarters ai  Chungking. 

How  many  Mclhudisl  Episcopal  Mis- 
sions arc  there  now  in  China?  Foiir — 
Foochow.  Central  China,  North  Chtna, 
.ind  West  China. 

What  are  the  statistics  for  the  China 
Miitsions? 

Members.  3.443. 

I'robalioncrs.  J/x>8. 

Native  preachers.  160. 

PupiU  in  Theological  Seminary,  9;. 

Tupils  in  high-schools.  511. 

I'upiK  in  day-schools.  1.J48. 

Pupils  in  Sunday-schools.  3,563. 

W'ho  ure  the  mi.ssionaties  ? 

Foo{A/ra}~'9sVi%.  T.  Donohue.  W.  H 
Lacy.  N.  J.  Plumb.  Nathan  Sites.  O.  B. 
Sinyih.  M.  C.  Wilcos.  and  their  wives, 
and  J.  J.  Gregory.  M.D..  and  wife. 

Kiukiang — Revs.  J.  J.  Banbury,  J.  R. 
Hykes,  F,.  S.  Uttlc.  and  their  wives. 

Kanking—VixK%.  R.  C.  Betbc.  M.D..  J. 
C.  Ferguson.  D.  W.  Nichols,  and  their 
wives.  E.  R.  jcllison.  M.U.,  and  wife,  and 
Miss  E.  ).  McBiimic. 


Ci^rW'f/ii'^f— Revs.  j.  Jackson,  A.  C. 
Wright,  and  their  wives,  and  Rev.  W.  C. 
Longden. 

ff'ttAw— Revs.  Geo.  A.  Sluarl.  M.D.. 
and  John  Watley.  and  their  wives. 

/V-t/Nif -Revs.  (Ico.  R.  Davis.  F.  D. 
Gaincwell.  W.  T.  Hoban.  H.  H.  Lowry, 
L.  W.  Pilcher,  J.  H.  Pyke.  O.  W.  Wdlits. 
and  their  wives,  W.  H.Curtiss.  M.D..  and 
wife.  Miss  V.  O,  Greer,  Miss  H.  E.  Davis. 

TV'f/i/wfl-— Revs.  W.  F.  Walker  and 
wife,  K.  Ilrown  and  wife,  N.  S.  Hopkins^ 
M.D..  and  wife. 

Jeka  Sihrr  Mijus—D.  E.  Osborne. 
M.D..  and  wife. 

C^ifj«^*/)Hp— Rev.  Spencer  Lewis  and 
wife.  Rev,  H.Olin  CaOy.  Rev.  S.  A. 
Smith. 

/«  M*  t'«//«^iV.i/rt— Rrv.  J.  H.  Wor- 
Icy  and  wife.  Rev.  C.  F.  Kupfcr  and  wife. 
Mrs.W,  C.  Longilcn.  Rev.  Geo.  B.  Crews. 
M.D..  and  wife.  Rev.  M.  L.  Tafi  ami  wife, 
Mrs.  N.J.  ?tiimb. 

Who  are  the  missionaries  in  China  of  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society? 

/^fo^Aaw^Mtf.s  Julia  Ronalicld,  Miss 
Mary  E.  Carlton.  M.D..  Miss  Liuie  M. 
Fisher.  Miss  Mahcl  C  Hartford.  Mis* 
Ella  Johnson,  Miss  Lydia  A.  Trimble. 

/'/i6/>i^— Miss  Clara  M.  Cushnian.  Miss 
Nellie  R.  Green,  Miss  Lillian  G.  hU1c.  Miss 
Mary  Kelring.  Miss  Frances  O.  Wdson. 

TienitiM — Miss  Anna  Clos».  M.D.. 
Mrs.  Charlotte  M.  Jewell.  Miss  Annd 
Steere.  Miss  Edna  G.  Terry.  M.D. 

rjil/>i//a/iir— Miss  Lucy  H.  Hoag,  M,D., 
Miss  Sarah  Peters.  Miss  Mary  C  Robinson. 

Kittkiaitg — Miss  Gertrude  Howe.  Miss 
Frances  1.  Wheeler. 

Nankitg — Miss  Emma  Mitchell,  Miss 
F-lla  Shaw. 

Jh  the  i'Ht'Uti  Siniet — Miss  Anna  B. 
^ars.  Miss  Carrie  I.  Jewell. 


Cat  Clock*  In  chlnn. 

A  gentleman  in  China,  taking  a  walk, 
met  a  yuung  bil  anil  asked  liiiu  if  it  was 
noon,  and  received  ihc  answer:  "'The 
sky  is  100  cloudy  10  see.  but  wait  a  min- 
ute." and  then  he  ran  toward  the  farm 
near  by.  and  came  back  in  a  few  moments 
with  a  cat  in  his  arms.  "  Look  here." 
said  he ;  •■  it  is  not  noon  yel."  and  he 
showed  Ihe  cat's  K)t%  by  pushing  up  the 
lids  with  his  bands. 

TJie  pu[iiK  of  cats'  eyes  are  constantly 
growing  narrower  until  twelve  o'clock, 
when  they  become  a  fine  line,  and  after 
twelve  Ihey  begin  expamling  again. 


Peopt-iv  who  do  not  ac(  upon  a  syste- 
malic  method  of  giving  give  much  more 
in  intention  than  in  reality.  God  cx|>e<t3 
us  lo  give  both  freely  and  systematically. 
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THE    nBTHODIST    BPISCOPAL 
CHINA    HUSSIONS. 

(The  following  are  extracls  from  the  repgrl*  of 
China  Miuiona,  farwacded  from  the  Mjtaian^  in 
October  and  November,  1889,  (o  be  used  in  making 
up  Ihc  Annual  Report  of  Ihe  Missionary  Society.  A 
careful  reading  will  give  ao  undersianding  of  the 
present  condition  of  our  Missions  in  China.) 

Fooctaovr  IHtHBloD. 

Rev.  N.  J.  Plumb  reports  the  Foochow 
District,  Foochow  Conference : 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  much 
encouragement  in  this  Districi,  and  [here 
has  been  a  fair  advance.  Last  year  the 
amount  contribulcd  by  Ihe  Tieng  Ang 
Tong  membership  in  Foochow  for  self- 
support  was  $14698,  while  this  year  it  has 
been  $i8o,  and  the  congregations  have  in- 
creased so  much  that  the  ciiurch  building 
is  rnnu  too  small.  Our  other  city  charges 
have  also  grown  in  numbers  and  interest. 

The  country  charges  mostly  report 
some  encouragement,  and  there  appears 
an  increased  willingness  to  hear  the 
Gospel,  although  few  as  yet  are  ready  to 
obey  it. 

The  most  interesting  work  on  the 
District  has  been  at  the  old  charge  of 
Seu-Liang  Tong,  where  street-preaching 
has  been  carried  on  for  about  forty  years, 
and  where  one  of  our  most  successful 
workers,  Rev.  Ling  Ching  Ting,  first 
heard  the  Gospel. 

Immediately  after  last  Conference 
evening  meetings  were  commenced  and 
have  been  kept  up  most  of  the  time  since. 
The  interest  in  the  meetings  was  remark- 
able from  the  start,  and  quite  a  number 
of  persons  became  regular  attendants. 
The  people  of  that  vicinity  have  always 
been  considered  of  a  proud  disposition 
and  very  much  opposed  to  Christianity, 
but  during  all  the  time  we  have  seen  no 
manifestation  of  any  thing  but  friendliness 
and  willingness  to  hear  preaching.  Very 
frequently  vvhen  a  service  had  been  held 
long  enough,  as  wc  thought,  to  he  closed, 
they  would  become  almost  clamorous  for 
us  to  proceed,  and  insist  on  more  preach- 
ing. 

As  the  result  of  this  work  quite  a 
numljer  of  inquirers  were  received,  and 
recently  a  new  charge  was  organized 
with  five  members  and  several  proba- 
tioners from  Tieng  Ang  Tong. 

In  the  publishing  department  there  has 
been  the  usual  success,  anil  during  the 
year  we  have  printed  15,503.  $64  pages  of 
Scriptures,  tracts,  etc. 

Rev,  M.  C.  Wilcox  reports  the  Kucheng 
District : 

During  the  year  a  goodly  number  of 
precious  souls  have  been  saved,  and 
several  have  died,  including  a  faithful 
ordained  local  preacher.  There  are  a 
number  of  excellent  schools  for  girls,  and 


a  still  larger  number  of  boys'  schools, 
some  of  which  manifest  considerable  im- 
provement. Work  w.is  begun  in  Ku- 
cheng a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  and 
met  with  considerable  success,  and  the 
intere-it  spread  so  that  now  we  have 
several  new  circuits,  each  of  which  is 
strong  and  doing  well. 

When  in  Kucheng  my  practice  has 
been  to  hold  daily  street  chapel  meetings, 
but  their  effects  seem  transient.  The 
pastor  says  that  when  the  missionary  is 
absent  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  crowd. 
so  strong  are  the  attractions  of  the 
theaters,  gambling-stands,  etc.  We  have. 
however,  several  hopeful  inquirers.  We 
very  much  need  medical  work  here,  as 
thereby  we  shall  gain  better  the  attention 
and  good  will  of  the  people, 

A  contract  has  been  made  to  erect  a 
missionary  residence  in  Kucheng,  but  the 
work  has  been  interrupted  by  natives 
who  demand  pay  for  the  use  of  a  public 
road  leading  to  the  site,  and  thus  pre- 
vented the  transportation  of  building 
material. 

Rev.  Wm.  H.  Lacy  repons  the  Hok 

Chiang  District : 

The  prospects  for  a  sell-supporting 
church  in  this  district  are  very  encour- 
aging, as  there  has  been  an  advance  of 
almost  twenty  per  cent,  in  this  direction 
during  the  year,  and  this  notwithstanding 
a  terrible  drought.  The  increase  in 
membership  has  been  slow  but  steady. 

There  has  been  constant  opposition  on 
the  part  of  idolators.  Christians  have 
been  driven  from  their  homes,  their  tields 
are  pillaged,  their  fruit-trees  destroyed, 
their  houses  razed  or  occupied  by  others, 
and  they  cut  off  from  all  share  in  the 
ancestral  possessions  because  they  refuse 
to  engage  in  .inCestral  worship  or  to  sup- 
port idolatrous  processions. 

On  the  eleven  circuit*  there  are  now 
29  chapels,  besides  13  rented  places  of 
worship.  The  people  contribute  liberally 
toward  the  church  building,  and  last  year 
gave  over  $2,000  for  this  purpose. 

Rev.  Vek  Ing  Kwang  is  the  presiding 
elder,  and  while  general  prosperity  has 
attended  the  Districi  I  believe  greater 
progress  would  be  made  if  it  had  the 
personal  visitation  and  superintendence 
of  a  foreign  missionary. 

By  appointment  to  the  college  in  Foo- 
chow 1  am  confined  there,  and  have  no 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  work  or  of 
making  much  headway  with  this  difficult 
language. 

Rev.  N,  Sites  reports  the  Hing  Hwa 
District : 

The  statistics  show  a  little  advance  all 
along  the  line.  In  this  District  we  have 
twelve  circuits,  and  sixteen  preachers  on 


pay.  over  one  fifth  of  whose  support  is 
paid  by  the  native  church.  The  full 
members,  probationers,  and  baptized 
children  number  one  thousand  souls. 

The  District  Conference  lately  held  had 
on  its  roll  5  ordained  elders,  9  ordained 
(local)  deacons.  33  unordained  local 
preachers,  25  exhortcrs,  12  district 
stewards,  12  class-leaders — in  all  9; — and 
over  one-half  were  present  at  the  Con- 
ference. 

The  preacher  on  the  Kwang  Au  cir- 
cuit reports  :  "  Six  years  ago.  when  I  was 
first  appointed  to  this  circuit,  there  were 
only  9  names  on  the  church  books,  and 
they  paid  but  $6  a  year  for  all  church 
purposes.  On  Sundays  but  6  persons 
came  to  service  and  only  i  person  ob- 
served the  entire  day  as  Sabbath  day. 
There  were  no  baptized  children  and  no 
probationers.  Now  there  are  22  entire 
families  in  the  church.  The  members, 
probationers,  and  baptized  children  now 
number  165.  The  attendance  on  Sunday 
is  140,  while  on  days  of  wind  and  rain  the 
number  is  not  less  than  80.  For  support 
of  pastor,  presiding  elder,  and  missionary 
they  pay  $38,  and  for  other  local  purposes 
$40." 

The  Kwang  Au  Women's  School  has 
been  an  important  factor  in  God's  plan  of 
building  up  the  church  in  this  most  sue* 
cessful  of  all  our  circuits.  Two  other 
women's  schools  and  three  day-schools 
for  girls  are  shedding  their  light  abroad 
among  the  people. 

Rev.  Nathan  Sites  reports  the  Ing 
Chung  District; 

The  District  is  one  hundred  mites  in 
length  and  over  fifty  in  width.  The  work 
is  receiving  new  inspiration  from  the  young 
and  zealous  presiding  elder,  Ngwai  Ki 
Lang.  Many  fruitless  withered  branches 
are  being  pruned,  and  fruitful  ones 
nourished  and  yielding  more  abundantlv. 
I  have  visited  every  circuit,  and  with  the 
pastors  visited  from  house  to  house,  and 
many  hundreds  who  never  heard  before 
gave  attentive  ear  to  the  glad  tidings  of 
salvation.  God  has  poured  out  his  Spirit 
on  these  distant  circuits,  and  on  the  most 
distant  eight  persons  have  recently  been 
baptized  and  a  score  of  probationers 
.idded. 

Rev.  M.  C.  Wilcox  reports  the  Yong- 
ping  District : 

The  Conference  year  about  to  close  has 
witnessed  unusual  activity  among  the 
enemies  of  the  truth  on  this  District.  At 
Yong-ping  city,  last  April  the  house 
owner  who  promised  to  sell  us  a  house 
for  a  chapel  was  imprisoned,  and  a  mob 
surrounded  the  pastor's  house  and  de- 
manded the  missionary,  but  I  had  just 
gone.     But  late  reports  from  there  show 
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itu  opposition  to  our  Mork  has  diup- 

pored. 
Other  pUccs  IiitT  also  been  iliMurl)cd 

\n  invaiiioiis  of  ruffians,  aiid  several  pcr- 

^'  ,:  were    killcil,  l>ul   no  tuinii   cniiKT  lo 
I  <)or  people.    Our  preaclicr*  h^ie 
:■■[.  Uilhful  and    hcrok.  .mil.  a\\  things 
nwlcrrd.  ihc  Disiiici  has  had  a  success- 

Tlinolhy   Donobuc  tcpoits    Hai 
^strict: 

This  new  Disiinci  was  rormcd  last  Con. 
ItreiKe,  and  consixs  of  nn  lUitnd  tpnj; 
<<  ibc  coast,  souih-ciiiii  from  Foocliow. 
Thffr  has  been  some  progrest,  hoih 
ipintual  And  fiitanciaJ.  We  h^tvc  had 
Mine  trouble  from  ihe  Roiivan  Catholics 
tiyiti|[  lo  proselyte  our  mcmlicra.  OnuTte 
of  the  circuits  the  Christians  have  t>cen 
pcrvcuted  by  iheir  htaihcn  ncighl>ur» 
bccuiac  liicy  would  ikii  pay  idoUinuncy. 
'MAnd  tlrtnlf  in  thi«  trial,  though  in 
Ifcw  c*»«a  their  proi>crty  hub  been  l-iken 
n.lhieni  t>y  forcr  and  ihcy  have  suf- 
1  Mnpo  and  imptisoiimenl. 

CeMr*!  chlDM  3ll»ion. 

Rev.  /oiin  R.   Hykrs  reports  the  Kiu- 
h^n^  Owrici : 
Woik  Ims   hrtn    npened   nt   ten  new 
I  '<  <h>,  including  one  IJiJiirict  and  one 
T1C11I.4I    (it)'.     Tlii»  liaa  tiwl  been 
.[•lislied  without    much   opposition 
I    r  ol5cialsArt(l/r'/(ru//,  culminating 
in  nntous  demonstration  in  our  city  and 
10  the  JesiTti«iian  of  our  chapel  by  a  mob 
Maimbrr,     Two  chapels  have  been  buiU 
ai  country  Ktaiionx,  and  our  church  inside 
■hcoty  of  Kiukiang  has  been  renovated 
and  extensively  reiiiodelnl.  and  there  has 
btca  an  increased  attendance  .md  a  deep- 
ening  iniercst    at   this  important  point. 
la  Hwang  Mci  Hsien  a  good  preachtng^- 
pUce  has  been  secured, 

Quanerly  Conferences  have  been  or- 
K^nijed  in  all  the  stations  anil  circuits 
«(Tpt  one,  and  alt  theil.iy-school*  have 
t»eea  afhltatcd  with  the  Kiuki.mj;  Inati- 
(itle  and  brought  into  harmony  with  m\ 
<di(caiional  plan  embracing  the  entire 
Oturtct. 

The  erangelistie  wortc  hax  been  piose- 

culcd  with   much   ical  and  ontliuiiasni. 

Mgch  prcciotis  seed  has  been  sown  and 

'ht  metnbfrship  lifted  Up  into  a  higher 

•     'experience.     Special  efforift  liave 

iircclcd  tow.ird  the  raisin);  up  of  .1 

naiive  ministry.     Seventeen  young  men 

A»«  l>e<n  given  wthorters'  licenses  tiid 

«ne   rteciviag    >pc«ial    theological     and 

tauletieal  (raining.     We  have  rreeiveil 

Minable  aid  and    heaily  cii-oprr.itioii  in 

^i  from  the  l.idics  of  the  Woman's 

^1  .Missionary  -Society. 

lev.  James  Jackson  reports  Hwa  Shan 


Tang  Clwpei  at  Kiutiang,  and  the  Kiu- 
(itanx  Institute: 

The  cha|>el  ha.<(  had  such  changes  made 
in  it  thai  il  is  now  a  cheerful,  well  rcnli- 
laicd  and  inviting  building,  lo  which  ihe 
(wnplc  are  uitracled  in  large  numbers 
whenever  it  is  opened.  A  good  day- 
schowl  .tnd  a  Sunday-school  are  connected 
with  It. 

In  Ihe  Institute  we  have  considerably 
enlarged  the  course  of  study.  The  be- 
havior of  ihe  boys  has  been  good.  The 
religious  seni-iccs  have  been  reguUrly  at- 
tended, and  prayer  .ind  icinperancc  meet, 
ings  have  been  kept  up  by  the  students 
them  selves. 

Rev.  E.  S.  Liiile  reports  Si.  Paul's 
Church.  Kiukiang.  and  Kiukiang  CircuU  ; 

St.  I'aul's  Church  on  Sunday  night  is 
packet]  with  an  attentive  congregation, 
and  often,  at  the  close  of  t)ic  sen-ice, 
tracts  are  distributed  lo  every  one  in  the 
congregalion.  I  have  been  accustomed  at 
Ihc  close  of  the  Srnnon  lo  invite  any  who 
arc  interested  to  my  house,  .mil  many 
hundre<ls  h.ivc  here  been  pointed  to  the 
Saviour  and  have  knelt  with  rnc  as  I  have 
prayed  with  and  for  ihcm.  Self-support 
has  lieen  kept  before  the  people  and  ili< 
native  preachers'  salar)-  raised  by  Ihe 
ineniben.  In  .Tdiliiion  to  this  I  have 
given  Mhortcrs'  license  lo  two  of  ihc 
members  who  support  themselves. 

At  the  circuit  appointments  we  can  re- 
I>ori  success — one  or  more  persons  bap- 
ti«d,  prolMttoners  received,  or  inquirers 
knocking  ai  the  church-door  for  admis- 
sion. At  one  place  a  school-te.icher  has 
joined  the  church  on  probation  and 
opened  tiis  school  10  me  for  religious  in- 
struction. 

In  rtg-inl  luour  suiistics  there  is  an 
imncnse  amount  of  work  which  can 
ncvci-  be  ubulatcd.  It  is  impossible  to 
place  in  statistical  columns  the  deepened 
faith  and  religious  experience  of  cur 
members,  ihe  opposition  an  the  p.iri  of 
the  ouit.idc  iKjpuI.ice  overcome,  ihc  ijreju- 
dire  banished,  ihc  knrAledge  o(  ChriM 
scattered  by  the  preaching  of  the  word 
and  its  distribution  through  ihe  means  of 
lliblcs  and  tracts  and  the  leaching  given 
privately  to  inquirers.  1  am  greaily  en- 
couraged wilh  the  ouilook,  and  never  fell 
more  enthu»a«tic  in  the  work  in  which  I 
am  engaged  than  ai  the  present  moment. 

Rev.  J.  J.  6.inbury  rejwrtt  the  Hwang 
Mei  Circuit : 

This  circuit  comprises  a  large  section 
o(  couniry  siiiiaicd  on  the  great  alIovi.iI 
pliiin  iionb  of  the  Yang-lic  and  teeming 
wilh  an  aj;nculiunl  population  thickly 
sciilcd  in  hamlcis  and  villages.  The 
fieople  are  simple- in imied  and  industrious. 
Among    this    people,    in    their     district 


c.ipii.il  and  in  their  market«lowns  and 
villages.  I  have  spent  my  lirai  year  of  mis- 
sionary urork. 

In  the  district  capital  the  cause  of 
Christ  is  pnttjiertng.  Our  former  chapd. 
which  w.is  located  on  a  side  street,  has 
been  changed  lor  a  l.irgrr  building  on  the 
main  ihoroughfnre.  Here  crowded  l^fli- 
ences  arc  accommotlaled.  and  five  fn^n, 
all  heads  of  fa.milies,  have  been  coai-eried 
during  the  year. 

At  ilie  other  appointments  there  has 
been  advance.  I  have  opcncil  new  work 
m  three  m.itket-iowns,  renting  chapels 
and  establishing  Christinn  schools. 

When  I  took  charge  I  found  too  mem- 
beni'  and  92  probationers'  names  on  Ihe 
register.  On  revising  the  list  we  founcl 
It  necesnary  to  weed  out  40  of  Ihe  mem- 
bers'names,  and  ol  the  9:  probationers  80 
had  to  be  dropped.  This  will  explain  (he 
large  decrease  in  this  year's  figures. 

T  have  bapiixed  21  adults  and  received 
33  persons  into  fellowship.  The  mem- 
l>crs  have  responded  noUy  in  my  cfTorts 
to  establish  seU-suppori,  and  we  ha^e 
collected  altogether  $68  5;. 

Rev.  John  R.  Hykes  icpons  the  Shut 
Chang  Circuit ; 

The  work  has  been  extended  west  to 
Ihe  borders  of  Ihc  famous  tea  district, 
and  when  it  is  well  established  this  will 
be  one  of  the  finest  circuits  in  China. 
The  people  urc  independent,  iranly,  and 
wiid  as  their  native  hills.  When  soundly 
converted  they  make  good  and  loyal 
.Methodists.  The  mcmhcis  have  in- 
erease<1  in  spiriiu.tiity  and  devotion. 
They  have  continued  lo  provide  the 
school-houses,  turniture.  and  incidental 
school  expenses,  and  with  a  succc&sion 
of  bad  year*  this  has  taxed  Ihem  severely. 
Steady  advance  and  slow  growth  hav« 
characterized  tlie  year. 

The  work  on  ihe  Nanchang  Circuit  has 
suSeicd  through  tlic  long  illness  and  aub- 
srtjuenl  death  of  our  native  preacher. 
Brother  Shu. 

Miss  ((ertrudc  Howe  writes : 

Cbsst^s  of  women  have  been  cornered 
and  compelled  to  lisirn  lo  tl>c  gospel  of 
salvation  when  they  would  have  greatly 
preferred  to  talk  about  their  clodics  and 
jewelry,  or  their  lack  of  clothe-s  and 
jewelry,  and  food,  and  hoirtc.  The  spirit- 
ual idea  has  a  Struggle  to  gain  hold 
amid  the  rubbish  of  (he  ordinary  Chi- 
nese woman's  heart ;  her  mind  has  been 
Joined  to  the  petty  things  of  life  until  11  is 
petty;  she  Ims  bowed  to  her  wooden 
images  until  she  is  wooden.  Yet  there 
are  ^cams  of  something  belter  that  en- 
courage us  to  Ihc  rescue  of  (hese  down- 
trodden  ones,  Although  we  are  not  »U« 
lo  reach  large  numbers  in  our  schools 
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white  the  people  remain  so  un^twakcn^d 
to  the  ilc&irabUiiy  of  education  for  girls, 
yet  Ihe  tew  we  arc  able  lo  influence 
Apeak  better  things  for  the  conversion  of 
(he  people  than  our  efforts  Tor  the  women 
have  thus  (.tr  done. 

Miss  Franc«  Whcclcr  write!  : 
The  Kiukiang  Girls'  School  Is  tleaelily 
growing  in  numbers  and  inflntnce.  Tlie 
enlhusiasm  of  the  older  (■ills  Miniulat» 
ihe  younger  ones.  In  the  matter  of  fooi- 
biniling  ihia  is  quite  apparent.  Unbind- 
ing Ihe  feet  Ik  not  compulMry,  but  the 
sentiment  of  the  school  is  Ur^ely  in  favor 
of  it.  Some  country  worl(  has  been  done 
this  year,  and  our  pbns  are  for  more  in 
th«  future.  A  piirsonul  acquaintance 
with  the  Christian  familJcs  in  our  out- 
AiationK  must  nccc«.irily  be  of  great 
Axsittance  in  the  building  up  of  the  school. 
.is  they  fumisii  us  with  the  majority  of 
the  pupils. 

Dr,  Ucebc  reporls  from  the  Philander 
Smiih  Memorial  Hospital  at  Nanking  : 

'Ihe  part  year  has  been  a  very  satis- 
factory one.  More  time  and  attention 
have  been  given  to  in-patients  and  less  to 
the  diipend^iry  work.  This  has  been 
found  necessary  on  account  of  our  limited 
hel[j.  I  have  opened  the  dispensary  but 
three  times  each  week,  but  1  beliet'c  a 
hospital  dispensai7  should  be  open  every 
day  except  the  Sabbath,  so  that  no  one 
need  be  disappuinted  by  coming  ihe 
wrong  day.  and  that  daily  the  Gospel  may 
be  presented  to  the  waiting  patients. 

During  the  year  1  have  had  the  privilege 
of  entering  ihc  homes  of  some  of  ihc 
highest  and  lowest  in  Nanking,  and  have 
received  tokens  of  gratitude  varying  I'rom 
a  few  eggs  lo  a  pair  of  icrolis  written  for 
mc  by  the  viceroy. 

Hrothers  Ferguson  anil  Nichols,  besides 
their  other  duties,  have  done  much  and 
good  work  in  the  wards  and  chapel,  and 
the  patients  have  seemed  to  more  liinilly 
receive  and  to  feel  more  interest  in  the 
Goapet. 

Miss  Butler  has  given  very  efficient  help 
during  iheyKir.  and  the  Miomen'ii  ward  has 
not  been  wiihoui  patients  at  any  time.  This 
18  a  tniiii  ho|ieful  part  of  the  work,  and  we 
hope  the  So^cicty  will  send  some  one  lo 
lake  Miss  Butler's  place  this  coming  year. 
as  the  Friends  will  expect  her  to  open 
their  work.  Two  from  Mi«  IJuiicr's 
ward  have  hcen  added  to  the  church,  and 
two  have  entered  the  girls'  school,  while 
quite  a  number  have  expressed  a  belief 
and  interest  in  the  (lospel. 

Our  statistics  show  ih.ii  there  have 
lieen  during  the  year  7.170  visits  made  l>y 
pniienis  10  ihe  disjicniury.  35(1  In-pallents. 
3i4.opeTattors  performed.  445  vis'tsmade 
to    patients  in  their    homes,  native  and 


foreign,  and   (383   39  collected  lor  the 

WOfll. 

Rev.  John  C.  Ferguson  reports  Nanking 
Stttlion  iind  Universiiy. 

We  hjive  rented  this  year  a  house  which 
is  Urge  enough  for  a  chapel,  day-iichool. 
Inquirers*  room,  and  native  preacher's 
house,  on  one  of  the  busiest  streets  in 
the  city,  m  the  heart  of  the  business 
community  and  also  of  the  residence  por- 
tion, and  here  dally  preaching  has  been 
carried  on  by  Brother  Nichols  and  myself, 
assisted  by  the  native  preacher.  A  day- 
school  has  also  been  opened,  which  is 
filled  to  overflowing. 

This  chapel  work  is  very  promismg  as 
a  means  of  spreadinga  general  knowledge 
of  Ihc  Gospel  and  allaying  prejuilice. 
The  number  of  daily  listeners  to  the  Cos- 
pet  has  a^-eragcd  more  than  a  hundred, 
and  tbcy  arc  from  all  classes  of  society, 
but  with  a  predominance  of  the  merchant 
class,  many  of  whom  hav«  become  quite 
regular  attendants. 

Regular  and  systematic  work  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  hospital  chapel.  There 
have  been  13  regular  services  weekly.  7 
for  the  in-paiicnti,  3  (or  the  oul-paticnta. 
and  3  tegular  church  services.  The  young 
men  have  also  carried  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon meeting.  There  has  been  a  steady 
growth  in  the  lives  of  the  professing  Chris- 
iiins.  They  have  paid  generously  to  ilic 
support  of  their  nalivc  pasror,  averaging 
out  of  small  salaries,  of  not  more  than  five 
dollars  a  monih.  more  than  two  dollars  a 
year  per  member.  Their  total  conlribu- 
Cion,  incluiltng  Sunday  collections,  has 
been  more  than  $60  Mexican.  God  is 
giving  us  increased  favor  among  the 
people,  despite  occasional  exhibitions  of 
angry  fccliags, 

A(  an  annual  meeting  in  1S8S.  without 
a  site,  without  a  building,  without  teach- 
ers or  wholrirs,  without  apparatus  or  li- 
brary, the  wheels  of  a  future  university 
were  SCI  in  motion. 

At  the  lirii  opportunity,  the  Chinese 
New  Year.  1  opened  a  sm.ill  school  which 
might  serve  to  prepare  students  for  more 
advanced  work.  The  English  instruction 
has  been  given  by  Mrs.  Cassidy.  a  Method- 
i«t  bdy  under  the  employ  of  the  .Mission- 
ary Evangelical  Alliance. 

Dr.  Heebe,  Uean  of  the  Medical  School, 
h.is  given  regular  inslrui:lt<ni  to  some 
advanced  Fchol.irs  in  medical  work,  and 
has  also  \  number  of  boys  in  preparatory 
training  for  future  medical  studies. 

We  need  at  once  a  college  building 
large  enough  for  class-rooms  and  chapel. 
.lUo  a  donnitory  which  will  aceommodaie 
icx)  students,  and  in  addition  sdeniific 
apparatus  which  will  enable  us  to  offer 
advancc<i  sci.^niiEic  instruction.    This  old 


center  of  litcrar)'  men  anil  work  uflers  an 
inviting  field  to  Chnstian  etlucation.  By 
this  means  we  shall  be  able  to  reach 
classes  which  have  at  yet  not  come  under 
the  influence  of  the  Gospel. 

Kev.  D.  W.  Nichols  repons  as  anist-j 
ant  pastor  at  Nanking : 

1  have  devoteil  my  lime  chiefly  to  study 
and  evangelistic  work,  and  I  have  seen  a 
goodly  number  accepting  Christ.  Daily 
preaching  has  been  carried  on.  and  our 
congregations  arc  large  and  attentive. 
We  have  prayer  .ind  class  meetings,  and 
Sabbath  school,  with  an  average  attend 
anceot  96  during  Ihe  warmest  weather. 
Besides  daily  pre.tching  I  have  dont 
some  itinerating,  preaching,  selling  and 
di«inbuting  books  and  tracts,  talking  10 
the  people  in  their  homes,  shops.  6clds. 
and  by  the  road-side  ;  and  in  this  work 
my  soul  has  beer  greatly  blessed.  Itf^| 
aildition  to  this  work  I  have  vi&lied  some'^' 
tiOy  families  in  (he  city  and  have  beef> 
kindly  rcccivetl  and  afforded  golden 
opportunities  for  preaching  Christ  in  the 
home. 
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Miss  Ella  C.  Sh.iw  reports  Ihe  Woman '1 
Work  in  N.inking : 

The  women  of  Nanking  seem  to  sur- 
pass  the    ordinary    Chinese    women    in 
mielligence.  many  of  them  being  able  l» 
read.    Several  hundred  visits  have  bccii^^ 
received  from  them,  mostly  from  curiosi(/^| 
but  they  have  liiktcned  with  interest  to  the^ 
stor^'  of  Jesus,  and  copies  of  ihc  Gospel 
have  been  given  to  tl)ose  who  could  read. 
In  the  spring  an  attempt  was  made  to- 
bold  a   women's    meeting    on    SabbatK 
afternoons,  but  on  account  of  disturbancc- 
from  outside  we  were  obliged  to  abandort 
it  and    work   in  a    more   quiet    manner. 
During  the  summer  we  taught  a  class  of 
six  women. 

Miss  Emma  E.  Mitchell  writes  froi 
Nanking; 

We  have  now  in  our  school  32  Iwarde 
and   3  day  scholars.     We    have   only 
scholars  th.1l  have  bound  feet,  and  one  of 
these  is  unbinding   hers.      Two  of  our 
largest  girls  h.xvc  received  baptism  and 
are  leading  consistent  Christian  lives,  and 
several  others  have  applied  for  baptism. 
Our  school-room  is  large  and  well  venti- 
lated,  with   American    desks  and   good 
blackboards.     Wc  furnish  ihc  apartments 
of  the  girls  in  the  simplest  wayand  in  the 
Chinese  style.  W"c  take  the  children  while 
quite  young,  and  most  of  them  are  fronu 
five  to   nine  years  of  age.    All  fu 
their  own  doihing  except  four,  and  tb 
come  from  the  poorest  families. 

Rev.  \V.  C.  Longden  reports  Chinkia 
Station : 
Notwithstanding  the  riot  on  Fcbnia: 
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%.  in  which  our  chapel  u-as  Inotcd,  wc 
dowd  the  year  with  xn  inctcAfte  <>t  ll^n^ 
ill  metiibership.  We  tia>-c  hiul  fourteen 
;iiJdttlons,  six  of  whom  wrre  frotii  ilie 
Giris'  Boardinjj-school.  Since  the  riot  we 
haw  been  holding  Suntl^y  services  in  our 
own  dwrUing.  nearly  x  mile  away  from 
the  Chinese  city.  This  hiis  greatly  rc> 
Aacv\  ihc  allendunce.  but  the  members 
anil  a  few  interested  persons  have  come 
regijl.itiy.  In  oiir  day-wliuol  i6  hoys  arc 
tnrolled  as  ngninst  2o  boys  at  lhi»  time 
)u[  year.  Our  new  chapel  huilding  is 
progreuin^  favorably. 

Dr.  Lucy  H.  Hoag,  in  char^  of  Medi- 
cal work  at  Chlnkian^  reports: 

On  account  of  the  riot  ilic  numbers 
toming  (or  medicines  have  not  been  as 
ft«M  K5  fonncrly,  but  (here  has  been  no 
ptrmuncnt  change  in  the  kinilly  feeling 
of  the  people.  The  Qirisiian  IcacKing 
cunncclci]  with  our  tncilical  work  bas 
lieen  very  encouraging  in  its  result*. 

MiHS  M.  C.  Robinson  repoits  that  the 
Ciinkiang  <iitls'  Boarding-school  ai  the 
(toM  of  iis  filth  year  leporca  the  same 
lumber  of  pupils  as  a  jxar  prnious.  Six 
knr  united  with  the  church,  and  3 
others  desire  to  follow  ihcir  example. 
The  %enxe  of  per»nnal  res|)onsib]|iiy  is 
•ieepeni'ig,  and  ha1)il&u(  riglilcousnew  .'irc 
being  tixed.  In  our  foundling  depart- 
neni  we  have  13  children,  varying  from 
eght  iTionilia  to  eight  years  of  age. 

Rev.  Geo.  A.  Stuart.  M,D.  reports  the 
Wuhu  nislnct : 

The  »-orIe  on  this  District  has  been 
tairiy  prosperous  during  the  past  yeiir. 
The  feeling  of  the  people  toward  us  is 
better  than  it  lia»  ever  been.  They  show 
usjrcaief  mpect  .-ind  aeem  more  willing 
to  hrjf  the  Gospel  than  formerly.  \Vc 
(»1  llut  our  work  is  just  at  the  Itrginning 
(if  a  period  of  success.  Wiih  what  wc 
noA  have  organixeil.  properly  carried  on, 
and  with  Co(r&  blessing,  we  will  be  altlc 
to  add  many  souls  to  Christ's  kingdom. 

As  to  the  medical  work,  the  greater 
pirt  of  the  year  has  been  consumed  in 
builtling  the  hiitpital.  We  now  have  ji 
MtbsUintul  building,  placed  m  an  impoamg 
(nuiion.  and  which  will  gain  ihc  rrspcci 
of  4ll  classes  of  this  people.  It  was 
upcncd  for  patients  October  i,  and  Ihc 
prospect  for  a  lull  attendance  oi  in- 
pAItcnt^  is  good-  The  plan  for  evangfl- 
tttic  work  which  t  am  to  purMie  is  Ihc 
pcnon.ll  one.  Private  conversations  with 
indfviiliials  I  think  tu  he  '.he  betirr  way  in 
Ibas  «ork.  I  am  opening  with  a  medical 
dus  of  four  young  men  that  1  hope  to 
iraia  for  Christian  medical  work.  The 
•htpcnsdfies  have  been  carried  on  ihc 
-  jvari  of  the  year  with  a  large  and 
.^  ...ily-incrcAsing   attenitatice.     1  am 


now    seeing    patients    each    week-day. 
Some  come  many  miles  to  be  treated. 

kei\  John  Walicy  reports  Wuhu  Cir- 
cuit : 

This  year  has  been  marked  by  a  con- 
siderable incrc.isc  in  our  membership 
and  much  aiK-ance  In  spiriiu.il  life.  Sev- 
eral vciy  inlercMing  convcrtions  have 
occurred  which  have  greatly  encounignl 
us.  During  the  year  a,  boarding  school 
has  been  opened  In  wbich  we  now  have 
15  boarders,  Our  Sabbath  services  have 
been  well  attended,  even  in  the  holtest 
summer  weather, 

Nortb  ChllM  niimtoll. 

The  superintendent.  R«v.  H,  H.  Lowry 

report  ii : 

This  year  completes  twenty  years  in 
the  history  of  the  North  China  Miuion. 
Al  the  time  of  Uishop  Kingsley's  visit,  tn 
1869.  there  were  only  two  ramilics  present, 
and  neither  of  the  miHMonaries  lud  suHi- 
cienl  knowledge  of  the  language  to  use  it 
in  preaching.  We  owned  no  property 
and  had  no  buildings  for  our  work. 

There  arc  now  connected  wiili  the  Mis- 
sion 14  missionaries  and  ihcir  families, 
nnd  I  single  lady.  Two  families  are 
absent,  and  lit.  Osborne  has  just  reacl>e<l 
the  field.  The  Woman's  Fureign  Mis- 
sionary Society  has  now  9  ladies  <m  the 
field,  one  absent  in  ihe  United  St.-itet. 

Our  native  staff  consists  of  ifiprc.ichcrs 
and  7  licensed  exhorieri.  besides  several 
col|)l^^^cur5  who  combine  preaching  with 
their  special  work  of  crll.ng  l)arik<^. 

Tlic  prcacnt  membership  cunsixis  of 
7S2  in  full  connection,  and  $17  tin  junlia. 
tion,  besides  4t  children  baptixed  during 
the  year,  or  a  total  of  1.340— an  increaw 
of  385. 

The  .imouni  collected  ilic  past  ycJir  for 
the  Mission:ir>'  Society  is  I546  05— an  in- 
crease ol  ti8  80 :  fur  scll-suppori  and 
other  local  pur|}0ses  $9^0X9^  The  i^ial 
amount  collected  on  the  field  for  the 
v.irious  benevolences  i%  (1.496  94,  or  :m 
average  of  something  over  %t  10  (ler 
member. 

Our  nonhern  station  U  iii  Inner  Mon- 
golia, beyond  the  (ireat  Wnll.  3oo  miles 
from  Peking.  At  Shan-hai-kii^n.  at  the 
easteri)  terminus  of  the  Great  Wall,  we 
h.ive  achapct  and  a  promising  work  ex. 
tending  to  m.iny  vitlngrs.  Our  southern 
Maiiim  iii  in  thcciiyof  Chi-nitig-cliou.  in 
the  Shantung  Province,  distant  from 
Peking  about  4SO  milev  While  the  cji- 
ireme  limits  of  our  work  are  very  great 
our  centers  of  operation  are  in  the  im- 
portant cities  of  Peking.  Tientsin,  and 
Tsunhu-1. 

Willi  the  exception  of  the  part  beyond 
the   Great  W.ill  our  work  n  situ.ited  in 


ihc  great  Icttilr  plain'which.  according  to 
Dr.  Williams,  ranks  second  only  to  the 
plain  of  the  Ganges. 

The  Held  is  divided  Into  (ti.'e  presiding, 
elders*  districts,  each  C(|ual  in  sikc.  and 
many  limes  greater  in  popuLition,  to  an 
ordinary  Annual  Conference  in  the  United' 
Slates. 

Rev.  W.  T.  Hobari  reports  the  Peking 
District : 

This  District  comprises  five  regular 
charges  with  Quarterly  Conlerenccs.  and 
iwo  classes  which  will  grow  into  regular 
classes  soon.  Two  ot  these  are  in  Pe- 
king ;  the  others  arc  all  within  a  nulius  of 
forty  iniks. 

The  usual  lines  of  work  have  been 
pursueil  Ihe  jiast-year  with  good  success. 
Books  have  been  distributed  aiid  Ihe 
Gospel  preached  at  fairs.  Sunday  services 
have  been  held  at  all  our  ttations.  and 
our  helpers  have  been  diligent.  For  the 
first  lime  Asbury  Chapel,  Peking,  has 
been  in  charge  of  a  native  pastor,  tind  has. 
prospered  under  his  care. 

The  street  cUapel  hns  been  opened  reg- 
ularly, a  nurnlier  h^vc  j'lined  the  Church, 
and  a  very  large  number  have  heard  ihe- 
prcacliing  of  the  word.  Othera  have 
liern  brought  into  the  Churcb  throi^h 
the  hospital,  which  has  proved  a  success- 
ful evangelizing  agency  during  the  year. 
The  Sunday  congrcg^ilions  have  grown. 
The  Sund;ty-»chool  has  hail  an  average 
attendanee  o(  over  2501  Large  number* 
of  heathen  women  and  chlMrcn  attend* 
and  some  are  reached  and  saved. 

Al  the  Southern  City  there  has  been  ft 
year  of  good  work.  The  average  attend- 
ance on  the  Sabbath  services  is  49.  A 
Thursday  aliernoun  prayer- meeting  has 
been  well  sustained.  The  n-niive  church 
alone  has  contributed  to  all  purposes 
about  $3;.  Tlie  total  from  all  sources  is. 
over  lyo. 

The  work  on  ihe  Hanlsun  Circuit  has- 
been  at  Ik  standstill.  On  Tung-an  Circuit 
there  has  been  some  growth  and  a  gratify- 
ing missionary  coUeciian.  lluangtsui^ 
Circuit  reports  a  good  increase,  Al 
Chang-ping  our  memhersbip  has  doubled 
during  the  year.  Spiritually  our  mem- 
bership is  not  on  a  high  plane. 

Kev.  W.  F.  Walker  reports  the  Tient- 
sin District : 

Thit  DisiTici  comprises  six  circuits  and 
itMiions.  lour  of  which  find  their  centcrit» 
the  city  of  Tientsin,  The  field  is  a  large 
one.  Twelve  departmental  cities,  and 
towns  almost  without  number,  arewiibin 
the  bounds  of  the  District.  On  the  Nan- 
|kung  Circuit  at  the  village  of  Sungantsun 
n  class  has  been  organised  with  4  mem- 
bers and  16  probationers 

The  chapel  in  Ihe  West  City  is  locitcd 
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■on  a  small  back  street  and  is  difficult  to 
find.  Tientsin  Circuit  has  been  without  a 
regular  preacher,  but  some  work  has  been 
<lone  by  colporteurs.  Two  probationers 
are  reported  and  several  inquirers. 

On  the  Tsanchou  Circuit  the  native 
preacher  and  his  colporteur  have  donecon- 
siderable  evangelistic  work  in  adjoining 
cities  and  towns. 

Rev.  F.  Brown  reports  Wesley  Chapel 
and  East  Gate  Chapel.  Tientsin  : 

The  congregations  have  increased  and 
the  prayer  and  class  meetings  have  been 
fairly  well  sustained.  We  have  a  monthly 
tnissiouary  prriyer- meeting  at  which  we 
■ditfuse  missionary  information  and  take 
'Collections  for  missions. 

The  missionaiy  subject  has  been  kept 
prominently  before  the  people,  and  our 
school-boys  have  helped  us.  Each  boy 
was  supplied  with  a  card  upon  which  was 
■written,  "  For  the  Missionary  Fund."  I 
Also  supplied  each  boy  with  a  pin  with 
«vhich  he  was  to  pick  a  hole  in  the  card 
for  each  cash  received.  A  double  object 
was  gained.  First,  the  boys  became  in- 
terested in  other  heathen  lands.  Second, 
-an  addition  of  $;  to  our  missionary  col- 
lection. 

Bishop  Fowler,  when  here,  dedicated 
the  new  East  Gate  Chapel.  Since  that 
lime  it  has  been  opened  almost  daily,  and 
a  large  number  of  people  have  listened  to 
ihe  word  preached.  A  few  have  joined 
the  Church  while  many  remain  as  in- 
<|uirers.  A  regular  Sabbath  service  has 
been  sustained,  ministered  lo  either  by  the 
native  pastor  or  myseU,  and  at  the  close 
of  each  day's  preaching  a  conversational 
class  and  prayer  meeting  has  been  held. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Walker  reports  the  Shan- 
tung District : 

Anchiachuang  is  the  center  of  our 
■work  in  this  District.  The  record  of  the 
past  year  has  been  a  brij^hl  page.  There 
has  been  an  unabated  interest  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the 
growth  of  the  membership  attests  the 
fidelity  of  the  pastor  and  his  assistants. 
There  arc  now  70  full  members  and  125 
probationers,  besides  40  inquirers  on  the 
District. 

Rev.  G.  R.  Da\-is  reports  Tsunhua 
District : 

As  yet  not  many  among  the  thousands 
■of  this  region  have  believed  our  report. 
There  has  been  a  reasonable  amount  of 
■success.  The  street  chapel  in  the  city 
has  been  well  attended  on  market-days. 
The  Sabbath  congregations  have  been 
large.  There  are  three  regular  .Siibhaih 
appointments  on  the  Tsunhua  Circuit,  at 
■one  of  which  one  of  the  members  has 
loaned  a  part  of  his  house  for  a  preach- 
ing-place. 


.  Liang-tzu-ho,  on  the  circuit  of  (he  same 
name,  is  the  natural  center  of  a  large 
number  of  villages,  and  here  we  have  a 
good  membership.  A  native  house  has 
been  transformed  into  a  very  convenient 
chapel,  with  a  sealing  capacity  of  over 
one  hundred.  From  this  church  have 
come  a  number  of  our  most  promising 
school-boys.  Here  also  is  found  a  large 
company  of  women,  regular  in  their  at- 
tendance upon  the  Sabbath  services. 

At  Ping-an-cheng-tzu  we  have  rented 
a  place  and  opened  a  chapel  for  street- 
preaching.  The  Feng-jen  and  Yu-tien 
circuits  have  practically  been  one.  The 
membership  is  very  much  scattered 
through  a  number  of  villages  over  a  large 
territory.  Some  few  members  have  been 
baptized,  and  a  number  of  probationers 
await  baptism.  Some  advance  has  been 
made  in  membership  and  collections  all 
through  the  District. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Pyke  reports  the  Lanchou 
District : 

The  record  of  the  past  year  has  been 
one  of  encouraging  progress  in  the  face 
of  strong  opposition  and  persecution. 
The  persecution  has  been  general  and 
malignant  and  more  than  usually  in- 
genious and  vindictive.  A  dangerous 
book,  filled  with  foul,  slanderous  charges 
against  Christianity  and  its  followers, 
called.  The  Death-blow  to  Corrupt  Doc- 
trines, has  been  industriously  circulated, 
and  has  inflamed  the  people  against  us. 

One  of  our  colporteurs  was  stoned  and 
narrowly  escaped  death.  Another  was 
beaten.  Three  members  were  assaulted 
and  beaten  severely.  One  man  was  boy- 
cotted lo  compel  him  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  temples  and  theatricals  and 
to  worship  the  gods  of  hail  and  pestilence, 
while  all  the  insults  of  a  corrupt  language 
have  been  heaped  upon  the  followers  of 
foreigners  and  their  Jesus. 

{notwithstanding  these  things  the  work 
has  gone  steadily  forward  and  accessions 
have  been  numerous.  On  the  Lanchou 
Circuit  new  societies  have  been  formed, 
chapels  rented,  and  schools  begun  in  three 
large  villages.  Several  literary  men, 
among  them  two  of  the  first  degree,  have 
joined  the  Church,  and  several  other  men 
of  means  and  influence  have  entered  the 
Church,  and  in  nearly  every  case  have 
given  evidence  of  sincerity  and  earnest- 
ness. 

Notwithstanding  the  persecutions  and 
sionings  at  Shanhai-Kuan  thirty  have 
joined  the  Church  at  that  place  on  proba- 
tion, and  there  are  many  inquirers,  some 
of  them  literary  men  of  the  first  degree. 

Six  years  ago  the  first  work  was  under- 
taken on  this  District,  and  this  year  we 
report  62  members.   90  probationers,  3 


chapels  owned  by  the  society,  4  rented, 
and  small  societies  in  five  villages  where 
services  are  held  in  private  houses. 

Rev.  L.  W.  Pilcher  reports  Peking 
University ; 

A  total  of  120  boys  and  youth  have 
been  under  instruction  during  the  j'ear. 
Many  more  applied  for  admission,  but 
were  rejected  from  lack  of  accommoda- 
tions. Of  this  number  5  arc  students  of 
medicine,  and  6  of  theology.  In  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  three  classes  were 
organized  1  the  freshman,  sophomore,  and 
junior  classes.  The  remainderconstitute 
the  preparatory  and  primary  departments. 
Steps  have  also  been  taken  toward  the 
opening  of  primary  schools  in  Tientsin 
and  Tsunhua.  This  has  been  a  year  of 
great  spiritual  blessing  to  both  teachers 
and  pupils,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  pu- 
pil who  did  not  come  under  its  power. 
When  the  students  separated  for  the  sum- 
mer holidays  nearly  all  the  members  of 
the  higher  classes  went  out,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  superintendent  and  presid- 
ing elders,  to  engage  in  evangelistic  work. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Curtiss  reports  the  Medical 
work  for  Peking : 

Altogether  8,083  persons  were  seen  at 
the  dispensaries  this  year— an  increase  of 
2,811.  The  increase  of  hospital  patients 
has  also  been  encouraging,  the  number 
last  year  being  67,  this  year  96.  There 
have  been  55  persons  treated  for  the  opium 
habit.  There  have  been  some  immediate 
spiritual  results  from  the  medical  work, 
and  25  have  united  with  iheChurch. 

Dr.  A.  Howc(Tsao  Yung-Kuci)  reports 
his  work  at  the  Jeho  silver  mines : 

I  began  to  receive  patients  the  day  after 
I  arrived  at  the  mines  and  have  had  2,239 
in  all.  Although  I  am  not  a  preacher, 
and  do  not  know  much  about  the  true 
doctrine,  i  felt  it  was  my  duty  to  tell  some 
one  about  Jesus,  so  my  work  was  a  double 
one.  I  gave  my  patients  a  httle  talk  before 
1  doctored  them.  I  also  had  special  meet- 
ings twice  a  week,  on  Sunday  and 
Wednesday  evenings,  preaching  to  all  the 
workmen. 

Dr.  N.  S.  Hopkins  reports  forTsunhua : 
When  our  medical  work  first  began 
here  there  was  little  or  no  opposition  to 
us,  but  since  building  the  hospital,  and 
people  see  we  have  come  to  stay,  there  is 
evidently  a  combined  effort  to  hinder  us, 
not  hesitating  lo  use  force  to  keep  patients 
from  coming  to  us.  The  utter  disregard 
of  the  people  for  all  directions  as  to  taking 
medicine  and  sanitary  measures  oft  com- 
plicates the  question  of  treating  them  suc- 
cessfully. The  evangelistic  part  of  our 
work  has  been  very  interesting  and  we 
hope  profitable.     An  experiment  has  been 
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made  in  the  vraf  o^  enlniiice  fees,  and  we 
hare  made  the  tmlrance  fee  I  tic  price  of  a 
book,  giviDK  all  who  cnme  far  the  firsi 
lime  a  copy  ot  the  Catechism,  and  about 
two  thousand  copies  have  been  <li^lnt>- 
titcd  >n  thi&  manner.  We  have  had  a  d»i1y 
pnyer  icrricc  and  huT  held  private  meet- 
ings each  (lay  with  th«  in  patients.  The 
loul  numlwr  of  {vaticnts    for   ihc  year, 

S.33' 

The  Woman's  Forcipn  Missionary  So- 
oetjr  work  has  prospered.  The  Hekiiig 
boirdlng-scliool  iiiuch  increased  during 
Its  last  session,  mare  than  lo  new 
^3  comirtg  in.  four  day-schuob  hare 
been  manuained  in  Peking. 

In  Ticnifcjn  2  ilay-Khools  tiavc  been 
in  ojicraiioii ;  3  naliw  teachers  and 
line  Biblc-woman  employed.  Awomcn's 
ir3in>n}(>cbss  w;is  in  session  live  months 
aiid  enrolled  34  members, 

InT^unhuaa  boarding-schooi  has  been 
lUrtril  Milh  1 5  girls,  and  there  arc  3 
<i4Y-^h«ols.  Miss  Dr.  T^rry  rcpvits  that 
itir  niotlical  work  has  increased  both  in 
ihc  tiimtbrr  of  [uiiienis  treaieil  and  the 
tnanltcrnf  visil»  made,  the  toiaE  number 
((patients  treated  being  1,910. 

MciiDr.  Gloss  fcpons  for  ih«  liibclla 

Faber     Hospital    and    dispensaries     at 

atsinthat  the  toi.-il  niirnlier  of  patients 

^tmtedvrah  9.49->  suri^ieal  operations,  35: 

olUto  oui-palienis,  jji. 

ANNt;AL  Mebtinc. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  North 
_China  Mission  w.»*  held  in  Peking,  hegin- 
Oct.  15,  Uishop  Andrews  presiding, 
t.  Hopkins  and  [Jr.  CuiIiks  were  given 
bcal  preachers'  license.  The  statistics 
:  I  i.399inembert(.in(l  probaliniiers. 
\-iA  been  187  adult  baptisms  .ind 
.111  increase  of  i:7c-'omniunie^nts  »ml  144 
fn>ta(ionen.  The  appointments  made 
«ae  as  follows : 

II.  II.  Lowtv,  SiipariOMwInie. 
PiMiiui  tlisr  ~W.   I'.  Hotun,  V.  E. 

Arinry  Ctuycl.  rckini.  O.  W.  WUIilti  3«ullMm 
Of,  P   D.  OuBCwiIlasdr- X- Svn. 

I.  W.    rachw,  dun  uf  CulliTp    «r  l.ittcnl  Atl^ 

IM^  Da>*«niiri    V-    I>.    I.jntirctl.   iiriiff^wr  in 

r-^,^^  lib«t»l  Ant.  Ptklnv  I'liivTrvily  :  MiM  V 

.  j^ofcvnr  m  C«llcxc  q'  liberal  Artv  Tckiiiic 

-  ■-■T  i  H.  H.  Lowiy.  cl<»ii  io  Sditml  uf  Theol- 

^r .  Ml'.  T.  Hi^lun,  fvafcucr  iir  Sch'vl  nf  I'tKolof^y  -, 

M.  L- Tali,  prvCauor   em  Schqcl  af  Tlicolt^^^  IidL'. 

'-       '     y.    CMm,  ffotenai  In  SfbiKiI  a(  IMtiJicliw. 

■  < '.  V,:    H.  CatllK.  pntrmtit  iii    Stifiml  of 

^   uhI   in  chaiv  uT  baapiljl:  a    lloav.  In- 

WMiia  bt>choal  of  Mnliciac  :  D.  K.  OtluniE.  phjrii- 
•MB  Md  iiwiiimi  w  ill*  SO**'  ■■  ■■<••  K  u  SIxu. 

TMWi  Dm-.— W.  P.  W4ft«r.  ¥.  B- 
WoiWr  ffciwl  •■J  EaM  Cm*,  v.  nrawn  an  J  T  V. 

wi*  ri-«i  ult.— II.  II.  t^tj.  p.  E. 

T«e»  Kn  Ci«w  Disr.— G.  K.  D»vi..  I>.  E. 
tat  *:''*    Ma^pital  ABd   D'upthwry,  S.  S.  HAf>. 


Lai  Chow  Dar— J.  H.  Prt*,  P.  £. 
W.F.  M.S.  Work, 
Miu  C.  M.  CiHliDiSB,  Uiib'  Uaanlinf-Nclioal. 
PiUnjI ;  Mi»  N,  R.  Orein.  Gill-"  Bi.iif  J!in-«Jii,«)l. 
I^kiii^  ;  Mni  J^l.  }.  Keiiin^.  Ciglb'  llifAJ  J£fi(4i:TtiMl, 
^Vkiii);:  Vlio  F.  O.  WUien.  Ciili'  llu<iJin(4<hcAl. 
f  thiiuc :  MiH  A.  D.  Dlmi.  M.U.  lubHIa  Fuha 
lloapiial  Olid  Uiifciiui ha.  I'lenliin  :  Mn.  C.  kl. 
Jcwci'l.  Triiniiij^-MzNotjl  [or  Uitilr  Women.  Titnuin; 
Miu  A.  11-  Slvtii.  ^usuUiU  iu  [ui«lU  IMitr  lloi- 
pul.  Timiuii  ;  Miu  K.  G.  Terry,  M.D,.  U«<t-»l 
Wuili  ib4  Womlo'i  llopilkl.  r>ui>  Hua;  Miu  I..  G. 
Htia,  M.D..  Womra't  Work  and  Cirli'  iMbool,  Twu 
Hiu. 

West  CtiliM  SIUbIok. 

Rev.  Spencer  Lewis,  (he  iuperintend- 
criL  reports : 

The  report  is  that  of  the  single  suuon 
Chungking.  Kightyear<  ago  ihc  lirsi  two 
l.imilics  Appointed  to  this  Musioii  were 
ju>i  reaching  China.  A  lilil«  l»s  th.in 
ae^'en  years  ago  Chungking  was  entered. 
It  wati  over  a  >car  before  irgular  work 
was  begun.  In  less  than  two  years  and 
a  half  it  was  broken  up  by  a  rioi.  Then 
came  twenty  months  of  inaction  which 
lias  been  followed  by  nineteen  months  of 
regular  work.  Our  members  h.id  become 
somewhat  5CHttcre<l.  so  that  last  year  wc 
reported  fewer  than  before  llw  riot.  We 
ihU  year  repon  a  small  Increase. 

Our  street  chapel  has  been  open  most 
of  the  year  on  Sund.n)'s.  and  d.iily  since 
the  close  of  the  ea.imin;ilions.  We  have 
lieen  ilepending  for  ilie  p.iH  ye.ir  on  volun- 
Ury  jjre.»chinjj.  We  hrjj.in  lait  )car  hj- 
asking  three  members  to  go  on  Sunday  aft- 
ernoons with  the  missionary  to  the  street 
chapel,  and  h.ivc  seen  fit  to  extend  the 
plan.  Seven  members  take  ihHr  iiirns 
in  going,  e.ich  one  day  in  the  week.  Sev- 
eral of  their  numht-r  nre  cloth-seller*,  but 
their  time  is  given  cheerfully  for  this  pur- 
pose. Tiie  <|u:ililyur  the  preaching  is  not 
high,  but  the  effort  is  bcnefidal  to  them- 
selvM  and  is  calculated  to  make  a  good 
imprcSMon  upon  those  who  hear  Ihein. 

Our  cjipcrience  with  native  preachers 
has  been  far  from  aaiigfaciorj".  Wc  were 
obliged  to  dismiss  the  out-  employed  Inst 
year.  Getting  the  niembrr-i  to  work 
themselves  made  them  realiie  more  fully 
that  the  work  belongetl  10  lliem.  Conse- 
<lucTil1y  when,  a  short  time  ago.  we 
hroacbed  the  idea  of  payinjt  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  preacher  themselves,  (bey  re- 
sponded quite  heartily.  Two  or  three  an- 
giving  one  tenth  ol  Iheir  income,  and 
others  in  less  proportion.  Their  number 
being  so  sm.-ill  the  sum  of  iheir  gifts  is 
small.  At  present  it  is  supplemented  by 
a  conlribuiicin  from  one  of  the  mission- 
aries, but  il  is  hoped  thai  in  a  short  time 
they  will  be  able  to  assume  the  full  sup- 
port themselves. 

Pressure  of  other  work  has  prevented 
much  itineration  during  the  year.  Only 
two   journeys  have  been    made    besides 


those  of  Colporteur  Wai^.     Th«  result 

of  a  vi^t  10  a  small  city  ncaily  one  hun> 
dred  miles  from  here  was  several  pro- 
fessed inquirers.  We  have  a  prolMtiuner 
there  who  is  a  very  lealous  witness,  and 
we  are  trusting  ihat  we  shall  yet  sc«  some 
fruit  there. 

After  the  Chinese  New  Year  our  boys' 
school  hAil  the  large  attendance  t«hicb  is 
c«>mmun  at  thai  time  of  the  year,  but  the 
iiumtier  gradu^illy  fell  olT,  and  wc  diik- 
missed  others  fur  b^iness  or  stupidity  or 
very  irregular  attendance.  The  result  Is 
we  have  a  school  smaller  in  numbers  but 
of  belter  average  quality  than  ever  before. 
The  present  numlwr  is  11.  They 
study  their  own  books  and  the  ordinary 
Chrisii.tn  studies,  each  of  which  is  ex- 
plained to  ihcm.  In  addition  8  of 
them  have  been  studying  mental  arilh- 
melie. 

We  ha\"e  lately  completed  a  double 
mission  house.  The  house  is  of  brick,  iwo 
stories  high,  with  a  veranda  running  the 
whole  IciiKlh  of  the  from.  It  is  40  feci  in 
depth,  exclusive  of  t  tic  veranda,  and  nc;itly 
So  feel  long.  It  IK  intended  for  two  fami- 
lies. From  its  upprrr  windows  and  ve* 
mnda  opens  a  far-reaching  view  of  city, 
river,  nnd  encircling  mountains.  The 
house  is  buill  over  the  twins  of  the  one  de- 
stroyed in  the  riot.  Wc  have  also  pur- 
chased an  excellent  property  on  which  to 
build  a  hospital  and  properly  on  which 
wc  hope  to  build  a  good  thapel. 


niiwIoilBrlcK   uf   llio   Hrlliodtbt   f{pl»- 
capal  triiureli  tK-nt  lorhlRN. 

TIn  firu  dale  indicates  when  they  cniercd 
ihe  intnion  fi«lit,  the  t^eotiH  wlien  ihcy  Icfl. 
cither  by  rclu tiling  to  llic  United  Ktilci.  or  by 
death.  If  relircil  iiy  drntli  a  :«tar  h  attached 
In  the  date  ;  f  deirKu jiei.  inistionarie*  of  iho 
W-Muatik  l'or«igti  Miuionaiy  Society. 

lHi1j,nn  DvriElit  CuUina. . .    ...  1847  iSji 

Mo»ci  C,  \Vnite  (now  iw  Nc"* 

H«vtn,  Conn.) I847  1854 

Mr«.  J.i>iK  I<^liel  Wlilte 1S47  t&i$* 

IletirvllkkoV 1846  1849 

Mr«.  i;  U.  Ilitkok 1648  1849 

Ruherl  -S  Mai'Uy  (nuw  in  San 

FeniandD.Cal.) 1S48  IS7I 

Mil.*     Ilentictta    C.    Hpctry 

(Micloy).- 1S50  187s 

Isaac  W.  Wil«y.  MO 1*51  iCSJ 

Mrs.  F.  J-  Wiky iSjl  i95J» 

lames  Colder l8si  lSf4 

Mrs.  EC  Colder i6ji  1854 

Mill  M.  Si-cley  (White) 1851  1854 

Knulus  WciiiwoTil 1855  i8&: 

iln.  Anna  M.  Wentwortli,--  .1855  I«S5» 

Oliv  GiliMin ....1S55  I!*hs 

Ura.  KKia  C.  Gibion 1855  iS(>j 

Stephen  I..  lialdwiii  (now  at 

i;o  l-'ifih  avc.  Ncvi  Vork>.l!ijg  18S0 

Mn.  Nellie  M.   tlnldiarin 1859  iMl' 

Miu  lieulali  Wtxfbion 1859  1885 

Miu  Sarah  IL  Wuoblon  (txnr 

in  Mt.  Ilulty,  N.  J.). 1639  1885 
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Miss  Phebc  E.  Potter  (Went- 

wnnh) 1859 

Carlos  Roscne  Martin 1859 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  A.  Manin 1839 

Nathan  bites 1861 

Mrs.  S.  Moore  Sites l85l 

SlepKen  L.  Binkley 1862 

Mr-i.  Eliwhetli  K.  Ilinidey,. .  .i86a 

Wis.  tllie  E.   Baldwin l86a 

Virgil  C.  Hart  (n<"*  '"  ^'*" 
yorltcity) 1865 

Mrs.  J.  Addie  Hart 1865 

Lucius  N.    Wheeler  (now  ^t 
HvaLsvilk-,  Wis.) 1865 

Mrs.  Mary  P:.  Wheeler 1865 

Elbert  S.  Todd  (now  in  Balti- 

mwK,  M-l 1866 

Mrs.  Emma  S,  Todd 1866 

>liram  H.  Lowrv 186; 

Mrs.  Parlhie  E.'Lowry I867 

Franklin  Ohlinger  (now  Mis- 
^onary  at  Seoul,  Korea)...  .1S70 

Nathan  J.  Plumb .1870 

John  Ing 1870 

Mrs.  Lucy  E.  H.  Ing 1670 

Henry  H.  Hall 1870 

George  R.  Davis 1870 

Leander  W.  Pilcher 1870 

Miss  Maria  Brownf  (Davis)..  .1871 
Miss  Maiy  Q.  Porterf  (Game- 

well) 1871 

MissLucyH  Hoig.f 1S72 

Miss  (ietitutic  Howc.t 1872 

1!   E.  Edgell  (niiiv  in    Frank- 
lin. \V.  Va.} 1873 

Mrs  H.  E.  Edgell 1873 

Andrew  Stritmatler 1873 

John  R.  Hykes 1873 

Albert  J.  Cook 1873 

Sylvanus  U.  Harris 1873 

Mrs.  T.  L.  Hiiiris 1873 

Wilbur  Fisk  Walker 1873 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Walker 1873 

tH.  Pyke 1873 
rs.  r.  H.  Pyke 1873 

Miss  Julia  F.  Walling  (Plumb).i873 
Hiss    L.    L.   Combs,    M.D.f 

(Scriimaitcr).  1873 

Miss  Signumey  Trask,  M.D.f 

(now    Mrs.    Cowles,  Dover, 

Mass.  J 1874 

Miss  Lettie  Mason,  M.D.,t-  'I874 
IJ.  W  Cl!i.indlcr(nowalNiles, 

Oliid) 1874 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Chandler 1874 

Un.  Henry  IL  Hall 1874 

W.  E.  TiuUell.  M-D 1S74 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Tarbell 1874 

Miss  L,  A.  Campbell,  .M.D.+.  1S75 
Mrs.  IScriha  Olilingcr  (now  in 

Seoul     Korcii) 1876 

Miss  l.eonira  IToward,  M.l>.,ti877 

William  G.  Benton 1877 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Pilcher 1878 

Miss  Julia  E.  Sparr.  M.D..  +  .187S 

Miss  Delia  E.  Howe,+ 1879 

Mrs.  K.  C.  Bushnell,  M. ]).,+. 1879 
Miss  Clara  M.  Cushman,! . .  . .  1879 

Marcus  L.  Taft 1880 

Thomas  C.Carter  (now  at  Chai- 

tanooEa,  Tenn.) 1880 

Mrs.  T.  C.  Carter 18S0 

Oscar  W.   Willils 1S80 

Mrs.  O.  W  Willit* 1880 

Miss  Elh  Giklirisl,  M.D.,t.-i8eo 

Mr*.  J.   R.  Hykes 18S1 

Frank  D,  Gamewell 18S1 

Miss  Annie  II.  Sears,! '83i 

Miss  Eliiabetli  U.  Vales 1S81 

SpenciT  Lewis isgi 

Mrs.  Spencer  Lewis 1S81 

Geoi^e  B.  Smvih iS8j 

Mrs.  G.  B.  Sm'yili 1  SSa 

J.  L.  Taylor.  M.D iSSa 
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1864* 

1865 


1864 
1864 
1880 

188B 
1888 

1873 
1873 

1868 
1868 


1888 

1874 

1874 
187& 


1875 
187s 

1880 

1879 
187+ 

1874 


1S80 


1885 
1876 

1883 
1883 
187(1 
1875 
1S75 
1878" 

1888 
1B85 
1878 

1885 
I882 
i8Sz 


i88z 
i88z 


1883 


1884 


1SS3 


Mrs.  J.  L  Taylor 1882 

Charles  F.  Kupfer i86a 

Mt^.  L,  E.  Kuf)fcr 1882 

Myrtiii  C,  U'llftn 1882 

W'ts..  M.  C.  Wilcox 18B3 

Geoi^e  W.  Woodall  (now  at 

North  Ferrisburg,  Vt.) 1882 

Mrs.  G,  W.  Woodall 1682 

James  H.  Wf-rky 1882 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Wdrk-y i88a 

Thoma5  II.    Woilcy  (now    at 

E«tet.   Nel..l.  ..., 1882 

Mrs.  T.   H.  Worley i88a 

George  R.  Davis 1882 

Wm.  T.   Hobart 1882 

Mrs.  E,  M.  Hoban 1882 

Miss    [,.   E  .Akers.  M.D.t...i882 

iiiiie'  Jackson          1883 
Irs.  (,imes  Jackson 1883 

Mrs.  'M.  L  Tift. 1883 

Mrs.  CM.Jewell.f. 1B83 

Geo.  B.  Crews,  M,D 1883 

Mrs.  G.  B.  Crews 1883 

MissFrauctst.  Wheelet.f 1883 

Miss    Mary  C.  Robinson.f 1B83 

Robert  C.  Beebe,  M.  D 1884 

Mr^.  R.  C.  Beebe 1884 

W  C.  Longden. 1884 

Mrs.  W.  C,  Longilen 1884 

ioel  A.  Smilh 1884 
Irs.  J.  A.  Smith,! 1884 

MissC.  A.  Corey,  M.D.,t 1B84 

Miss  L  M.  Fisher.f 1884 

MissC.  I.  Jewett,t 1884 

Miss  Anna  D.  Gloss,  M.D.,t. .  18S5 

Mi^s  Nellie  R.  Green.f 1BB6 

Miss  Susan  M.  Pray,  M.D.,t.  .1886 

John   Waliey 1886 

Mrs.  I.  Walley 1886 

George  A.  Stuart,  M.D 1886 

Mrs.  G.  A.  Stuart 1886 

E.  S.  Little 1886 

Mrs.  E.   S.   Little 1B86 

H.  Olin  Cady 1886 

N.  S.  Hopkins.  M.D 1886 

Mrs.  N.  S.  Hopkins 1886 

J.  J.  B.tnbury 1886 

Mrs.  r.  |.  Banbury 1886 

MissKlUCSIiaw,  t 1887 

W.  H.   Curliss,  M  D 1887 

Mrs.  W     H.Curtiss 1887 

John  C.    Ferguson 1887 

Mrs.  J.  C.Ferguson 1887 

Miss  Vesta  O.  Greer 1887 

W.  H.  Lacy 1B87 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Lacy 1887 

D.  W.  Nichols 1887 

Mrs.    D.  W.   Nichols 1887 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Carlton,  M.D,.t.i887 
MissEdnaJ  Terry.  M.D., +..,1887 
Miss    Mabel  C.  Hartford 1887 

F.  Brown 1887 

Mrs.  F.   Brown 1887 

T.Donohue 1888 

Mrs.   T.   Donohue 1888 

J.  J.  Giegorv.  M.D 1888 

Mrs.  J.  J.Gicuoty   1888 

Mrs.  Julia  Hon.ifidcl.t 1888 

Miss  [.nilian  i;,  Hnle,! 1888 

Miss  Ella  Jciliii'iffn.t 1888 

Miss  Mary  Kclrlng.t 1S88 

Miss   Kmiiia  Milclicll.f 18S8 

Miss  Sarah  Peiers.f ....16B8 

Miss  Anna  ,Slecrc,| '....  1889 

Miss  FrancL-'.  0.  \ViKfiri,+ 1889 

MissLydiaA.  Trimble 1889 

E.  R.JellJson,  M.D 18B9 

A.    C.   Wright 18S9 

Mrs.    A.   C.  Wright 1889 

Miss   Haltie  E.  Davis 1889 

S.  A.  Smirh 1889 

D.   E.  Osborne,   M.D 1889 

Mrs.   D.    E.  Osborne 1889 

Miss   Eva   J.  McBuniie :88g 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Jellison i8go 


1883 
1889 
1B89 


l8!iB 
1888 


1885 
1885 


1885 


iBBs 
1885 


18S7 


Need  or  tfc«    maia   Tli«oloclc«l  8«m- 

BY  REV.  T.  J.  SCOTT,  D.D. 

There  is  only  one  Methodist  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  among  the  260.000,000  of 
India  !  It  was  founded  in  1873,  by  the 
gift  of  I20.000  from  the  Rev.  D,  W. 
Thomas,  of  ihe^'orth  India  Conference. 
It  has  50  far  turned  out  165  native  mis- 
sionaries and  44  Christian  teachers.  The 
students  are  almost  entirely  supported 
in  the  school  by  scholarships,  simply  be- 
cause in  becoming  Chiislians  either  they 
"suffer  the  loss  cf  all  things  or  they 
give  up  any  means  of  livelihood  they  had 
and  must  depend  on  the  school.  The  sup- 
port of  a  student  amounts  to  from  (2  50 
to  t3  50  ^  month.  One  ihousand  dollars- 
invested  at  a  fair  interest  insures  ihe  per- 
petual suppon  of  a  man  in  the  school. 

If  ministers  in  America,  notwithstand- 
ing the  aid  derived  from  Christi.'jncivllira- 
tion,  from  the  Church  and  the  Chfislian 
home,  need  the  training  of  the  hcoioEi-caJ 
semiiinry,  much  more  by  far  do  our  can- 
didates, brought  in  from  paganism  and 
Islam.  The  call  for  igative  pastors  and 
fivatigelisis  is  great.  Converis  are  num- 
bered by  ihe  thousands  annually.  They 
are  scattered  in  at  least  athousand  towns 
and  villages.  They  must  be  oiganized 
into  circuits  under  pastors.  This  work  is 
rapidly  spreading  and  pastors  and  evan- 
gelists must  be  mullipllcd  Calls  con- 
stantly come  to  the  school  for  preachers. 
One  is  just  received  from  a  missionary  of 
the  London  Missionary  Soi:iety  fi^c  hun- 
dred miles  away,  saying,  "ser^l  me  a 
good  man."  Another  coines  from  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Souih  ndia  Cohfeifence,  a 
thousand  miles  away,  saying,  send  me 
two  good  men."  A  native  evangelist,  a 
graduate  of  this  Seminary,  writes :  "  On 
every  hand  the  people  arc  hungering  and 
thirsting  for  salvation.  In  many  places, 
for  instance,  in  Kashipore  and  Khattinna, 
etc.,  people  are  ready  for  baptism,  but  I 
have  held  them  back  for  the  present  be- 
cause they  are  not  properly  instructed. 
As  far  as  I  am  able  1  stay  two  or  three 
d^iys  in  a  place  and  give  them  instruction  ; 
but  this  is  not  enough  ;  they  need  instruct- 
ed and  experienced  teachers  to  remain  in 
their  midst.  So,  my  dear  sir,  kindly  send 
one  or  two  men  who  can  teach  these  peo- 
ple the  Bible."  Such  is  the  opening — 
such  is  the  cry! 

This  Seminar)'  should  be  a  veritable 
West  Point  for  the  missionary  war  in  In- 
dia. Bishop  Foster  said  it  is  the  most 
impununt  |X)iiit  "  in  our  work  in  India. 
Our  endowment  is  about  $30,000.  We 
want  to  double  this  at  once.  Money  is 
needed  for  scholarships,  for  buildings,  for 
teachers,   and   for  appliances  generally. 
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The  home  church  luis  the  money.  \Vc 
have  \.\>KUackfrt.  ihe  stuiUn/i,  l\\f  afim- 
i^£.  and  a  A^xr/  fur  ilic  work.  Du  conic 
up  lu  the  help  of  the  LoicL  The  idols 
are  b«ing  sitalfcn  out  of  India.  SnUnic 
aj[cncy  is  seeking  to  put  in  infidelity  and 
aihrism.  Men  of  (iod,  now  \a  (he  rescur  ! 
Dunalionsmay  be  sent  thruogh  the  Mis- 
SMfiaiy  SccmAne»  or  directly  to  the 
-wnlcrot  Bareilly.  N-W.  P.,  India. 

|pr«*tv>t>n(  mwalonaln  Crhln*, 

Who  wan  the  first  IVoioManl  nntsion- 
ATf  in  China  ?  Roticrt  MoniNoii,  who  was 
ant  oot  by  the  London  Society  in  1807. 

What  (Ci^c^i  work  did  he  do  for  the 
OuBe«?  He  tTantlatcd  the  Bible  into 
the  Chinese  Ungunge. 

WItai  I*rmcst.inl  societies  sent  mission- 
ifiefc  to  China  brfurc  \>k^}  The  Lonilon 
M»Monar>'  Society,  in  1807  1  American 
Bouird  of  Comnii5!tionent  for  Kordgn 
Miuionii.  in  1830;  llic  Amcric^tnBuptisIs, 
In  ■8}4 ,  Ihe  Anieriun  Prole&tani  Episco- 
pal, in  1835  .  the  American  Ftcsbytchans. 
iaiS38. 

Wtwl  Proie«Ani  socieiin  and  churches 
■re  ^ent  rni:Mionarics  10  China  since  1840? 

American  R«rarTne>t  lUiitch).  1842. 

Brittsh  and  Foreign  Bible  Socieiy.  1843, 

Chujich  Mis3ioniry  Society,  iS+i- 

£-iglish  Ksptisi,  i)(4;. 

Methoth^t  Episcopn),  1S47. 

Screoth-Dav  B-iptisl,  1847. 

Atneric-iii  Baptist,  South,  1847. 

iUscI  Mission,  184". 

Eajflish  IVc^byicri^n,  1847. 

Kbcniih  Mution,  1847. 

Methodist' Lpotop^l.  South.  1S48. 

Berlin  Fouridlinj;  Huspiial,  1850. 

\Vc»Icyan  Missivniry  Society.  1851. 

Woman's  Union  Mii^on,  1859. 

Mrthotli&i  New  Connection,  t86x 

Society  Promoting  Fcmatc  Educatkint 
1K4. 

United  Prrshylerian.  Scotch.  1865. 

China  InUnd  MiMion.  186;. 

American  Prrsbytm.tn,  Suuili.  1867. 

United  Mrlhofiiii  FrceCliurch,  i»68. 

Bihic  Soocly  of  Scotland.  1868. 

Iiiih  f'rc5t>)lcnnn.  1S69. 

Canada  IVrsVlcriitn.  1871, 

Sociny  Prop.ig;iiio(i  of  Gospei  1874. 

Amcncin  liililc  Socieiy.  1876. 

ChurL-h  ..(ScoTl..nil,  1878, 

hfiiin  .\Iiw«n.  iSS:. 
[Allen  Evaniieltcal  Protestant,  1884. 
inibleChmtians,  1885. 

Foreign  ChriMtan  Missionary   Socieiy. 

Society  of  Krligious  Knowledge^  1886. 
Society  ul  Frirnds.  1886. 
ArsrriiMit  Siandiiuvun.  1887. 
Diotcli  of  Enyland.  Zenana.  188S. 

llow  many  rrotcsiam  mUtibimry  sncie- 
'  and  churches   have    missionaries    in 

■    ,?    39. 
What  WOT  th*  statistics  of  theseChina 

I  the  first  of  1S89? 
F«et(pi  miesionari** :  men.si6;  wives, 
single  M-omen.  260:  loiaC  1.133. 


N.iiirc  ordained  ministcni.  162. 
L'noriiaicicd  native  helpers.  1.378. 
Cummunic.miy  S4-S°5 
Pupils  in  schuoK,  14.817. 
Coiitnbutiona  by  nalivcs,  (44.173. 


It'MMc  Onr  4'tilnr«i-  t'olpnrieHr* 

Ur   HKV.  gPCNCER  LEWIS. 

Wang  is  J?  years  of  age  and  unmarrietl. 
Hit  home  is  in  a  village  about  seventy 
miles  from  Chungking.  Forscvcral  ycius 
he  has  been  a  sort  of  drunimer  for  a  house 
doing  A  K^""*^'  Ui!>inc>s,  One  day, 
about  a  year  and  a  h:ilf  .tgo,  while  in  the 
hu*y  city  of  Hochou.  \\c  saw  t^o  mis- 
sioriaries  preaching  and  selling  tracts. 

Soon  after  h«  look  passage  on  a  boat 
to  Chungking,  having  nilh  him  a  private 
venture  of  his  own  to  itie  aiiiuunt  of  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars,  tul  on  t))e  way  ihe 
boat  was  wrecked  and  his  goods  vscrc  a 
total  loss. 

A  few  days  later,  while  wandering  along 
the  street  during  the  enforced  Idleness 
cau9e<]  by  his  loss,  lie  lie.ird  the  M>und  of 
sii>gmg,  aiMl  stepped  Into  one  of  our 
chapels,  being  under  the  impression  at 
lirst  that  il  was  .1  Catholic  place  of  wnr* 
ship.  He  knew  something  .-tbout  the 
Catholics.  ■■Ah!"  said  he.  "  these  are 
the  same  foreigners  I  s.iw  selling  books  in 
Hochuu  the  other  <lay." 

Becoming  interested,  he  remained  after 
the  scrncc  10  make  inquiries.  This  was 
our  first  public  service  after  Ihe  riot,  and 
our  hcarls  were  much  cheered  by  this,  the 
first  fruits.  Wc  were  pleased  with  his 
bright,  frank  appearance,  and  apparent 
liacerily. 

He  immcdbtfly  began  attending  our 
public  services  and  continued  siuilying 
the  doctrine  for  several  months,  Wc 
were  a  liltic  suapiciuus  at  first,  because 
he  W.1S  wiihoui  einployincni.  but  he  paid 
his  own  hills  and  never  sought  employ- 
ment fiom  us.  When  Ins  funds  ran  low 
he  relumed  home,  assuring  us  (tint  he 
would  come  again.  The  little  church 
followed  him  with  many  prayer*. 

He  has  a  large  circle  of  rcliilivev  and 
friends,  and  it  wxs.  seen  that  the  young 
convert  would  have  much  to  contend  with 
if  he  stood  lirm  for  hi.s  new  faith.  His 
father  W.1S  dead,  but  his  mother  was  yet 
living,  together  with  several  brothers  and 
sisters, 

He  met  niiposilion  from  iin  older  brother, 
a  wild  military  student,  but  th«  yotinger 
iitcmberit  of  the  family  wete  inclined  to 
liMentoliim  whcnhciotd  Ihcm  of  ihc  Jesus 
doclrine.  His  mother  said  her  son's  con- 
duct was  hcttcr  than  il  usc<l  to  he.  so  she 
thought  that  the  religion  could  not  be 
very  bad. 

The  Arm  sent  him  on  a  journey  of  over 


two  hundrrti  niilr*  to  the  capil.'J  of  the 
province  to  purchase  silk.  He  iransaclcil 
Ihe  bUMne>»  Iv  ti>c  satisfaction  imd  pro6l 
of  his  employers  and  early  last  January 
was  back  in  Chungking. 

About  the  isl  of  April.  1S89,  he  was 
h^iptixcd  and  received  into  the  Church. 
But  before  that  time  he  was  anxious  to  do 
something  for  the  Master. 

We  gave  him  some  gospels  and  tracts, 
and  he  went  alwui  the  city  selling  them 
with  gmti  success.  He  that  proposed 
making  iripsinto  tliecountry.  He  wuuUi 
receive  no  salaiy,  and  insisted  on  paying 
all  his  traveling  expenses. 

This  disinieresUdness  in  the  midst  of 
so  much  self-seeking  was  refrenbing  and 
C.iused  our  souls  10  rejuice.  On  one  jour. 
ncy  he  brought  home  one  convert,  who  is 
one  of  our  brightest  probationers. 

On  another  journey  he  brought  home 
another,  who  pretended  to  be  an  inquirer. 
The  man  shared  his  room  with  him  for 
some  lime  and  then  rewarded  his  kind- 
ness by  running  away  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  cioiht-s  and  money. 

This  lo»4  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
do  scrmeihing  for  his  support ,  He  w.is  plan- 
ning to  return  home  and  ask  his  mother 
for  money  with  which  to  open  business  in 
Chungking.  It  seemed  a  pily  that  his 
services  should  be  lost  to  l  he  work  he  was 
doing:  so  we  suggested  to  the  inembcrs 
that  they  support  him  as  their  preacher 
and  colporteur,  and  they  responded  quite 
heartily. 

He  hAS  Ihlle  education,  but  is  studious 
and  industrious  and  gives  promise  of 
great  usefulness.  Through  his  previous 
business  be  has  an  extensive  acquaintance 
in  many  cities  and  villages,  and  we  trust 
that  this  fact  will,  through  God's  bles^ng. 
prove  of  great  value.  At  present  writing 
one  of  his  former  business  friends  is  coming 
daily,  and  ficcins  lo  be  an  earnest  inquirer. 


Bishop  TAVtxtit  announces  that  as 
AiKler>un  Fowler  is  unable  10  act  as 
Treasurer  for  the  Africa  Fund  of  his  mis- 
sions. Richard  Grant.  iSi  Mudvuii  St.. 
New  York,  will  continue  10  act  as  Treas. 
urer  of  both  South  America  aiwl  Africa 
until  other  arrangements  arc  perfected, 
and  conlhbutors  air  aikc<l  lo  sprcify  with 
donations  to  which  mis.«iun  field  their 
funds  will  be  applied.  k 

In  East  3gih  Strccl.  New  York  city,  a 
few  doors  from  Second  Avenue,  is  a  house 
with  a  gilt  sign  that  reads.  "  Socieiy  of 
Chinese  Christian  Brethren."  On  the  firsl 
door  religious  meetings  are  held.  A  room 
in  the  second  stor^*  is  set  apart  for  any 
brother  who  may  become  ill  iml  has  no 
real  home.  The  association  has  36  mem- 
bers, and  the)'  coninbule enough  tnnnihly 
to  pay  the  rent  ($70  per  month),  aided  t^ 
some  friends  in  the  city.  These  36  mem 
bcrs  also  support  a  Mission  in  China. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


^otes  anb  Comments. 


The  Missionary  Society  has  received 
from  the  estate  of  Rev.  Christian  Blinn 
$3,000,  less  (150,  thcamount  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Tax. 

Mrs.  Amanda  Smith,  who  has  been 
laboring  as  an  evangelist  in  Liberia  for 
several  years,  and  who  is  warmly  com- 
mended by  Bishop  Taylor,  is  now  at  65 
Elizabeth  Street,  Liverpool,  England.  She 
is  expected  in  the  United  States  this  year. 

The  Universalist  General  Convention 
has  appointed  Rev.  Geo.  L.  Perin  as  mis- 
sionary to  Japan,  and  he  is  to  make  his 
headquarters  in  Tokyo.  Hewill  be  able 
to  enter  into  the  labors  of  those  who  for 
twenty  years  have  faithfully  preached 
Christ  to  the  Japanese. 

The  Missionary  Society  is  looking  with 
deep  interest  to  the  reports  of  the  mission- 
ary collections  now  commencing  to  come 
in  from  the  Spring  Conferences.  To  sus- 
tain the  mission  work  as  it  is  needs  enlarged 
contributions.  To  push  forward  success- 
fully that  work  needs  greatly-enlarged  re- 
sources. "Am  1  my  brother's  keeper.^" 
needs  to  be  asked  in  the  light  of  the  word 
of  God,  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  the  means 
placed  at  our  disposal  by  the  providence 
of  God. 

We  call  special  attention  to  the  article 
on  "  The  Special  Need  of  Missions  in 
China."  We  agree  with  the  writer,  that 
the  greatest  need  in  the  mission  iield  is 
men  of  commanding  influence  and  power, 
and  that  we  are  not  to  wait  for  volunteers, 
but  should  make  application  for  the  ser- 
vices of  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  suc- 
cessful home  pastors  and  preachers.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  chronicle  a  change  in  the 
policy  of  our  missionary  societies  in  this 
respect. 

It  is  stated  in  the  London  Christian 
that  the  Royal  Niger  Company  has  made 
a  treaty  with  the  several  negro  Moham- 
medan powers  in  the  Soudan  of  Africa, 
cast  of  the  Niger,  promising  that  they  will 
do  nothing  toward  the  conversion  of  the 
Mohammedans,  but  will  do  all  in  their 
jwwer  to  obstruct  others  who  may  be 
seeking  to  effect  their  conversion.  Here 
is  open  war  upon  the  Gospel  by  a  com- 
pany representing  Great  Britain.  Surely 
the  company  has  greatly  exceeded  the 
powers  conferred  upon  it. 

Bishop  Hurst,  in  a  late  address  in  Balti- 
more, said  that  he  favored  the  division  of 
our  Missionary  society  into  a  home  and 
foreign  board.  It  is  probable  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  this  will  be 
done.  While  this  is  true  that  the  Chris- 
tian work  is  one  whether  in  the  home  or 
foreign  field,  it  is  also  true  that  money 


contributed  for  one  purpose  is  now  liable 
to  be  used  for  another.  Those  who  feel 
the  deepest  interest  in  the  work  in  the 
United  States  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  contribute  directly  to  that,  and  those 
who  prefer  that  their  money  should  be 
used  for  the  work  in  foreign  lands  should 
know  that  it  will  be  used  for  that  purpose. 
Now  all  money  is  placed  in  one  treasury, 
and  nearly  one  half  expended  in  the  United 
States,  the  balance  in  the  foreign  field. 

The  article  on  "  The  Gospel  in  Russia," 
written  by  our  correspondent  in  Russia, 
will  well  repay  perusal.  The  latest  in- 
formation from  Russia  is  that,  "  The  Czar 
has  granted  three  months  of  unsolicited 
leave  of  absence  to  M.  Pobednoszeff, 
the  procurator-general  of  the  Holy  Rus- 
sian Synod.  This  seems  to  foreshadow 
the  disgrace  of  the  so-long  powerful  pro- 
curator and  a  departure  from  the  regime 
of  religious  persecutions  which  he  has  so 
ruthlessly  carried  out,"  It  is  said  that  the 
Czar  has  read  the  pamphlet  written  by  Dr. 
Dalton,  and  that  he  has  been  moved  to 
pity  for  the  sufferings  of  the  Lutherans  in 
Finland.  The  London  CAristian,  in  an 
article  on  "  The  Atrocities  in  Siberia," 
says,  ■'  Russia  is  supposed  to  be  a  civil- 
ized and  a  Christian  country',  but  its  gov- 
ernment is  neither  civilized  norChristian." 
We  believe  there  are  tokens  that  evidence 
an  improvement  in  this  direction. 

Our  miaslonarles  aod  KIImIobb. 

Mrs.  N.  J.  Plumb  and  Miss  Wheeler,  of 
China,  are  on  iheir  way  to  the  United 
Stales. 

Considerably  over  3,000  have  been  bap- 
tized in  our  Indian  Missions  during  the 
past  year. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Bruere,  of  India,  is  residing 
for  the  winter  at  358  Evergreen  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Parker  writes  from  India : 
"  We  are  getting  openings  into  castes  that 
arc  very  large." 

Miss  E.  J.  McBurnic.  left  the  United 
States  the  last  week  in  December  to  re- 
enforce  our  Mission  at  Nanking. 

Rev,  J,  H.  Schively  is  reported  as  the 
newly-appointed  pastor  of  the  Grant  Road 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Bombay. 

Philander  Smith  Institute,  at  Mussoorie, 
India,  has  88  pupils,  and  is  flourishing 
under  the  charge  of  its  newly-appointed 
Principal,  Rev,  P.  M.  Buck. 

By  mislakethe  name  ofRev.  C.  A.  Gray 
appeared  last  month  among  the  mission- 
aries in  Singapore,  instead  of  Rev.  W.  N. 
Brewster.     Mr.  Gray  died  last  summer 

Rev.  W.  T.  Hobart  reports  the  case  of 
one  man  whose  conversion  in  a    new  vil- 


lage led  to  a  large  family,  of  eighteen  per- 
sons, forsaking  idolatry  and  asking  to  be 
received  into  church  fellowship. 

In  our  list  of  missionaries  given  last 
month  we  omitted  the  names  of  Miss  Ada 
M.  C.  Hartzell  and  Miss  Helen  M.  Low. 
who  are  in  charge  of  the  English  self-sup- 
porting school  in  Mexico  City. 

Rev.  C.  P,  Hard,  in  addition  to  his  du- 
ties as  presiding  elder  in  India,  is  making 
an  active  and  successful  canvass  forsub- 
scribers  to  the  Indian  IVitness.  What- 
ever he  does,  he  does  with  all  his  might. 

Rev.  H.  H.  Lowry,  Rev.  L.  W.Pilcher. 
and  Dr.  N.  S.  Hopkins  have  been  chosen 
delegates  to  the  Missionary  Conference  to 
be  held  in  Shanghai  next  May.  Rev.  J. 
H.  Pykc  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Curiiss  have  been 
elected  alternates. 

Mrs.  T.  J.  Scott  has  at  Bareilly.  India,  a 
class  of  Christian  work  consisting  of  the 
wives  of  the  theological  students.  Bishop 
Thoburn  says  that  Mrs.  Scott's  work  is 
hardly,  if  at  all,  of  less  importance  than 
that  of  her  husband. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Oldham,  Superintendent  of 
our  Malaysia  Mission,  is  now  in  this  coun- 
try, and  has  three  interesting  lectures,  on 
India,  Malaysia,  and  Buddhism,  which  he 
is  ready  to  deliver  to  those  who  may  wish 
to  hear  them.  His  address  is  box  836. 
Newburyport,  Mass. 

The  Star  of  India  for  Nov.  2!  says  : 
The  Methodist  Mission  in  Singapore  has 
been  re-enforced  by  the  arrival  of  Rev.  E. 
Luring.  Ph.D.,  from  Germany,  and  the 
return  of  Mr.  Kensett  from  England.  AH 
the  departments  of  the  work  are  reported 
to  be  flourishing  and  the  missionaries 
happy  and  hopeful. 

The  Christian  Alliance  of  Jan.  3  states 
that  Rev.  C.  F.  Kupfer,  who  has  been  a 
missionary  in  China  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  will  hereafter  be  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  International  Missionary  Al- 
liance. Rev.  A.  B.  Simpson  is  the  General 
Secretary-,  and  Rev.  V.  C.  Hart,  D.D..  the 
Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Alliance. 

The  Indian  IVitness  of  Nov.  2  says 
ihai  Rev.  W.  F.  G.  Cnrties  of  Secunder- 
ab.id  has  begun  vernacular  work  among 
the  shoe-makers  in  that  place  in  addition 
to  his  pastoral  work  in  the  English 
church.  He  finds  them  iinxious  to  have 
a  school  opened  among  them,  and  ready 
to  hear  the  Gospel.  The  English  Sunday- 
school  has  raised  over  $30  for  carrying  oti 
the  work. 

Mrs.  Henry  Jackson  writes  from  Mozuf- 
ferpore.  India:  "I  have  had  for  the  last 
six  months  a  dispensary  for  women  and 
children  in  operation.  Not  only  the 
poorer  classes  come,  but  quite  a  number 
of  high  caste  women  have  been  to  me  for 
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itilticc.  1  average  on  nItenOxncc  of  a 
tiiauuind  a  month.  Thiswoik  h»  bc«D 
KUnUined  eniirel/  by  giris  from  peo(>lc 
h  the  place." 

Ili&liop  Walilcn,  in  writing  of  our  Rouih 
American  Mission.  sa>-s,:  ■■  I'rovidpnceKTs 
p*w  To  u«  Wo  |irc«chcrs  from  S%viucr- 
iMi),  Rev.  RudDlph  Gcrl>cr  and  Rev. 
RolKrt  \Vcihmull«f,  who  tind  abundani 
^Tpponuniiicslur^fTcciiveUWr among  ihc 
Swiss  anil  (i^nn.in  colonists.  They  hav« 
t>iiti  AL-quircd  Ihc  S)jaiiisti,,sfl  ih.tt  thcr 
un  ^l»o  cmch  the  n.ilives.  This  wofl< 
aiuoitg  the  colonitts  h^s  been  in  the  main 
wK-supporting." 

Rcv.W.  F.  Walker  writes  from  Tienl- 
sin  of  an  iiKjuirer  from  th«  ciiy  of  Tsan^- 
(bou.  He  says;  "The  characler  and 
lunding  of  ihis  man  are  such  thii  if  \\*: 
f«»rcs  sincere  it  may  ivonderfully  uffcci 
the  future  of  our  own  work  in  thai 
ngion.  He  it  a  Mohammedan,  wealth; 
ml  well  connected,  belonging  to  Ihc 
family  of  an  official.  He  has  broken  with 
Xubammedaniiirn.  und  docs  not  desire  to 
Iwcome  a  he-ilhen,  but  atks  to  know  ot 
the  Christian  religion,  and  tuis  expressed 
*  tlnire  to  unite  with  the  Church.  A 
Urge  number  of  families  are  reported  as 
reuiy  tojoin  with  him  in  renouncing  the 
false  prophet,  and  becoming  followers  oC 
ihe  iioo  ol  God." 

Itishop  Waldcn,  wiiling  ol  the  workers 
ID  uur  South    Amencan   Mission,  says : 
*Uf  the  twenty  itinerant  preachers  in  the 
Vrssion  dx   are  from  our  own  couniry. 
Brathers   Drees.  Wood.  Stockton,  Miller. 
Spuglcr,  and  Robinson.    Of  the  others 
nrawere  bom  in  Great   firitiin.  four  In 
Spain,    two     in     SwilErrland.     one    in 
liai).  one  in  I'ortogal.  :ind  four  in  ihe  Ar- 
ftaiinc  Republic  1  but   eleven    of  these 
«cre  cjilted  to  the  minixirj-  in  the  Mission 
—i.  stgnifieanl  and  hopeful  f;ict.  Itrother  J. 
K.  Thomson,  who  lirM   ttuccessfully    in- 
(^{imtcd  preaching  in  Spanish,  \v.-i«  ])re- 
(Hrsd  for  college  in  Itucnos  Ayre%  tiy  Dr. 
Ca'rffdI'n**.  and   graduaicil  at  the   Ohio 
*n  L'ni^trsiiy.  Several  of  the  Ivcal 
...... .era  were  bom  in  Spain,  some   in 

Italy,  The  6ve  minionar)-  lejichcrs  of 
Ih  U'o«nan*s  Furci|jn  Mi.uionary  Society 
who  were  present  incrc.ised  the  reprcieni- 
atrm  Irooi  our  country  to  that  num- 
aef." 

The  E^sterH  Star  of  tndia  in  a  late 
wmt  says:  "The  Mclhodist  Episcopal 
ttmion  Boarding-Schuul  unilcr  the  care 
t-f  Miss  .M.  A,  Ihighei,  the  d.-iughtrr  of 
;a<  RcT.  Mr,  Hughes,  the  pditnr  of  ilic 
!•«£&  ta  /Mttifss,  published  in  New 
Vork.  k  prpgre>^in£  satisfactnnl) .  Miss 
thfbesis  m  e«'ery  urayef)ual  lo  hcrLisk, 
flMfiocd  as  she  is  of  a  well-stored  mind. 
Mdaboveall  that   interest  in  lUc  u^elul 


work  she  has  undertaken  which  is  the 
canlinal  cause  contributing  to  her  success. 
Her  influence  upon  her  pupils  boih  as  re- 
gards their  advancement  not  only  in  mere 
book  knowledge  but  in  thmgc  infiniiely 
hijEher.  is  very  noticeable,  and  must  add 
greatly  lo  [he  efficiency  of  the  inslilulion 
whose  destinies  arc  in  her  keeping.  All 
who  had  the  pleasure  of  beinij  present  at 
ihu  baptism  of  three  little  girls  by  Ihc 
Rev.  G.  W.  Isham  the  other  day  could 
not  but  have  been  firuck  with  the  ncat- 
ncii  of  external  appearance  presented  by 
the  little  ones,  their  cheeiful  demeanor, 
and  the  excellent  <liscipline  that  prevails 
among  them,  in  all  of  which  could  be 
traced  the  hand  of  Miss  Hughes." 


Annli'crMiry  (^clebmilon  In  Kombar. 

Th<-  Domiay  Guttrtd'an  of  Novtniber 
30 gives  the  following:  "A  triple  anni- 
vei'sary  formed  an  occasion  of  much 
pleasure  and  inieretl  at  (he  .Methodist 
Episcopal  p:i(son;ige.  Vla^ugon,  Bombay, 
on  Triday  evening  of  last  week.  On  that 
day.  seventeen  years  ago,  the  Rev.  \V.  E, 
Rnbhtns  first  set  foot  on  Indian  soil,  in 
response  to  a  call  for  volunteers  from 
Willi.irn  mow  Bishop)  Taylor.  Dy  the 
lavof  of  God  he  hai  been  able  to  continue 
here  ct-cr  since,  in  labors  abundant,  with- 
out any  break.  Friday,  too,  was  the  an- 
niversary of  the  birthday  of  Mrs.  Rob- 
bins  :  and  on  that  evening  also  occurred 
the  annual  festival  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Day-School  at  Maiagon. 

"The  children,  of  course,  had  their 
turn  first.  .Mi.  Robbins  read  the  report 
of  the  school :  and  then  came  singing  and 
reeitalions  by  the  scholars,  followed  by 
an  address  by  that  friend  of  young  folks. 
Mr.  James  .Morns.  .Mi**  Chnslophcrs, 
the  teacher  of  the  school,  was  presented 
with  a  Teacher's  Bible,  nnd  a  copy  of 
Mr.  Robbins's  Hanii-Booko/  fruita.  The 
schoUrsthensaidownioasubsianiiahe.^. 

"The  older lolks  evidently  enjoyed  the 
social  np)>ortuniCy  which  ensued.  Many 
were  the  expressions  of  congratulation 
and  thankfulness  at  the  spared  lives  and 
valuable  work  of  the  host  and  hostess." 


When  there  was  no  twore  fuel  to  be 
gathered  and  no  cmpioyment  to  be  found, 
the  tempter  came  to  him  in  the  [)erson« 
of  his  old  companions,  sympathising 
with  him.  and  urging  hira  to  return  to  hi* 
old  life  with  them,  and  assuring  him  a 
support  for  himself  and  family. 

The  sirugKlc  w.is  a, severe  one.  He 
was  found  early  one  morning  in  thfr 
chapel  earnestly  engaged  tn  |>rayer. 
When  he  arose  he  announced  that  his 
purpose  was  fixed  to  serve  the  Lord. 
Since  then  he  has  never  wa^erecl. 


ChrUilBM  tli»<lm<iineiM  In  China, 

Rev.  J.  H.  I'ykf  writes  from  China  of  a 
man  on  the  Lanchou  Circuit  who  joined 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  antl  who 
remained  true  in  the  midst  ol  great 
tcmptalion. 

He  h.td  been  a  soldier  and  a  ganiblcr, 
but  gave  u{>  bis  old  life  and  his  compan- 
ions -ind  went  to  work  togather  fuel  from  ' 
ihc  hill'siiles  and  carry  it  some  miles  to 
m.irkci.  ihus  earning  a  few  cents  daily  for 
Ihc  support  of  himself,  wife,  mother,  and 
child. 


I.  LOWKV  SCHUi.AR.SHIP.— Out  il» 
China  the  Chinese  are  not  backward  iis 
acting  well  their  part.  The  last  China 
mail  conveys  the  good  tidings  that  the- 
Chinese  li.kvc  contributed  enough  10  com- 
plete the  Lowry  Scholarship  of  8600,  the 
Interest  only  nf  which  is  used,  year  alter 
year,  to  support  one  worthy  student  in 
our  incipient  Peking  Univcruty. 

J.  LeCIURlCoursk.— In  the  interest 
of  the  same  institution  an  atti.ictiv? 
course  of  lectures  has  been  arranged  for 
the  winter. 

Dr.  Uodgei,  of  the  American  Boanl. 
has  promised  four  lectures  on  the  follow- 
ing topics : 

(1)  "History  of  Ncstorinn  and  Romart 
Catholic  Missions  in  Chin:i." 

(2)  "Hist  ry  of  Protestani  Missions  m 
China. " 

(3)  "Translation  of  the  Bible  into 
Chinese." 

(4)  "  The  Bible." 

ProfcssoT  Russell,  of  the  Tung  Wer» 
Kuan,  will  give  a  course  of  four  lectures, 
on  "  The  Kartli  "  and  •■  The  Suti.** 

Rev.  George  R.  Davit  ha«  agrt-cd  lo- 
give  a  scries  on  historical  suhjccis.  and 
Rev.  George  Owen,  of  the  London  Mis- 
sion, who  has  just  returned  from  En- 
gland, will  prepare  four  addresses  on 
"Geology." 

Drs.  Dudgeon  <ind  Martin  and  Professor 
Oliver  are  also  expeclerl  10  deliver  lectures, 
Ihc  topics  ol  which  are  to  be  announced 
later. 

3.  LiBRARVAND  Mu.SRUM. — Dr.  L.  W. 
Pi  le her  writes  :  "  Do  yoo  ever  nieel  any 
one  with  any  books  or  curiosities  they 
would  contribute  lo  our  Library  arvd 
Museum  }  We  are  lieginntng  to  make 
quiie  a  show  in  ih»e  lines.  Have  over 
800  volumes  in  Ihc  library  and  a  good 
beginning  for  a  museum.  Scarcely  any 
thing  can  be  imagined  that  will  not  be  of 
service.  Any  thing,  from  a  geological 
specimen  up  to  a  gift  of  $100,000.  or  front 
a  little  old  hook  up  tu  an  encyclopedia, 
thankfully  received.     Our   plans  are    so 
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EXPOSURE  OF   THE  DECEIT  OF  A    YOGI. 


-comprehensive  that  every  thing  can  be 
4>e  utilized.  We  plan  for  a  university, 
you  know,  and  that  includes  nearly  every 
■thing  that  can  be  used  for  instruction." 


Kxpoanre  ot  Ihe  D«c«tl  of  a  YogJ. 

A  Yogi,  or  holy  man  of  India,  is  highly 
regarded  by  many  of  the  natives  of  India, 
ibut  ihe  deception  he  uses  Js  sometimfts 
revealed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  a 
■change  of  behcf  as  to  his  miraculous 
powers. 

The  Times  of  India  gives  an  account 
■of  one  ai  Jodhpore,  near  Calcutta,  who 
tiad  been  in  the  neighborhood  for  some 
-days  and  was  the  object  of  much  rever- 
■ence  and  innumerable  offerings.  He  was 
smeared  with  dirt  of  the  regulation 
-quality,  and  rendered  formidable  by  much 
yellow  ghastliness.  He  gave  out  that  at 
a  certain  hour  he  would  transform  a  man 
into  a  goal,  and  that  the  miracle  could  be 
witnessed  by  all  and  sundry  for  the  small 
charge  of  four  annas  per  head.  He  had 
what  we  believe  is  technically  called  a 
■"  good  gate,"  and,  producing  the  unhappy 
victim  of  his  magical  powers  (who  looked, 
we  are  told,  supremely  unconcerned  at  his 
fate),  he  duly  crammed  him  down  into  a 
.hole  in  the  earth.  The  hole  was  a  sort 
■of  diminutive  tunnel,  and  from  its  other 
■end,  after  weird  spells  and  uncanny  mut- 
tcrings  and  many  mysterious  passes,  the 
Yogi  produced,  amid  the  astonished  cries 
'Of  the  crowd,  a  live  goat.  The  man  had 
ibeen  transformed  as  promised,  and  the 
■crowd  melted  slowly  away  awestruck  at 
the  holy  man's  wonderful  powers. 

At  nightfall,  when  the  coast  was  clear, 
the  man  who  had  been  converted  into  a 
goat  crawled  out  of  the  hole  and  de- 
manded the  price  of  his  secrecy,  twenly- 
.five  rupees — a  sufficiently  reasonable  sum, 
-one  would  think,  in  the  circumstances. 
The  Yogi,  rashlj'  covetous,  declined  to 
give  more  than  ten  rupees,  and,  on  his 
confederate  losing  his  temper,  threatened 
to  make  him  lose  his  head  also,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  knife.  Undaunted  by 
threats,  however,  and  serene  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  his  cause  was  just,  the  man 
made  his  way  to  the  police  thana  and  had 
the  too  covetous  Yogi  locked  up.  He  is 
now  awaiting  trial,  and  doubtless  feeling 
rather  sorry  for  his  attempt  to  "  bear  " 
the  market. 


A  Parable  vrltli  a  Point, 

A  gentleman  who  had  accumulated  a 
vast  fortune  was  suddenly  seized  with  an 
impulse  to  help  somebody.  He  employed 
an  agent  to  select  three  poor  men.  who 
were  reported  to  lie  worthy,  as  objects  of 
his  generosity.    They  were  invited  to  call 


at  different  hours  at  the  elegant  residence 
of  the  generous  benefactor. 

To  the  first  who  was  introduced  he 
gave  the  choice  of  three  kinds  of  busi- 
ness. Choosing  the  groceiy  trade,  the 
rich  man  give  him  the  sum  of  (3,000 
with  which  to  commence  and  carry  on 
the  enterprise.  The  second  preferred  the 
dry-goods  business,  and  to  him  was  given 
t6,ooo  to  purchase  and  stock  a  store. 
The  last  selected  farming,  and  he  was 
started  with  $io.oo3.  Each  made  bis  in- 
vestment, and  for  five  years  every  thing 
went  well  enough. 

After  five  years'  trial  the  grocer,  the 
dry-goods  man,  and  the  farmer  were  still 
alive ;  their  families  had  been  fed  and 
clothed,  and  their  affairs  were  in  good 
shape.  One  morning,  toward  the  close 
of  the  fifth  year,  the  agent  of  the  bene- 
factor of  these  men  called  upon  each  in 
turn,  beginning  with  the  one  who  had 
received  Ihe  smallest  amount. 

"Good  morning,"  said  the  agent.  "Five 
years  ago  my  master  gave  you  $3,000. 
He  is  to-day  m  need  of  money  to  carry  on 
other  benevolent  enterprises,  and  hassent 
me  to  see  how  much  you  will  give  to  help 
him  in  his  charitable  work?" 

■'  I  am  glad  you  called  on  me."  replied 
the  grocer,  promptly  and  cheerfully,  at 
the  same  lime  handing  the  agent  a  five- 
dollar  bill  and  saying:  "Take  this,  and 
call  again  when  your  master  needs  more." 

The  agent  called  at  the  well-filled  store 
of  the  dry-goods  man  and  staled  his 
object. 

The  merchant  heard  the  agent  and 
then  abruptly  hurried  away  to  serve  a 
customer,  the  net  profit  of  that  single 
trade  being,  as  he  gleefully  told  the 
agent  on  his  return,  about  $3.  He  the., 
invited  the  agent  into  ihe  office,  and  after 
making  several  inquiries  concerning  Ihe 
kind  of  enterprise  contemplated,  and  ex- 
pressing his  idea  that  the  "heathen  at 
home"  needed  to  be  taken  care  of  first, 
handed  the  agent  |i,  saying  :  "  I  hope  it 
will  all  be  used." 

Calling  upon  the  farmer  the  agent  re- 
minded him  of  the  %\o.qoo  which  he  re- 
ceived and  stated  the  needs  of  his  master 
likewise.  The  farmer  excused  himself 
while  he  consulted  his  crop  record  and 
his  wife,  and  after  looking  at  the  clouds 
in  Ihe  sky,  and  speculating  about  the  dry 
season,  and  saying:  "1  don't  expect 
to  see  it  rain  for  a  month,"  handed  to 
the  agent  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  remarking 
as  he  did  so :  "  Don't  expect  too  much  of 
us  hard-working  fanners.  Twenty-five 
cents  is  a  good  deal  off  a  sheep's  back." 

How  many  grocer,  merchant,  and  farmer 
Christians  who  believe  in  and  acknowl- 
edge a  divine  Providence,  and  hold  their 


property  and  stock  at  a  net  valuation  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  yet  who  dole  out 
their  pittance  of  t^yenty-f^ve  and  fifty 
cents,  when  they  ought  to  be  turning  into 
the  Lord's  treasury  for  benevolent  and 
missionary  work  not  less  than  five  or  ten 
or  even  twenty  dollars  a  year ! 

it  is  neither  charity  nor  benevolence  to 
pay  preachers  who  preach  to  us  or  to 
build  churches  in  which  to  worship. 
That  only  is  benevolence  which  blesses 
others  without  any  hope  of  return. 


A  Snndar-achool   Chair   or  Teach Fr> 

Bfalp  In  the  India  Theoloclcal 

8«inlnarf . 

A  bright  thought  comes  as  an  inspira- 
lian  ;  let  the  multiiude  of  Sunday-schools 
found  this  Chair.  Nothing  like  having 
a  definite  object.  Let  the  children  have 
a  direct  and  personal  interest  in  this  as 
their  Sunday-school  Chair  or  Teachership. 
and  keep  telling  them  about  it.  Some 
$io/xx}  from  a  multitude  means  many 
silken  threads  of  sympathy  and  interest 
stretching  away  to  the  "school  of  the 
prophets."  The  Sunday-school  is  he- 
coming  the  hope  of  missionary  work. 
Here  the  scholars  are  learning  to  give  to 
and  love  the  cause. 

Presiding  elder,  missionary',  pastor, 
superintendent,  pin  this  up,  and  help  this 
Chair.  Tell  your  school  of  our  seminar)-. 
An  encouraging  beginning  has  already 
been  made.  Give  us  a  collection,  however 
small,  something,  if  possible,  from  every 
scholar.  Send  to  me  through  Rev.  Ur. 
Thomas,  Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 

T.  J.  SCOTT,  Prituipitt. 

Bareilfy  India, 


misalonarr  Literature, 

In  Nineteenth  Century  for  December 
is  an  .irticle  on  '■  The  Awakening  of 
Persia,"  by  E.  F.  G.  Law. 

A  third  edition,  revised,  of  A.  R.  Conk- 
ling's  Guide  to  Mexico  has  been  issued  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.     Price,  $2. 

Russia  in  Central  Asia  in  1889,  and 
the  Anglo-Russian  Question,  is  a  new 
hook  written  by  G.  N.  Curzon,  and  pub- 
lished by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  at  $6, 

Bishop  Walden,  who  has  lately  returned 
from  South  America,  has  written  several 
very  full  and  interesting  accounts  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Missions  in  South 
America,  and  they  have  appeared  in  Zion's 
Herald  and  in  several  of  the  Advocates. 
The  Bishop  ;s  a  careful  observer  and  a 
faithful  historian. 

The  Relifjious  Tract  Society  of  London 
has  lately  issued  "  Native  Life  in  South 
India,"  being  sketches  of  the  social  and 
religious  characteristics  of  the  Hindus 
written  by  Rev.  Henry  Rice,  of  the  Church 
of  Scotl.ind  Mission.  Price,  as.  6d.  Also 
'■  My  Life  in  Uasuto  Land,"  a  storj- of  Mis- 
sionary enterprise  in  South  Africa,  by 
Eugene  Cas.ilis.  of  the  Paris  Missionaiy 
Society.     Price,  js. 
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"BRING    YE  IN  ALL    THE    TITHES.- 


Hoctri;  anb  .Song. 


"  Bring  ye  in  all  the  Tithes.*' 

BY    F.    J.   STEVENS. 

Where  are  the  silver,  where  the  gold. 

Ye  servants  that  should  tribute  pay  ? 
That  which  is  meet  do  ye  withhold 
From  him  who  crowns  with  gifts  untold 

The  many  features  oflife's  way. 
He  gave  himself,  his  life,  his  all. 
Mankind  to  rescue  at  man's  call. 

The  cumin,  anise,  mint  tithe  ye, 

While  weightier  matters  ye  omit. 
'■  Bring  ye  in  all  the  lilhes,"  saiih  be, 
■'  That  meal  there  in  my  house  may  be," 

While  ye  withhold  from  him  a  whit 
The  blessing  which  his  hand  doth  fill 
Shall,  unbestowed,  remain  there  still. 

Then  gifts  upon  his  altar  lay. 

And  rob  the  God  of  heaven  no  more ; 
That  which  is  meet,  full  measure  pay, 
And  blessings  great  shall  mark  your  way. 

In  such  abundance  freely  pour 
That  ye  shall  know  how  good  it  is 
To  render  him  that  which  is  his. 


Flea  for  the  Children. 

We  plead  for  the  little  children  who  have  opened  their  baby 

eyes 
in  the  far-off  lands  of  darkness,  where  the  shadow  of  death  yet 

lies; 
But  not  to  be  nurtured  for  heaven,  not  to  be  taught  in  the 

way, 
Not  to  be  watched  o'er  and  guided,  lest  their  tiny  feet  should 

stray. 

Ah,  no  !  It  is  idol  worship  their  stammering  lips  are  taught ! 
To  cruel,  false  gods  only  are  their  gifts  and  offerings  brought. 
And  what  can  we  children  offer,  who  dwell  in  this  Christian 

land? 
Is  there  no  work  for  the  Master  in  reach  of  each  little  hand  ? 

Oh!   surely  a  hundred  tapers,  which   even  small   fingers  can 

clasp, 
May  lighten  as  much  of  the  darkness  as  a  lamp  in  a  stronger 

grasp; 
And  then,  as  the  line  grows  longer,   so  many  tapers,   though 

small, 
May  kindle  a  brighter  shining  than  a  lamp  would,  after  all. 

Small  hands  may  gather  rich  treasure,  and  even  infant  lips  can 

pray; 
Employ,  then,  the  little  fingers ;   let  the  children   learn  the 

way ; 
So  the  lights  may  be  quicker  kindled,  and  darkness  the  sooner 

shall  Dec- 
Many  "  little  ones  "  learn  of  the  Saviour,  both  here  and  "  far 

over  the  sea." 


Oor  Modern  Heroes. 

Not  as  the  knights  of  legendary  days 

Do  modern  heroes  gain  renown  ; 
Battles  with  dragons  and  with  goblins  grim. 
That  lit  with  glorj'  all  those  ages  dim. 
Bring  them  no  crown. 

Not  as  the  heroes  of  old  chivalry 

Do  our  brave  knights  win  fame  to-day ; 
They  enter  not  the  list  with  pride  to  fight 
For  God,  their  country,  honor,  and  the  right. 
In  rich  array. 

Our  heroes'  acts  are  never  blazoned  forth 

With  the  loud  blast  of  olden  time ; 
Yet  theirs  to  face  death  in  its  every  form — 
Through  lire  and  water,  pestilence  and  storm. 
Through  strife  and  crime. 

A  noble  army  stand  they  forth  to-day. 

Ready  all  risks  to  undertake, 
If  there's  a  life  to  save,  a  soul  in  need  ; 
For  this  their  motto  in  their  every  deed— 

"  For  Christ's  dear  sake  !" 

—George  Weatherly, 


m^tXn,  Morh,  Storu- 


Our  Life  and  School  at  Aoyama,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

BY    MISS   JENNIE    S.    VAIL. 
[From  a  Letter  \a  Dr.  C.  C.  McCabe.;] 

Some  years  ago,  before  my  brother  was  the  possessor 
of  a  sensible  wife,  he  was  influenced  by  his  sister 
(myself)  to  erect  with  the  $2,500  intrusted  to  him  for  the 
purpose  a  much  larger  house  than  he  would  otherwise 
have  done.  The  result  was  the  sacrifice  of  quality  to 
quantity ;  instead  of  a  snug,  well-built  cottage,  a  large 
building  which  would  look  well  in  a  picture,  but  is  but 
little  wanner  than  the  barns  of  some  of  our  well-to-do 
farmers  at  home.  You  have  heard  of  the  story  of  the 
escaped  slave  who  replied  to  a  gentleman  who  expostu- 
lated with  him  for  having  run  away,  and  told  him  he 
would  have  been  better  off  if  he  had  stayed,  "  Marssa, 
the  situation  is  open." 

To  those  who  speak  of  luxurious  homes  among  the 
missionaries  I  would  say,  "  Come  and  live  with  us  a 
year.  Eat  of  our  bread,  share  with  us  our  toils  (and 
joys),  and  then  say  whether  you  can  speak  of  our  lux- 
urious lives." 

On  one  occasion,' when  Joseph  Cook  was  to  speak  to 
the  mission  schools  of  Yokohama,  my  brother  and  my- 
self had  the  honor  of  entertaining  the  noted  lecturer 
and  Mrs.  Cook  at  an  evening  meal.  As  a  young  house- 
keeper, who  had  her  reputation  still  to  make,  it  was  quite 
an  event  in  my  life.  I  did  my  best ;  some  lady  friends 
assisted  me,  and  the  result  was  a  dinner  of  which  the 
chief  feature  was  the  table,  handsomely  decorated  with 
flowers.  A  Methodist  preacher  who  was  traveling 
around  the  world,  and  was  stopping  with  one  of  our 
older  missionaries,  out  of  courtesy  was  invited.    '  When 
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iilM  rcnchrd  America  hv  spoke  of  the  extravagance  or 

l'BiiAiona.rie-1.     If  ever  extravagance  would   have  been 

[dciiuble  it  would  have  been  then.     Ourl>rother  proliii- 

kklydid  not  stop  to  think  that  this  is  n  Ecmi-iropical 

Icliinsie  ;  that  roses  bloum  almast  all  the  year  around  ; 

hai  many  of  the  plants  known  in  friends  at  home  only 

stbey  leelhein  in  hot-houses,  such  sa  Ihc  daphne,  and 

Eetmellla,  grow  in  luxiirianre  here.     If  1  had  ir  my  par- 

lorfeathcry  ferns  and  hixiiriani  pabns,  which  in  America 

<rould  cost  as  many  dollars  as  Ihey  cost  cents  here,  is 

!hii  extravagance  ?     Our  brother  commenced  to  com- 

[iliin  before  he  left  Japan. 

"  There  goe^  Mr.  H..  sailing  by  ir  his  jinriksha,"he  said 
njiibstanre  to  a  friend  who  told  me  of  it.  Mr.  B., 
»e  ifterward  learned,  was  just  returning  home  sick  from 
m  evangelistic  tour  in  the  country,  Qut  what  if  he 
kwlo't  b«en?  The  jinriksha  arc  our  horse-car?,  omni- 
buws  tieam-cars — our  elevated  railroads.  They  are  to 
what  the  horse  is  lo  the  circuit  rider.  It  never 
'(caMS  to  be  unpleasant  to  be  drawn  about  by  one  of 
TOur  fellow- being's ;  but  until  some  bi-tler  employment 
is  j)rOTidcd  for  iheie  men.  is  it  not  kind  lo  them  and  ex- 
pedient for  us  to  use  them  ? 

Donbltess  ihcrc  has  been  some  ground  for  the  accu- 
uiiuns  matte. 

1  ically  believe  thai  inosl  missionaries  come  to  the 
ncld  prepATvd  to  endure  more  physical  hardships  than 
ihcy  find  required  of  thcra. 

1  had  visions  of  living  in  a  little  unpaintcd  parsonage, 
wth  as  1  had  seen  on  some  of  the  circuits  of  Pennsyl- 
rtnta. 

I  #&s  asked  if  I  could  live  in  a  paper  house,  and  live 
ipoo  rice  and  Ash  only.  I  never  had  had  a  fondness 
(or  rice,  but  thought  I  could  live  somehow. 

I  found  ihiti  different,  and  I  myself  gradually  clianjjcd. 
Itut  I  am  thankful  to  say  thnt  somehow,  as  the  years 
have  gone  on,  I  have  changed  again.  Now,  on  my  set- 
end  term  in  Japan,  I  am  willing,  nay,  desirous  of  living 
tn  *urh  a  way  that  I  can  get  closer  to  this  people.  I 
think  many  mi5>ionarics  go  through  these  stayes — a  spirit 
tisdf-sacrifice before  starling  out,  a  reaction  wht-n  they 
nTJch  the  field  and  find  things  someufhat  different  from 
iliat  they  expected.  After  years  of  service  they  go 
liaek  to  their  fir«t  ideas,  of  a  humble  style  of  living. 

Thobe  who  chance  to  come  out  without  ideas  of  sclf- 
ocrifice,  unless  they  change,  sooner  or  later  find  theoi- 
Jtvcs  in  the  home-land  to  stay. 

A  inission.iry  and  his  wife,  people  of  means,  put  up 
(or  themselves  a  beautiful  home.  No  one  thought  of 
ntticising,  for  it  was  done  with  their  own  money.  In 
>  few  rears  the  house  was  sold  and  ilic  proceeds,  $io.ooo, 
lliriieve,  given  to  the  scliool  of  their  Mission. 
Oar  houses  at  Aoyama  arc  too  hrgt,  not  loo  luxu- 

We   ladies,  Miss  Holbrook.  Miss  Ailing,  and  myself. 
«  ofone  mind — that  we  should  be  glad  to  live  in  a  ver)' 
JiD  faoube.     If  the  Board  will  gram  a  ladies'  home  at 
porama  we  will    gladly  have    it  pht^tographett  and  sent. 
I  of  our  homes  arc  as  fine  as  those  often  occupied 


by  professorst  at  home.  I  have  Evan^ion,  111.,  in  mind. 
Vet  would  we  say  that  the  average  home  of  tlie  professor 
there  is  loo  fine.* 

A«ide  from  the  reason  of  economy  in  the  ubc  of  mis- 
sion money,  which,  of  toursc,  is  sufficient  in  ilwlf,  for 
the  sake  of  ilie  pcople^  around  us  we  should  live  as  eco- 
nomically as  possible.  A.side  from  official  residences  the 
homes  of  the  Jap-inese,  even  of  rank  and  means,  are  usu- 
ally simple.  Il  is  well  that,  as  time  goes  on.  ihcy  should 
make  some  changes  in  their  mode  of  living,  ihil  tliey 
are  such  as  would  be  ncce<iaitaled  by  hygienic  reasons 
When  wc  can  live  as  simply  as  possible,  and  they  can 
approximate  somewhat  to  our  style  of  living,  intercourse 
will  be  easier  than  now,  where  there  is  such  a  difference. 

Well,  enough  of  this.  Come  to  see  us ;  while  you 
will  find  comfort  you  will  not  fmd  luKury.  A  Udy 
might  s.iy,  "  Why,  nol  one  of  those  Ihrce  ladies  darns 
her  own  slock  in  gs  !  "  Dam  our  own  stockings!  Of 
course  we  do  not  when  we  can  get  a  faithful  little 
woman  for  five  dollars  and  »  quarter  per  month  to 
cook  for  us  and  spend  her  leisure  momenis  in  sewing. 
"  But  you  have  a  man  servant  too  !  "  Ves,  wc  have  a 
little  m.in  who  docs  the  heavier  work  for  the  woman. 
These  faithful  servants  care  for  our  homes  and  enable 
us  to  give  about  all  ourtime  to  our  work — school-teach- 
ing, holding  of  women's  classes,  attending  meetings, 
making  and  receiving  vi.<iits,  the  study  of  the  language 
{though  those  of  us  engaged  in  edncational  work  have 
but  Utile  time  to  give  to  this  last). 

"  Bui  you  play  tennis  !  "  Yes,  here  at  Aoyama  we 
arc  foTtiinale  enough  to  have  space  sufficient  for  tenrtiN 
and  an  hour  of  this  game  after  J  get  through  my  tearh- 
ing  in  the  afternoon  before  inking  u]i  study  is  the  Imtki 
thing  1  can  have.  Yet  not  all  of  us  can  get  this  every 
day.  Our  school  work  is  getting  along  finely.  Our  new 
tcichers,  earnest,  genial  men,  arc  winning  ihe  confi- 
dence of  the  students.  Our  college  classes  were  never 
so  full  before. 

Our  Christian   young  men   arc  working  e.'imestly  (or' 
the  souls  of  their  comrades  who  know  nol  Christ. 

Indeed,  I  have  never  known  a  time  in  the  history  of 
our  school,  since  it  grew  lo  any  sire,  when  teachers  and 
student's  were  so  thoroughly  united. 

On  Friday,  the  8ih  inst..  Interesting  exercises  were 
held  in  the  chapel  of  Philander  Smith  Biblical  Institute 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  crayon  portraits 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philander  Smith.  .\s  on  the  previous 
Sunday  the  Emperor  had  celebrated  his  thirly-eighlh 
birthday,  and  on  the  same  day  Prince  H.iru  was  pub- 
licly recognized  as  heir-apparent,  it  was  thought  well  lo 
recogui/c  these  glad  events  by  having  one  of  our  Jap- 
anese teachers  read  an  essay  upon  these  two  personages 
to  whom  all  Japan  had  been  looking  during  the  past 
few  day*. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with.  "  Joy  to  the  worldl 
ihc  lx>r<l  has  come."  .After  prayer  by  Prolessnr  Vam- 
ada,  the  essay,  by  Mr.  K.  Matsiishim.!.  of  the  college, 
was  read.  After  the  reading,  the  Japanese  and  Ameri- 
can flags  veiling  the  portraits  were  drawn  aside  ami  Mr, 
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Vai!,  the  dean  of  the  school,  made  a  few  remarks  about 
Mr.  Smith,  in  whose  name  his  wife  and  children  had 
founded  the  school.  Asking  the  audience  to  look  at 
the  portrait,  he  asked  if  they  could  not  see  depicted  on 
that  face  the  calm,  quiet,  determined  spirit  which  char- 
acterized the  man — a  man  who  raised  himself  from  the 
]josition  of  a  humble  farmer  to  that  of  a  wealthy  and  in- 
lluential  citizen;  whose  ideas  of  doing  good  were  being 
carried  out  by  his  wife  and  children.  "  He  lives  in  his 
works;  in  the  hearts  of  those  helped  through  this  and 
the  similar  institutions  bearing  his  name  in  the  South  in 
the  United  States,  in  India,  and  in  China."  Mr.  Vail 
referred  to  Mr.  William  Blackstone,  the  son-in-law,  who 
is  executing  the  plans  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  and  doing 
so  much  good  himself. 

At  the  close  of  the  remarks  each  of  the  thirty  students 
was  presented  with  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  in  Japanese. 

Professor  Norton  addressed  the  students  from  the 
text,  "Take  heed  to  thyself  and  to  the  doctrine."  Urg- 
ing upon  them  the  necessity  of  building  up  a  strong 
character  he  said,  "If  ever  there  was  a  time  and  a  place 
when  men  needed  faith  in  God,  as  well  as  to  be  'wise 
as  serpents  and  harmless  as  doves,'  this  land  sets  forth 
in  a  peculiar  manner  such  conditions." 

Under  the  second  head,  "  take  heed  to  the  doctrine," 
he  concluded  with,  "  Much  as  I  would  congratulate  this 
'  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun  '  on  ihe  blessings  that  are  hers 
through  recently  opened  doors  in  art,  literature,  science, 
and  philosophy,  yet  these  cannot  compare  with  the 
thought  that  Japan  has  been  born  into  the  family  of  earth 
at  a  time  when  theological  doctrines  and  principles  are 
so  purified  from  error.  The  long  centuries  have  done 
a  work  which  Japan  can  enjoy.  The  old  questions  of 
the  person  of  Christ,  the  Trinity,  and  many  others  need 
not  be  wrought  out  again  along  those  old  lines.  You 
are  heir  to  the  best  of  the  ages,"  In  conclusion, 
'*  Take  heed,  then,  to  yourself ;  be  manly;  be  sincere  ; 
be  bold  ;  conscious  of  your  own  grasp  of  the  right ;  make 
others  feel  their  need  of  a  more  than  human  life. 

"Guard  well  the  doctrine  that  is  your  inheritance; 
preach  the  word,  for  the  Gospel  is  the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation.  Remember,  it  is  yours  to  present  every 
man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus,  unto  whom  be  glory  in  the 
Church  through  all  ages.     Amen." 

Teacher,  students,  guests  went  away  feeling  it  had 
been  good  to  be  there;  and  impressions  were  made  upon 
the  minds  of  the  young  preachers  which  will  be  of  last- 
ing good. 

Please  excuse  the  length  of  this  letter  and  the  hasty 
(-■ay  in  which  it  was  written. 

We  commence  school  at  a  quarter  before  eight,  and  I 
do  not  get  out  of  school,  except  on  Friday,  until  ten  min- 
utes past  three.  What  with  compositions  to  correct, 
written  by  boys  whose  ideas  are  too  big  for  their  En- 
glish capacity,  and  the  meaning  of  which  is  hence  often 
difficult  to  unravel,  and  what  with  the  extra  time  that 
must  be  given  to  training  the  students  in  singing  for  their 
various  exercises,  I  have  but  very  little  time  for  writing 
or  reading. 


The  Republic  of  Costa  Rica. 

BY    HON.    N.    F.    GRAVES, 

Costa  Rica  is  the  most  southerly  republic  of  Central 
America,  being  the  extreme  southern  point  of  the 
northern  continent.  It  occupies  the  entire  breadth 
from  sea  to  sea.  It  was  discovered  by  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus in  the  year  1502,  while  on  his  fourth  voyage  to 
the  New  World.  It  is  a  small  country,  containing  only 
20,040  square  miles  and  having  a  population  of  aio.ooo; 
but  the  population  is  now  rapidly  increasing.  It  has 
great  volcanoes,  and  some  of  the  peaks  tower  to  the 
height  of  12,500  feet,  from  the  summit  of  which  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  are  clearly  seen. 

Toward  the  Caribbean  Sea  the  termination  of  the 
mountain  range  is  abrupt,  leaving  a  valley  about  twenty 
miles  wide;  but  on  the  Pacific  side  the  slope  is  more 
gradual,  but  the  highlands  approach  near  the  sea. 

Along  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  and  especially  around 
the  Bay  of  Nicoya,  the  country  has  a  beautiful  and  pic- 
turesque appearance,  being  diversified  with  valleys  and 
many  streams  of  water.  In  all  parts  of  the  country  ex- 
cept the  sea-coast  the  climate  is  mild  and  temperate. 
The  thermometer  seldom  rises  above  eighty  degrees  or 
falls  below  sixty-five  degrees.  The  climate  of  the  coast 
is  hot,  but  on  the  table-lands  in  the  interior,  with  an 
elevation  of  about  4,000  feet,  there  is  an  agreeable  cli- 
mate, with  moderate  warm,  dry,  and  cool  nights.  Nine 
tenths  of  all  the  people  live  on  the  table-lands.  The 
rainy  season  extends  from  June  to  November,  but,  what 
is  quite  singular,  it  rains  only  in  the  afternoons,  so  that 
the  ordinary  business  of  the  country  can  be  carried  on 
with  very  little  inconvenience.  The  dry  season  is  from 
December  to  the  end  of  May ;  but  the  country  does  not 
suffer,  for  there  are  occasional  showers. 

Nearly  all  the  people  of  Costa  Rica  belong  to  the 
white  race.  It  is  quite  different  from  most  of  the  other 
Central  American  States.  Here  there  is  a  very  little  of 
the  Indian  mixture  and  none  of  the  Negro,  In  some 
of  the  Central  American  States  the  Indian  and  Negro 
blood  greatly  predominate. 

In  the  city  of  San  Jose  it  is  said  that  nearly  nine 
tenths  of  the  population  are  of  pure  Caucasian  blood, 
and  you  meet  as  many  beautiful  ladies,  and  as  well 
dressed,  as  you  do  in  the  northern  cities.  The  people 
of  San  Jose  reside  in  elegant  residences  replete  with  not 
only  every  convenience,  but  every  luxury.  The  mer- 
chants and  professional  men  of  Costa  Rica  stand  high  in 
manner  as  well  as  in  capacity  for  doing  business.  They 
appear  like  Americans.  Education  is  not  so  universal 
as  in  our  country,  but  all  leading  families  are  highly  ed- 
ucated. Most  of  the  cultivated  people  speak  two  lan- 
guages besides  their  own,  and  seem  always  ready  to  say 
the  proper  thing.  They  are  bright  observers  of  every 
propriety,  polite  and  courteous.  They  are  generally 
fine  musicians  and  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  arts. 

The  government  of  the  republic  is  vested  in  a  presi- 
dent elected  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The  Senate  is 
chosen,  two  from  each  province,  and  the  representatives 
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A^t  clcfte^J,  four  from  each  district  of  li'n  ih<m«nn<I 
pcuple,  and  all  persons  who  arc  of  age  and  can  support 
ihcmsclvefl  arc  voters.  They  have  loral  magistrates 
ckctcd  by  the  people,  n  coMft  of  common  p]«its,  a  su- 
jifMnc  court,  and  a  court  uf  appeals.  The  people  talce 
but  little  intercut  in  the  government  and  don't  seem  to 
e  who  governs  them. 

The  schools  are  free,  and  compulsory  to  all  children 
Iwiwecn  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen,  :ind  the  law 
sKins  to  be  executed — especially  in  llie  towns. 

The  goverrtment  university  is  at  the  capital,  under  th« 
iritcof  Dr.  Juan  F.  I-'erros,  who  is  said  to  b>e  a  learned  man 
and  a  practical  educator.  He  hxsable  professors  to  aid  him. 
There  is  a  system  of  graded  schools  tinder  the  dircc- 
linn  of  the  ininitier  of  education.  Those  who  nei;lcct 
to  send  iheir  children  to  the  public  schools  are  fined 
heavily,  and  the  fine  )5  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  iictiool 
fund.  There  is  no  sectarian  influence  in  the  schools. 
There  k  also  a  poll  tax  for  the  support  of  the  schools 
■liich  scemt  to  make  an  ample  fund  for  their  support. 

There  has  been  a  constitutional  amendment  adopted 
«liich  separates  the  Church  from  the  State.  Under 
i^-tbat  law  the  monks  and  nuns  were  cs|>c1lcd  from  the 
^Blate  and  the  monasteries  and  nunneries  were  confiscated 
^Bid  taken  for  school-Iiouse^  and  other  public  uses,  and 
^Rhc  power  and  pen|uisilcs  of  the  priests  subsianiially 
ttlen  away.  Still  the  Roman  ('atholic  religion  is  the 
Stite  religion  ;  but  the  constitution  and  laws  guarantee 
rcligiouii  liberty  and  inlcraiion.  In  11184  liic  prcsiilent 
o(  the  republic  cupelled  the  archU'sliop  from  the  cnun- 
^jiy  because  of  his  interference  with  public  schools  and 
^finiveriiity.  He  has  nol  been  allowed  to  return.  The 
confession  is  publie,  and  the  p^re:4[:^  ^ro  forbidden  to 
■ear  their  vestments  in  (he  street.  The  law  is  but  im- 
perfectly  executed.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  great 
ma>*  of  the  common  people  are  aitaclied  to  the  Church 
jnd  do  not  wish  to  have  the  law  executed.  The  men 
ilo  not  generally  attend  the  church  unless  on  sonie  cere- 
monial occasion,  but  (he  women  attend  in  Rreat  numbers. 
There  arc  no  missionaries  in  Costa  Rica.  There  are 
wme  Piotestanis  in  the  towns,  and  in  the  capital  there 

K a  small  chap.el  where  services  are  read  and  hymns  are 
ng,  and  sometimes  a  sermon  is  read  by  a  layman,  but 
rtr  is  seldom  a  minister  present  to  take  pan  in  the 
ercises.  The  English  societies  have  talked  of  estab- 
tishing  a  missionary  siaiinn  at  the  capital  and  other 
places,  bnt  have  not  yet  done  so.  The  time  has  arrived 
■hen  there  should  be  missionary  stations,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved there  is  a  great  blessing  in  store  for  those  who 
Kill  raiM  the  standard  of  the  Gospel  in  this  land. 


Mr  Belicioii  the  Sonrce  mid  Inspiration  of 
Jloderu  rivUIzatiuii. 


^B  BY    REV.  O,  W.  SCOTT,  A.M. 

Inipirattnn  speaks,  "The  entrance  of  thy  word  givelh 
iif^I."  Light  is  diametrically  opposed  to  darkness. 
Dirimesfi  is  the  ab.sence  of  light.     This  is  true  in  hoih 


the  scientific  and  moral  world.  Would  yuu  dispel 
darkneiitt  from  ihc  room,  jou  open  the  shutters  and  let 
in  the  light.  Would  you  banish  moral  daiknc&.s?  Let 
in  the  light.  Kvidenlly  upon  this,  as  a  philosophical 
basis,  the  niistionary  cause  began  and  proceeded. 

Close  "  the  book  "  and  lay  it  aside  for  a  time,  to  re* 
open  it  again  at  a  later  period  in  this  discussion. 

Follow,  in  imagination,  the  departure  of  a  company 
of  intelligent  travelers  from  the  rno«  enlightened  coun- 
try in  Christendom — that  is;,  the  United  States.  They 
Contemplate  a  leisurely  trip  10  the  Orient,  but  on  a  totir 
of  inspection  rather  than  pleasure  and  sight-seeing. 

There  arc  in  this  company  statesmen,  artiuins.  edu- 
cators, and  philanthropists,  and  they  embark  with  a 
special  design,  namely,  to  carefully  examine  into  the 
government,  society,  manners,  and  customs,  .schooli, 
mechanics,  arts,  etc.,  of  the  countries  Ihey  viiiil. 

They  traverse  the  empires  of  the  ICast  from  north  to 
south,  from  east  to  west.  They  inspect  the  condition  of 
the  Old  World  each  from  his  own  ^tand-point.  The  arti- 
san doe<  not  regard  these  interests  with  the  statesman's 
eye,  nor  the  educator  with  that  of  the  philanthropiitt. 
Fach.  from  his  own  angle  of  vision.  tta^Mc^  that  in  which 
he  is  especially  interested  under  a  seiirchinb;  invesligation. 

Time  passes,  and  alter  months  of  opportunity  this 
extended  espionage  is  at  length  concluded  and  their  re- 
turn to  Christendom  ih  chronicled.  Nov,  as  they  have 
made  this  tour  for  our  special  heneFil,  suppose  we  sum- 
mon them  to  give  testimony  wiih  rcfeience  to  what  they 
have  seen  and  heard.  Let  the  statesman  and  law-giver  be 
called,  who  has  spent  the  better  portion  of  his  life  in 
the  earnest  study  of  the  science  of  government. 

We  put  this  query,  after  this  tour  of  inspection  : 
"What,  in  your  opinion,  do  pagan  countries  require  in 
order  to  make  them  lands  of  desirable  habitation?" 
The  response  is  re.^dy.  and  unhesitatingly  he  answers, 
"  llctier  laws,  a  more  enlightened  statesmanship,  wiser 
jurispTtidence."  This  is  hit  answer  in  */■/>/,  but  on 
fiirlherquestioning  he  answers  in  detail — referring  to  the 
unwise  and  oppiessivc  hiws  of  i!ie  Orient,  some  vindic- 
tive and  cruel,  and  have  remained  bo  forcenluncs.  He 
witnesses  to  the  great  possibilities  of  these  lands,  provided 
that  wise  enactments  could  be  secured  and  applied.  I« 
this  possible  in  the  lands  of  the  mandarins  and  mikados  } 

Summon  the  educator. 

He  speaks  from  the  stand-point  of  the  academy  and 
university.  His  eye  w.i.s  upon  the  scholastic  advantages 
oilcred  by  the  Kast.  In  this  tour  he  has  discovered 
itiat  some  attention  has  been  given  to  mental  training 
for  men,  but  that,  in  some  lands,  to  educate  women  \%  to 
disgrace  them.  He  discovered  that,  also,  education 
among  men  of  the  East  but  retrograded  ;  th.it  iheir 
learning  was  of  the  past;  that  no  really  valuable  history 
of  such  lands  was  ever  writtea  until  foreigners  wrote  it  ; 
that  their  former  facilities  for  education  were  in  ruins  ; 
that  many  of  their  leKt-books  were  without  value,  being 
unscicniifir  and  often  ridiculous;  that  libraries,  mu- 
seums, paintings,  fruits  of  genius,  and  monuments  were 
generally  wanting. 
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"What  dotheselnndsrcfjiiire  to  uplift  and  purify  them?" 
is  asked.  He  answers,  "A  better  system  of  education, 
the  advantages  of  modern  text-books,  and  the  scholarship 
of  the  Western  Continent."     How  shall  it  be  gained  ? 

Let  the  skilled  artisan  speak — the  proficient  mechanic 
and  engineer.  He  has  made  practical  observations  from 
the  stand-point  of  his  experience  and  interest.  He  says 
the  East  needs  "  new  inventions,  labor-saving  machinery 
— the  mechanic  arts."  Do  you  wonder  at  this  reply? 
For  this  man  is  from  aland  where  are  seen  the  advantages 
and  blessings  of  railways,  light-houses,  dock-yards,  tel- 
egraphs (and  all  electrical  appliances),  agricultural  im- 
plements, and  all  modern  machinery.  How  can  a  man 
of  inventive  genius  and  skilled  ability  look  upon  the  con- 
ditions of  -Asia  and  not  exclaim  as  above  ?  And  how 
can  these  lands  be  made  to  see  the  advantages  of  these 
modern  improvements  and  so  secure  them? 

Let  the  philanthropist  testify. 

He  is  a  student  of  social  science,  and  with  an  anxious 
solicitude  regarding  the  welfare  of  various  peoples  he 
has  conducted  his  research.  He  tefls  us  what  he  saw — 
the  saddest  neglect  of  the  aged  and  infirm.  Wherever 
he  turned  he  found  the  aged  provided  with  few  com- 
forts, the  sick  with  little  care  ;  few  hospitals,  fewer  com- 
petent physicians,  no  asylums,  no  places  of  refuge  for  the 
homeless  and  demented,  and  no  proper  disposal  of  the 
dead.  "  The  great  need  of  the  Orient,"  he  says,  "is  such 
homes  and  hospitals  as  a  tender  chanty  and  practical 
philanthropy  would  suggest."   How  can  they  be  secured  ? 

Now,  dismissing  ail  these  witnesses,  we  propound  this 
question,  "  How  will  the  statesman  see  and  secure  a 
wiser  jurisprudence  in  the  lands  of  heathendom,  the 
scholar  a  better  system  of  education,  the  artisan  a  wider 
introduction  of  the  mechanic  arts,  the  philanthropist  his 
retreat  and  refuge  for  the  needy  and  afflicted  ?  " 

Now  summon  the  student  of  Christian  ethics  and 
transcribe  his  answer.  It  is  this :  "  Send  the  Bible  to 
the  Orient,  introduce  Christianity  to  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  all  these  material,  moral,  social,  and  educa- 
tional advantages  will  speedily  follow ;  for  in  the  wake 
of  Christianity,  as  an  enlightening,  elevating  system  of 
religion,  come  all  improvements,  all  that  ennobles  and 
blesses  mankind.  For  example,  with  the  religion  of  the 
Bible  comes  the  advancement  of  art,  science,  and  gen- 
eral intelligence,  liberty  of  conscience,  the  elevation  of 
woman,  the  rights  of  children,  the  disenthrallment  of  ' 
all.  '  The  entrance  of  thy  word  giveth  light.'  The 
proofs  of  all  this  are  so  many,  in  this  last  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  restate  them. 
Let  those  who  would  challenge  the  statement  peruse  the 
missionary  periodicals  of  to-day,  and  the  proof  is  at 
hand.  The  Christian  religion  is  a  wonderful  and  blessed 
innovator,  and  it  is  destined  to  put  this  old  world  '  right 
side  up,'  Let  every  disciple  pray  and  give,  go  or  send, 
until  the  '  glad  tidings  of  good  things  '  shall  reach  every 
land  and  language  in  our  planet,  and  the  transformations 
above  indicated  shall  speedily  become  the  legacy  of  all 
peoples." 

Jtockville,  Conn. 


Through  the  Land  of  the  Totonacos. 

BV  REV.   WII.UAM  GREEN. 

At  the  session  of  the  Mexico  Annual  Conference  in 
1889  I  was  appointed  by  Bishop  Walden  presiding 
elder  of  the  coast  district  of  this  Conference,  Most  of 
the  work  was  new.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
points  on  the  district  it  had  never  been  visited  by  a 
missionary,  but  had  been  opened  and  developed  by  the 
native  pastors.  The  district  comprises  the  States  of 
Vera  Cruz,  Oaxaca,  and  a  part  of  Pucbia,  and  might 
include,  if  we  had  the  men  and  means,  the  States  of 
Tabasco,  Campeche,  and  Yucatan ;  for  they  are  all 
ready  to  receive  and  welcome  us. 

My  first  thought  upon  entering  this  great  field  was. 
What  are  its  possibilities  ?  To  answer  this  inquiry  is  not 
the  work  of  a  month  or  a  year.  It  involves  thousands 
of  miles  of  horseback-riding  and  innumerable  perils  by 
land  and  by  sea.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the  first 
visit  to  the  town  of  Tuxpan,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 

Rev.  George  Byron  Hyde,  pastor  of  an  immense 
mountain  circuit  that  would  test  the  courage  of  the 
much-lauded  and  grand  men  of  the  olden  time,  was  in- 
vited to  accompany  me.  His  work  in  the  sierras  covers 
a  more  extensive  field  than  all  the  work  of  the  New 
York  Conference  west  of  the  Hudson  River,  We  had 
agreed  to  meet  at  Tilapa,  at  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
distant  from  my  home  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and 
from  his  about  one  hundred  and  ten  miles. 

We  met,  as  agreed,  on  the  aslh  of  February.  He  had 
already  commenced  his  experiences,  for  on  the  way  he 
had  been  followed  and  threatened  by  a  drove  of  coyotes, 
of  which  the  mountains  are  full.  Our  party  consisted  of 
two  missionaries,  a  mozo,  two  Indian  carriers,  and 
three  horses.  The  carriers  were  on  foot,  and  royal  good 
fellows  they  were. 

Traveling  in  Mexico  has  its  surprises,  and  no  two  are 
alike.  After  we  had  packed  our  valises  with  the 
requisites  for  the  journey  we  prepared  to  start.  Before 
we  left  the  town  of  Tilapa  we  met  our  first  surprise. 
The  custom-house  officer  demanded  a  fee  before  he 
would  allow  us  to  leave  the  town.  This  unheard-of 
request  met  our  protest,  not  on  account  of  the  sum 
demanded,  for  it  was  only  twelve  cents  apiece,  but  on 
account  of  the  principle  involved.  Were  we  not  American 
citizens?  Is  not  Mexico  a  free  country  ?  Is  not  this 
extortion  ?  But  Mordecai  at  the  gate  was  inexor- 
able. It  was  pay  or  stay.  To  avoid  delay  and  trouble 
we  at  last  yielded  to  be  robbed.  Our  road  lay  over  the 
mountains  and  down  through  deep  valleys  to  the  town 
of  Naolinco.  It  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  deep  val- 
ley, where  four  large  streams  leap  off  a  rock  perpendic- 
ularly over  a  thousand  feet.  These  four  waterfalls  give 
the  place  its  name.  Naolinco  signifying,  in  the  language 
of  the  Totonacos,  four  cascades. 

We  reached  the  town  at  dark  and  found  quarters  for 
the  night.  Our  room  was  over  a  cow-shed,  and  at  first 
sight  and  smell  were  a  little  discouraging.  It  was  hay- 
loft to  right  of  us,  cow-shed  below  us,  and  barh-yard, 
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tit  all  its  accDtn  pan  intents  of  horses,  chickens,  kXc-, 
nd  us.  The  lowing  of  a  cow  thai  had  \w,\  hvr  calf 
was  tbe  music  that  put  us  to  slecii.  But  as  wc  were 
tired  wc  had  liltic  occasion  to  woo  "  Nature's  sweet  rc- 
tiorer,  balmy  sleep." 

J3ot  next  d^y's  journtfy  w;is  over  fifty  miles,  and  at 
'break  wc  wcic  mounted  and  away.  How  shall  I 
describe  that  day's  journey  ?  If  I  were  a  rhetorician  I 
should  say  that  we  climbed  mountains  whose  summits 
filtered  beyond  the  orbit  of  Jupiter  and  went  down 
into  valleys  fathoinn  below  Dante's  wildest  dreams  ;  but 
Ai  1  am  a  miii^ionary  1  must  not  use  such  extravagant 
language.  Kcvcrthclcss,  that  dcsciiption  will  convey 
seme  kind  of  an  idea  of  Ihc  diffictilties  of  the  way. 
About  nine  o'clof  U  we  reached  La  cue*ta  <le  San  Vsidro, 
ifie  hiil  of  Saint  Vsidto.  Here  we  dismounted,  and  for 
ntiily  five  bours  went  a-foot  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles 
\a  &  tropical  ^un. 

Pari  of  the  way  the  yellow  clay  w.ii  up  to  the  horses' 
bodies  and  held  them  as  in  a  vise.  Our  shoes  and 
puialoons  were  a  solid  mass  of  wet,  sticky  clay,  and 
ci-cD  our  hats  nnd  faces  did  not  eiicapc.  Several  miles 
«<  the  path  were  along  the  edge  of  a  rock  that  towered 
atiwusand  feet  ibove  U8  and  descended  two  thousand 
below  us.  Our  path  was  three  feel  wide,  where  there 
«ji  any,  hut  most  of  the  distance  it  was  in  our  minds. 
Tfcc  ccnmiry  wc  passed  through  was  full  of  lion*,  tiger*, 
coyotes. snakes, and  fevers.  Monkeysand  jiarrois  chut- 
Irred  on  every  side.  So  common  were  these  wild  animals 
aboQi  us  that  we  passed  over  newly-turned  ground,  the 
fiunts  of  the  wild  boar,  and  wc  bought  two  tiger-skins 
fcr  seventy-five  cents. 

One  is  tempted  to  think  that  Watts  had  Just  traveled 
SKb  a  road  as  this  when  he  wrote  : 

"  Dangers  stand  thick  through  uU  the  ground 

To  push  us  to  ihc  ttmih  ; 
And  tierce  diseases  watt  -iround 

To  huir)'  inorlals  home." 

We  had  no  need  lo  cry — 

"  Waken.  O  Lord,  our  drowsy  sen&e 
To  walk  ihis  dangerous  road." 

The  sense  of  duties  lo  be  performed  which  ilie  Church 
^expected  at  our  hands,  and  the  feeling  thut  loved  ones 
II  home  »waitcd  our  Kturn,  kept  "*  our  drowsy  sense  " 
litri. 

About  two  o'clock  wc  halted  at  a  little  Indian  village 

or  dinner. 

.\nd  here  in  San  Vsidro  we  realized  ihe  mearing  of 

the  phrxse,  "  l-'roni  the  sublime  lo  the  ridiculous,"     At 

ligconado  wc  had  an  elegant  meal  of  six  courses.     My 

utc-book  shows  rice,  eggs,  beefsteak  and  onions,  roast 

Lpoiatocs,  lurkey  and  string-beans,  apple  jelly  and  co^ee 

\Utke.     But  at  San  Ysidro  it  was  beati»  and  torlil- 

■s.    We  were  tclad  to  i^et  this.    We  hoped  to  slay  here 

night,  but  we  had  to  (^ive  this  up,  as  there  was  no- 

»hfre  to   lay  our  heads.     Bui  we  were  encouraged  by 

Jlie  remark  of  our  a^cd  Indian  hostess,  that  it  was  only 

i*«  lunir»'ride  to  MisantLi,  .md,  furihcrmore,  for  onr 


comfort  she  added,  Tutia  cs  phna  (all  is  plain).  After 
the  morning's  experience  this  surely  was  encouraging, 
and  wc  started  olT  in  good  heart,  for  the  idea  of  a  level 
road  was  delectable. 

But — alas  !  for  the  hopes  of  man — ivc  found  thai  our 
plain  was  worse  than  the  mounlain.  In  fact,  it  was  no 
plain  at  all.  The  road  followed  a  turbulent  mountain 
river,  a  hundred  feet  wide  at  low  waler,  crossing  it  no 
less  than  eight  times  in  as  many  miles,  and  more  than 
half  the  disuncc  il  crossed  over  the  spurs  of  the  mount- 
ains and  down  precipitous  clay-banks.  For  real  dis- 
comfort it  was  as  bad  as  any  ihingwe  encountered.  But 
wc  reached  Mi.santla  about  nine  o'clock  at  nighi,  hungry 
and  tired.  So  terrible  had  bi:en  that  day's  journey  that 
our  carriers  gave  out,  and  did  not  reach  us  till  the  next 
day.  We  trembled  for  their  safety,  for  we  knew  the 
dangers  that  surrounded  them,  and,  moreover,  wc  were 
responsible  (or  their  safe  return  or  ofiicial  tidings  of  what 
had  become  of  them, 

Our  room  Boor  was  of  mother  earth,  while  rats,  mice, 
and  vampires  contended  for  the  mastery  over  our  heads. 
Butwewerekindlyireated  in  Misanlla.  The  "Jefe  I'oiiti- 
CO,"  correspondingtoour  sheriff,  aad  allhis;subnrdtn:iie3 
showed  use  very  kindness  and  attention  and  gave  us  letters 
of  introduction  to  their  friends  .along  the  way.  The  dc- 
l.iy  of  our  carriers  gave  us  lime  to  visit  several  relics  of 
Totonaco  civilization,  Wc  were  all  told  that  wc  were 
the  first  foreigners  who  had  ever  visited  these  ruins, 
They  lie  about  six  miles  from  the  lown,  in  an  impenetra- 
ble forest,  and  cover  from  fifty  to  one  luindred  acres. 
There  are  ten  immense  pyramids  50  feci  high,  2,000  feet 
long,  50  feet  at  the  base,  and  perhaps  ao  feet  at  the  top. 
They  were  used  in  the  ancient  times  for  defense  and 
worship. 

Our  first  guide  knew  very  liltle  about  them,  but  on  our 
way  back  wc  met  an  old  Indian  by  the  name  of  Martin 
Bnrjas,  who  told  us  that  he  knew  where  the  idols  were. 
After  a  lot  of  coaxing  and  a  dollar  he  Oftreed  to  show 
us  where  they  were.  The  way  he  led  us  is  indescrib- 
able. Armed  with  a  knife  nearly  two  feet  long  he  led 
the  way.  Through  small  rivers,  dense  jungles,  snakes, 
and  I  don't  know  what,  he  chopped  his  way,  until  at 
la-st  we  stood  face  to  face  with  the  "  gods  of  old." 

We  found  live  images.  The  most  remarkable  one  was 
.tn  immen<;e  turtle,  and  if  it  ii  true  that  we  were  the  first 
foreigners  that  ever  saw  them,  then  the  following  ligurcs 
arc  of  value  to  the  world.  Its  dimensions  arc:  from 
nose  to  tail,  So  inches;  round  the  head,  90  inches; 
across  the  back,  45  inches ;  eyes,  li  inches  long  and  5 
inches  wide;  mouth. 35  inches  long  and  10  inches  wide; 
height  of  the  head  above  the  body,  18  inches  ;  height 
above  the  ground,4i  inches;  circumference,  180  inches. 
The  whnle  is  a  solid  block  of  stone,  handsomely  cut,  in 
good  condition,  and  probably  not  less  than  four  hun- 
dred years  old.  AVe  asked  our  Indian  guide  if  any  one 
eUe  knew  where  they  were,  .ind  he  replied,  '*Only  ray 
son." 

The  town  of  Mi&antla  is  old  and  queer.  Its  church 
is  over  three  hundred  years  old  and  going  rapidly  to 
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decay,  fit  emblem  of  the  creed  it  represents.  Long  agp 
the  people  of  this  town  lost  all  confidence  in  the  priests 
and  their  idols,  and  now  regard  Romanism  as  worse 
than  the  cruel  religion  of  their  forefathers. 

We  had  a  long  talk  with  the  priest,  and  found  him  all 
discouraged,  and  we  were  also  told  on  unimpeachable 
authority  that  he  was  the  most  depraved  man  in  town. 
If  we  could  put  a  man  in  this  town  we  could  have  a 
large  congregation  in  a  short  time.  Parts  of  the  town 
are  substantially  built  of  stone,  but  other  parts  are  built 
of  bamboo  cane.  One  of  the  things  that  strikes  the 
stranger  is  the  fact  that  while  many  of  the  dwelling- 
places  are  of  cane  the  out-houses  are  made  of  mahogany, 
black-walnut,  and  cedar,  this  valuable  timber  being 
worthless  there. 

At  Naolinco  we  had  heard  that  at  Papantla  the  peo- 
ple were  in  rebellion  against  the  authorities,  that  they 
had  killed  the  Jefe  Politico,  and  that  we  risked  our  lives 
by  going  that  way.  At  Misantia  we  inquired  if  this  re- 
port was  true,  for  Papantla  was  our  next  next  stopping- 
place.  But  the  only  reply  we  received  was  a  guide  to 
show  us  another  way.  The  morning  we  left  this  town 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  Every  officer,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  assembled  to  bid  us  "  Vaya  con 
Dios"  (God  go  with  you).  The  streets  were  filled  with 
men,  women,  and  children,  a  tatterdemalion  crowd. 
That  was  the  greatest  day  they  had  seen  in  a  long  lime. 
To  our  question,  "  Adonde  vamos  "  (where  do  we  go), 
our  guide  answered,  "  S  Nautla  "  (to  Nautla). 

And  to  Nautla  we  went,  over  an  abominable  road,  with 
a  big  river  to  swim.  We  reached  this  town  about  eight 
o'clock  at  night  in  a  heavy  thunder-storm.  We  had 
made  that  day  over  fifty  miles  with  nothing  to  eat  but 
beans  and  tortillas.  Butourdiscomfort  was  relieved  by 
the  hearty  welcome  accorded  us.  The  letter  from  our 
friend  the  Jefe  Politico  of  Misantia,  introduced  us  to  a 
"brother  of  the  craft,"  and  right  royally  he  entertained 
us.  We  were  well  fed  and  comfortably  lodged.  Our 
host  is  called  Pedro  Nouell.  We  rose  to  the  top  of 
Nautla  society  in  a  few  moments.  We  found  it  impos- 
sible to  hold  services  here,  although  it  was  Sunday,  for 
it  was  market-day,  and  in  the  evening  they  had  arranged 
a  fandango,  or  native  dance,  to  do  us  honor.  But  we 
did  not  attend  it,  as  it  was  contrary  to  our  desire  and 
principle. 

We  were  now  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  thunder 
of  the  breakers  sounded  upon  our  ears.  Our  road  was 
on  the  sea-shore,  the  waves  washing  our  horses'  feet. 
New  dangers  now  assailed  us.  The  first  thing  was  to 
swim  our  horses  across  the  Nautla  River.  We  tried  it 
twice  before  we  succeeded.  The  first  attempt  we  came 
near  losing  our  horses  and  our  lives.  The  sea  was  high 
from  the  north  wind,  the  river  a  third  of  a  mile  wide 
and  agitated  by  the  tide,  and  the  ferryman  was  drunk 
and  fell  out  of  his  boat,  or  rather  canoe.  But  the  sec- 
ond time,  after  a  day's  delay,  we  got  across,  our  horses 
swimming  fifteen  minutes.  At  six  o'clock  we  were  safely 
over  at  a  little  village  called  Las  Casas. 

Breakfast  was  secured  at  the  house  of  an  old   Indian 


named  Fidencio  Diaz,  but  popularly  known  as  Tio  (or 
uncle).  He  was  a  jolly  old  fellow,  seventy-five  years  old, 
hair  hanging  on  his  shoulders  and  white  as  snow.  But 
he  was  a  confirmed  pessimist  notwithstanding  his  good 
nature.  His  view  of  the  world  was  limited  to  Las  Casas 
and  Nautla,  and  these  two  villages,  of  perhaps  five  hun- 
dred people,  convinced  him  of  the  utter  collapse  of  hu- 
manity. He  said  when  he  was  young  the  people  were 
moral,  but  now  all  they  cared  for  was  women,  wine,  and 
cock-fights.  He  said  he  could  always  tell  when  it  was 
Sunday,  for  on  that  day  every  body  was  drunk  and  there 
was  a  fandango  and  a  cock-fight.  His  house  was  made 
of  bamboo  cane,  with  mud  floors,  but  he  did  not  suffer 
its  prestige  to  be  endangered  on  that  account. 

The  Mexicans  divide  their  people  into  two  classesr 
"  gente  de  razon"  (people  with  reason),  and  "gente  sin 
razon  "  (people  without  reason).  Myself  and  Brother 
Hyde  happened  to  be  "  gente  de  razon,"  and  well  it 
was  for  us,  for  otherwise  we  could  not  have  got  our 
breakfast  at  "Tio's  "  house.  Our  raozo  and  two  car- 
riers, being  "  gente  sin  razon,"  had  to  scratch  around  and 
get  their  breakfast  where  they  could  find  it,  and  they 
came  pretty  near  not  getting  any  at  all.  What  strikes  a. 
foreigner  is  the  utter  disregard  of  the  better  class  of 
Mexicans  for  the  poorer  classes.  They  will  entertain  a 
man  whom  they  regard  as  of  some  importance,  but  a 
poor  man  is  less  considered  than  a  brute. 

Tecolutla  was  our  next  point,  forty  miles  away  on  the 
beach,  with  two  rivers  to  swim  and  no  place  to  refresii 
ourselves  or  horses.  In  this  little  village  our  presence 
made  a  stir.  We  had  a  letter  to  the  principal  man,. 
Julio  Alvarez.  With  this  open-sesame  we  got  along  welU 
A  fandango  was  extemporized  for  us,  but  we  had  to  de- 
cline the  honor.  When  we  came  to  settle  our  bill  our 
money  caused  a  sensation.  We  had  taken  paper  money 
for  convenience,  but  they  had  never  seen  such  money 
before.  A  five-dollar  bill  which  I  handed  to  our  host 
made  a  bigger  stir  in  Tecolutla  than  Barnum  multiplied 
ten  times  would  in  New  York.  Nearly  the  whole  town 
came  to  see  it,  and  once  it  looked  as  though  it  would 
not  be  received,  but  Julio  Alvarez  said  he  believed  it 
was  money  and  all  right,  and  we  were  delivered. 

Seventy-five  miles  to  Tuxpan;  five  rivers  to  cross,  and 
nowhere  to  rest  between  these  two  points.  This  was  a 
fearfully  tedious  day.  At  Cazoues  we  did  manage  to 
get  tortillas  and  beans,  and  the  sharks  came  near  getting 
our  horses.  To  ford  this  river  we  had  to  send  two  boats; 
one  to  fight  sharks  and  one  to  steady  the  horses.  Our 
horses  swam  eighteen  minutes.  We  reached  the  Tuxpan 
River  at  five  P.  M.  This  river  was  the  most  dangerous, 
of  any.  It  is  nearly  a  mile  wide,  with  swift  current,  very 
deep,  and  agitated  by  the  sea.  After  twenty-five  min- 
utes, in  which  it  was  a  struggle  for  life,  our  three  horses 
regained  their  feet,  but  utterly  exhausted.  They  had 
not  been  fed  from  the  night  before,  had  already  made 
sixty-six  miles  and  swam  five  rivers,  and  still  they  had 
nine  miles  to  make.  It  was  now  dark,  our  road  lay 
through  a  swamp,  and  once  we  came  near  being 
swamped  in  the  red  sticky  clay. 
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At  nine  o'clock  wc  reached  Tiix|)ati,  a  weary,  muddy, 
hungry  crew.    There  was  Dot  a  stabU-  in  all  the  toM'ti 
far  our  hors«s,  and,  exhausted  as  they  were,  they  slept 
ihat  night  kncc-decp    in   miid.     As   for  ourselves,  we 
found  Khcltrr  in  a  hotel,  so  called,  l>ut  the  dirtiest  [ 
ever  saw  even  in  Mexico.     Tired  as  we  were,  we  coiild 
not  sleep  for  the  stench  of  ihe  bed  and  its  surroundings. 
Bui  we  were  in  Tiixpan.  and  as  soon  next  day  as  was 
convenient  we  reported  to  Scflor  Augiiiano,  the  newly- 
appointed  pallor.     He  had  been   in   Tuxpnn  less  than 
two  weeks  when  we  arrived,  and  had  not  yet  recovered 
from  his  long  journey  from  Zacultipan.     He  has  a  wife 
and  foiit  children,  and  for  twelve  days  they  had  jour- 
neyed from  the  top  of  the  highest  range  of  mountains 
in  1-Iidatgo  to  I'uxjtan   hy  the  sen,  a  descent  of  from 
ci^thi  to  ten  thousand  feet,  and  several  Inindred  miles. 
We  had  passed  through  same  rough  experiences,  but 
vhen  we  heard  his  we  had  nothing  to  say.     He  and 
wife  rode  on  horseback  for  twelve  days,  his  chil- 
"iren  and  all  hi*,  worldly  goods  had  been  carried  on  tlie 
keksof  iKinics,  ihrtiiigh   rain  and  wind,  sunshine,  fur- 
Mts,  riven,  and  tuountains.     Twice  his  children  came 
near  being  drowned,  with  the  men   who  carried  Iheni, 
tnd  on  several  occasions  their  lives  were  in  peril  from 
llic  lavi-nous  beasts  of  the  mountains.     Oui  triaU  had 
t>t«D  many,  from   whole  battalions  of  Heaii,  armed  and 
molute.  wood-licks,  hunger.  i>iirst,  and  woes  tnnumer- 
iblc ;  but  we  kept  quiet  and  went  to  work  to  comfort 
him  and  liis  family. 

When  we  returned  to  our  hotel  another  prief  Awaited 
ttt,  Two  weeks  previous  Brother  Hyde  had  left  his 
fuiiiy  in  Fuclila  all  well,  and  now.  when  it  was  impos- 
iible  for  him  to  comfort  the  bleediiij;  hearts  at  home, 
he  received  by  telegram  the  s-id  intelligence  that  bis 
Tfiuagrat  child  vr^s  dead.  Tliiit,  added  to  Ihe  trials  he 
hid  iMfsed  through,  waK  ton  much,  .nnd  he  utterly  broke 
down.  That  day  was  a  vorrowful  one  for  both  of  us. 
My  irork  tn  Tuxpan  was  hardly  commenced,  but  I  had 
to  ssj-  good-bye  to  him  and  sec  him  depart  (over  the 
ume  abominable  roads),  broken-hearted,  for  hiK  home 
hondrcdaof  miles  away.  It  seemed  a&  though  the  last 
liak  that  connected  me  with  the  civiliecd  world  was 
I'ftikcn  when  be  left.  My  wife  ali^  informed  me  that 
»hc  was  sick  in  bed  and  had  been  since  the  day  I  left. 
Aatid  it  all  I  surely  began  lo  feci  a  lililc  blue. 

In  Tuxpan  we  occupy  for  church  and  parsonage  a 
«all  house  well  located.  .\ll  the  furniture  we  had  was 
ooe  single  cut  and  three  or  four  chairs.  The  seats  in 
llw  church  had  been  kindly  lent  us  by  the  proprietor  of 
die  theater,  as  also  all  the  tamps  they  had.  Otir  servit-es 
«c  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening.  If  the  theater 
n  t'pco  on  Sunday,  and  this  is  the  most  likely  day,  we 
en  have  no  service,  at;  we  have  no  means  of  lighting 
iW  church  or  seating  the  people.  I  had  no  money  at 
U)'  disposal  for  furniture,  but  1  know  the  Methodist 
[jwple  at  home,  and  t  bought  on.  my  own  responsibility 
roough  to  make  the  pastor  comfortable  and  to  accom- 
nodate  the  congregation,  and  I  bi-llevc  the  Church  will 
ur  "AH  right  "  and  place  that  gioo  in  the  hands  of  the 


bu^id  of  secretaries  to  meet  this  emergency.  But  if 
they  don't  it  is  all  paid,  and  I  shall  get  it  back  in 
heaven. 

Thursday  night  I  attended  the  prayer-meeting.  Twer* 
ty-five  people  were  present.  As  I  was  the  first  presid- 
ing elder  they  had  ever  seen  they  wanted  to  hear  him 
preach,  and  I  i;ave  them  a  sermon  in  Spanish.  It  wa» 
a  good  mccling.  Friday  night  the  church  was  literally 
packed.  1  preached  again  and  baptized  the  first  Prot- 
ectants ever  receiving  that  rite  in  all  lh.it  region.  Sun- 
day nighi  I  preached  and  administered  the  sacrament 
[o  thirty  people.  We  had  a  glorious  time.  It  w.is  the 
fir^t  time  lliey  bad  ever  seen  a  Protestant  communion^ 
service,  and  the  people  wept  and  rejoiced  before  God. 
I  have  attended  many  more  pretentious  services,  but  Ij 
think  for  its  effects  upon  my  own  snul  that  was  the  most 
blessed.  Indians,  and  ignorant,  as  these  poor  people  arc, 
they  know  and  love  the  truth  when  they  sec  it.  There 
was  a  fandango  in  the  theater  on  Sunday  night,  and  we 
feared  lh.-it  we  should  lose  our  seals  and  lights,  but  our 
kind  friend  gave  us  the  use  of  the  seats  and  lamps. 

My  work  in  Tuxpan  was  now  done.  1  bad  organised 
the  church,  established  a  provisional  Quarterly  Confer- 
ence, and,  so  far  as  1  could  sec.  was  ready  to  depart- 
A  schooner  laden  with  raw  sugar  was  leaving  for  Vera 
C.ruj!  on  Monday,  and  J  decided  to  take  it.  I  said 
"adios"  to  all  my  friends  and  took  passage.  If  the 
wind  and  sea  were  favorable  I  could  make  Vera  Cruj 
in  three  or  four  days.  Tiiere  was  no  convenience  for 
sleeping,  but  I  had  a  large  shawl,  and  ihrmght  I  could 
endure  ii  for  a  few  days.  On  the  following  Saturday  I 
had  nude  nine  miles,  and  my  schooner  was  still  anchored 
in  the  bar  waiting  for  the  wind  to  come  up  and  the  sea 
to  go  down,  as  in  the  present  condition  of  the  element} 
it  was  imposiiible  to  {lut  out  to  sea  and  live.  1  discov- 
ered that  the  eapl-iin  wa*  blind,  and  depended  upon  hi| 
subordinates  for  the  management  of  our  craft.  After  a1 
week's  delay  I  was  advised  to  return  to  the  town  and 
await  the  steamer  that  stops  there  once  a  month.  But 
she  was  not  due  for  two  weeks;  ncvcnheless  I  had  no 
alternative,  and,  like  a  good  Methodist  preacher,  I 
obeyed  the  powers  that  be. 

We  filled  up  this  time  of  waiting  in  holding  special 
ser%'ices,  and  we  trust  it  was  not  tn  vain.  I  also  had  an 
opportunity  to  si-c  and  study  Tuxpan.  Loi.s  of  odd 
things  revealed  themselves,  I  saw  a  Mexican  butcher's 
shop  on  legs.  In  other  towns  I  had  seen  men  carrying 
meat  on  their  backs  and  selling  it  from  door  to  door; 
but  in  Tuxpan  they  use  the  donkey  for  this  purpose. 
The  meat  is  cut  up  into  pieces  of  from  one  to  six 
pounds,  tied  together  with  strings,  thrown  across  hi» 
donkeyship,  and  peddled  from  house  to  house.  Every 
body  buys,  and  asks  no  questions  for  "conscience* 
sake." 

Tuxpan  is  Ihe  great  market  for  "chickle,"  or  the 
popular  chewing-gum  of  the  States.  Here,  however,  it 
is  in  its  crude  state.  It  is  the  sap  of  a  tree  thai  abound* 
in  these  forests,  boiled  into  a  solid  lump  and  brought 
to  town  for  export.     Men  and  women  carr>'  il  in  on 
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their  backs  or  in  canoes  down  the  river.  Two  or  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  are  sent  to  New  York 
every  month,  where  it  is  prepared  for  the  market. 

Public  gambling  is  as  common  as  the  return  of  night. 
I  saw  the  priests  at  the  gambling-tables,  not  taking 
chances  on  their  own  account,  but,  to  cover  up  their 
deviltry,  ihey  place  their  stakes  in  the  name  of  "  La 
.santisma  virgin"  (most  holy  virgin).  I  saw  priests 
■drunk  in  the  streets  and  brawling  like  any  other  drunken 
sinners.  It  is  no  wonder  the  people  despise  them. 
Twenty  towns  that  i  passed  through  had  no  priest,  and 
consequently  no  religious  instruction  of  any  kind.  Sun- 
day is  market-day,  and  every  body  goes.  What  a  motley 
-crowd  there  is  at  Tux])an.  Half-naked  Indian  men  and 
women,  half-breeds  of  several  kinds,  two  or  three 
American  women  from  the  interior.  For  sale  are 
parrots,  white  sparrows,  deer,  ttger  and  lion  skins,  to- 
b;icco,  vanilla-pods,  fruits  in  endless  variety,  vegetables 
.ad  infinitum,  fish — fresh  and  salt — lime,  and  corn  for 
tortillas,  cheese  that  would  put  Limburger  to  the  blush, 
coffee,  herbs  for  the  healing  of  the  nations,  and  other 
things  too  numerous  to  mention.  Here  are  Indian 
-cheap-jacks  plying  their  deceptions.  There  venders 
.of  charms  and  relics,  all  blessed  by  the  pope.  Yonder 
are  a  lot  of  drunken  men  singing  lewd  and  ridiculous 
songs.  The  little  bell  of  the  church  calling  the  faithful 
to  mass,  of  which  twelve  only  respond.  The  rattle  of 
the  gamblers'  dice,  the  stench  of  Mexican  gin,  and  the 
aroma  of  street  caterers  whose  filthy  m^««  would  turn 
the  stomach  of  a  dog. 

My  steamer  was  five  days  behind  time,  but  at  last 
it  came  and  anchored  out  at  sea  six  miles,  so  that 
we  had  to  make  fifteen  miles  in  a  little  steam-lug — 
nine  down  the  river  and  six  at  sea.  Ten  passengers 
were  on  board  the  tug.  The  sea  was  rough  when  we 
crossed  the  bar  and  the  wind  was  rising  fast.  The  Gulf 
Stream  runs  north  six  miles  an  hour,  and  when  it  meets 
s.  wind  like  that  (in  fact  a  hurricane  forty  miles  an  hour) 
its  flow  on  top  is  checked  and  it  becomes  exceedingly 
.dangerous.  But  a  practiced  and  steady  hand  was  at 
the  wheel,  and  we  reached  the  ship's  side  in  safety  only 
to  find  that  our  little  tug  could  not  live  a  minute  in 
ihose  waves  beside  that  big  iron  steamer.  Our  position 
now  became  perilous  in  the  extreme;  to  attempt  to 
lioard  the  steamer  meant  certain  destruction,  to  return 
to  shore  in  this  wild  struggling  sea  was  a  desperate 
measure.  But  it  was  our  only  alternative.  From  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  till  twelve  at  noon  we  battled 
with  the  storm  and  waves.  At  times  our  little  tug  was 
lost  to  the  view  of  all  on  the  steamer,  though  the  cap* 
tain  told  me  he  watched  us  with  his  glass  until  he  saw 
us  enter  the  river.  The  waves  rolled  over  us  and  tossed 
us  like  a  cork  upon  their  bosom.  Every  passenger  on 
board  was  seasick  except  myself  and  a  sea-captain,  and 
all  were  wet  from  head  to  foot.  The  captain  of  the 
steamer  signaled  to  us  on  shore  that  he  would  wait  till 
to-morrow  for  us.  Before  daylight  the  next  morning  we 
tried  again,  and,  after  a  smooth  passage,  as  compared 
<o  our  first,  we  all  got  safely  on  board. 


How  royally  we  were  greeted!  The  captain,  officers, 
and  passengets  received  us  as  long-lost  friends,  and 
every  thing  that  kind  hearts  could  suggest  was  done  for 
our  comfort.  The  captain  told  us  that  when  we  left 
the  ship's  side  the  day  before  he  never  expected  to  see 
us  again.  Every  moment  he  expected  to  see  our  tug 
engulfed  and  go  to  the  bottom.  But  there  is  a  God  that 
reigns  on  high,  and  to  him  some  good  Christian  people 
on  the  ship  took  our  case.  Among  them  were  that  man 
of  God,  Murray  Shipley,  and  his  wife,  of  Cincinnati; 
several  ladies  from  Dr.  Cuyler's  church  in  Brooklyn, 
and  several  devout  Methodists.  And  who  shall  say 
that  their  prayers  were  not  answered  in  our  deliverance  ? 

To  those  of  us  who  are  not  accustomed  to  the  sea 
little  things  assume  a  grave  aspect;  but  one  of  our  fel- 
low-passengers was  a  captain  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Packet 
Company,  and  lie  stated  that  in  forty  years  of  seafaring, 
in  every  known  sea,  in  all  kinds  of  craft,  he  had  never 
had  such  an  experience  or  came  so  near  losing  his  life. 
As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  I  was  a  missionary 
religious  service  was  proposed,  and  about  fifty  of  us 
engaged  in  a  service  of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  We 
arrived  in  Vera  Cruz  on  Monday  at  two  o'clock  P.  M. 

At  the  end  of  that  journey  I  realized  as  never  before 
the  truth  of  the  words,  "  The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous, 
but  the  laborers  are  few,"  I  could  place  twenty  men 
in  fruitful  fields  if  I  had  the  means  to  do  it.  My  heart 
aches  for  these  poor  people.  They  are  in  the  darkness, 
but  feeling  for  the  light,  and  we  have  to  turn  them  away 
for  lack  of  men  and  means.  If  we  only  realized  it,  now 
is  the  golden  opportunity.  There  are  still  living  in  this 
land  men  who  gave  every  thing  and  even  risked  life 
itself  for  religious  liberty.  A  Protestant  minister  com- 
ing to  their  town  means  something  to  them.  It  is  like 
the  harbor  to  the  shipwrecked  mariner  or  the  procla- 
mation of  peace  to  the  tired  soldier.  It  means  the  re- 
alization of  hopes  long  deferred,  the  dawning  of  the  day 
of  victory.  For  this  they  fought,  for  this  their  fathers 
and  brothers  died,  for  this  their  homes  were  left  deso- 
late. Servants  of  God,  haste  to  the  rescue!  If  you 
cannot  come,  send.  Souls  are  perishing  for  whom 
Christ  died,  and  it  is  our  glorious  privilege  to  save 
them  from  destruction. 


Enlistment  in  foreign  missionary  enterprises  keeps 
the  Church  at  home  in  constant  and  broad  contact  with 
the  noblest  examples  of  Christian  fervor  and  heroic  faith 
and  patient  endeavor.  The  average  Christian  experi- 
ence is  on  a  low  level.  It  is  commonplace,  though, 
doubtless,  sincere.  The  world — so  rich,  solid,  and 
fascinating — pulls  Christians  to  itself.  The  atmosphere 
gets  vitiated,  and  we  like  to  walk  in  embroidered  slip- 
pers rather  than  in  iron  shoes.  We  wear  Sunday 
dressing-gowns  when  we  should  be  girding  ourselves 
for  the  fray.  But  the  examples  of  saintly  missionaries 
rebuke  our  languor,  stir  our  spirits,  and  turn  our  thoughts 
away  from  temporalities  to  the  worlds  on  high  more 
lovely  and  alluring. — Dr.  Slorrs. 
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MANUEL   HIDALGO. 


Huniifl  Hiilultfo. 

Manuel  Hida.I]i!<>  ^vu^  ati  liii.]i.iii.  .mil  ^t  Rnm.in  Citlio- 
lie  priest  in  the  Valicy  uf  Uolorts,  Mexico,  in  llic  first 
decade  of  this  century.  He  was  a  man  of  nohic  pres- 
ence, great  natural  ability,  and  much  kJitdncss  of  heart. 
He  loved  the  people  iindtr  his  cart,  and  when  llicy 
were  oppressed  by  the  orders  of  (heir  Spanish  mascers 
he  became  one  of  a  band  of  cons|)iraior^,  scattered 
ihroiigh  the  countrj',  seeking  ihc  independence  of  Mex- 
ico. 

Before  the  time  wat  ripe  for  the  movemeni  (he  plan 
was  exposed  by  one  of  the  band,  and  it  seemed  neces- 
sary TO  make  ihc  attempt  before  the  prep  mat  ions  were 
completed. 

The  standard  of  Mexican  independence  was  raised, 
and  in  twelve  days  20.000  Indians  had  gathered  about 
Ihe  new  flag  under  the  leajership  of  Hidalgo,  who  had 
piK  on  a  general's  dress.  I'hey  marched  toward  the 
capital, and  the  array  increased  to  100,000  men,  hut  most 
of  them  were  only  airmed  with  slings,  clubs,  lances,  hoei, 
etc. 

The  army  was  defeated  by  the  Government,  and  Hi- 
dalgo, betrayed  and  captured,  was  deposed  from  his 
priesthood  and  shot  at  Chihnahua,  July  30,  181 1, 
Thus  died  one  of  the  early  patriots  of  Mexico,  tint  hi* 
efToTls  were  not  in  vain.  They  were  the  seeds  of  an 
ever-increasing  harvest  of  patriotic  souls  that  nnally 
covered  the  land,  and  resulted  in  the  entire  political  in- 
dependence of  the  nation. 


I 
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3I(«xIi'»  City  nnri  Its  Poopio, 

ttV    U.    L.    VASlltKUlLT. 

Mexico  City  is  built  after  the  manner  of  Spanish 
cities,  and  the  style  of  the  houses  is  that  which  makes 
tliem  convenient  for  southern  life  The  wealthy 
cla&ses  do  not  live  apart  in  distinct  sections  of  the  city, 
a«  they  do  in  the  Nurth,  but  the  style  of  building  fiives 
et|ual.  perhaps  greater,  cxclusivcncss.  The  house  of  a 
wealthy  resident  of  Mexirn  is  built  on  an  open  court, 
with  few  if  any  windows  opening  on  the  street. 

Knlering  the  large  arched  door-way  the  carriage 
drives  into  this  court,  or  patio,  as  it  is  called,  and  a 
porter  at  once  steps  forward  to  ring  Ihe  bell  and  an- 
nounce the  presence  nf  visitors.  The  porter,  or  con- 
cicrgc,  is  held  responsible  for  the  care  of  the  couM,  and 
no  one  enters  or  leaves  without  his  knowledge,  A  Right 
nJ  steps  from  ifiis  patio  leads  to  an  np])er  gallery,  on  lu 
which  all  the  rooms  open.  This  gallery  is  generally 
ornamented  wiili  growing  plants  and  flowers;  some- 
limes  a  fountain,  some  bird-cages,  statuary,  and  even 
growing  trees  add  to  the  adornment  of  this  corridor  nr 
gallery. 

The  horses  and  carriages  haye  their  places  in  the  rear 
of  the  lower  roiirt,  and  the  kitchen  and  servants'  rooms 
occupy  the  same  relative  position  on  the  gallery. 
Above    this  is  open  lo   the  sky,  and  the  houses  arc 
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seldom  higher  than  ihese  two  stories.  One  catches 
pleasant  glimpses  of  these  eouris-in  pa&sing  through  the 
streets,  but  lliey  repreieni  a  style  of  living  totally 
dilTercnt  from  oiipt.  The  intervals  of  long  blank  walls, 
between  the  shops  indicate  family  residences,  as  thi 
windows  and  front  steps  would  in  a  norihem  city. 

There  are  no  chimneys  in  the  Mexican  cities,  for  thf 
reason  that  there  are  no  fireplaces  :  Ihe  cooking  is  done 
on  little  charcoal  furnaces,  or  brasiern,  placed  wherever  if 
most  convenient. 

There  is  a  picluresqiie  variety  of  dress  among  thesi 
l»eupk  which  makes  the  streets  gayer  than  ours,  and 
there  is  life,  bustle,  and  activity  in  the  crowds  eominf 
at  »ll  hours  from  the  chiirche!..  hurrying  from  the 
markets  and  trafficking  with  tiiose  who  sell  in  the  streets. 
The  dress  of  the  Mexican  women  is  very  graceful  and 
pretty.  The  fashionable  l)onnet.  often  so  grotesque  and 
ungraceful,  is  not  yet  worn  here.  In  its  place  t.s  the  long 
scarf  with  fringed  borders  known  as  a  roboza.  In  the 
richer  families  ti  is  made  of  silk,  in  the  poorer,  of  the 
blue  cotton  material.  From  the  aged  granddame  to  the 
five-year-old  girl  this  graceful  drapery  is  worn  by  all 
who  go  out  into  the  street.  It  is  never  too  warm  for  ti, 
it  is  never  too  cold  for  it.  and  every  woman  has  a  way 
of  draping  it  over  her  head  and  shoulders  which  is 
pictureM|ue  and  pretty.  Vou  may  see  the  Spanish  ladies 
in  black  lace  maniiihis,  and  foreign  ladies  in  dreadful 
hats  and  more  dreadful  bonnets  but  the  Mexican^ 
women  wear  their  rnhozas.  I 

The  men  wear  an  equally  picturesque  garment,  known 
as  a  scrape.  It  is  .a  gayly -colored  blanket.  Among  the 
laboring  classes  the  head  is  thruat  through  a  hole  in  the 
middle  of  (he  blanket  and  it  fnlU  equally  behind  and 
before  upon  the  wearer.  But  on  those  whose  work,  or 
perhaps  we  should  say  whose  ittUiuis,  docs  not  re(|uire 
\\\'L  free  use  of  hand  or  arm.  this  serape  is  worn  with 
uim  h  grace  ;  it  is  carelessly  flung  over  lhesh:>ulder,ind 
brought  to  the  front,  anti  is  held  by  the  right  hand  and 
arm  across  the  lower  part  of  the  face.  These  men,  in 
this  piciuresfpie  dress,  will  Hiand  by  the  hour  in  the 
^illitude  of  one  whose  picture  is  about  to  be  taken,  or 
like  a  piece  of  sculpture,  or  ihcy  will  tramp  to  and 
fro  with  stately  step  before  otir  Pullman  train,  remind- 
ing one  of  a  tragedy  hero  on  the  stage. 

The  sombrero  or  hat  which  is  worn  with  ihc  serape 
has  a  high  peaked  crown  and  very  broad  brim.  Usually 
it  is  of  gray  felt  or  fur;  sonielimes  ii  is  nf  straw,  but  in 
all  cases  it  is  ornamented  with  a  thick  cord  of  silver  or 
gold  tinsel,  with  tassels.  The  brim  is  cmbrotderrd  in 
tinsel  tu  match.  They  generally  h-tve  fine  horses  and 
ride  »'ell.  Their  saddles  .ire  highly  omaraenied,  and" 
the  cosnime  in  which  they  appear  on  horseback  \s  rich 
and  handsome,  as  their  decorations  in  Icntherwotk  are 
very  beautiful  and  very  expensive.  The  outfit  of  saddle 
and  saddle-cloth,  handsome  bit  and  bridle,  leather 
breeches  and  showy  sombrero,  with  all  the  trapjiings 
that  befit  the  style  of  the  rider,  amounts  to  several 
hundred  dollars.  They  appear  so  well  on  horseback 
that  wc  mult  admire  the  striking  picture  tiley   present. 
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With  ilie  brillianl  bits  of  color  in  ihc  cosUiines  of  men, 
nwrllaiiof  Momcn,  it  will  bcrcadil)*  ndmitlcd  that  tllc 
wreci  M."cncs  arc  far  more  (;.iy  than  ours. 

While  the  residences  arc  shut  of[  tw  long  blanlt  vvalh 
fioiu  ihc  streets  ihc  sho|>s  open  directly  iijion  the  !>idc- 
Hilk,  ai«  do  lliose  in  our  norihcrn  ritie-t.  The  names  of 
tile  rifms  doing  business  here,  however,  rtrely,  if  ever, 
ippcar.  Some  /anciftil  name  is  gencTalty  placed  over 
the  door.  Oitc  6ho|>  will  be  known  »  La  Perla  del 
Pjcifico ;  another  as  l^  Iluena  fc  ;  La  Minalurc;  La 
Forinna  ;  l-i  Providcncia :  La  pcrlitii.  The  business 
transacted  within  is  iiidii:ated  by  llie  announcement 
lUive  the  door.  A  bakery  is  a  Panaderta  ;  a  shoe-^torc 
iii  a /apaleria  ;  a  tailor'Shop  is  a  Sarsaieria ;  a  jeweller's 
»  a  [lutceria  A  jilacc  where  pork  is  sold  is  a  To- 
(inerift.     Batchers'  maikel-places  arc  generally  known 

a  red  flag  over  the  door,  and  arc  called  Cameceria. 

hncn  drapers  la  a  Mcrceria.  A  drug-store  is  a 
Eoti^a.  but  these  arc  also  known  as  Pharmaceria.  i^ 
udiller'aiaaTaladaitL-na,  and  for  hardware  one  goet  to 
a  Feiirtieria.  The  Spanish  langu:igc  is  so  muiiical  that 
the  lerj'  names  of  the  sltops  are  pleaNant  to  hear,  and 
Mie  almost  feels  like  rciienting  them  while  walking 
ibrougli  the  streets. 

The  names  of  the  ]ii?o]ile  wtrc  somclimcsa  litllc  start- 
liojl  10  our  unactu>lomed  cars,  9^  we  heard  them  ad- 
t\n»  each  other  in  che  streets  and  market. places,  for 
jcsasChriil  is  by  no  means  an  unLummon  name,  and  is 
Jl>t'hcd  both  to  men  and  nomcn.  The  naming;  of  a 
(liild,  we  were  told,  depended  very  much  upon  ihe  day 
of  Its  birtb.  .-V  !uini*s  day  or  a  fete  day  decided  the 
ume  without  <|ucslion.  Trinidad  was  .1  dark-eyed 
I'til-  jrirl  who  did  errands  for  us.  Her  young  friend  was 
Ursjieridione,  ;inil  we  were  told  abom  her  young  cora- 
fuions,  whose  names  were  Eulo^io  and  Refugio. 
Aoiado  lived  across  the  patio,  and  Lolita  sold  flowers  <in 
the  comer.  Soledadhada  good  voice  and  went  past 
nerj' day  calling  out  the  names  of  the  dulces  she  ear- 
ned in  the  tray  on  her  head.  .Vlignciela  and  Fcleciana 
•trnld  somelimc*  drop  in  to  have  n,  friendly  talk  with 
the  porter  and  In  inquire  ahutil  the  heallh  of  the  baby. 
Ho  seemed  to  flourish  under  the  name  of  (iuadaloupc. 
ualtactcd  inio  Lotipey. — JtiUllixencrr. 


The  Wiint  of  IHe.\it'0. 

Di.  I.  (1.  John.  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of 
llKSoathern  Mctliudist  Church,  has  lately  visited  \Ecx- 
K(i,i&d  writes  as  follows; 

Mecico  want&  missionaries.  It  has  other  wants.  ]n 
il':  ("itv  of  Mexico  our  Mission  greatly  need*  a  church, 
"ji'-ulU  located  and  of  such  siae  and  appointments 
itwtll  attract  attention  and  will  seat  the  audience  that 
(Wild  be  assembled.  The  jieople  of  Mexico  are  .nccus- 
lumcd  10  large  and  imposing  church  buildings,  and  a 
foittd  room  or  an  unsightly  house  in  an  obscure  part  of 
i  Ur^e  city  will  fail  to  reach  the  great  body  of  llie  more 
imdlijfcni  [wpulation. 


The  (laiholii.  (.'hurctj  is  losing  its  grasp  on  this  por- 
tion of  the  Mexican  people.  On  entering  their  great 
cathedral  in  the  city  or  visiting  the  other  prominent 
Catholic  church  buildings  we  were  impressed  by  the 
absence  of  men  among  the  worshipers.  Those  who 
were  present  were  from  the  ignorant  classes.  There 
were  beggnrs  there  in  their  rags,  but  few  if  any  men 
who»e  clothes  or  countenances  indicated  social  position, 
culture,  or  refinement.  There  were  women  of  all  classes 
oD  their  knees— -women  in  silk  beside  Indian  women 
in  their  humble  garb  ;  but  their  husbands,  fathers,  and 
sons  were  absent. 

Rome  has  lo&l  its  hold  on  the  intellect  and  culture  of 
Mexico,  and  the  Prolestant  Church  must  move  forward 
and  provide  for  the  educated  and  thinking  men  of  the 
republic,  the  ministry  of  the  word  of  Cod,  or,  likeFrince, 
Mexico  will  react  from  the  superstitions  and  corruptions 
of  Rome  into  llie  opposite  extreme  of  infidelity,  hn 
atlraclive  house  of  worship  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  with 
iiR  pulpit  Ailed  by  a  man  of  commanding  eloquence  and 
evangelical  power,  would  be  the  center  from  which 
mighty  influences  would  radiate. 


Tlie  Proslflpiit  of  Mt'xlcn  ami  Ills  family. 

Among  the  statesmen  of  the  New  World  Porfirio 
Oia/.,  the  Presldenl  of  our  southern  neighbor,  is  justly 
cotibpicuous,  not  only  on  account  of  tlic  success  which 
h.ifi  attended  his  military  operations  and  civil  govern- 
ment of  a  republic  which  had  long  been  the  ptey  10 
internecine  strife,  but  also  on  account  of  the  progress* 
ivc  spirit  with  which  he  has  infused  his  countrymen. 

I'orfirio  Dia^  was  born  in  the  city  of  Oaxaca,  the 
capital  of  the  State  of  the  same  name,  the  t5lh  of  Sep- 
tember, j8jo,  the  twenlielh  anniversary  of  the  dci^Iara- 
tian  of  Mexico's  independence  by  the  venerable  curatir, 
Manuel  Hidalgo.  His  father  and  mother  belonged  to 
the  u|)pcr  middle  class  of  society,  having  both  Spanish 
and  Indian  blood  mingled  in  their  veips,  the  laticC 
probably  predominaling. 

At  the  lime  of  the  birth  of  Porlirio.  one  of  several 
children,  his  father  was  the  well-to-do  keeper  of  a  wcww, 
or  old-fashioned  tavern,  furnishing  accommodation  for 
manand  beasi.  I'utliriu  was  buiua  soldier;  hiscarliest 
toys  were  guns  and  swords,  his  youthful  games  the 
mimicry  of  the  maneuvers,  Ihe  assaults  and  the  defense! 
of  armies.  His  early  educational  advantages  were 
good,  although  for  some  rctson  his  studies  were  inter* 
ruptcd  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  we  find  him  employed 
for  a  year  as  a  clerk  in  a  country  grocery-store.  I,ater 
he  became  a  student  of  the  Seminary  of  Oaxaca,  where, 
he,  although  thirsting  tobecome  asoldier,  was  made  to 
include  in  his  studies  that  of  theology  and  canonical 
law. 

From  1854  down  to  the  present  time  Porftrio  Dias 
has  been  almost  continually  in  his  country's  service. 
When  the  united  liberals  eventually  broke  the  power  of 
Santa  Annii  be  was  n  captain.     In  the  war  of  rcfonn 
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whic>i  followed  he  rose  lo  thu  rank  of  cnlnnel.  At  the- 
battle  of  Pucbla,  on  tlii;  5th  of  May.  jSfii,  when  ihc 
flower  of  the  French  Army  was  Imrlei!  bark  in  confn- 
sion  by  the  rcpiililicaiis  of  Mi;xito.  he  coii] mfi ndctl  a 
brigade  and  greatly  distinguished  himself.  In  the  early 
]]art  of  the  so-called  Maximilian  Kraiiire  he  became  a 
general  of  division  or  major-general.  nuring  this 
jicriocl  he  met  with  many  reverses  atiiI  defeats,  but  he 
was  untiring,  indomit.ibk'.  The  territory  under  his 
command  was  gradually  increased  until  it  extended 
over  nine  States,  he  being  ihe  civil  governor  as  well  as 
the  military  chief  of  all  that  section.  On  A|>Til  i,  1867, 
he  won  a  brilliant  victory  over  Ihe  imperial  forces,  cap- 
turing the  city  of  Puebla.  He  followed  uji  lliat  sul- 
cess  by  driving  M.irf)iiej;,  the  imperial  general,  into 
Mexico  City,  where  he  shut  him  up  and  besieged  him. 
It  was  ihis   (:iio[>ing  of   llie   largei^t  and  besc-etpiipped 

army  of  the  em- 
pire that  gave  the 
decisive  blow  to 
Ma;(imili.-in's 
power.  \\"  \\  e  n 
General  Diaz  en- 
tered the  city  as 
r  o  n  q  u  c  r  o  r  Ii  e 
mareiicd  at  the 
hea<|  nf  an  army 
of  65,000  men — 
an  srmy  which  he 
had  lueraily  cre- 
ated, having  with 
littia  assistance 
col  Ice  ted  it, 
equipped  it,  and 
reduced  it  to  a 
high  slate  of  dis- 
cipline. 

Soon  after  the 
fall  of  Ihc  capital 
President  Juarez 
made  his  entrance  and  st't  immediately  about  ihe  work 
of  reofKanizingthc  (lovemment.  In  this  n-organieation 
General  Diaz  was  not  provided  for  in  a  manner  com- 
mensurate with  his  services.  He  retired  to  (^axaca  in 
a  dignilied  manner.  He  made  no  coinplainis.  but  his 
friends  were  indij^nant.  This  indignation  led  to  a  aeries 
of  revolts  throi]};hout  the  republic,  which  culminated  in 
a  formidable  revolution,  initiated  by  a  revolutionary 
"plan"  or  proclamation  issued  at  General  Hiaz's  haci. 
enda,  called  La  Noma.  This  revolution  was  in  prog- 
ress when  President  Juarez  suddenlydied.  in  July,  i8ja. 
Genera!  Dial  laid  down  liix  arms,  Mr.  Lerdo.  the 
Vice-President,  .issunied  the  presidency  W/«/^/-/«,  and 
was,  in  a  few  monihs,  elected  to  the  vacancy. 

Mr.  Lerdo  was  conservative.  He  feared  the  employ- 
ment of  .\merican  capital  for  the  advancctneiit  of  ma- 
terial improvements,  and  none  other  was  attainable. 
The  people  grew  discontented,  and  when,  in  1S76.  it  w.is 
seen  that  Mr.  Lerdo  was  lo  be  re-elected  hy  the  employ- 
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nieni  of  ihc  elements  of  the  Oovemmcnl  m  his  beh.iii. 
(ieneral  Uia/  And  his  followers  revolted,  proclaiming 
their  principle*  in  what  i^  known  as  the  "plan"  of 
Tuxiepcc.  Their  tnoitc  was  '*  Progrcsi."  The  revolu- 
tion triumphed  in  November  of  the  »anie  ye»r.  Gen- 
eral Diaz  was  elected  President,  and  for  the  first  lime 
in  its  history  the  country  commenced  to  make  real 
progress. 

The  good  work  was  making  rapid  headway  when,  in 
18S0,  tieneral  Manuel  tionzak-/  succeeded  General  Diair, 
The  prosperity  of  the  country  continued  about  two 
years,  when  a  reaction  set  in.  Boon  commerce  and  Ihe 
industries  became  paralysed  .and  discontent  became 
general.  General  Diaz  wa^*  elected  lo  the  presidency 
for  a  second  term  and  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  at  a  critical  period.  His  presence  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  inspired  every  body  with  confidence, 
and  times  commenced  to  Improve  as  if  by  m.igic.  ^'ig- 
oyousand  dangerous  measures  were  necessary  ;  but  Gen- 
eral Dia;!  did  not  hesitate.  He  reduced  all  salaries, 
rommcncing  with  his  own;  he  suspended  the  payment 
of  ail  subsidies.  This  last  acl,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, produced  much  dissatisfaction  in  foreign  money 
markets.  Uiit  the  suspension  of  payments  was  followed 
by  a  general  rc-adjuatmcnt  of  all  coniracis  involving 
subsidies  on  such  ba^is  as  could  be  complied  with  by  the 
Government,  and  then  payments  were  resumed  and  have 
continued  uninterrupted  ever  since. 

If  General  Dia/**  public  record  has  been  brilliant 
hi«  private  life  has  been  not  less  charming.  As  a  gal- 
lant and  dashing  colonel  fighting  the  invaders  of  his 
country  he  wooed  and  won  his  first  wife.  Miss  Delfina 
Ortega,  of  Oaxaca,  the  dnugtilcr  of  a  prnmiiient  physi- 
cian,  Thn*e  who  are  inlimalely  acquaitiled  with  the 
president  assert  that  his  courtship  was  most  romantic. 
He  courted  in  a  country  held  by  the  enemy,  and  the 
stories  of  his  advenliires  in  riding  by  night  through 
hosrile  lines,  all  that  he  might  have  but  a  glance  at  the 
windows  of  a  fair  maiden,  are  many.  He  was  success- 
ful in  his  wooing  and  in  due  time  claimed  his  bride. 
The  wife  accomp-inieri  him  through  all  the  great  trials 
and  reverses  of  his  life  ;  slic  was  his  sympaihi/.iiig  com- 
panion  in  defeat,  and  she  proudly  gloried  in  his  triumphs. 
She  lived  to  see  him  proclaimed  president  and  recog- 
ni/cd  as  the  benefactor  of  his  country. 

General  Diar,  has  three  children,  all  by  his  first  wife. 
The  eldest.  Amada,  is  a  lady  of  statuesque  beauty  .ind 
of  queenly  be.Tring.  She  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Ignacio  de 
la  Torre,  a  gentleman  of  excellent  family  .^nd  a  large 
fortune.  The  second  is  I'orftrio  Diaz,  Jr.  He  is  nun- 
sixtecn  years  old  and  a  cadet  in  the  Xaiional  Miblary 
College  at  Chaputtepec.  The  third,  Maria  de  la  Lief, 
is  a  young  lady  of  fourteen. 

.\fier  General  Diac  had  served  his  first  terra  as  presi- 
dent, and  when  he  was  residing  in  Mexico  as  a  privjie 
rili/en,  he  married  his  present  wife.  She  wa.s  a  Miss 
Ciriiien  Kontero  Rubiu,  a  member  of  an  old  and  arisio- 
craiir  c:astillian  family.  Hur  father,  Honomblc  M.m- 
(icl  Romero  Kubio,  though  a  stanch  liberal,  had  always- 
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bdangcd  to  a  faction  oiipOAcd  lo  (irnc-nil  Diaz  in  poli- 
tics.  Soon  after  the  overthrow  of  the  empire  he  became 
a  close  friend  and  warm  svipporlerof  Mr.  L#rdo.  Upon 
the  entrance  of  Mr.  Lerdo  to  the  presidency  he  became 
his  5ecr«Ur>'  for  foreign  afT^irii  and  chief  of  cabinet. 
D«ring  the  bitter  struggle  that  preceded  the  triumph  of 
CrcDcral  Dial  over  Mr.  Lerdo  Mr.  Romero  Rnbio  stood 
loyall)-  by  his  old  friend,  and  finally  folio-wed  )iim  from 
ih(  country  when  his  armies  wert:  routed,  remaining 
■itb  him  several  months  in  New  Vork.  However,  Mr. 
Romero  Ruble  saw  that  he  could  neither  serve  his  chief 
flor  himself  b>'  remaining;  in  volLintaiy  exile,  nnil.  \\\s 
finily  and  interests  being  in  Mexico,  he  dettrmtncd  to 
return  home,  which  he  did.  Upon  his  reuim  lie  de- 
TDicd  hi3  time  to  his  family  and  private  aflatn>  and  held 
doof  from  politics. 

On  a  certain  occasion  Mr.  Romero  Rtibio  attended  a 
retejition  yivcn  in  [he  United  States  Legation  by  Min- 
Blct  Foster.  President  Diax  was  also  present.  Our- 
mg  the  evening  Mr.  Romero  Rnbio  was  promenading 
taroiigh  the  uUons  with  Mrs,  l''o!iler,  the  charming  wife 
of  the  mii>istcr,  on  his  .inn.  'Hiey  passed  PrcsiJent 
Uiai  rtandmg  alone  and  looking  lonely.  Mrs.  l-'oiitcr, 
intielled  by  the  instincts  of  husptlality,  turned  and  ad- 

■  --    1   the  president.     Policing   thai   her  companion 

'  II  1  join  m  the  convcrstlion  ih^l  followed,  and  pre- 
tnning  thnt  he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  president, 
the  hastened  lo  introduce  him.  Now  it  happent-d  ih.tt 
the  two  gentlemen  had,  ftom  political  adversaries,  be- 
G«)c  personal  enemies  and  had  not  spoken  for  years. 
Tbe  (wo  faced  each  other  for  a  second,  but  with  one 
Kcord.  rcracmlwring  the  circiiinManccs  and,  above  all, 
ihtir  hostess,  Ihcy  cUspcd  hands  most  cordially.  This 
proved  lo  lie  a  real  reconciliation,  and  of  much  conse- 
quence to  lioih  gentlemen,  and  to  Mrs.  John  W,  Foster 
it  due  the  credit,  although  she  is  probably  lo  [his  day 
ipioract  of  her  work  as  a  peacemaker. 

General  Diaz  and  Mr.  Romero  Rubin  became  bosom 
(ncnd^and  it  was  the  most  natural  of  ;ill  things  that 
ihc  former  should  f.ill  dcsper.itely  in  love  with  ihelatter's 
kvcly  and  lovable  daughter.  The  marriage  of  the  ex- 
pnaident,  chen  as  now  the  most  popular  man  in  MvAico, 
lo  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  daughter  of  the  chief 
of  the  [.erdist  party  was  hailed  sa  a  good  omen,  and  so 
It  hu  proved. 

General  I>iae  is,  above  al!  things,  a  soldier.  This  is 
ikxle  evident  not  only  by  his  military  carriage,  but  by 
bu  conversation  and  his  general  tastes.  His  house  in 
Calle  d<  Humboldt  resembles  a  fort  ;  his  ofEcc  is  hung  ; 
nth  arms.  anli(]ue  and  modern,  and  with  the  exception 
ef  his  father-in-law,  the  present  secretary  of  the  interior 
in  bi»  cabinet,  his  most  intim.itc  friends  are  soldiers. 
He  loves  a  Iiravc  man,  and  gallant  soldiers,  vvhcciier 
•heysscrrcd  under  Ihc  imperial  or  republican  banner, 
Miy  ilways  rely  on  his  friendship.  He  i.t  a  fine  shut 
*nd  a  graceful  and  courageous  horseman,  and  is  a  dc* 
•occd  sportsman.  Frequently  he  organises  hunting- 
ianii»  and  goes  to  the  mountains  in  ipiest  of  deer,  and 
lUuMgh  everj'  huntsman  considers  it  a  feather  In  his  cap 


Ifi    eipial    the  president,  few  can  boast    of  ever  having^ 
done  so.     In  these  expeditions  heis  occasionallyaccom-' 
panied  by  yotmg  Portino,  who  i.*  a  veritable  "chij>  of  the 
old  block."     The  president  invariably  kills   more  deer 
than  any  other  membcrof  the  parly,  notwithstanding  the 
general  ambition  to  equal  or  beat  him.     In  bird-shoot- 
ing he  is  also  an  expert,  btit  not  pre-eminently  so.     His  ■ 
friends  fretjiienlly    get  the  best  of  htm  in  this  sport. 
President  Diaz  is  also  a  very  good  billiard-player,  and 
this  g.-imc  is  his  principal  indoor  amusement.     On  his 
last  birthday  his  present  from   Mrs.  Diaz  consiMed  of  a 
handsomely'Sppoinied  billiard-room    in    his  city    resi- 
dence, furnished  by  Carmelila  (as  Mrs.   L>ia2  is  affec- 
tionately  called  by   every  body)  out     of  her  privaic 
purse. 

The  present  official  residence  of  Uie  chicf-m  agist  rate 
of  Mexico  is  the  historic  castle  of  CIiapu!le|>ec,  about 
two  miles  west  of  the  capital,  Chapultepec,  signifying 
Grasshopper  l{ill  in  the  Antec  language,  is  an  elevated 
rock  overlooking  the  valley  and  city  and  affording  an 
excellent  view  of  the  distant  lakes  and  more  distant' 
snow-capped  volcanoes  of  Popocatepetl  and  ]piacci> 
hauti,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  forest  of  noble  cyprcsif 
trees,  thickly  hung  with  S]ianish  moss.  According  \a\ 
old  Spanish  writers  Chapultepec  was  the  favorite  resort 
of  the  A/tcc  emperors,  and  tradition  designates  a  giant 
cypress  under  whose  shade  Montezuma  delighted  to 
Uisk.  On  the  hill  the  Spaniards  lirid  built  a  powder* 
factory,  but  later  this  accessor}*  of  war  and  conr|ucsi 
gave  place  to  a  somewhat  rude  but  highly  picturesque 
castle.  Thi?  was  improved  by  the  ill-fated  Maximilian, 
and  there  he  and  the  unfortunate  Carlotla  passed  much 
lime. 

Thi*  hill  is  now  occupied  by  the  National  Military. 
College  and  the  presidential  residence,  both  having  been 
renovated  by  President  Diaz  and  the  latter  furnished 
and  decorated  in  most  excellent  taste. 

In  this  beautiful  abode  President  Diaz  and  Carmelita, 
the  lovely  first  lady  of  the  land,  pass  about  livcmomliii 
pf  the  year,  surrounded  by  a  loving  circle  of  relatives. 
Since  the  marriage  of  Miss  .'\mada  Dia/  the  home  cir- 
cle usually  consists  of  General  and  Mrs.  Diaz,  Miss 
Maria  dc  la  Licz  Diaz  and  a  young  sister  of  Mrs.  I)ta2, 
although  Mrs.  Romero  Rubio  and  Mrs.  Teresa,  the 
mother  and  sister  of  Mrs,  Diax,  spend  much  of  their  time 
at  Chapultepec,  and  young  Porfirio  Ircqiieiitly  joins  the 
family  circle  when  his  studies  and  duties  pemiil.  It 
may  be  well  to  stale  here  that  f'orlirio  Diaz,  Jr.,  enjoys 
no  piivilegca  not  extended  to  his  fcllnw-siudciits,  his 
father  having  eipccially  rcijuested  this  treatment  of  th? 
young  soldier. 

.A  Mexican  writer  in  speaking  of  Mrs,  Oiaz  says: 
"Carmelila  sways  the  heart  and  mind  of  hct  husband 
l>y  reason  of  her  talent,  her  goodness,  and  her  beauty." 
Mrs,  Diaz,  who  is  slitt  remembered  by  the  people  of  the 
United  Slates  as  the  bride  of  a  few  months  who  made  a 
tour  of  this  country  iii  i^S^,  has  changed  but  lilllc.  She 
still  poscsses  a  tall,  nilluwy.  graceful  figure;  her  dark 
eyes  arc  stiti  brilliant  and  full  of  gentleness;  her  alal>astcr 
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complfxion  is  the  same.  She  has  gained  in  grace  and 
dignity  what  she  has  lost  ingirlishness,  and  she  is  a  shade 
more  serious  than  when  in  the  United  States. 

On  account  of  the  arduous  duties  of  General  Diaz  the 
family  keep  what  are  regarded  in  Mexico  as  early  hours. 
Eleven  o'clock  is  the  ordinary  hour  for  retiring.  Both 
General  and  Mrs.  Diaz  are  fond  of  the  stage,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Italian  opera,  but  unless  the  play  or  music 
is  particularly  fascinating  their  box  is  frequently  vacated 
long  before  the  final  drop  of  the  curtaiti,  which  rarely 
occurs  until  after  midnight. 

Mrs.  Diaz  is  a  woman  of  highly  cultivated  taste  and 
18  a  liberal  patron  of  the  fine  arts.  Much  of  her  time  is 
given  to  music,  she  being  a  finished  performer  on  the 
piano.  She  is  a  devout  Catholic  and  attends  most 
scrupulously  to  her  religious  duties,  and  she  is  called 
the  Angel  of  Charity,  owing  to  her  many  good  works. 
A  few  years  ago  she  established  an  institution  which  she 
calls  the  Friend  of  the  Working  Woman  (Atuiga  de  la 
Obr<ra).  It  is  a  place  where  mothers  may  take  their 
children  to  be  cared  for,  amused,  and  educated  while 
they  are  at  their  work.  Mrs.  Diaz  devotes  a  great  deal 
of  her  time  to  this  institution,  which  she  manages  to 
maintain  with  volunteer  contributions  supplemented  by 
liberal  aid  from  her  own  purse. 

The  Diaz  family,  whether  in  their  city  residence  or 
Chapultepec,  lead  a  quiet,  unostentatious  life,  such  as  is 
led  by  other  families  of  wealth.  Mrs.  Diaz  is  often  seen 
walking  through  the  streets,  either  in  company  with  her 
relatives  or  alone,  and  she  and  the  president  frequently 
drive  in  a  coup^  on  the  Paseo  de  la  Reforma,  which  is 
the  fashionable  drive  of  the  city.  In  a  word,  General 
Diaz  and  his  family  are  democratic  as  far  as  they  can 
be  without  sacrificing  dignity.  Both  the  president  and 
his  wife  are,  as  has  already  been  said,  immensely  popu- 
lar, he  on  account  of  his  public  services  and  personal 
magnetism  ;  she  on  account  of  her  beauty,  gentleness, 
and  charity.  The  president  makes  friends  of  ail  who 
approach  him  by  his  fascinating  manners,  which  are  a 
happy  mixture  of  those  of  the  cam p  and  the  drawing- 
room;  she  wins  all  hearts  by  her  gentleness  and  sweet- 
ness. 

Porfirio  and  Carmelita  are  two  names  that  will  long 
be  fondly  cherished  by  the  Mexican  people. — New 
York  Herald. 


The  Jesnit  Campaign  and  Oar  Danger. 

BY   CHARLES  J.   UTTLE,   LL.D. 

The  Ignatian  phalanx  (for,  like  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  one 
shrinks  from  using  the  name  of  Jesus  in  such  connec- 
tion), the  Spanish  legion,  has  been  described  as  "  a  naked 
sword,  whose  hilt  is  at  Rome  and  whose  point  is  every- 
where." The  metaphor  is  graphic  and  glittering  enough, 
but  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  the  facts. 

The  Jesuit  campaign  embraced  originally  three  dis- 
tinct objects:  i.  The  destruction  of  Protestantism. 
9.  The  subjugation  of  civil  governments  to  the  influence 


of  the  phalanx.  3.  The  conversion  of  the  heathen.  By 
a  marvelous  train  of  events  these  three  have  been  sub- 
ordinated to  a  project  of  which  Ignatius  Loyola  never 
dreamed.  His  thought  was  to  save  the  Church  through 
the  papacy  ;  to  create  a  life-guard  for  the  "  holy  father  " 
bound  by  sacramental  oaths  to  instant  and  absolute 
obedience.  But  this  pretorian  guard,  in  spite  of  sacra- 
mental oaths,  not  only  disobeyed  the  pope,  but  in  the 
course  of  three  centuries  have  subjugated  the  papacy 
itself  to  their  control.  This  is,  indeed,  their  great 
achievement,  and  the  manner  of  it  aflbrds  signal  illus- 
tration of  Jesuit  power,  Jesuit  cunning,  and  Jesuit  un- 
scrupulousness. 

From  their  organization  they  were  looked  upon 
with  suspicion  every -where  in  Europe.  At  Rome, 
as  elsewhere,  they  were  confronted  by  powerful  hos- 
tility. Sixtus  V.  tried  to  strike  them  down,  but  his 
successor,  Gregory  XIV.,  made  them  more  powerful 
than  before.  The  great  and  learned  Benedict  XIV.  de- 
nounced them  as  "  disobedient,  contumacious,  captious, 
and  reprobate  persons"  (a  recent  Catholic  writer  inti- 
mates that  he  was  i'peak\i\g'^  out  of  the  sphere  0/ /its  in- 
fallibility .'"),  and  issued  a  severe  decree  against  them. 
Clement  XIII.,  however,  who  followed  Benedict,  was 
their  devoted  friend.  In  1773  Clement  XIV,  ordered 
them  to  disband.  They  defied  him,  and  predicted  the 
date  of  his  death.  Sure  enough,  as  in  former  instances, 
the  event  justified  their  foresight.  The  corpse  of  Pope 
Clement  arrived  promptly  "  before  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber," 1774. 

When  the  famous  brief  "Dominus  ae  Redemptor  "  was 
issued  the  company  had  22,589  members,  of  which  11,295 
were  priests.  They  had  39  (41?)  provinces,  85  houses 
for  professors  of  vows  and  novices,  176  seminaries,  273 
missions,  335  residences,  and  669  colleges.  Their  wealth 
was  colossal,  their  influence  a  menace  to  commerce  and 
to  States  and  to  the  holy  see.  This  brief  "Dominus  ac 
Redemptor"  is  a  powerful  indictment  of  the  order,  and 
concludes  with  their  formal  and  legal  suppression.  But 
the  Ignatian  legion  defied  the  pope  and  betook  them- 
selves— whither.'  To  the  infidel  Frederic  of  Prussia  and 
the  infidel  Catherine  of  Russia! 

In  Russia  two  forged  briefs  were  circulated  approving 
their  re-establishment  and  implying  the  abrogation  or 
suspension  of  the  brief  of  Pope  Clement.  But  not  until 
1801  did  their  friend  Pius  VII.  (who  crowned  Napoleon 
and  was  imprisoned  by  him)  give  them  formal  permis- 
sion to  reconstitute  themselves,  and  invest  their  Polish 
Vicar  Karen  with  the  old  authority  of  general.  Under 
the  pontificates  of  Leo  XII, ,  Gregory  XVI.,  and  Pius 
IX.  they  grew  steadily  in  power  (though  they  probably 
number  to-day  not  half  the  phalanx  of  1773),  and  their 
influence  has  filled  nearly  every  see  in  the  Latin  Church 
with  a  bishop  of  their  selection.  Never,  perhaps,  in  hu- 
man history  has  such  a  victory  been  organized  from  such 
defeat ;  a  victory  crowned  finally  by  the  decree  of  in- 
fallibility, the  real  significance  of  which  lies  in  its  de- 
struction of  the  general  council.  As  Louis  XIV.  said 
of  the  State,  so  of  the  Church.     ''  L'Eglise,  e'est  moi," 
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itJiys  ihe  Papa  Biaa<«;  "Met."  echoes  iiuietly  ihe  Pafia 
^Wru  as  he  points  his  glittering  sword  at  every  dioctse  in 
Chrisiendom, 

But  this  triumph  of  Jesuitism  I  for  one  do  not  believe 
to  be  a  permanent  one.  i.  The  Ignatian  phalanx  is 
ootj-  the  perfvciioR  of  "  jiracticjl  ijolilics."  The  Jesuit 
^neral  i^  Marhiavclli's  "Prince"  ninrked  upon  the 
i':>ichcad  with  the  sign  of  the  ctoa,  and  "practiciU  poli- 
tics" (I  ch3llen(;e  contradiction  upo»  this  point)  has 
ncTcr  failed  to  thwait  itself,  in  any  cxtcndt-d  poh'cy. 

J.  The  core  of  Jesiiiiism  is  (he  s;icrtti<:e  of  will  and 

•  onMriencc,  the   abnegation  of  moral    individuality,  the 

blasphemous  worship  and  service  of  their  superior  as  if 

be  were  fiod.     Now  there  is  too  much  conscience,  loo 

roach  nobility  of  nMurc,  too  much  individuality  in  tlic 

Catholic  priesthood,  and  loo  much  power  in  the  nobler 

traditions  of  Catholicism  tu  pernnt   of  the  continued 

<1ij«iination  of  this  unscrupulous  minority.     If  there  h 

Bol,  then  woe  to  the  Catholic  Church  and  woe  to  mod- 

-tn  civilization.    If  everj'  priest  bttomes  a  Jesuit  soldier 

'tioo  every  priest  becomes  a  corpse  on  the  hands  of  his 

I  -Tior.    How  then  can  the  Church  itself  b*  other  than 

;-harnel  houe??     A  corpse  conitumed  in  holy  sacrifice 

mt(lit  nuke  a  glorious  blaze,  and  so  has  many  a  Jesuit 

Iter.     But  every  other  corpse  niust  rot,  and  woe  to 

that  breathe  the    air  which  is  laden  uilh  ihe  poi- 

Kwonsouicome.   The  Catholic  Church  must  de-jcsuitiie 

botdf  or  ]Krish . 

J-  The  Jesuits  have  undertaken  the  impossible — to 
'  Jirlcn  and  strengthen  the  intellect  and  nt  ilie^anie 
■  nt  to  keep  it  in  chains.  For  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
KJt  the  Jesuit  stands  for  education ;  military  education, 
il  fiiu  will,  but  nevertheless  (he  training  of  the  mind. 
He  laics  his  chances  of  rapturing  and  enslaving  the  in- 
tdlcct  whoic  poToer  he  has  developed,  and,  as  has  hap- 
fmcd  heretofore  so  it  will  happen  to  ilie  end.  the  no- 
tint  and  the  sttungesl  will  be  certain  to  elude  him  and 
vrmnhclm  him  by  the  skill  actjuircd  at  his  hands. 

L  TheCnthoIic  Church  haa  an  unwritten  constitution, 
iM  powth  of  centuries,  which  cannot  be  repealed  by  a 
wgle  decree,  and  lo  which  the  development  of  modem 
dtfllocracy  will  force  her  to  return.  The  moral  antilhcbis 
of  )«uiti3m  is  individual  responsibility;  Che  political 
nuiiheu*  is  popubr  sovereignty.  Jesuits  have  taught 
the  latter  expecting  to  profit  by  llie  issue,  but  they  have 
orffTcached  thcmBclves.  For  now  they  will  have  to 
reckon  with  democracy  both  in  State  and  Church  in 
oftlf  corner  of  the  Western  World,  They  ihcmiselvcs. 
••'"'  their  usual  sagacity,  have  recognised  it  as  ihcir 
-ri.ilifsi  enemy,  and  are  reversing  their  earlier  teach- 
i^s;  ihey  have  even  ventured  to  predict  its  speedy 
4Rnhrow;  but  the  corpse  will  hardly  be  as  punctual  as 
QnKtii  XIV.  in  September,  1774. 

Finally,  Jesuitical  obedience  is  alien  to  Germanic  and 
(.title  blood.  In  three  centuries  ihcrc  has  been  but  one 
t.(flsaD  general  of  the  Spanish  legion,  never  a  French 
K  «  Ui  Irish  one.  Spaniards,  Italians.  Coles — these  are 
I  ^  milcriaU  out  of  which  the  perfeci  Jesuit  is  made. 
I  8«the  future  raay  prove  me  to  be  too  hopeful.     The 


Catholic  Church  in  America  may  become  (what  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  now]  thoroughly  Jesuitized,  '*  a  stick  in  ait 
old  man**  hand."  And  what  then  ?  Well,  the  real 
danger  lies  {to  my  thinkin;^)  not  so  much  in  the  Jesuit- 
ism of  Catholicism  as  in  the  Jesuitism  of  Protestantism. 
Tor  like  seeks  like,  and  we  Protestants  have  been  for 
years  preparing  ouritelves  for  deglutition  and  digestion. 

1.  By  our  tendencies  to  a  material  and  emotional 
worship.  From  the  ritualist  to  the  Salvation  Army  the 
same  desire  is  manifest,  the  desire  to  vulgarize  Ood  to 
the  senses  of  mnnkind,  Our  iniisic  is  too  often  without 
soleraniiy;  our  hymns  mere  catchwords  for  voluptuous 
diliies;  our  popular  preachers  unconscious  imitators  of 
Sancta  ("lara  and  Father  Bochcm ;  our  one  great  strug- 
gle to  make  the  Gospel  "attractive"  to  Ihe  people. 

2.  By  our  retention  of  outworn  creeds  no  longer  be- 
lieved by  those  who  have  subscribed  to  them,  and  which 
can  he  defended  only  by  Jesuitical  subtleties  such  as 
corrupt  the  intellects  and  the  consciences  of  men. 

3.  By  the  enthronement  of  ecclesiastical  demagogues 
who  brand  with  "heresy"  and  "  dislnyaky  "every  exhi- 
bition of  independenl  thought  and  londuct. 

4.  By  paltering,  in  conventions,  synods,  and  confer- 
ences, with  words  in  a  double  sense,  so  thai  the  entire 
body  of  a  denomination  bi^ems  committed  by  verbal 
fiiK^-se  anrl  logica!  legerdemain  lo  the  dogma  or  enter- 
prise uf  a  determined  and  unscrupulous  minority. 

5.  By  the  tacit  repudiation  of  New  Testament  ethics 
as  impracticable  and  ideal.  This  not  only  in  the  silence 
of  the  pulpil,  but  in  the  management  of  churches  and 
the  conduct  of  ectlciiastical  assemblies,  in  the  touiiling- 
rooms  of  Christian  merchants,  and  in  the  mierances  (H 
church-going  and  church-building  politicians. 

6.  By  the  trans  form. it  ion  of  the  Christian  ministry' 
into  a  profession  dependent  for  success  U|>un  social 
favor  and  personal  popularity,  and  by  the  consequent  pew 
system,  which  has  lost  the  industrial  classes  to  the 
Church,  This  obsequiousness  to  wealth  and  power  i;i 
a  characteristic  Jesuit  trait.  They  stoop  to  conquer,  and 
permit  the  largest  liberty  to  their  allies.  "If,"  .said  a 
Jesuit  inathemaiician  toonc of  Galileo '8fricnds,"if  (Vat- 
ileo  had  Atrfi/  in  with  uf  lie  might  have  written  what  he 
pleased,  even  about  the  motion  of  the  earth."  "  Keep  in 
with  lis,"  says  the  pew  to  the  preacher; "'  Keep  in  with  us," 
reaponds  the  preacher  to  the  pew.  Well,  the  day  of  trial 
is  .11  hand.  Once  it  becomes  manifest  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  alone  can  speak  a  mighty  word  to  ihc 
masses,  the  wealthier  classes  of  America  will  hear  « 
voice  crying,  "  Keep  in  with  us."  with  a  charm  more 
potent  than  any  whicli  allures  them  now.  For  the 
Church  which  loses  the  masses  must  in  the  long  run  lose 
the  classes  also. 

7.  A  partisan  treatment  of  church  history  has  left  the 
Protestant  laity  almost  defenseless  to  the  attack  now 
preparing  in  the  Jesuit  camp.  The  natural  bias  of  a 
period  of  strife  is  excusable,  but  the  uncandid  sup- 
pression of  facts  and  ingenious  extenuaiion  of  wrong- 
doing  after  the  passions  of  the  conflict  have  snh^ided 
can  work  mischief  only,  and  that  continually. 
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8.  There  is  a  wide-spread  and  cowardly  distrust 
among  Protestants  themselves  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  Protestant  revolution — individual  judgment 
and  individual  responsibility.  "  Be  a  corpse,"  says  the 
Ignatian.  "Be  a  corpse,"  echoeis  the  Protestant  Jesuit, 
"Believe  blindly,"  says  Papa  Nero.  "  Believe  blindly," 
shrieks  the  Protestant  popelet  at  every  sign  of  courage- 
ous and  candid  inquiry. 

Now,  all  these  tendencies  are,  in  my  judgment,  Jesuit- 
ical to  the  root,  and  are  poisoning  our  Protestantism  in 
heart  and  brain.  In  vain,  therefore,  do  we  rack  our 
minds  for  machinery  ;  in  vain,  too,  do  we  try  to  over- 
come the  Spanish  legion  by  the  shadows  of  its  own 
throwing.  Our  task  is  to  purify  and  strengthen  our- 
selves. Over  against  the  Jesuit's  devotion  to  his  order 
a  nobler  Christian  phalanx  must  arise,  sworn  to  an 
absolute  devotion  to  mankind;  over  against  his  unflinch- 
ing obedience  to  his  superior  this  other  phalanx  must 
place  unswerving  obedience  to  the  mandate  of  an  en- 
lightened conscience;  over  against  his  subtle  intellect 
and  preternatural  cunning  the  artless  candor  of  patiently- 
acquired  and  severely-tested  truth. 

But  from  him,  yea,  even  from  the  hated  Jesuit,  the 
new  phalanx  must  learn  a  lesson  of  intellectual  self- 
surrender — not  his  lesson,  not  the  surrender  of  the 
truth  or  of  the  mind,  but  a  full  and  complete  surren- 
der of  the  individual  claim  to  any  perfect  comprehen- 
sion or  possession  of  the  truth!  This  is  the  lesson  that 
Protestants  have  found  so  hard  to  learn,  and  herein  lies 
the  fruitful  cause  of  ail  their  many  quarrels  and  divis- 
ions. 

Directly  this  preposterous  pretension  is  surrendered, 
this  intellectual  obstinacy,  this  idolatry  of  mental  self  is 
crucified,  the  children  of  God  will  corne  together  in  di- 
vinely illuminated  co-operation  for  the  discovery  of 
every  needed  truth,  for  the  upbuilding  of  a  society  in 
which  the  love  of  God  shall  be  the  glory  of  the  highway, 
because  the  love  of  man  has  become  the  gladness  of  the 
workshop,  and  for  the  perfection  of  a  church  into  which 
what  is  noblest  in  the  human  mind  and  richest  in  the 
human  heart  and  divinest  in  human  genius  shall  pour 
itself  for  full  expression  and  from  which  shall  come  ever 
new  and  quickening  impulses  to  higher  thought  and 
wider  life,  to  the  faith  that  returns  from  every  wander- 
ing to  find  again  the  feet  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  hope 
that  clasps  his  knees  in  exultant  expectation,  to  iho  love 
which,  fearless,  looks  upon  the  countenance  of  God  and 
turns  to  face  humanity  again,  radiant  with  outstreaming 
prophecy  and  power  of  endless  benefaction. 


In  the  Roman  Catholic  organization  in  the  United 
States  are  \z  provinces,  79  dioceses,  and  nearly  3,000 
parishes.  Almost  every  parish  has  its  parochial  school, 
and  in  these  schools  there  are  to-day  more  than  a  half  mill- 
ion pupils.  In  addition  to  these  are  588  academies  and  91 
colleges;  numerous  industrial  and  reform  schools,  or- 
phans'homes,  and  normal  institutes.  In  New  York  State 
alone  there  are  r,2oo  priests  and  800  churches;  in  Penn- 


sylvania 694  priests  and  545  churches;  in  Illinois  60c 
priests,  and  in  New  England  nearly  1,000,  These  priest! 
are  under  military  discipline.  Without  wife  or  child  tc 
claim  or  to  distract  their  thoughts,  freed  from  personal 
care  and  permitted  the  full  indulgence  of  one  passion  only, 
the  passion  for  intrigue,  experience  soon  perfects  the  train- 
ing of  the  schools  and  makes  them  efficient  units  in  the 
great  machine. 

Incited  by  the  insignia  of  sacerdotal  rank  forever  glit- 
tering to  their  eyes,  or  driven  onward  by  the  resistless 
momentum  of  the  organization,  these  priests  exert  an 
influence  in  America  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers. For  at  a  given  signal  all  or  any  portion  of  the 
mighty  complex  may  be  set  to  work.  .■\re  the  public 
schools  to  be  attacked  ?  A  simultaneous  cry  of  "God- 
less! "  breaks  like  the  sound  of  many  waters  overall  the 
land.  Is  a  constitutional  amendment  to  be  defeated  i 
The  noiseless  Jesuit  is  charged  with  the  subtle  and 
delicate  task.  Swift  as  lightning,  quiet  as  the  night, 
the  pressure  of  the  entire  hierarchy  can  be  exerted  al 
Washington  to  prevent  a  confirmation,  at  Albany  tc 
compel  the  passage  of  a  law,  in  the  courts  of  justice  ic 
procure  the  prevention  of  indictment  or  the  entering  o! 
nolle  pros.,  in  the  editor's  sanctum  to  suppress  a  scandal 
or  the  publication  of  unpleasant  facts,  in  the  school 
board  to  prescribe  a  text-book,  in  the  politician's  cau- 
cus to  dictate  a  nomination,  at  the  polls  to  defeat  a 
party  or  to  proscribe  a  man.  Unorganized,  disorgan- 
ized Protestantism  is  in  painful  contrast  with  this  sleep- 
less giant,  whose  goings  forth  are  like  the  sun  and  whost 
speech  is  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.  And  we  onlj 
deceive  ourselves  when  we  try  to  make  each  other  be- 
lieve that  disunion  is  strength. — Northern  CAristiat 
AtivoeaU. 


The  Artivlty  of  Mohammedanigm. 

BY    J.     W.    MENUENHALL,    D.D,,  LL.D. 

If  it  is  true  that  Mohammedanism  is  again  reviving  and 
rapidly  spreading  over  the  Oriental  world,  threatening 
to  dislodge  every  other  form  of  religious  faith,  it  is  nc 
cause  of  alarm  and  no  ground  for  discouragement.  Ai 
a  missionary  religion,  resorting  to  the  sword  for  tht 
])ropagaiion  of  its  doctrines,  its  success  is  not  surprising 
and  it  may  providentially  open  the  way  for  Christianit] 
by  the  destruction  of  idolatry,  which  is  its  chief  negativ< 
work.  Though  the  most  stubborn  of  all  foreign  relig' 
ions  and  the  most  difficult  to  subdue,  it  may  be  instni- 
mentally  effecting  a  preparation  for  the  better  religior 
that  is  not  in  our  calculations.  Just  as  the  Mohamme- 
dan power  in  Europe  is  crumbling  to  pieces,  and  wher 
no  Moh;immcdan  people,  province,  or  empire  is  risint 
into  significant  strength,  it  is  not  the  time  to  imagine 
that  as  a  religion  Islamism  will  check  Christianity  01 
drive  it  from  the  field.  The  Mussulman  himself  believes 
that  his  religion  is  doomed,  and  his  present  activity 
may  be  but  the  tem])orary  brightness  of  the  light  that  is 
about  ready  to  expire, — Mclhodiit  Revtai: 
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The  Pai  I'itai  Hah  Tuiiic  of  Korea. 

BV    KKV.    H,    i;,    Al'Pr.SZKI.I.KR. 

The  Pai  Chai  lick.  Tang,  or  the  Hall  for  Training  Usc- 
fd  M%B,  is  sitOatcXtn  iKe  western  jiart  of  Seoul.  The 
lint  n)i^ipn:tne«'to  K.or(;a  came  here  in  Lht;  sprtny  and 
eirly  suiraer  uf  1885.  In  ihi;  f.ill  tif  the  same  year 
ihc  youngwival  ollicer  who  hud  charge  uf  our  Lega- 
iion,  in  an  interview  with  his  majesty  the  king  uf 
Korea,  announced  the  presence  of  an  American  in 
>ewil  fur  the  puipoSt:  of  doing  educational  work.  Full 
jnd  anconditiona)  perinissinn  was  granted  to  open  a 
icboot  for  the  purpose  of  giving  young  Koreans  an 
education  on  "  the  American  plan."     From  that  day  to 


them  itt  acquiring  l^nglish.  They  are  studious.  The 
surest  wa^  to  [)at>«  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  rank  in 
the  fiorial  scale  is  to  possess  a  good  education.  Ttie 
scholar,  though  of  loner  rank,  is  ahvaya  respected  iind 
honored. 

In  the  "Pai  Chai  H-ik  T.ing  both  Chinese  and  F.nyli^h 
arc  taught.  To  w  Ivorean  a  knowledge  of  £ngli>h  witli- 
oul  a  knowledge  of  Chinese  would  be  useless,  Fublic 
and  private  documents  -ire  all  written  in  Chinese.  'I'he 
spoken  language  is  railed  Knmoun,  and  an  ignor.ance 
of  writing  it  seems  to  be  regarded  with  entire  indiffer- 
ence. In  an  audien<:c  wuli  the  governor  of  a  province 
not  long  ago,  I  was  asked  something  about  Washington 
which  I  did  not  undcr^taad.     Paper  and  bru.sh  were 
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hit  the  govenimeni  of  Korea  has  shown  its  approval 

rKCiilar  education, 

A  liHlc    more   than  a  year  af^er  the  permission   to 

en  was  received,  as  a  further  mark  of  royal  favor  the 

thool  w3«,  through  the  wide-awake  president  of  the 

rign  office,   given  the  above  very  appropriate  name 

tHali  for 'I'Mtning — orCiiiiivating — Useful  Men,  in  the 

lie  manner  as  jdanis  and  trees  are  reared.    This  name 

our  clmricr.     It  is  neatly  framed  and  put  over  our 

M  gate,  as  a  sign  to  the  public  of  the  legal  existence 

fi>ie  kchool. 

h  is,  of  course,  too  early  to  i^ay  what  has  been  done 
ttfc  The  Koreans  are  a  literary  people.  They  have 
Khools.  Every  body  who  makes  any  pretensions  to 
literify  standing  is  trained  in  Chinese.  Most  of  the 
Jirn  and  boys  who  come  tu  U6  are  from  this  el;i9»,  and 
previous  training  in  Chinetc  is  a  great  help   to 


called  for  and  bnmghi.  The  governor  began  to  write 
in  Chinese,  when  I  .again  had  to  plead  ignorance  of 
the  characters,  bur  in  the  same  breath  announced 
that  I  understood  the  native  characters.  He  imme- 
diately handed  the  paper  and  brush  to  one  of  his  at- 
tendants. Whether  his  excellency  i^uid  not  or  numU 
nor  write  the  Enmoun,  I  have  no  sure  means  of  dclcr- 
mining. 

Last  year  we  had  an  enrollment  of  over  eighty  stu- 
dents, or  these,  a  dozen  or  more  finished  their  Kn- 
glish  education  in  it  few  months,  a  few  left  tlirough 
no  fault  of  their  own.  while  ihc  majority  did  good,  faith, 
ful  work,  and  made  commendable  progress. 

The  year  opened  auspiciously.  We  have  none  here 
wlio  do  not  cither  p.iy  their  way  or  earn  it.  We  have  an 
Industrial  Department  to  which  only  needy  and  f.iilhfitl 
men  can  he  admilied. 
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HELP  FOR   COBLEIGH   SEMINARY. 


Help  for  Cobleigh  Seminary. 

BY   REV.    CHARI.KS   BISHOP. 

Our  mission  school  in  Nagasaki  consists  of  three  de- 
partments— the  English,  Theological,  and  Industrial. 
It  has  had  an  unprecedented  growth.  In  the  fall  of 
1885  it  was  reorganized  with  5  students  ;  when  the  year 
closed  in  June  91  had  been  enrolled.  By  the  end  of 
the  next  school  year  the  number  had  increased  to  150, 
the  following  year  to  210,  and  this  last  June  to  more 
than  Z50. 

The  Japan  Conference,  held  in  Tokyo  in  August, 
1889,  recommended  the  appointment  of  an  additional 
man  to  the  teaching  force  of  the  school,  and  also  an  ap- 
propriation of  money  by  the  Missionary  Society  for 
another  dormitory  building.  Bishop  Andrews,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendation  of  the  Conference, 
appointed  E.  R.  Fulkerson  as  the  additional  man  to 
assist  U.  S.  Spencer  and  H.  B.  Johnson  already  there. 

But  the  General  Committee  of  the  Missionary  Society, 
at  its  meeting  in  Kansas  City,  in  November,  were  not 
able  to  appropriate  the  money  for  the  much-needed 
dormitory.  Bishop  Merrill,  recognizing  the  importance 
of  the  work,  moved  that  $5,000  be  appropriated  condi- 
tional upon  special  contributions  for  that  purpose. 

Concerning  our  work  there  Bishop  Fowler,  at  the 
close  of  his  visit,  left  the  following  testimonial : 

Nagasaki,  Japan,  Sept.  17,  1888. 
Dear  Brother  :  I  have  carefully  studied  the  situation  of 
the  Cobleigh  Seminary  o(  ihis  city,  and  am  happy  10  state 
that  the  addition  of  $3,000  in  dormitories  would  secure  the 
addition  of  300  students  immediately.  The  $5,000  or  $6,000 
now  required  to  train  lOo  boarding  students  would  then  easily 
reach  400.  If  you  can  help  this  new  building  enterprise  you 
will  strike  the  largest  returns  for  Christ  and  his  kingdom 
known  to  me  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Always  sincerely,        C.  H.  Fowler. 

In  the  report  to  the  Conference  it  was  stated  that,  of 
those  in  attendance  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  over 
80  per  cent,  of  the  boarding  students  were  Christians, 
while  only  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  day-scholars  were. 
This  shows  the  great  advantage  as  a  Christianizing 
agency  the  boarding-school  has  over  the  day-school. 
In  mission  schools  in  foreign  lands  this  difference  will 
be  found  with  scarcely  an  exception. 

The  students  all  pay  their  school  expenses.  Those 
who  are  not  able  otherwise  are  given  employment  in 
the  industrial  department,  and  receive  pay  for  their 
work.  The  theological  students,  likewise,  all  earn  the 
money  required  for  their  expenses. 

The  money  used  to  carry  on  the  work  of  this  depart- 
ment is  largely  contributed  by  those  who  are  desirous  of 
aiding  worthy  poor  Japanese  students  to  earn  enough  to 
pay  their  expenses  in  obtaining  an  education  in  a  Chris- 
tian school.  One  hundred  dollars  will,  on  an  average, 
provide  for  four  such  students  for  the  school  year. 

Because  money  is  donated  to  carry  on  this  work  we  are 
enabled  to  donate  the  productions  of  their  labor  to  the 


Church  in  the  United  States,  to  be  sold  and  the  proceeds 
added  to  the  missionary  collections.  About  $1,000 
worth  of  articles  manufactured  by  these  boys  were  re- 
cently brought  to  this  country ;  and  a  single  notice  in 
one  of  our  church  papers,  that  such  articles  were  to  be 
had  by  simply  paying  the  postage  thereon,  brought 
scores  upon  scores  of  responses,  from  nearly  every  State 
in  the  Union,  and  many  hearty  testimonials  that  they 
supplied  a  long-felt  want. 

In  view  of  the  success  of  our  work  hitherto,  and  in 
the  firm  conviction  that  our  heavenly  Father  will  con- 
tinue to  prosper  it,  I  take  upon  myself  the  responsi- 
bility of  laying  upon  those  boyS  in  the  industrial  depart- 
ment the  burden  of  earning  the  money  to  erect  the 
much-needed  dormitory. 

The  plan  I  propose,  and  which  meets  the  hearty 
approval  of  the  missionary  authorities,  is  as  follows : 
To  divide  the  $5,000  appropriated  conditionally  into 
shares  of  ten  dollars  each.  And  then,  for  every  share 
taken  by  any  person  desirous  of  aiding  in  this  building 
enterprise,  to  place  at  their  disposal  a  ten-dollar  package 
of  the  articles  manufactured  in  the  industrial  depart- 
ment. It  is  recommended  that  these  packages  when 
received  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  added  to  the  mis- 
sionary collections. 

As  the  articles  will  have  to  be  made  largely,  if  not 
altogether,  in  the  future,  we  agree  to  furnish  them  as 
speedily  as  possible,  and  to  forward  to  each  contributor 
in  the  order  the  shares  are  taken.  Also,  if  desired,  we 
will  furnish  annual  reports  of  the  work. 

It  is  also  agreed  that  the  pe  son  who,  in  the  end,  it 
shall  be  found  has  t3,ken  the  largest  number  of  shares 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  naming  the  new  building. 

Rally,  dear  fellow-laborers,  in  aiding  this  enterprise, 
and  help  us  to  build  up  an  institution  that  will  shed  a 
light  out  over  all  that  portion  of  the  Orient. 

Address  me,  until  further  notice  at,  653  Walnut  street, 
Chicago,  111. 


Sir  Lepel  Griffln— A  Man  of  Straw. 

BV    REV.    J.    M.    THOBURN,    JR. 

In  January  Gospel  Ik  All  Lands  W,  H,  Morse, 
M.D.,  of  VVestfield,  N.  J.,  made  a  reply  to  a  criticism 
on  foreign  missions  by  Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  of  the  India 
Civil  Service,  and  in  so  doing  he  treated  him  as  a  foe- 
man  of  greater  importance  than  he  really  is,  I  have  no 
disapproval  to  offet  to  the  fitly-chosen  words  of  Mr. 
Morse's  reply  other  than  the  value  he  attaches  to  this 
recent  deliverance  of  India's  Ingersoll. 

A  man's  character  always  gives  weight  to  his  words. 
What  about  the  man  in  question  ?  He  is  educated, 
highly  so.  He  is  a  clever  civilian  who  knows  how  to 
use  his  pen.  He  stands  high  in  the  estimation  of  a 
court  which  has  never  weighed  him  in  the  balances  of 
Christian  morality,  Mr,  Morse  speaks  of  Sir  Lepel's 
indorsement  by  the  queen.  This  may  mean  something 
and  it  may  not.     The  good   queen  has  very  little   data 
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3X  hund  with  which  to  «stitTialc  the  ]>rivale  life  of  tnxny 
of  her  sir  knights.  She  sees  a  handsome  figorc  bend- 
ing ihc  knee  btforc  her  to  receive  the  loyal  investi- 
ture ;  next  she  !iign<>  a  ccimmiiijion.  That  is  all  she 
knows.  India  is  a  "  far  country  "  for  many  an  English 
prodigal,  and  the  <|ueen-empres8  is  only  permitted  to 
hear  of  an  occasional  public  service  ;  she  never  suspects 
the  libertinism  and  infidelity  wKlct)  arc  the  concomil- 
antsofmany  of  her  governmcntnl  servants.  Now,  among 
ail  the  admin islralOTs  of  the  llritt&h  crown  in  India  no 
man  has  a  more  iiiK-avory  repuiaiion  than  Sir  Lepel 
Griffin. 

during  the  vice-royally  of  Lord  Diifferin,  1S84-1888, 
Sir  I.>cpcl  Ciriffin  was  an  uninvited  guest  to  the  palace. 
Why?     Some  pohtical  spite, or  personal  feud  }    No,     A 
purer  man  and  a  nobler  lady  never  graced  the  throne 
of  India   than  iheir   excelk'ncitrs.  Lord  and  l.ady  DulT- 
erin.     They  frowned  upon  .social  outrages  and  discoun- 
tenanced inlri^es  which  had  und4.'r  prcvioii<:  regimes 
jaiwd  unchallenged.     To  extend  so<  ial  fourlesies  [o 
•'Uth  a  man  as  Sir  Lepcl  would  be  (a  wink  at  his  moral 
irregularities,     This  ihe  r>nfTerins  would  not  do  ;  hence 
there  was  no  place  for  the  bachelor  knight  in  the  vice- 
toya]  lod)(e. 

Professor  Arminitis  Vambery  is  quoted  by  Mr,  Morse 
loihe  effect  th.ii  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  Sir 
Upd  Griffin  may  yet  attain  the  vice-royalty  of  the  In. 
Jiin  Empire.  This  is  hardly  prnhablc.  Professor 
^'mberyis  .1  Jew.  or  perhaps  nothi/ig.  religiously;  a  m&n 
*ho  would  be  apt  to  judge  of  another  by  the  dash  of 
his  person  or  the  product  of  his  brain  rather  than  by 
lilt  symmetry  of  his  life.  He  is  a  famous  Oricninl  bib- 
liophisl, and  doubtless  sees  in  the  aulhnrof  \.Uc  Pirnjiiud 
Jtt/at  »  brother  imjuirer  into  Eastern  lore.  Tli.it  Pro- 
'c«or  Vambery  thinks  so  highly  of  him  does  not  place 
ir  Lepe)  beyond  doubt  nor  settle  his  fitness  for  the 
d  01  [he  Government. 

Scarcely  two  years  have  passed  since  London  ad- 
nircn  of  Sir  Lepcl  Griffin  pushed  him  forward  as  the 
nglil  man  for  the  Briitsh  resident  at  Hyderabad.  At 
uicliine  it  was  ihoiij-hl  the  appointment  was  made,  when 
luddcnly  his  name  was  wiilidraun.  Why.*  A  protest 
li*!  come  from  India.  The  Ni/nm'*  prime  mini.ster 
thitaiened  to  resign  if  the  appointment  was  confirmed. 
Tha  wasonly  the  surface  opposition;  bencach  a i;d  be- 
hind it  all  the  civil  service  of  India,  from  the  highest 
lothe  lowest,  said.  "  No !  " 
A  lew  years  ago  a  young  prince,  KLuinar  Marn.im 
jh,  was  baptized  a  Christian  by  the  Kev.  Mr.  Wood- 
K  of  the  .\merican  rr^sbytcrian  Mission.  Now  that 
'ilcph  Singh  ha.s  played  the  role  of  Judas  this  Kiin- 
w  is  the  sole  rcprcseiiiaiivc  of  the  Christian  faiih 
^Bwng  ihc  lyinces  of  India,  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  tried  his 
lost  to  dissuade  this  noble  scion  from  being  bapii/ed, 
Hf  said  to  him,  "  Voii  will  regret  it  to  your  dying  day." 
^M  long  after  this  baptism  the  prince's  brother,  ihc 
itigning  raja,  died  without  issue.  1'he  baptized  brother 
It  nest  in  succession  to  the  throne,  but  his  idolatrous 
flic  were  not  kindly  disposed  toward  him  because  he 


was  a  Christian.  Accordingly  a  baby  was  found  some- 
where about  the  palace  and  duly  proclaimed  as  a  son 
of  the  deceased  raja.  The  matter  was  taken  to  the 
courts,  and  the  English  Covernnienl  decided  in  favor 
of  the  impostor,  and  the  man  who  did  more  than  nny 
one  else  to  secure  that  decision  was  llie  chief  officiaf 
iti  the  province  at  the  lime — his  n.imc  was  Sir  I.cjicl 
Griffin. 

When  he  wrote  his  recent  criticism  in  the  Asiatic  Rf' 
view,  and  said  that,  "  Clirislianity  as  preached  in  Indu. 
is  a  failure."  lie  made  that  statement  with  Kunwar 
Harnam  Singh's  case  before  him — a  native  gentleman 
who  waii  willing  10  lose  his  throne  for  what  thismod- 
ern  knight  is  pleased  to  call  the  "Extravagances  of 
Pauline  Doctrine," 

Such  a  man  can  never  hurt  Christianity  with  his  mis- 
statements. During  all  his  official  career  in  India  he 
has  never  lalten  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  results  of 
mission  work  ;  and  when  a  prominent  case  like  the  one 
instanced  was  thru*>t  upon  him  he  refused  In  acknowledge 
it  Beyond  a  few  infidclic  nirclcs  on  the  Continent  audi 
in  London  his  words  will  fall  unnoticed.  .As  an  an- 
tagonist he  is  simply  a  man  ofittraw. 


The    JewLsli    PenpU>    Mitli     and    Without    a 

iV   REV.   ELUERT   S.   TODD,   D.D. 

The  sad  condition  of  God's  ancient  people,  scatter 
and  humbled  as  they  are,  is  in  most  striking  rontrast  witll 
their  former  position,  when  they  occupied  the  high 
places  of  the  earth  and  were  the  most  favored  of  the 
nations.  The  diflcicnce  is  that  then  "  there  were  com- 
miticd  to  them  the  oracles  of  <ind,"  and  ihcy  were  hon- 
ored for  their  office's  &.ike;  when  ihcy  refused  lunger  to 
bear  the  message  they  lost  ihi*;  honor. 

;\  forcible  illustration  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  ac- 
count given  by  the  LonJcn  Times  of  the  reception  of 
the  imperial  courier  from  Peking  who  conveyed  lo  the 
viceroy  of  Canton  the  news  of  his  transfer  to  anoiher 
province : 

"  Arriving  at  the  viceroy's  yamen  in  the  afternoon,  lie 
was  received  with  a  salute  of  nine  guns.  Every  one  of 
theflouTS,  f roni  the  outer  gate  into  the  sanctum  sanctorum 
of  the  viceroy,  were  instantly  thrown  open,  and  the 
courier,  dismounting  from  his  horse,  was  met  by  the  vice- 
roy in  richly- embroidered  robes  of  state.  After  greet- 
ings the  courier  was  conducted  into  the  great  hall  of 
jitstire,  where  a  table  with  incense  and  candles  w,as  set 
facing  northward.  The  courier  walked  up  to  the  table 
and  took  from  the  folds  of  his  dress  the  imperial  edict, 
gorgeous  in  yellow  satin,  and  with  averted  face  unfurled 
the  roll  in  front  of  the  viceroy. 

"  Suddenly  every  one  in  the  room,  from  the  viceroy 
to  the  lowest  attendant,  fell  down  011  their  knees  and 
performed  nine  prostrations  at  the  end  of  which,  at) 
still  kneeling,  the  courier  read  out  in  a  sonorous,  sing- 
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song  style,  the  imperial  command.  The  viceroy  then 
rose,  and,  taking  the  edict  in  both  hands,  raised  it  aloft. 
The  courier  then  retired,  not  a  word  having  been  spoken, 
but  instead  of  going  out  as  he  had  come  in,  by  the  front- 
door, he  went  by  an  obscure  side-door  suitable  to  his 
rank,  as,  once  the  edict  was  delivered,  he  reverted  to  his 
own  rank,  and,  being  now  without  a  message,  lost  all  his 
honors  as  an  imperial  messenger.  A  fe^v  moments  be- 
fore he  was  treated  as  all  but  an  emperor;  now  he  was 
only  a  small  official." 

God's  ancient  Israel  was  such  a  chosen  courier  to  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  justly  exalted  for  the  sake  of 
the  message. 

When  she  refused  longer  to  be  the  edict-bearer  she 
passed  out  of  the  back-door  of  God's  judgment-hall  of 
nations  and  resumed  the  position  which  her  intrinsic 
worth  entitled  her  to,  as  a  humbler,  scattered  race;  the 
"people  of  the  weary  foot." 

On  the  other  hand,  upon  the  nations,  then  but  rude 
and  savage  tribes  in  the  woods  of  Germany,  that  have 
consented  to  bear  God's  enlarged  testament  to  the 
nations  has  come  the  blessing  that  came  to  the  house 
of  Obed-edom  while  he  kept  the  ark. 

When  Christian  England  and  America  refuse  longer 
to  do  God's  work  they  too,  perhaps,  will  step  down  and 
out. 

BaUimore. 


Self-Denial  Week  for  Missions. 

IIY    REV.   E.   DAVIES. 

When  I  was  in  England,  last  fall,  I  found  that  the 
Salvation  Army  officer  had  appointed  a  week  for  self- 
denial,  in  which,  in  various  ways,  they  would  deny  them- 
selves and  give  the  money  to  help  to  send  the  Sal- 
vation Army  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  This  was  in 
the  spirit  of  Christ,  who  thongh  he  was  rich,  for  our 
sakes  he  became  poor,  that  we  through  his  poverty 
might  be  rich. 

Now  let  the  millions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  appoint  only  one  week  for  self-denial,  and  let  the 
money  saved  be  given  to  the  cause  of  missions,  and  if 
they  only  average  $i.oo  each,  the  Missionary  Society 
will  have  an  abundance  to  plant  missions  in  the  regions 
beyond,  and  fully  develop  the  missions  they  now  hafe. 

Why  not  the  bishops  appoint  a  week  of  self-denial 
for  missions?  They  have  as  much  authority  as  the 
Salvation  .■Xrmy  officers  have. 

I  think  this  plan  would  commend  itself  to  the  godly 
judgment  of  the  Church,  and  be  found  exceedingly  prof- 
itable, not  only  in  a  financial  respect,  but  also  in  a  spir- 
itual result.  How  easy  it  is  to  pray  when  you  are  prac- 
ticing self-denial  for  the  cause  of  Christ. 

It  may  be  some  time  before  this  appointment  is  made 
by  the  bishops,  but  the  readers  of  this  article  can  ap- 
point a  week  of  self-denial  for  themselves,  and  lay  their 
money  upon  God's  altar  for  missions,  and  God  will  open 
the  windows  of  heaven  and  pour  out  so  great  a  blessing 


that  it  will  overflow  like  Jordan's  banks  in  the  spring 
time,  and  all  around  will  get  the  benefit. 

This  is  a  scriptural  doctrine,  for  we  read  in  Isa.  58. 
7-11.  There  we  read  of  the  fast  that  pleases  God. 
If  we  deal  out  our  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  bring  the 
poor  that  are  cast  out  to  our  house,  and  hide  not  our- 
selves from  our  own  flesh,  "  Then  shall  thy  light 
break  forth  as  the  morning,  and  thine  health  shall  spring 
forth  speedily  :  and  thy  righteousness  shall  go  before 
thee  ;  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  thy  rearward. 
Then  shalt  thou  call,  and  the  Lord  shall  answer;  thou 
shalt  cry,  and  he  shall  say.  Here  I  am.  ...  If  thou  draw 
out  thy  soul  to  the  hungry,  and  satisfy  the  afflicted  soul ; 
then  shall  thy  light  rise  in  obscurity,  and  thy  darkness 
be  as  the  noonday :  and  the  Lord  shall  guide  thee  con- 
tinually, and  satisfy  thy  soul  in  drought,  and  make  fat 
thy  bones  :  and  thou  shalt  be  like  a  watered  garden,  and 
like  a  spring  of  water,  whose  waters  fail  not."  All  these 
spiritual  blessings  are  promised  to  those  who  practice 
self-denial  for  the  good  of  others. 

Then  there  is  a  temporal  side  to  this  self-denial  for 
God  and  his  cause,  for  "There  is  that  scattereth,  and  yet 
increaseth,"  There  is  such  a  thing  as  giving  away  on 
one  side,  and  God  pouring  it  back  on  all  sides.  Blessed 
thought. 

"There  was  a  man,  they  thought  he  was  mad 
For  the  more  he  gave,  the  more  he  hat)." 

But  let  us  come  back  to  the  point:  how  many  will 
appoint  a  week  of  self-denial  for  themselves? 

It  may  be  well  to  let  it  be  known  only  to  God,  or  to 
yourself,  then  "he  that  seeth  in  secret  shall  reward  you 
openly. 

Reader,  will  you  try  this  plan?  Will  you  for  one 
week  deny  yourself  on  the  money  lines,  and  give  the 
money  saved  to  the  cause  of  God  ?  Will  you  walk  in- 
stead of  riding  on  the  horse-cars  ?  Will  you  take  a  ten- 
cent  lunch  instead  of  a  fifty-cent  dinner  one  or  two  days 
of  the  week  ?  Make  your  own  calculation.  When  you 
get  half  way  through  the  week  look  and  see  if  you 
do  not  find  your  soul  drawing  nearer  to  God  in  prayer 
and  in  sympathy.  Follow  up  this  self-denial  once  a 
week  for  a  month.  By  and  by  it  will  become  a  luxury, 
and  your  bodily  health  will  be  better  if  you  fast  or 
abstain.  So  your  soul  and  body  will  be  in  better  con- 
dition, by  this  practice  of  fasting  or  self-denial,  for 
Christ  and  his  ever  blessed  cause. 

But  why  did  I  talk  about  one  week  for  self-denial  when 
Christ  says  that  if  we  would  be  his  disciples  we  must 
live  a  life  of  self-denial  ?  And  so  we  must.  Still  even 
then  it  will  be  well  to  have  one  week  for  special  sacrifice. 

I  preached  twice  in  a  poor  church  last  Sabbath  where 
the  minister  and  his  family  have  but  a  sc^ty  support, 
but  that  church  has  already  raised  more  than  its  appor- 
tionment for  missions,  and  nearly  all  the  other  collec- 
tions are  taken.  Let  all  the  churches  do  as  well  and 
all  will  be  well  on  the  money  lines,  and  God  will  take 
care  of  the  spiritual  matters. 

Reading,  Mass. 
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Thoughts  oil  1lii>  3l('t)iii(U  or  KTHiii^cH/Htioii. 

BV  RUHKHT   M.    CL'ST,  LL.kl. 

"Tbrrearvdivrrsiiicsof  ijitls,  bui  Htc  Mmc Spirit.  Anililicrc 
nre  tliflercnces  of  adminiMrttion*,  hut  the  iwint-  l^rd.  And 
there  iirc  tlivcr>iiic;f  of  opimtians,  I)ul  it  in  ilie  same  God 

hkh  workefh  all  m  all."— i  tiw.  ii.  4-6. 


T  am  led  to  rcflrct  ugton  the  phenomena  presented  by 
a  survey  of  the  tniisions  of  the  worid.  Ii  \%  so  strange 
10  find  men  convinced  tliat  their  own  systL-rm  is  nol  onlj' 
ihc  right  one  and  thi.'  liesl  (the  l)cst  for  them,  no  dotihl), 
but  the  only  one;  and.  j-ct  there  is  an  exUaordinary,  ii 
startling,  diversity  of  ftmctic^.  In  some  aseociations 
the  missionary  is  petted,  spoilt,  cntoiiraged  to  early 
matrimony,  involving  wanton  expenditure  of  sacred 
fundH  ;  in  others  I  tind  the  celibate  brotlierhoods  and 
sisterhoods,  with  ttie  germs  of  j're.H  eviis  of  a  contrary 
rcndcncy. 

In  other  quarters  1  find  the  missionary,  wife,  aiid  little 
^-hildren  turned  off  in  a  strange  country,  in  a.  tr0pic.1l 
climate,  lo  ftiiiport  itiemKelveit  liy  labor,  sncli  as  leach* 
inp  UiiiKitages.  keeping  n  store,  dijiging  yams  and  pota- 
toes, or,  as  an,  American  paper  bluntly  puts  it,  "  Root, 
hog.  or  die ;"  and  Ihey  do  die,  and  when  an  additional 
baby  i*  Iwm  it  is  roimtctt  as  an  additional  missionary. 

Another  strange  variety  is  the  kniglil-errunt,  without 
«ven  a  knowledge  of  the  language,  starting  alone  on 
a  camel  or  horse  to  delivei:  God's  message  through 
an  interpreter,  himself  a  heathen,  and  then  passing 
<m. 

The  large  associations  have  targe  resources,  collected 
at  a  heavy  percentage  by  an  elaborate  organization : 
they  spend  money  freely  and  *end  out  men  freely,  often 
iinsanrtified  anil  itnlesled  men,  and  {sometimes  gross 
faduTcs.  Sometimes  nii%»ionaries  arc  lied  to  a  shibbo- 
leth of  dogma  and  a  confession  of  church  government; 
at  other  limes  there  is  an  amalgam  of  dogma  and  a 
free  hand  of  church  government. 

Sonc  alloHT  their  agents  fixed  subsitilcnce  allowances 
and  subsidiary  provision  for  rent,  locomotion,  disablc- 
nent,  and  children.  Others  make  a  boast  tbnt  they  do 
aoi;  that  the  missionary  nntsi  m.ikc  his  own  private  re- 
HWrccs  go  as  far  as  pos&iblc,  and  that  he  will  get  a  frac- 
tional portion  of  the  income  of  the  society,  varying  each 
jcu.  and  nothing  of  any  kind  lo  fall  back  upon. 

The  most  depressing  thought  is  that  of  the  vast  sums 
spent  ID  secretaries,  clerks,  warehouses,  postage  and 
[uitels,  stationery,  printing,  rent,  firsl-ctass  ste-imerand 
C4ilvay  fares,  and  llic  needlessly  liberal  way  in  which 
xxh  charges  are  incurred  because  a  great  society  pays 
lor  them. 

My  thoughts  go  back  to  the  sums  collected  at  Corinth 
for  the  jKior  sainLs  at  Jerusalem,  and  I'aul,  the  poor 
Pfi«>acr  of  the  Lord,  conveying  it  in  the  open  undecked 
»essel  of  that  jwriod.  I  remember  his  tender  advice  to 
kive  Uie  collections  made  in  advance,  and  fancy  con- 
jurn  Bp  the  image  of  the  earthen  pot,  or  wooden  casket, 
lid   with   denarii  and  sei^tcrtia    bearing    the    image 


of  one  of  the  early  Caesars,  which  was  reverently  con-" 
signed  lo  him,  and  my  heart  sinks  within  me  a:  the 
thought  of  the  friglufully  complicated  oiKanijiations 
forced  upon  us  by  the  ijlh  century,  the  flogging  of  the 
congregations  to  get  at  their  money,  and  the  men,  like 
Judas,  going  about  holding  the  bag. 

Happy  arc  those  whose  aditiilied  poverty  enables 
them  to  laugh  at  the  plate  pushed  tinder  their  no»e, 
and  happier  sttll  those  who  have,  at  the  beginning  of 
each  year,  set  apart  the  proper  proportion  of  their  in- 
come and  been  cheerful  givers  to  the  I^rd  who  bought 
them,  and  made  their  contribution  in  advance. 

My  remarks  may  seem  cynical,  hut  they  are  offered  in 
good  faith  and  with  a  certain  amount  of  ejtperience. 
Let  U6  think  out  the  subject. 

I.  The  simplest  expression  of  a  misaionary  is  that  of 
a  person  of  either  sex,  alone  or  accompanied  by  one  or 
more  fellow-Uborers,  who  goes  out  at  his  or  her  own 
charge,  subject  10  no  cxtcm.il  control,  to  preach  the 
Gospel  loa  non-Christian  population.  Should  funds  be 
collected  by  friends  in  aid  there  are  no  accounts  pub- 
lished.    This  is  what  some  call  a  "  Faith  Mission." 

II.  When  several  such  individuals  unite,  and  have  all 
things  in  common,  and  bind  themselves  by  certain  rule*), 
they  form  a  "sisterhood"  or ''brotherhood."  Should 
accounts  be  kept  they  are  not  published,  as  the  concern 
is  a  private  one. 

III.  The  next  stage  is  an  organixed  association  of 
contributors  to  a  fund  controlled  by  a  committee, 
which  is  annually  elected  out  of  the  body,  and  is  em- 
powered by  the  TuIeB  of  the  association  to  select  ai;ents, 
.send  tliem  out,  support  them  while  out,  and  recall  them 
at  pleasure.  Tlii-s  is  a  "  Missionary  Society."  In  its 
fullest  development  such  a  committee  trains  students, 
selects  suitable  mission  field  ,  provides  for  sick  and 
disabled  agents,  and  the  children  of  all  agents,  and  is 
responsible  lo  no  one  but  its  constituents,  duly  asseni* 
bled  in  general  meeting,  to  whom  tt  renders  iicctMinls 
;ind  full  reports  of  work  done,  and  whose  order  it  must 
obey  on  penalty  of  being  superseded. 

IV.  When  the  association  comprises  the  whole  body 
of  Christians  of  a  particular  denomination,  who  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  corporation  of  a  so-called 
"  Church,"  missionary  work  is  then  said  to  bcconducted 
by  the  Church.  This  is  only  possible  when  there  is  a 
fixed  confession  of  failh,  without  diverging  shades  of 
theological  opinion  within  Ihc  Church.  In  the  case  of 
a  national  church,  like  the  Church  of  England,  it  is,  in 
my  opinion,  impossible. 

V.  Missionary  societies  have  satellites,  independent 
in  organization,  but  formed  solely  to  co-operate.  Such 
societies  are  called  Home  Aids  or  I-'oreign  Aids  ac 
cording  to  the  work  which  they  undertake — "Sjiecial 
Aids  "if  ilicv  arc  satellites  lo  one  society  only,  or  "  Gen- 
eral Aids"  if  Ihcy  are  sJtvlliies  to  several  societies. 
Some  of  these  aid  societies  have  exceptionally  a  double 
jmsilion.  a»  satellite*  to  other  societies  and  doing  in- 
dependent foreign  work  of  their  own.  These  societies 
do  the  woman's  work,  medical  work,   training  work. 
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miscellaneous   work,    and    publishing    work,    of    other 
societies,  and  are  of  exceedingly  great  importance. 

VI,  Associations  which  admit  members  of  all  Protest- 
ant denominations  are  called  undenominational, 

I  will  now  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  first  three  de- 
velopments : 

I.  The  "  Faith  Mission  "  is  sometimes  irreverently 
called  the  "  Vagabond  Mission,"  or  the  "  Free  Lance." 
It  is  one  of  those  enterprises  of  which  no  thoughtful  man 
can  approve,  but  which  no  God-fearing  man  will  oppose, 
lest  haply  he  should  be  found  fighting  against  God, 
God's  wisdom  and  man's  unwisdom  rule  the  world. 
We  dare  not  check  the  noble  flame;  we  would  wish  to 
guide  it.  The  consecration  of  life  and  talents  and 
fortune  in  earlyyouth,  the  laying  of  one 'sself  down  upon 
the  altar  and  crying  out,  "  Lord,  make  use  of  thy  poor 
creature  as  thou  thinkest  best  " — such  things  as  these 
cannot  be  despised.  There  is  something  in  them  of  the 
ancient  Roman  purified  by  Christian  love.  Many  go 
abroad  in  their  youth  and  strength  to  hunt  in  Abyssinia, 
to  coUect  shells  in  the  Indian  .\rchipelago,  or  to  de- 
velop new  commerce  in  Africa.  Why  not  do  so  to  get 
at  the  poor  derelict  of  the  human  race.'  If  life  be  not 
spared,  then  to  be  with  Christ  is  far  better.  If  life  be 
spared,  what  a  gloomy  retrospect  in  old  age  to  have 
done  nothing  for  one's  fetlow-creatures! 

My  own  final  judgment  is  that  the  fight  can  only  be 
carried  on  with  great  battalions,  and  that  it  is  folly  for 
a  small  weak  society,  or  a  single  individual,  without  per- 
manent resources,  to  start  an  enterprise  which  will  not 
be  lasting.  A  missionary  association  must  have  behind 
it  a  Church  with  scores  of  congregations  to  supply  the 
sinews  of  war  ;  a  committee  which  never  dies  ;  a  purse 
as  unlimited  and  bottomless  as  the  Lord's  own  treasure- 
house.  Plants  feeble  in  nature  die  without  culture. 
Ail  individuals  and  small  associations  should  af^liate 
themselves  to  strong  and  robust  societies. 

I  give  some  extracts  to  exhibit  this  new  departure  : 

Wc  believe  that  if  we  do  the  work  which  God  has  called  us 
to  he  will  move  the  hearts  of  his  children  to  supply  the  money. 
H  God  sends  out  workers  he  will  also  send  supplies.  There 
is  no  limit  to  the  measure  in  which  God  can  work  on  Chris- 
tian hearts  to  move  his  children  to  give  for  those  who  have 
gone  forth  lo  seek  the  kingdom  of  God.  We  need  (8,000  to 
keep  our  accounts  balanced,  and  we  ask  all  to  pray  that  these 
things  may  be  added  lo  us.  Has  any  pastor  forgotten  lo  lake 
the  collection  ?—j)/flr^.*,  1888. 

And  again  : 

God  never  intended  his  heralds  to  be  hirelings  at  all,  or  men 
with  fixed  assured  salaries,  as  secular  servants  and  commer- 
cial employes.  The  Christian  world  has  begotten  a  missionary 
system  unknown  to  the  Lord  and  his  apostles.  Wc  look  in 
vain  in  the  New  Testament  for  any  authority  for  what  wc 
see  on  every  side,— 1887. 

India  has  fifty  unsalaried  faith  missionaries.  I  can  count 
over  two  hundred  in  the  world,  whom  God  feeds  as  he  does 
the  birds,  and  they  have  all  things  and  abound.  We  are 
praying  for  the  means  lo  build  a  suitable  home — for  3.000 
rupees.    God  is  with  our  Mission, 


And  again  : 

I  have  been  without  money  since  Saturday,  but  truly  the 
Lord  never  has  failed,  nor  will  fail.  It  is  good  to  be  without 
funds,  as  it  is  quite  a  luxury  to  stand  still  and  see  the  salva- 
tion of  the  Lord.  I  feci  less  anxiety  in  having  no  money  than 
in  looking  forward  with  but  little. — 1887. 

Another  report  says;  "Nothing  in  the  locker."  \ 
third  notifies  that  they  have  left  off  eating  meat  and  arc- 
content  with  vegetables.     Again  : 

A  brother  in  Christ  sent  word  that  he  wished  me  to  come 
and  see  him,  I  went.  He  informed  mc  that  God  had  im- 
pressed him  that  he  should  send  out  a  missionary.  As  I  was 
consecrated  lo  India  he  was  satisfied  that  God  would  have 
him  send  me.  Accordingly  he  put  the  money  to  cover  all  ex- 
penses to  India  in  my  hands.  It  now  became  a  matter  o( 
conscience  between  me  and  God.  I  felt  that  God  would  have 
me  go  to  India,  inasmuch  as  he  had  provided  the  neccssan- 
funds  unsolicited.  I  praise  God  that  I  am  here.  I  mean  by 
his  grace  to  do  his  will.  He  sanctifies  me  through  and 
through.    Glory  to  God  !— 1887. 

Again : 

I  am  glad  you  feel  as  I  do  about  paid  home  agents.  I  believe 
that  God  wants  a  larger  number  of  his  children  to  have  a  pari 
in  the  work,  and  in  this  way  each  I'tin  do  his  work  wit Aovt  pay. 

And  again : 

I  have  now  finished  the  second  year  of  self-support.  Ii 
seems  to  mc  that  the  support  of  my  work  comes  under  the 
head  of  faith  in  God  and  his  dear  children. 

N.  B. — The  writer,  a  woman  missionary  in  Africa, 
enumerates  every  kind  of  present  received  by  her — dol- 
lars, barre,ls,  clothes,  corned  meat,  etc.,  etc.;  she  adds  : 

The  dear  heavenly  Father  has  many  good  children,  antl 
their  number  is  rapidly  increasing  ;  they  are  planning  for  the 
conquest  of  the  world  to  him  whom  wc  adore. 

And  again,  from  Liberia,  West  Africa: 

I  want  ten  acres  of  land  in  the  city.  1  believe  that  I  shall 
get  it ;  the  king  tells  me  that  he  will  build  me  a  house  to  live 
in  and  give  me  a  farm  lo  make  a  living  from  and  a  boy  (a 
slave)  to  wait  upon  me.  I  am  going  to  take  out  six  or  seven 
missionaries  from  America.  I  will  need  money,  of  course,  to 
pay  their  way,  and  give  them  a  start,  and  then  I  believe  the 
work  will  be  self-supporting. 

Bishop  William  Taylor's  name,  both  in  South  India 
and  West  Africa,  is  so  connected  with  this  elastic  word 
self-support  that  it  is  but  just  to  quote  his  very  words  : 

Jesus  forbade  his  disciples  to  take  purse  or  scrip  or  extra 
coat ;  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  meat ;  those  who  preach  ihe 
Gospel  shall  live  by  the  Gospel.  And  they  lacked  nothing. 
The  Master's  method  is  literally  practicable  and  adequate  now. 
The  dividing-line  betwixt  a  missionary  charily  and  adequate 
and  reproductive  indigenous  support  for  God's  embassador  is 
(I)  to  depend  entirely  on  native  resources  for  the  support  of  all 
our  ministers,  school-teachers,  and  their  families;  (2)  to  wel- 
come the  co-operation  of  God's  stewards  in  Christian  countries 
for  providing  money  for  our  transit  and  building  fund. — 1886. 

These  are  brave  words.  One  of  the  missionaries,  who 
had  had  three  years  of  the  work,  called  on  me  in 
London  ;  he  would  not  say  .1  word   against  the  man  or 
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the  syitem,  hiil  he  had ghrn  it  up,  and  lie  handed  lo  ine 
a  large  bundle  of  American  ndrsp-iper*.  I  rcid  ihcrc 
of  constant  appeals  for  money,  large  piles  of  dollars 
made  up,  and  great  liberality  of  supporters  ai  home. 
When  I  took  in  the  whole  matter  I  |>ercciv<;d  that  the 
only  difference  was  thai  there  was  no  parent  com- 
mittee and  no  organization  ;  but  with  that  exception 
this  sO'Calkd  self-supporting  Mission  was  supported  t>y 
moDey  and  goods  of  nil  kinds  sent  from  America. 

Another  feature  of  an  a{;ticulliiral  enterprise  is  thus 
recorded : 

The  Government  .illawed  the  missionarie*  10  take  lantt  for  ft 
pluiution.  employ  the  native*,  and  Icach  and  prrsich  lo  their 
tm  employ/s.  Agriculture  was  thus  undertaken,  not  (or  the 
purpoK  of  supiwriing  ihe  Miision.  but  10  be  able  ic  evan- 
gdiie;  do  prolii  aniicipaied. —  rSS;. 

A  dangerous  experiment. 

It  is  clear  that  the  '*  Faith  Misiion  "  has  arisen  as  a 
jirote&t  against  the  extravagance,  want  of  consecration, 
md  Korldlincss  of  the  salaried  aKcnis  of  the  great 
w^rtics  who  have  obtained  somcwiiat  the  position  of 
an  endowed  church  establishment. 

11.  The  brotherhood  Hiid  sisterhood  have  developed 
themselves  as  protest  against  the  really  culpable  con- 
duct of  comraittccB  in  permitting  and  encouraging 
matrimony  of'lheir  agents  in  their  tender  years.  Men 
mth  absolutely  no  resources,  educated  at  the  expense  of 
«•>«  wciety,  actually  enter  into  an  enfingcmcnt  to  marry 
while  Iff  ifatu pupiUari.  and  press  their  claims  to  marry, 
perhap%  at  the  age  of  twcnijr-fivc,  at  a  time  when  their 
contcni|K>raTies  the  soldier,  sailor,  lawyer,  medical  man, 
Of  olSnc  clerk,  never  dreamt  of  such  a  thing.  It  h;is  bc- 
toine  a  great  source  of  opprobrium,  and  has  weighed 
down  societies  with  the  burden  of  >iuppnrting  widows 
ni  children  who  ought  never  to  have  exi<«ied,  nnd  h.i« 
ti'n*igned  many  ponr  young  girls  to  Afriiiin  and  Indian 
graves.  I  have  for  years  protested  against  it,  but  in 
nin. 

Be  it  remembered  thai  thi*  moral  lapses  whuh  have 

rurtoi  tf  Jishoner  missiifuaiy  ikiniiuUi  hax'e  uriien 
f'vm  vtJiWeri  omi  married  mfit,  and  never  f mm  eeiibates. 
IDe  ;>roposed  new  order  in  the  Church  of  brotherhoods 
aA  sisterhoods  is  now  pressed  for  at  hcuiic  and  abroad, 
uul  is  actually  in  practice,  and  there  is  much  to  he  said 
m  III  favor.  Sir  Bartle  Krere,  a  close  observer,  has  re- 
cnrded  hi*  opinion    {fmiian  Afissiom,  p.  83)  strongly 

■iti»t  this  departure. 

^tclibacy  enters  largely  into  the  machinery  of  all  false 
(reeds:  it  springs  from  the  weak,  not  the  strong  side  of 
pwT  common  humanity  ;  it  is  held  in  high  honor  .md 
«lcem  by  the  vulgar;  in  mediieval  legends  it  is  .ic- 
cooipanied  by  tales  of  hair-shirts,  dirt,  and  diKComfort; 
:  it  fails  every-whcrc  becaii»e  it  is  at  variance  with  the 

»of  human  nature.  The  Hindu  Eirahm.m  has  been 
(e  moit  •successful  of  all  sacerdotal  bodies,  and  they 
'Hid  celibacy  and  gave  it  up.  Tlie  Jewi.-ih  priesthood 
ott  prophets  never  attempted  it.  Not  a  single  holy 
«u  in  the  Old  Testament  practiced  it;  if  St.  Paul 
it   he  did  not   rccuminend   it.     Among  the 


Hindus  marriage  is  jiart  of  the  progr.imme  of  human 
life,  and,  if  the  people  are  to  lie  acted  u]X)n,  this  must  be 
taken  into  account.  Celibacy,  laid  dmcm  as  a  rule,  is  akin 
to  asccticisui,  and  partakes  of  the  censure  allotted  to 
self-inflicted  suffering  or  pretended  proud  freedom 
from  human  infinnity. 

The  conclusion  seems  lo  be  that  fur  the  young  mis- 
sionary (s-iy  below  thiny-three)  it  is  most  proper  to  re- 
main single  ;  but  not  beyond  that  age.  Married  mis* 
sionarics  arc  essentially  necessary  for  the  coraplctcsym- 
met:ry  of  a  mission  station,  and  the  wife  is  as  important 
a  factor  as  the  husband. 

III.  I  now  pass  to  the  third  calegor)-,  the  regularly* 
organized  Missionarj-  Society.  I  am  met  at  once  by  the 
necessity  of  3  sub-division : 

a.  The  new  and  economical  system. 

6.  The  old,  and,  in  my  opinion,  extravagant  system, 

a.  Of  the  new  system  I  will  quote  as  far  m  follow*, 
the  very  words  of  the  leader: 

{1)  The  Universities  Mission  to  East  Africa. 

The  Bishop  is  quite  un-iblc  to  offer  any  inducement  in  the 
way  ol  stlary,  or  periodical  holidays,  or  ultimate  prnsion,  C 
tem[>oral  adv.int.n^e  of  any  kind  ;  it  is  necc^sary  that  Ihijsr 
whnjnin  the  MiMion  shnulcl  ilo  so  with  the  (ole  desire  lo  live 
for  and  wiliingncss  to  die  in  their  work.  iHM-ause  it  is  Ciirisi's. 
He  otTers.  to  those  who  may  need  the  help,  board,  lodging,  and 
necessaries  (lurinK  their  stay  in  Africa. 

In  the  life  uf  Bi.shop  Sleere.  I  read  : 

Ai  llic  present  time  not  one  of  the  members  of  the  Gishop'^ 
staff  in  Africa  ia  receiving  any  stipend  beyond  the  moder.ite 
aliuwaiice  of  ^20  per  annum  for  cloth».  etc.;  all  other  neces- 
saries ate  provided  from  the  common  furul  of  ilie  Miwio)>. 
'J'hus  rich  and  poor  live  and  woik  together  on  equal  terms. 

All  the  missionaries  are  celibates ;  woiuvn-workcr* 
are  not  sought  for  below  the  age  of  thirty,  ihis  Mis- 
sion belongs  to  the  High  Church  party,  and  is  doing 
admirable  work. 

Thf  China  Inland  Mission  is  in  the  antipodes  as  re- 
gards church  government  and  dorlrine.  Hudson 
Taylor  ihu»  formulates  his  principles  : 

Same  have  gone  out  at  their  own  expense;  the  rest  have 
gone  out  under  a  clear  under^mndlne  that  the  Mission  does 
not  guarantee  any  income  whatever,  and  knowing  that,  as  the 
Miiuion  dncb  not  go  inin  dehl.  it  can  only  mmister  to  those 
connected  wiiii  it  as  fiiras  the  funds  allow;  in  other  words, 
they  have  gone  out  in  dependence  u)X)n  God  for  their  leinpoi'l 
supplies. 

Again  : 

The  China  Inland  Mission  aeeepts  sutUble  candidates, 
wlieiher  possessed  of  private  means  or  not;  those  who  neni 
it  are  assisted  in  their  outfits,  have  their  p.issage-monej' 
provided  them,  and  h.ivc  funds  remitted  to  ihcm  from  time  lo 
time,  as  ihc  supplies  come  in.  0<kI.  in  a  irery  special  way.  Is 
the  treasurer  a(  the  miMionar^-,  und  lo  A/m  tMrjf  look,  uat  tf 
the  MissitMt.  Hitherto  he  has  supplied,  and  he  henceforth  will 
do  the  same. —  iSJ8. 

The  N'orth  African  Mission  and  the  East  London 
Institute  arc  conducted  on  similar  principles.  The 
lime  must  come   wlurn   they   will   Imve   aged  men  and 
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women  whom  they  cannot  allow  to  starve  ;  they  will 
have  orphan  children  and  widows  cast  upon  them  ;  they 
cannot  live  from  hand  to  mouth  withont  running  the  risk 
of  great  disaster  and  tremendous  suffering  to  innocent 
people. 

b.  I  call  the  old  system  extravagant,  and  I  mean 
what  I  say.  The  annual  reports  of  the  great  societies 
speak  for  themselves.  There  is  no  insinuation  of  care- 
lessness, or  absence  of  a  proper  system  of  accounts,  or 
any  possible  malversation.  There  is  a  continuous  audit 
by  professional  auditors  from  the  outside,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  would  have  very  little  to  discover,  as  all 
is  above-board,  and  unpaid  lay  committees  are  very  much 
in  earnest  and  have  great  experience  of  human  affairs 
and  are  terribly  outspoken  ;  but  every  thing  is  done  in 
much  too  expensive  a  style,  just  like  a  government 
office  which  has  the  purse  of  the  British  taxpayers  be- 
hind it. 

The  lavish  expenditure  on  clerks  and  offices  is  dis- 
couraging. Any  one  who  thinks  that  a  missionary  so- 
ciety can  work  by  an  automatic  process  without  secre- 
taries, or,  in  other  words,  an  executive,  might  believe 
that  a  cart  would  move  along  the  road  without  wheels  ; 
but  there  ought  to  be  found  men  in  Great  Britain  of  in- 
depetident  circumstances  and  good  training,  whose 
health  would  not  permit  them  to  venture  on  the  foreign 
field,  and  yet  who  could  do  the  work  of  secretary  gra- 
tuitously ;  and  men  of  that  stamp  are  found,  and  more 
should  be  looked  for.  just  as  the  missionary  receives 
no  salary,  properly  so  called,  but  only  enough  to  sus- 
tain his  physical  wants  and  enable  him  to  apply  his  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  gifts  to  the  Lord's  work,  so 
there  should  be  found  at  home  in  this  rich  country  men 
ready  to  consecrate  their  time  and  talents  for  the  glory 
of  God,  without  seeking  profit,  without  necessity  of 
maintenance. 

In  some  societies  there  is  a  very  cheap  administration, 
owing  to  the  amount  of  voluntary  service  supplied  :  all 
the  committeemen's  work  is  voluntary  and  gratuitous, 
but  the  executive  should  be  supplied  by  volunteers  also. 
The  only  remedy  is  to  rule  that  every  shilling  col- 
lected for  mission  purposes  should  go  to  missionary 
work  out  of  the  country,  without  any  deduction.  A 
separate  fund  should  be  raised  from  the  friends  of  the 
Mission  for  the  office  expenses,  or  rather  to  sup- 
plement what  cannot  be  supplied  by  voluntary  labor. 
The  time  may  be  near  at  hand  when  contributors  of 
money  to  convert  the  heathen  will  label  their  contri- 
butions : 

Not  asixpenceof  mine  to  gotomaintainachjldren's  home, 
or  the  outfit  cf  the  wife  of  a  missionar>'  under  ten  years'  service, 
or  an  office-clerk. 

The  laxness  of  expenditure  in  the  parent  committee 
leads  to  laxness  of  expenditure  iii  the  field.  The  fool- 
ish attempt  is  made  to  elevate  the  Asiatic,  African,  or 
South  Sea  Islander  to  a  platform  socially  above  his 
heathen  relations  because  he  is  a  Christian.  We  have  no 
apostolic  sanction  for  this,  and  it  is  a  deadly  mistake. 
The  religion  of   Christ  has  no  relation  whatever  to   the 


social  culture  or  civilization  of  the  convert.  In  the 
early  missions  of  Christianity  there  was  comparatively 
little  difference,  in  respect  of  culture  and  civilization, 
betwixt  the  preacher  of  the  Gospel  and  those  to  whom 
he  preached.  They  ate  and  drank  the  same  food  and 
were  clothed  in  a  similar  manner,  St.  Paul  worked 
among  men  not  inferior  to  himself,  and  he  moved  among 
them  as  an  equal.  In  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  time 
of  Columba  of  lona,  as  regards  all  things  that  repre- 
sented civilization,  there  was  little  difference  betwixt 
the  missionary  and  his  convert. 

But  the  modern  missionary  has  to  work  among  races 
undoubtedly  inferior  and  lower  in  culture.  This  is  ow- 
ing to  the  enormous  advance  of  European  culture,  and 
it  often  proves  a  great  snare  to  the  missionary,  and 
generates  pride,  arrogance,  and  self-assertion.  He  is 
led  on  to  another  snare,  the  attempt  to  introduce  a 
higher  social  civilization  among  his  converts.  This 
may  come  in  its  own  time,  and  probably  will  come,  but 
conversion  should  be  his  sole  object,  and  he  should  be 
cautious  not  to  introduce  new  and  expensive  habits  and 
wants. 

Then,  again,  it  may  be  an  unpleasant  truth,  but  the 
conviction  forces  itself  upon  me  that  the  life  of  a  mod- 
ern missionary  is  very  easy-going  compared  with  what 
it  was  fifty  years  ago.  Take  the  life  of  Bishop  Gobat, 
and  see  what  he  suffered  in  Abyssinia — privation,  want, 
long  delays  in  unhealthy  places,  tedious  voyages,  hope 
deferred,  absence  of  success.  What  were  the  perils  and 
sufferings  of  Selwyn,  Patteson,  Williams,  Allen  Gar- 
diner ?  They  had  faith,  and  love,  and  patience,  and 
were  real  apostles.  One  missionary  of  that  period 
mentions  that  his  boxes  arrive  i  after  having  been  dis- 
patched more  than  two  years.  On  being  opened  every 
thing  was  as  rotten  as  tinder.  Two  or  three  packets  of 
letters  were  in  the  middle  of  one  box,  but  when  touched 
they  crumbled  to  dust,  "  It  was  most  trying,"  said  the 
missionary.  "  It  was  the  only  time  that  he  saw  his  wife 
give  way  to  sorrow  and  tears."  In  this  luxurious  age 
we  find  the  missionary  quite  out  of  sorts  if  he  does 
not  get  his  post  regularly,  complaining  bitterly  if  his 
things  are  not  sent  out  to  him  as  he  likes;  and  oc> 
casionally  the  attributes  of  the  humble,  converted,  con- 
secrated Christian  man  are  sadly  wanting. 

When  the  missionary  himself  exhibits  the  character 
of  self-consecration  and  self-sacrifice  he  can  enforce 
those  characteristics  on  his  flock,  but  not  otherwise. 
For  the  welfare  of  the  native  church,  and  for  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel  by  the  agency  of  native  evangelists  to 
the  regions  beyond,  it  is  most  desirable  to  maintain  the 
greatest  simplicity  of  life,  and  the  great  grace  of  gratui- 
tous  ministration,  the  consecration  of  body  and  soul, 
with  a  mere  provision  for  the  humblest  human  wants. 
I  rejoice  to  see  the  steady  opposition  to  the  entertain- 
ment of  /flj'rf  native  agents  in  China,  or,  in  other  words, 
providing  with  a  salary  a  crowd  of  hungry  converts, 
well  deserving  the  name  of  "  rice  Christians." 

The  injurious  effects  of  the  paid-agent  system  on  the  mast 
of  the  Chinese  population  outside  of  the  Church    arc  perhaps 
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:  ■iier.  The  a  priori  juilgmciil  of  the  Chitiam.in  iis  to 
iii'c  oi  one  of  his  coumrymen  ia  propasaiinR  a  foreign 
fiii'^non  it.  ihai  he  N  hired  or  biibeil  to  ilo  ii.  When  he  learns 
iliU  il'^  nulive  i^rmchcr  \s  in  [ac(  paid  hy  fui-cigncrs  he  is  cuii- 
nrnipi!  m  hli  iudgmeri,  Wti.ii  ihc  nioUvr  U  whivti  .tctuAiirs  llic 
ffifigm  miisionary — u  motive  »  Strong  Ihal  he  is  willing  lo 
•i»tt  life  and  money  in  what  seems  a  (riiillcss  enicrprii*— he 
nidi  to  imagine.  The  most  conifiion  cjiiilanaliun  i^  llmt  \\  13 
jtwicn  scheme  for  buying  adherents,  wiili  a  view  10  )>olitical 
inarcmenis  iniiDical  to  the  Si;itc.  Of  course  it  is  supposed 
thM  no  lojal  native  tvili  have  any  thin^  to  doMith  such  a 
■nveneni.  If  the  Chinaman  is  told  thai  (his  enterprise  is 
prompted  by  disinicrcsicd  motives  and  intended  for  ihc  Rood 
«f  his  people  he  is  incredulous.  The  result  is  thai  iiudv  wrll- 
iliipotcil  Chinamen  of  the  belter  cUsscs  who  might  be  brought 
uiNier  Chrbilan  inRiirners  are  repelled.  '«nd  those  whu  actually 
fiiMl  iheir  w.iy  into  the  Church  are  cnnipoMid  largely  of  two 
'(pofitc  classes — those  whot:  honest  ion»icti"ri*  are  mj  Urorg 
itut  ihey  outweigh  ami  overcome  al!  otist-ncles.  and  unworthy 
prfsMis  to  whom  that  (eaiiirtr  in  missiuii  work  which  wc  nrc 
cuniruvcrling  is  lis  chief  attraction. 

This  sainc  argument  applie^t  to  ihi;  same  farts  el^e- 
wlicrc,  I  have  on  another  occasion  described  how  llie 
Polyn««iim  evangelists  received  a  little  clothing  and 
Utiored  with  their  own  hands.  The  principles  of  most 
wcielics  jKiint  to  the  ijulicy  of  raising  tip  an  establish- 
ment of  native  pastors  upon  a  self-supporting,  iielf- 
fovcming,  and  self-extcndii)g  system.  Tiio  more  thesi; 
lie  enforced  the  better. 

I  cannot  leave  this  nuhjett  withoiu  allii-^ion  to  the  ac 
tcpled  machinery  for  raising  funds  and  thesciciilLfic  or- 
jl^mution  spread  over  Oreac  Britain  and  Ireland,  niak- 
mg  the  whole  transact  ion  very  necular,  very  formal,  very 
ba^iness'like.  and  very  unlike  spirituality.  Tlic  minis- 
try 0^  the  ch«rch«  are  to  blame,  'i'hc  thity  of  convey- 
ing the  (lospel  to  regions  beyond  should  be  preached 
n Retnatical ly  week  by  week  from  ihe  pulpit,  ;ind  L*n- 
fotced  from  the  ptatfoim  periodically  by  accurate  in- 
Mrtnaiion  of  the  pm^ress  of  the  work.  Every  member 
of  the  Church  should  Lc  supplied  with  missionary  |)U fa- 
ns;  ihcy  need  the  food  supplied  by  the  com- 
<]Uitc  as  much  as.  the  committee  iteeds  their 
nbKriptions.  A  spiritual  stitnulus  and  uplifting  of 
fagging  hearts  are  wanted.  Men  will  never  care  about 
■utters  of  which  they  know  nothing  ;  tliey  cannot  ki^ow 
imles-i  they  are  informed.  It  gives  life  and  Inve  to  a 
Cliurch  to  know  and  desire  to  know  Iiow  the  Lord's 
work  progresses  among  the  heathen  ;  if  the  workers  arc 
isiioiible  it  melts  the  heart  in  sympathy  ;  if  in  triumph 
it  rou»cs  a  spirit  of  thankfulness;  both  circumstances 
irt  rcincinbcrcd  in  private  and  family  prayer. 

^c  read  with  long-drawn  breath  the  fortunes  of  the 
'juecn's  soldiers  because  we  are  good  L'itiicns:  why  not 
bjie  simiJor  feelings  for  the  Lord's  soldiers  if  we  arc 
food  Christians?  Missions  to  the  heathen  arc  a  coin- 
foneni  part  of  the  whole  duty  of  man,  and  should  not 
tetrrated  as  afancy.a  fad,  asomelhingcxtraneous  from 
lie  necessities  of  a  good  life.  lIow  much  more  inter- 
(Ming  would  be  a  stirring  picture  of  missionary  prog- 
!'in  the  conventional  drone  which  has  reduced 
oer  of  the  pulpit  so  low  !     When  the  great  socie- 


ties spend  respectively  j^S.000  and  ^10,000  perannum 
on  deputations  there  stiouid  be  some  result.  Now  one 
half  of  the  annual  income  comes  in  without  reference 
lo  preacher  or  deputation.  Est.iblished  friends  of  the 
society  send  their  contributions  a^  a  matter  of  d>ity;  of 
the  remaining  moicly  one  half  would  come  in  on  re- 
ceipt of  a  reminder  by  jxist :  it  is  for  ilie  remaining  half 
moiety,  or  iiitarier  of  the  whole,  that  the  whole  struggle 
and  expenditure  t-ikcs  pl-ice,  and  the  |>ercentag«  should 
be  thrown  upon  that  quarter  only. 

Many  of  the  deputations  unite  the  arguments  of  the 
Gospel  with  the  manner  of  the  walcr-rate  collector  ;  it 
is  the  daughter  of  the  horse-lccch  that  wc  secnt  to  be 
listening  to,  "Give,  give  !  "  In5tead  of  giving  the  infor- 
mation, expounding  the  niolivcs,  interesting  the  hearers 
with  the  magnificent  story,  and  leaving  the  duty  of  col- 
lecting to  the  Incat  citnimittee,  ridiculous  comparisons 
arc  tnade  betwixt  the  vast  sums  spent  in  li<|Uors,  to- 
bacco, milhncrs'  bills,  foreign  wars,  and  Ihe  cost  of 
living,  and  the  small  amount  contributed  to  mi«sion.aryi 
objccls.  Such  arguments  are  mote  cdculated  to  offend  ' 
than  to  conciliate.  What  shall  be  said  of  the  frightful 
<;iatisitical  tnblcs  showing  the  preponderant  number  of 
heathen  and  the  psimty  of  Chritians  ?  Tall  stately  col- 
umns represent  the  no n -Christian  world  and  a  mere 
ninepin  the  Christian.  The  danger  is  lest  the  skeptic 
diould  turn  the  argument  round  and  say  :  Here  we  are 
in  the  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  not 
only  have  we  gained  no  ground,  but  we  have  lost,  for 
the  Mohammedan  religion  is  seven  hundred  years  later 
in  dace,  and  so  mitch  more  successful! 

Then  stupid  calculations  are  made  of  the  amount  of 
people's  income  and  their  subscriptions,  holding  them 
up  to  a  kind  of  obloquy.  What  becomes  of  Ihe  right 
hand  not  knowing  what  the  left  has  given  whcti  the 
deputation  wants  accurate  information  of  what  each 
man  does,  and  explains  to  a  man  with  a  large  family 
of  sons  and  daughters  how  much  he  ought  to  pay 
to  the  missionary  society.'  .\nd  of  what  profit  is 
the  late  onslaught  on  the  so-called  "Titled  Classes?" 
It  is  nothing  new.  Such  will  it  be  forever,  (t  Cor. 
I.  »fi.) 

Quiet,  undcmonBin-itivc  Christians  are  vexed  by  the 
perpetual  calls  on  them  ;  Ihey  give  the  miserable  shilling 
to  get  rid  of  the  trouble :  the  people  who  go  about  with 
cards  are  a  nuisance  ;  it  i«  a  bad  phase  of  religious  life; 
all  who  arc  in  earnest  set  apart  a  porlionof  their  income; 
no  blessing  can  accompany  money  given  without  any 
heart  just  to  get  out  of  the  door  of  the  church  or  aa- 
Aembly  room  respectably.  It  turns  to  dross  in  the 
treasury  of  the  society,  and^  having  no  enduring  blessing 
in  it,  it  is  got  rid  of  in  the  pay  of  an  extra  clerk  or  in  the 
railway  fares  of  the  deputation.  It  might  just  as  well 
have  been  left  in  the  purses  of  the  contributors,  as  far 
aK  having  the  remotest  iulliiencc  on  evangelization. 
The  list  of  subscribers  given  in  such  detail  in  the  report, 
doubling  its  hulk,  is  a  reproach  to  the  Christian  churches 
and  to  the  Christian  character  of  the  donors.  What  can 
they  want  to  sec  their  names  in  print  for?     It  is  tike 
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the  trumpet  sounded  before  the  hypocrite  when  he  gave 
his  alms,  condemned  by  our  Lord. 

The  exposure  of  the  idols  of  the  poor  heathen  to  be 
laughed  at,  of  curios  brought  from  foreign  countries,  of 
children  dressed  up  as  natives  of  the  East,  of  bhnd  old 
men  brought  on  the  platform  to  interest — such  things 
are  thoroughly  wrong,  and  a  secular  lecture  on  foreign 
cities,  nations,  and  customs,  is  a  serious  mistake.  The 
object  of  deputation  addresses  is  to  warm  up  the  feel- 
ings of  supporters,  educate  a  missionary  spirit,  correct 
mistaken  impressions  as  to  policy,  inform  those  inter- 
ested of  progress,  evidence  sympathy  with  the  fallen 
races,  and  to  do  what  Paul  and  Barnabas  did  eighteen 
centuries  ago :  rehearse  all  that  God  had  done,  and 
bow  he  had  opened  the  door  of  faith  to  the  Gentiles. 

No  subject  can  be  more  pregnant,  more  susceptible 
of  varied  treatment,  with  wider  scope,  furnishing  room 
for  every  kind  of  eloquence,  and  full  of  such  romantic 
poetry.  What  epic  poem  of  ancient  or  modern  days  could 
be  more  full  of  moving  scenes  and  varying  fortunes  if  the 
speaker  were  only  worthy  of  the  subject !  A  spiritual 
tone  should  dominate.  If  a  smile  be  raised  it  should 
be  one  of  sympathy  and  love  toward  the  missionary  and 
the  poor  heathen  people.  There  should  be  no  ill-timed 
jokes  or  depreciatory  remarks  or  condemnation  of  great 
governments,  denunciation  of  a  great  commerce,  or  sneers 
at  rival  denominations,  or  cries  for  Jingo  expeditions  and 
annexations.  The  heart  should  indeed  go  forth  toward 
the  poor  heathen.  Their  rude  conceptions  of  a  power 
greater  than  themselves  show  that  God  has  not  left  him- 
self without  a  witness  in  their  hearts.  They  recognize 
an  environment  of  supernatural  agencies  because  some- 
thing tells  them  that  God  is  very  near.  They  see  him 
in  their  blessings  and  their  troubles,  and  they  try  to 
propitiate  him.  In  some  things  they  are  better  than  we 
are. 

Above  all  things  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  actual 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  in  the  background.  What 
can  be  more  depressing  or  opposed  to  spirituality  than 
the  cries  from  the  platform  :  "Another  ten  pound  note;  " 
"Another  five  pound;  "  and  so  on. 

And  where  is  boasting?  It  is  excluded.  From  the 
east  and  the  west  and  the  south  come  up  tidings  of 
terrible  failures  and  fearful  blots.  If  the  enemy  knew 
our  shortcomings  as  well  as  our  friends  where  should 
webe  ?  I  am  afraid  to  express  my  own  feelings.  I  sub- 
stitute those  of  another  i 

It  is  not  easy  to  exagg;erate  the  grandeur  of  ihe  opporluniiy 
or  the  perils  of  unfaithlulness.  To  day  we  must  do  the  work, 
to-morrow  will  he  too  late.  Let  us  realize  this  very  great  op- 
portunity and  so  ^q  forward,  God  grant  that  these  things 
may  be  brought  home  to  us  to-day,  and  that  we  may  go  forth 
from  this  hail  as  from  Ihe  presence  of  the  Lord  himself,  touched 
with  ihc  Hame  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  boasting  of  what  we  have 
done,  not  in  the  spirit  of  the  Ephesians  of  old,  crying  aloud, 
"Great  is  the  Church  Missionary  Society  !  "  not  boasting  of 
our  crowded  platforms,  our  large  meetings,  our  bountiful  sub- 
scriptions, but  impressed  more  and  more  with  the  thought  that 
^■ery  much  land  yet  remaineth  lo  be  possessed,  that  the  fields 


are  every-where  while  unto  the  harvest,  and  praying  that  God 
will  quicken  our  halting  steps,  will  accept  our  offerings,  and 
arise  and  do  great  things  by  our  humble  means  to  the  glory  of 
his  holy  name. 

I  implore  the  preachers  of  the  anniversary  sermons 
not  to  dilate  upon  visions,  for  we  well  know  that  he  has 
seen  none,  or  work  out  wild  analogies  with  Queen  Es- 
ther or  Joseph,  or  other  Scripture  characters  which  have 
no  possible  relation  to  the  subject — mere  verbiage;  vox., 
et  praterea  mliil ;  let  him  rather  tell  the  congregation 
the  neiv,  nnv  story:  how  science  has  revealed  new  re- 
gions of  the  world  and  brought  us  in  contact  with  nations 
and  tribes  and  languages  of  which  our  fathers  knew 
nothing  ;  how  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been  poured  out  in 
exceeding  abundance  on  this  generation,  bidding  us, 
enabling  us,  and  sustaining  us  in  our  wondrous  desire 
to  carry  the  glorious  Gospel  to  every  nation  under  the 
sun;  let  him  tell  with  glistening  eyes  how  the  war  goes  on: 
for  with  his  eyes  he  must  have  read  the  narratives  that 
have  come  in  from  the  east  and  the  west  and  the  south ; 
with  his  hands  he  may  have  touched  some  of  these  mes- 
sengers of  good  tidings  and  spoken  with  them  face  to  face; 
let  the  story  be  graven,  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead,  in 
the  rocks  forever!  Let  him  remember  that  by  the  gleam- 
ing words  that  he  utters  he  either  conciliates  new  allies 
to  the  cause  or  by  his  unfaithful  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject disheartens  true  friends.  It  indeed  requires 
tongues  of  fire  to  treat  the  subject  in  its  glorious  com- 
pleteness ;  the  present  generation  has  only  prepared  the 
way;  the  next  generation  will  hive  something  worthy 
to  record,  though  our  eyes  may  never  see  it. 

I  have  said  my  say.  I  have  been  violently  abused  for 
making  these  statements.  People  like  the  old  comforta- 
ble way  of  jogging  on.  If  I  have  written  what  is  not 
true,  let  this  paper  be  consigned  to  the  fire.  If  there  is 
a  scintilla  of  truth,  think  over  it.  It  cannot  now  be 
said  that  we  must  travel  onward  as  if  in  a  mist,  and 
thai  as  nobody  criticised  there  was  no  error, — Mission 
Life. 


General  William  Booth. 

I       General  Booth,  the  head  of  the  Salvation   Army,  has 
I  no  doubt  accomplished  considerable  good  by  the  able 

manner  he  has  conducted  the  evangelizing  forces  under 
\  his  command.  While  we  may  sometimes  be  shocked  by 
I  the  methods  used,  and  note  extravagances  that  seem  in- 
I  jurious  to  the  progress  of  Christianity,  yet  the  Salvation 
I  Army  has  reached  and  saved  many  who  doubtless  other- 
I  wise  would  have  been  lost.  Mrs.  Booth  has  ably 
'  seconded   the  efforts   of  her  husband.      The  following 

interesting  account  of  General  Booth  and  his  work  is 
I  from  Harper's  Weekly  : 

"  William  Booth  is  a  native  of  Nottingham,  England, 
I  where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1829.  While  quite  a 
'  youth  he  became  a  Methodist,  and  in  accordance  with 

Methodist  customs    was  licensed    as  a  local  preacher 

while  still  engaged  in  a  secular  occupation.     This  was 
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011846,  when  \\<  wjsoiiiy  s>i.vi;mci:n  years  of  age.  At 
the  afie  o(  tvfeney-foiir  he  entered  the  miniitrj-  of  ilie 
Methodist  Nevr  Cunneciiun.  one  of  the  tmallesi  of  ilie 
Wcikyan  bodies  of  England.  He  bccamt:  qtiickly 
Mled  for  his  success  ns  an  cvaitgclist,  and  his  services 
M  aa  ev.ifiKelist  were  in  constant  demand.  After  sen'- 
io^  in  circuits  according  to  the  rule:*  of  the  New  Con- 
iiKtion  Conference  unlii  1861  he  rei|uestcd  in  that  year 
»  be  made  an  I'vangt-htit  (ur  the  country  at  Urge.  1'hif 
rcqijcsl  being  rtfiised  he  resigned  his  tncmbctship  in 
thii  body  and  proceeded  to  carry  out  his  plans  indc- 
pcodcnriy  and  in  his  own  way. 

"The  first  scene  of  his  independent  evangelism  iras 
Cenirall,  wbcre   he  and  Mrs.  Booth,  spent  two   entire 
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feus.     Their  success  in   Cornwall  wm  so  great  that 
tihcrc  Wis   no   lack  of  invitations  from  :ill  pnrls  of  En- 
load.      In  1865  he  directed  his  ailt-ntion  tu  itic  poor  of 
I&e   East    End   of    l^ndon.     His  first  preaching  wa.s  in 
the  open  air,  on  n  piece  of  waste   land.     Here,  as  else- 
•here,  great  changes  were  wrought  in  the  character   of 
the    (icople    who    crowded    to    hear  him.     'They  he- 
kui^cfl,'  «Aya  an  Eni;lish  writer,  *  to  the  outcasts  of  man- 
kind— nsvvies,  sailors,  gypsies,  drunkards,  thieves,  dog- 
■  -.  the  roughest,  wildest,   most    ignorant   and   de- 
_  i  uf  the  population  of  London.'     That   hundreds 
and  thousands  of  these  persons  have  been   changed   in 
hrart  aod  life  there  cm  be  no  t^ue«rion.     The  drunk- 
ard*   have    quit    their    drinking,    thieves     try     In    h've 
bsoc^tly.  and   the   rough,  degraded  inhabitants  of  tlii^ 
|UI  of  London  have  shown  unmistakable  signs  of  sub- 
sioD  to  the  laws  of  civilitatioti.     Some  of  these  con- 


verts became  very  quickly  effective,  though  rough,  public 
speakers,  and  by  their  homely  way  of  describing  the 
change  wrought  in  themselves  pentuadcd  many  of  their 
companions  to  go  with  thcni. 

"The  rules  given  by  Mr.  Booth  to  these  helpers  were 
that  they  should  hold  meetings  out-of-doors,  marching, 
singing,  through  the  streets;  that  they  should  visit 
public-houses,  gin-shops,  and  like  places  of  common 
resort,  exhorting  and  praying  with  all  whom  they  could 
reach  ;  that  they  ithoLild  use  popular  song-iuncs  and  the 
plainest  speech  ;  and,  finally,  that  every  convert  should 
be  set  at  once  to  work. 

"  Necessity  compelled  some  form  of  organization,  and 
the  organisation  wa.*  effected  in  1S7R.  the  name  'S.ilva- 
tion  .-\rmy'  being  chosen  by  Mr.  Uooth  himself.  Mr. 
Booth  now  became  General  Booth;  his  soldiers  were 
put  into  uniform.  They  are  organized  under  the  care 
of  majors,  captains,  lieutenants,  and  sergeants;  their 
places  of  meeting  arc  termed  '  barracks  ;*  their  praying 
is  known  as  *  knee-drill.' 

"  .-Ml  ihi*  seems  fanciful,  but  it  accomplishes  results 
which  mi^ht  not  be  rcaclic<l  readily  in  any  other  way. 
The  sergeant,  whose  office  resembles  that  of  the  Method- 
ist class-leader,  takes  caie  of  the  converts,  and  espc> 
cially  watches  over  their  mode  of  living.  Captains  hold 
the  public  services  in  well-deiined  districts.  The 
majors,  who  correspond  to  the  .Methodist  presiding 
ciders,  have  charge  of  districts.  This  system  is  no 
dnubl  in  its  way  despotic.  The  word  of  command  must 
be  obeyed;  but  perhaps  it  is  the  best  conceivable  «ysten9  ■ 
for  the  rough  population  with  which  the  Salvation 
Army  has  to  deal.  The  theology  in  which  the mcmbcra 
of  the  army  are  instructed  is  the  theology  of  .Mtthod- 
ism.  In  this  respect  General  Itooth  has  made  no  de- 
(>ariure  from  his  old  associations.  He  left  the  Method- 
ist'New  Connection  in  order  to  find  a  broader  field  ; 
whatever  novelties  he  has  originated  pertain  to  the 
methods  of  his  work,  not  to  the  siibsttsnce  of  his  teach- 
ing, 

"This  is  an  important  point,  and  its  importance  has 
not  been  sufficiently  appreciated  by  some  of  (Icnenil 
Booth's  critics.  Wc  might  have  had  in  the  Salvation 
Army  an  outbreak  of  religious  fanaticism  ;  but  under- 
neath all  the  eccentricities  and  extravagances  of  the 
Salvaiionists  there  is  to  be  found  N*ew  Testament  truth. 
To  be  sure,  some  of  their  phr.iscs  and  terms  are  simpl] 
shocking.  To  hear  ihem  speak  of  '  h.illeliijah  Uftiies,'' 
'hallelujah  incrry-go-rountU,*  and  a  'hallelujah  free- 
and-easy'  is  cnon){h  to  repel  every  man  of  intelligence 
and  sober  common  sense. 

"Their  music,  so-called,  is  very  often  nothing  more 
than  ear-splitting  noise.  Their  singing  processions  are 
as  grotesque  as  a  circus  parade.  But  if  beneath  all  this 
there  be  a  sober  purpose  to  do  men  good,  and  evident 
self-denial  endured  in  order  to  do  them  good,  and  if  it 
be  proved  hy  facts  that  men  are  made  worthier  mem- 
bers of  society,  vvho  tih^ll  say  nay  to  it  all?  Wc  know 
that  Providence  often  uses  rough  instruments  for  the 
accomplishment  of  its  work." 
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The  Conversion  of  England. 

Study  of  contemporary  missionary  enterprise  can 
rightly  exclude  neither  history  nor  forecast.  It  is  as 
necessary  for  a  due  appreciation  of  the  expansive  work 
now  being  done  by  the  Church  that  we  should  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  she  has  attained 
her  existing  empire,  as  that  we  should  be  inspired  by 
the  certain  universality  of  its  future.  It  is  but  an  apa- 
thetic mind  that  can  contemplate  the  noble  river  of 
Christian  truth  now  before  our  eyes  without  its  flowing 
motion  exciting  any  curiosity  either  as  to  its  course 
from  its  Pentecostal  fountain,  or  its  onward  current  from 
our  present  stand-point  with  ever-widening  volume  until, 
like  the  waters  covering  the  sea,  it  emerges  from  re- 
stricting banks  and  overspreads  the  earth  with  the 
knowledge  of  God. 

English  Christianity  has  its  history  stretching  bar 
nearly  as  far  as  any  Christianity.  It  is  claimed  that  th 
light  shone  on  England  during  the  first  century.  Al- 
though the  traditions  of  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  of 
Linus  and  Claudia,  and  of  St.  Paul  may  not  rank  as  his- 
tory, there  are  sufficient  corroborative  circumstances  to 
make  historians  treat  the  legends  with  respect,  and  to 
point  to  the  conclusion  that,  by  whatever  missionaries 
the  Gospel  was  brought,  it  reached  England  in  the 
earliest  ages.  As  the  epoch  of  traditions  expands  into 
that  of  history,  we  find  the  British  Church  covering  the 
land.  At  the  Council  of  Aries,  in  the  year  314,  there 
were  three  British  bishops  present — those  of  York,  Lon- 
don, and  a  see  that  was  probably  Caerleon  ;  thus  repre- 
senting each  of  the  three  great  civil  divisions.  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth  says  that  these  leading  bishops  had  as 
many  as  eight-and-twenty  suffragans.  British  bishops 
were  probably  also  at  the  memorable  Council  of  Nicaea 
in  325,  and  they  certainly  were  at  the  Council  of  Arimi- 
num  in  360,  The  Church  had  strong  centers  of  learning 
and  missionary  force  at  Glastonbury,  St,  Albans,  and 
many  other  places,  and  doubtless  brought  into  her  fold 
the  whole  British  race.  The  fact  that  England  was  actu- 
ally a  Christian  country  in  these  early  centuries  is  in 
many  respects  of  great  importance.  It  is  the  more  nec- 
essary to  emphasize  it  from  the  way  in  which  the  original 
conversion  of  England  has  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  con- 
version, some  centuries  afterward,  of  the  heathen  Teuton 
race  (Jutes,  Saxons,  and  Angles)  who  invaded  the  country. 

Their  invasions  were  gradual,  and  were  spread  over 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half.  They  took  place  in  the 
following  order  :  In  the  year  449  the  heathen  Jutes  from 
Northern  Denmark  settled  in  Kent  on  the  invitation  of 
the  (Christian)  British  King  Vortigern,  who  assigned  that 
district  to  them  in  reward  for  their  help  against  the 
Picts  and  Scots  ;  in  477  Saxons,  who  came  from  land 
to  the  south  of  Denmark  to  Sussex,  and,  about  530, 
other  Saxons  occupied  Essex, 

In  547  the  Angles,  who  came  from  the  land  between 
that  of  the  Jutei  and  that  of  the  Saxons,  occupied 
Northumbria,  and  in  585  other  Angles  began  to  settle  in 
East  Anglia  and  Mercia. 


Thus  these  Teutonic  invaders  possessed  the  whole  of 
the  eastern  and  central  parts  of  the  country  from  north 
to  south,  Northumbria  extended  from  the  Forth  to  the 
Humber;  from  its  borders  stretched  Me rcia  southward 
to  the  Thames  ;  East  Anglia  comprised  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  Essex  being  to  "the  south  of  it.  Across  the 
Thames,  Kent  was  held  by  the  Jutes;  Sussex  included 
the  present  county  of  the  name,  with  Surrey  ;  from  it 
Wessex  stretched  westward  into  Hampshire,  Dorset, 
Berks,  and  Wiltshire. 

The  Britons,  and  with  them  Christianity,  were  driven 
westward,  retaining  Wales,  Devon,  and  Cornwall,  and 
for  a  long  time  the  whole  or  part  of  Shropshire,  Here- 
ford, Monmouth,  Gloucester,  Somerset,  and  other  coun- 
ties. In  the  north-west,  Lancashire,  Cumberland,  and 
Westmoreland  remained  in  their  hands,  forming  part  of 
the  great  district  of  Strathclyde, 
,  The  Teutonic  invasiona,  great  as  they  were,  by  no 
l^eans  covered  the  whole  country  ;  nor  were  the  Britons 
driven  at  first  as  far  toward  the  west  as  they  were  when 
the  Heptarchy  was  fully  established. 

We  have  now  to  sketch  briefly  the  evangelization  of 
the  Teutons.  The  earliest  settlers  were  the  first  to  re- 
ceive Christianity.  In  the  year  597  St.  Augustine  con- 
verted Elhelbert,  the  Jute  king  of  Kent;  and  the  con- 
version of  Kent  was  eventually  the  sole  direct  result  of 
his  mission,  Sebert,  King  of  the  East  Saxons,  was  a 
nephew  of  Ethelbert,  by  whose  advice  he  received  Mel- 
litus,  one  of  St.  Augustine's  band;  but  his  work  was 
completely  overthrown  twelve  years  later  by  Sebert's 
sons.  Paulinus,  another  of  the  Augus'.inian  missionaries, 
was  consecrated  bishop  for  Northumbria  on  the  mar- 
riage of  Edwin,  king  of  that  country,  with  Ethelburga, 
the  daughter  of  Ethelbert,  A  like  disaster,  however, 
overtook  this  mission,  for  Penda,  the  heathen  king  o( 
Mercia,  completely  destroyed  it  seven  years  afterward; 
King  Edwin  was  killed  in  battle,  and  the  bishop,  P.tuI- 
inus,  fled.  Before  this  happened  Paulinus  had  convtrlcd 
Eorpwald,  the  king  of  East  Anglia,  but  his  nobles  were 
unwilling  to  follow  his  example,  and  killed  him. 

The  result,  therefore,  of  the  Augustinian  mission  was 
the  conversion  of  Kent,  and  abortive  missions  to  Es- 
sex, Northumbria, and  East  Anglia.  Mercia,  Sussex,  and 
Wessex  were  untouched.  That  St.  .Augustine's  mission 
thus  produced  the  conversion  of  Kent  alone  is  a  fact 
worthy  of  notice,  both  for  correcting  misleading  exag- 
gerations of  the  extent  to  which  the  conversion  of  En- 
gland is  due  to  that  mission,  and  for  replying  to  those 
who  think  that  a  comparison  of  the  success  of  ancient 
and  modern  missions  must  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
latter. 

The  actual  conversion  of  the  Saxons  and  .Angles  took 
place  by  degrees,  and  in  the  following  way  : 

Sigbtrt,  a  brother  of  Eor|>wald,  the  murdered  king  of 
East  Anglia,  had  fled  to  Gaul.  There  he  was  converted 
from  heathenism,  and  on  becoming  king  in  succession 
to  liis  brother,  invited  Felix  of  Burgundy  to  East  Anglia. 
Felix  obtained  the  pope's  sanction,  and,  aided  by  the 
Celtic  missionary  Fursey,  succeed  in  the  work,  founding 
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i>.e  wc  of  DuDwich,  wliich  was  afterward  iransfcrrcd  lo 
Vnmich. 

Oitffald,  who  e^■t■ntuaMy  sutcL-cded  Edwin  as  king  of 
XurtliumUria  (having  fled  lo  Scotland  when  I'Mwin,  as 
T«ta  hotlicn,  had  robbed  Oswald's  father  of  his  kingdom 
of  llt;mtcia),  had  become  a  Christian  at  lona.  On  gain< 
irg  ihe  throne  he  s«rnt  lo  that  ciadle  of  ihp  faith  for  Cel- 
tic missionaries,  and  in  635  St.  Aidun  became  bishop  for 
Sorthuinbria.  with  his  scat  at  Lindisfatnc. 

Birinus,  from  Gaiii,  went  to  convert  Wessex  in  634. 
In  the  following  year  Oswald,  the  Christian  W\\%  of 
Northutnbria.  sought  in  mairiagc  the  h.ind  of  the  daugh- 
Icr  of  Cynegils,  King  of  Wessex,  By  his  perttuasion  and 
tkatof  Birinus  Cynegils  was  baptized  at  Dorchester  in 
Oxford,  where  Btrinus  fixed  his  see. 

The  influence  of  the  king  of  Northiimbria  also  pro- 
dsced  the  conversion  of  E:i<icc  and  Middlesex,  the  king 
«f  that  district  being  persuaded  br  hini  lo  become  a 
ChrisltJti.  He  asked  for  teachers  from  Lindtsfarnc.  and 
St.  Cedd  was  sent,  who,  in  654,  revived  the  see  of  Lon- 
don, which  had  been  founded  twice  before :  the  first 
iifflc  by  the  original  British  Church,  and  the  second 
tunc  by  Mellitu^. 

Mcrcia  was  converted  by  a  mission  from  iJndisfarne, 
l>iuma  being  consecrated  bishop  for  that  great  central 
kiti;:dotii  in  656. 

The  consecration  of  Theodore  to  the  archbishoprii-of 
(.'jnierbury  in  06<)  w,i5  an  important  epoch  in  the  his. 
lury  of  the  Engliah  Churi:h.  He  consolidated  (he 
Chur<h,  subdivided  the  diocceee,  created  the  parochial 
system,  and  held  the  great  synods  of  the  whole  English 
Chatch  at  Hertford  in  6;^.  and  Hatfield  in  680. 

It  is  Tcmarkable  that  one  iinpi>rtanl  district,  and  that 
uDe  which  lay  next  to  Kent,  was  aciiially  left  without 
viy  missionary  operations  until  nfier  this.  It  w'as  not 
until  the  year  681  that  Wilfrid,  who,  though  a  Roman 
jianiijin,  was  a  I.indisfarnc  monk,  began  the  conversion 
of  Sussex,  fixing  hi^  see  at  Selsey,  whence  it  was  zfier- 
»ajd  transferred  to  Chichealcr. 

We  can  now  sum  up  the  results  of  the  various  mis- 
sions. Wales,  IDevon,  and  Cornwall,  and  the  counties 
•d|oining.  having  Celtic  or  "  British "  Chrisiianily. 
the  north-western  districts  also  retaining  theirs  in  con- 
welion  n*ith  [una,  and  Kent  being  converted  by  the 
nission  of  St.  .\ugusiinc.  the  remainder  of  the  whole 
of  the  country  in  time  became  Christian.  North  nmbria, 
Esux,  Middlesex,  and  Mercia  were  converted  entirely 
by  Celtic  missionaries  :  East  Anglia  by  Felix  of  Bur- 
gandy.  aided  by  Furscy,  the  Celtic  missionary  :  Wessex 
by  Birinu.s  from  (jaut,  aided  by  Northumbrian  influence, 
itid  Sus^x  by  Wilfrid,  after  the  consolidation  of  the 
■Itole  of  the  rest  of  the  Church  under  Theodore. 

Kvcn  this  extremely  brief  summary  serves  In  suggest 
MMBe  important  reflections.  It  is  not  uncommon,  for 
tkowwho  have  little  acquaintance  with  the  history  to 
regard  English  Christianity  as  really  owing  its  existence 
1»  Pope  Gregory  sending  St.  Augustine  ;  and  in  view  of 
^'-T'l  pretensions  it  is  useful  fnr  it  to  be  seen  how 
.  fially)  the  country  was  wholly  occuiiied  by  non- 


Roman  Chrisiianiiy.  and  (.ifterward)  how  largely  the  con- 
version of  (he  Saxon  and  Angles  was  due  tonon'Koman 
missions.  The  whole  of  the  west  (from  north  to  south) 
belonged  to  the  British  Church,  being  entirely  independ- 
cnt  of  any  Koman  origin  ;  while  the  leconvcrsion  oi 
the  re*i  of  the  eoiinii^*  after  the  Teutonic  invasions  wa^. 
mainly  vlfeeted  by  the  Celtic  misssonaries,  who  had,  of 
course,  nothing  (o  do  with  Kome.  Two  of  (he  smaller 
kingdoms  were  converted  by  continental  missionaries 
with  Celtic  aid,  and  Rent  alone  wa^  made  Christian  by 
the  ALigii>iinian  band.  To  this  it  may  be  added  thai 
Theodore's  organization  made  the  whole  Church,  with 
its  double  origin  { British,  or  Celtic,  and  Roman),  one  na- 
tional Church,  and  that  it  was  in  his  days,  and  for  long 
afterward,  under  no  bondage  to  the  see  of  Rome  (thougi* 
in  full  communion  with  it  and  the  rest  of  Western  Chris- 
tendom) any  more  than  the  ('hurch  of  the  United 
States  in  our  days  is  under  bondage  to  the  sec  of 
Canterbury. 

Apart  from  this  more  practical  lessons  are  to  be 
learned.  They  are  of  an  encouraging  nature.  WHiat 
could  have  seemed  more  like  a  deathblow  to  Christianity 
in  England  than  the  Teutonic  invasions  ?  Yet  what  was 
their  final  result  *  They  did  not  desimy  British  Chris- 
lianity.but  moved  westward  the  British  Christians,  leav- 
ing their  land  to  be  occupied  by  heailien,  who  in  turn 
were  to  be  converted. 

Then  the  failures  of  the  missions  of  I'aulinus  .ind 
Mellitus  surely  should  teach  those  who  fear — or  experi- 
ence—failure that  they  should  not  think  their  great 
cause  will  fatt,  though  a  particular  endeavor  may  seem 
to  come  to  naught. 

Further,  the  length  of  time  occupied  by  the  conver- 
sion of  England  8up])lics  a  cogent  reply  lo  those  who 
complain  of  the  rate  of  progress  now.  Thcwork  began 
in  the  first  century,  but  it  was  not  until  nearly  the  end 
(jf  the  seventh  ccnltiry  that  the  Church  was  orgam«ed, 
and  the  whole  land  won.  Even  that  is  really  too  early 
a  date,  for  in  the  following  centuries  the  Danes  seemed 
almost  to  undo  all  the  work.  It  was  as  late  as  A.  D. 
lotJ  lh.il  St,  Alphcge  was  martyred  Ly  ihem.  Modcnii 
missions  in  Eiiuacorial  and  Southern  .Africa  have  suf-i 
fercd  from  wars  and  fightings.  We  may  be  encouraged 
by  reflecting  how  much  soIicT  work  has  been  aecom- 
[ilished  by  them  in  spite  of  the  troubles,  when  we  recall 
crushing  reverses  endured  by  our  spiriitial  forefather* 
with  ultimate   triumphit  for  Christian   truth, — AfissUa 


Tlui  Funeral  of  11  Clilnptid  ChriNtiau. 

By    PANNIR    KOPER    KEUDCE. 

A  few  yean*  ago  there  died  in  China  an  old  man  of 
eighty  years  of  age.  His  home  was  in  a  little  village  in 
the  country,  surrounded  by  many  other  villages,  and  not 
a  single  Christian  lived  within  a  radius  of  three  niilef- 

(Jver  seventy  years  of  his  life  he  had  spent  in  hcathen- 
Um.  a  slave  to  superstition  and  a  worshiper  of  idols 
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not  knowing  or  caring  very  much  about  a  future  life. 
But  about  this  time  he- went  on  a  visit  to  a  neighboring 
city,  and  in  one  of  his  walks  while  there  he  came  upon 
native  Christian  chapel.  Pausing  before  the  door  he 
heard  singing  as  by  many  voices,  and  though  the  words 
were  in  his  own  language  the  tune  seemed  new  and 
strange  to  his  ear.  Led  by  curiosity  he  went  in  and 
sat  down  near  the  door.  A  prayer  followed — such  a 
prayer  as  he  had  never  heard  before — and  yet  there 
seemed  nothing  to  pray  to,  for  he  saw  no  "  gods,"  no 
altar,  no  incense. 

A  sermon,  pre:iched  by  one  of  his  countrymen,  came 
next;  a  tender,  earnest  appeal  from  the  words,  "Why 
will  ye  die  ?"  And  the  Spirit  of  God  brought  home  the 
truth  to  that  dark  mind  that  he  was  in  danger  of  death, 
but  that  there  was  a  means  of  escape.  He  spoke  to  the 
preacher  after  the  service  ;  was  told  about  the  Christ  as 
"  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life."  Other  rays  of  divine 
light  gained  entrance  to  his  heart,  and  ere  long  he 
found  Jesus  as  his  Saviour  and  joined  himself  to  the 
disciples. 

Thus  to  him  "  at  eventide  it  became  light,"  and  it 
was  beautiful  to  see  how  the  old  Christian  basked  in 
the  sunshine  of  his  glorious  hopes  and  the  daily  felt 
presence  of  his  gracious  Lord.  During  the  next  few 
years  he  was  the  means  of  leading  six  members  of  his 
own  family  to  become  Christians,  besides  many  others 
whom  he  sought  out  and  told  of  the  great  salvation. 

During  the  last  year  of  his  life,  believing  his  end  to 
be  near,  he  set  his  house  in  order  and  made  careful 
provision  for  his  family.  His  little  property  consisted 
of  a  house  and  four  acres  of  land.  Three  acres  he  left 
to  his  son,  who  would  keep  the  little  family  together  in 
the  home,  while  they  lived,  and  one  acre  he  sold  for 
^o  to  pay  the  burial  expenses  of  himself  and  his  aged 
wife.  His  own  half — $30 — he  directed  to  be  spent  as 
follows  :  $10  to  buy  his  cofhn  and  pay  the  hired 
bearers  for  carrying  it  to  the  grave  ;  $10  for  mourning 
apparel  and  to  pay  the  boat-hire  of  the  brethren  who 
should  attend  his  funeral,  and  the  remaining  $10  to 
provide  food  for  all  the  guests,  that  none  should  return 
hungry  to  their  homes. 

As  his  end  drew  near  he  was  perfectly  conscious,  and 
enjoyed  sweet  foretastes  of  the  joy  awaiting  him  beyond 
the  river,  speaking  of  it  continually  to  all  who  ap- 
proached his  dying  couch. 

He  requested  that  no  heathen  rites  should  be  ob- 
served at  his  funeral,  and  earnestly  exhorted  all  his 
friends  to  meet  him  in  heaven. 

The  funeral  services  were  conducted  by  four  native 
preachers,  and  many  of  the  Christians  from  the  three 
nearest  stations  were  present.  A  large  open  space  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  reaching  down  to  the  river,  was 
arranged  for  the  meeting,  and  here  on  a  rude  bier,  in 
the  center,  was  placed  the  coffin,  draped  in  a  large  red 
cloth,  while  sympathizing  friends  were  grouped  about 
it,  and  at  the  left  stood  a  company  of  little  boys  holding 
aloft  sticks  of  bamboo,  to  which  were  fastened  scroll 
banners  of  white  cloth  bordered    with   blue,   and   in- 


scribed in  Chinese  characters  with  Scripture  texts 
relating  to  the  future  home  of  the  Christian,  the 
largest  one  bearing  the  words,  "He  has  entered  into 
paradise," 

Under  an  awning  at  the  right  were  assembled  the 
native  Christians,  surrounding  the  platform  occupied  by 
the  preachers,  while  in  front  of  the  house  and  back  of 
the  coffin  were  collected  all  the  female  relatives,  and 
farther  away  were  a  crowd  of  curious  heathen  spectators, 
simply  lookers  on,  and  in  no  way  joining  in  the  ceremonies. 

The  congregation  proper  were  all,  except  the  mourn- 
ers, robed  in  pure  white,  which  is  the  mourning  color  of 
the  Chinese,  the  men  wearing  square,  bag-shaped  caps 
of  white  cotton,  and  the  women  a  strip  of  the  same 
material  tied  about  their  coiffure.  The  immediate 
family  wore  garments  of  sack-cloth,  with  a  triangular 
piece  of  the  same  so  raveled  as  to  resemble  the  origi- 
nal fiber,  bound  around  the  forehead,  with  a  cotton 
girdle  about  the  waist,  and  suspended  from  the  girdle  a 
bag  that  contained  two  cash,  a  bit  of  raw  cotton,  and  a 
few  grains  of  rice.  "  The  rice  denotes  a  wish  for  a 
numerous  posterity,  the  cash  that  they  may  amass 
wealth,  and  the  cotton,  that  they  may  live  till  their  hair 
is  equally  white."  This  ceremony  is  a  remnant  of  the 
old  superstition  of  paganism,  and  the  older  and  better- 
informed  Christians  are  trying  to  do  away  with  it 
altogether. 

After  several  hymns  and  prayers,  and  a  tender,  com- 
forting address  on  "  the  Christian's  gain,"  the  proces- 
sion was  formed,  the  boy  banner-bearers  taking  the  lead, 
then  the  bearers  with  coffin  on  the  bier,  followed  by  the 
mourners,  the  women  covering  their  faces  with  long 
veils  of  sackcloth,  and  all  sending  forth  piercing  wails 
that  were  kept  up  all  the  way  to  the  grave,  and  among 
which  might  occasionally  be  heard  the  words  :  "  J'eab, 
peak .'"  (My  father,  my  father  !) 

The  family  burial-place,  in  the  middle  of  a  rice-field 
and  patch  of  sugar-cane,  was  reached  after  a  tedious 
walk  of  over  a  mile.  The  procession  halted  near  the 
open  grave,  around  three  sides  of  which  the  company 
arranged  themselves,  a  prayer  was  offered,  a  hymn  sung, 
and  then  the  body  was  gently  lowered  to  its  last  resting- 
place,  the  near  relatives  superintended  the  closing  of 
the  grave,  and  then  all  quietly  returned  to  the  home. 


Economy  in  Foreign  Missions. 

A    PAKARLE. 

There  was  once  a  king  who  owned  large  tracts  of 
land,  which  he  desired  to  have  cultivated  by  means  of 
his  servants.  Every  thing  these  servants  possessed  was 
given  by  the  king,  and  given  with  no  niggard  hand,  for 
he  loved  to  see  them  happy.  Most  of  these  servants 
lived  close  together  in  one  part  of  the  king's  domains, 
and  the  ground  round  about  them  was,  on  the  whole, 
more  cultivated,  although  there  was  here  and  there  a 
tract  of  marsh-land  and  many  a  thorny  patch   right  in 
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the  middli:  of  the  moM  fruitful  fields.  But  further  off 
thcK  were  miles  and  miles  of  desert,  very  thinl)' 
sprinkled  with  laborers,  .and  beyond  that  was  more 
wiMe  land,  which  bad  hardly  been  penetrated  at  a.11. 

Now.  ihosc  who  inhabited  the  cultivated  part  of  the 
king's  domain  thought  it  right  that  the  rest  should  not 
be  left  wholly  uncarcd  for,  and  in  the  midst  of  their 
own  comforts  lliey  set  aside  a  small  jmnion  to  supply 
the  reeds  of  the  Ulwrers  in  the  lonely  desert.  Bui  as 
fUy  by  day  tidings  reached  them  of  the  crying  need  for 
more  laborcis.  and  as  they  remembered  that  the  king's 
eonitnand  wa&  plain  and  ckai  on  the  matter,  they  grew 
ver\'  uneasy. 

Certainly  more  men  and  women  ought  to  go  furth  to 
icclaim  these  desert  lands  ;  there  was  no  mistake  on  this 
point ;  but  then  they  must  be  provided  for;  and  whence 
was  this  provision  to  come  *  Ii  must  mean  considerable 
fresh  self-denial  on  the  part  of  the  home  servants  to 
fumith  supplies  for  all  this  fresh  need,  and  $o  there  was 
much  ]K:rptcxity  on  the  subject. 

At  length  a  bright  idea  occurred  lo  some  of  them. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  those  who  were  already  working 
in  the  far-ofT  lands  had  many  little  comfons  and  helps 
bf  the  way  which  ihey  rL-^lly  might  do  wiihout,  and 
that  OS  they  had  chosen  the  way  of  self-denial  they  were 
bound  lo  carry  it  out  in  every  particular,  and  ought  not 
to  want  even  such  things  as  were  deemed  a  necessity  by 
[hose  at  home,  who,  having  made  no  such  profession, 
could  not  ftirly  be  called  upon  to  practice  it. 

Now  the  need  for  more  laburers  pressed  on  the  hearts 
of  thoMT  already  at  work  in  the  dciicn  yet  more  thanon 
the  hearts  of  those  at  liotne,  and  some  among  Ihem  who 
vcre  young  and  vigorous  wrote  that  they  were  willing  to 
live  ttpon  far  less  than  had  hiihcrto  been  deemed  need- 
ful for  thcni.  Tliis  propus.3l  was  received  with  much 
ati|>laustf  by  the  home  laborers.  This  was  the  ri^hl 
spirit,  they  said,  and  here  was  the  sulution  of  the  diffi- 
culty. Whai  one  could  do  all  could  do.  And  by  dis- 
tributing ihe  same  supplies  over  a  larger  area,  how 
many  more  laborers  could  be  »eni  out  and  liow  much 
faster  the  work  would  pTOt;ress  ! 

There  were  some,  indeed,  who  could  rot, see  the 
matter  in  this  light.  They  remembered  that  the  king's 
comtnand  was  given,  not  lo  a  few,  but  to  all,  and  that 
he  had  laid  down  this  principle — that  some  should  not 
be  burdened  in  order  that  others  might  be  cased,  but 
that  there  should  be  an  equality.  What  they  said  was, 
however,  not  received  with  much  niicntion.  It  was 
<Uiennined  by  the  majority  that  the  sum  hitheno  al- 
lowed for  one  laborer  should  hencefurth  be  divided 
XBKiog  two.  Men  and  women  were  found  who  accepted 
the  ccxiditions.  And  thus  in  a  short  time,  without  any 
«xtn  self>denial  on  the  part  of  the  home  ser^'ants,  the 
nomber  of  foreign  laborers  was  doubled,  and  those  who 
had  arranged  the  mailer  congratulated  themselves  that 
the  king's  work  was  now  carried  on  with  so  much  more 
efiriency.  .  .  .  But  shall  we  not  add,  *'  C^od  for- 
tid"*— .Sjr»A    Grraliiina   Sttxk,   in    The    Church  Mii- 


Programme  for  Eaftter  HtMi«lonarj-  Concert. 

AKRANGKD    HV    UlA    Hl/'XTON    COI.E. 

SIKGINO, — "Rt444fHed."  Cospei  Hymnu  No.  405. 

I^IUVER. 

RRSPOXSIVR  SCRtPTt-RE-REJ^UtNG: 

Lfader,  ChrtSt  our  passover  is  sacrificed  for  us.  Therefore 
let  us  keep  the  featt,  not  with  the  old  leavci).  neither  with  die 
leaven  of  malice  and  wickedness,  but  widi  itic  unleavened 
bread  of  sincerity  anil  tmth. 

SfMoot.  And  they  sang  a  new  song,  saying:  "Thou  hast  re- 
deemed us  to  God  by  thy  bluod  uut  of  ever>'  kindred  and 
tongue." 

L.  Christ,  being  raisal  from  thcdcAd.dicthnomofe  ;  death 
hath  no  dominion  over  him. 

S.  Now  is  Chnst  risen  from  Ihc  dead  and  become  the  first- 
fruits  orihem  (hat  slept. 

I..  Far  since  by  man  came  death,  by  man  came  abo  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead. 

J).  For  as  In  Adam  all  die.  even  so  in  Oirlst  shall  all  be 
made  alive. 

/..  1  .ini  Ihc  resurrection  and  the  life  :  he  that  tieileveth  in 
mc  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live. 

S.  Whosoever  livcth  and  bclieveth  in  mc  shall  never  die. 

Rrcitatiow: 

"U/t  i'fiur  Giaii  Vtu'e^s." 
Lift  your  glad  voices  in  triumph  on  high. 
For  Jesus  h^lh  risen,  and  man  cannot  die; 

Vain  were  the  terrors  that  gathered  around  him. 
And  short  the  doiuinion  of  tiealh  am]  (he  giavc; 

He  hurst  from  tfic  fetters  of  darkness  thai  bound  him. 
Resplendent  In  glory,  to  live  and  to  save: 

Lnud  was  the  chorus  of  angels  on  high, — 
The  Saviour  hath  risen  and  man  sli.ill  nut  die. 

Cilory  tu  <fod.  in  full  anthems  of  joy : 

The  being  he  gave  us.  death  cannot  destroy  : 

Snd  were  the  life  we  may  pan  with  to-morrow, 
If  leafS  were  our  binhright.  an«l  tiealli  were  our  end  : 

ISul  Jesus  hath  cheered  the  dcirk  valle}'  of  sorrow. 
And  ba<le  us,  iminnrial,  10  hcin-en  asci-ntl; 
Lift  your  glad  voices  in  triumph  on  higli  ; 
Fur  Jesu<i  huh  risen,  and  man  shall  noi  die. 

Recitation  : 

•■  Etiiter  Liliej." 

Easter  lilies  pure  and  while. 
Emhlems  fiiir  of  life  and  light ; 
Kftstcr  lilie*  bud  and  hloom 
Close  beside  the  empty  tomi). 

God's  sweet  ehildren  here  below. 
In  this  world  of  grief  and  woe — 
Words  could  not  so  well  express 
Heaven's  deep  love  and  tenderness. 

In  your  bosams  w«  may  read 
•■  He  oijw  live*  who  once  was  dead." 
Heavenward  lift  your  wi^eping  ej^es 
To  those  inaniiions  in  the  skies. 

Look  unto  Ihosc  pearly  gates. 
There  thy  loved  one  for  thee  waits, 
list  that  voice  th^it  s{)eaks  to  thee: 
"  Haste  thy  coming  unto  Me." 
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Easter  lilies,  by  your  breath. 
Taught  (  am  there  is  no  death. 
In  the  white  light  of  your  bloom 
I  behold  an  empty  tomb. 

—Rev.  G.  W.  Crofts. 

Recitation  : 

■•  Easter  Morn" 

All  hail,  fair  Easter  morn  ! 
Thrice  hail  its  welcome  dawn 
With  lofty  pxans  of  resounding  praise; 

For  the  long  nighi's  dismay 
No  longer  holdeth  sway 
O'er  this  the  glad<test  of  our  joyful  days. 

All  hail,  bright  Easier  lime  ! 
With  swelling  song  and  chime 

Of  bells  harmonious  let  (he  day  begin  ; 
For  our  sore-wounded  Lord. 
(Go  tell  it  all  abroad) 

Hath  vanquished  death  and  ransomed  us  from  sin. 

Then  let  the  hosannas  ring 
Unto  the  Christ  our  King, 

Who  for  us  all  hath  won  the  victory ; 
Let  the  deep  organ's  voice 
Be  heard,  while  we  rejoice 

To  greet  again  the  glorious  Easier  day. 

—D.  A.  Kellogg. 

Recitation  : 

"Easter  Bells." 
•        Ring  out,  sweet  Easter  bells,  ring  out ! 
The  world  to  life  is  waking, 
And  heavenly  hosts  in  triumph  shout. 

The  joy  of  man  parlaking  ; 
For  he  who  died  our  souls  to  save. 
The  Lord,  is  risen  from  the  grave. 

The  Roman  guard  no  more  shall  keep 

The  dark  and  silent  prison. 
No  more  sad  Magdalene  shall  weep, 

For  Christ  the  Lord  is  risen  ; 
The  Saviour  who  for  sinners  bled, 
The  Lord,  is  risen  from  Ihe  dead. 

Then  ring,  sweet  bells,  the  joy  of  earth 

In  Easter  hymns  to  heaven. 
And  tell  the  new  immortal  birth 

Of  man  by  Christ  forgiven  ; 
For  our  dear  Lord  is  risen  indeed, 
And  lives  on  high  to  intercede. 

—Selected. 

Singing: 

"Joy  to  the  World,"  {Antioch.) 

Joy  to  the  world  !  the  Lord  is  come ; 

Let  earth  receive  her  king ; 
Let  every  heart  prepare  him  room, 

And  heaven  and  nature  sing. 

Joy  to  the  world  !  the  Saviour  reigns ; 

Let  men  their  songs  employ  ; 
While  fields  and  floods,  rocks,  hills,  and  plains 

Repeat  the  sounding  joy. 

Rksponsive  Reading: 

Leader.  What  promises  have  been  given  us  through  Christ's 
death  y 


Firs!  Ctrl.  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilder- 
ness, even  so  must  the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up.  that  whoso- 
ever believeth  in  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life. 

Second  Girl.  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  wilt 
draw  all  men  unto  me. 

Third  Girl.  The  hour  is  coming,  and  now  is,  when  the  dead 
shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  they  that  hear 
shall  live. 

Fourth  Girl.  As  the  Father  raiseth  up  the  dead,  and  quickcn- 
eth  them ;  even  so  the  Son  quickeneth  whom  he  will. 

Leader.  If  Christ  is  not  raised  your  faith  is  vain  ;  ye  are 
yet  in  your  sins. 

First  Boy.  He  saith  unto  them,  Be  not  affrighted  ;  ye  seek 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  which  was  crucified  ;  he  is  risen  ;  he  is  not 
here. 

Second  Boy.  He  was  buried,  and  rose  again  the  third  day 
according  to  the  Scriptures ;  and  was  seen  of  Cephas,  then  of 
the  twelve,  after  that  of  five  hundred  brethren  at  once. 

Third  Boy.  If  in  this  life  only  we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we 
are  of  all  men  the  most  miserable. 

Leader.  0  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ? 

School.  The  sting  of  death  is  sin. 

Leader.  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ? 

School.  Thanks  be  to  God  which  giveth  us  the  victory 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

SINGING: 

Gospel  Hymns,  No.  21. 

I  gave  my  life  for  thee, 

My  precious  blood  I  shed. 
That  thou  might'st  ransomed  be. 

And  quickened  from  the  dead  ; 
I  gave,  1  gave  my  life  for  thee  : 
What  hast  thou  given  for  me  ? 

And  I  have  brought  to  thee, 

Down  from  my  home  above. 
Salvation  full  and  free, 

My  pardon  and  my  love : 
I  bring,  I  bring  rich  gifts  to  thee: 
What  hast  thou  brought  to  me.' 

Questions  and  Answers  : 

Leader.  To  whom  did  Jesus  give  the  first  command  after 
his  resurrection  ? 

School.  To  Mary  Magdalene. 

Leader.  What  was  the  command  ? 

School.  Go  to  my  brethren  and  say  unto  them,  I  am  ascended 
unto  my  Father  and  your  Faiher. 

Leader.  How  is  this  being  obeyed  to-day? 

Young  Lady.  Christian  women  are  toiling  earnestly  to  tell 
the  world  of  our  resurrected  Lord  ;  our  missionary  societies, 
like  life-saving  stations,  are  established  all  along  the  line,  and 
our  brave  sentinels,  the  missionaries,  are  unfurling  the  signal 
flags  and  saving  all  who  will  hear  of  Jesus. 

Leader.  What  other  command  did  he  give  soon  after  to  the 
disciples  ? 

School.  Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

Young  Man.  Brave  men  and  women  are  leaving  home  and 
kindred  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  ignorant  in  heathen 
countries ;  consecrated  workers  at  home  are  aiding  them  by 
prayer  and  financial  support. 

Missionary  Address  About  Some  Children  Who 
DO  NOT  Celebrate  Easter. 
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Singing:  Gospel  Hymns.  No.  145, 

To  the  work  !  lo  the  work  !  we  are  servants  of  God, 
Let  us  follow  the  path  that  our  Master  has  trod  ; 
With  the  balm  of  his  counsel  our  strength  to  renew, 
Let  us  do  with  our  mij-ht  what  our  hands  find  to  do. 
Chorus. — Toiling  on,  toiling  on. 
Toiling  on,  toiling  on. 
Let  us  hope,  let  us  watch. 
And  labor  till  the  Master  comes. 

To  the  work,  to  the  work;  there  is  labor  (or  all. 
For  the  kingdom  of  darkness  and  error  shall  fall. 
And  the  name  of  Jehovah  exalted  shall  be, 
In  the  loud  swelling  chorus,  "  Salvation  is  free." — CAo. 

Dialogue  (For  Infant  Class) : 

First  Scholar, 
There's  a  call  from  the  far-off  heathen  land 
O,  what  can  you  give  for  the  great  demand  ? 

All. 
We  hai'e  not  wealth,  like  the  rich  man's  store; 
We  will  give  ourselves ;  we  have  nothing  more. 

Second  Scholar. 
I  will  give  my  feet;  they  shall  go  and  go. 
Till  the  heathen's  story  the  world  shall  know. 

Third  Scholar. 
I  will  give  my  hands,  till  their  work  shall  turn 
To  the  gold  I  have  not,  but  can  earn. 

Fourth  Scholar. 
I  will  give  my  eyes  the  story  to  read 
Of  the  heathen's  sorrow,  the  heathen's  need. 

Fifth  Scholar. 
I  will  give  my  tongue  the  story  to  tell, 

Till  Christian  hearts  shall  with  pity  swell. 

Sixth  Scholar. 
We  have  Utile  to  give :  but  by  and  by 
We  may  have  a  call  from  the  voice  on  high  — 
"  To  bear  my  Gospel  o'er  land  andsea. 
Into  all  the  world, ^o  ye, go  ye." 

All. 
Though  of  silver  and  gold  we  have  none  at  all, 
We  will  give  ourselves,  for  we  hear  that  call. 

Recitation  :        -A Little  Light." 

A  little  girl  once  saved  a  great  vessel.  Her  father  kept  a 
light-house  in  Cornwall,  and  one  day  he  went  ashore  and  left 
Bessie  all  alone.  The  great  vessel  was  coming  and  some 
wicked  men  wanted  it  to  be  wrecked,  so  they  stopped  him  on 
the  way  and  would  not  let  him  go  home.  Night  came ;  poor 
Bessie  was  very  much  afraid,  but  she  knew  the  lamps  ought 
lobe  lit.  and.  though  hard  work,  she  did  it.  So  a  great  many 
lives  were  saved  because  a  child  did  her  duty.  A  little  light 
nwy  shine  a  great  way.  We  are  only  children,  but  we  can  send 
the  light  of  the  world  to  heathen  lands,  and  who  knows  how 
many  precious  souls  would  be  saved  if  every  child  did  his  duty  ? 

Dialogue  :      "  Come  Over  and  Help  Vs." 
(For  Five  SchoUis.) 
Middle  Scholar. 
Voices  are  sounding  and  calling  for  me. 
Across  the  mountain  and  over  the  sea  ; 
"Come  over  and  help  us,"  they  seem  to  say. 
■  Whence  do  they  come,  and  from  which  way  ? 


Sorth. 
My  voice  is  weak,  hut  I  send  it  forth 
Down  the  icy  hills  of  the  frozen  North; 
I  wish  it  could  sound  so  loud  and  clear 
That  all  in  Christian  lands  could  hear. 
There  are  long,  dark  nights  in  the  land  of  snow. 
In  the  cheerless  home  of  the  Esquimau  ; 
There  are  nights  of  darkness  and  niyhts  of  sin. 
Will  you  bring  the  light  of  the  Gospel  in  ? 
Come  over  and  help  us,  and  tell  us  where. 
The  Lord  is  the  sun,  and  there's  no  night  there. 
Come  over  and  help  us. 

South. 
Where  the  tossing  waves  of  the  South  Sea  roar, 
And  dash  their  foam  on  the  coral  shore. 
From  the  cruel  isles  of  the  sea  we  cry. 
Come  over  and  help  us  before  we  die. 
Jesus  said.  "  Let  the  little  ones  come  unto  me  ; " 
Though  we  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea. 
Come  over  the  stormy  waves  and  bring 
The  isles  of  the  sea  to  their  Lord  and  King ; 
Come  help  us  to  know  where  our  home  shall  be 
In  the  land  where  ye  say,  "  There  shall  be  no  sea." 
Come  over  and  help  us. 

East. 

From  the  land  of  the  E.ist,  O  hear  my  crj' ; 
Come  over  and  help  us  nor  pass  us  by ; 
For  wrong  and  cruelty,  pain  and  sin. 
Are  all  o(  our  habitations  in.  # 

Wise  men  of  the  East  came  long  ago 
To  seek  the  wonderful  Child,  you  know  ; 
Yet  lands  so  near  where  the  <lear  one  dwelt 
Have  never  the  light  of  his  presence  felt. 
Come  over  and  help  us  ;  we  long,  like  them. 
To  find  the  manger  of  Bethlehem. 
Come  over  and  help  us. 

West. 
My  voice  shall  speak  of  the  western  wild. 
The  home  of  the  ignorant  Indian  child. 
Where  wicked  anger  and  hatred  are, 
Where  tribes  go  forth  unto  strife  and  war. 
Is  there  somewhere  a  mercilul  Prince  of  I'eace? 
Is  there  One  who  maketh  the  wars  to  cease  ? 
I  think,  if  there  is,  you  must  love  him,  so 
You  will  come  and  help  us  his  name  to  know. 
Come  over  the  wilderness,  drear  and  vast. 
And  make  it  bloom  like  the  rose  at  last. 
Come  over  and  help  us. 

Middle. 
And  so  from  the  East,  West,  North  and  South, 
Again  and  again  doth  the  sound  go  forth. 
All  in  Concert. 
Come  over  and  help  us. 

Middle. 
The  earth  is  the  Lord's  from  sea  to  sea; 
And  O,  it  the  children  of  God  are  we, 
All. 
Come  over  and  help  us. 

Leader.  Our  risen  Saviour  has  left  this  work  as  our  inheritance, 
promising  that  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  see  his  salvation. 

Singing. — "All  Hail  the  Power  of  Jesus'  Name." 
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ADDRESS  OF   THE   GENERAL   MISSIONARY  COMAUTTEE. 


Addrea*    or  tbe    Ocnervl    flllaclonarr 
Committee. 

To  Ike  Ministers,  Members,  and  Friends 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  : 
The    General    Missionary  Committee, 
after  sixteen  business  sittings  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  extending  from  Nov.  13  to  Nov. 
'  30,  it  beingtliefirst  meeting,  under  the  or- 
der of  the  General  Conference,  held  outside 
of  the  city  of  New  Vorit,  has  done  its  worlt 
carefully  and  prayerfully  and  closed   its 
session,  and  reported  the  results  of  its  de- 
liberations to   the  Church    through   the 
press. 

The  session  was  unusually  fruitful  in  its 
harvest  of  missionary  inspiration,  its  busi- 
ness meetings  being  largely  attended  by 
ministers  and  laymen  from  several  States, 
and  its  scores  of  Sabbath  and  week-even- 
ing public  gatherings  in  different  churches 
and  in  many  towns  and  cities  were 
crowded,  enthusiastic,  and  liberal. 

The  following  figures  will  repay  careful 
and  repeated  study ;  they  show  the  in- 
crease in  the  income  of  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety since  1884: 

Receipts.  IncreasE. 

1S84 $731,125  86       $ 

1885 826.92836  95,70350 

i836., 992,128  47         165,300  II 

1887 1.044,795  9>  5^M7  44 

i838 1.000,581   24  

18S9 1.130.137  80         129,556  56 


Totals $5,725-597  64      $443,326  61 

64.553  71 


Decrea'ie  in  1884.      20,344  04 
Detrea-e  in  18S8.     44,214  67* 


Net  increase  in  the  six  years..  $378,667  90 

Tula!  forquadrennium,  1884-87  3,594,878  60 
Total  for  two  yeari,  l888-l88g.,  2,130.719  04 


Amount  received  in  six  years.  $5,725,597  64 

The  income  in  1889  was $1,130,137  80 

The  income  in  1884  was 731,125  86 


Increase  in  income  for  1889 

over  18S4 $399,011  94 

Increase  for  1889  over  income 

of  1888 $129,556  56 

After  mature  deliberation  and  extended 
discussion  the  amount  appropriated  for 
the  ensuing  year  was  fixed  at  the  same 
figure  as  last  year,  namely : 

For  Foreign  Missions $566,139 

For  Domestic    Missions 459,970 

For  debt $74,200 

Contingent  Fund 25,000 

Incidental    Fund 31,691 

Office  expenses 25.000       ^ 

Mls!iionary  information.      10,000 

Miscellaneous 8,000 

173,891 


Total $1,200,000 

Your  General  Committee  did  not  think 
it  advisnhleto  increase  the  appropriations 


*  ].e«»  than  (4,000  of  this  914,214  67  w3lS  a  ttecRiBse 
\n  coJLecLiunK. 


until  the  Church  reaches  $1,300,000  in  its 
annual  contributions. 

We  congratulate  the  Church  upon  its 
noble  advance  in  collections  during  the 
last  year.  The  entire  reported  amount 
contributed  for  Missions  by  our  Church 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  is  as  follows : 

Through  the  Missionary  Soci- 
ety oflhe  Church $1,130,137  80 

Woman's  Foreign  Missionary 

Society 236,496  15 

Woman's    Home    Missionary 

Society 77,534  31 

Bishop  Taylor's   Transit   and 

Building  Fund 46,627  44 

Total 1,480,795  70 

The  reports  from  both  home  and  for- 
eign fields  are  most  encouraging,  while 
more  fields  attract  us  than  we  can  possibly 
enter.  "  All  the  world  "  is  virtually  now 
open  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 
Jesus  said,  "Thus  it  is  written,  and  thus 
it  behooved  Christ  to  suffer,  and  to  rise 
from  the  dead  the  third  day ;  and  that  re- 
pentance and  remission  of  sins  should  be 
preached  in  his  name  among  all  nations, 
beginning  at  Jerusalem.  And  ye  are  wit- 
nesses of  these  things." 

The  Church  holds  the  keys  of  the  king- 
dom of  Christ  for  the  human  race,  and 
must  open  the  everlasting  gates.  The 
Church  is  the  depository  of  Christ's  truth 
and  grace,  and  must  give  them  to  those 
redeemed  by  his  death.  IndifTerence  is 
denial  of  Christ.  The  commissioned 
Church,  in  sight  of  the  perishing  world, 
must  be  baptized  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  ever-increasing  obligation  is  upon 
the  Church  at  all  times  to  carry  the  Gos- 
pel speedily  to  all  men,  but  just  now  the 
trumpet-call  of  a  momentous  crisis  smites 
our  cars.  Opportunity,  ability,  and  re- 
sponsibility make  the  present  a  pivot,  with 
success  or  failure  facing  each  other  and 
waiting  for  the  determining  force  to  be 
applied. 

"  When  Jesus  ascended  up  on  high  and 
led  captivity  captive"  he  "gave  gifts  unto 
men."  "When  the  Comforter  is  come, 
whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from  the  Father. 
he  shall  testify  of  me ;  and  ye  also  shall 
bear  witness."  We  exhort  you  to  work 
earnestly  together  with  the  ofiice-work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  is  more  and  more 
intelligently  and  extensively  recognized  in 
religious  effort  among  Ciiristians  as  the 
sole  dependence  of  the  Church  for  efTect- 
ive  work.  This  reliance  on  the  third  per- 
son of  the  blessed  Trinity  has  given  tone 
and  character  and  patency  to  religious  ex- 
perience, and  heroism  and  endurance  to 
religious  zeal.  It  has  inspired  a  multitude 
of  believers  with  a  more  vivid  sense  of 
personal  responsibility,  and  has  multiplied 
their  practical  efficiency.     It  is  the  motive- 


power  back  of  missionary  efTorts,  in  the 
sacrifice  of  self  and  of  substance. 

The  largest  Protestant  denomination, 
numerically,  in  our  nation  ought  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  invoice  of  the  resources  it 
furnishes  the  Master  for  his  work  of  con- 
quest. Obedience  to  Christ  by  the  Church 
bearing  his  name  is  the  only  security  of  its 
life.  Disobedience  or  neglect  destroys  its 
life  and  crucifies  the  Son  of  God  afresh. 
The  mission  of  the  Church  is  a  world-wide 
mission.  Universality  is  the  theory,  the 
purpose,  the  command,  of  the  Gospel. 

We  earnestly  suggest  culture  in  system- 
atic beneficence  because  of  its  salutary 
effect  upon  the  giver.  Intelligent,  con- 
scientious giving  will  be  large  giving  in 
the  aggregate,  and  will  furnish  regular 
and  reliable  resources  upon  which  to  base 
both  estimates  and  appropriations.  Can- 
not every  giver  to  our  treasury  add  some- 
thing to  his  usual  contribution  this  year? 
Adequate  sources  of  information  from 
all  our  mission  fields  will  be  found  in  the 
publications  authorized  by  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Missionar>-  Society :  Th  e 
Gospel  In  All  Lands,  and  IVorld- 
iVide  Missions,  and  in  the  official  church 
papers.  These  missionary  messengers 
ought  to  go  to  every  home  represented  in 
our  church  membership  and  congrega- 
tions. 

We  exhort  you  not  only  to  enlarged  con- 
secration of  your  means  to  the  cause  of 
Christian  missions,  but  we  bespeak  your 
earnest  daily  prayers  for  the  work  and  the 
workers  in  every  field,  both  home  and 
foreign. 

C.  D.  FOSS, 

C.  C.  McCabE,    y  Committee. 

J.  M.  King. 


Annuftl  Meetlnc  of  (he  Foochaw 
Con(ibr«nce, 

The  Foochow  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  met  in  Foo- 
chow, December  4, 1889,  Bishop  Andrews 
presiding.  The  Conference  resolved  that 
hereafter  candidates  for  admission  into 
the  Conference  will  not  be  received  unless 
they  will  wholly  abstain  from  the  use  of 
tobacco. 

With  a  membership  of  47  and  14  pro- 
bationers the  Conference  has  only  one 
supernumerary  and  no  superannuate.  It 
provides  for  the  support  of  two  preachers' 
widows.  The  statistics  show  but  a  small 
increase  in  members,  but  a  lai^e  number 
of  conversions.  The  contributions  from 
the  native  churches  amounted  to  $$,200. 

There  were  13  deacons  and  5  elders 
ordained.  Venerable  Archdeacon  Wolf, 
of  the  English  Church  Mission,  assisted 
in  the  ordination  of  the  elders. 

The  following  statistics  were  reported: 
Ordained     missionaries,  6 ;    medical,    t»' 
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miuionaries'  wives,  7;  W.F.  M.S. ladies. 
6:  9nl^fl«l  naiivc  mini&lers.  66;  unor- 
(l«inc(l[uiire  ministers.  68:  church  mem- 
b«n.  3.450:  prob.i(ioriers.  ■,412:  hap- 
lism^  467 ;  Sun iliy -school  schotara. 
:.4}| :  boarding-school  scholars,  338  ; 
<Uy-school  sdiotur).  1.150. 

The  following  were  (lie  ap]>oitiimeiii» 
of  the  foreign  mis»ipnAria : 

ro.-.h'>w  diitrki.  S.  J.  Plumb.  pniUina  thJcr  ; 
HaiLkh);  diMnit.  '1'.  Donohuc.  miMiontiry  i.i  chaiw; 
Min^Bj.  UfA  Ifif  .cJiiiiig  dhlncl.  V.  !l?t1n,  niution- 
iry  in  chuie ;  H(<k.clu>nt  dtitiifi.  W.  H  LaFy.  mit- 
uDBur  IB  clurEi: :  Kuchcng  ^iurki.  K.  L.  Wlkoi. 
ixiiilln  tlihc:  Vons  BinE  diNnci,  U.  C,  U'lkua. 
■IwlaMWJ  In  (tuKXC  :  roschow  I'nirmjly,  luoulent, 
C  K  tuylh  ;  Anglo-Chinn*  Co)1rxe.  iloan.  Ci  D. 
Saytk:  MiunKiw,  W.  H.  Luy  :  TheslosKnl  School, 
AoH.  K.  Slei;  Fsock»w  miuien  prut,  lupcrinlanJ- 
•««,  N.  }.  Plamb:  FuhVwn  CArilft'rtI  Advttlitt, 
nUl.ir.  N.  J.  niuDO:  Sla  Uiiis  Dtiilti.  T.  Diinnhu*. 
paMAt  lo  (turcc:  t'mdioiir  mnlietl  wurk.  J,  J.  II m- 
<0'.  M  I>  ;  ibMal  on  have  Ln  itic  tJnit«o  Suim. 
Rr.  J  II  WMi*y  .inl  UmC.  I.  Jewrll:  Woman*. 
Twi^ti  MiKMniiry  Socrriy  nvdical  void.  ^f.  E. 
L«tIIHa.  M.D..  tlU  Johnwn:  Girii'  Koanlinn- 
!«lwal.  Jufo  A.  BetiiBtiiL  Lydii  /t.  tncnble; 
Wcsca't  Scfigol*.  Mabal  C.  lUnTard :  Giili'  dar- 
•rlMoto  ukI  (omUy  avMigdiwic  i>>«rt<,  Eliutvih  M, 

••• 

Ji«aual  :1t(^ilttK  of  IhcOiilrnI  minK 
Hlxlon. 

m*  ttn*.  KnwAnti  s.  littlic, 
Our  annual  meeting  commenced  in 
Giin-Usng  on  Wcdnewlay  evening.  Nov. 
30.  1689:  Our  new  chapel  was  umler 
roof,  hut  nol  forw.inl  cnooj^h  lo  iidmil  o( 
holtllu;  our  incciing  wiihiti  it.  This 
rhapel  ha«  been  one  of  ihe  good  results 
of  ihe  Tccenl  riot.  \Vc  have  now  a  chapel 
md  a  cha[x:l  properly  in  every  way  mote 
suited  lo  our  work.  Il  vs  situ.itcd  on  ihe 
nijiti  cay.  not  far  from  the  former  West 
i".aie  Sirrct  chapel,  which  has  rcccnlly 
p«&icil  into  ihc  hands  of  the  Indies  of  our 
Mis&ion.  We  ;ire  in  a  jirKilinn  10  exert  a 
oimimnding  influence  over  ihc  cily.  As 
K  were  deprived  of  the  use  uf  the  chapel 
nor  mcetin)^  vferc  liclil  in  the  parsonage. 
It  IS  our  custom  to  kpeiKl  the  lir^l 
"l>  m  pniyer  and  prai»e.  Bi^liop 
1  r:*-a  |>tcs:ilcd  ii\iih  peculiar  fitness. 
for  two  \\o»n  the  w.iils  re-echoed  ihe 
MnK  of  prayxr  and  praise.  I'raycr,  testi- 
mony, and  song  followml  in  guici:  sue- 
nsston.  It  n,ia  a  rcat  old-fashioned 
Methodat  meeiing.  Love,  joy.  h^imony 
rctf^cd  supreme.  The  jpiril  lh;it  \vc 
caught  here  fiijiowcd  ui  all  ttirtiuijh  the 
ccisioni  of  our  Conference,  and  ihis  gnve 
as.M:conling  to  the  testimony  of  every 
AAe  present,  the  best  annual  gathering 
«r  have  ever  had. 

The  Chinese  members  of  our  District 
Caafercnce  are  few,  and  we  have  long 
Ml  ifaai  our  inepli%'9  have  nol  Tjcen  a 
Mvice  of  KTTAi  spiniii.il  hle^iMrig  tothem. 
Tfiii  year,  at  our  firsi  icyviun,  nc  decided 
iM  tf^  ^^  evenings  to  direct  Aggressive 


work  among  the  lieaihen.  Every  night 
the  native  brethren,  headed  by  a  couple  of 
foreign  missionaries,  carried  on  a  two  or 
three  hours"  service. 

The  reports  of  ihc  workers  were  very 
interesting,  shuwiiig  ihal  throughout  the 
bounds  of  our  MisMun  ngood  ycar'au-ork 
had  been  done  and  prosperity  had  been 
granlert  lo  us.  The  membership  will 
most  likely  sliow  a  decrease  because  of 
the  large  number  of  unworthy  members 
n-c  have  had  to  v.-ecd  out.  Ttut  we  arc 
not  in  the  leasl  cli&cour:iged.  ))ut  heartily 
prniae  ihe  l.wrd  for  ihc  signs  of  prosptrily 
given  to  u«  during  the  year.  <>ood.  f.iilh- 
ful  wurk.  steadily  dune,  Ha»,  generally 
speaking,  been  put  in  duriiijj  the  year. 
We  are  advancing.  Some  .11  home  will 
feel  discouraged  over  our  apparent  laclt  of 
success,  but  let  mc  say  you  cannot  feel 
the  religious  pulse  of  Ceniral  Cliina 
in  America.  We  have  God  helping  us, 
been  doing  our  best,  and  have  an  un- 
wavering faiih  in  the  sure  and  cerlain 
ultimate  conquest  of  the  cross  over  the 
demon,  imaj^c  and  dragon. 

Our  educational  work,  with  the  various 
questions  th.it  grew  out  of  it,  was  very 
fully  and  freely  discu^cd.  This  branch 
ought  within  the  next  few  years  to  be 
very  grc:illy  developed,  It  will  be.  In 
China,  of  all  lands,  ihis  side  of  our  work 
muM  be  pushed,  and  very  thoroughly,  too. 
If  s'jme  of  ihr  good  men  who  oppose 
missionary  educational  work  could  come 
here  antl  sec  the  ptohlenis  we  have  lo 
face,  iheir  objection,  I  think,  would 
vanish.  If  Wc  ^vill  hftvc  goud  preachers 
we  must  train  ihcm.  Heathen  men  con- 
verted after  middle  life  are  comparatively 
uf  liiilc  service.  Space  lo  discuss  this 
<|uestion  is  not  at  my  command,  hut  no 
amount  uE  sophistry  can  destroy  the  truth 
of  the  (aci  I  have  staled  above. 

Our  Mission  pui  itself  very  plainly  on  rec* 
ord  in  reference  lo  the  abominable  opium 
traffic,  and  sent  an  urgent  request  lo  the 
forthcoming  liencral  Missionary  C'rmfcr- 
encc  to  lake  prompt  and  active  mevisurcs 
10  »b>ist  ihc  anti-opium  soiietics  .inil 
members  of  Parli-imcnt  in  Grt-il  Uritain 
to  abolish  Opium  from  the  trade  of  India. 
May  God  le.nd  us  in  this  direciinn.  fnr  we 
have  here  one  o[  the  greatcsl  foes  lo  the 
progress  ol  ihe  Christian  religion. 

In  order  to  give  our  menibtTS  generally 
an  interest  in  our  .-innual  meeting,  and 
train  them  Mcthadisiically,  a  committee, 
consisting  of  one  foreign  missionary  and 
one  native  local  preacher,  was  appointed 
lo  write  a  p.tstural  inier  for  circulation 
in  tract  form  among  all  our  members. 

Fraternal  leilers  were  received  from 
Foochow  and  Jap-in  Conferences,  and  re- 
Itirn  letters  ordered  to  be  written  to  these 


two  Coulereiices  and  to  West  China  Mis- 
sion also. 

Perhaps  the  most  enjoyable  and  profita- 
ble session  of  all  was  that  devoted  to  a 
conversation  on  the  stale  of  the  work  of- 
God.  On  this  subjecl  every  one  spotr, 
and  gi»o(l  re»ullcd  10  all. 

We  were  pleased  to  welcome  to  China 
Brothers  Wright  and  Jellison  To  our  own 
Mission,  and  Brother  Smith,  who  goes  to 
West  China. 

Bishop  Andrews  won  all  hearts  by  his 
los-e  and  godliness.  It  vv.ts  a  great  bless- 
ing lo  us  all  lo  have  him  in  our  midst.  The 
memory  of  hltt  visit  will  vividly  remain. 
I  think  I  have  scarce  ever  seen  .^  man  so 
even  tempered  and  so  kind  to  al!  as  was 
Bishop  Andrew*. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  Bishop  preached 
a  ])owerful  sermon  in  the  Baptist  Church 
on  the  General  and  Particular  Krondencc 
of  tiod,  afier  which,  aN  usual,  ihc  Lord's 
Supper  was  partaken  of.  In  llic  after- 
noon ihe  annual  Chinese  sermon  was 
preached  in  the  school-room  of  the  girls' 
boarding-school,  when  six  of  the  children 
were  baptixed  by  the  Bishop.  In  the  even- 
ing ihc  missionaiy  appointed  preached 
the  misxiun.try  sermon,  a  Tier  which  a  brief 
consecration  sen'ite  w.ns  held.  With 
hearts  on  lire  to  do  the  .Miisier's  wcrk  we 
separated  to  our  various  stations  lo  battle 
for  the  Lord. 

The     following     appointments    were 
made: 

SveiWlNTBWDClIT :  tolirHI|l[lliRl. 
KiirviiVA  llm.^Johfi  K.  Hyk*«,  P.  C 
ttv-^iig  M«i  ui({  K-Ud^  Lung  ciixuil,  jAm#«  Han- 
huT).  ilnil  Stilh  Slsl  Yu  :  KUkiU'C  Inalitula  and  Itos 
SliUiiiL  I  Jill.  ,|*ine(  Jiukuin;  ■<<.  Pnur>3nil  Kiiilit»i( 
circuit.  KdWMit  5.  t.ltllc  \  SIiui  ChjuK  and  U'li 
Chens  ciicult.  John  X.  Hyhn. 

W.  F.  M.  8. 

Svlmul  mJ  WoDian'i  WciiV,  Miu  Ocftniile  ll«wt  j 
Sfhool  Wofli,  Mil*  h'nucs  Wknler. 

Wi-Nv  Dbt.— C*ot  A.  %\ta*\.  M.S..,  P.  B. 

Wul.M,r«.  A.  Htiun.  U.II..andNlebTlea  Md; 
Tin  Plus  Fm  jinil  Wuhii  dfruii,  John  WaII^i 
SM|>i.rini«iitL<¥ii  Wuhu  Hntpititl.  Qtori^  K-  SfiHirt, 
M.D.;  Siipcrinwnrftnt  ^hoel  VfutV.  John  Wtllcy. 

Naubihc  DitT— R   C-  llwtH.  M.n.,  P.  C 
Ittxpiol  Chipfl,  R.  C.  tl»l>T,  M,D.,  Bid  Nt«h 

(-lufl.  Vbi  ,  V^nh  Sftnkiii£,  JuKn  C  r«r][t..^n  ;  S«iklli 
\inki(tc  anJ  Ncinkrna  rir'^Mil.  FIom  VC-  NicTcil^ : 
Philaiiitct  Smiili  Moni'i'iil  Htit|''i>l-  R  <^-  Hnlif. 
U.n,:  Medic)  Wink  anil  SIiiiIeiii  uf  Ibc  l.in|[i>iicT, 
E.  R.  J<l11•«l^,  M.I>,;  Ai*i>l>Dt  In  MWital  W'oili, 
HIh  CilMr  ituikr. 

w.  r.  H.  s. 

^(h.'ol  tnd  Wnmin't  W«ik,  KIIm  RI1a  Shaw  • 
ScV>.*<il  Work,  Miib  rniflnj  MiuKpIl:  Pm^d«ail  Nan- 
king Cnivtriiit)',  Jcihn  C.  F*rgu*an. 

Ciim.in*R3  Di«», —Wilbur  C.  Loatilfn,  P.  K. 
WhI   Cuita   Siml  Ck>|.rt,  W.  C.  Lxii>idrn;   Vant 
Chow,  la  Irt  kiip^ticd;   Supcnrttnidenl  of  Sfk<a^  \n 
Vans  (~  how.  C.  K.  Kiipfvr  ;  t'ajr  SchooUud  Siudtnl 
of  Ihp  |jii|pu|fc'.  A,  C  Writttil- 

W.  f.  M.  S. 

MnHctl  Wnrk.  Mitt  I,  If.  Ho^.  H.D.;  Wa 
Work.  Miw  S*n>ti  PtKn  :    School  Weak,  Xliu  Ml 
C.  RubiiHou. 
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Present  Prolealanl  niaaloD*  In 
nicxlco. 

The  Associate  Reformed  Synod  of  the 
South  reports  in  Mexico  one  missionary 
;Liid  his  wife  and  a  small  membership. 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church 
has  a  Mission  in  Mexico,  with  Rev.  A.  H. 
Whatley  and  wife,  at  Aguas  Calientes,  and 
Rev.  F.  P.  Lawyer  and  wife,  at  Guan- 
ajuato. 

The  Friends  have  a  Mission  at  Mata- 
moras  and  Victoria,  under  (he  care  of 
Samuel  A.  Purdie,  which  reports  2  native 
helpers,  6  native  ministers,  and  300  church 
members. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has 
a  Mission  in  Mexico  under  the  direction 
of  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon,  but  we  have  seen  no 
report  of  statistics.  It  probably  has  500 
adherents  and  a  small  membership. 

The  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  re- 
ports in  its  Mexico  Mission  8  stations,  36 
out-stations,  400  communicants,  10  native 
helpers,  240  pupils  in  Sunday-schools,  and 
248  pupils  in  day-schools.  The  mission- 
aries are  Rev.  J,  G.  Hall  and  wife.  Miss 
Janet  H.  Houston,  and  Miss  Anne  Dysart, 
at  Matainoras,  and  Rev.  A.  T.  Graybill, 
iit  Linares. 

The  American  Hoard  has  in  Mexico  the 
Western  Mexico  Mission,  formed  in  1872. 
It  has  2  stations,  6  out-staiioiis.  and  97 
members.  The  Northern  Mexico  Mis- 
sion, established  in  1882,  has  4  stations. 
8  out-stations,  and  190  members.  The 
missionaries  are  Rev,  Henry  M.  Bissell 
and  wife,  at  La  Barca;  Rev,  John  How- 
land  and  wife,  and  Miss  Belle  M.  Haskins, 
at  Guadalajara  ;  Rev.  Alden  B.  Case  and 
wife,  and  Miss  Ellen  O.  Prescott,  at  Par- 
ral;  Rev.  M,  A.  Crawford  and  wife,  at 
Herinosillo;  Miss  Mary  Dunning  and  Rev. 
J,  D.  i-^iUm  nnd  wife,  at  Chihuahua  ;  Rev. 
A.  C.  Wright  and  wife,  at  Cosihuriachic, 


Baptist  Mission  (North), 
The  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society  reports  in  Mexico  18  missionaries 
and  teachers  and  S33  members,  20  Sun- 
day-schools, with  479  scholars.  The 
following  are  the  missionaries  and  their 
location  as  reported  February  i.  1890: 

Rev.  A.  J.  Sl«linaii,  City  of  Mexico. 
Teofilo  BaT«;io,  Cily  of  Mexico. 
Mr».  Jacobs  G.  Vinda  de  Estrada,  Ciiy  ofMenico. 
Kev,  [',  M.  Wesimp.  missionary  for  Niltva  l,=on. 
Rev.  Trinidad  Armendarii.  Monierey. 
Rev.  Rmctrio  Quinoncs.New  Laredo  and  I.ampajo^, 
Rev.  Kranciv:o  V.  Trevino.  San  I.ui«  Poto..!, 
Rev,  W.  T.  Green,  Slate  of  Chiapas. 
Rev,  Jofte  M,  Villareal,  Higiieraf;  and  vicinity. 
Rev.  M,  M-  I,.oper,  Sania   Rosa,  Salinas  and    Ap- 
odacB, 


Rev.  J.  F,  Kimball,  Linares  and  Montemorelos, 
Rev.  ManiieL  Trevino  Flore!i,  Caniargo  and  Wicr, 
Rev.  Ignacio  Varrioi  Heath,  Leon, 

The  following  are  mis.sionary  teachers  : 

MUi  On  A.  Osborne,  City  of  Mexico. 

Anlonio  Garcia,  Monterey. 

Miia  Either  Cialvan.  Monterey. 

Miu  Genoveva  Garcia.  Cadercita  Jimeuez- 

Miss  Vin(iiiia  Varrios,  Leon, 


Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  baa  two  Missions  in  Mexico,  both 
organized  into  Conferences.  The  Central 
Mexican  Mission  Conference  met  in  the 
city  of  Guadalajara,  October  30,  1889, 
Bishop  Galloway  presiding.  The  Confer- 
ence reported  5  foreign  missionaries  and 
30  native  preachers,  with  51  appointments 
to  be  tilled.  The  statbtical  report  showed 
17  local  preachers,  1.633  members,  157 
adult  baptisms,  152  infant  baptisms,  55 
Sunday-schools,  with  1,147  scholars.  The 
missionaries  reported  are  Rev.  J.  W. 
(Irimes,  San  Luis  Potosi ;  Rev.  D.  W. 
Carter,  Rev,  James  M.  Weems,  and  Rev, 
D.  F.  Watkins,  Cily  of  Mexico;  Rev. 
George  B.  Winton,  San  Luis  Potosi. 

The  Mexican  Border  Conference  was 
held  in  October,  1889,  and  reponed  5 
effective  and  i  supernumerary  and  29 
effective  native  preachers,  20  local  preach- 
ers, 1,819  members,  76  .Sun day- schools. 
with  1,860  scholars. 

The  missionaries  in  Mexico  are  Rev. 
A.  H.  Sutherland.  P.  E.  of  Monterey  Dis- 
trict ;  Rev,  S.  G.  Kilgore.  P,  E.  of  Du- 
rango  District ;  Rev.  J.  D.  Scroggtns,  La 
Luz.  Rev.  B.  G.  Marsh,  Principal  of 
Border  Institute.  Monterey,  Rev.  R,  C. 
Elliott,  Durango,  The  Conference  ex- 
tends into  Texas  and  Arizona. 

The  Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Southern  Metho<list  Church  has  a  mis- 
sion-school at  Saltillo,  Mexico,  with  Miss 
Blanche  Gilbert,  Miss  Leila  Roberts,  and 
Miss  Ellic  B.  Tydings.  as  missionaries  in 
charge.  The  Society  has  also  a  school  at 
Laredo,  Texas,  for  the  education  of  Mex- 
ican girls,  and  here  are  teachers,  Mis.'; 
Nannie  Holding,  Miss  Rebecca  Toland, 
Miss  A.  E.  McCltlian,  Miss  Flora  Baker, 
and  Miss  Lizzie  Wilson. 


Baptlst  Mission  in  Mexico. 
The  Baptist  Mission  in  Mexico,  under 
the  care  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion, reports  in  Mexico  13  churches  and 
22  workers.  The  workers  are  stationed 
as  follows  ; 

Saltillo— V/  n,  Powell,  Mr*.  I'owell,  Miis  Annie 
J.  Maberri'.  H,  H,  Moiteley.  Mrs,  Mo»eley,  Miv.  1.. 
C,  Cabaniss,  Mri,  J,  P,  Dtiggan.  Jose  M,  Cardenas, 
Mis*  Virginia  Vani*.  and  three  coip.>rieura. 

Parras.—K  B.  Hudd,  Mr..  Rndd,  and  Mi»s  Sallie 
H.ile. 


Paloi.—fA.  Muller. 

Musquit  and  Rio  Grandt  Dittritt.—K.  C,  Wat- 
kins,  Mrs.  Watkins,  and  P,  Rodriguez. 

Prefrttto  and  Jwarfi,— S,  Ilominguei. 

Mattlimaia  and  Crdral.—J.  G.  Chastaiii,  Mr*. 
CbaBiain,  and  Porfirio  Rodrtgvec. 

Sdjfl  Ra/ati  and  San  7At^n;jv.<.*011berto  Rodri- 
guei. 

GnltAHn^ — Jotf  Maria  Gamez. 

RayaneM, — Felipe  Jimenez, 

Zaratrcat.—H.  P.  McCormick,  Mrs.  MeCarmick. 
and  Mi&s  Addie  Barton. 

Affnoi  Calitnlrt. — A.  Trevinio. 

iitiadalajara, — D.  A.  Wilson.  Mn.  Wilson. 

The  Rev.  W,  D.  Powell,  of  Saltillo, 
writes  to  the  Independent  as  follows  : 

The  first  Mexican  Baptist  Association 
met  in  this  city  on  November  ij.  The 
attendance  was  large.  Professor  Carde- 
nas, of  Madero  Institute,  was  re-elected 
moderator.  The  missionary  made  an 
encouraging  report.  There  had  been 
seventeen  baptisms  in  connection  with  his 
work,  and  two  churches  organized.  His 
salary  was  paid  in  full ;  $360  was  raised 
for  home  missions,  and  I380  for  foreign 
missions.  At  a  general  mass-meeting  of 
representatives  of  all  the  Baptist  churches, 
societies,  and  associations  in  [he  republic 
a  national  foreign  mission  society  was 
organized;  $680  was  secured,  in  cash  and 
pledges,  to  begin  operations. 

We  propose  to  send  a  missionary  to 
Central  America.  Thus  not  only  are  our 
churches  t;iught  the  duty  of  self-support, 
hut  .ilso  their  duty  to  send  the  (lospel  to 
the  regions  beyond.  Several  church 
houses  in  the  bounds  of  our  association 
are  being  built  without  any  outside  aid. 
In  the  town  of  Musquiz  before  the  church 
house  was  completed  I  took  a  coUcction. 
and  we  have  nearly  finished  a  beautiful 
parsonage,  costing  about  $1,000,  without 
asking  any  aid  from  the  Board.  We  are 
also  determined  to  put  ourschool  work  on 
a  more  self-supporting  basis.  Much  mis- 
sion money  h.is  been  worse  than  wasted 
in  this  and,  I  suppose,  every  mission  field. 

It  was  determined  to  make  radical  im- 
provements in  our  paper.  La  Lu3,  which 
will  make  it  equal  to  any  evangelical 
])aper  published  in  Mexico.  El Favo,  the 
organ  of  the  Northern  Presbyterians,  and 
El  Ahogado  Clirisliitno,  the  organ  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  are  equal  to 
the  average  religious  journals  in  the 
United  Stales. 

M.tdero  Institute,  our  college  for  girls, 
closed  a  most  prosperous  year  with  com- 
mencement exercises  on  the  I4ih  of 
November.  One  young  lady  received  her 
diploma  from  the  Stale  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. Diplomas  in  this  country  are  given 
by  the  Government. 

During  the  month  of  November  we 
held  a  theological  institute  for  our.  native 
preachers,  and  we  feel  that  great  good 
was  accomplished.     Next  year  a  school 
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minMlcn  will  be  opcnctl  in  ihis  city 
niidcr  itie  direClion  of  the   Rev.  H.   K. 

We  hiire  alM  organunl  a  tract  society 
anti  propose  to  uninoak  Roni&itism  and 
letch  ihe  pure  word  of  GdiI.  It  seems 
111  ^ome  of  us  thai  tracts  to  meet  s^uxrdy 
ihc  nsucs  \xioTc  us  must  be  published  on 
ilv  I^und.  We  own  n  press  and  Kave 
ibc  funds  with  which  to  begin  opsmtions. 

There  have  been  loine  30a  hiiptisnu  in 
connection  wiih  the  lal>oTs  of  Biiplisl 
rajnisters  during  the  pmeni  yc;ir.  Mxny 
ehuTche^  hAve  been  ofg.tnized.  We 
ihAnk  God,  and  ask  the  prayers  of  all 
(kMt'<  peopJe  for  ific  power  of  the  Holy 
Spun  10  t>e  upon  us. 


Mexico  Mission  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Chl-rlh  (North). 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  of  the  frcsbyterian 
Church  givr»  irs  the  folbwin^  piirticubrs 
mpcctinj^  their. Missions  ia  Southern  und 
Konhern  Mexico: 

The  Southern  Mexico  MisMon  was  be- 
fun  in  1S73.  In  the  Ciiy  of  Mexico  arc 
Rev.  J.  Millon  Creene.  D.D..  Rev.  Kuherl 
W.  Brown  anil  wife,  nniJ  Rev.  H.  C.  Thom- 
son, Mist  Anneiin  M.  llarileii.  Natli'e 
rrrii«cr»,  Mexico  City,  Rev.  ArcuclioMo- 
ra>*.  Kcfc-  Scvcriano  Callego*:  Tolucit, 
Kev.  Lots  Anns  Opulhuac,  Rev.  Evarislo 
Hunailo;  Oiunilta.  Rer.  F.  I*.  Navare/ ; 
Zonapan.  Ke\'.  Miguel  Anas;  Jacalu,  Rev. 
Vii»"itle  (Jotnri ;  Ziiacuaro.  Re*-.  Eiiii()iie 
ft- ircrn.  Kev,  Felipe  Pail  ran  a  ;  Tiivp-ir, 
Rci.  Msxifiilarifj  Falotiiina ;  jLiti>;.i|H-u, 
Re^-.  Leopoldu  Diaz:  Tixtla.  Rev.  Pn&- 
ci'rcio  Z^taleta  ;  Vera  Cruz.  Rev.  Hipo- 
'::•'  rjucMda;  Jalapa.  Rrv.  Antonio  U. 
;  San  Juan  Baitisla,  Rev.  ijalomon 
iv  1  luj  ;  faraino.  Rev.  Manuel  Zavalcla ; 
Ciscnakalco,  Keir.  Eligio  Cranados;  Chil- 
1^:0.  Rev,  HtniarcoArclUio  ;  M'lho* 
Kn.  Fclis  flome*;  Froniera.  Rev. 
tVodOfMo  C.  L}(4s :  Mcriib,  Rev.  Abra- 
ham Franco:  Micliaacan.  Rev.  IVdno 
B'tltiMlriL.  Licentiates,  J;  native  teachers, 
30:  Bihle  Avmaii,  t. 

The  Northern  Mexico  Miwion  was  com- 
menced in  I  $73. 

Zacaieeav    occupied    1S73;     Liborers, 

Thomas    K.    W.illacc.    Rev.   Jc»us 

iiri.  Rev.   Brigidio  Sepulveda.  and 

K«T.  Luis  Amayo  ;  Ucentiatca.  10;  native 

Isdpetv  ;. 

S4n  Luis  Potosi,  occupied  1873;  labor- 

■  Rev.  Marion  E,  licail  and  wife:  Rev. 
;  130  ForeatU  :  licentiates.  3 :  leach- 
crv.  4 

Saa  Miguel  AtA  Mei(|uUal.  occupied 
t$T^  -,  bboncTS.  Rev.  David  J.  Stewart 
and  wife ;  one  teacher. 

Siltillo,    occupied    1 984:    Rei*.    Isaac 


Hoyce  and  wife;  Miss  Fannie  V. .  \\',»rd 
and  Miss  Mabel  Elliott:  licentiates.  7; 
leachcnh  3. 

In  this  country.  .Mrs.  H.  C.  Thomson. 
Mrs. J.  M.Greene. and  Mrs.T.F.  Wallace. 

The  statistics  of  church  membership  in 
the  Mexican  Mission  show  but  a  slight 
advance  over  those  of  lasi  year,  though 
140  have  hr-xn  added  to  the  Church. 
The  changing  po|}ul;hlion  in  many  Mexi- 
can towns  and  ranches  tend eni  the  mailer 
of  Ubulalitig  church  statistics  exceed- 
inglydiflicull.  The  thorough  sifting  proc- 
ess of  the  last  two  or  three  years  has  in 
some  paniculars  reduced  the  general  ex- 
hibit, but  making  alt  allowance  farthiii,  it 
must  be  confevK-d  that  ihc  gruwth  of  the 
Clturch  during  the  year  has  been  div 
courogingly  sinall.  and  there  is  reason  lor 
earnest  prayer  on  ihe  part  of  all  who  lot* 
the  cause  in  Mexico  ibav  the  Spirit  of 
God  may  be  poured  out  upon  the  churches. 
an<l  especially  upon  ihe  mini*ler«  who 
piench  the  uord  in  the  various  disiricts 
an,  well  as  at  the  great  cenlers.  But 
although  llic  numher  of  accessions  to  the 
Church  is  not  targe  there  have  been  many 
dements  of  prosjicrity  and  growth. 

Stixtittki. 

Ordained  missionaries. 7 

Mnmcd  female  missionaries 7 

Unmarried  "                "         3 

Ordained  natives >6 

LiccntiaicK. 34 

Native  teachers  and  helpers 44 

Churches 8s 

Communicants. S^33 

Added  during  ycar......i.iL......  z6S 

Students  for  ministry 19 

Oirls  in  boarding-school 35 

lloy^iand  girh  in  day-schools  (40).  1,167 

Tiiial  number  of  pupils i.191 

Pujiils  \n  S;tbl>ath- schools 1.795 

Contnbulions $4,119 


» 


Thk  Mtixico  Methodist  Episcopal 
Mi-ssiov  is  1889. 
The  following  is  t.iken  from  Ihc  report 
of  the  Mexico  Mission  of  the  Methodist 
I^piscopal  Chiiicii  for  llie  year  1S89,  for- 
warded from  Mciico  for  insertion  in  the 
Ai^nual  Report : 

Statittits. 

Foreign  missionaries to 

Wives  of  mission  a  rieii. 9 

Foreign   mtusiuiiaries    of   the 

\V.  K,  M.S « 

Native  workers  \V.  F.  M.  S..  a? 

Native  ord.iined  preachers...  10 

Native  unorOainecl  preachers.  17 

Native  teachers 26 

Foreign  teachers. , 3 

Other  helpers a? 

Members I.aM 

I'rohalioners 757 

Scholars  in  theological  school.  5 

Scholars  in  high-schooK    ....  147 

Scholars  in  d.ty-schoolu 3,199 

Scholars  in  Sunday-whooU. .  1. 374 


There  arc  four  presiding  elders'  dis- 
tricts, and  from  the  presiding  elders'  re- 
ports wc  make  extracts. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Buder  rc]>ortB  ihc  Centrsl 
District : 

Our  work  is  fotind  in  the  Federal  Dts* 
crict,  in  the  .Stales  of  Mexico  and  Hidalgo, 
and  one  or  two  preaching- places  in  the 
Slate  of  Poebla.  Our  head-qtiartcrs  at 
the  capita!  have  been  entirely  temodeled 
and  cnlargrd  at  an  exjicn^ie  of  about 
$18,000,  Mexican,  and  we  now  h.ive  Ihe 
beat-looking  and  the  most  convenient 
I'roiestanl  building  in  the  republic.  Be- 
sides thcchurch,  vestry,  boys'  scbool.and 
press,  we  have  dwellings  and  a  book- 
store alt  under  ona  t<Mi. 

There  has  been  a  inarkcil  improvcmeni 
in  the  condition  of  our  schools  and  in  the 
number  of  cliihirtn  enrolled.  We  li;ive 
enrolled  1,540.  against  1,091  last  year. 
Our  ICnglish  subool  in  Mexico  City,  unticr 
the  charge  of  Miss  Ada  M,  C.  HartielL 
will  be  self -supporting  next  yc.tr. 

Wc  hate  also  improved  in  self-support. 
This  year  the  di!ririci  has  rained  (].636  66, 
OS  against  (1.901  60  last  year. 

Whde  our  persecutions  h.ire  not  been 
so  violent  as  in  other  years,  ycl  we  have 
not  been  entirely  free  from  them.  The 
spiritual  condition  of  our  work  has  iin- 
piDved.  Two  new  churches  have  been 
orguiiiied.  o^ic  ir\  IvinlA  Ana  and  the  other 
■It  liilabuaca.  There  arc  <il  Icasi  a  score 
of  iDWns  in  which  we  could  at  oncei-Slnb- 
lisli  services  .with  excellent  rciulls  if 
iiieansand  men  were  at  our  command. 

We  nerd  veiy  much  new  property  at 
several  imints.  more  missionaries,  and  a 
general  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 

The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety has  schools  cst.il>Iishe<J  in  Mexico. 
Pachuca,  Mirallonrs,  .San  Vicente,  Ttion- 
tepee,  and  Ayapango.  In  Jlexico  Ciiy 
their  work  is  under  the  charge  of  Mis* 
Mary  Dc  F.  l.oyd  and  Miss  Haniet  L. 
AycTS.  and  in  Pachuca  Miss  Mary  Hast- 
ings is  in  charge.  These  ladies  atr  most 
itiorougbly  flevoted  to  their  work,  and 
have  never  done  better  wxtrk  than  during 
Ihe  y-ear  past.  The  school  in  MeitLO 
City  has  enrolled  120  pupils,  and  in 
P.-u:huca  aoi  girls  during  the  year.  Ilible 
women  ate  sup|9ortcd  in  Mexico.  Aya- 
pango. MirafloFcs.  and  San  Vicente. 

Wc  need  very  much  an  emlownient  fur 
the  support  of  our  press  ^ind  ttieological 
school. 

Rev.  S.  W.  Siberia  reports  the  Norlliem 
District : 

In  some  places  persecution  h.is  been 
constant  and  secret,  in  others  open  airl 
violent.  Still  sonve  progress  has  Iwen 
m&dc.  The  new  school  law  in  the  Sl-ile 
of  Guanajuato,  which  obliges  all  cbildren 
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over  six  years  of  age  to  go  to  school,  is  a 
help  to  us  and  a  heav7  blow  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  entire  field  in  the 
State  of  Guanajuato  presents  a  promising 
future.  The  Literary  and  Temperance 
Society,  founded  by  Rev.  L.  C.  Smith,  in 
Guanajuato,  has  a  membership  of  45. 
The  boys'  school  has  about  the  same 
number  as  last  year.  The  girls'  school 
is  much  larger  than  before. 

At  Silao  we  have  opened  a  school, 
which  now  has  19  pupils:  A  good  work 
has  been  done  in  Salamanca.  In  Cuer- 
amero  our  place  of  worship  has  been 
changed  to  the  house  in  which  the  minis- 
ter now  hves.  The  room  is  small,  but  it 
is  the  only  available  place  in  the  town. 
In  Valle  de  Santiago  we  have  met  with 
considerable  opposition,  and  an  attempt 
was  made  to  blow  up  the  house  of  our 
preacher  with  dynamite. 

On  the  Cortaiar  Circuit  our  members 
are  about  the  same  in  number,  but  have 
increased  in  devotion,  constancy,  and 
spintuality.  Opposition  is  gradually 
ceasing  and  our  cause  is  gaining  in  the 
estimation  of  the  best  classes  of  the 
people.     We  have  here  a  small  school. 

Queretaro  is  one  of  the  most  fanatical 
cities  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  the 
people  seem  to  be  absolutely  indifferent  to 
all  our  attempts  to  reach  them.  The 
pastor  holds  regular  prayer- meetings  at 
the  homes  of  the  members,  and  in  this 
way  a  number  who  had  never  heard  the 
truth  have  been  brought  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Gospel,  but  for  fear  of  perse- 
cution do  not  join  us  openly. 

In  San  Juan  del  Rio  our  people  are 
subject  to  constant  persecution  and  in- 
sult. Our  chapel-keeper  has  been  at- 
tacked and  severely  wounded  in  the  very 
door  of  our  church,  and  the  year  has 
brought  many  bitter  hours  to  our  minis- 
ter and  his  family.  During  the  celebra- 
tion of  Mexico's  Independence  Day  three 
different  attempts  were  made  by  the 
fanatical  crowd  to  attack  the  house,  but 
the  mob  was  driven  off  by  the  State 
troops. 

Rev.  S.  P.  Graver  reports  the  Puebia 
District : 

The  Puebia  District  embraces  all  our 
work  in  the  States  of  TIaxcala  and  Puebia, 
except  the  Tehuacan  Circuit.  The  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  work  is,  perhaps,  as 
satisfactory  as  in  former  years,  but  has 
not  been  characterized  by  any  marked  in- 
crease in  numbers. 

On  March  28  we  lost  by  death  Rev, 
Simon  Loza,  pastor  in  Puebia,  and  a  de- 
voted and  able  minister. 

Apizaco  is  under  the  care  of  V.  D. 
Baez,  last  year's  graduate  of  the  seminary. 
He  is  both   preacher  and  teacher  in   the 


school.  Two  new  points  are  ready  for 
the  establishment  of  worship  as  soon  as 
we  can  attend  to  them.  Both  the  boys' 
and  girls'  schools  have  been  growing  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  the  prospects  for  our 
cause  in  Apizaco  are  quite  encouraging. 

At  Atlixco  the  pastor  has  vainly  en- 
deavored to  start  a  school ;  the  children 
will  not  attend.  Our  congregation  is 
composed  principally  of  farmers  from  the 
surrounding  country. 

In  Atzala  the  work  is  very  encouraging. 
The  congregation  is  made  up  almost 
wholly  of  pure  Indians,  and  in  their  or- 
dinary conversation  they  use  the  Nahuail 
tongue.  The  devotion  and  zeal  of  this 
group  of  believers,  who  have  been  tried 
by  bloody  persecutions,  in  one  of  which 
twenty  of  their  number  were  brutally 
murdered,  are  most  inspiring.  They  have 
recently  raised  by  subscription  over  $72 
toward  repairs  on  their  chapel,  which 
was  built  by  their  own  efforts. 

Cholula  is  visited  regularly,  but  the 
prospects  of  success  are  not  flattering. 

In  Puebia  the  work  of  the  year  has  been 
fairiy  successful,  but  the  very  reduced  ac- 
commodations of  the  place  of  worship  ef- 
fectually hinder  the  growth  of  the  congre- 
gation. With  the  increased  numbers  oE 
boarding- students  in  both  schools,  whose 
attendance  at  church  is  obligatory,  there 
scarcely  remains  room  in  the  chapel  for 
one  half  of  the  members  of  the  church 
and  congregation. 

Services  are  held  regularly  in  TIaxcala 
and  Panatia,  and  recently  services  have 
been  begun  in  San  Felipe  Teotlantlzingo, 
where  there  are  good  prospects  of  estab- 
lishing a  congregation.  The  Panatia  con- 
gregation is  earnest  and  enthusiastic. 
and  TIaxcala  Circuit  as  a  whole  promises 
well. 

In  Teiela  the  work  has  not  had  a 
very  prosperous  year,  owing  to  the  illness 
of  Brother  M.  Fernandez.  Miss  Hewitt's 
school  constitutes  our  principal  hold  on 
that  point,  and  has  had  a  year  of  pros- 
perity. 

In  Tezuiilan  the  work  has  been  fairly 
successful,  there  being  less  opposition 
than  last  year. 

In  Xochiapuico  the  church  building  has 
been  so  injured  by  earthquake  and  storm 
that  we  have  been  obliged  to  abandon 
it.  and  no  place  was  left  for  worship  ex- 
cept Brother  Hyde's  little  two-roomed 
dwelling,  and  the  congregation  has  nat- 
urally diminished.  However,  by  means 
of  his  medical  work,  our  missionary  there 
has  maintained  a  strong  hold  on  the  peo- 
ple and  influenced  them  for  good. 
Brother  Hyde  has  built  a  good  house  for 
the  Mission,  which  is  now  almost  ready 
for  occupancy. 


The  villages  of  Cuaximaloyo.  Jilotcpec, 
and  Isihuaco  are  regularly  visited  and 
divine  services  arc  held.  At  Jilo- 
lepec  a  flourishing  school  is  kept  up  by 
one  of  our  helpers  under  most  unfavor- 
able material  surroundings. 

In  the  Theological  Seminary  and  Pre- 
paratory School  at  Puebia  there  hare  been 
1 19  pupils.  Of  these  (hwe  were  5  theo- 
logical, S  preparatory,  34  secondar)-.  8; 
primary.  Of  the  total  number  49  were 
boardjng-pupjh.  Over  S^.ooo  were  re- 
ceived toward  self-support.  The  school 
has  increased  in  popularity  and  influence, 
and  the  revival  in  ihc  summer  left  a  most 
excellent  religious  feeling  among-  the 
students. 

The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ticty  has  3  schools  in  the  district,  at 
Apizaco,  Puebia,  and  Tetela  de  Ocampo. 
]n  Apizaco  the  school  is  more  prosperous 
than  last  year.  In  Puebia  there  has  been 
an  enrollment  of  136  pupils,  about  20 
being  boarding-pupils.  In  Tetela  de 
Ocampo  the  school  numbers  41  pupils 
and  is  doing  an  excellent  work. 

Kev.  William  Green  reports  the  Coast 
District : 

The  Coast  District  as  at  present  or- 
ganized comprises  the  Stales  of  \'era 
Cruz.  Oaxaca.  and  a  part  of  Puebia.  The 
State  of  Vtra  Cruz  has  19  towns  and 
cities  of  over  lo.ooo  souls  each,  while 
some  of  these  cities  have  as  high  as  32,000. 
The  total  population  of  the  State  is 
;8i.44'.  The  Totonaco  family  of  In- 
dians largely  predominates  in  this  popu- 
lation. 

The  State  of  Oaxaca  has  26  towns  and 
cities  of  over  10.000  souls.  The  total 
population  is  761,274.  Within  the  bounds 
of  this  Slate  exist  eleven  distinct  famdies- 
of  Indians. 

The  district  has  six  organized  cir-^ 
cuits.  One  includes  the  entire  State  oE 
Oaxaca. 

Cordoba  is  a  beautiful  town  of  10,000. 
It  has  wide  streets  and  commodious 
houses,  lis  inhabitants  are  renowned  for 
their  culture  and  hospitality.  So  far  it 
has  been  a  tlifficult  field  for  our  work. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  ihc 
conirasi  our  humliLe  appearance  makes 
10  the  fine  Catholic  church  and  the  pomp- 
of  iia.  riiu.il.  Some  of  the  most  influential 
men  of  the  town  are  favorable  to  our 
ivork.  but  for  social  and  other  reasons 
have  not  given  us  ihcir  active  assist- 
ance. 

The  circuit  has  three  apiK)intments; 
Cordoba,  Amatlan,  and  Huatusco.  The 
members  are  6,  probationers.  17.  Con- 
versions during  the  year,  5;  adults  bap- 
tized. 6;  children  baptized,  4. 

Our  work  a.i  Oax.ica,  the  capital  of  the 
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State  *A  that  name,  was  opeovt)  lul  y«ar, 
And  we  hnvc  here  47  members.  24  protu- 
tionen.  x»adher«nis.3vcraRta«en(laiic« 
of  So.  A4  far  bock  as  1871  a  sodciy 
ejllnl  "The  E\'angr!ical  Socitrty  o(  Oax- 
ac.-i "  was  orgAniicd  here.  The  more- 
mmi  originainl  bjr  one  of  iheir  number 
buying  a.  Uibk  of  Brother  John  Pethcrick, 
nuw  uf  Los  Anjreles.  Cal.  Lasi  year  there 
wm  10  conversiont  and  8  baptisms. 
Tbh  is  a  inaf;niticcni  fidtl. 

Gritaba  is  a  large  city  in  ihc  hurt  of 
the  mountains.  Wc  'liavc  hcie  a  good 
church  properly  valuwl  .il  (j.ooot  and  two 
parsonages  valuctl  at  4^,000.  W'c  ha\-c 
il  school  in  Orizaba,  with  20  scholars,  and 
onrin  Alxaean.  with 3o scholars.  \V«havc 
t04  members  and  64  probaiioncrs,  Dur- 
inj{  (he  year  there  were  10  conversions. 
3$  adullft  and  14  children  bnpiiicd.  In 
Oritaba  the  \Voman'&  Kureigii  Mission- 
an'  Soeiety  has  a  school  of  17  scholars. 
i*nh  a  teacher  and  a  Utblc-readcr. 

On  the  S.in  Andres  Tuxila  Circuit  we 
hare  two  congregations,  one  in  TuxtLa  and 
one  In  Catemaco.  twenty-live  miles  away. 
We  have  j6  inembers  and  8  probationers, 
anil  jtn  aterage  attendance  of  31.  The 
pastor.  Brother  Jew  Rumbia.  teaclies  a 
school  in  Tuxtia  of  joscholars.  Some  of 
the  memi-trs  live  ten  miles  away-,  but 
ibey  rarely  miss  a  service,  and  make  the 
whole  distance  on  foot. 

Tchuacan  is  a  barren  5etd.  but  as  a 
renter  it  is  inipor(;*iii.  for  uithin  easy 
Ttjch  there  arc  eleven  towns,  in  all  o( 
lahich  we  have  friends.  Tlictc  are  ihrcc 
tv^br  appniiitmentt,  with  14  memlwrt. 
One  Sunday -lichool.  with  8  Miliolars, 

On  the  Tuxpan  Circuit  arc  three  ap- 
poinunents^Tuxpan,  Chijolar.  and  Fri- 
julia.  There  are  :>  members  and  10 
)i«<i>b«iionerK,  one  ilay-sehool,  with  67 
-wfiolart.  and  one  Svndayschool,  with  33 

Rev.  John  W.  Builcr  reports  for  the 

Ei  AhognHe  CAristfano  Itltiitrado  has 
t>ern  published  »emi-'nonihty  without  in- 
terruption, i.Soo  copies  of  each  number. 
Our  Brr^itH  f^tsan  LftKtt  h;»vc  now 
' -tl  ,1  circul.ition  of  1,500.  Wc  havc 
!ied  a  new  edition,  l.ooo  copies,  <i( 
•Ml  hymn-liook  without  notes  and  joo 
copies  of  ihe  edition  with  notes.  We 
luve  also  published  the  gospel  of  Si.  l.ukc 
10  the  Nahuail  or  Mexican  langu;ij;e, 
the  Ant  book  ever  published  by  a  IVotest* 
aai  press  in  any  of  the  native  dialects  of 
Hnico.  We  have  also  printed  other 
hoolca  and  tiacis.  Ahogelher  wc  have 
nsueil  .}A4ai375  page*  during  the  ye.ir. 
making  a  gran<l  loUl  of  30.531,085 
<f»%ts  \inrf-  the  establishment  of  the 
pvns. 


HllaKlOBaHoa    nf    llto    NpllindIM   Kpla- 
rfl|*Hl  Churt-li  tirnt  In  .Hi-kIpo. 

The  6nt  diic  indicur*  when  ihcy  cnictcd 
the  miuinn  field.  If  ilierc  is  no  aecond  »hte 
they  are  *ltll  members  ol  thr  Mi^Aioii.  If 
liicte  is  n  kcccind  dnto  tl  kKuw*  wlicn  they 
left  tlic  MiMiun  :  f  iletiguaic^  luitiionarin  of 
the  Woman\  Foreign  Miuionaty  ^iociety. 


William  Ijuttci.  D.D 

Mn.  ClcRicniina  Ikitler. 

Thomn  Carter , 

Mtv  E.  M.  Carter. 

WiDUm  H.  Coupei 

John  W.  Butler 

ChatlM  W.  Dtecii,  D.D.  (now 
ihc  Superintendent  of  the 
South  American  Mittiioii).. 

Miw  Susan  M.  Wainerf 

Mix*  Mary  E(niling«f 

Sninud  r.  Cra*cr.  D.U 

Kkliard  Sie|)lieii> 

Samuel  W.  Silierl* 

Mr*.  lic<iie  Sibctt* 

Mi«  Nellie  C.  Oi;»lcnf 

Mrs.  E.nnra  G.  Crarer 

Miu  Julia  A.  Duller 

Mn.  Ada  Drccs... 

J.  M.  Barker 

Wvi.  Alice  Marker. 

MiH  Mary  F.  Swaneyt 

Mi»  Clara  Mullincif 

Mn.  .Sarah  A.  Dutlei 

George  S.  Umpleby 

Mo.  G.  S.  Umpleby. 

Miia  Majo^ic  F.lliott 

A.  W.  Crrenman 

Mtv  a.  W.  Creeuoiaa 

Ilccinann  Lnders 

Dufloii  KemMe 

.Mr*,  n.  Kemble 

Miu  Marion  HnKobnumf .  • . , 

l.uciui  C.  Smith 

Mfv  1..  C.  Smith 

Miu  Eleanoni  Lc  Ililray  (>i<>w 
a  uiiMlonary  in  South  Amer- 
ican  

M>»MiTy  De  F.  l^Jf 

Wxii  I..-iiira  .M.  l.alimcrf 

I.cvi  [I.  Salman^..,.,.,.,... 

Mrv  1..  K  Salmans... 

Goij^c  li.  I]yd« 

Mn.C..  B.  Hyde 

Miia  Linie  Hewillf 

W.I'   F.  Ferguion 

Mi*.  W.  f.  f.  Fcrgawn.   ... 

William  Green 

Mrs.  WilliiiTn  Green 

If.  G.  I-imtic 

F.  D.  Tiibb* 

Mr*.  F.  D.  Tubbt. 

MlM  Henrietta  L.  Ayte«f . . . . 

Mils  A.  M.  Uodccnt 

Mi»Theda  Parker^ 

W.  E.  Mcf.rtinun 

Hn.  W.  E.  -Mcl-cnnon 

MiuAdaM  C.  Haniell 

.Mils  Helen  M,  Low 

'Ikemett. 
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QursllaNa  tilt    lli-tlindlal    npfavopal 
mB4liiak  III    tli-Klrn. 

Who  was  appointed  locttaliUsh  a  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Mission  in  Mexico?  Rcr. 
WilUan  Butler,  D.D. 

When  was  he  appointed  ?  In  Novem* 
ber,  1872. 

When  did  he  leave  (or  Mexico?  On 
February  6,  1S73. 

Where  was  properly  first  purchased .' 
At  Ttiebla.  The  building  had  fornieily 
been  a  p.irt  of  the  Komish  Incjuisiiion. 

Where  was  the  nest  property  purchased  ? 
In  the  City  of  Mexico,  "  on  the  ground 
once  occupied  by  the  palace  of  the  Aitec 
sovereign.  Montezuma." 

WKat  missionary  was  sent  out  in  jSj]  ? 
Kcv,  Thomas  Carter,  D.D..  who  arrived  in 
Mexico  March  13.  1S73, 

Wh.li  other  missionary  joined  the  Mis" 
slon  in  1873?  Dr.  Cooper,  of  the  Epis- 
cop.il  Church,  for  many  years  amissionar)' 
in  Spain,  and  who  was  in  Mexico,  joined 
the  Mission  at  the  close  of  April,  18^3, 

When  did  Dr.  Carter  leave  the  Mission  > 
Early  in  1S74. 

Wh.it  rc-entbrcements  were  sent  out  in 
1S74  ?  Kev.  C.  W.  Drees  and  Rev. ;.  W. 
Butler  readied  Mexico  May  9.  1874. 

What  mis&iofljries  were  sent  out  in 
J«76  ?  Rev.  S.  P.  Crai-er  and  Rev.  S.  W, 
Sibcrts. 

Who  were  the  first  missionaries  of  ihc 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Socieiy.* 
Miss  Susan  M,  Warner  and  Mis*  Marj- 
Hastings  were  sent  out  in  1874. 

When  was  the  first  Meihudisl  church 
de<licutcd?  At  MiraHores,  lebruary  6, 
1878,  the  first  regulai  I'roicstani  church 
ever  erected  in  Mexico. 

When  was  the  Mission  organized  Into  a 
Conference?     In  1885. 

Wlioarc  the  mi»ioi»aric5  now  in  Mexico? 

vV/jAuCZ/c— Rev.  John  W,  Butler  and 
wife,  Rei'.  W.  E.  ^(cLc1^non  and  wife. 
Rev.  S.  W.  Sibcds  and  wife,  Mi*s  Ada 
M.  C.  Hartiell.  Miss  Helen  M.  Low, 

pHekla—^K:v.  S.  P.  Cramer.  D.D..  and 
wife,  Rrv.  H.  G.  Limric, 

£?r«flA»— Uev,  William  Green  and  wifci 

Guanajuato — Retr.  L.  C.  Smith  and 
wife. 

Qittrftttra—Ucv.  F.  D.  Tubbs  and  wife, 

(Kev,  I„  11,  Saltruns  arnl  wile. and  Rev. 
G.  It-  flyde  and  wife, arc  now  in  the  United 
Siaiev.1 

Who  are  the  missionaries  of  the  Wont' 
an's  Foreign  Missionaiy  Society? 

Mexico  tV/r— Miss  Hati'tc  L.  Ayres. 
Miss  Mary  De  F.  Lloyd. 

Paikma — Miss  Miry  Hasiing.s. 

TfUln — Miss  Liiiie  Hcwcit, 

/'wi^/rt— Miss  Nellie  C.  Ogden.  Miss 
TIie*la  Parker.  Mi»»  Susan  M.  Warner. 

Guanajuato — Miss  Anna  M.  Rodgers. 
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A'OTES  AND   COMMENTS. 


Hfifjs  anb  Comments. 


Our  Missionary  Secretarial  has  been 
Strengthened  by  the  marriage  of  Secre- 
tary J.  0.  Peck.  D.D..  to  Mrs.  Alice  F. 
Oficrdingcr  at  Washington  City,  January 
1 8,  1890. 

Dr.  James  L.  Phillips,  for  many  years 
a  very  successful  missionary  in  India,  and 
lately  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Alliance  of  Philadelphia,  has  been 
elected  General  Secretary  of  the  India 
Sunday-School  Union,  and  expects  to  re- 
turn to  India  this  year. 

The  Rev,  J.  M.  Thoburn,  Jr.,  now 
pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
at  Oil  City,  Pa.,  and  formerly  a  missionary 
in  India,  in  sending  his  article  on  Sir 
Lepel  Griffin  writes  :  "  The  facts  concern- 
ing the  conversion  of  the  young  native 
prince  were  told  me  by  the  prince  him- 
self." 

Canon  Robertson  has  made  up  his  sum- 
mary of  British  Contributions  to  Foreign 
Missions  for  the  year  i888,  as  reported  by 
the  various  missionary  societies  during 
1889.  The  amount  is  j£i,j34'49' — *"  '"- 
crease  on  the  year  before  of  over  j^ioo.ooo. 
Nearly  one  half  of  this  is  given  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of   England. 

Rev.  Moses  C.  White,  M.D..  now  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  writes  us  that  the 
fitalement  made  in  last  month's  magazine 
tliat  he  returned  from  China  in  1854  is  a 
fnistake,  and  that  he  returned  in  July. 
1853.  Our  authority  was  Dr.  Reid's 
Jiiitory  of  Methodist  Episcopal  Mis- 
sions. Those  who  have  that  history  can 
turn  to  vol.  1.  page  413,  and  make  the 
necessary  correction. 

A  Students*  Missionary  Union  has  been 
formed  in  England.  It  is  to  band  to- 
gether the  students  who  feel  called  to 
foreign  missionary  work,  and  to  seek  to 
increase  their  number.  Each  member 
signs  the  following:  ''Students'  Mis- 
sionary Union  Declaration.  It  is  my 
earnest  hope,  if  God  permit,  to  engage  in 
foreign  mission  work.  Here  am  1 ;  send 
me."  Dr.  Howard  Taylor,  son  of  Rev, 
J.  Hudson  Taylor,  is  secretary. 

We  did  not  receive  the  notice  of  the 
death  of  Rev.  Dr.  Gideon  Draper  until 
our  last  number  had  gone  to  press.  He 
died  in  Yokohama,  Japan,  Dec.  8,  while 
on  a  visit  to  his  son.  Rev.  G.  F.  Draper,  of 
the  Japan  Conference.  He  was  not  a 
missionary  of  our  Missionary  Society,  but 
has  been  active  in  Christian  work  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe  for  many 
years,  and  had  received  an  urgent  call  to 
become  the  pastor  of  a  Union  Church  in 
Japan. 


There  is  an  iijcreased  interest  in  Ger- 
many in  mission  work  among  the  Jews, 
shown  especially  in  the  establishment  of 
Jewish  Institutes  at  the  universities  of 
Berlin,  Leipzig,  Erlangen,  Halle,  and 
others.  The  objects  of  the  institutes  are 
to  promote  the  study  of  Judaism  with  a 
view  to  direct  missionary  effort  among 
the  Jews,  and  to  create  and  circulate  a 
worthy  Christian  literature  in  their  own 
tongue,  including  translations  of  the 
gospels  and  other  portions  of  the  New 
Testament. 

Dr.  Slorrs,  in  writing  upon  the  un- 
willingness of  the  Prudential  Committee  of 
ihe  American  Board  to  send  out  as  mis- 
sionaries those  who  are  not  fully  satisfied 
thai  the  heathen  will  never  have  another 
probation,  says ;  •'  To  get  a  good  mission- 
ary cannot  be  done,  in  my  judgment,  by  the 
mere  presentation  of  creed  forms,  useful 
as  these  are  in  many  ways,  and  highly  as 
I  honor  them.  The  subtler  states  and 
processes  of  thought  in  an  eager,  sensi- 
tive, and  troubled  young  mind,  can  no 
more  be  accurately  measured  by  such 
than  a  perfume  in  the  air  can  be  meas- 
ured by  yard-sticks." 


IHelliodlat  EpIacopBl  ContrlbBtloUBlo 
Far«lSti  Mlanlona, 

Figures  are  not  always  reliable.  It  de- 
pends upon  who  gives  them.  The  Mis- 
sionary Reporter  for  January,  the  organ 
of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  says  : 

The  aggrpgate  caLleclion<i  of  the  Northem  Branch 
□f  the  Church.  (Methodist  Episcopal),  including  its 
fQrcif^n  and  ilomeslicmiH^iuni,  its  Woman\  Karne  Mi*<- 
Ktonary  Society,  iti  WDm:in'i*  Foreign  .Missionary 
Society,  And  Pi*hop  Taylor's  ^fiKsio^^,  :imoiinIs  to 
$i,'io),035  04^  but  its  income  for  foreign  mi^sion^  alone 
was  only  $566. t39. 

The  cash  receipts  of  the  societies  named 
for  the  year  closing  Oct,  31.  1889.  and  re- 
ported in  our  church  papers  in  November, 
were  as  follows : 

Genernl   Missionary  Society. .  $1,130,137  80 

Wotiian's  Fortijjn  Mission- 
ary Socitly Z2f),4g6  15 

Woman'.s    Home    Missionary 

Society 77,534  31 

Bishop  Taylor's  Missions 46,627  44 


Total $1,480,795  70 

The  receipts  for  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic missions  are  not  kejit  separate. 
The  amounts  appropriated  to  foreign  mis- 
sions at  the  commencement  of  ihe  year  do 
not  designate  either  ihe  income  or  proba- 
ble expenditure,  as  the  expenditure  always 
exceeds  the  appropriation  by  the  General 
Missionary  Committee,  the  Hoard  of 
Managers  during  the  year  authorizing  ad- 
liiiiional  disbursements. 


Last  year  the  Society  expended : 

For  Foreign  Mis.«ons $607,631  77 

For  Domestic  Missions 483,699  45 

For  office  expenses  publication 
fund,  interest,  and  incidentals,       74,680  93 


Tola! (1,164,813  42 

Add  to  the  disbursements  for  foreign 
missions  a  proportionate  amount  of  the 
(74,080  93  that  should  be  charged  to  the 
foreign  mission  account  (about  $40,000), 
and  we  have  $647,031  77  as  the  ini;ome 
of  the  General  Society  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. Add  to  this  the  income  of  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  and 
Bishop  Taylor's  Mission,  we  have  $920.- 
155  36  as  the  income  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  for  foreign  missions. 

The  Missionary  Herald,  organ  of  the 
American  Board,  in  its  issue  for  February, 
says: 

The  Meihodiit  EjMtcopal  Church  gave  lo  foreign 
misiiont  during  the  \as,x  year  the  noble  >uin  orSaio,ouD. 
putting  it  in  the  lead  of  all  the  denominationa  in  ihc 
United  Statea. 


"  Thttnchla  on  the  IHethoda  of  Eran- 
C«ltx«tlo)i.» 

The  article  on  the  above  subject,  which 
commences  on  page  1 19,  is  written  by  no 
enemy  of  missions,  but  by  one  who  has 
shown  sympathy  for  them,  liberality  to- 
ward them,  and  who  has  carefully  studied 
the  questions  involved  by  travel  in  the 
foreign  field  and  an  examinatiori  of  the 
home  methods.  He  is  entitled  to  a  hear- 
ing. 

Dr.  Cusl,  however,  writes  in  an  English 
magazine,  and  his  criticisms  are  intended 
to  apply  particularly  lo  the  Church  of  En- 
gland societies;  yet  in  some  points  they 
are  pertinent  to  all  missionary  societies. 
We  comment  on  two  or  three  points  only 
wherein  some  may  believe  the  criticisms 
can  apply  to  our  own  methods. 

Dr.  Cust  proposes  that  men  of  inde- 
pendent circumstances  shall  be  appointed 
as  secretaries  of  missionary  societies,  so 
that  they  will  need  no  salary  and  will 
work  without  pay. 

How  will  you  find  such  men  ?  Will  you 
advertise  for  them  ^  Will  the  fact  that 
they  answer  such  an  advertisement  and 
offer  to  work  for  nothing  be  the  only 
reason  why  they  should  be  appointed  ? 

Is  it  such  an  easy  task  lo  superintend 
the  missionary  interests  of  a  large  church, 
with  several  hundred  foreign  missionaries 
and  workers,  and  several  thousand  home 
missionaries,  needing  an  income  of  con- 
siderably  over  $1,000,000? 

In  the  selection  of  secretaries  the  men 
who  are  believed  to  be  the  most  capable 
of  attending  to  the  duties  of  the  office  are 
elected.  Qualitication  is  more  imporlanl 
than  cheapness. 


m-J-i'     i HE    J\DfA.\S. 


i;i'.t 


ThoK  who  select  tlvcsc  officers  wOl 
aluMx-^  rtcct  those  who  c.tn  ami  vvtll 
tetw  wtlbout  salary  if  the)-  arc  believed 
to  pa«M»  all  the  ncce3s.iry  quAliftix* 
ttans. 

Wc  like  ihc  klca  of  the  Tncnds  ol 
TTts-^loos  raiting  a  »parale  fund  to  pay 
all  (he  expenses  of  adminisiratiun,  so 
thai  zll  mofw-y  raifcd  lor  mitMons  each 
yvai  shall  be  uumJly  ut«d  for  that 
purpoMT. 

In  sj-mpaihj  with  thii  feeling  a  fund 
waft  raised  about  iK-eiity  jeant  ago  which 
was  uiieO  in  paying;  foi  unc  fouiUi  of  the 
M«thodtu  Book  Concern  building  at  So; 
Brt»dvk-aj-.  thereby  |C'»'i"S  'he  Miiiionary 
SocKiy  offices  free  of  renis  and  some  in- 
come from  fents.  That  building  has  now 
been  sold  ani)  another  building  erected,  at 
the  comer  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Tutintieth 
Street,  a  poniott  of  which  bcloitf^  to  the 
Mi»k>nary  Society,  and  a  part  of  the  ex- 
pense of  administration  is  paid  by  money 
rrcnved  Irom  rent.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
have  conifltmtionii  made  iiUfTicient  to  (ur- 
ntsh  an  income  that  shall  iiieci  all  Ihc 
nrcriAary  expenses  of  Ihc  Society.  Who 
MiU  aid  in  thi»? 

What  Dr.  Ciwt  says  of  the  easy  life  of 
the  motkrn  miuionary  as  compared  with 
the  imtDonary  of  fifty  years  ago  is  true. 
]<  Is  not  iieccsbary  now  that  the  &aiiie 
4skerif)ces  should  be  made  in  ord«r  to 
teach  ihc  gteat  nri;iss  of  the  heathen.  The 
ititiingncss  of  the  people  to  hrrar.  the  in- 
^.ci.ic  ul  ihc  number  of  missionaries,  the 
building  of  homes  fur  ihcir  occupancy, 
ha"""  d<epen«)  anti  widened  the  work 
arid  made  il  more  ftuccnsful.  and  the 
Cfcurch  ni  hotne,  with  tt«  abundant  means, 
has  no  rigKl  to  demand  that  it.s  iigeina 
abroad  shall  not  be  made  comfortable  .ind 
filled  to  I.ib(>r  for  the  welfatc  of  souls 
witb<Mit  ibe  embamsimcnt  of  povcriy. 
Those  who  fix  their  »iil,-iric*  ai-e  never 
■Btbneittu  give  them  more  than  n  needed 
Im  a  ¥Vfy  ntoderate  maintenance. 

Ac  lo  tlte  paiit-ageni  system,  the  paying 
«l  MUrieb  tu  the  n.-ilive  Christian  workers, 
ihis  IS  done  only  to  a  limited  extent,  and 
<  A  rule,  discontinued  as  soon  .\s  pov 
i-t.'.c  juttas  soon  as  a  suBicicnt  number  of 
eonreris  are  madn  capable  of  supporting 
nf  own  native  p.isiof». 

Ur.  Cost  says ;  "  Every  member  of  the 
■  should  be  supplied  with  nii«inn- 
jwMkatJons. "  Wc  arc  supplying  the 
ublications.  and  .ire  urging  the  paslon 
I  s«  that  et'cry  member  becomes  a  ^ul>- 
scnlwr.  We  al&o  like  the  advice  given 
as  ID  the  nature  of  a  missionary  address, 
Wh4i  wc  arc  duin);  and  wh.it  there  is  lo 
will  nwire  lo  action  if  any  thing  will. 
ficis,  nthrr  ilun  theories,  will  mme  the 
iiheirl  of  the  Church. 


Hvlp  Ibe  Indiana. 

■V  TMK  UI(UIO.<IaBY  MGCNETAHIC*. 

The  "Indian  Problem"  b  now  jircss- 
ing  upon  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  and  muM  liari*  a  solution.  Hcie- 
lofore  this  probtein  has  only  been  de- 
Icrred;  now  It  imitt  be  solved.  Il  cannot 
longer  be  dclerrcd  by  displacing  ibe  In- 
dian from  one  rcsert'alion  and  giving  hini 
another  in  a  remolcr  region.  Tliis  cruelty 
has  been  re]>eated  until  there  u  no  longer 
opi^onunliy  for  its  continuance.  The 
while  man  h.is  not  only  overt.iken  the 
Indian,  he  has  surrounded  dim  on  all 
sides.  Nothing  remains  for  the  red  man 
hut  ci\iliiation  or  extermination.  The 
latter  policy  would  be  a  crime  of  the  deep- 
est dye,  and  cannot  beconlemjilated  wiih- 
uuT  a  shudder. 

The  tiovernmenl,  ns  represented  by 
General  .Mori;an,  the  present  Indian  Com- 
missioner, has  entered  in  good  faith  and 
e^irnestness  upon  the  policy  of  civiliraiion. 
The  Government  pro^Mses  now  to  estab- 
lish schools  for  ail  Indian  children,  and 
as  rapidly  as  possible  tu  allot  ihcm  lands 
in  severahy.  While  the  (ioverntnftii  gives 
schonis  ihe  Churches  must  furnish  cvan- 
gelijiing  agencies  for  all  these  neglected, 
unfortunate  people. 

The  first  Stission  to  a  heathen  ppople 
by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was 
to  the  Wyandot  Imlians  ,it  Upper  San- 
dusky, O.  Cod  wondcirully  honoicd  nur 
work  among  that  pco|ile.  The  names  of 
John  Stewart.  Jantcs  U,  Kinley.  Russell 
Uigclow,  J,  C.  Brook,  and  others  vbu 
volunteered  to  serve  the  Wyandois.  are 
enshrined  in  the  bean  of  (he  Church  until 
this  day  because  of  ihcir  self-vacril'idng 
labors  in  that  Mission.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Methodism  in  later  ycari  nlackrnrd 
her  zeal  tor  the  evangeliiaiion  of  the 
American  Indian.  Now  Ihat  the  cundi- 
iionsarft  more  favorable  than  hereto  lore 
for  many  years.  Irt  the  Church  renew  her 
efforis  on  behalf  of  the  SJO.OOO  Indians 
that  still  remain  within  our  borders. 

At  the  recent  stssion  of  the  General 
Missionary  Committee  it  was  decided  to 
open  a  Mission  to  the  Navajo  Indians  to- 
caicd  in  llie  Nortli-wcsl  part  of  New  Mex- 
ico and  the  Norih-easi  part  of  Arizona, 
contingent  upon  the  contribution  of  $5,000 
for  that  special  purpose.  This  tribe  num- 
bers about  M.ooo  TOiils  and  is  almost 
entirely  without  teachers  and  missionaries. 
A  special  subscription  was  opened  in  the 
General  Missionarj-  Committee  and  the 
suniof  Si.Sjowas  subscribed  nnihespol. 
Wc  now  appeal  to  the  Cl'urch  losetid  in 
special  contributions  to  this  fund.  For 
every  contributinn  th<rrfi  will  be  retuntcd 
to  the  donor  the  receipt  of  our  treasurer, 
which  can  he  handed  to  your  pastor,  and 


Will  count  in  the  aggr^alc  contribuliott 
of  your  church  at  Conference.  Let  gifts 
to  Ibis  cause,  if  posMhIe,  be  over  and 
abtivc  >our  regular  annual  gift  to  Missions, 
Let  it  be  an  ainr/lim.i  tkuHk-ffftriHg. 

l)o  not  l.iy  this  appeal  down  with  the 
idea  thai  you  mi1I  take  it  up  agam  and 
conkider  it  at  a  future  time.  The  work 
sluiiild  Ik  opened  among  iheNavajose.irty 
tlie  coming  spring,  and  the  money  should 
lie  forwarded  at  once.  Let  c^cry  niem- 
(urr  of  the  Church  give  flomelhing  and 
give  immediitUfy.  If  more  is  given  than 
rs  needed  this  year  il  will  be  reserved  for 
neAl  year  fur  ihc  cniargcmcnt  of  the  worlc. 
■■  Give  and  il  shall  be  given  unto  you  :g(Kxl 
measure,  |>res»-d  down,  and  shaken  lu- 
gclher.  unci  running  over,  shall  men  give 
into  your  bocom." 

].ct  all  contributions  be  aildressed  10 
Dr.  A.  U.  Leonard,  150  Ktfib  Avenue. 
New  York.  C.  C.  McCaiik. 

J.  0.  Peck. 
A.  B.  Leonard. 


Our  niaal4tnar>r«  Niid  HfladOBN. 

Kcv.  J,  T.  McM.shon.of  India,  hasre- 
turned  to  the  United  States  an  account  o4 
the  health  of  hi*  wife. 

Rev.  George  B.  Hyde,  of  the  .Mexico 
Mission,  is  at  tlic  Atlanta  (Georgia) 
Medical  College,  uking  a  meilical  course. 

The  address  of  Rev.  W.  S.  Oldham. 
Supcriniendcnt  of  our  Malaysia  Missioi>. 
will  be  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  for  the  neat  thiec 
months. 

Lum  Foon.  who  was  coni-erted  lu  Cod 
in  San  Francisco,  under  Dr,  Gibson,  went 
to  China  last  year  as  a  scll-iiupportmg 
missionary. 

On  Jan.  30  there  sailed  for  Bishop 
Taylor's  Missions  in  Liberia  MIssE.  Knie 
Urr,  daughter  of  Rev.  J.  T.Orr.  of  the 
Illinois  Conference,  and  Mi»  Mary  O'Ncil, 
of  I'lHtburg.  I'a- 

A  MrihodiM  Episcopal  church  building 
was  dedicated  at  Nykoping.  Sweden,  on 
Dec.  33,  1S89,  It  cosit6.5oo,  <ill  of  which 
has  been  paid  but  about  $t.8oo.  The 
Church  has  a  membership  ol  1 10. 

Rev.  N.  L-  kockey,  of  C.iwnpore  Me- 
morial School.  India,  pleads  earnestly  (or 
$ro,oao  toward  tlie  endowment  of  the 
school,  and  decUrea  that  unless  help  is 
soon  receivrrl  the  school  must  be  dosed. 

Rev.  K.  Miyama  ami  wife,  who  have 
been  at  work  among  the  Japanese  in  San 
Francisco  and  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
left  San  Francisco  Jan.  M  for  Japan, 
where  ihcy  expect  to  enter  ihc  regular 
work  in  our  Missions. 

We  stated  List  month  thai  Ihe  organ  of 
ihc  Chitsttan  Missionary  Alliance  for  Jan. 
3  r^oTted  Rev,  C,  K.  Kupfer,  of  our 
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China  Mission,  as  having  taken  work  un- 
der ihe  Alliance.  We  are  notified  ihat 
fhe  annouM cement  was  a  mistake. 

The   Rev.  J.   Sanaker,   of  ChriMiania, 

NoTw;i}'.  writes  that  our  statistics  for  the 
Norwajf  Conference  should  be;  3[  native 
ordained  prc.icliers,  8  native  unprrfained 
preachers.  4.159  members,  600  probation- 
ers, 4,199  pupils  in  the  Sunday-schools. 

Bishop  Taylor  requested  that  his  Mis- 
sions in  the  Congo  Free  States  should  be 
incorporaledundcr  the  tULcor"  Methojisl 
Episcopal  Mission  of  Congo."  but  they 
have  been  officiallj?  recogni7cd  at  Brus- 
sels under  the  name  of  "  Bishop  Taylor's 
Self- supporting  Missions." 

Dr.  Burt  writes  from  Italy  thM  new 
quarters  for  our  church  services  have 
been  secured  in  Genoa  at  23  Piazaa  S. 
Donato.  They  are  attractive  and  are  cen- 
trally iocaied.  and  consist  of  an  apanmeiu 
for  the  minister,  rooms  for  a  day-school, 
and  a  hall  for  public  ser\-ices.  Sig.  G.  B. 
Cattuso  is  the  pastor. 

The  Christian  Arh'ociite  of  Tokyo, 
Japan,  dated  Dec.  iS,  notes  the  arrival  ol 
two  workers  of  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church — Miss  Ella  Bliiclfstock,  to 
establish  an  industrial  home  for  women  in 
Tokyo,  and  Miss  Lizzie  R,  Bender,  to 
teach  in  the  Tokyo  Ei-wa  Jo  Gakko  at 
Aoyaina. 

TJie  lioini-iy  Guardian  of  Dee.  28 
says:  "On  account  of  overwork  the  Rev. 
B.  H.  Badley  has  resigned  bis  position  as 
editor  of  the  Kaukab-i-Rind.  The  Kev. 
R.  Hoskins.  of  Shahjehanpore,  lias  been 
unanimously  elected  by  the  General  Book 
Committee  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  !o  take  his  place.  Many  friends  o( 
the  Kaukiib  will  be  sorry  to  lose  Dr, 
Badley  from  the  posiwliichhe  has  so  ably 
filled  lor  the  past  live  years." 

Rev.  A.  E.  Carlson  writes  from  Hel- 
singfors.  Finland  ;  "  1  have  three  several 
offices  to  perform  in  the  Church  .it  pres- 
ent, 1  am  the  preacher  in  charge  in  St, 
Pete-rsburg,  presiding  elder  of  Finland 
DisUicl,  and  editor  of  .Vyit  Biidbafafitn. 
A  new  Dissenter  law  for  the  dukedom  o( 
Finland  was' proclaimed  and  confirmed 
on  Nov.  ir.  Therefore  we  have  a  right 
to  organize  according  to  the  same  law 
legal  church  societies  in  Finland." 

Dr.  M,  C,  Harris,  of  San  Francisco, 
writes  that  Rev.  A.  N.  Fisher,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  visit  our  Japanese  Mis- 
sions in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  reports  the 
Mission  as  successful  in  proportion  to  its 
equipment.  A  large  number  of  Japanese 
are  coming  to  the  Islands,  over  one 
lhr>usaTkd  arriving  on  the  Sth  of  January. 
The   workers  arc  stationed   as  follows: 


Island  of  Kawai,  T.  Sunamoto  ;  Island  of 
Hawaii,  M.  Mitani:  Hawaii,  J.  Okahe ; 
Maui.  I.  Tokaiari;  Honolulu,  T.  Hase- 
g-awa  ,  Mr.  Kobayakaw,-!,  Secretary  of  the 
Mutual  Aid  Association  and  in  charge  of 
the  hospital  at  Honolulu. 

Wb  have  received  the  first  Annual  Rc- 
pon  of  the  Pai  Chai  Hak  Tang-,  On 
page  115  will  be  found  some  account  of 
the  school.  The  faculty  are  :  Henry  G. 
Appenzeller,  A.M..  Principal  and  Pro- 
fessor of  English  Literature;  Franklin 
Ohlinger,  A..M„  Professor  of  Historj-; 
George  Heber  Jones,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics ;  William  B.  Scranton,  M.U.,  in 
charge  of  the  medical  department ;  R. 
Harkness,  A.B.,  Profe-ssot  of  Science; 
Mrs.  Bertha  S.  Ohlinger,  Teacher  of  Mu- 
sic; Mrs.  Ella  D.  Appenieller,  Teacher 
of  Drawing;  Song  I'o  San  and  Yon  Chi 
Kyem,  Teachers  of  Chinese. 

Rev.  A.  W,  Prnutch  writes  from  Bom- 
hay,  Jan.  3:  "Rev.  John  T.  McMahon 
sails  for  America  jo-day.  Rev.  W.  E. 
Rohbins  and  Alfred  S.  Dyer.  o(  the  Bom- 
bay Ouiirdiiin,  go  to  China  to-day  with  a 
petition  to  urge  ihe  emperor  to  refuse  to 
renew  the  Opium  Treaty.  Assisted  by 
my  wife  and  three  friends  I  have  held  a 
series  of  forty-five  meelings  in  a,  hall, 
There  was  good  attendance,  good  a.tien- 
tion,  and  twenty  were  prayed  with,  but 
there  was  no  depth  of  conviction,  and  the 
converts  were  not  satisfactory.  If  the 
Church  were  to  send  a  live  ei'angclist  it 
would  be  wise.  There  a.re  in  Bombay 
^Q.oog  English-speaking  nOfi- Christians 
needing  the  power  o£  the  Gospel.'' 

Ko  Tieng  Sen  is  the  name  of  one  of  t!ie 
brightest  students  in  Foochow  University. 
Rev.  George  B.  Sinyih,  writing  of  him. 
says:  "Last  Sunday  night  at  our  church, 
before  a  large  audience,  he  preached  the 
best  sermon  1  ever  heard  in  the  church. 
He  preached  especially  to  the  young  peo- 
ple, whom  he  thoroughly  understands. 
Tiicy  all  respect  and  love  him.  He  is  a 
leader  in  every  thing.  He  is  ahead  of 
every  other  student  in  the  class,  and  on 
the  playground  he  can  shout  louder,  run 
faster,  and  do  every  thing  belter  than  any 
one  else.  All  the  while  there  is  no  more 
thoroughly  modest  boy  in  the  whole  school. 
I  sometimes  feel  it  is  worth  one's  while  to 
be  here  to  leach  him.  He  will  become  a 
great  force  yet,  and  may  be  the  St.  Paul 
of  this  part  of  the  countrj'." 

Bishop  Andrews  writes  of  the  Cen- 
tral China  Mission:  "There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  a  brighter  day  is  about  to 
dawn  on  our  work  in  Cenir.TLl  China— has. 
indeedj  already  dawned.  The  Mission  is 
located  in  (he  midst  of  a  dense  population. 
Around  our  four  great  centers  are 
gathered  cities  and  villages  and  hamlets 


almost  without  number.  Other  great 
centers  to  be  occupied  are  close  at  hand, 
in  many  cases  separated  only  by  the 
mig-hty  flow  of  the  great  Yangise  River. 
Here  are  people  enough  to  demand  all  the 
men  and  the  means  which  the  Church  can 
furnish,  even  were  its  /eal  increased  a 
hundred-fold.  Our  work  in  this  field,  re- 
tarded by  many  causes,  no>v  begins  tO 
put  on  new  energy  and  to  make  gains 
which  are  prophetic,  as  all  believe,  of  much 
larger  results  in  the  near  future.  The 
native  assistants  have  been  few,  bui  are 
beginning  lo  multiply,  and  the  schools 
specially  directed  to  the  preparation  of 
teachers,  Eihle-womcnp  colporieurs,  ^md 
preachers  are  being  reorganiied  and  In- 
vigorated. 1  see  nothing  in  the  present 
aspect  of  the  Mission  lo  discourage,  hut 
much  lo  awaken  expectation  of  rapid 
growth." 


dorl-oii«i  N^«v>^  f^om  India,. 

Rev,  E,  W.  Parker.  D,D.,  PrcsMbng  El- 
der of  the  Rohilkund  District,  North  India 
Conference,  writes  to  the  missionary-  office 
Tinder  dale  of  Dec.  10,  1889  ; 

"Our  Rohilkund  District  Conference 
and  camp-meeting  '  Is»i  Mela  '  closed  yes- 
terday. It  was  held  as  usual  at  Chan- 
dousi.  BishopTliohurn  was  present,  and 
according  to  the  census  taken  by  the  dif- 
ferent circuits  there  were  3jaoo  in  camp 
on  the  ground,  besides  the  people  who 
came  and  went.  On  the  last  day  in  the 
alternoon  our  congregalion  numbered 
from  3,000  to  4.000  people,  who  re- 
maiaed  for  two  hours  while  four  of  us 
spoke,  besides  the  singing,  Oiir  religious 
meetings  surpassed  any  thing  ever  seen 
in  this  part  of  India  before.  In  one  day 
330  different  persons  were  forward  for 
prayers;  1 50  Were  forward  at  one  time, 
nearly  all  of  whom  professed  conversion. 
Their  testimony  was  very  satisfactory  in- 
deed. These  who  wete  converted  were 
wealthy  persons  who  had  been  recently 
baptjied  and  had  learned,  much  before, 
and  most  of  them  were  living  consilient 
lives  as  far  aS  they  knew,  but  they  did  not 
have  a  satisfactory  experience,  or  perhaps 
h.iil  none  at  all,  only  that  they  wanted  to 
follow  Jesus.  These  came  forward  until 
there  were  very  few  left  in  the  camp, 
adults  or  children,  who  were  not  skived. 
It  is  a  work  thai  will  live  and  grow,  and 
these  people  will  be  witness&s  all  through 
our  field.  They  come  from  places  all 
along  the  lines  of  work,  from  seventy  to 
one  hundred  miles  in  each  dii*ection,  and 
they  will  go  back  to  many  countries  to 
tell  their  storj-. 

"  This  year  nearly  all  our  work  at  this 
mclawai  in  the  line  of  a  united,  pcrrsistent 
effort  to  gel  all  really  converted,  and  we 
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had  tigt  few  services  especially  far  ihc 
wiirkrrs.btii  the  work  for  the  unsnved  did 
All  our  workers  niore  good  than  special 
niPciiny?  for  them  usually  do.  Tlie  best 
parr  o(  the  work  was  the  nc*v  inspiration 
which  ihe  workers  reteii-ed.  We  coulil 
not  live  without  this  nnnual  gathering;. 
(>ur  people  xre  90  MxitCTeil  xnionj;  ihe 
heathen,  and  often  only  a  very  few  in  each 
«illi£c.  with  opposition,  persecuiion,  ridi- 
oale.anil  discouragement.  thAi  they  would 
Vr^z  heart  were  it  not  for  this  wunilcrful 
season  of  blessin]j  each  year.  T!]e».  vxwf 
nt  oar  ItAcbcrs  and  preachers  do  not  know 
bow  to  Itsid  people  up  lo  rcceirc  Christ, 
Imi,  having  taught  thr-m  (he  way,  they  ai* 
jirepareii)  to  receive  iIk  Holy  <ihosi  at 
thtt  meeitng.  Thus  this  mela  dues  more  to 
m-ikc  Dur  work  permanent  than  any  thing 
eke.  More  Ih^in  joo  vrere  converted.  1 
•m  sure. 

"Our  District  Conference  is  a  very  larffc 
body. 

-There  were  this  ye.*»r  meinben  of  the 
Atintdl  Cotifcrettce,  ji  \  ordained  local 
-■  rher*.  9  ;  other  local  preachers.  6S  ; 
-  >i  ij'icri,  niysthcing  employed  as  teach- 
«rB.t}S:  stewards. lr<tdcn<.  and  Sunday- 
school  »>i»crintcndenls.  :i.  Totnl  mem- 
\xn.  368. 

-This,  however,  does  not  siiow  how 
nuny  men  were  appointed  by  the  Hishop. 
fuftoida  the  local  prcochcntamlcxhott- 
er«  ;iren  above  ^i.  members  there  were 
no  Christian  teachers,  not  members  of 
the  Conference,  whose  appointments  were 
arrattged  here.  So  that  the  liibhop  re- 
ceiN'ed  a  list  of  lo;  appointments  with  the 
niniev  of  z<fj  workers  hestiles  the  members 
who  are  in  uurtheulogical  school,  nukiiif; 
a  tola]  of  535  persons  whose  names  were 
reAil  olf.  not,  of  course,  including  the  mem- 
bers of  Ihe  Annual  Conference.  Is  this 
the  largest  Conference  in  the  Church? 
Could  you  sec  this  mcla  and  these  workers 
and  out  young  people,  some  600  present. 
y»a  would  underst.-tnd  why  we  expect 
Creat  things  (or  the  future. 

"One  thing  in  connection  with  this 
Dinrkt  Conference  is  worthy  of  note. 
Hoc  arc  missionaries,  Euraaians,  educat- 
ed, oidained  minbtcrs.  head-masters  of 
our  Mhools,  with  men  less  educated  or 
down  to  the  convert  just  from  the  '  raw 
beithen  ;"  and  yet  perfect  h.-irmony  pre- 
vailed (mm  beginning  to  end,  and  when 
the  poor  ^norant  men  just  out  of  idolatry 
w«re  forward  for  salvation  the  mission- 
i-'-k  native  preachers,  head-maslers.  and 
tvr.>cn  were  all  mixed  up  trving  to  teach 
:h(  poor  inquirers  and  helpthem  through. 

"  Tberr  were  present  at  our  meet  i  ng  t  wo 

geMlemen  from  New  York,  Mr.  Brooks 

■  I  'Mf.Crittetidon.  of  the  Florence  Night 

:  ;a  in  >'ew  York  city.    They  were 


very  much  encouraged  by  what  ihey  saw. 
In  our  sacramental  service  it  so  h.-ippcned 
that  they  took  the  elements  from  the  hand 
of  a  native  minister,  and  one  remarked 
that  he  hatl  not  expected  to  ever  receive 
the  sacrament  from  the  Ivmds  of  a  man 
who  had  been  a  worshiper  of  idols.  It 
was  an  interesting  sight,  a  layman  of 
New  York  knedin;;  lo  receive  the  sacra- 
ment from  one  of  India's  sons,  rcftccmcd 
in  Christ  from  the  awfully  sinful  depths  of 
idolatry.    '  Cilory  to  Ihc  l.amb  ! ' 

"  One  word  about  our  permanent 
growth  as  adislticl.  Up  lo  Oct.  3.  i8&> 
— the  time  0/ closing  our  stntimieal  year— 
our  b.tplisms  nunit)ered.  children.  IA73; 
adults,  1.893:  total,  3.966.  Membership, 
probationers.  3,545;  mtritilicrs,  3,915; 
total,  6,470.  Christian  communily,  chil- 
dren, 3,774;  adults,  6,160:  total,  8,934. 
Last  year  our  membership  was  4.976— an 
incre.nse,  therefore,  of  1.494.  Hence  our 
permanent  Incicase  is  keeping  well  up 
with  the  number  of  adult  baptisms. 
Though  some  will  fall  back,  and  death 
breaks  our  ranks,  our  children  come  along 
and  help  till  up  the  vac-incies. 

"  Our  baptisms  last  year  were.  1,457  : 
lh>5  year,  2.966,  and  if  the  brethren  during 
1890  t>apti/e  ihe  present  inqiiiiers  only 
ihey  will  report  quite  4,000,  1  Ixlicvc. 

■'God  is  selling  before  us  many  open 
door».  One  community  or  casie  of  f.irm- 
ers— a  high  caste  and  indcpciideiu— is  be- 
inj;  opened  to  us  of  late.  There  are  37,000 
of  these  in  two  counties.  All  we  need  for 
such  work  is  afciv  of  those  cheap  schools, 
costing  about  8  or  10  rupees  per  month, 
anri  yet  we  can't  gel  even  this.  Cod  is 
leading  us.  and  he  will  give  us  the  mean», 
if  not  mone  way.  he  will  in  another.  We 
must  go  forward,  and  we  dare  not  go  on 
without  teachers, 

"Could  you  lias's  seen  our  young  peo- 
ple's meetings  you  would  have  rejoiced, 
lor  ihey  .ire  our  hope  for  the  future.  At 
the  'I.;il  Fito  ffliig  '  (Anti-iubocco  army) 
w«  marshaled  full  a  thousand  strong  for 
pure  lives  and  clean  mouths.  There  arc 
2,000  in  the  army  in  all.  At  our  '  King's 
Daughters"  meeting  no  lc»s  than  300 
educated  young  women  and  girls  wete 
prctcnt.  Our  educated  women  .-trcmoMly 
young,  as  so  short  a  time  ago  no  women 
read  in  the  province.  At  our  Young 
People's  Epworlh  League  district  metrting 
no  less  Ihnn  6ooyniing  people  were  pres- 
ent, ami  the  battalion  of  boy?  and  girls 
banded  together  to  collect  money  for 
self-support  came  out  in  strength, 

"These  young  people,  with  their  sing- 
ing, their  joyous  tcsitmonics,  their  meet* 
ings  for  self -improvement,  form  a  very 
blessed  phase  of  our  mda.  Most  of  these 
are  cuiivefCetl  and  menibersof  ourChurch, 


and  from  these  e.tch  year  we  are  drawing 
our  teachers  and  preachers,  and  with 
these  we  can  goon  gathering  in  the  ihou- 
sandsand  be  sure  of  having  trained,  saved 
teachers  to  teach  them." 


**  A   natler    sf    X«lnnliil*niriiti>  tw 
.n^lllodlMN**  farcninal  lllolorlai*. 

(Ktv.  Abel  &ir>ei».  D.I'  .  LL.II..  Ihe  tiulnent 
ltw4«tian  rjf  M<Lh»litni,  ivhu  »  ipcndiiij;  tlic  *inlcrUk 
l>9uthmt  CdlifuEnu,  ptnt  ihcafl  Iido  of  kecQ  duiVfiH 
moiil  :| 

CORUKAbo,  CAt_  Kov.  19,  1889. 

Rev.  Martm  L.  Ta/I,  Brooklyn.  A'.  V.: 

Dear  Sir  :  1  thank  you  most  heartily 
for  your  letter  and  the  inclosed  circulars. 
The  project  of  the  Peking  Vniv^silf  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  one  of  the 
most  tnipikriani  phases  01  our  whole 
Chinese  Mts^iun  sthcme.  My  article  in 
Tke  C/iritliati  AdvoiiUe.  lo  which  j'ou 
allude,  expresses  my  most  sober  convic- 
tion respecting  the  means  of  Christian 
suceess  in  Ihe  tiast  ;  we  VMi'&X ^r&mui^aU 
the  Gospel  there  indeed,  as  the  primary 
instrumentality  of  our  work ;  but  how 
promulgale  it? 

I  do  not  doubt,  after  considerable  local 
study  of  the  q'testiwn,  that  the  Chnstian 
school  is  our  most  effective  Fncthod  of  11* 
prom uiga lion.  Its  promulg.ition,  in  any 
way.  is  what  in  the  apostolic  age  was 
nieaiil  by  -preaching  "  it.  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  in  India,  China,  and  Japan 
Cliri«lian  instruction  is  the  best  preach- 
ing and  Ihe  school  is  the  best  chapcL 
We  thus  bring  the  young  under  our  in- 
fluence, and  the  young  in  these  l.inds  arc 
our  chief  hope.  Besides  this  insiru- 
mentality  we  should  have,  and  do  have, 
the  homilciic  or  pulpit  mode  of  prcnib- 
ing.  The  two  sliould  be  combined,  and 
are,  in  all  our  Missions  there.  It  should 
not  be  a  question  among  us  which  is  the 
most  desirable;  both  should  be  consi<lrred 
indispensable  and  inseparable.  But  lam 
convinced  that  we  could  never  l>e  thor- 
oughly successful  wiihout  the  school. 

It  is  a  mailer  of  astonishment  that  the 
capital  of  China  should  siilL  be  without 
a  Christian  college  or  university,  lis  ex- 
isting inilicutions  of  this  characlcc  teach 
no  ilislinclively  Chiitliati  or  nominally 
Christian  truth.  It  will  be  not  only 
greatly  to  the  honor,  but  also  to  the 
efliciency.  of  Methodism  in  China  If  our 
Church  shall  be  the  first  lo  rear  in  Peking 
such  an  institution. 

I  hope  you  will  be  able  lo  impress  our 
people  at  home  with  this  thought:  In  a 
country  (the  only  one  in  Ihe  history  of 
the  world)  whose  only  titles  to  office,  and 
whose  only  nobitlty.  apart  from  its  royal 
family,  .ire  based  on  literary  qualilicii- 
llons.  a  well-equipped  university,  erected 
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at  the  capital  ami  exCellinf;  .ill  the  native 
colleges  there,  in  the  advanced  knowl- 
edge of  Europe  and  America,  cannot  fail 
to  exert  a  commanding  influence  and  to 
be  an  imposing  and  monumental  bene- 
diction or  Christianity. 

I  sometimes  dare  to  hope  that  I  may 
again  see  China  and  Japan.  Great  days 
are  at  hand  there,  and  1  wish  to  witness 
their  fuller  dawn. 

With  much  regard,  yours  truly, 

Abel  Stevens. 

The  Nashville  Christian  Advocale  of 
November  14  pertinently  says:  "The 
time  to  help  the  educational  enterprise  is 
when  it  is  struggling  into  life.  When  it 
has  succeeded  without  you  your  gift  will 
have  lost  much  of  its  value.  When  it 
shall  have  failed,  because  you  and  others, 
equally  hesitant  and  slow,  did  not  act 
promptly,  your  post-mortem  regrets  will 
be  fruitless." 


A  rhrtBlin«BOin  wllh  a  Lltlle  HUtory  ( 
ar,  «  Leller  Mrblch  Explain*  Ilitelr. 

•        *        Dec.  27,  1889. 
Rev.  Marcus  L.  Taft  : 

Dear  Brother:  When  1  first  read 
of  the  proposed  university  at  Pelting  my 
interest  was  awakened  in  the  project,  and 
I  took  your  address,  hoping  some  time  to 
send  you  a  little  money. 

Realizing  the  urgency  of  the  call  for  an 
educational  work  of  a  high  order  among 
that  ancient  people,  and  believing,  as  Ur. 
Abel  Stevens  has  expressed  it,  that  great 
days  are  at  hand  for  China,  1  longed  for 
the  privilege  of  doing  something  for  that 
school,  and  as  ClirisTmas  was  approaching 
1  decided  to  send  an  offering  for  the  work. 

A  little  history  attaches  to  this  gift, 
which,  I  trust,  will  not  be  devoid  of  in- 
terest to  the  Chinese.  Inclosed  1  send 
you  "The  Story  of  My  Life."  written  by 
A  Chinese  woman,  which  is  the  introduc- 
tion to  this  history. 

Prompted  by  feelings  of  gratitude,  he- 
fore  their  return  to  Cliina  Mr.  and   Mrs, 

L F .  made  me  a  present  of  some 

money,  which  at  that  time  1  intended  to 
devote  to  another  purpose,  but  now  I 
prefer  to  give  it  to  this  cause. 

A  few  more  words  will  give  the  sequel 

of  Mrs.    L F 's  life.     Returning 

to  China  in  the  hot  season,  her  younger 
daughter,  a  delicate  child,  sickened  and 
died,  and  three  months  later  her  mother 
followed  her  to  the  spirit-land.  Gospel 
hymns  and  the  sweet  promises  of  the 
Bible  were  her  comfort  in  the  dark  hours 
of  heratfliction.  She  wrote:  "Ihavenot 
the  slightest  doubt  but  that  Rhoda  is  sale 
in  the  arms  of  her  Saviour.  "  At  another 
time:  "  We  can  say,  'the  Lord  g.ivc,  and 


the  Lord  hath  taken   away;  blessed  be 
the  name  of  the  Lord,' " 
!     I   have  added  some  to  the   money  of 

■  which  I  have  spoken,  and  for  the  sake  of 
the  womanhood  of  China  I  wish  to  give 
$100  to  the  Peking  University,  as  a  memor- 
ial of  this  Christian  Chinese  wife  and 
mother  who   has   passed  beyond  in  hope 

:  of  a  glorious  immorlalily. 

Sister  sends  $50.  and  inclosed  you  will 
find  a  check  for  $150.  I  wrote  for  circu- 
lars on  Christmas  Day,  not  expecting  to 
be  able  to  send  the  money  quite  so  soon. 
1  shall  be  glad  10  get  them,  however. 
when  ihey  come. 

(Signed  with  the  name  and  address  of 
the  writer.) 

A  ChrlBtniKB  Card  n-om  ralirornla. 

Last  Christmas  a  Christian  lady    en- 
gaged in  mission  work  among  the  Chi- 
nese in  California  penned  a  postal-card 
I  with  these  words  : 

!  *■  Please  icnJ  mc  nome  circulars  regarding;  the 
PekinB  Uniuereiii-.  I  am  ileeply  inieresled  in  the 
project  and  hope  lo  be  able  to  send  a  Utile  mnney  for 

I  ir  before  long." 

The  evening  mail  of  the  same  day  in 

■  which  this  Christmas  card  was  received 
brought  a  letter  from  the  same  lady,  in- 
closing a  check  of  $150  for  the  Peking 
University  from  herself  and  sister. 

Such  prompt,  cheerful  giving  as  ex- 
hibited by  these  two  sisters  spontaneously 
springs  from  love  to  Christ.     Such  love 

I  to  Christ  prompted  Isabella  of  Castile  to 

I  pledge  her  jewels,  while  others  hesitated  or 
refused  to  give,  in  order  that  Christopher 

'Columbus  might  carry  the  story  of  the 
Cross  "10  the  vast  and  magnificent  em- 

'  pire  of  (he  Great  Khan."  Such  love  to 
Christ  caused  Mary  to  break  the  alabaster 

j  box  of  ointment  to  pour  on  the  head  of 
her  Saviour. 


KolPB  from  niBilon  PlPlda. 

The  increase  in  the  attendance  and  in- 
terest at  the  Chinese  Mission,  No.  200  West 
23d  Street.  New  York  city,  is  very  gratify- 
ing.    Additional  teachers  are  needed. 
The    Kev.   J.  G.  Lansing  reports  that 

I  Rev.  James  Cantinc,  the  first  missionary 
of  the  recently-organized  Arabian  Mission, 
has  gone  to  Syria,  where  he  will  spend  the 

:  winter  in  carrying  on  his  Arabic  studies. 

'  He  will   soon   be   joined   by  Mr.  T.  M, 

,  Zwerner.  and  the  two  will  then  proceed 
to  their  field  of  labor  in  south-western 
Arabia.  The  chief  object  of  this  Mission 
is  to  do  pioneer  work  in  behalf  of  Moslems 
and  slaves.     The  workers  are  to  be  sup- 

■  ported  by  funds  sent  from  America. 

!  Mexico, 

'      Rev.  W.  T.  Green  writes  from  .San  Luis 

',  Potosi,  Mexico :  "  The  priests  have  great 


influence  with  the  people,  and  teach  them 
that  the  Protestants  are  possessed  of  sa- 
lanic  spirits,  and  that  the  Bible  from  which 
the  Protestants  learn  their  religion  is  a 
false  Bible  and  teaches  many  things  thai 
are  wrong." 

Dr.  I.  G.  John  writes  as  follows :  "  We 
saw  in  the  cathedral  in  Mexico  City  two 
pictures  of  purgatory.  In  one  the  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  supported  by.  the 
Virgin,  were  hearing  their  appeals  and 
sending  little  angels  to  rescue  the  souls 
from  the  flames.  Among  those  writhing 
in  torment  were  kings  and  queens,  popes 
with  triple  crowns,  and  men.  women,  and 
children  of  low  degree.  In  the  other  pict- 
ure the  pope  was  the  central  figure  to 
whom  the  prayers  of  the  suffering  souis 
were  addressed.  On  either  side  of  the 
pope  was  a  priest  with  a  rope  lifting  the 
wretched  souls  out  of  their  torment.  The 
control  such  a  belief  gives  to  the  priests, 
whose  intervention  is  necessary  to  drag 
the  souls  of  the  dead  out  of  purgatorial 
horrors,  can  be  easily  imagined.  Men  and. 
women  who  are  taught  that  their  departed 
parents  or  children  are  writhing  in  such 
intolerable  misery  will  drain  themselves  of 
their  last  dollar  to  procure  their  deliver- 
ance." 

South  America. 

The  Presbyterian  Mission  in  Chili  has 
two  excellent  schools  :  the  Instituto  Intcr- 
nacional,  in  Santiago,  with  7  professors 
and  150  pupils,  and  the  school  in  ValjM- 
raiso,  with  over  200  pupils. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Harwell  writes  from 
Piracicaba.  Brazil :  "  The  established  re- 
ligion of  Brazil  has  been  Romanism- 
Among  the  common  people  it  has  planted 
a  paganism  as  repugnant  as  that  of  Af- 
rica ;  and  in  the  higher  classes  religious 
indifference,  skepticism,  and  open  atheism. 
The  system  of  morality  sanctioned  is 
purely  heathenish.  Concubinage  is  ap- 
proved by  the  almost  universal  example  of 
the  priests.  The  stigma  attached  to  ille- 
gitimate birth  in  other  countries  is  here 
almost  entirely  wanted.  All  over  the  land 
are  scattered  miracle-working  images." 

Europe. 

The  Baptist  Mission  in  Abo,  the  capital 
of  Finland,  has  lately  celebrated  the  second 
anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the 
Church.  Fifteen  members  were  received 
by  baptism  last  year. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Von  Dollinger  re- 
moves one  who  has  been  prominent  ii 
Europe  among  those  who  svere  unwilling 
to  continue  as  members  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  or  enter  the  Protestant 
communion,  and  unable  to  establish  a 
church  which  would  be  either  self-satisfy- 
ing or  enduring. 


A'Or£S  FROM  M/SS/ON   FIELDS. 
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In  Hvhcmi:!  ihc  AuMnan  aulhontiM 
have  pertniKed  Pratcstaats  to  conduct 
family  worthip  in  Ibcir  own  houKCx  in  ihr 
pttMDCC  of  "invited  guetls."  Thi*  per- 
miksrun  i^  nuw  withdrAwn.  and  &n  npiK.il 
to  Vienna  Iu9  resulted  in  the  appeal  liein); 
irfuMrd  awl  the  intolerance  cantirnictl. 

The  Old  Cathoik  bishops  ol  Holland. 
Gcrttuny.  and  SwitierUnd  in  n  joint  tlrc- 
lar.iticn  give  notice  th^l  while  they  »jcft 
ihe  infalliliiliCy  of  the  potie  itit-y  Mill  rec- 
ogni/«  him  Jia  the  Church's  primaie ;  and 
or  ihc  ruchiiiist  ihcy  say.  •■  Wc  aJtiL-rc  in 
all  iid«hty  to  the  ancient  Catholic  faiih. 
bciicvini;  that  we  receive  the  botiy  and 
Uood  at  our  Lord  J«us  Christ  himself 
under  ihc  formt  of  bread  and  wine" 

Syria. 

The  oew  IVotcstanl  Church  in  Uclhlc- 
hem.  ihc  building  of  which  was  interrupted 
in  |8S8.  i«now  to  Ik  completed,  the  ftult.-in 
h.iving  conwnted  at  the  request  of  the 
lifrman  emperor. 

Kci-.  A.  W.  Schapira.  wriiins  ^boul  JaUa 
Sjfi*  andtt&  MedieAl  Mission,  uys:  •■  A 
mrdita)  misaion  is  the  muM  impottant 
agency  m  any  field  where  the  Church  of 
Clinst  cmlraTOT>  to  extend  charity  and 
l.ir]r!ii)!j;;iir  it*  life-girmj;  doi-trin**.  Iti 
i.Mi  wiiy  wc  follow  our  Matter  in  theory- 
anil  practice.  Christ's  jirc.«  commissiiin 
wfts  to  preich  his  kingdom  and  to  heal 
tlie  sick,  and  thiiii  the  doctor  opens  the 
(toor  for  the  niiuionary  from  which  he 
m^i  otheTM-isc  have  been  3|iurncd." 

Dr.  U.  W.  Torrance  is  in  charge  of  the 
Metluul  MisMon  on  the  lake  of  Galilee,  of 
Ihe  Fret  Church  of  Scoibnd,  and  resides 
«t  Tiberias.  Me  writes  that  it  is  a  hard 
thing  for  a  Jew  to  become  a  Chrl«iian  in 
TtbcTiAS.  The  Jewish  rabbi  supplies  the 
whok  cominunily  with  bread.  The  mo- 
ment one  of  them  is  known  to  have  a  tik- 
ing  li*  ilic  Mission  or  for  ttic  New  Testa- 
ment hi;  allowance  of  brcnd  is  stopped. 
and  that  means  starvation.  The  doctor 
Wirvcs  that  the  moment  they  can  earn 
Iheir  bread  hundreds  of  them  will  come 
oni  boldly  for  Christ. 

JAPAN'. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Tyng.  writing  of  Uud- 
dhiwn  in  J^pan,  says:  "The  conflict  of 
Buddhum  against  ihc  Cliristian  faith  is 
atnoUflg  more  and  more  the  aspect  of  a 
dratb-si  niggle." 

A  mssioBary  in  Japan  writes :  "  Jnpan 
b  Ridlcd  and  watting  for  the  nnnl^ljng. 
U'tiat  shall  ihc  mold  be:  Chnatianily 
or  rtvfidefity  ?  " 

UiM  I)au;;ha[lay  writes  from  Japan : 
"  There  has  been  foe  more  ih;in  a  year  a 
rexiion  m  the  feelings  of  llir  people  frnm 
the  perfecily  reckless  abanilim  with  which 
tbcy  urtre  giring  up  national  thought  ami 


i-ustomsand  accepting  every  thing  fwvign, 
good  and  bad.  Old-time  pride  .iivd  con- 
Hervati&m  are  again  assertiiig  themtclvcs ; 
even  Buddhism  wcms  to  be  making  a 
dcs(>cratc  effort  lo  renew  its  lease  of  lift. 
Foreigners  are  not  treated  with  ihe  same 
deference  as  during  the  put  few  years, 
iind  many  of  our  customs  are  being 
openly  and  severely  criticised. " 

China. 

It  i»  reported  from  Chin.t  ihat  -'  the 
conservative  element  h.is  triumphed,  and 
the  building  of  tnorc  railroads  is  indef- 
initely postponed." 

Dr.  ](enry  says  that  the  I*rcs1j>ncrian 
mHsionaries  of  Canton,  China,  waited  ten 
years  for  thdr  first  convert,  another  ten 
for  ten  more  converts  and  a  tliird  AncaAv 
for  the  first  hundred  Christians  in  con- 
nection with  their  rutivc  churches.  Kut 
during  the  ten  years  from  iSSo  lo  1890 
they  luivc  had  the  jo)*  of  welcoming  seven 
hundred  new  converts. 

A  missionary  in  Ichang.  China,  lells  of 
a  noble  Christian  Chinese  boy  in  hih 
school.  He  says,  "Tan  Chec-chic  was 
one  of  the  t>rst  to  t.'tke  his  stand  for  Jesus, 
and  he  has  shown  his  feet  arc  on  a  rock. 
When  asked  one  day  to  worship  the  lam- 
ily  idols  he  said  he  cnul<l  not  do  so.  iis 
he  was  sure  the  idols  were  false,  and 
began  to  tell  them  of  the  true  God.  Ihs 
parents  w«re  horrified  at  his  pret.uiiipliMn 
and  gave  him  a  beating.  By  anil  by 
he  got  his  mother  10  listen  10  what  he 
had  to  say,  and  brought  her  to  our  serv- 
ices. She  was  also  converted,  but  the 
father  remained  verj'  hard  and  caused 
them  to  lead  a  most  miserable  life,  even 
coming  on  Sunday  and  nnlering  his  wife 
home  in  the  middle  of  our  worship.  Like 
Inie  diitcijdrs  the  mother  am)  her  bo}' 
bore  .ill  things  uith  patience,  iind  you  will 
tx:  iflad  to  know  that  old  Mr.  Tan  has 
just  told  ua  that,  though  he  intends  him- 
self to  follow  the  ways  of  his  fathers,  he 
thinks  well  of  the  religion  of  JesusChrist. 

In  the  Amoy  China  Mis&ion  of  the  Re. 
formed  Church  arc  IJ  misstonarics  from 
the  United  States.  The>afeKev.  J.  V.  N. 
Talmagc,  D.D.,  and  wife.  Rev.  Daniel 
Rapaljc.  D.  D.,  and  wife.  Rev,  Leonard 
\V.  Kip  ami  wife.  Rev.  Alctsndcr  S.  S.\n 
Dyck  and  wife,  Rev.  Philip  W.  Titchcr 
and  wife.  Rev,  John  G,  Fagg  and  wife. 
John  A.  Otle.  ,M.»,.  Miss  Mary  E.  Tal- 
iTiagr,  an<l  Miss  Catharine  M.  T.tlmage. 
The  mission  centers  at  three  principal 
stations.— Amoy.  Chiang  Chiti,  and  Sio- 
Khc.  There  arc  also  19  out-slaiions. 
The  churches  number  8.  with  861  com- 
municants. 

The  China  Mission  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  was 


heUI  al  Suchow.  Ul-c.  It- 15.  Ki*v. 
A.  P.  Parker,  D.D..  was  elected  a  del- 
egate to  tlie  General  Conference  that 
meets  in  St.  Louis  next  May.  Rev.  C. 
F.  Rcid  was  made  presiding  elder  of  the 
Shanghai  District,  Rev.  D.  L.  Anderson 
presiding  elder  of  the  Suchmv  District. 
The  oilier  apjMinimenls  were.  College 
Station,  V.  J,  Allen  ;  8ung-hiang  Circuii. 
W.  B.  Burke ;  Tsing  Pu  Circuit.  H.  L- 
Gray;  Nansiang  Circuit,  .M.  B.  llill; 
8uchaw  SiHiion,  J.  L.  Hendry  ;  Buffini;' 
ton  Institute.  A,  P.  Parker ;  Anglo- 
Chinese  College.  Y.  ].  Allen.  W.  B.  U<.»- 
Hctl.  G.  K.  I.oehr.  The  lollowing  arc  the 
more  important  of  Ihc  statistics  presented 
at  the  Conference-  Mission.inrs  iif  Ihc 
parent  board,  including  wiv««,  18 ;  and  of 
ihe  woman's  bo^inl.  14.;  stations.  6:  sub- 
stations, 7  ;  nain-e  membership.  312  ;  lo- 
C.1I  prr.icherSi  \i\  probationers,  \\h' 
infants  bapiiied,  8:  adults  bapiiied.  53; 
ordained  preachers  (natives).  4:  un- 
ordained.  to:  colporteurs  and  helpers.  >; 
Anglo-Chinexe  schools,  3  ;  pupils,  30; ; 
boys'  tKiarding-Mhool.  1  :  pupils.  63: 
day>schools.  31;  pupils.  $79:  foreign 
icichcrs.  14;  native  teachers.  4;,  I^iinday- 
schools.  30 ;  Icichers.  73  :  pupils.  6G6. 
Hospitals.  3  ;  patients,  104:7-  MisMon- 
ary  collections:  paid  by  foreign  tnission- 
aries,  ^908  38;  by  native  Christians, 
$135  S*-    Total.  $1, [43  96- 

tSDIA. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Waugh  writes  from  India: 
"  .After  more  than  thirty  )-ears  in  India  I 
am  daily  more  and  more  impressed  >Mtb 
and  astonished  at  (he  marvelous  progress 
ev.-mgctiiaiion  has  made  and  is  makin)f 
in  this  countrj." 

A  inanifrslo  has  been  issuttl  by  >oinc 
of  the  .MohaiiiniPil-in  religious  leaders  of 
India  against  the  Christians,  and  espe- 
cially against  permitting  Christian  women 
entering  their  houses.  It  says,  "  These 
women  come  in  order  that  i hey  may  be- 
guile Mohammedan  women  .ind  make 
Ihem  Chnstians.  and  that  then  ihcy  may 
by  meansof  tlicm  cn^n.ire  the  men  also. 
Therefore  whoever  allows  these  women 
to  come  into  his  house  he  doe%  in  truth 
destroy  the  root  of  his  true  faith,  Islam- 
Whatever  Mohammedan  allows  such 
women  lo  coi^c  into  his  house  commits  a 
great  sin." 

In  (he  caste  schools  all  over  India  one 
very  great  obstacle  has  b«en  child-mar- 
riages. Many  of  the  children  are  very 
young;  and  Mrs.  Pearce,  speaking  of  her 
school  at  Madras,  says,  "  It  sometimes 
ha]ipens  that  one  of  Ihc  pupils  will  be 
absent  (or  a  (ew  week«  and  Ihen  return 
with  the  ■  wcdding.c.ird '  alwut  her  neck  \ 
but  I  am  thankful  the  number  thus  mar- 
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ried  is  small."  A  little  later  she  writes  of 
a  boarding-school  for  girls  opened  in 
the  mission  compound,  in  a  zenana  house, 
that  will  hold  fifty  girls  i  and  she  adds, 
"  So  greatly  is  the  desire  for  the  educa- 
tion of  girls  increasing  that,  wonderful  to 
say,  though  some  of  the  children  are 
poor,  and  some  of  the  very  lowest  grades, 
they  are  allowed  to  attend  the  caste  girls' 
schools,  and  so  Christian  and  non-Chris- 
tian girls,  caste  and  non-caste,  high  and 
low.  rich  and  poor,  sit  together  side  by 
side,  and  chat  away  as  though  there  were 
no  such  thing  in  the  world  as  this  abom- 
inabte  caste.  Verily,  "this  is  the  Lord's 
doing,  and  it  is  marvelous  in  our  eyes." " 

Afkica. 

The Trappists,  an  order  of  Jesuits,  have 
lately  commenced  work  in  South  Africa 
on  a  large  scale,  and  their  mode  of  oper- 
ations is  to  civilize  Ihem  first  and  then 
make  Trappists  of  them. 

The  Baptist  .\fissionarji  Magazine 
chronicles  what  it  believes  to  be  the  first 
Christian  baptism  in  ihe  Upper  Congo 
Valley  above  Stanley  Pool.  It  is  in  the 
Baptist  Mission  at  Equator  Station,  800 
miles  from  the  sea.  The  convert's  name 
is  Mangi,  but  he  took  the  name  of  Joseph 
Mangi. 

The  Rev.  C.  L.  Powell,  who  went  out 
to  North  Africa  as  an  independent  mis- 
sionar)',  while  in  a  fever  and  delirium  fa- 
tally hurt  his  youngest  daughter.  French 
soldiers  arrested  him  and  sailed  for  an 
insane  asylum  in  France.  While  on  the 
way  he  sprang  overboard  into  the  Med- 
iterranean Sea,  Uec.  19,  1889,  and  was 
drowned.  He  was  a  native  of  North  Car- 
olina, and  his  wife  and  four  children  will 
return  to  Fair  Bluff,  N.C. 

Rev.  R,  B.  Richardson,  bom  and  ed- 
ucated in  Liberia,  and  a  member  of  the 
Baptist  Church,  says,  "  The  Baptist 
Church  in  Liberia  shows  that  it  brought 
with  it  from  America  the  spirit  of 
self-reliance,  self-direction,  and  self- 
support.  It  is  the  only  self-support- 
ing religious  body  in  the  country,  having 
generally  the  largest  and  best  church  ed- 
ifices— numbering  3t,  with  24  ordained 
ministers,  and  a  membership  of  3.000. 
We  have  begun  an  independent  mission- 
ary work  in  the  interior,  planted  among 
the  aborigines.  It  was  dedicated  May 
15,  1887.  With  this  Mission  is  connected 
an  educational  work — literary  and  in- 
dustrial. We  have  a  seminary  (Ricks  In- 
stitute) intended  to  train  Negro  youth  to 
be  missionary  agents,  guides,  counselors, 
and  rulers  for  their  people;  to  be  also 
farmers,  mechanics,  and  industrial  work- 
ers in  the  countrj." 


IHIulonBrr  Iilteraturo. 

M.  G.  Mulhall  writes  on  "  Brazil,  Past 
and  Future,"  in  Contemporary  Review  (or 
January. 

Arctic  Alaska  and  SHeria.hy  Herbert 
L-  Aldrich,  is  published  by  Rand,  Mc- 
Nally  &  Co.,  at  $1    50. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  public  Around 
and  About  South  America,  by  Frank 
Vincent,  for  I5 ;  worth  about  $2  50. 

A  very  readable  article  on  "  The  Realm 
of  Congo,"  is  published  in  The  Century 
for  February,  written  by  W.  P.  Tisdel. 

The  History  of  Utah  has  been  written 
by  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft,  and  is  pub- 
lished by  "The  History  Company"  of 
San  Francisco.     Price.  $4  50. 

The  Life  and  Work  of  Rev.  Masayo- 
shi  Oshikawa,  of  Japan,  is  written  by 
Rev.  A,  R.  Bartholomew,  and  published 
by  the  Reformed  Church  Publication 
House.  Philadelphia.    Price.  75  cents. 

Rev.  John  W.  Tims  has  prepared  a 
grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  language 
spoken  by  the  Blackfoot  Indians  of 
Canada,  and  it  is  published  by  the  En- 
glish Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Chris- 
tian Knowledge. 

India  and  its  Mi/lions,  by  Rev,  Dennis 
Osborne,  of  the  India  Methodist  Episcopal 
Mission,  can  now  be  had  in  paper  binding 
for  35  cents,  by  addressing  John  Wana- 
maker,  Philadelphia,  or  Mary  Morton 
Haines.  Cheltenham,  Pa, 

The  Sun-Clad  Woman  is  the  title  of  a 
pamphlet  of  76  pages  and  is  a  treatise  on 
woman's  agency  in  missionary  work  and 
a  plea  for  liberal  giving  to  the  cause.  It 
is  a  missionary  sermon  preached  by  Rev, 
H.  T.  Hudson,  D.D.,  of  Shelby,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Fleming  H.  Revell,  the  publisher  in 
this  country  of  the  World's  Missionary 
Conference  Report,  informs  us  that  he 
will  send  the  two  volumes  post-paid  to 
any  minister  or  missionary  in  any  part  of 
the  world  for  %\  50.  His  address  is  No. 
12  Bible  House,  New  York. 

The  Council  Rliifs  District  Methodist 
is  devoted  chiefly  to  the  interests  of  mis- 
sions. The  number  for  February  gives 
the  names  of  the  contributors  and  their 
contributions  in  each  charge,  except  that 
no  contribution  for  less  than  5  cents  is 
noted.  The  district  under  the  charge  of 
Dr.  W,  T.  Smith  has  greatly  increased  in 
missionary  spirit   and  liberality. 

Heathen  Children's  Friend  \%  the  title 
of  the  new  paper  started  by  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church.  The  first  num- 
ber, that  for  January,  1890,  is  bright  and 
attractive,  and  it  deserves  a  large  circu- 
lation among  the  children.  The  price  is 
I S  cents  a  single  copy  for  a  year,  and  only 


10  cents  a  year  per  copy  when   ten   or 
more  are  taken. 

David  Livingstone,  his  Labors  and  his 
Legacy,  by  Arthur  Montefiorc,  F.R.G.S., 
is  published  by  Fleming  H.  Revell,  12 
Bible  House,  New  York ;  price,  75  cents. 
The  world  will  never  weary  of  reading  the 
wonderful  story  of  Livingstone,  the  mis- 
sionary explorer,  to  whom  Africa  is  so 
deeply  indebted.  The  narrative  here  is 
well  written  and  the  book  well  adapted  to 
a  Sunday-school  library. 

Pictorial  Africa,  Its  Heroes,  Mission- 
aries and  Martyrs,  is  published  by  Flem- 
ing H.  Revell,  of  New  York  and  Chicago ; 
price,  (2  50.  It  is  illustrated  with  upward 
of  one  hundred  engravings,  including  the 
portraits  of  the  most  remarkable  travelers 
who  have  visited  Africa.  The  reading- 
matter  gives  a  very  good  description  of  ihe 
country  and  people.  The  book  closes  with 
the  death  of  General  Gordon  at  Khartoum. 

The  four  principal  home  missionary  so- 
cieties of  the  Congregationalists  are  pub- 
lishing monthlies  to  represent  their  work. 
It  is  proposed  by  a  committee  which  has 
the  matter  in  hand  to  unite  all  the  periodi- 
cals into  one  weekly,  to  becalied  the  C^r/j- 
tian  Nation,  to  be  published  in  New  York, 
for  %i  a  year,  the  societies  to  take  turns 
weekly  in  furnishing  the  matter.  Wc 
shall  be  glad  to  have  the  experiment 
tried,  and  see  no  reason  why  it  may  not 
be  a  success. 

A  .  Century  of  Christian  Progress, 
showing  also  the  increase  of  Protestant- 
ism and  the  decline  of  popery,  by  Rev, 
James  Johnston,  F.S.S.,  has  been  having 
a  good  sale.  The  first  edition  has  been 
exhausted,  and  a  second  and  cheaper 
edition  has  been  issued  in  cloth,  at  50 
cents;  paper,  2$  cents.  Mr.  Fleming  H. 
Revell,  of  New  York  and  Chicago,  is  the 
publisher.  The  facts  presented  are  en- 
couraging and  inspiring.  It  should  be 
used  and  studied  by  every  one  interested 
in  the  progress  of  Christianity. 

The  American  Sentinel,  a  weekly  pa- 
per, has  been  moved  from  Oakland,  Cal.. 
to  New  York  city.  It  claims  that  *'  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  not 
in  any  sense  founded  on  the  Christian  re- 
ligion," and  is  opposed  to  the  National 
Reform  Association,  the  American  Sab- 
bath Union,  and  to  every  society  and 
association  seeking  to  secure  "  national 
legislation  in  the  interests  of  religion  and 
for  the  enforcement  of  religious  observ- 
ances." It  claims  that  these  are  "sub- 
versive of  American  principles."  We 
claim  in  opposition  that  this  is  a  Protest- 
ant Christian  Government,  and  that  other 
beliefs  should  be  tolerated  only  so  far  as 
not  subversive  to  Protestant  Christian  be- 
liefs and  practices. 
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Ill/AT    CAN   I   HOLD    FROM    THEB? 


Potttl)    'Ci.\(^    >O»0. 


What  Ctn  I  Hold  from  Tfaec  \ 

flV  REV.  ERS'tST  G,  WESLKV. 

Wliai  can  1  hold  /rom  thre.  Jesus,  my  Lord. 

Who  on  ih«  cross  lor  me  oitct  glailty  died  ? 

Alt  [hat  t  hx^'c  is  mine  but  ihrough  thy  blood. 

Flowing  from  heart  of  lore  picreetl  by  my  nn — 

Pirthxi  and  life  to  give  so  long  rcfusetl 

By  faiihle&s  heart  of  mine,  wayw.-ircl  nnci  wLltl ! 

What  can  I  hold  froiTi  thcc,  since  all  is  tliiiie, 

Lent  by  thy  love  to  me  ?    Talents  ami  time, 

Powers  anil  blc«aiiig^  rich,  health,  atrcnglh,  and  life. 

Alt.  all  1  owe  CO  ihec.  Saviour  divine. 

Naujjlit  cin  I  call  my  own  ;  yet.  Lord,  1  know 

Muth  is  viibhcld  Irom  thcc.  mucti  I  could  use 

Now  for  thy  glory.  Loirl,  now  in  Ihy  eause ! 

Pardun  my  faithlessness,  pardon,  and  give 

Power  of  thy  .Spirit  now  all  to  devote 

Now-  to  thy  service  sweet :  all  to  resign. 

All  thou  hast  lent  to  me,  n.xught  to  withhold. 

la  it  my  wtatth  I  keep  back  at  thy  call  ? 
Touch,  Lord,  this  head  of  mine  touch,  till  I  pour 
Into  pierced  hands  oF  thine,  bleeding  and  wan. 
All  ihat  thy  cause  demnndt ;  not  whni  1  spare 
After  iny  wants  are  lilled,  but,  Lord,  thy  share 
Upbcnped  and  o'ertlowing  as  tfiv'n  lo  me. 
Gladly  to  use  For  Ihee  when  Ihuu  dost  call, 
Clatlly  to  u«  for  thcc  first  and  before 
My  wants  arc  satisfied,     OLd  would  I  be- 
When  I  remember.  Lord,  ihy  love  to  me— 
First  those  pierced  hands  to  fill,  anguished  for  me. 

Is  it  my  life  1  hold  when  thou  tlosi  cnll 
Me  lo  thy  harvest  fields  so  long  unrcapcd? 
Burden  this  heart  o(  mine  with  weight  of  souls 
IJyiiiB  in  Itcalhen  lands,  Cliristless  and  lost. 
Till  'neath  the  awful  weight,  crushing  and  K.id. 
Yicldeih  my  stubborn  heart,  yieideth  my  wul. 
Breaking  all  tics  o(  earth,  loviifg  hut  thee. 
Kodh  to  the  harvest  fields  press  I  with  joy. 
Breaking  the  fallow  ground,  sowing  the  seed. 
Reaping  in  Jesus'  name;  smiling  mid  pain  ; 
Praying  when  tri.ils  crush  down  on  my  soul. 
Praising  when  sulTrin^'s  dark  shadows  »ie  thrown. 
Hasten  my  footsteps,  if  thou  bust  for  mc 
Place  in  thy  vineyard  which  tv^-  hand  can  till. 

Is  it  a  ioi'td  ont  I  ptess  to  my  heart 

Holding  from  senncc  lo  wbkh  thou  dost  call  ? 

Master  all  loving,  to  thcc  would  I  yield 

Dearest  and  bt'st  of  mine  shouldsl  thou  require ! 

But  weak  the  human  heart,  how  weak  and  frail. 

Dear  Lord,  thou  knowest  wtll !    Help  thou  my  soul  ! 

All  would  I  odcr  Ihee  for  thee  tu  uiic 

How,  when,  where'er  thou  will— sirengilien  me  now, 

Surrender  full  to  make,  nauglil  lo  withhold. 

Thy  will  my  will  shall  be.  giv'n  thy  grace. 

Loved  ones  and  dear  to  mc,  LokI.  thej-  are  thine. 

Is  ii  my  time  I  hold,  working  for  self. 
Wasting  in  iilcdsurc  brief,  useless  and  va!n  : 
Spending  it  heedlessly— carel cm  as  fly 
Hours  1  might  use  for  thee.  Master  divine? 


Well,  Lord,  my  lime  1  know  all  should  he  iriine, 
Take.  Lord,  these  precious  hours,  make  them  thine  own. 
Lctd  mc  in  them  lo  work  wholly  fortl>e« — 
Souls  that  are  lost  in  sin  daily  to  seek. 
Bringing  them  back  to  thee;  teaching  thy  will, 
Hean  love  to  offer  thcc.  thy  iruih  to  know  I 

From  thcc  what  can  I  keep  }  when  tliou,  my  Lord, 
Hunger  anil  thirst  for  me.  anguish  and  pain. 
Scourge,  nail  and  spear  for  me  didst  not  refuse, 
Cross  deaih  h.nst  died  for  mc  shameful  and  lone. 
Pardon  to  bring  to  me,  freedom  from  sin, 
Fullness  of  Joy  for  mc  bought  by  ihy  blood  ! 
Naught  will  I  hold  from  thee  !    Lord,  I  tvsign 
Wealth,  life,  and  luvcd.  and  time,  all,  all  is  tliinc. 
IfenccfoTili  to  live  for  thcc.  working  each  day ; 
Henceforth  to  Eive  for  thcc  where  thou  dost  choose  ' 
Henceforth  lo  win  to  ihec  wanderers  in  wn — 
Gbd.  Lord,  to  die  for  thee,  thy  smile  to  win  | 
Pr&viJetsff.  R.  J. 


S^loclb.  ddlorit,  >torD. 
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»in<l  (India)  and  British  BeluchlNtaii. 

HV    REV.   G&ORGF.   K.   ClLDIiR. 

Sine!  is  situated  on  the  norlh>west  of  Itidia  and  lies 
between  the  twenly-tbird  and  twcnly-cightli  parallclsof 
north  latitude,  and  between  the  sixty-sisth  and  seventy- 
third  meridians  of  cast  longitude.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  poriions  of  tlic  PiinjaL),  on  llic  Miutli  bj-j 
the  Kann  of  Katcli  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  tbc  cast 
by  the  R,iji>iit  Stales  of  Jasilinir  and  Marwar,  and  oH^ 
tlie  west  by  the  territories  of  the  Khan  of  Kelal.  Mortl 
to  south  the  province  cxtcndsabout  360  miles  in  lengihii 
with  an  average  breadth  east  and  west  of  170  miles,^ 
containing  an  area  of  57,145  square  miles.  Thesuuthern 
side  itt  wMshed  by  tbc  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean  for 
not  les.s  than  125  miles. 

Sind  derives  its  name  frora  the  Indus,  which  flows 
through  it,  and  which  was  anciently  called  the  "  Sindh  " 
or"!iindhu."  .\ccording  to  native  Sindian  history  Sind 
wa^  said  to  have  been  so  called  from  Sindh,  the  brother 
of  Hindh,  who  was  the  son  of  Nuh(Noah).  Sind  m.iy 
be  regarded  as  alow,  flat  country,  presenting  an  tinintcr- 
esting  and  monotonous  uniformity,  excepting,  of  course, 
the  mountainous  tract  on  its  western  boundary,  which 
forms  3  natural  line  of  dcmarkation  between  it  and 
Bekichistan.  The  plains  are  perfectly  flat;  and  are 
composed  either  of  rocky  formation  or  of  clay,  in  some 
places  sterile  in  the  extreme,  bearing  only  some  coarse, 
stunted  grass,  or  a  few  straggling  plants. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  river,  however,  the  appearance 
of  the  country  is  slightly  improved.  Forests  of  acacia 
line  the  banks,  logcthcr  with  large  groves  and  gardens  ; 
and  where  the  river  overflows  its  banks  the  district  is 
rendered  rich  in  vegetable  productione.  fl 

The  hill  districts   extend   from  Cape  Mon/c.  or  Ras" 
Miiari,  on  the  south,  to  [be  Manchar  Ijike.  a  huge  swamp 
about  twenty  miles  long  and  ten  miles  wide,  formed 
the  overflow  of  the  Iniius.     A  few  insignificant  rangei 
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of  limestone  hills  nrc  found  in  other  pans  of  iIk-  [irov> 
incc  ranging  from  Sato  150  feet  in  hciglu.  The  mounl- 
»n  barrier  between  Sind  and  Beluchistan  as  far  ss  the 
twenty-sixth  parallel  of  latitude  is  the  loflie<tt.  This 
range  is  Icnown  as  the  "  H.ila  "  Moimlains.  lis  highest 
elevation  i«  above  7,000  feet. 

Sind  is  not  deficient  in  mineral  wealth.  Svdphurct 
of  lead,  iron  occmring  in  tluT  form  of  magnetic  iron  ore, 
a&d  pyrites,  iron  ciuartx,  »ali,  borax,  saltpetre,  niter,  sul- 
phur, g?'p»iini,  blark  and  ereen  talr,  and  manganese  are 
all  to  be  found. 

The  whole  surface  of  the  preat  valley  which  forms  the 
basin  of  the  Indus  from  the  plains  of  the  Punjab  to  the 
Ma,  aikd  from  the  Hala  Mountains  to  the  borders  of 
Rijputana,  is  the  gift  uf  iliat  river.  The  soil  along  the 
iiv<f  M  so  rich  that  no  manure  is  necetsury,  though  it 
jimduces  two  crops  every  year,  and  sumeltincs  three. 
From  the  mountainous  confiijuraiion  of  the  country  there 
ate  several  streams  in  Sind,  chief  of  which  is  the  Habb. 

This  river  takes  its  rise  near  Keiat  (Bduchittan),  and 
after  a  total  lengili  of  300  miles  empties  itself  into  the 
Arabian  Sea,  on  the  north-west  side  of  Cape  Monze, 

TIk  Indtis,  however,  is  the  river  par  exteUeiicf  of  Sind. 
Takioijils  rise  on  the  plateau  of  Thibet  at  a  point  nearly 
I ;u>oo feet  above  the  sea  level  it  receives  in  ttstollr^c  the 
waters  of  the  Dras,  the  Kabul  River,  the  Jlielam,  Che- 
nab,  Ravi,  Keas,  and  Satlej.  The  whole  leni;th  of  its 
morse  from  the  mountains  to  where  it  disembogues  is 
1.977  mile^.  The  Indus,  like  other  tropical  rivers,  is  sub- 
ject to  annual  inundations.  It  also  yields  abundant 
fidi— barbels,  eels,  and  carps.  Of  the  last  named  the 
■julla"  is  famous  throughout  Sind.  The  fisherman  of 
tlie  palla  floats  on  a  large  earthen  vessel,  the  motith  of 
which  he  covers  by  resting  his  stomacli  on  it.  In  this 
jio^Eion  he  drifts  with  the  slrcam.  paddlin;;  with  his 
kgi.  taking  the  fish  with  a  net  at  the  end  of  a  long 
liamboo  and  depositing  it  in  ihe  vessel. 

.\lligatorB  and  a  species  of  porpoise  are  also  to  be 
f'nnd  in  ihc  river.  The  actual  course  of  the  Indus  in 
i-ind  is  540  miles,  \\  \\*,(ml>miehurt  heavy  fi,ind-b.-i:nks 
hjvebecn  formed  following  the  direction  of  the  current 
hv  the  accumulated  deposits  from  the  river,  extending  a 
Kreat  way  along  the  coast  and  forming  a  complete  net- 
uorlc  of  mangrove  islands  and  marshes. 

Siad  is  laid  to  be  "  an  extra-troiiic^il  country,"  The 
avenge  lem|)eralurc  in  summer  Is  95"  Fah.  ;  in  winter, 
do*.  Hut  the  hit;hest  lempiTatnrf  in  the  hottest  days  of 
wmmer  is  iio**;  the  lowest  of  the  nights  during  win- 
ter, ji". 

Karachi  has  a  far  more  salubrious  climate  than  other 
Sindian  towns  because  of  its  sea-side  position. 

The  rain-fall  is  very  deficient.  In  Karachi,  farther 
thift  which  the  south-west  monsoon  does  not  come,  the 
average  fall  is  from  six  to  eight  inches. 

The  entire  population  oi  Sind  is  estimated  at  ^j.ooo.ooo. 

"f,  lo  be  more  precise.  2,4i,j,H23.     Of  ihis  number  there 

are:  klohnminedans,  ],8&7,?04;  Hindus,  445,874;  Sikh«, 

^■'•■^.  etc.,  86,66  J ;  Europeans,  Eurasians,  and   native 

-:ians.  including  Indo-Portiigucsc,  6.0S2. 


The  Mohammedan  [xiriion,  by  far  the  largest,  may 
be  divided  into.lwo  great  sections,  namely,  the  Sindi 
proper — that  is,  the  deseend-ants  of  the  Hindu  popula- 
tion converted  to  Islam  during  the  rule  of  the  Caliphs, 
and  the  naiuralir-cd  pan  of  that  community,  such  as 
Beluchis,  Seyeds,  .Xfghans,  Sidis  Memons,  and  Khojas. 

Burton,  a  competent  authority,  describes  the  Sindi  .is 
"  idle,  apathetic,  notoriously  cowardly,  dishonorable,  ad- 
dicted to  intoxication,  unclean  In  person,  and  immoral 
in  the  extreme." 

The  Beluchis  in  Sind  are  broken  up  into  innumerable 
divisions  and  subdivisions.  Compared  with  their 
brethren  of  the  colder  mountain  regions  of  Deluchistan 
they  are  not  so  muscular  and  large.  Ac  a  class  they  are 
ignorant,  wild,  and  untraciable.  Their  dwellings  arc 
poor  and  fdthy.  Their  language  is  very  lillle  known, 
and  is  so  barbarous  that  ihe  Sindis  accuse  them  of  hav- 
ing learned  it  of  their  goats  while  in  their  native  land. 
They  are  brave,  hospitable,  but  given  lo  "  fire-water  " 
and  debiiiichcry. 

There  is  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  the  Jew  m 
tVic  Beluchi.  His  eyes  arc  large  and  eminently  hand- 
some, his  complexion  swarthy,  and  his  nose  aquiline. 
Tradition,  oral  and  written,  assigns  him  an  Israelilish 
descent  as  a  branch  of  the  Afghans,  but  the  Bcluchi 
himself  prefers  to  be  considered  of  Arab  origin. 

The  Bcluchi  dues  not  have  his  head  shaved,  as  usual 
with  Mohammedans,  but  wears  his  hair  long,  in  lories 
or  ringlets  over  the  shoulders,  which  imparts  a  ver>-  wild 
appearance. 

'J'he  Scycds  are  Persian  immigrants  who,  in  common 
with  the  Beluchis  and  .\fghans.  Hocked  into  the  country 
in  the  days  of  Afghan  empire  and  have  settled  in  Sind 
for  generations.  They  claim  descent  from  Husain  and 
Hasan,  the  martyred  sons  of  .\Ii.  fourth  successor  of 
Mohammed.  The  Sidis  are  descendants  of  African  slaves 
imported  when  Sind  was  under  Mohammedan  rule. 

The  Memons  are  Mohammedans  of  Kaich,  and  the 
Khojas  are  believed  to  have  entered  Sind  from  Persia. 
They  arc  an  offshoot  of  the  Shia  sect  of  Mohammedan- 
ism, continuing  the  line  of  Imams  (leaden)  up  to  the 
present  day.  Their  present  Imam  resides  in  Bombay, 
and  is  reckoned  (o  be  a  lineal  descendant  uf  ihc  "As- 
sassins "  of  mediaeval  history. 

The  Hindu  population  is  composed  of  Brahmans, 
V'aishias  (the  commercial  caste)  and  Sudras.  The  V'at- 
shias  arc  represented  by  one  great  family  known  as 
Lohanos.  These  compose  the  main  body  of  Hindus  in 
Sind  and  are  divided  into  a  number  of  classes  according 
to  their  several  uctupalions;  such  as  AmiU  (government 
se^^'ants)  and  Saukars  (traders).  The  .Amils  are  de- 
.scribcd  as  crafty,  intriguing  and  perfidious.  They  have 
adopted  the  Sindi  MuNsulmitn  costume,  and  under  the 
.Xmirs  of  Sind  were  emjiloyed  to  collect  the  revenue. 
The  Hindu  in  Sind  is  of  a  fair  complexion  and  half  .Mo- 
hammedan in  habits  and  practice,  neglecting  those  rules 
of  caste  and  religion  so  rigidly  adhered  to  in  other  parts 
of  India.  Like  his  Mohammedan  confrere  he  ts  fortd  of 
intoxicants  and  grossly  immoral. 
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Koih  Mohammedan!^  and  Hindus  have  several  pl;n;c» 
■if  pilgrimage  in  or  nt'ar  Sind,  chief  of  which  areHiiigijij, 
in  HL-1iic)iiai.in,  the  Makli  hills,  near  the  delta  of  the  In* 
dus,  Dhura  Tirth,  in  the  Lcki  hills  (Hindu),  and  (he 
shrine  of  Lai  Sha  Baz,  at  Sehwan  (Mohammedan). 

The  Hindus  worship  ihc  tndti!>  under  the  name  of 
•Jviid  Pir." 

Sindi  is  It  Uinguage  perfectly  distinct  from  any  spoken 
in  India.  ThcMoliammedjnsuse  the  Arabic  characters, 
while  ihc  Hindus  have  a  touUy  difTcrent  alphabet. 

The  early  history  yf  Sind  l»  lost  in  obseurily.  Tli« 
oldei^l  aillheniic  reeords  show  Ihc  toimtry  to  h«ve  been 
urdcr  ihe  rule  uf  a  powerful  Hindu  dynasty,  the  hoiind- 


Tvikhauas  ccnquvr  Sammoa  and  obtain  power  A.  D.| 

■555- 

Sind  annexed  by  Akbar  the  Great  A.  I).  1590. 

Kalhrjrafi  riiic  to  power  A.  U.  1736. 

Nadir  Shah  invades  Sind  A.  1).  1740. 

Sind    becomes  subject  to  Afghan  throne  under  the 
Kalhora&  A.  U.  1750. 

The  Talpurs  ovcrthrou-  Kalhoras  A.  D.    (786,  ant 
rule  the  tountry  until  1S43. 

The  'I'alpurs  were  divided  into  three  distinct  families.] 
First  the  Hyderabad  family,  ruling ir Central  Sind  ;  Sec 
und,  the  Mir|uir  family,  ruling  in  Mirpur,  east  of  Hydera- 
b:id.  ;uii!.  third,  llic   Khaiqiur  branch,  governinji  Khair- 
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artes  of  whose  kingdom  are  said  in  have  been  from 
Kashmir  in  the  north,  to  the  port  of  Surat  in  the 
i^outh. 

.\  monarch  of  the  name  of  I^ahir  was  the  last  of  the 
Hindu  rulers  of  Sind,  for  in  A.  D,  705  the  Caliph  Walid 
fitted  out  an  expedition  for  th*con<iucst  of  Sind,  through 
his  son-in-law  Mohammed  K.isiii,  wlio  speedily  overran 
the  country  and  reduced  il  to  Arab  subjection.  Sind 
remained  an  appanage  of  the  Caliphs  until  A.  D.  10J5, 
when  Mohammed  of  Gha/.ni  annexed  it  lo  his  dominions. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  Sindian  history  : 

Ruled  by  a  Hindu  dynasty  until  A.  D.  711. 

Sind  a  portion  of  vVrab  Empire  until  A.  U.  1055. 

Sumras  attain  power  A.  D.  1054. 

Sinr-is  ovcrlhruw  Sumras  A,  D.  1351. 


pur,  in  Upper  Sind.  One  writer  quaintly  describes  the, 
government  o£  Sind  under  the  Talpurs  a^  being  '*  a  tailor- j 
like  personification  of  royalty,  retjiiiring  precisely  nineJ 
amiis  or  princes  to  niaVe  up  one  sovereign," 

Sind  was  annexed  and  declared  a  Hriti&h  ]>rovince  iai 
1843,  with  Sir  Charles  Napier  a.i  its  first  and  only  gov"-) 
crnur.  His  successor  in  oftice  was  appoinied  with  thai 
title  of  ■"Commissioncr-in-Sind,'*  a  title  retained  by  thftij 
chief  of  ihe  executive  ever  siocc. 

Since  its  annexation  the  provinre  has  enjoyed  all  the 
blessings  of  a  regular  and  settled  government,  and  is  \tA 
ron<ie<)uence  rapidly  rising  in  both  political  and  com>| 
merrial  itnportanre. 

The  pnnri[(al  towns  are,  Karachi,  which  is  the  seat  of 
the   local    government    Hyderabad,  8hikarpur,    Tatto, 
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j        Laikhan.1,  ^lukkiir,  Rohri,  Jacobabad,  Sehwan,  and  Mir- 

^H  Abutting  as  it  does  on  countries  inhabited  by  vigor- 
^^Bus  and  energetic  races,  and  which  arc  the  religious  and 
^H^lilicat  strongholdsaf  Moliainmcdantsm,  the  imjiariancc 
of  Sind  3»  %  miasiun  field  i»  vinqiicrHtionultlc.  'XW  iiiflii- 
enc«8  of  welUe*}uipped  Christian  missions  in  iht*  jtov- 
iace  would  reach  Kandahar  and  peneiratc  (u  Mero, 
Bokhara,  Samarkand,  and  Hcral,  which  tic  on  our  high- 
ways of  communicaiion  and  are  constantly  visited  by 
Sindi  mcrchanis. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  (CUurcli  of  Hngland) 
hare  been  in  the  Ik-Id  miicc  1853,  their  first  station  being 
Karachi.  Sinct-  then  ihey  have  uccu|>icd  Hyderabad 
and  Sukkui,  and  contemplate  opening  up  Shikarpur 
very  ROon. 


help  from  him,  we  continue  unto  thi«  day.  We  arc  able- 
to  rc|iOTl  two  Hnglish  Sunday-school!).  .1  seamen's  mis- 
sion, .1  church  and  parsonage  property  valued  al  9,000 
rupees.  The  membership  is  very  Miiall,  but  our  con- 
gregations arc  large,  composed  of  the  subordinate  «'Ixss 
of  t;ivilian.s  and  auldierH.  l^ast  year  our  people  raised 
nearly  4,000  rupees.  .  -■.     .    •  ^ 

Native  work  has  not  yci  been  attempted  on  any  ap- 
preciable scale.  Our  elToris  on  this  line  hitherio  h-ive 
been  desultory  and  unsatisfactory.  On  the  dollar  (or 
dollar  principle  344  rupees  have  been  apportioned  us  by 
<_"unferencc  for  vernacular  work  ;  but  with  so  many  de- 
mands on  a  congregation  comparatively  feeble  and  poor, 
and  who  give  liberally  and  freqiienily  to  existing  de- 
parimcnts  of  work,  we  do  not  ihinic  il  advisable  to  make 
afresh  ot  addtlional  caU,soiull  us  il  may  seem.    Iksiden, 


em:    is    All.MIAB^Ii,    IMilA, 


The  Society's  mis-iionancs  arc  distributed  as  follows  : 
Karachi,  iwo  unmarried  missionaries  and  two  7enana 
mbitionaries ;  H)-derab;id,  one  unmarried  missionary 
and  tme  letuna  imcdical)  missionary  ;  Sukkur,  one  sin- 
gle missionary. 

Besides  evangelistic  l.ilior  the  missionaries  arc  t'li* 
caged  in  educational  work.  In  their  schools  they  re- 
iwrtfor  Karachi, 537  boys,  S9 girls;  for  Hyderabad.  319 
boT»ai«l  100  girls,  'i'heir  total  native  Christian  nicinber- 
ship  isa  little  over  too,  but  not  one  of  these  is  a  pure 
Sindi. 

Rarly  in  1874  the  Metlindist  Episcopal  Church  w.is 
providentially  led  to  establish  acir-siippontng  work  in 
Kirjthi  among  the  Europeans  and  Eurasians.  The 
liiuory  of  this  church  lias  been  an  exceedingly  check- 
emlafle.  The  storms  that  have  swept  over  it  have 
led  mournful  traces  of  their  violence,  but  yet  God  has 
wondroiisly  pTeser\eLd  his  little  flock  ;   having  oblained 


even  were  the  whole  488  rupees  in  hand,  situated  aa  we 
are,  with  the  cares  of  an  Knglish  pastorate  absorbing  all 
our  lime  and  energy,  wo  could  not  do  more  than  open 
a  small  vernacular  school  or  support  n  native  helper ; 
and  native  helpers  of  the  right  stamp  are  difficult  to  be 
h.id  in  Sind. 

Tile  field  is  large  and  needy.  The  senior  missionary 
of  the  C.  M,  S.  in  Sind,  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Ball,  replying  lo 
a  letter  addressed  him  on  the  sKbjeci  by  the  writer, 
states  that,  considering  ihc  fan  of  the  small  number  of 
the  missionaries  of  his  Society,  and  the  impossibility  of 
their  encompassing  the  whole  land,  he  and  his  brethren 
in  the  field  would  place  no  hindcrancc  in  the  way  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  opening  up  work  in  Sind. 

Such  ]daces  a«  Taha,  ihe  "  Patala"  of  Arrian,  from 
which  .Alexander's  fleet  is  believed  to  have  sailed  for 
Persia;  S^hwati,  an  ancient  town  whose  port  is  said  10 
have  been  built  by  Alexander;  Ltirkhttiui,  known  as  the 
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"Garden  of  Sind,"  because  of  ils  fertile  district,  and 
Jatofntha^,  still  x  ];irge  and  important  garrison  town, 
are  open  to  us,  and  could  be  occupied  had  we  the  money 
and  the  men. 

British  Bkluckistan. 

At  ihe  close  of  the  last  Afghan  war,  as  one  result  of 
the  treaty  of  Gandamak.  a  slice  uf  Southern  Afghanis. 
Ian,  including  the  Sibi  district,  was  handed  over  to  the 
British  (iovemmeni  by  Ihe  amir  of  Kabul.  This  slice, 
along  with  the  Suelta  Valley,  ceded  by  the  khan  of  Ke- 
lat  at  about  the  same  time,  is  now  known  as  British 
Bcluehifitan,  and  \%  administered  by  an  official  styled 
"the  govcrnor-gcneTal's  agent  and  chief  commissioner." 
These  territories  form  what  i»  soinctinie»  termed  the 
•'scientific  frontier."  Brilifth  Belucliistan  is  connected 
with  Indiaby  rail,  which.  l«.ivin^  the  old  frontier  post  of 
Jacobalmd,  crosses  the  "  Pat,"  a  dreary  waterless  desert^ 
devoid  of  vegetation,  smooth  as  a  tabic,  and  some  ninety 
milett  wide,  lying  between  Upper  Siiid  and  the  Belu- 
chistan  Mountains,  At  Sibi  the  line  divides  into  two 
routes,  one  ascending  by  the  Bolan  Pass,  and  the  other 
and  longer  across  the  rsounlains  via  Harnai. 

ilolli  routes  are  marvels  of  engineering  skill,  and  can- 
not fail  lo  impress  the  turbulent  border  and  nioiintain 
tribe*  with  a  deep  aense.of  England's  might  and  re- 
sources. 

The  road  through  the  Bolan  is  laid  in  the  bed  of  the 
Bolan  River  or  torrent.  The  pass  is  nearly  sixty  miles 
in  length  and  commences  at  a  spot  said  lobe  in  latitude 
39°  30'  north  and  longitude  67''  40'  easL  It  is  a  suc- 
cession of  narrow  valleys  and  gorges  between  high  ranges 
of  conglomerate  and  nummulitic  limestone  hilU,  in  gome 
places  about  lialf  a  mile  wide,  and  in  others  only  a  few 
hundred  yards. 

The  elevation  of  the  crcsl  of  the  Bolan  is  5,800  feet. 
At  this])oini  the  line  enters  the  Dnshl-i-RidauIat,  or  "un- 
favorable plain,"  an  uncultivated  tract  of  country  lying 
south-west  of  .Suclta. 

The  Harnai  route  is  carried  by,  and  in  some  spots 
thnmgh,  the  sides  of  the  mountains  and  across  numerous 
torrent  beds,  and  reaL'hes  its  gre^teM  elevation  at  ihe 
"  Chappar  Rift,"  a  dccji,  gloomy  chasm,  crossed  by  a 
strong  iron  or  steel  bridge. 

The  "  Rifl  "  is  reported  to  be  about  7.000  feet  above 
sea  Level.  From  this  point  die  line  gently  descends, 
although  still  among  the  mountains,  until  Bd-«tan  is 
reached,  leaving  which  it  enters  the  northern  end  of  the 
Suctia  Valley.  From  BS-stan  a  line  branches  off  to 
Killa-AbdulU.  This  line,  so  s^on  as  the  tunneling  on 
the  Kliojak  Mountains  is  complete,  will  yet  be  extended 
to  Kandahar,  and  thence,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  to 
Herat  also;  there,  or  near  there,  lo  unilc  with  the  Rus- 
sian railway  sysleni. 

The  cipital  of  British  Bcluchistan  is  Suclta,  situate  in 
a  long,  narrow  and  fertile  valley.  Hefore  the  British 
occupation  Suella  watt  a  miserable  village  with  a  small 
mud  fort.  In  1879  there  »v;is  not  an  English  house  in 
the  place.  Now  11  is  a  big  cantonnieiit,  with  commo- 
dious barracks,  numerous  bungalows,  clean  roads,  and 
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a  large  baiar.     From  a  imitlaiy  point  of  view  Suctta, 
is  of  the  highest  strategic  importance,  commanding,  asj 
does,  the  road  both  to  Kandahar  and  the  Bolan  Pass,*] 
which  is  the  line  of  communication  with  India. 

Suetta  is  5,637  feel  high.     The  climate  is  healthy  ; 
July  and  August  it  is  warm  ;  and  in  December,  Janu- 
ary, and  February  the  cold  is  intense.     Snow  falls  in  Dc- 
cembcrand  remains  on  the  tops  of  the  surrounding 
at  least  till  .\pri]. 

In  Suctta  one  meets  with  representatives  of  many 
pies,  Afghans  of  various  tribes,  Brahuis,  Beluchis,  Per- 
sians, as  well  as  Punjabis  and  Sindis.     Standing  in  thi^^ 
baj:ar  one  hears  Pashtu,  Brahui,  Persian,  and  Urdu  spo^f 
ken.     Asa  growing  place,  and  occupying  a  central  po- 
sition among  the  nationalities  of  Central  Asia,  Suctta 
ofTers  decided  advantages  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel.    The  whole   country  round  about  for  ihiriy  miles 
and  along  the  railway  is  safe,  especially  for  a  medical 
missionary.     Thirty  miles  north-east  is  Pishtn,  through 
which  the  rail  way  runs  ;  and  thiriy-fivemiles  to  the  south  ^ 
is  the  town  of  Mastung,  both  important  points.  H 

The  C.  M.  S.  have  two  men  in  Suetta,  one  a  medical 
missionarj'.  The  Mission  is  quite  young,  having  been 
opened  in  r886. 

We  have  n  small  following  there  among  the  Euro- 
peans, necessitating  an  occasional  pastoral  visit  from 
the  writer,  of  whose  circuit  Suetta  forms  at  present  a 
part. 

Suetta  is  547  miles  from  Karachi,  and  180  miles  from 
Kandahar. 


The  ParMceM  uf  India. 

BV  REV.  J.  E.  ROniNSON. 

Most  conspicuous  among  the  various  races  repre- 
sented in  Bombay  are  the  Parsecs.  The  men  are  easily 
recognised  by  their  peculiar  tower-shaped  hat».  and  the 
ladies  allraet  attention  by  their  fair  skin,  beautiful 
bright-htied  silk  garments,  liigh-heeled  shoes,  and  the 
fact  that  they  ride  out  with  their  husbands,  and  are 
neither  afraid  nor  ashamed  lo  accompany  them  to 
pLicts  of  public  resort,  lectures,  social  gatherings,  etc. 
A  rare  picture  is  that  which  presents  iiself  every  even- 
ing in  the  fair  weather  sea^uii  at  the  sea-side,  when  the 
walk  by  the  beach  is  crowded  with  richly-attired  Parscc 
dames  and  damsels  and  gayty-dressed  boys  and  girls. 
But  there  arc  questions  concerning  the  Parsees  that  we 
must  hasten  to  ask  and  try  to  answer  as  briefly  as  possi- 
ble. 

I.     WHO  ARK   THEV? 

The  P.irseeB,  nine  tenths  of  whom  live  in  the  cities  of 
Bombay  and  Sural,  are  descendants  of  a  liltle  band  of 
Persians  that  aboui  twelve  hundred  yearsago  were  com- 
pcUed  to  leave  their  native  land  because  of  persecution 
by  rheir  cruel  Mohammedan  contjucrors.  After  m.any 
journeys  and  great  hardships  the  exiles  finally  settled  in 
(jujeriit,  wilh  the  consent  of  its  Hindu  rulers,  agreeing 
to  adopt  a  feature  or  two  of  the  Hindu  religion,  one  of 
which  wa«  reverence  for  the  cow.     InGujerat  the  little 
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loyal  and  industrioiis,  increased  in  number  and 
poiicssions  and  spread  out  toward  Surat  and  Bombay. 
When  ihe  tatter  riiy  b«^an  tn  assume  (ommcrc ia.1  Jm* 
poitsncc  tlic  Parsccs,  wlio  ever  have  a  sliar|)  eye  lu 
business,  flocked  into  it  in  large  numbers.  Here  they 
hire  acquired  great  vrcaltb  and  attained  to  the  fore- 
BDOSt  place  as  an  influential,  piiblic-sijiiiccd,  and  pro- 
gttuive  community.  The  number  of  Parsces  in  all 
ladia  is  estimated  at  about  90,000,  of  whom  probably 
50,000,  or  moie,  live  in  the  city  of  BunilKiy.  There  arc 
a  t'ctr  thousand  Parsccs  still  m  Tcrsia,  in  a  very  miscra- 
bk  condition.  Christian  rule  has  been  kinder  to  them 
by  far  than  Mohammedan. 


IL    WHAT  Kt!fU  or  A  XELIGION  ltAV£  THEY? 

This  is  not  a  parliculaily  easy  question  10  answer. 
They  have  scriptures,  called  the  7end-.'\vcsta.  consist* 
iog  of  several  divisions  or  parts.  Lately  it  has  been 
eondnded  that  some  of  these  part«;  did  not  belong  to 
their  original  sacred  writings,  and  one  leading  Parsce 
acMai  says  that  much  of  their  scriptures  should  be 
rejected.  The  fact  is,  no  one  can  tell  with  anytcer- 
Uinly  what  constituted  the  original  writings.  The 
piugrcssire  Parsecs  are  glad  to  have  so  good  a  chance 
to  abolish  many  of  the  absurd  and  repulsive  riles  and 
customs  that  hitherto  have  prevailed.  As  the  Zend- 
Arnta  stands  it  is  a  smaller  book  tban  our  Christian 
£>tk. 

The  great  teacher,  or  prophet,  irhom  the  Parsees 
■venentc  as  the  founder  of  their  religion,  as  it  has  es- 
iued  for  ccnturicA,  was  Zoroaster,  or  /.arailiitatra.  as  he 
tailed  in  their  writings.  Hence  Parseeisn  it  often 
by  Ihe  title  ^oroaxirianism.  Some  learned 
question  whether  such  a  person  as  Zoroaster 
<ur lived;  but  there  seems  to  be  abundant  evidence 
llut  a  great  religious  reformer  of  that  name  did  flourish 
probibly  between  three  and  four  thousand  years  ago. 
This  teacher  taught  the  existence  of  a  suprcttic  being, 
wbom  he  called  Ormuid,  or  Honnuzcl,  the  invisible 
ciuiorof  alt  men  and  things,  the  source  of  all  virtuous 
thoughts,  words  and  works.  With  Ormuxd  is  associated 
inotber  powerful,  but  hostile  being,  called  Ahriman.the 
soiree  of  all  evil ;  but  whether  lhe»e  are  regarded  as 
1*0  xlnolutely  distinct  persons,  or  merely  two  opposite 
pmciples  or  manifestations  of  the  same  person,  is  not 
»ltiile  dear.  Anyhow,  .Vhriman  represents  the  evil  in 
the  tmivcrw  and  Ormuid  the  good,  and  between  the 
l«0  fierce  opposition  exiatSi.  Zoiouter  also  taught  the 
exislem-e  of  a  limited  number  of  holy  anpcls  of  high 
rank  and  an  etjual  force  of  powerful  demons,  forming 
:*o  opposing    forces    under    the    respective    leaders 

mttoned. 

The  Parsees  are  unwilling  to  admit  that  they    are 
iduvjtors.     They  have  a  convenient  way  of  explaining 
thcuJltc  worship,  which,  however,  is  not  satisfactory. 
(act  remains  that  the  Zcnd-.Avesta  distinctly  in- 

ruets   them    how    to   carry   on   this  worship   in   their 

IDplcs,  and   pre)>(;ribcs   the  very   prayers   to  be  used. 
TiMuercd  lire  is  kept  burning,  r.-ither,  binzing,  day  and 


night,  two  priests  being  always  on  duty  before  il.  The 
Are  is  kept  in  a  metal  um  which  stands  on  a  scone  altar 
in  the  innermost  part  of  the  temple,  and  is  fed  by  the 
attendant  priests  with  dry  wood,  generally  sandal-wood, 
a  kind  of  perfumed  gum  being  also  freely  used.  The 
going  out  of  this  fire  would  be  a  terrible  calamity. 
The  priests  recite  prayers  before  il  in  the  inner  apart- 
ment, while  the  worshipers,  male  and  female,  in  Ihe 
outer  room  do  the  same,  each  one  by  and  for  him- 
self, with  his  face  toward  the  fire,  But  it  is  said 
that  in  most  cases  neither  priests  nor  people  understand 
the  words  that  are  uttered.  Prayers  arc  also  recited  in 
the  open  air  looking  toward  the  sua,  and  in  their 
private  dwellings,  five  times  a  day.  Much  attention  is 
also  paid  to  the  house  fires. 

Parsecs  believe  in  a  heaven  and  a  hell  and  in  rewards 
and  punishments.  But  ihejr  see  no  need  for  a  mediator 
or  saviour.  Ciod  i&  merciful,  they  say,  and  ready  to 
forgive  those  who  pray  and  express  their  sorrow.  They 
overlook  the  fact  that  God  is  just,  and  fail  to  grasp  the 
awful  nature  of  sin,  There  arc  some  good  moral  teach- 
ings in  Parsecism,  but  its  views  of  holiness,  sin,  and 
salvation  are  very  defective  and  miiileading. 

III.     WHAT  AKE  TIIKIK  i^OCIAL  UANMKRS   A»0    CUSTOMit  ? 

Parsees  have  but  one  wife  each,  to  whom  is  accorded 
more  respect  than  generally  is  the  case  among  K.istcm 
people.  It  ia  said  that  in  former  times  marriage  with  a 
sister,  and  even  with  one's  own  mother,  was  pllowed 
among  them  ;  but  this  is  not  permitted  or  practiced 
now.  Female  education  is  very  much  favored,  and  in 
Bombay  there  ar«  excellent  Parsee  girls'  schools, 
I'heir  home-life  is  much  more  open  and  like  Europeans 
than  that  of  Hindus  and  Mohammedans,  though  ihcrc 
arc  many  unpleasant  features  about  it.  Some  ritcN  en- 
joined in  the  Zend-Avesta,  especially  thowe  in  connec- 
tion with  birth  and  death,  are  cruel,  nonsensical,  and  re* 
jiuhivc.  As  a  community  they  are  progressive  and 
clannish,  and  evidently  love  the  praise  of  the  world. 
They  are  very  liberal  in  their  gifts  for  public  objects — 
hospitals,  dijpen-utries,  eic.  They  copy  European  style 
in  the  building  or  furnishing  of  their  houses.  The  resi- 
dence of  one  of  Bombay's  Parsce  merchant  priitfes, 
built  like  a  nobleman's  London  mansion,  is  said  tn  have 
cost  five  bkhs  of  rupees  ! 

Their  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead  is  peruliar. 
After  a  white  dog.  generally  kept  in  the  fire-temple  for 
the  purpose,  is  brought  into  the  room  and  made  tu  look 
upon  the  corpse,  the  latter  is  carried  by  four  bearers  to 
the  Tower  of  Silence  ;tnd  laid  on  a  grating  at  the  top. 
As  soon  as  the  bearers  retire  the  vultures  sweep  down 
upon  the  corpie  and  quickly  remove  every  mor»cl  of 
flesh.  The  bones  fall  or  aie  swept  down  through  ilie 
T>ttrs  into  the  deep  well.  The  touch  uf  the  dead  bodr 
of  a  person  or  dog  is  regarded  as  the  worse  possible  kind 
of  defilement. 

Parsees,  male  and  female,  are  initiated  into  full  mem* 
liersKip,  so  to  speak,  at  the  age  of  tea  or  twelve,  bypul- 
ting  on  the /•«///,  or  siring  made  of  scventy-lwo  iwisted 
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woolen  tlirends,  which  mu^l  lie  spun  liy  titi-  priests' 
wives;  and  \\c  iaJarah,  or  Nj<:rcd  &hort-sle«vcd  under- 
shiit  of  calico  or  muslin.  These  miiiit  lie  worn  night 
and  dfty.  It  being  regarded  'as  dangerous  to  go  without 
them.  Parsccs  must  never  be  without  a  head  covering; 
in  the  house  a  small  sWmII  <-ap  is  always  worn.  They 
have  many  curious  idens  about  the  cutting  of  hnir,  nail* 
parings,  clc,  which  onnot  be  noticed  now, 

IV.     WHAT  TMBV  THINK  AIIOUT  CUKiSTIAHITV. 

They  segm  very  much  oii)ioM;d  to  ii,  though  (hey  can- 
not bill  f«l  that  

il  is  immensely  Kii- 
pcrior  to  alt  other 
religions.  There 
is  much  thinking 
and  reading  being 
done  by  ihetn.  yel 
the  mass  of  the 
Parsees,  especially 
the  older  men, 
cling  firmly  to 
their  own  failh 
and  speak  billerly 
of  Christianity, 
There  are  not 
more  rhan  h.itf  a 
dozen  converts 
from  l'i\rsceism  in 
dir  India.  They 
»re  greatly  in- 
censed when  any 
one  of  Iheir  num- 
ber shows  a  dis- 
position 10  em- 
brace the  Chris- 
tian religion.  At 
our  open-air  meet- 
ings and  other  re- 
ligious g.iihcrings 
there  are  spies 
(penally  present 
tosccif  any  young 
Pardee  raunifests 
more  than  ordi- 
nary i  me  rest  in 
what  is  going  on, 
and,  if  so,  to  re- 
port in  the  proper  qnaricr.  Some  have  thought  ihjl 
ihis  piogressive  jicople  would,  as  a  i:Ias&,  be  the 
first  to  adopt  Christianity.  It  may  he  so,  but  cer- 
tainly there  arc  no  present  signs  of  it.  They  take  a 
great  deal  of  ijridc  in  their  social  progre»>  jind  con- 
spicuous liberality,  and  are  never  slow  to  blow  their  own 
irumpel.  They  are  an  interesting  pi-ople,  and  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  is  as  well  adj.picd  m  iht-ni  as  to  any 
others.  VVhcn  thyy  become  true  fullowers  of  Jesus 
they  will  be  a  grand  element  in  the  Indian  Clmreh. — 
fudia's   Voang  Folkt. 


LAST  UirEKOR   or    liEIII 


Thi>  Lii*4t  Knipt-rur  uf  DflliL 

Bahadur  Shah,  also  known  .is  Mohammed  Sur.ij-oo- 
dcen,  the  last  emperor  of  I>elhi,  tiucreeded  io  the  throne 
on  the  death  of  his  father.  Akhar  Shah,  in  1837.  but  hts 
rule  was  greatly  reslncted  by  the  British  Government. 
He  was  not  allowed  to  confer  tides  or  to  issue  a  cur- 
rency, end  he  had  the  control  of  civil  and  criminal 
justice  only  within  the  palace.  In  the  mutiny  of  1857 
he  identified  himself  with  the  rebel  cauM.  Rev. 
Dennis  Osborne    writes:     "On    May    10.   1857.  three 

thousand  native 
troops  rose  in  open 
revolt  at  Meerut. 
They  rourdcrcd 
thcirofficcrs,  fired 
thy  houses  of  the 
Kuropcan  resi- 
dents, flung  open 
flic  doors  of  the 
( riminal  jails,  and 
then  marched  olT 
to  Uclhi.  where 
ihey  laid  their 
nn-i  and  siand- 
U' J  .it  the  feel  of 
the  old  relicof  the 
Mogul  dynasty, 
Bahadur  Shah, 
and  saluted  him 
K  III  p  e  r  o  r  of 
India." 

-Xftcr  the  fall  of 
Delhi  on  Sept.  so, 
I  $5  7,  he  was  rap- 
tured and  tried  on 
ihc  charges  of : 
1st,  .\iding  and 
.nbetting  the  mu- 
tiny of  British 
troops :  ad.  En- 
couraging  and 
assisting  divers 
persons  in  waging 
war  against  the 
British  Govern* 
mcnt;  3d,  Assum- 
ing the  sovereignty 
tif  India  :  4th.  Causingand  being  ncre»8ory  to  the  tniirder 
of  Christians.  He  was  convicted  on  each  charge,  and 
sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Rangoon,  where  he  died  in  1861, 
ihe  last  sovereign  of  the  Mogul  line  that  had  com- 
menced when  the  first  permanent  conquc>t  of  a  Mo- 
hammedan sovereign  in  India  wa*  made  by  Mahmoud  of 
Ghuznec,  in  the  year  1001.  The  city  of  Delhi  is  built 
on  the  right  bnnV  of  the  river  Jumna,  and  is  inclosed 
on  three  side.'*  by  a  lolly  wall  of  solid  stone  constructed 
by  the  emperor  Sh.ih  Jahan.  The  fourth  side  extendi 
;i)ong  ihe  river. 


NANA   SAHIB. 


lo3 


Nairn  Sal)  ill. 

Nana  Sahib  is  the  common  dc&ignation  of  one  who  is 
justly  execrated  in  the  memory  of  the  race.  Hii  name 
was  DAodhti  Panlh,  the  adopted  son  of  the  ex-peshwa 
tA  ihe  Mahraltas,  Bajee  Rao.  The  title  of  peshwa  wns 
ihjt  taken  by  ihc  sovereign  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  car- 
ried with  it  both  secular  and  religious  authorit)'.  Mnjcc 
Rao  was  (he  hit  monarch  of  the  Mahrattas.  and  wasde* 
posed  hjr  the  English  Government  because  of  his  faith* 
Ic.>»iic55  and  treachery.  Ujran  his  de.ith,  iu  1851.  Nana 
S«hib entered  into 
potKssion  of  his 
fort  u  n  c  and 
cUimed  the  title 
and  pension 
wbich  had  been 
Ktanled  to  his 
adaptive  father. 
Thne  were  dis- 
allowed. \x\  Uk- 
rclxllion  of  1857 
he  acted  a  lead- 
mx  (art  and  was 
rcipon3ii>lcforthe 
Ceaiful  master  re 
at  Cawn|)ore  and 
for  inanj-  other 
iirociiiei.  Kedis- 
irC'^ffd  with 
other  fugitives  in 
i£5&,3nd  it  is  be- 
tievvM  he  fell  by 
hi^  own  hand  in 
the  jungles  of 

Among  the 
many  sad  scenes 
"I  the  mutiny 
there  arc  two  oc- 
'  i-iitifd    by    the 

fii-t  uf  Nana  Sa- 
hib that  have  left 
an  indelible  tni- 
prni  upon  the 
paprt  of  )ii^tor>'. 
Tile  one  waii  the 
putting  to  death 
■'■  ^\h  persons,  Europeans  and  Americans,  residents  of 
i  nil  r-ftgurh,  most  of  whom  were  women  and  children,  and 
•mon|  whom  were  the  missionaries  of  the  American  Pres- 
'  *  1  in  Board,  Messrs,  Freeman,  Johnson,  Cainpbfll. 
.l.-MiiMin,  wilh  iheir  wives,  and  lx*o  children  of  Mr. 
L-snipbelL  The  other  the  killing  of  nearly  one  thou- 
wnd  Evnglish  raplivcs  at  Cawnpure.  The  slaying  of  the 
wonidi  and  children  is  thus  descrilied  by  Dr.  ,Wra, 
rtmlcr  in  7'iu  J^ud 0/  thf  t'/Ja  ; 

"The   Begum  informed   the  ladies  they  were  to  be 
kiUcd.     But  the  Sepoy*  refused  to  execute  the  order. 


nA»A  >AHIU. 


and  there  was  a  pause.  Nana  Sahib  was  not  ihiic  to  be 
bulked,  even  though  the  widows  of  Bajee  Rao,  his  sicp- 
motherii  by  adoption,  most  earnestly  remonstrated 
against  the  act.  It  was  alt  in  vain.  The  Nana  found 
his  agents.  Five  men — some  of  whom  were  butcher* 
by  profession — undertook  the  work  for  him.  With  their 
knives  and  swords  they  entered,  and  the  door  was 
fniiencd  behind  them.  The  shricksand  scufflingwithin 
told  those  without  that  these  journeymen  were  cxecut' 
ing  their  master's  will.  The  evidence  shows  that  it 
look  them  exactly  an  hour  and  a  half  to  finish  it ;   they 

then  came  out 
agiin,  having 
earned  their  hire. 
They  were  paid, 
it  is  said,  one  ru- 
pee (fifty  cents) 
for  each  lady,  or 
one  hundred  and 
three  dollars  for 
the  whole,  and 
were  dismissed. 
Then  a  number  o( 
^fethers  (scaven- 
gers) were  called, 
and  by  llie  heels, 
or  hair  of  their 
heads,  these  once 
bcfiiiiiful  women 
and  children  were 
draped  out  of 
the  house  and 
dropped  into  an 
open  well  that  had 
been  used  for  pur> 
poses  of  irrigation 
and  waM  fifty  feet 
deep." 

A  memorial  gar- 
den of  several 
acres  has  been 
lajd  out  on  the 
pluD  in  which 
were  the  well  and 
the  house  of  mas* 
sacrc.  inclosed 
and  planted  with 
p.tlm«,  yews,  and 
other  Indian  trees  and  shrubs,  and  where  bloom  Howers 
sent  from  Scotch  hiils  and  English  valc&  Intheccnter 
of  the  garden,  encircling  the  well,  is  a  beautiful  octago- 
nal monument,  above  the  entrance  of  which  are  in- 
scribed the  words  : 

"Thkse  ark  thcv  which  caue  out  op  great 
TmnULATIOK." 

Over  the  well  is  placed  a  pedestal  on  Vhich  stand> 
a  small  statue  of  peculiar  beauty  of  n  female  personating 
sorrow,  with   |>alm<h ranches  in  her  hands,  symbolical  of 
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Diartyrdum  and  victor>-.     Around  the  rim  of  the  stone 
covering  ihe  well  is  the  following  inixription  ; 

SaCREII  to  the  PERPKTUAL  MEMOKV  ok  a  CiRKAT 
COMPANY  OF  ChRISI'IAN  PEOPLE,  CHIEFLV  WCMES  AND 
CHILDREN,  CKUKl.l.V  M  ASSACBKD  NKAR  THIS  SPOT  BY  THK 

REBEL  Nana  Saiiib,  anu  thkowk,  the  rvisg   with 

THE  DEAD,   INTO  THE  WELL  UENEATII,  OK  THE  XVtII  Or 

JvLV  MDCCCLVIl. 


I 


U|iliim-I>rinkers  of  AssHni,  liulin. 

The  Assamese  dearly  loves  opium  ;  in  him  it  ia  life. 
liVhat  matters  it  if  his  aw*akcnings  arc  unpleasant,  or 
that  his  vitality  is  weakened,  or  that  he  is  on  ihc  palh 
to  premature  senility,  wretchedness,  or  carty  death  ? 
Nothing.  "  HoL-yoi-oi  !  "  shrieks  the  o|iium<scller,  and 
prcscnily  froTii  ricc-fields  and  villages  the  "hoi-yoi-oi " 
is  t:ilten  up,  and.  anon,  one  by  one  the  opium-drinkers 
flock  to  the  opium*:ieller's  bamboo  hut.  It  is  even* 
ing  in  Assam,  and  about  the  flooded  rice-5elds  a  ihick 
vapor  is  rising,  impregnating  the  air  with  its  warm 
malaria-laden  moisture.  Enervating  indeed  is  this 
same  climate  of  Assam,  and  the  wretched  Assamese, 
with  his  inveterate  love  for  the  poppy-juice,  adds  but 
too  surely  to  its  baneful  influence. 

Down  by  the  opium-seller's  hut  squat  ihe  opium-drink- 
ers, white  their  eyes  roll  strangely  and  their  parched 
tongues  loll  out  in  very  uneasy  fashion  indeed.  This 
far  ilicy  have  nonaged  to  drng  their  dehililated  forms, 
and  no  farther  can  they  go  until  the  soul-reviving  elixir 
has  been  drunk  of.  The  optum<selIcr  weighs  out  the 
drug,  eager  hands  clutch  at  ii,  and  presently  it  is  din- 
solved  in  a  brass  vessel  of  water.  E.Yrited,  e.iger  looks 
greet  those  who  ate  tardily — O  how  tardily  it  siri-ms  to 
ihc  opium-drinkers! — preparing  the  mass.  Wlien  ready 
it  is  of  a  dark  brown  color,  of  Ihe  consistency  and  ap- 
pearance of  Kiigli.sh  porter.  "  Let  me  have  it .'  "  "  Me !  " 
"  Me  !  "  yell  the  now  thoroughly-excited  mob.  Rapidly 
it  passes  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  smiling,  ghasily  smiU 
ing,  fares  show  how  satisfied  they  all  are.  Ii  is  the  As- 
samese opium-drinker's  escape  from  purgatory — from 
weak,  spiritless,  and  enervated  existence-^to  the  seventh 
heaven  of  bliss. 

As  the  drug  takes  effect  the  victim  doxes  off  into  n 
kind  of  reverie.  Surrounding  objecis  assume  a  weird 
aspect — bamboo  forests,  banana  bushes,  rice-fields,  and 
villages;  the  whole  panorama  of  landscape  before  them 
is  no  longer  a  miserable  reality,  the  scene  of  their  daily 
toil,  but  an  ever-changing  kaleidoscope,  the  beauty  of 
which  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  a  sober  mind. 
Such,  at  least,  is  a  description  given  mc  by  one  of  the 
opium -drinkers.  Our  party,  now  thoroughly  intoxicflled 
with  opium  fumes,  lie  abutit  in  sprawling  attitudes.  In 
the  first  stages  ot  intoxication  all  are  smiling,  and  their 
lips  move  in  rapid  speech  ;  for  one  hears  an  incoherent 
jabbering  going  on.  broken  occasionally  by  a  loud 
chuckle  from  one  of  the  party.  This  unseemly  hilarity 
wakes  up  for  a  moment  the  other  opium-drinkers;  and 


they,  after  an  angry  look  toward  the  noisy  ore,  soon  re- 
lapse into  their  comatose  state, 

k  few  of  ihls  party,  who  had  evidently  been  indulging 
freely,  fell  immediately  into  a  heavy  sleep  out  of  which 
they  did  not  wake  until  the  night  was  far  advanced. 
Toward  midnight  one  by  one  they  awoke  out  of  their 
trance,  and  sliivciing  with  cold — for  the  night  air  had 
cooled  somewhat — they  made  for  their  respective  vil- 
lages.  As  I  watched  them  crawling  home  through  the 
ricc-fclds,  their  forms  stooping,  and  Ihcir  attenuated 
bodies  besmeared  with  the  mud  in  which  they  had  been 
roiling,  1  thought  the  moon  could  scarcely  shine  on 
more  miserable  objects.  Such  scenes  maybe  witnessed 
by  the  traveler  any  evening  all  over  Assam.  It  is  a  sad 
stale  of  things,  truly. — Si.  fatnet  BudgeL 


The  Baurfs  of  llonRBl. 


■V   XCV.    W.   SPIKK. 


The  Bauris  form  ihe  most  numerous  class  of  people  in 
the  Bankura  Zilla.  While  the  Rrahmans  number  only 
50,000  there  are  nearly  100,000  Bauiis.  They  are  a 
semi -aboriginal  tribe,  but  profess  Hinduism,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  true  spirit  of  their  religion  have  made  a  some* 
what  elaborate  system  of  caste,  which  make«  it  impossi. 
ble  for  the  Bauris  of  one  quarter  to  cat  and  mis  with 
those  of  another.  They  have  no  priests  and  no  mnatf at, ■ 
in  this  resjiect  they  are  unlike  the  Hindus.  Their  mar- 
riage laws  arc  very  convenient,  for  iis  soon  as  ,1  cnuple 
get  lircdofcarli  nl  her  they  can  separate  wilhuu I  ihc  least 
difficulty,  and  the  man  can  take  unto  himself  another 
partner,  who  is  called  a  San^ii,  though  to  her  he  cannot 
be  married.  At  the  time  of  marriage  an  iron  bnicelet  is 
given  to  the  woman  ;  when  man  and  wife  separate  and 
a  itanga  is  taken  the  bracelet  is  thrown  away,  and  Ihe 
marriage  thereby  declared  null  and  void, 

A  new  festival  has  uf  late  years  been  established  for 
the  Bauris  in  this  part  of  Bengal  which  has  already  be- 
come exceedingly  popular.  The  daughter  of  a  certain 
rii/'a  living  .It  Kasipur,  near  Purulia,  fell  sick,  and  to 
the  great  grief  of  her  father  the  sickness  was  unto  death. 
After  she  died  the  king  ordered  his  subjects  lo  aswnible 
every  year  on  the  anniversary  of  her  death  and  present 
flowers  to  an  image  of  his  daughter  which  they  iHcm- 
selves  were  to  set  up.  Thisday  hasbceomc  a  time  of  feasl- 
ing.  drunkenness,  and  alt  kinds  of  debauchery,  and  at- 
tracts large  numbers  of  low-class  people  from  all  the 
country  round. 

The  chief  goddessof  iheUaurisis  Manasa,whom  they 
worship  in  the  Bengali  month  of  Asharha,  and  who  is 
said  to  protect  them  from  the  biles  of  serpents.  On  the 
great  day  of  the  feast  a  snake  i^  brought  which  some  of 
the  people  begin  lo  lurmenl.  The  snake  gets  an^ 
and  does  its  utmost  to  bite,  but  the  agility  of  its 
menters  saves  ihem  from  harm.  The  onlookeni  gc 
excited,  and  J*ifr  is  thrown  freely  to  the  actors  until 
length  the  snake  is  killed.  Juat  before  tlie  festival  li 
,  year  a  splendid  cobra  de  capella  was  caught  by  our  sei 
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.iiii»,  who  arc  BaurU,  in  one  of  llto  godowni*.  They  in- 
tended taking  it  olT  in  honor  ol*  Mana&a,  but  the  speci- 
men  was  too  flnc  for  us  to  lose  for  such  a  purpose,  so  we 
afipropriated  it  and  deprived  Che  goddess  of  lier  prejr. 

When  properly  trained  the  Baurii  make  good  house- 
servant*,  but  they  are  more  often  employed  as  day 
hboicrs,  bricklayers,  carlmcn,  or  engaged  in  coolie  work. 
They  eat  the  flesh  of  dead  animals,  and  occasionally 
when  times  are  good  even  malcc  a  ftast  for  themselves 
l)y  killing  a  sheep  or  goat.  Such  festive  seasorj.  howr- 
«rer>  Are  unfrequent,  for  pecuniary  reasons.  From  these 
Bauris  the  wine-seller  obtains  the  large  majority  of  his 
cuslomeTs.  They  see  no  harm  in  getting  drunk,  and 
are  only  kept  from  drinking  themselves  straight  to  death 
through  the  raeagemess  of  their  income.     Give  a  Bauri 


at  the  mission  house  arc  of  ihis  class.  They  have 
learned  to  read  and  write  and  have  shown  themselves 
OS  capable  of  improvement  as  any  olher  caste.  They 
are  still  living  in  idolatry,  though  wc  sometimes  hear 
them  sing  OUT  Chrisiian  hymns,  and  when  anything  is 
missing  from  the  hous«  they  are  r.ol  tilow  to  assure  us, 
in  the  name  of  the  one  great  God,  that  ihcy  know  noth- 
ing of  it. 

Sui-riflreK  Iti  Indlii. 

Human  sacrifices  lo  the  gudt^  were  common  in  India 
and  publicly  offered  until  they  were  prohibited  Ity  the 
Hritish  (jovcmmcnt.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the 
practice  has  been  continued  privately,  and  that  even  now 
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fooT/«Vr  and  ask  hifti  what  he  is  going  to  do  with  it.  he 
»iH  icll  you  unblushingly  ihat  lie  is  going  lb  drink  it. 
Reason  with  and  try  lu  show  him  the  wrong  and  folly 
6f  such  A  thing  and  he  will  misunderstand  your  solici- 
tude; for  is  he  not  an  outcast,  regarded  as  an  outcast  by 

I  ■.  body,  even  by  himself,  whose  life  is  of  no  more 
J.  than  a  goat's,  and  not  one-ltundredlh  part  ns  valua- 
ble as  the  life  of  a  eow  .> 

For  many  centuries- no  one  has  cared  for  the  Bauri. 
No  wonder,  then,  he  has  last  self- res pcti.  for  is  he  not 
.  -'.  besides  thai  were  a  Brahman  to  kill  him  the 
i--.U;:rer's  fatdt  would  be  no  greater  than  as  if  he  had 
shin  an  animal  ?  No  wonder  he  is  uneducated,  for  who 
/wald  spend  time  and  money  on  the  education  of  a  mere 
aatoal  ?  But  the  Bauri  h.ns  an  intellect,  though  much 
bmumbed.  and  a  soul,  though  some  would  scorn  the 
idea;  he  is  therefore  afit  subject  for  the  iiutckcning  and 
c*vifl{  influences  of  the  OospeL     Most  of  our  servants 


in  some  of  the  temples  human  being-i  arc  offered.  The 
Goddess  Kali  delights  in  blood,  and  every  year  many 
victims  are  ofTetcd  to  her.  The  priests  in  charge  of  her 
worship  say  that  the  blood  of  a  tiger  puts  her  in  good 
humor  for  a  hundred  years,  and  that  of  a  human  victim 
for  a  thousand  years.  She  wields  a  ciineter  in  one  hand, 
carries  a  gory  human  head  in  a  second,  and  with  two 
other  hands  she  encourages  her  followers. 


KducHtioii  ill   IndiH. 

BV  REV.  S.  p.  JACOBS. 

The  present  system  of  education  in  India  owes  its 
origin  lo  Christian  missions  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment. To  educate  and  unify  the  diverse  peoples  of 
India  into  one  bomo^eneuus  nation  is  the  task  of 
English  lulc  in  India.     Looking  at  those  360,000,000  of 
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population,  composed  of  ri8  distinct  nations,  speaking 
more  than  one  hundred  difTerent  languages  and  dialects, 
subdivided  into  thousands  of  exclusive  religious  sects, 
seven  thousand  miles  away,  shows  this  to  be  a  stupen- 
dous undertaking. 

Parenthetically  I  may  note  that  India's  population 
first  divides  itself  into  two  vast  communities — the  Mo- 
hammedan and  the  Hindu,  Secondly,  the  Mohammed- 
ans divide  into  two  grand  sections — the  Sunyahs  and  the 
Shiahs — all  together  subdividing  into  seventy-two  sects. 
The  relation  existing  between  the  Shiahs  and  the  Sun- 
yahs was  happily  expressed  by  my  munshi,  or  teacher,  as 
follows  :  "They  love  each  other  aboveX\it\x  hearts;  but 
in  their  hearts  they  hate  each  other."  Contentions 
between  these  sections  of  the  Mohammedan  community 
have  frequently  resulted  in  bloodshed.  The  Hindu 
community  has,  first,  its  four  great  castes  :  the  Brahman 
(priesthood  caste),  the  Kshatriya  (soldiers),  the  Yaisya 
(agriculturists),  and  the  -Sudra  (servants).  The  Brah- 
mans  are  divided  into  ten  principal  tribes,  with  1,886 
subdivisions.  The  Kshatriyas  reckon  590  sects.  Evefl 
among  Sudras  many  exclusive  sects  are  found.  I  hav^ 
said  this  much  about  caste  to  give  some  idea  of  the  task 
of  uniting  into  one  so  many  antagonistic  nations  cut  into 
so  many  contending  factions. 

A  prominent  factor  in  controlling  those  heterogeneous 
peoples  and  preparing  tliem  for  Christianity  has  been 
the  educational  system  of  India. 

I.  Universities. — The  British  Government  established 
five  great  universities,  locating  them  at  Calcutta, 
Madras,  Bombay,  Allahabad,  and  Lahore  respectively. 
The  senate  and  examiners  for  the  most  part  constitute 
these  universities.  One  looks  in  vain  for  costly  edifices 
after  the  American  idea  of  the  university  ;  excepting 
the  grand  university  building  at  Bombay  this  is  the  case 
universally,  I  think.  The  applicant  for  university  de- 
grees may  obtain  his  education  where  he  will;  but  he  must 
pass  a  close  examination  on  the  university  curriculum. 

During  ten  years  these  five  universities  graduated 
to  the  degree  B.A.,  2,000;  M.A.,  400  (only  by  examina- 
tion); LL.B.,  1,000;  M.D.,  1,060;  Civil  Engineering, 
400.  These  4,800  constitute  about  one  third  of  the 
actual  number  of  college-bred  men;  for  usually  two 
thirds  of  all  who  pursue  the  university  curriculum  are 
"plucked  "  in  the  examination.  Sometimes  superior 
scholars  fail  on  some  technicality  in  the  examination. 
If  I  mistake  not  only  one  fourth  of  the  candidates  for 
degrees  in  the  Calcutta  University  passed  in  1889.  This 
university,  in  1888,  graduated  B.A.,  800;  F.A.  (First 
Arts — sophomores,  U.  S.  A.),  1,500,  and  entered  fresh- 
men, 6,100.  The  Madras  University  graduated  an 
average  of  over  80  per  annum  for  the  last  thirty  years. 
In  1884  her  graduates  numbered  1,399,  <^f  whom  899 
were  Brahmans.  All  these  universities  are  now  o|>en  to 
women  as  well  as  men,  and  the  women  are  quick  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  honorable  privilege.  Two 
hundred  women  are  now  studying  medicine  in  these 
universities  and  medical  colleges.  Some  pursue  the 
regular  scientific,  literary,  and  classical  course.     In  1889 


sixteen  young  ladies — three  native — passed  the  matricu- 
lation examination  in  the  Bombay  University.  Mrs.  M. 
McClellan  Brown,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  of  the  Cincinnati 
Wesleyan  College,  and  Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  Ph.D., 
L.H.D.,  LL.D.,  the  English  Egyptologist,  will  soon  be 
followed  by  their  Hindu  and  Parsee  sisters  in  the 
Orient. 

2,  Colleges:  {a)  Christian. — There  are  a  dozen  or  more 
Christian  colleges  where  a  full  collegiate  course  is 
taught:  (i)  "  The  Christian  College  "  at  Madras,  with 
its  1,700  native  students,  heads  the  list.  The  Bible  is 
taught  in  all  the  departments'  of  the  college.  (2)  "  The 
Free  Church  (Scotch)  College  "  in  Bombay;  (3)  The 
same  in  Calcutta  ;  (4)  The  General  Assembly  (Kirk)  in 
Calcutta;  (5)  .The  Bishops' College  in  Calcutta;  (6) 
The  London  Missionary  College  in  Benares  ;  (7)  The- 
Lucknow  College  (Methodist  Episcopal);  (8)  The  Mis- 
sionary College  in  Lahore  ;  (9)  St.  John  College  (Roman 
Catholic)  in  Agra;  (lo)'St.  Stephen's  College  (ditto)  in 
Delhi,  and  several  other  Roman  Catholic  colleges. 

Mohammedan  Schools. — The  Mohammedans  have  but 
one  regular  college,  at  Alygurh,  which  is  well  patronized. 
But  in  Central  India  the  Muir  College,  at  Allahabad,  and 
the  Williams  College,  at  Calcutta,  in  South  India,  both 
teach  the  Arabic  and  the  classics,  so  that  the  Moham- 
medans are  in  a  measure  suited  and  patronize  them. 

Hindu  Schools. — The  Brahmans  have  many  colleges  in 
India  —  the  trustees,  faculty,  and  students  all  purely 
native.  The  curriculum  comprises  the  usual  scientific, 
literary,  and  classical  studies,  with  the  Sanskrit  and 
sometimes  also  the  Arabic  added  as  classics,  I  believe. 
The  Brahman  College  at  Benares  is  the  oldest  one  in 
the  country.     It  Kpar  excellence  their  collegeof  religion. 

Stale  Schools. — There  are  many  State  or  Government 
colleges,  like  the  Engineers'  College  at  Rurki,  the  Col- 
lege of  Technics  in  Bombay,  and  the  College  for  Native 
Princes  at  Lahore  and  at  Ajmere.  Of  the  Hindu  and 
State  colleges  there  are  about  one  hundred. 

High  Schools. — There  arc  scores  of  Christian  and 
many  hundreds  of  government  and  native  high  schools. 
These  are  all  graded  with  reference  to  the  curricula  in 
the  national  universities.  They  prepare  students  for 
matriculation  in  the  imiversity. 

TJie  government  colleges  and  the  national  universi- 
ties studiously  exclude  the  Bible.  As  the  result  many 
young  men,  Hindus  and  Mohammedans,  graduate  with 
honors  in  science  and  philosophy  and  the  classics,  but 
without  any  religion  whatever.  From  this  agnosticism 
and  atheism  both  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  revolt. 

Months  ago  the  Brahmans  called  a  convention  with  a 
view  to  elevating  the  grade  of  their  colleges  in  South 
India  and  introducing  religious  instruction  from  the 
Veda,  and  so  withdraw  their  patronage  from  the  Madras 
University.  Recent  report  says  :  "  Hindu  religious 
schools  are  multiplying  in  Madras," 

The  Indian  IVilness  tells  of  a  Mohammedan  Educa- 
tional Congress  recently  convened  at  Lucknow  deciding 
by  a  vote  of  200  to  20  that  missionary  schools  where 
the  Bible  is  taught  are  better  than  schools   where  noth- 
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ing  ri;ligiQiis  li  inculraled.  They  conct-dc  lli.it  llie 
Koran  ui  not  taught  a&  niucli  as  furmcrl}.  Tlicy  rctjard 
ihis  as  3  mark  of  n-itioiul  dcjline.  Melliniltsl*  riglilly 
anticipate  great  things  for  our  I.tiilciiow  College.  A 
very  promising  uullook  at  present  greets  it,  iUiti  it« 
nunagert  and  faculty  will  meet  the  fondest  expeciatJonti 

I^te  friends. 
?!onnedoiil>ls  that  there  is  tlie  tlir  of  Awakening  life 
a  India.  No  time  has-been  lost.  The  history  of 
bngliih  rule  in  India  travcr&cs  the  centuries ;  it  dates 
from  1639,  The  govcrnmcnl  of  India  by  the  Urjcish 
crown  cannot  count  its  score*  of  years,  for  it  dates  only 
from  1S58.  The  liberty-wave  of  1S48,  falloweil  by  llit 
Great  Exhibition  of  185 1,  changed  the-  face  of  Euroiit 
and  awoke  the  world.  Xo  less  did  the  Kducalion  ?o1i<:y 
of  the  Indian  Government  in  1S54,  ilie  8Upj)re«sion  of 
ibe  Mutiny,  and  the  transfer  of  power  in  1858  tomliiiie 
to  usher  in  the  new  life  of  India.  It  can  never  slumlier 
;;;:.un.  For  good  or  for  ill,  to  it!iclf  and  to  millions  be- 
ti^k-^.  it  is  becoming  consciotis  of  that  life.  .As  these 
pages  pass  through  the  presa  the  Fifth  Indian  National 
Congress  is  assembling. 

The  India  of  the  future  must  be  a  united  India,  for 
it  ran  never  go  l>acli  10  the  carn-igc  and  itiin  of  past 
ages.  But  ill  order  to  union  there  must  be  a  medium  uf 
conununicatton — a  connmon  I:inguage.  To  this  place  of 
honor  no  vernacular  can  aspire,  whilst  men  of  every 
race  arc  proud  to  know  and  use  the  Knglish  language. 
The  ttudy  of  English  has  been  made  a  necessity  by  the 
r  \\'.  that  without  it  no  native  can  be  employed  in  any 
(],i[[i:jn  of  special  trust.  Hence  the  dcinanil  forJCn- 
^liih  education  has  rapidly  increased,  and  the  supply  has 
nude  po$<>ibIe  an  interchange  of  thought  among  educated 
men  of  all  ihc  different  races  and  languages.  It  hasdonc 
more,  for  it  has  brought  the  intelligence  uf  India  into 
contact  with  Western  life  and  lileralure,  has  made  it 
familiar  with  the  science,  the  politics,  the  society,  the 
indigion  of  Europe.  England  grew  at  leisiiri;.  It  was 
the  eldest  of  the  nations  in  its  experience  of  freedom 
and  progresK.  .And  because  it  was  always  foremost 
there  were  none  10  urge  it  on  to  hasty  growth.  It  con- 
solidated as  it  grew,  and  il  abides  yet,  growing  still,  It 
cannot  be  jusi  so  with  India.  With  its  firit  political  con- 
sciousness il  fmdft  itself  already  side  by  Hide  with  the 
cidcr-liorn,  England  free  and  self-governed.  It  would 
t '-  jnnitural,  it  would  not  be  human,  if  it  did  not  make 
^.l'l|■  in  its  aspirations  and  its  aims.  .And  the  English  lan- 
guage which  has  made  this  possible  has  made  it  inevitable. 
Tbi»  tide  in  the  affairs  of  India  can  no  man  turn. 

This  being  true,  the  future  uf  India  will  depend  upon 
the  character  of  its  Enj;!ish-spealiing  |io]ful.iiion.  Shall 
thai  character  be  formed  under  the  influence  of  the 
Cimstion  Scriptures,  or  under  that  of  cither  a  blank 
skepticism  or  nf  a  blatant  infidelity  ?  The  old  f.iilhs  of 
India,  those  which  Englishmen  found  in  possession, 
oiDDot  survive.     Wes|crn  science  of  the  most  element- 


ary kind  must  scatter  llicm  and  drive  them  far  away. 
In  their  place  English  infidelity  lias  done  its  worst  10 
bring  in  the  learliing*  of  Charles  Br-idlaugh  and  his 
helpers.  Those  for  whom  wc  write  will  acknowledge 
that  the  only  safety  for  India  must  be  sought  and  found 
in  the  word  of  (iod,  the  (Jospel  of  Jesus  of  N;uareih. 
How  may  we  hope  to  bring  ii«i  power  to  bear  ii])Qn  the 
English-speaking,  the  English-learning  youth  of  India* 

The  schools  and  colleges  of  India  in  which  the  En~ 
lish  Linguagc  is  taught  are  of  three  kinds — u.ilive, 
govL-rnmenial  (or  departmental),  and  missionary.  The 
native  schools  will  not  teach  ('hrr&tianity,  nor  can  they 
be  expected  to  do  mure  than  ignore  it,  The  govern- 
ment schools  may  not  leach  Christianity,  or  even  the 
morality  which  is  based  upon  the  Christian  Scriptures. 
They  must  be  neutral.  The  effect  of  such  schools  can 
only  be  in  one  direction,  and  it  is  not  surprising  thallhe 
Indian  (lovcrnment  is  now  awaking  to  the  peril  o(  it* 
own  policy.  Unchristian  as  certainly  as  anti-Christian 
men  who  refuse  to  fear  Ctod  will  soon  cease  to  regard 
their  fellow-men.  And  so  the  fJovcrnment  itself  ap- 
peals to  the  missionary  societies,  It  asks  them  to  multi- 
ply missionary  schools  .ind  colleges,  and  thus  to  supply 
that  clement  of  morality  and  religion  which  alone  can 
coiintciaci  the  "spirit  of  insubordination  and  want  of 
reverence,"  fostered  by  a  secular  policy,  in  an  empire 
where  the  homes  cannot  possibly  supply  the  I.irk.  The 
future  of  India  depends  upon  the  number  and  efficiency  of 
the  missionarj' schools  and  colleges;  and  therefore  loyalty 
lu  Christ  forbids  that  ihey  should  in  any  way  lie  weakened. 

At  the  same  time  110  Christian  student  of  history  will 
suppose  that  the  increased  influence  of  Christianity  will 
lend  either  to  repress  or  to  hinder  the  devekipinent  uf 
national  life  or  the  desire  for  true  freedom.  It  will 
quicken  and  inlcnsify  it.  Teach  a  man  [hat  he  is  a 
child  of  the  one  Father,  and  he  will  not  long  be  the  serf 
of  his  fcllow-maTi.  Science  and  literature  will  ^suffice 
CO  make  a  man  impatient  of  another's  control;  but  the 
religion  of  Christ  will  bring  him  both  the  disposition 
and  the  power  to  control  himself.  Such  men  must  ere 
long  be  self-governed,  Missionary  schools  andcallcgrs 
.ire  the  surest  pledges  for  the  libeny  and  prosperity  of 
the  India  of  to-morrow. 

One  word  more  remains  to  be  said.  There  is  the 
Engli»h-npeaking  population  al ready  bcyondbotli  schools 
and  college*.  These  men,  the  educated  manhood  espe- 
cially of  the  large  towns  and  cities,  arc  accessible. 
They  will  listen  to  men  of  culture,  to  thoAc  who  can  and 
will  meet  them  un  their  own  level  of  educated  thought 
and  feeling.  .\t  all  events  it  might  be  well  to  trj'.  liy 
missionaries,  as  an  occasional  effort,  this  is  frequently 
done.  I'crhaps  the  Lord  himself  may  lire  the  heart  and 
lourh  the  lips  of  some  evangelist  now  in  England,  who 
may  do  for  Indi-i,  as  to  its  Englii>h'spcaking  thousands, 
what  many  and  various  missioners  have  essayed  to  do  for 
the  multitudes  of  England.  And  if  the  result  of  such  a 
mission  tour  should  be  to  raise  up  but  a  few  of  India's 
sons  lo  be  themselves  apostles  to  their  countrymen,  who 
can  estimate  the  harvest  ?— W«/<w«  Misthnary  NoHfts. 
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IIISI'L'S  MAKING  A  REUOWIS  l-lUiKlMAl-C   lit    I  IIC  UA^(it^ 


('sKif^  ill  India. 

MORE  UNPACKING^  BV  UKCLE  UNDERWOOD.       ** 

Sickness,  which  ncrccsKiiaicd  n  <:>iJinge  of  sir,  pre- 
vented the  fulfillnicnt  of  ihc  iiromise  made  m  the  end  of 
the  last  "  Unpacking  "  till  now.  In  thai  article  I  (old  the 
young  readers  of  Cosvki.  ix  Am.  Lands  of  sonic  of  ihc 
evils  of  caste,  an<i  promised  a  furllicr  account,  Vcs, 
caslf  is  a  ttfrribic  curse.  It  paralyses  effort,  desiroys 
independence  of  thought,  national  unity.  Jind  progress. 
Numbers  of  well-educated  high  caste  Hindus  dare  not 
become  doctors,  farmers  or  iraders  because  these  call- 
ings arc  not  sanctioned  by  old-time  tisage,  and  even 
among  the  lowest  ca.<iles  a  man  cannot  change  his  trade 
for  another,  e%'cn  though  it  be  more  lucrative.  The  son 
of  a  goldsmith,  for  instance,  must  make  the  same  articles 
ia  the  same  way  as  bis  father  and  grandfather  did. 
The  bcwcr.ofwood  must  not  exchange  the  old-fash- 
ioned ax  for  the  saw  or  any  oilier  implement  of  better 
construction,  tloriagcs  arc  built,  fields  plowed,  waler 
lifted,  ffjod  cooked,  in  fact,  evcr^'  thing,  nearly,  is  done 
at  il  lined  to  be  a  hundred  yeari  back.  Kxcept  in  large 
cities,  where  western  developments  have  had  teaching 
influence,  the  manners,  methods,  and  customs  to-day  in 
India  are  aa  oid-faahioncd  as  possible.  And  it  is  taite 
that  does  all  this.  It  degrades  some  and  unduly  raises 
others,  destroys  brotherhood,  conserves  superstiiion, 
keeps  woman  in  ignorance  and  seclusion,  and  holds 
tyrannical  sway  over  millions  of  poor  helpless  Inmian 
beings,  keeping  them  in  a  position  of  serviliide  worite 
than  any  oilier  fotm  of  slavery.  Accordingly.  lo-day 
the  Iciding  people  in  India  arc  the  higher  castes.  Firet 
comes  the  Brnhman.  and  following  him  the  Kshalriya 


and  the   branches  of  the    Vaishyas.     The  unfortunate 
Stitira  sits  on  a  back  seat  and  is  crushed   down  by  thc^ 
undue  weight  and  importance  of  the  others.     It  is  afl 
great  pleasure,  though,  to  know  thai  Christianity  is  rais- 
ing these  degraded  and  depressed  millions,  giving  them 
educational  and  spiritual  power   and  causing  them 
stand  lip  on  their  feel  as  men  and  to  believe  in  a  fuiut 
as  Ihose  should  who  possess  immortal  souls. 

The   belter  to  illustrate  the  workings  «f  caste  let 
introduce    my  young  readers    into    an    Indian    bunga 
tow   (European   dwelling-house)  of  the  better  sort. 
is   generally  a   Large    roomy    building,   consisting   of 
veranda  or  open  room,  sometimes  all  round  the  houi-ci 
Then  come  the  sitting,  dining,  sleeping,  dressing,  anc 
retiring    rooms.      The    Indian   bungalow    is   gcncr 
situated  in  the  middle  of  a  large  compound  (extensive 
plot  of  land,  sometimes  three,  four,  or  more  acres 
extent),  with  trees  and  flowcr-plaiits  nicely  arrange*! 
When  you  alight  from  your  .j,'*^*-*-/ (a  carriage  on  four 
two  wheels,  drawn  either  by  two  oxen  or  ahorse)  you  slei 
into   the  veranda,  and    the  kuitHat^ar  meets  you,  take! 
your  hat  and  stick,  and  announces  you  to  the  persons  im 
side.     He  is  tlic  "bearer,"  or  upper  servant,  and  is  em- 
ployed toatlend  to  visitors  and  keeplhe  furniture  free  o( 
dual.     Another   of  the   same  caste   will  wait  un  you 
table,  move  the  dishes,  and  chairs,  but  will  net  li-asK 
the  plates  after  dinner,  which  duty  must  frequently 
jierfonncri  by  another  servant,  who  is  assistant   to   th( 
khamamah,  or  cook,  who,  in  his  turn,  will  cook   ihi 
food   but  will  not  touch  »  plate.     In  a  large  establis 
mcnt  the  head   khansamah  has  a  baumrchi  under   hit 
who  does  all  the  cooking,  while  ihc  klniniamah  attcnc 
to  the  arrangements  of  the  tabl^  the  cuisine,  and  stoM 
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uwd  in  thv  kiichcti.  In  some  l)iinj4,Tlows  a  third  man  is 
cinployetl  who  has  all  the  cro<^kerj'  under  hi*  care,  and 
whose  sole  ditty  it  is  10  keep  the  dishes,  gtass-warc,  and 
Lullery  presentable.  Then  there  is  the  mussa/fAn;  who 
will  do  nothing  but  dean  up  all  the  lamps  and  litjhi 
ibcm;  the  aholi,  who  will  only  wn\h.  staich,  and  iron 
the  clolhes  of  the  family  ;  the  ihhtU,  who  fills  the  bath- 
toooitvib»and  supplies  drinkinp-watcr  all  around.  Added 
to  these  yon  will  find  the  AyaAs,  or  native  women  nurses, 
who  attend  to  the  children  and  ladies ;  the  punkah 
mllahi,  who  move  the  suspended  punkahs  bO  as  to 
render  the  atmosphere  endurable  in  the  holler  months  ; 
the  ibainkittlar.ux  night  watchman,  who  wanders  about 
in  the  darkness,  occaBionally  »houting  to  ]ireveni  rob- 
bery, and  rendering  it  impoittibte  to  sleep  until  you  gel 
used  10  his  noise.  Then  there  are  the  mUer.oT  scaven- 
ger; the  syce,  or  horsekecpcr  ;  \hc  ^/lastvaUafi.  orgrju^- 
cutler,  and  thc^A(Trr>«Mrt,oT  coachman,  Eich  of  these 
belongs  to  a  particular  KubdiviHinn  of  some  caste,  and  a 
roachman  will  not  nib  down  a  honie  or  feed  him  to 
&ave  his  life  ;  nor  will  the  bearer  lift  a  dish,  nor  the 
hutkr  a  chair.  Evcr^"  one  docs  his  own  little  work 
and  thinks  his  caste  rights  infringed  if  he  is  called  on  to 
P3  out  of  his  immediate  range.  Servants  are  therefore 
mort  costly,  and  become  a  trouble  by  being  so  numer- 
ous: In  the  poorer  houses,  those  of  missionaries,  par- 
ticularly, and  others  who  draw  »ma]l  salaries.  \.\\ehtiwar- 
:ii,  I>earcr,  and  one  or  two  other  necessary  servants  only 
arc  retained.  A  coachman  is  done  away  with  by  ihe  use 
of  a  self-driving  carriage,  and  the  people  of  the  house 
hrlp  ihemsetves  in  a  way  Ihat  becomes  quite  easy  by 
Israel  ice. 

One  great  evil  of  caste  is  that  it  k«eps  women  in 
jTcat  degradation  and  ignorance.  They  arc  seldom 
tau|;ht  ill  the  villaijcs,  are  ulwnya  treated  as  inferiors, 
ajid  iheir  moral  .ind  sptriltinl  condition  is  truly  deplora- 
ble. The  laws  of  caste  enforce  this  state  of  things. 
Women  arc  believed  to  have  no  sonis,  and  are  not  con- 
julted  On  the  most  important  events  in  the  family  life. 
finlr  recently  have  girls'  schools  and  zenana  work  been 
introduced,  so  far  as  the  larger  villages  and  country 
places  arc  concerned :  bm  these  are  a  mere  drop  in  the 
Mean.  There  are  millions  of  villages  in  India  where 
girls  know  not  how  to  read  or  write,  and  grow  up  de- 
eradcd  and  down-trodden.  Yesterday  I  returned  from  a 
irillage  named  Chindwarra,  about  twenty-six  miles  from 
Jnbbulptir.in  the  Central  Provinces— a  (dace  containing 
n  Inst  between  three  and  four  thousand  people,  where 
not  ft  girls'  school  exitts.  My  heart  was  grieved  Co  sec 
CO  many  bright  and  beautiful  little  girls,  who  might  be 
taught  lo  love  Jcsiis  and  live  forever  with  Ood  in 
heaven  if  we  only  had  the  means  to  start  work  among 
them.  Cannot  the  young  readers  of  Go*pei.  ix  All 
tAM>scoinbine  and  start  missions  to  the  children  of  India 
in  various  parts  ?  In  KnglancI  three  Sahbalh-schoolsin 
«w  street  of  London  help  a  mission  in  ^outheni  India, 
vhidi  has  done  a  great  deal  of  good  to  the  poor  heathen. 
For  about  jo  rupees  a  month,  equal  lo  about  S13.  a 
aaiitc  icarhcr  might  be  Mipiiorted  and  a  school  of  100 


girls  started  in   Chindwarra   or  any  other  place.     With 
such  a  work  on  hand,  started  by  the  dear  young  people 
at  home,  they  would  really  be  helping  while  they  pray 
"Thy  kingdom  come." 
Jubfm/pur,  JnJij. 


Childrvii  of  XndlH. 

UV    FAKNIK   ROPER   rEUDCE. 

When  1  first  went  to  the  East  I  seemed  to  miss  every- 
where ihe  merry  carol  of  children's  voices  in  the  full 
abandon  of  innocent  minh.  as  well  as  the  cheery  g.-ime5 
and  boisterous  hilarity  that  render  the  homes  of  our 
Own  dear  native  land  so  bright  and  joyous.  There  were 
plenty  of  babies,  lovely,  winsome  little  creatures,  dim- 
pled and  charming,  but  no  light-hearted  children  or 
frolicsome  young  people.  Only  babies  and  little  dwarfed 
men  and  women  dressed  for  all  Ihe  world  like  their  grand- 
fathers and  .  grandmothers,  only  far  more  demure  in 
manner  and  speech,  fn  India,  in  Burma,  and  China, 
wherever  we  went,  we  found  it  always  the  same;  and  at 
lenglh  I  began  slowly  to  realize  Ihat  it  is  only  in  the 
religion  of  Jesus  the  child  finds  his  true  place — a  place 
of  safety,  of  happiness,  and  of  progress. 

Of  course  parents  have  a  fondness  for  their  own  off- 
spring in  many,  perhaps  the  majority  of  cases,  since 
even  <lumb  animals  exhibit  this  feeling;  but  it  is  not  an 
affection  based  on  principles  leading  to  earnest  thought 
for  the  child's  happiness  and  future  well-being,  but  a 
foolish  fondness  always  liable  to  be  swayed  by  passion, 
interest,  or  circumstances. 

Very  young  children,  if  not  destroyed  at  their  birth, 
.ire  as  a  rule  well  cared  for,  after  their  own  native  fash- 
ion, in  most  Indian  households.  That  is,  they  arc  bathed 
and  fed,  kissed  and  c.iressed,  by  the  mother  and  her 
female  relatives  and  visitors ;  but  the  lordly  father  rarely 
condescends  to  take  much  notice  of  the  small  people  of 
his  household,  especially  if  they  be  daughters.  Very 
many  girl-b.ibies,  even  of  well-lo<do  parents,are  strangled 
or  drowned  at  birth,  as  the  Hindu  sacred  books  declare 
that  it  is  "alike  a  misfortune  ard  a  disgrace  to  awoman 
to  become  the  molher  of  only  girls; '"  and  I  think  there 
are  few  families  in  which  all  the  daughters  have  been 
permitted  to  live.  It  is  strange  that  any  young  infant 
can  live  through  such  an  ordeal  at  it  must  pass.  When 
only  a  few  days  old  the  little  body  is  smeared  all  over 
with  mustard-oil,  and  the  hapless  babe  is  ihen  laid  out 
in  the  sun  to  dry,  the  opemtion  being  repeated  day  after 
day  till  the  skin  looks  black  and  «hiny.  A«  the  only 
clolhing  wntn  consists  of  one  or  more  gold  chains  around 
tile  nt-ck  and  loins  it  is  a  wonder  that  the  tender  flesh  is 
not  literally  baked  beneath  the  fierce  tropical  sun. 

V'ei  Hindu  babes  not  only  suivivc,  but  actually  thrive 
under  this  queer  cooking  process,  and  for  the  first  year 
of  their  lives  arc  as  "  bonnie  baims  "  as  one  would  wish 
to  see,  crowing  and  crowing,  eating,  sleeping,  and  frolick- 
ing  in  their  (|uaint  swinging  cradles  tliat  the  mother 
keeps  in  motion  by  means  of  a  long  string  as  she  moves 
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about  her  household  duties.  But  witli  their  walking;  and 
teething  these  fascinating  babies  seem  to  grow  lean  and 
awkward,  and  cease  to  be  winsome  and  lovely  as  at  first. 
This  result  may  be  due,  in  part,  to  their  fashion  of  dress, 
for  all  their  garments  are  long  and  loose,  made  after  the 
identical  models  of  those  they  will  wear  when  fully  grown. 
Thus  attired,  children,  of  course,  look  uncouth  and  move 
awkwardly,  nor  can  they  feel  inclined  to  active  sijorts. 

Then,  in  Oriental  lands,  children  are  early  taught  to 
keep  quiet  in  the  presence  of  grown  people  ;  to  amuse 
themselves  silently,  and  never  to  take  any  part  in  the 
conversation  carried  on  in  their  presence  unless  invited 
to  do  so.  They  are  not  permitted  to  ask  questions  about 
things  they  do  not  understand,  and  no  loving  Christian 
parents  are  constantly  planning  and  praying  for  them 
and  seeking  to  shield  them  from  evil  influences.  All 
over  the  East  the  very  plays  are  demoralizing,  and  the 
instructions  children  receive  in  native  schools  do  not 
make  them  wiser  or  better.  The  one  idea  of  child- 
training,  so  far  as  home-life  is  concerned,  seems  to  be 
silence  and  subjection;  and  even  where  the  little  ones 
are  really  loved  their  lives  appear  lonely  and  their 
habitual  manner  subdued. 

Many  of  the  children  attend  school,  boys  especially, 
but  school-going  in  the  East  is  not,  even  for  boys,  the 
earnest,  exciting,  pleasant  alTair  that  it  is  among  .us  in 
free,  happy,  progressive  America.  The  master  is  gen- 
erally lazy,  caring  far  less  for  the  improvement  of  his 
pupils  than  for  the  collection  of  his  own  fees,  and  he 
frequently  goes  to  sleep  in  the  middle  of  a  lesson.  If 
his  pupils  are  remiss  he  inflicts  chastisement  by  beating 
them  on  the  palm  of  the  hands  with  a  supple  rattan,  or 
compels  the  little  culprit  to  stand  for  perhaps  an  hour 
in  a  bent  posture,  holding  the  big 'toes  with  his  hands. 
At  other  times  the  unfortunate  offender  is  required  to 
support  a  pile  of  books  or  slates  on  his  back  as  he  stands 
leaning  over  with  a  hand  on  each  knee — a  cruel  treat- 
ment that  often  results  in  serious  injury. 

The  pupils  all  study  their  lessons  aloud  at  the  same 
time,  so  that  the  noise  is  often  deafening.  One  fresh 
from  an  American  school,  or  familiar  with  the  beautiful 
decorum  observed  in  a  European  kindergarten,  would 
experience  a  sense  of  utter  bewilderment  on  entering  an 
Oriental  school-room  for  the  first  time.  The  scholars 
sit  on  mats  spread  on  the  floor  in  two  rows  facing  each 
other,  and  they  rock  their  bodies  violently  backward 
and  forward  while  they  repeat  the  lesson  of  the  day. 
The  queer  motions,  so  violent  that  the  Utile  bodies  seem 
almost  in  danger  of  breaking  in  two,  and  the  confusion 
of  sounds  arising  from  so  many  discordant  voices,  remind 
one  rather  of  bedlam  than  a  place  for  the  attainment  of 
useful  knowledge. 

In  the  schools  established  by  the  missionaries  every 
thing  is  conducted  on  quite  a  different  plan,  even  though 
the  missionary  should  not  himself  teach  in  the  school. 
As  a  rule  the  ladies  of  the  Mission  organize  the  schools, 
instruct  the  teachers  in  their  duties,  and  by  frequent 
visits  to  each  school  and  careful  examination  of  the 
pupils   see  that  they   are   properly  taught,  and   no  dis- 


cipline introduced  that  has  not  first  been  authorized  by 
the  missionary,  who  also  carefully  instructs  the  children 
in  Scripture  reading,  in  singing  devotional  hymns,  and 
in  the  way  of  salvation  through  Christ, 

The  female  missionaries  at  the  beginning  retain  the 
entire  control  of  the  girls  under  their  charge;  but  native 
teachers,  under  their  supervision,  are  employed  to  instruct 
all  the  pupils  In  the  language  of  the  country.  The 
teachers  employed,  especially  at  new  stations,  are  nearly 
always  men,  because  so  few  women  of  a  grade  that  can 
be  hired  read  well  enough  to  teach.  But  gradually,  as  the 
older  girls  progress  in  their  studies,  they  become  fitted  to 
occupy  the  post  of  teachers  ;  and  in  the  majority  of  cases 
they  are  the  very  best  teachers  the  missionary  can  ob- 
tain as  assistants. 

The  old  prejudice  against  female  education  is  rapidly 
dying  out,  and  intelligent  native  gentlemen  of  wealth 
and  position  are  giving  their  influence  in  favor  of  the 
highest  educational  advantages  equally  for  both  sexes. 
Girls  are  now  found  in  schools  of  all  grades  competing 
successfully  with  their  brothers,  some  attaining  eminence 
even  in  the  professions  of  law  and  medicine. 

The  mission  schools  are  rendered  attractive  by  being 
prettily  fitted  up  with  chairs  and  desks  or  small  tables, 
and  are  provided  with  the  apparatus  and  comforts  of  our 
own  institutions  of  learning. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  the  missionaries  have 
to  contend  with  in  training  the  children  of  India  and  the 
adjacent  countries  to  good  and  useful  Christian  lives  is 
that  there  is  so  much  to  be  unlearned  as  well  as  learned, 
so  many  bad  habits  to  ba  rooted  up  before  right  ones 
can  be  planted. 

Before  children  are  even  weaned  they  learn  to  smoke 
cheroots  and  chew  betel-nut  and  tobacco,  setting  at 
naught  all  rules  of  neatness  and  decorum.  At  a  year 
old  the  majority  of  children  have  not  donned  their  first 
garment,  unless  a  variety  of  gold  chains  and  other  jewelry 
be  accounted  as  such.  Of  course  the  Christian  teacher  has 
to  begin  with  the"  A,  B,C,"  in  her  inculcation  of  modesty. 

As  soon  as  her  baby  boy  or  girl  can  walk  the  Hindu 
mother  takes  the  little  one  with  her  to  the  idol  temple,  and, 
putting  between  the  tiny, dimpled  hands  a  wax  taper,  sweet 
flower,  or  some  other  offering,  she  teaches  the  child  to  pros- 
trate itself  before  the  idol,  bowing  the  head  three  times 
till  it  touches  the  ground,  and  causing  the  infant  lips  to 
repeat  the  name  of  the  god  she  wishes  him  to  reverence. 

Of  course  these  infantile  memories,  so  entwined  with 
mother-love  and  the  gorgeous  display  of  idol-worship, 
take  firm  hold  of  the  child's  being,  and  are  not  easily 
uprooted.  Only  the  grace  of  God  can  do  the  work,  and 
there  must  be  "line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  pre- 
cept," for  the  Spirit  to  lay  hold  upon  when  he  would 
reveal  Jesus  to  these  darkened  minds.  What  shall  we 
do  to  save  these  little  ones  for  Jesus?  Their  hearts 
are  tender  and  impressible  now,  but  with  the  years  they 
will  be  harder  to  be  won.  Let  us  labor  and  pray  and 
give,  this  year,  more  than  we  have  ever  done  before,  that 
this  year  thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  great  host  of 
India  children  may  be  saved  to  our  glorious   Redeemer. 
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A  HiiEh  Caste  (UrIN  Life  in  India. 


'  "Tare  Bye!  Tara  Bye  I"  cries  a  shrill  voice  at  the 
fool  o(  the  stair-way.  "  The  rice  and  the  dates  arc  wait- 
ing.   Are  you  never  coining?     Docs  ihe  godde»N  Kali 

Uc  on  you  even  yd  ?  Fie  I  The  sun  is  two  hours  up, 
Dd  the  birds  ha%-e  sung  Uieir  mominj^  song." 

Tbere  U  a  lon^  yatv-n,  a  lialf-siipiircsscd  sigh,  a  soft 
ruslte  of  dainty  Periian  fatirics,  and  a  graceful  liitic 
brown  l)Ody  leaps  from  the  low  divan  to  the  cold  stone 
ftooi. 

"Yes,  Mami.  I  come,"  answers  a  girli^tb'  voiLC  that 
hat  the  flow  of  music  in  it ;  and  five  minutes  afterward 
little  Tara  descends  from  the  ujiper  chamber  (ten  to  one 
she  hat  slept  on  the  balcony  wiih  a  ciiilain  drawn  round 
bcilokeep  the  flies  and  mosquitoes  away)  tc  the  lou-er 
jMin  of  the  8enan.i.  Thi>  is  an  Arabic  word,  meaning 
"the  |)3rt  of  the  house  dc%-oted  to  the  women."  The 
Hindu  £cnana  is  very  much  like  a  prison,  for  its  Inmates 
cMDot  1^  into  the  apartments  of  the  men  only  on  spe- 
cial occasions. 

We  wilt  ({lance  at  Tara  a  moment  as  she  comes  into 
th«  breakfast' room.  She  is  perhaps  clc»*en  or  twelve 
fMTS  ohj,  but  she  looks  more  like  a  i;irl  of  sixteen.  She 
haia  slender,  elcgani  form  and  a  very  pretty  face,  ihoujjh 
bcr  complexion  is  as  brown  as  an  olive.  Her  dres5  is 
pecaliarly  becoming,  although  it  will  seem  ipieer  to  you. 
A  cl(»e  jacket  of  salin  covers  the  body  without  conceal- 
ing its  shape  ;  the  sleeves  arc  liuhl  and  reach  half-way 
to  the  elbow,  with  a  narrow  border  painted  or  embroid- 
ered at  the  edges.  A  long  strip  of  silk,  tied  round  Che 
fraifl,  hangs  (gracefully  to  the  ankles  on  one  side  but 
not  ({Ditc  so  low  on  the  other,  white  a  wide  piece  of 
Dttdm  IS  thrown  over  the  ri^ht  shoulder,  and,  jLissing 
under  the  left  arm,  is  crtnsed  round  the  middle  and 
han^s  down  CO  her  feet.  She  wears  neillier  shoes  nor 
«l».kings,  but  on  her  anklet  are  silver  bells  that  tinkle 
u  every  *tep,  and  her-liitle  brown  Iocs  are  covered  wiih 
tirgv  She  has  aUo  bracelets  on  her  wrists  and  jewels 
in  her  tuatftht  black  hair. 

Hindu  women  are  extravajjanily  fond  of  ornaments. 
Tan's  mother  has  a  ring  two  inches  in  diameter  in  her 
left  nostril,  and  a  small  cup-shaped  objecl^ol  gold,  called 
»  "nnka,"  which  is  *tuck  on  between  the  eyebrows. 

Here  is  Tara's  home,  which  is  in  one  of  the  Ur^e  vil- 
Uges  near  Delhi.  It  is  a  lari^c,  iwo-slory  house  with  a 
pBM  girden  attached  to  it,  where  therf  are  stone  steps 
thai  lead  down  to  the  river  arched  over  by  the  densest 
faliage.  On  each  side  of  the  door  lowart!  the  street  is 
1  narrow  gallery  covered  by  the  projecting  slope  of  the 
too*  and  raised  about  thirty  inches  from  the  level  of  the 
iireet  Here  the  porters,  or  bearers  of  palanquins,  and 
ibe  other  household  slaves  rcj'osc  ihcmsclvcs.  The  cn- 
tmnce  lead*  to  a  court  surrounded  hya  gallery  like  that 
««  the  ouiKide.  and  on  one  side  of  the  court  is  a  large 
KMNB  open  in  front  and  spread  with  mats  and  carpels 
airercd  with  while  cotton  clotli.  Here  the  master  of 
hraiKe  ro<pivc«f  visits  and  irans-icts  iiiisinesv 


In  other  parts  of  ifie  court  are  enirance*  by  very 
small  dixirs  lo  the  ])rivA[e  apartnieiitK.  Sometimes  in- 
stcid  of  doors  there  are  only  hanging  curtains  at  (he 
passages.  In  the  zenana  there  w  not  much  furniture 
like  ours,  but  there  are  divans  and  couches  and  ham- 
mocks, and  soft  carpets  arc  spread  evcry*where  on  the 
cold  floors. 

The  kitchen  is  very  simply  furnished.  Most  of  the 
cooking  is  done  over  a  queer  little  stove  with  a  charcoal 
(ire  burning  in  it.  Only  one  pot  can  sit  at  a  time  on  the 
stove.  Most  families  have  a  head  cook,  who  ha«  an 
assistant.  Hindu  servants  when  at  work  sit  cross- 
legged  on  the  floor,  or  on  their  haunches  like  a  dof;. 

Tara's  father  has  already  eaten.  Women  and  men 
do  not  eat  together  in  India.  It  i<  a  pun  of  their  re- 
ligion that  the  men  should  eat  firsl.and  the  women  take 
their  meals  after  the  men  have  finished.  Sometimes 
the  wives  cook  special  delicacies  for  their  husbands. 
Their  food  is  very  simple  and  is  prepared  in  (he  simplest 
manner  possible.  'I'aru  and  her  mother  sic  down  to  a 
breakfast  of  boiled  rice  and  milk  and  fmit.  I'erhaps  for 
dinner  they  will  have  vegetables  and  fish,  and  ghee  (oil 
used  for  butter),  and  bread,  but  they  seldom  cat  meat  or 
eggs,  and  never  taste  of  wine.  Cingcr  is  their  favorite 
spice,  and  milk  their  common  beverage. 

After  the  morning  meal  is  over  Tarn  return^  to  the 
large  parlor  of  ihc  zenana,  where  she  whiles  aw.iy  the 
hour;  in  making  embroidery  or  playing  uiionsonie  mu- 
sical ini«triimeni,urelseshereafUin  oneofthe  old  Hindu 
iiulhorn.  She  has  never  been  to  school  in  her  life,  bill 
she  is  not  so  ignorant  .is  you  might  think,  She  is  hcH 
acquainted  with  the  Vedic  literature  and  all  the  ancient 
books,  and  can  even  read  Sanskrit.  She  is  also  an  adept 
in  scvcr.ll  nccompli^hinents.  Still,  her  idcasof  practical 
life  are  very  iiielficieiit,  and  with  nil  her  graces  and  learn- 
ing she  is  but  a  lieatlicn.  She  has  probably  never  beard 
even  the  name  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Poor  little 
Tara  !  She  knows  no  gods  but  Brahma,  Siva,  and  Vishnu, 
and  she  thinks  that  if  siie  bathes  twice  a  day  and  carries 
offerings  to  the  priests  at  the  temples,  and  observer  the 
great  festival,  she  will  he  happy  and  go  at  late  to  the 
Hindu  heaven. 

There  are  no  people  in  the  world  who  pay  so  much 
attention  lo  thi-  ceremonies  of  their  reli^Eion  as  the  Hin- 
dus, nor  is  there  any  other  country  where  places  of  wor- 
ship are  so  numerous.  No  Sabbath  is  observed,  but 
holidays  are  fretpient.  and  the  tem|)Ics  are  visited  daily 
and  hourly  by  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  carry  offerings 
to  the  idols  and  decora,ie  them  with  garlands  of  flowers. 
In  the  afternoon  Tara  and  her  mother  put  on  their 
sandals  and  throw  veils  over  their  faces  and  go  out  to, 
carry  a  gift  to  one  of  ihe  temples.  The  Hindu  matroi 
is  about  to  lake  along  journey,  and  she  considers  it' 
quite  necessary  to  propili.itv  the  good  goddess  JoH,  who 
watches  over  travelers. 

As  ladies  cannot  walk  ui  the  public  Mreets  of  the 
cities  they  have  to  be  carried  in  a  palamiuin.  This  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  box  htmg  on  a  long  pole. 
The  one  Tara  used  was  handsomely  caned,  -ind  had  a 
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soft  bamboo-mattress  spread  on  the  floor  and  pillows 
on  which  to  rest  the  head  when  the  traveler  wished  to 
lie  down.  At  one  end  there  was  a  little  closet  for  books, 
purchases,  or  a  lunch.  It  was  lifted  by  the  pole  and 
supported  on  the  shoulders  of  four  slaves,  who  sang  as 
they  traveled  the  plaintive  repetition,  "  Hi,  hi,  hi !  Ho, 
ho,  ho  ! " 

On  their  return  they  may  call  on  some  friend  or  neigh- 
bor, for  an  exchange  of  visits  is  common  among  Hindu 
ladies.  At  home  again  Tara  is  called  upon  to  superin- 
tend the  servants  at  their  spinning,  or  perhaps  she  takes 
hold  herself  of  the  wheel  or  the  loom,  and  I  dare  say 
she  is  as  graceful  and  industrious  as  Arachne's  self, 
while  she  does  work — which  is  not  long,  I  will  warrant. 

A  family  in  India  has  a  large  number  of  servants,  and 
these  all  come  under  Tara's  care  when  her  mother  goes 
away  on  her  journey.  She  rides  in  a  bullock-cart,  which 
is  the  ordinary  mode  of  conveyance  when  a  person  trav- 
els any  distance.  The  carriage  has  four  heavy  wheels, 
and  the  top  is  dome-shaped,  with  arches  like  a  little 
temple.  It  has  no  springs,  and  the  passengers  sit  or  re- 
cline on  cushions.  The  cart  is  attached  to  the  oxen  by 
having  the  center-pole  fastened  to  the  yoke.  In  the 
nose  of  each  bullock  is  a  ring  to  which  the  reins  are 
fastened.  These  Hindu  bullocks  are  the  humpbacked 
kind,  or  zebu,  and  are  generally  white  in  color.  They 
will  travel  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  a  day.  On  ac- 
count of  the  heat  journeys  are  generally  taken  in  the 
night. 

When  Tara's  birthday  comes  round  there  is  a  grand 
entertainment.  Her  father  makes  a  feast  and  all  the 
neighbors  are  invited  to  the  house.  It  is  a  splendid 
affair.  Among  the  sights  are  dancing-girls.  Strange  to 
say,  Tara  does  not  dance  herself.  All  the  dancing  in 
India  is  done  by  r  class  of  professionals,  and  these  are 
hired  for  the  occasion.  Tara  is  high  caste  and  looks 
down  upon  these  dancing-girls.  Their  dancing  amuses 
her,  however,  for  some  of  their  feats  are  really  wonder- 
ful. 

It  has  always  been  customary  among  the  Hindus  to 
marry  their  children  at  a  very  early  age,  particularly 
their  daughters  ;  so  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  girl  to 
become  a  bride  when  ten  or  eleven  years  old,  and  some- 
times the  bridegroom  is  almost  as  juvenile.  The  young 
people  of  high  caste  have  considerable  liberty  of  choice, 
aod  it  may  be  supposed  that  matrimony  is  often  the  re- 
sult of  mutual  attachment.  Tara's  choice  is  a  respecta- 
ble, good-looking  young  man,  son  of  the  governor  of  a 
neighboring  village.  Soon  after  her  twelfth  birthday  the 
wedding  takes  place. 

The  nuptials  are  performed  at  her  father's  house,  and 
consist  merely  of  a  few  simple  ceremonies  such  as  have 
been  practiced  in  India  for  hundreds  of  years.  Tara, 
all  covered  with  jewels,  allows  her  hands  to  be  tied  to 
those  of  her  lover  with  a  blade  of  grass,  and  while  cer- 
tain magical  sentences  are  repeated  she  takes  seven 
steps  across  the  floor,  the  seventh  being  considered  the 
tie  which  renders  the  union  indissoluble. 

Tara  has  no  dower  to  carry  to  her  husband  ;  instead. 


he  has  already  paid  a  large  sura  to  her  father.  But  the 
bride's  father  has  ordered  a  great  dinner  to  be  served, 
and  presents  are  made  to  all  the  guests,  after  which  the 
newly-married  pair  are  conducted  in  procession  to  their 
abode.  And  so  Tara  passes  from  girlhood  to  wifehood. 
We  will  hope  many  happy  days  for  her. — Morning  Star. 
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Much  has  been  written  about  the  degraded  condition 
and  hopeless  misery  of  the  women  of  India  ;  but  what 
was  true  of  them  twenty  years  ago  cannot  now  be  said 
of  them  in  every  respect.  Their  condition  is  no  longer 
hopeless-  The  English  Government  has  abolished  some 
cruel  customs,  and  Christianity  has  opened  up  a  brighter 
future  and  made  it  easier  for  them  to  bear  the  evils  of 
her  lot  where  they  have  not  been  removed.  We  cannot 
speak  of  the  women  of  India  as  a  class,  for  their  social 
position  regulates  certain  customs  and  habits,  so  that 
facts  which  might  be  given  of  one  class  could  not  be 
stated  of  the  other.  There  are  three  classes  of  women 
in  India:  the  poor  working-women,  the  middle  class,  and 
the  high  caste  wealthy  women.  Their  complexion 
varies  from  light  brown  to  dark,  the  laboring  class  being 
darker  than  their  wealthy  sisters  on  account  of  the  ex- 
posure to  sun  and  air.  They  are  small  of  stature,  with 
a  Caucasian  type  of  feature,  modest  and  retiring  in 
manner. 

Their  ordinary  dress  is  a  piece  of  cotton-cloth  six  or 
eight  yards  long  and  one  and  a  quarter  wide,  which 
they  wrap  gracefully  around  their  body  and  keep  in 
place,  by  tucking  the  ends  in,  without  the  aid  of  buttons, 
hooks,  strings,  or  pins.  Those  of  the  wealthy  class  are 
of  richer  material,  ornamented  by  bands  of  embroidery. 
They  have  one  extravagance,  the  love  of  'ornaments, 
which  is  shared  alike  by  rich  and  poor.  A  woman  who 
owns  but  one  garment,  and  that  of 'the  cheapest  quality, 
and  who  cannot  afford  more  than  one  meal  a  day,  will 
often  boast  of  twenty  dollars'  worth  of  silver  ornaments 
disposed  about  her  person. 

Unwelcome  at  birth,  an  object  of  humiliation  and 
sorrow  to  her  family  because  she  wai  bom  a  girl,  a  girl 
of  India  is  trained  for  but  one  thing — marriage ;  to  her  a 
state  of  slavish  servitude  to  her  husband  and  his  rela- 
tives. With  this  end  in  view  her  father,  without  con- 
suiting  her  wishes,  often  betroths  her  at  the  age  of  six 
or  seven  years  to  a  boy  of  eight  or  nine,  whom  she  has 
never  seen  and  knows  nothing  of.  This  betrothal  is  as 
binding  as  marriage,  and  if  the  betrothed  should  die  be> 
fore  the  final  ceremony  a  girl  belonging  to  the  Brahman 
class  could  not  marry  again.  So  important  is  early  mar- 
riage regarded  among  these  people  that  a  man  who  fails 
to  obtain  a  husband  for  his  daughter  before  she  reaches 
the  age  of  eleven  years  is  reproached  for  great  neglect  of 
duty,  and  brings  disgrace  upon  himself  and  family.    • 

.\s  soon  as  the  girl  reaches  maturity,  which  occurs  at 
an  early  age,  the  marriage  lakes  place  and  the  young 
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hrHc  goes  to  her  father-in-law's  house.  A  young  couple 
ver  Kl  up  liou^ektx'ptng  for  themselves. 
Among  the  Moti.inim«dan  pari  of  the  population  a 
ride  looks  upon  her  hushand'^  f:icc  for  the  first  time 
after  marriage,  on  entering  her  father- in-law 's  house. 
The  Hindu  bride  may  have  seen  her  husband  several 
times  after  her  betrothal  when  surrounded  by  her  friends. 
In  each  case  she  nairbccomts  the  slave  of  hcrhiisbiiinl 
jnd  the  drudge  for  the  family.  She  is  ordered  around 
by  her  mother-in-law,  ahused  by  her  sisters-in-law,  must 
cook  the  food,  keep  the  house  clean,  serve  her  husband's 
R>e«1s,  stand  behind  his  chair  while  he-  cjI&,  and  con- 
tent herself  with  what  he  leaves.  She  is  commanded  to 
look  upon  her  husband  as  her  god,  and  it  matters  not 
if  he  is  bad  and  cruel,  a  very  oiitcast,  she  must  treat  him 
with  respect  and  reverence. 

Among  the  laboring  rlastes,  bei^ides  the  in-dixir  work 
the  women  go  out  and  work  in  ihc  fields,  carry  dirt, 
draw  water,  gather  fuel.  And  do  whatever  they  can  to  add 
to  the  family  income.  Tlic  women  of  the  middle  class, 
vboare  wives  of  small  Inulesmcn.  Itve  in  mote  «ccluiiion, 
anil  only  leave  llicir  own  court-yards  when  ihc  men  are 
iwiyat  business,  to  visit  a  friend  or  relative  living  near. 
If  they  are  suqiriscd  by  strangers  they  run  away  and 
bide  like  frightened  deer,  covering  their  faces  and  he.ida 
wiihi  cotton  veil.  These  women  muy  live  near  beau- 
tiful gardens  and  j;reen  fields,  and  yet  thi^y  see  none  of 
the  beauty  and  enjoy  none  of  the  fragrance. 

Women  of  the  high  caslc  and  wealthy  classes  live  in 
trnanas  or  houses  where  ihey  are  entirely  excluded  from 
the  outside  world.     They  never  leave  their  homes  ex- 
ctiil  upon  rare  occasions,  and  then  they  travel  generally 
at  (tight,  in  a  closely-covered  palanquin.     They  do  not 
look  upon  this  seclusion  as  a  hardship,  however.     l.ivin>; 
in  a  tenana  excltides  from  the  public  gaze  and  work  ui* 
Mmnion  life,  gives  them  rcspec lability  and  is  a  cause 
for  pride  and  gratification. 
The  woman  of  India  makes  a  fond  mother,  a  true  and 
Ipful  wife,  and  with  the  patient  i-  and  gentleness  char- 
'mctenstic  of  her  race  endures  her  lot  as  well  as  she  can, 
widom  trying  to  rid  herself  of  the  burden.     Sometimes 
^  runs  away  to  her  father's  house  when  things  get  to 
unendurable,  and  if  she  (ails  in  escaping  thus  she 
'may  kill  her  husband  or  herself.     Divorce  is  unknown 
ng  the  Hindus,  and  widowhood  brings  no  relief,  unless 
ends  her  woes  by  burning  her  body  upon  the  funeral 
lyrcof  her  husband,  which  custom  lias  been  forbidden  by 
English  Government  and  is  no  longer  indulged  in. 
The  Hindu  women  are  the  great  supporters  of  idula- 
y.    With    the  fer\or  and  faithfulness  ciiaracteristic  of 
all  women  in  religion  they  set  up  their  gods,  whom  they 
reverence  and  worship,  and   teach  their  children  to  do 
liloriae.     It  has  been  said  by  missionaries  who  have, 
spent  several   years  in  India  .ind  who  are   prepared   lo 
judge  of  these   things  lh.it   a  sudden  ch.inge  in  social 
and  religious  customs  would  be  fraught  with  evil  before 
tll«  people  are  prepared  for  it  by  Christianity  and  edu- 
eaiian.     The  change  will  then  come  as  a  natural  consc- 
ience of  their    influence  and  will  be  voluntary  and 


genuine.     Already  Christianity  and  education  are  bring- 
ing about  a  condition  favorable  to  reform. 

Underiheir  influence,  caste  lines  have  become  relaxed, 
the  sacrilice  of  children  to  the  gods  has  become  a  rare 
thing,  widow-burning  is  no  longer  allowed,  some  of  the 
educated  native*  are  showing  a  desire  for  a  change  in 
the  custom  of  child -marriage,  while  students  h.-tvc 
fornied  unions  to  discountenance  such  marriages,  chiefly 
because  they  retard  mental  progress  by  imposing  upon 
girls  and  bays  parental  and  domestic  duties  at  a  time 
when  their  whole  attention  should  be  given  to  study. 
Schools  have  been  opened  where  women  and  girls  re- 
ceive religious  and  secular  instriinion  and  are  t.-inght 
domestic  and  household  accomplishments.  Many  of 
(hrse  women  and  girls  have  become  ChHsiians,  and  now 
in  their  turn  are  telling  their  heathen  sisteri  'the 
old,  old  story,"  to  cheer  their  hearts  and  brighten  their 
lives  amid  the  sorrows  and  cares  of  daily  life. 


Puitdila  Itanialmi. 

Kamabai  is  the  name  of  a  remarkable  woman  in  India, 
who,  on  the  i  ilh  of  March,  iSSj,  opened  in  Bombay  the 
SharaJitsatfam  ;  a  place  of  shelter  and  a  home  for  the 
helpless  widows  of  ihc  higher  castes,  and  a  school  in 
which  lessons  are  given  in  general  subjects  and  in  lan- 
guages, and  practical  instruction  in  such  things  as  needle- 
work and  embroidery,  and  drawing  and  jiainling.  and 
other  occii|>ations  both  useful  and  ornamental. 

The  fathtrr  of  Kamabai  was  Anaia  Sliastri,  a  man  of 
learning  and  of  adv.nnccd  ideas,  and  he  carefully  in- 
structed his  daughter,  who  became  an  earnest  public 
advocate  of  advanced  female  education. 

Such  was  the  impression   which    Ramabai  made  at 
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Calcutta  through  her  learning  and  eloquence  that  the 
pundits  conferred  upon  her  the  distinguished  title  of 
Sarasvati.  She  settled  down  and  married  at  Calcutta, 
but  after  the  death  of  her  husband  she  returned  to  her 
former  occupation  of  lecturing,  and  through  her  efforts 
a  society  was  formed  for  the  promotion  of  education 
among  native  women. 

She  visited  England  in  tSSz,  that  she  might  study 
philosophy,  and  while  there  she  embraced  Christianity, 
and,  with  her  little  girl,  she  was  baptized  in  the  Church 
of  England  in  1883.  She  afterward  visited  the  United 
States,  and  formed  branch  associations  which  undertook 
to  support  her  enterprise  in  India.  She  returned  to 
India  in  December,  1888,  and  has  since  been  devoting 
herself  to  the  welfare  of  the  women  of  India. 

She  wrote  a  book  on  The  High  Caste  Hindu  Woman, 
which  was  published  in  London,  in  1888,  by  G.  Bell.  The 
author's  name  is  given  as  Pundita  Ramabai  Sarasvati, 

Lucy  Larcom,  one  of  our  own  sweet  singers,  has  writ- 
ten the  following  stirring   lines  about  this  brave  Hindu 

woman : 

Ramabai. 

The  little  Hindu  maiden  heard  a  voice  amid  the  lull 
Of  singing  streams  and  rustling  leaves,  in  groves  of  Gungamul ; 
It  swept  along  the  mountain  wind  down  to  the  western  sea — 
Heaven  whispering  to  the  listening  earth,  "Truth,  like  the  air, 
is  free." 

That  word  had  winged  her  father's  feet  from  fettering  caste 

away, 
To  give  his  fledgelings  liberty  for  flighl  in  ampler  way 
Than  Manu's  cage-like  code  allowed  ;  and  so  the  maiden  grew 
To  reach  the  thought  and  insight  clear  no  dim  zenana  knew. 

Child  of  the  lone  Ghaut  Mountains!  tlower  of  India's  wilderness  I 
She  knows  that  God  unsealed  her  lips  her  sisters  dumb  to-bless ; 
Gave  her  the  clew  to  lead  them  forth  from  where  they  blindly 

grope ; 
Bade  her  unlock  their  dungeon  doors,  and  light  ihe  lamps  of  hope. 

Bravest  of  Hindu  widows !  how  dare  we  look  at  thee, 
So  fearless  in  love's  liberty,  and  say  that  we  are  free  } 
We  who  have  heard  the  voice  of  Christ,  and  yet  remain  the 

slaves 
Of  indolence  and  selfishness,  immured  in  living  graves.' 

O  Ramabai,  may  we  not  share  thy  task,  almost  divine  "i 

Thy  cause  is  womanhood's,  is  Christ's  own  work,  no  less  than 

thine. 
The  Power  that  unseals  sepuichers  will  move  thy  little  hand; 
The  sionc  rolls  back;  they  rise,  ihey  breathe— the  women  of 

ihy  land! 


A  Missioiiary  Tour  in  India. 

liV   REV.    T.    E.  F.   MORTON. 

All  arrangements  had  been  made  on  Monday,  the 
29th  of  April,  for  an  early  start,  on  our  fifth  tour  in  the 
villages,  on  Tuesday  the  30th  ultimo,  but  unfortunately 
the  cartman  failed  to  turn  up,  and  it  was  with  no  little 
difficulty  that  we  managed  to  secure  a  cart  late  on 
Tuesday  evening.  It  was,  indeed,  a  time  of  anxiety.  All 
this    plainly    points    to   the   necessity   of  our  becoming 


l)ossessed  speedily  of  a  cart  and  a  pair  of  bullocks, 
funds  for  which  had  been  asked  for  in  a  previous  report. 

Although  we  lost  a  day,  still  we  pushed  on,  and  by 
God's  grace  did  a  capital  stroke  of  work  for  our  gracious 
Master.  On  our  way  to  Chindai  or  Raimapur  we  met  a 
Rajput,  to  whom  we  preached  Christ.  We  got  him  to 
tdke  the  name  of  Jesus  on  his  lips.  We  told  him  that 
God  was  holy  and  that  we  were  all  sinners,  and  as  such 
needed  a  muktidata  (saviour).  On  reaching  our  destina- 
tion Bhagwan  Patel,  with  his  bright  smiling  face, 
received  iis  gladly,  and  attentively,  with  the  other  in- 
habitants, listened  to  the  precious  sound  of  Jesus's  name. 
A  few  women  listened  to  the  Gospel  over  a  wall,  and 
some  from  a  window.  Right  here  I  want  to  say  a  word 
about  the  disadvantages  which  poor  village  women  have 
to  suffer  through  the  foolishness  of  the  accursed  caste 
system.  They  seem  to  be  regarded  as  inferior  objects 
who  must  not  be  summoned  to  the  "  Jalsa  "  (assembly). 
You  address  them,  but  they  are  silent.  If  you  happen 
to  come  upon  them  in  the  field  or  on  the  road,  in  a  mo- 
ment's time  you  will  find  their  "saris  "  (cloth)  drawn 
over  their  faces  and  their  persons  withdrawn  a  short 
distance  and  their  backs  turned  upon  you.  Here  there 
is  a  large  and  accessible  field  for  our  missionary   ladies. 

After  a  mile's  ride  we  arrived  at  Chegaon  Devi,  a 
pretty  large  village  of  gujars  (tillers  of  the  field  who 
deal  largely  in  cattle),  a  few  Brahmans,  and  a  fair  num- 
ber of  Ballahis.  Water  in  this  village  is  scarce.  The 
wells  have  dried  up,  and  the  inhabitants  depend  for 
their  water  supply  on  a  small  "  jhiri,"  or  hole  dug  in  the 
bed  of  a  dried-up,  or  almost  dried-up,  river  or  stream 
containing  a  few  feet  of  water.  A  Ballahi  said  to  me 
that  when  the  high  caste  people  found  their  well  drying 
up  they  drove  his  people  (the  lower  caste)  from  the 
jhiri  and  took  possession  of  it.  A  great  deal  of  oppres- 
sion still  obtains  in  many  parts  of  British  India.  May 
the  great  Deliverer  speedily  emancipate  her  from  her 
chains  !  We  had  here  a  splendid  time.  A  goldsmith's 
son,  by  name  Dasrat,  received  a  gospel  and  began  read- 
ing a  portion  of  the  first  chapter  to  some  gathered 
about  him. 

In  some  villages  we  find  the  children  very  timid. 
Immediately  after  the  preaching  service,  when  I  turned 
to  the  children  with  a  view  to  instructing  them,  quite  a 
number  of  girls  fled  from  the  audience,  and  one  of  them 
who  had  received  a  Sunday-school  ticket  was  so  fright- 
ened by  somebody  as  to  our  object  in  the  distribution 
of  tickets  that  she  returned  to  the  audience  weeping, 
holding  the  dreaded  ticket  as  one  would  poison  or  a 
dangerous  reptile.  At  Jeshwari,  a  large  village  we 
visited  some  time  ago,  two  lads  followed  us  to  the  camp 
for  books.  Two  gospels  were  given  them,  but  in  less 
than  fifteen  minutes  they  were  back  at  the  camp  in  a 
state  of  agitation,  saying:  "Our  people  forbid  us  re- 
taining these  books.  They  say  the  'Sarkar'  after  a  few 
days  will  demand  ten  rupees  for  them,  and  how  could 
they  provide  that  sum  ?"  So,  you  see,  we  have  a  great 
deal  of  other  instruction  to  impart  besides  that  of  the 
Gospel. 
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Leaving  Chcgann  Devi  nt  5:30  P.M.  wc  iiusltcd  on  to 
.       TalkUi.     Dowlapalcl  was  a  guest  at  the  Songbir  mar- 
riage  and  )ieard   us  ihcrc   a  few  weeks  ago,  so  that  he 
^^Xi'^c  us  a  wann  and  an  enthusiastic  vrclcomc.     Takin[; 
^Bur  frcat  in  the  inolosiire,  hard  by  the  Dhnnnsala,  w<^ 
^^■raited    palienlly    for    our     congregation.     O    what    a 
crowd  galherrd :  what  a  showing  of   ililldrtn  !     Two 
policemen  from    Bara  Chcgaon    were   present    in    the 
audience,  one  of  whom  lold  ihc  people  not  to  be  afraid, 
but  to  listen  to  the  word  of  ThkI.     I  told  the  audience 
thai  I  wiLs  going  to  read  God  a  word  in    l^indi.  and  ab 
»ovn  as    I    stood    up   to  read   a  number   of  men  who 
wrre  seated  at  a  distance  came  forward  and  listened 
t  aitcntivcly  to  ihc  truth.     Wc  drilled  the  childrt-n 
the  first  lesion  of  Mudge'i  ('atcchiain,  and  then  had  a 
good  sing,  nearly  every  one  in  the  congregation  joining 
n  ihc  hand-clapping  a*  the  chorus  was  *ung  :  "'  Yisuh 
:i»ih  mcra  prana  bachaiya." 

At  8:^0  F.  M.  that  sajne  day  wc  reached  Jainpur. 
f  course  we  were  too  tired  10  have  a  big  meeting  that 
ni^t.  On  our  arrival  several  vitlageni  called  at  our 
camp.  As  it  was  getting  late  into  the  night  1  asked 
ihem  10  go,  as  we  were  tired,  and  would  see  them  in  the 
morning.  Of  course  I  had  been  talking  a  little,  but 
unc  in  tbc  audience  said  he  wanted  to  hear  God's 
oordt,  and  he  listened  so  well  and  talked  so  nicely  that 
i  *is.  tempted^  and  yielded  to  the  temptation,  ln  go  and 
fetch  my  lamp  and  look  at  his  face.  He  was  a  man 
with  «  big  head  and  body,  but  small  deformed  tegs. 
He  and  others  heard  the  precious  (tospel  till  1 1  o'clock 
I  night. 

Next  morning  as  soon  as  I  awoke  what  should  I  sec 
'ore  me  under  a  tree  but  a  larse-sizcd  painted  idol, 
2Im>  a  number  of  people,  and  among  them  my  friend 
the  cripple.  I  hadn't  time  10  have  my  chotiharri.  As 
tbc  rising  sun  was  pouring  down  his  rays  rather  freely 
upon  our  camp  I  ii>ok  my  men  and  went  to  a  central 
ihady  spot  in  the  village.  Oowd^i  came  out.  There 
WM  a  good  showing  of  Ballahi  women.  1  used  tact  in 
jetting  at  the  childrcri.  Without  gathering  them  to- 
gtiber  from  the  congregation  I  began  instructing  them 
rijtiil  off,  To  the  pleasure  of  the  adults.  As  the  people 
were  gathering  for  the  serviee,  and  not  seeing  my  friend 
the  cripple,  [  said  to  Ixa  Pa«,  oiir  bapti/.ed  sadhu,  who 
t*  ever  willing  and  rcjdy  to  please,  "  Go  and  bring  the 
Clippie  from  the  camp,  and,  if  possible,  bring  him  on 
ywrback."  To  our  joy  Isa  Das  brought  him  along,  but 
DOl  oD  his  back.  Our  *i«ging  delighted  the  people. 
The  paicl  and  cripple  were  most  earnest  listeners.  The 
cripple  laid  to  us  before  leaving  :  "Come  again,  come 
joon."  The  kotwal,  who  guided  us  to  the  next  village, 
said  on  the  way  thither:  "All  say  that  the  word  you 
preached  is  good." 

We  reached  Moknlgaon  at  S  A.  M.  on  Thursday. 
.^t  this  village  there  are  three  f.akirs,  a  number  of  Raj- 
pots,' Brahmans,  Banqas,  Thclis.  Coomhars,  Bhils,  and 
Ballhhis.  Good  attention  here.  The  patcl,  a  bauya, 
WIS  most  friendly.  Adults  and  children  crowded 
aroand  us  41  the  close  and  begged  for  tracts.     My  time- 


piece afToidcd  them  a  great  dcfil  of  merriment  and 
pleasure.  I  put  it  up  to  the  ear  of  a  lad,  and  lie  was 
pleased  with  its  ticking.  Girls  and  boys,  even  some 
adults,  )>rcssed  forward  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  sei-inn 
the  lime-piece  nnd  hearing  it  tick. 

-At  10  A.  M.  ihe  same  day  we  arrived  at  Kond.iw;u. 
Here  there  ■«  a  small  dharmsala,  10  which  the  paiel  and 
many  of  the  inhabitants  came  at  our  request.  1'he 
only  Braliroan,  a  one-eyed  man,  in  the  audience,  sat 
glum  as  wc  proceeded  with  our  exercises.  I  watched 
his  face  closely,  and — would  you  believe? — while  the 
scr^-ice  for  adults  was  going  on  not  a  smile  or  ray  of 
light  broke  on  his  stern  and  repulsive  countenance. 
But  when  wc  bcRan  instructing  the  little  ones  just  a 
little  smile  or  ray  of  pleasure  pastaed  over  his  hard  fare. 

After  leaving  Rondawar  and  proceeding  further  in 
our  journey  we  came  across  a  trj'sting-way  .ind  were  .ii 
a  loss  as  to  which  road  to  take.  Seeing  at  a  short  dis- 
tance in  a  field  two  bullocks  .ind  A  gharry  I  rode  iip, 
but  found  no  human  beings  with  iheiii.  The  ihotighl 
struck  me  that  they  must  be  engaged  deepening  the 
well  near  by.  1  called  to  Ihcm.  One  said,  "  Draw  near, 
3  want  In  sec  yon".  I  replied,  "  I  am  a  Sahib,  nnd  am 
scaled  on  my  horse."  Then  in  a  few  minutes  he  as- 
cended and  saluted  me.  After  speaking  to  him  a  little 
about  the  muklidata  we,  following  out  his  instructions, 
soon  reached  Karowli,  where  we  enciimped  for  a  few 
hours  and  hud  a  most  pleasant  time  with  the  people. 
Putwari  Rungobn  was  most  friendly.  Pntel  Narrain 
was  very  kind. 

There  are  in  thisvillage  Kunbis,  Kachis,  Nahals,  Bal- 
lahis,  and  Mangs.  Several  rejoiced  as  we  preached  and 
sang  the  Gospel.  Several  old  men  tried  to  sing,  S 
bauya  from  Pandana,  a  large  village  already  visited^ 
was  on  urgent  money  busine<t^.  He  disturbed  us  by 
constantly  calling  to  Ihe  old  palel  and  a  few  other 
villagers.  ,\t  the  rlose  of  the  service  wc  had  a  faithful 
l.ilk  with  the  paid  .ind  ihcbaiiy.!  in  question,  Kungoba 
Putwari  wanted  to  see  a  Inie  picture  of  Christ.  I  told 
him  not  to  trouble  about  pictures  or  images.  I  said 
"(iod  is  a  holy  Spirit.  When  wc  pray  wc  bow  our 
knees  and  close  our  eyes  without  having  any  image  be- 
fore us,"  Rungoba,  with  several  others,  had  the  privi- 
lege of  hearing  the  Gospel  a  few  month*  ago  liefore  at 
our  bungalow  in  Khandwa.  He  gladly  received  a  gospel 
and  several  tracts,  and  promised  to  explain  the  leaching 
to  those  who  were  not  able  10  read. 

After  having  a  glorious  time  here  we  pushed  on  to  Ko- 
ladic  and  arrived  thereat  6;,^o  P.  M.  .At  theblast  of  the 
barber's  horn  at>d  the  village  Kotwal's  call  wc  had  a  big 
congregation  in  the  large  dharmsala.  There  is  a  govern- 
ment vernacular  school  of  56  boys  here,  taught  by  two 
teachers.  There  was  a  large  distribution  of  tracts. 
Children  answered  questions  in  the  Catechism  after  a 
little  drill,  and  sang  and  clapped  hands  joyfully. 

Leaving  here  wc  reached  Owlia  in  ten  minutes.  The 
patcl  of  this  village  is  an  excellent  man,  most  willing 
nnd  ready  to  oblige.  Wc  did  not  use  Ihe  spacious 
dharmsala,  as  the  wcaiher  was  so  close.     The  villagers. 
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consisting  ufBrah nuns,  Kunbis,  Bhilti;Lnd  BalUiiis,  ht^ard 
lis  glad)}'  in  (he  open  air.  Pieacbc-r  Soorjoo  preached 
a  pnwcrful  scmion  and  exhorted  llicm  to  repentance. 
Tile  gr.indfattier  of  llie  young  piitK.iii,  witli  1i.inds 
broiiglit  logetiicr  over  hi»  l;nccrs.  Iicttrd  the  Ctospcrl  with 
lapt  attention.  Tlicrc  wa^  aUo  a  large  distribution  of 
trarli  in  Ihiii  village.  As  Koon  as  n  niiinher  receit-ed 
lllcir  tracts  tIu-j-  Imrrk-d  aflT  to  llii-  l»mpto»)t.-c  llicir 
gifts.  I  was  told  by  ilic  Kotwal  llic  ftiilowin^  inorninn 
lliai  a  number  of  the  people  were  smitten  with  ftfar  after 
receiving  the  tracis,  nnd  th.il  a  reader  read  the  tracis  in 
the  palcVs  hoii»e  aI  night  in  the  presence  of  ilu-  timid 
on««  and  explained  to  them  the  good  thev  contained. 
At  the  service  in  this  village  great  order  was  preserved 
as  wc  prayed  to  Jehovah.  The  villager  lias  great  rc- 
spetl  lor  Bhagwan  (the  yupienitf  lktn}j;), 

Early  next  morning  (Friday)  wl-  started  for  Rasid- 
piira,  and  reached  there  after  a  long  ride.  This  village 
is  lieaiilifidly  situaicd  on  elevated  ground  and  «-i-ll 
fdnned  by  refrcsliing  brecnes.  The  |»tcl  was  away,  but 
liis  brother  was  most  hospitable.  Wiihuui  asking  fur  it 
\\t  brought  us  a  supply  of  rich  goals'  milk  In  the  con- 
gregation wc  had  several  old  men  present,  one  of  whom 
wai  a  centenarian,  and  spoke  of  old  times  before  the 
Briiiih  bad  possL-k-^ion  of  these  parts.  A  number  of 
vroim-n  listened  to  the  Ctosjiel  from  behind  a  hedge  and 
some  from  their  homes.  While  the  service  was  going 
on  an  old  man  from  a  ncigliboiing  village  dropped  in. 
A  man  in  llic  audience  .^aid  to  him,  '*  Kan)  Kam."  1 
said  to  the  newly-arrived  friend  :  "  Yisnh  Masih  Miikti- 
daia  hai." 

At  the  close  of  the  service  a  man  turned  up  on  the 
scene.  Pointing  to  him  I  .said  lo  one  of  my  workers, 
"  Thji  man  hasn't  heard  the  name  of  Christ.  Preach 
to  him."  Rarta  p-ilei  volunteered  the  rcinaik  that  "it 
wasn't  his  f.ilc  to  be  present.  There  is  a  hell  and  there 
is  a  heaven.  Heaven  is  filling,  and  hell  God  will  also 
fill."  The  heathen  are  great  believers  in  laqdir  (destiny). 
Of  course  1  explained  to  him  that  tlod  doesn't  force 
any  man  lo  hell.  H«  loves  alt  and  is  willing  that  all 
should  be  Kavcd. 

The  2d  of  May,  which  was  the  Hindu  New  Year 
Eve,  was  a  day  for  making  offerings.  The  departed 
fatheis  arc  remembered  on  this  occasion,  and  oiTcrings 
of  tobacco,  gauja,  etc.,  according  to  their  habits  while 
ihey  lived,  are  made. 

The  following  are  the  statistics  of  our  last  tonr: 

M«JV      Wonen.     Chlldnn. 

I.  Chindai  or  Rnimapur 19  3  14 

3.  Chegaon  Devi $3  8  3; 

3.  Talklai 100  as  So 

4.  Jainpur SJ  20  90 

;,  Mokulguon 4;  7  j^ 

6.  Kondawar }7  3  id 

7.  Karowll  , . ,  .    40  14  31 

8.  Kolailil 100  3  75 

9.  Owlia 80  10  3S 

10.  Rasidpura 15  9  6 

Total 1.472 

Kkatidhfa.  C.  A,  May  6.  1889. 


Dr.  AlcxniidtT  Duff. 

Alexander  Puff  was  bom  April  25,  itioCi,  in  Aiichna- 
toyle,  Scotland.  His  pnrenl^  were  poor  but  godly,  .-ird  he 
was  early  taught  the  word  of  God  and  early  learned  to 
love  and  scric  the  yaviour.  He  had  three  books  that  he 
loved  to  read  and  study  while  a  boy.  They  wereihc  Bible, 
Paraiiist  Zt^i/anil  the  poetical  works  of  I  )ugalcl  Buchanan. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  years  he  was  presented  with  $100 
by  his  father  toward  his  education  at  the  university,  and 
fronj  that  time  he  was  dependent  upon  his  own  exertions 
for  mean!>  10  finiiih  his  education  and  to  care  fur  himself. 

When  but  Iwcnly-lhrce  ycors  of  age  he  secured  an 
appointment  as  a  missionary  to  India, and  on  August  12, 
1879,  lie  was  ordained.  Soon  afterward  he  wait  married 
to  a  Miss  Drysdale,  and  on  Oi:l.  r4,  1829,  he  and  his 
wife  sailed  from  Kngland,  the  first  missionaries  sent  10 
India  by  the  Church  f>f  Scotland. 

On  the  way  they  were  shipwrecked  twice,  and  it  was 
eight  months  before  ihcy  reached  Calcutta. 

On  the  t?th  of  July.  18^0,  he  commenced  a  school  in 
Calcutta,  which,  from  a  beginning  of  five  scholars,  became 
finally  a  missionary  college  attended  by  800  natives  of 
different  castes.  For  thirty-four  years  lie  was  a  leader 
in  iiiissionary  matters  in  India  and  then  returned  to 
Scotland,  where  he  was  made  the  Convener  of  the  For- 
eign Mission  Committee  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  and  a  professor  in  the  Edinburgh  University. 
He  died  Feb.  12,  187S.  His  name  will  always  be  cher 
ished  as  one  of  the  noble  band  of  missionary  heroes 
whose  words  and  example  greatly  blessed  the  heathen 
world  and  inspired  the  Church  at  home. 
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B^pori  of  t1ii>  Cfiiirnl  Tnd la  District. 

Tlic  following  report  of  ilic  Ccniral  India  District  nf 
the  Bcnga]  Conference,  Metliodist  Episcopal  Church, 
fur  ihe  year  1889.15  made  by  the  Presiding  Klder,  Rev. 
C  P.  Hard.  A.M. 

Tftanisgiving . — 'The  fifth  Atinual  Report  of  this  dis- 
iricl  is  presented  to  the  Conference  Iiyonc  who  is  grate- 
ful for  continued  life  in  ihir  missian  field  and  for  health 
and  strength  at  least  »ufiicieQt  to  enable  him  to  be 
around. 

Our  Piact. — Throughotn  this  extensive  tcrrilorj'  we 
all  are  devoutly  Thankful  that  ore  ha%'e  been  called  to 
Ubor  for  Christ  in  this  land  ;  indeed,  our  entire  fc^rce  in 
the  district  bftungsto  [ndia  because  of  birth  or  mDrriiigc. 

Epim^t  Su^rrUion. — The  Conference  will  not  re- 
quire thai  wc  describe  the  places  and  people*  in  our 
ref^OQ  and  the  pha«et  of  our  work  in  iheir  ^en^ral  bear- 
ings, since  you  have  recently  read  in  owr  official  paper 
the  five  descriptive  articles  concerning  our  district  from 
the  pen  of  the  Uishop  of  India  and  Malaysia.  This 
suggests  ourprivilegeof  saying  that  our  people  will  never 
fopjet  that  the  jKist  year  w-as  the  first  in  our  church 
history  in  which  our  beloved  denominailion  j^rovided  us 
with  •tpeeial  care  from  the  general  siiperiniendeney,  the 
first  year  in  which  most  of  the  charges  throughout  the 
ctniral  jioitions  of  the  empire  have  been  permitted  to 
receive  one  of  our  Bishops.  The  change  of  adminixtra- 
lion  is  BO  decided  that  any  report  which  did  not  give  a 
\\'l,v  place  to  it  by  iniimation,  if  not  in  proporiionaic 
>\i\x,  would  fail  to  reflect  the  altered  situation. 

As  the  Bishop  has  visited  nil  the  charges,  given  in- 
spiring public  minisc  rat  inns,  sat  doivii  in  llie  midst  of  all 
our  pastors'  homes,  bringing  sunshine,  taken  the  hands 
tA  all  our  oflicc-bearcr?  and  of  our  people  and  m.iny 
friends,  inspected  our  buildings  and  our  circuit  acrounis, 
nadicd  the  classes  of  the  populntion  in  view  to  adaptation 
of  agency  ;  and  as  from  all  parts  of  his  wide  itinerancy  he 
kii  by  post  or  telegraph  kept  in  cunt^tant  touch  wuh  all 
our  feeble  efforts,  our  pastors  and  their  flocks  have 
thanked  the  Lord  that  the  General  Cunference  placed 
a  luperintctident  in  India;  and  as  lu  one  who  during 
ihiny  years  of  rare  advance  had  been  accumulating  ex- 
perience and  influence  throughout  the  land,  and  who  has 
facile  coiumand  of  the  vernacular  which  with  varying 
shades  is  cu-extenslve  with  his  field,  our  people  have 
realised  with  deepening  satisfaction  and  joy  that  the 
«ntrance  of  such  an  one  into  such  wide  and  command- 
ing and  unifying  leadership  \s.  so  distinctly  a  gift  from 
:he  divine  Head  of  the  Church  thiil  our  faith  in  an  over- 
ruling Providence  is  strengthened,  and  in  the  midst  of 
hard  work  vrc  Ihank  Cod  and  take  courage. 

Prffan'ng  tht  way.  —  'X\\z^ii  five  years  ha*'e  been 
marked  by  the  planting  of  our  native  chiirr h  at  succcs- 
srr  points  unld  now  we  have  workers  and  a  membership 
ideaeh  circuit  Wc  needed  trained  toilers  and  have 
Mol  forty  from  our  midst,  adults  and  children,  to  Ba- 
Itflly.  that  on  their  return  we  might  have  preachers  and 
bachcrs  fitted  for  the  high  vocations  of  the  missionary 


field.  The  tide  has  begun  to  turn  southward,  and  we 
have  Just  welcomed  back  two  of  our  men  from  the  theo- 
logical seminary,  to  which  institution  our  debt  of  grati- 
tude is  ever  growing. 

AjMKRr. — Rfv,  A.  GitrutA.  Miaionary. 

There  has  been  occasional  sickness  in  the  missionary's 
family,  and  he  has  been  poorly  at  times,  but  Ihe  close 
of  the  year's  steady  and  faithful  labor  finds  him  and  his 
household  favored.  Our  beloved  brother  and  hitt  dear 
ones  will  embark  for  America  from  Bombay  on  the  ylh 
of  February  in  order  that  he  may  perhaps  see  once  more 
on  earth  sume  sick  ones  of  nearest  kinship  and  th.it  he 
may  lay  in  an  additional  stock  of  strength  depleted  by 
thirteen  years  of  continuous  missionary  activities.  We 
all  wish  these  parents  and  children  a  *;ife  jfiurney  and 
leturn  at  the  end  of  ihc  furlough  granted.  Our  brother 
and  his  esteemed  wife  will  no  doubt  lead  audiencci  jnd 
families  in  America  to  take  a  deeper  interest  in  India, 
He  leaves  ihc  circuit  in  iniprnving  condition.  Though 
the  English  work  is  in  a  community  which  is  kind  and 
prosperous  the  attainment  of  spiritual  results  is  difTicull. 
Minds  are  preoccupied  with  interesting  toil  .ind  hearts 
are  slow  to  seek  eternal  joys.  Imt  pastors  h.ivr  not  been 
■weary  in  well-doing,  and  they  have  led  some  like-minded 
with  ihcm. 

The  holding  forth  of  the  word  of  life,  prayer  and 
class  iiieclings  marked  by  the  divine  presence,  the  Sun- 
day-school regularly  conducted,  unwearied  pastoral 
vigilance,  increasing  attendance  in  the  place  of  worship, 
faithful  contribution  to  the  support  of  the  gospel  minis- 
try, participation  of  our  Kurui}ean  members  in  native 
work,  and  a  fostering  care  of  the  sister  native  church — 
these  intimate  the  situation.  0  for  the  sound  of  abun* 
da.ncc  of  rain,  the  descending  K<'ace,  the  outpoured 
Spirit  of  our  (iod. 

Our  beautiful  mission  edifice,  adapted  to  ihe  varied 
wants  of  ihc  English  and  native  churches  as  lo  preach- 
ing, education,  orphan.»ge,  and  dwelling,  was  occupied  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Conference  year,  and  a  few  days 
ago  u-e  saw  fourteen  Kuropeans  accommodated  in  the 
missionary's  quarter*  and  an  equal  number  abiding  in 
those  for  our  native  force.  Our  native  church  in  .\j- 
mcre  is  a  well-organized  and  active  body.  The  oqihan 
boys,  several  of  whom  work  in  the  railway-shops  and 
are  learning  a  trade,  assist  the  native  preachers  and 
Sunday-school  .ind  open-air  Scripture  school-teachers, 
and  visit  the  titelas  with  their  leaders  and  help  in  song 
and  testimony  and  distributing  of  tracts,  the  weekly  ser- 
moncttes  of  Bishop  Thoburn  being  employed  here,  as  in 
all  the  circuits  of  the  district  throughout  its  entire 
length  and  breadth. 

Ajracrc  is  a  very  interesting  place.  One  who  com- 
mands the  vernacular  with  English  could  hardly  wish  a 
better  field. 

We  are  confident  that  the  Lord  will  give  many  con- 
verts and  mission  workers  from  this  vicinity.  We  are 
already  havingt  he  joy  of  harvest  there,  and  the  Oospel 
has  attentive  hearers  in  our  audiences  in  the  surround- 
ing villages.     Several  points  on  the  H.  B.  &  C.  I.  Rail- 
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way  receive  pattoral  Aiieniion  from  Ajmere,  and  we 
have  our  friends  all  alany  from  Abii  road  on  ihc  south- 
west away  to  Delhi  on  the  north-ciisl. 

Throughout  ihcse  Knrdrcds  of  mites  tlu-  paslor-cvan- 
geiisi  spe-iks  for  liis  M.isicrand  hands  forih  ihe  primed 
page.  With  the  devcla|imciit  uf  llic  wcMern  portion  of 
llie  Norlh  India  Conference  it  may  be  best  that  Ajmere 
should  Uc-  related  more  closely  to  ihc  same.  Should 
ihJK  t>L-  decided  thus  it  is  not  without  a  |>.ing  that  wc 
should  pari  with  Ajmcrc  in  case  we  are  far  south  of  It. 
and  we  would  proljably  record  it  "promoted,"  the  nilc 
still  holding.  "To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given." 

Miiow.— ^rt'.  E.  Jeffries  a  mf  Piiu/  Singh,  missumarus. 

The  Kiiglish  worit  lie*  chicfty  among  the  Hntiih  .sol- 
diers t|iiartered  here.  Of  the  ninety  adherents  eighty 
an:  Wesleyans,  of  whom  we  have  spiritual  ovcreight. 
Many  licjrts  have  been  greatly  stirred  up  during  the 
year  and  souU  have  been  saved.  The  civil  community 
hss  been  growing  less  year  hy  year  during  the  hsi  half 
decade,  and  when  the  heAd-quattcrs  uf  the  railway  dis- 
trict arc  removed  to  Rutland  within  the  next  few  years, 
of  which  there  is  every  probability,  owing  to  the  plnce 
being  about  to  become  an  important  janction,  Mhow  will 
be  a  purely  military  station. 

The  ]iarBonage  has  been  enlarged  and  placed  in  a 
thorough  state  of  repair  .ind  the  church  much  improved 
at  an  c.tpcn.'sc  approximating  z.aoo  rupees^  a.11  of 
which  has  been  paid  by  donations  and  the  360  rupees 
from  Conference  and  the  1.03J  rupees  kindly  granted 
by  (iovcmment  as  arrears  for  church-seating  claims. 
Vernacutar  preaching  in  the  city  and  in  many  of  Ihc  vil- 
lages within  a  radius  ofsixTnitL's,  Sunday  and  IJibic-ichaol 
work,  and  the  steady  disiribiilion  of  vcrnactiKir  literature 
axe  carried  on  with  undiminished  seal.  A  growing  inter- 
est is  manifested  by  the  people.  es])ecially  in  the  ouisidc 
villages.  They  readily  accept  Christian  publications,  and 
there  is  quite  a  general  spirit  of  awakening  and  inquiry, 

Though  Brother  Jeffriesi's  heallh  occasioned  iisanxiety 
in  the  middle  of  the  year  he  toiled  on  bravely,  refusing 
to  be  absent  from  his  post  more  than  a  few  days,  and 
we  arc  glad  to  record  his  restoration  to  vigor  with  the 
return  of  the  cold  season.  .Si»ter  Jeffries  superintends 
a  native  girls'  school,  conducts  a  Bible-meeting  for  na- 
tive women,  presides  happily  over  a  beautiful  home  well 
filled,  and  is  ready  for  every  good  word  and  work. 
Brother  Paul  Singh  has  been  making  full  proof  of  his 
ministry  in  the  circuit  and  as  an  evangelist  far  and  wide. 

BUBHANPUR.— jVrt'.  A.  S.  £,    Viirden,  mtisiffniry. 

The  jiasl  year  of  toil  on  the  part  of  this  skilled  work- 
man will,  in  the  midst  of  the  coming  large  success. 
doubtless  prove  to  have  been  a  fiuitfal  one.  Though  he 
and  his  dear  family  have  been  often  very  sick  jei  they 
faint  not.  His  keen  review  of  the  situation  voices  the 
opinion  that  there  are  many  encouraging  m.-iniFestation3 
of  success.  Inquiry  into  the  claims  of  Christianity  has 
increased  more  than  ever.  A  great  t>lir  was  nude  ainonj; 
Mohammedans  by  the  conversion  of  one  of  ihem ;  several 
were  about  to  follow  his  example, but  were  hindered  by 
the  apostasy  of  the  convert.     Things  arc  quiet  just  now. 
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but  the  seekers  have  not  abandoned  their  inquirjr  nor 
have  they  lo»t  interest.  Threats  of  excommunication 
prevent  them  from  visiting  the  mission  house  as  before. 

The  most  interesting  feature  in  this  circuit  is  the 
great  awakening  .imnng  Nfatiars.  Whole  communities  are 
considering  the  riv^il  claims  of  the  guru  (teacher)  and 
Jesus  Chtisl.  Only  a  few  days  ago  three  gurus  and 
thirteen  men  as  .1  deputation  waited  on  the  missionary 
for  a  discussion.  This  lasted  five  hours  on  the  Nirgun 
doctrine  (divine  attributes),  during  whiuli  the  truth  wa* 
applied  and  illustrated.  The  deputation  watched  the 
parties  all  through  .and  went  home  and  reported  to  the 
rest  of  the  community  the  utier  defeat  of  their  chief  guru, 
whereupon  the  people  told  him  to  leave  their  com- 
munity, as  they  did  not  need  his  guruship  any  more. 
Sixteen  of  this  class  had  appointed  a  week  ago  last  Sun- 
day as  the  time  of  their  baptism.  The  gurus  have 
pleaded  for  delay  and  further  opportunity  to  persuade 
those  who  appear  about  to  step  into  the  liberty  of  the 
Ciospcl.  Our  aim  is  to  baplixe  the  cummunitien  and 
take  them  into  onr  cire  as  soon  a;  possible.  ^^ 

The  small  dispensary  used  by  the  missionary  has  con-  ^1 
linued  in  popularity  and  has  kept  the  cars  and  hearts 
of  the  people  open  for  Ihc  heavenly  message.  It  ha» 
been  supported  this  year  entirely  by  the  public.  The 
open-air  Scripture  schools  have  been  maintained.  Ex- 
cellent workers  have  been  secured  for  our  mission  siaff^ 
as  we  have  sent  three  brethren  having  families  to  the 
theological  seminary  at  Bareilly.  In  lil'ty  villages  3,000 
Scriptures  have  been  distributed.  .\s  lo  Burhanpur. 
wc  believe  that  lhi&  is,  in  the  mining  phrase  adopted  by 
Bishop  Thoburn  with  regard  to  promising  points  and 
classes,  "a  pocket,"  and  that  we  should  utilir-e  all  possi- 
ble agency.     Our  eyes  arc  unto  the  Lord. 

Khaxdwa. — Kn\   T.  E.  E.  Morton,  missionary. 

Brother  Morton  has  been  so  faithful  in  telling  the 
]iublic  of  his  tours  among  threescore  villages,  and  the 
editors  h:ive  been  so  fond  of  his  interesting  itineraries, 
that  this  report  need  only  remind  the  Conference  of  those 
statements.  The  latest  development  is  a  recent  offer 
of  the  Ballahis.  representing  about  the  largest  class  in  the 
Central  Provinces,  to  put  their  children  and  themselves 
under  instruction  by  us.  X  day-srhool  among  them  and 
Bible-schools  in  every  part  of  the  city  are  working  away. 

Hai{UA. — Brother  Morton  now  resides  here,  thuy  be- 
ing nearer  the  center  of  his  circuit,  which  includes  the 
places  to  which  our  members  have  gone  on  the  new 
Midland  Rnilwayal  Hoshangohad,  Bhopal,  Bena  Jhan*e 
Gwalior.  Must  of  the  European  children  of  beautiful 
Harda  attend  our  flourishing  Sunday  •school,  and  the 
people  Jill  the  little  church  Sunday  evenings.  Two  native 
assistants  co-operate  in  the  prcacljmgand  teaching  which 
must  be  done  wherever  our  vigilant  brother  goes  or 
stays.  There  has  been  much  sickness  in  the  pastor's 
home  this  year,  but  now  this  nursery  for  the  missionary 
field  is  all  riglit  again. 

Galiawara. — Jnci>b  Samuel,  missionary. 

Brother  Samuel  was  taken  sick  and  could  not  hav< 
gone  to  his  station  until  late  in  the  year,  and  as  Jubbul 
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pur  had  sent  iwo  m«n  to  the  theologicftl  Keminsry  .it 
Buvllly  he  resumed  work  there.  He  is  non*  ready  with 
an  assistant  to  gn  to  Gadawara,  eighty  miles  we»t  of 
Jubbulpur.  a  lar^i;  place  iinocrupidrf,  that  dtsirict  having, 
according  to  ihc  censiit,  a  jjoptilaiion  of  the  greatest 
density  to  be  found  in  the  Central  Provinces. 

JUBBVi-rUR.— >?rT.  Af.  TitiiaU,  wissi^tiary. 

The  tnistiion  house  was  occiipit-d  on  the  20th  of  May. 
The  Conference  Icnows  all  about  this.  lu  long  roof 
covera  ({uitc  a  number  of  workers,  including  those  on 
the  pastor's  side  and  those  on  the  presiding  elder's  side 
of  the  good,  solid  wall.  Earnest  prayt-r  was  heard  by 
our  gracious  heavenly  Falhcr  with  regard  to  the  imjieriled 
likof  one  of  the  lilllc  daughters  of  our  dear  brolherand 
listrr.  How  can  vre  lliank  ihe  Lord  enough  for  ihis 
tDSwcrand  that  Brother  Tiiidale's  liculih  has  improved  ! 

The  English  congregation  has  received  from  the  pastor 
daring  the  twelve  months,  as  to  pulpit  ministration,  plat- 
form addretnes,  .tnd  social  guidance,  an  astonishing 
Mionnt  a(»d  variety  of  service.  It  has  responded  in 
Kpiritiial  activities  and  larger  contributions.  But  at  the 
[irrsriit  stage  of  the  dcvc]o]uncnt  of  our  financial  melh- 
nds  one  feels  sad  that  such  a  man  i-i  getting  only  iibout 
half  the  number  of  rupec^  monthly  vfhich  his  brethren 
m  native  work  receive. 

How  long  are  men  to  pay  such  penalty  for  possessing 
the  ability  which  cannot  be  spared  froin  difficult  posts? 
The  Missionary  Society  grants  700,000  rupees  ayear  for 
voik  among  Europeans  in  lands  foreign  to  the  United 
Stales,  Why  not  give  thus  in  India  to  aid  in  ministra- 
tion to  Europeans  whose  souls  are  aa  precious  as  any, 
md  irhose  ranks  supply  the  missionary  force  with  many 
VTfrkert  and  can  still  yield  more  largely,  as  well  as  be  of 
great  service  among  the  native  Christians  and  non- 
CliristiAn  masses? 

The  native  work  in  Jubbulpur  hold^t  its  own.  Its  wide 
ran|e  of  influence  will  be  suggested  by  a  study  of  the 
ttuistieal  tables,  to  which,  howt- vcr,  we  C'vconly  a  por- 
tion of  the  figures  while  watching  the  development  of 
the  plans  used.  Baptisms  have  taken  place  and  the 
prrsnns  arc  abiding  in  Christ  and  useful.  A  zenana 
misiion  has  been  planted,  employing  two  European 
}oiing  ladie«.  They  have  tixty  liou«es  and  great  en- 
couragement. They  have  reason  to  believe  that  heaven 
h»i  already  received  some  of  the  fruit  of  the  year.  Thus 
the  dying  have  sent  them  word. 

Hallelujah*  The  Lord  God  oinnipoient  reigneth ! 
The  I-ord  helping  us,  we  will,  more  than  ever  before,  in 
the  name  of  our  God,  set  up  our  banners. 


Our  CoUet;*^  Homo. 

'^  Mpci  IdJ  by  NIAi.  T.  ciiiiov  u'  I>iiit4»ii,  4  nicni.tKi  vl  ilic  Finhman  Clu* 
rfUiknvCkrwiunCoUcKi.Blxoltqi*  rnKFUmoieni.] 

t'pper  India  is>  famous  for  iit>  dense  population  and 
productive  soil.  In  no  -part  of  the  country  can  thisstate- 
nent  be  so  well  illustrated.  Oudh  has  been  called  ''the 
Osrdniof  India,"  and  l.ucknow  "the  .Athens of  India." 


Our  great  want  in  Lucknow  is  a  good  college  building 
to  acronimndatc  a  thousand  students. 

'J'hi»  city  of  precious  rcUe.->  in  lime  paitt  was  unaur- 
passed  in  beauty  and  brillinncy,  and  it  is  said  to  have 
been  the  cradle  of  kings  and  Nawabs  of  high  nobility 
with  Urge  fortunes. 

l.iicknow  is  famous  for  its  AV/— that  is  to  say,  for  iiji 
pure  JfinJuitani.  The  beautiful  scenery  of  the  city  is 
proverbial.  If  any  one  here  has  any  doubt  ahout  its 
scenery  he  can  obtain  a  splendid  view  frotn  the  lower  of 
our  Cenlenrial  High  School,  which  rises  high  in  the  air, 
with  its  magnificent  ilock  catching  the  fresh  and  golden 
rays  of  the  sun  ;  but  the  glory  of  the  scene  is  the  .Amer- 
ican Mission  School,  which  amazes  the  people  of  the  city 
with  its  grandeur. 

When  a  ling  wishes  to  erect  a  palace  the  first  thing 
he  requires  is  to  get  a  good  site,  and  when  he  obtains  it 
he  erects  a  splendid  palace  on  it.  The  place  where  our 
college  building  is  to  be  constructed  is  the  finest  and  the 
mo»t  elevated  site  in  the  entire  city,  where  the  mild  and 
gentle  air  flows  freely  from  all  side«  and  touches  it« 
surface,  bringing  with  it  rinudx  of  perfume  from  all 
sides. 

We  who  reside  here  do  not  get  it],  us  others  in  the  cit>-. 
Should  one  fall  til  medical  aid  is  Kpeedily  available,  be- 
cau»ic  the  great  Bak;unptir  Hospital  is  within  a  few  stei>» 
of  the  premises.  The  railway-station,  the  museum,  the 
Rifiih-i-amm  building  and  others  arc  not  far  off. 

When  wc  wish  to  go  for  a  walk  we  can  roam  through 
the  sh.idy  avenue*  of  the  presidency  grounds  or  goacros* 
the  Iron  Bridge  to  North  Lucknow  ;  when  m'c  wish  li> 
swim  we  ean  resort  bo  the  great  Gomtee,  which  Hows 
only  a  short  distance  away  ;  if  we  are  inclined  to  fish 
{on  holidays)  there  arc  tanks  and  the  river  near  at  hund: 
indeed,  if  we  should  wish  to  go  up  in  a  balloon  we 
could  find  no  better  place  than  these  premises. 

Having  secured  a  suitable  site  for  our  college  bui'd- 
ing  the  next  thing  wc  lack  is  money. 

A  good  amount  has  been  collected  by  the  exertions  of 
our  worthy  principal,  who  regards  this  college  and  the 
school  no  less  affecUonalely  than  his  own  children.  In 
connection  «itli  tlie Christian  hoarding-house  our  prin- 
cipal has  an  ardent  desire  to  have  a  good  hoarding-house 
for  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  boys.  As  the  cxpendilnre 
on  this  college  is  verj-  large  we  Te«]uir«  a  verj'  Inrgc  fund. 

We  hope  tile  worthy  Bisliop  who  is  befwrL-  us,  and  who 
is  of  unequaled  excellence,  and  whose  kindness  .ind 
generosity  we  are  unable  to  describe,  and  wlio  lako 
much  interest  in  the  education  of  the  pour,  will  lend  us 
a  helping  hand  in  ihi%  business.  He  knows  how  much 
money  is  rcqiiired  lo  meet  the  expenses  of  a  grand  col- 
lege wonhy  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  India, 
of  which  lie  is  the  head,  and  we  st*;  confident  of  his  hel|» 
in  word  and  deed  after  appealing  to  him  on  behalf  of 
the  Christian  college. 

This  is  not  beyond  his  power,,  but  if  be  likes  he  can 
do  in  a  few  seconds  only,  hy  giving  motion  lo  his  blessed 
tongue,  or  hy  sending  a  word  to  Americii,  where  money 
abounds  in  such  vast  ijuantities. 
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In  conclusion,  wc  hope  our  honored  Bishop  will  en- 
able us  to  associate  his  noble  name  in  our  memory  in 
connection  with  the  establishment  of  the  only  Christian 
college  building  in  Upper  India  on  a  scale  worthy  of  the 
greatness  of  the  Mission, 


An  Open  Letter  to  the  Churches  ftom  Their 
Missionaries  in  Madras. 

We,  the  missionaries  of  the  several  societies  repre- 
sented in  the  Madras  Missionary  Conference,  have  grate- 
fully noted  in  the  home  churches  the  awakening  of  an 
increased  interest  in  the  Indian  mission  field.  In  con- 
nection with  this  some  of  the  methods  now  employed 
have  been  subjected  to  considerable  criticism,  and  va- 
rious suggestions  have  been  made  for  their  improvement. 

We  are  anxious  that  the  home  churches  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  possess  a  clear  knowledge  of  our  Indian  field, 
of  the  conditions  amid  which  our  work  is  carried  on,  and 
the  elements  with  which  Christianity  is  now  in  conflict, 
for  we  are  convinced  that  only  in  proportion  as  the 
churches  know  these  things  can  they  truly  estimate  the 
value  of  existing  agencies  and  intelligently  discern  how 
missionary  methods  may  be  improved. 

It  is  with  the  view  of  aiding  the  friends  of  missions 
in  obtaining  such  knowledge  that  we  have  drawn  up  the 
following  brief  paper,  not  because  we  deprecate  crit- 
icism, but  because  we  desire  that  all  sympathy  with  our 
work,  and  especially  all  criticisms  and  suggestions  relat- 
ing to  it,  may  be  intelligent,  and  because  such  knowl- 
edge, to  those  far  distant  from  India,  must  be  supplied. 

The  South  Indian  Mission  Field. 

It  should  be  stated  first  of  all  that  the  Indian  mission 
field  is  in  many  respects  wholly  unique.  The  attempt, 
therefore,  to  compare  it  with  other  mission  fields  is 
profitless  and  misleading.  Moreover,  it  is  not  easily 
known,  and  its  peculiar  characteristics  are  so  many  and 
intricate  that  a  volume  would  be  required  to  exhibit 
ihem  in  detail.  We  can  therefore  jnention  only  a  few 
of  them. 

First,  and  generally,  the  fact  should  be  emphasized 
that  this  India,  which  is  the  mission  field  of  the  societies, 
consists  not  of  one,  but  many  countries.  These  coun- 
tries are  inhabited  by  different  races,  who  speak  dlfTerent 
languages  and  represent  many  grades  of  culture.  They 
contain  upwards  of  250,000,000  of  people. 

To  speak  of  South  India,  this  contains  a  population 
of  more  tkan  50,000,000.  Besides  the  dialects  of  the 
hill-tribes  and  others,  six  languages  are  spoken  in  this 
section  of  India.  These  languages  contain  an  extensive 
literature  which  as  yet  has  been  but  partially  explored. 
Passing  over  the  Mohammedans,  with  whom  our  mission 
work  is  but  slightly  connected,  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion is  non-Brahmanical.  Yet,  though  the  Brahmans 
are  few  in  number,  and  as  truly  foreigners  in  South 
India  as  were  the  Normans  in  England,  their  influence 
has  been  remarkable.     On   the  ancient  tribal  system  of 


the  Dravidians  they  have  grafted  the  Brahmanical  caste 
system,  and  so  successfully  that  the  caste  divisions  are 
now  numbered  by  thousands.  At  the  same  time  they 
have  maintained  their  exclusiveness,  and  regard  the 
Dravidians  generally  as  only  on  a  level  with  Sudras. 
Viewed  as  a  whole,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Brah- 
manical influence  has  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of 
the  Dravidian  races.  It  has  made  rigid  a  social  system 
which  was  not  without  elasticity,  and  has  neither  fos- 
tered the  arts  nor  encouraged  culture. 

The  Dravidians  possess  strong  elements  of  character, 
and  have  played  an  important  part  in  Indian  histor)-. 
Their  contributions  to  the  thought  of  India  have  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  recognized.  They  form  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population. 

The  Pariahs  and  other  outcasts,  formerly  the  slaves  of 
the  higher  castes,  number  several  millions.  Their  social 
degradation  is  complete. 

Modern  Hinduism;  its  Popular  Worship. 

The  popular  religion  of  India,  though  often  called  by 
one  name,  namely,  Hinduism,  is  not  a  unity.  Hindus 
have  never  had  only  one  religion.  Modern  Hinduism 
as  a  system  of  worship  is  idolatry.  From  the  Pariah  to 
the  Brahman  the  Hindus  are  idolaters,  in  spite  of  spe- 
cious assertions  to  the  contrary.  The  idolatry  of  South 
India  naturally  falls  into  two  sections,  namely,  Brahman- 
ical and  non-Brahmanical.  In  the  list  of  objects  of 
worship  we  find  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  clouds,  rain, 
thunder,  lightning,  and  the  rainbow  ;  the  sky,  the  earth, 
the  sea,  fire,  air,  water;  men  and  women;  the  ox,  cow, 
monkey,  dog,  kite,  crow,  peacock,  snake,  lizard,  and  rat; 
the  fish,  tortoise,  crocodile  ;  many  kinds  of  trees,  also 
evil  spirits  or  demons.  Brahmans  and  Sudras  are  pro- 
fessedly worshipers  of  Vishnu,  or  Siva,  and  their  wives, 
but  their  worship  is  not  limited  to  these,  and  it  is  only 
too  evident  that  outcast  races  have  no  monopoly  of 
that  abominable  brood  of  mythical  gods  and  goddesses 
whose  temples  abound  in  South  India,  Besides  all  these 
there  are  forms  of  worship  too  abominable  to  be  spoken 
of,  over  which  we  must  draw  a  veil.  No  pains  are  spared 
to  make  this  varied  and  debasing  idolatry  specially  at- 
tractive, for  to  it  the  skill  of  the  artist,  the  spell  of  the 
musician,  and  the  song  of  the  poet  are  all  consecrated. 
To  invest  it  with  a  charm  all  the  resources  of  the  land 
are  laid  under  contribution,  and  nothing  is  so  attractive 
to  the  masses  as  the  idolatrous  festivals  of  the  great  tem- 
ples of  South  India,  with  their  sensuous  and  imposing 
splendors.  But  the  sad  fruits  of  this  idolatry  may  be 
summed  up  in  a  sentence.  It  desecrates  the  treasures 
of  earth,  it  degrades  the  intellect  and  genius  of  man,  it 
demands  and  destroys  the  virtue  of  woman,  and  dis- 
honors the  holy  God,  and  practically  shuts  him  out  of 
his  own  world. 

Idolatrous  worship  is  generally  rendered  from  blind 
allegiance  to  custom,  or  from  fear,  or  from  a  desire  to 
obtain  some  worldly  benefit.  Practically,  the  worship 
of  the  land  has  now  degenerated  into  mere  amusement 
and  sensuous  display,  and  it  is  not  associated  with  any 
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Ttligiitiis  or  iDoral  leaching  of  the  masses.  We  alioiild 
4iM  that  the  large  iciuples,  which  for  cci>tuties  have  been 
places  of  popular  resort»  arc  richly  endowed. 

MoiiKRN  Hinduism  as  a  System  or  Thol'GKI. 

Modem  Hinduism  musii  also  be  viewed  as  a.  syiteni 
of  thought,  though  any  thing  like  a  summary  cannot  be 
(irncnled  here.  Like  the  popular  worship,  11ic  though: 
uf  South  India  is  al&o  made  up  of  Brahraanical  and  non- 
Bnlinnanical  elements,  hut  it  has  little  connection  with 
ihc  popular  worship.  Iti,  sonrru-  and  iitimuhis  arc  else- 
vl-^Fc.  The  three  f;reat  sL-hooU  of  thought  associated 
wilt)  Ihe  name&  of  South  India  men  claim  as  pr(jfesst.-() 
jil!)cr«nti  the  Brahmins  and  many  Sudras,  but  the 
■orks  of  their  founders,  though  voluminaus,  arc  little 
known.  It  should  he  said,  however,  that  books  profess^ 
iiig  la  make  known  the  substance  nT  their  leaching  are 
jncNsiblc  in  the  vcrnafulars. 

\VV  cannot  affirm  thai  ihc  tnlirc  thought  of  South 
India  has  sprung  from  these  schools,  nor  can  il  be  grouped 
under  them.  The  Aganias,  a  scries  of  remarkable  works 
Tci<rcM;nting  the  Saiva  Siddhania  system,  have  a  large 
toildvmg  among  llie  Sudras,  and  their  followers  are 
Miongly  anii'Brahmanicul.  And  besides  these,  in  the 
literature  of  South  IndiiJ,  ihcrc  are  i:ot  a  few  popular 
nriiers.  some  of  whom  arc  considcK-d  heterodox,  who 
acKely  denounce  the  papular  godu  and  worship  and 
etm  an  influcn^ie  on  popular  thought. 

Theresullis  that  iIk  thought  of  South  India  is  as  diver- 
sified as  its  jjopuiar  worship,  and  the  thinking  of  that 
jtfc .Christian  world,  which  lo  Europe  or  America  appears 
dead  ur  far  distant,  is  all  around  us,  and  still  lives,  though 
tunncient  vigor  has  declined.  Wc  may  affirm,  indeed, 
that  here  all  [bought  is  conienoporary  ;  that  in  .South 
ladia  vc  have  an  epitome  of  the  thinking  of  the  world, 
both  ancient  and  modern;  for  the  llioughl  of  ihc  West  is 
brn:  side  by  side  with  Indian  thoiighi  of  two  thousand 
jcart  ago.  Upon  the  English-knowing  section  of  Hin- 
du} vcstern  science  and  thought  exert  a  dislitK:!  influ- 
enee — an  influence  which  has  done  much  lo  awaken  a 
fpirit  of  intjuiry  and  of  e.tniest  thouylit,  but  which  has 
alio  added  agnosticism,  atheism,  and  [heoso|)hy  to  the 
already  strattgely-tangled  mass. 

To  Hindus  native  science,  which  is  chieHy  empirical, 
i*  (Utnparatively  void  of  inicresi.  their  thinking  being 
wholly  connected  with  religion  and  philosophy.  "  God," 
"mjn,"  and  "the  universe;"  these  are  the  subjects 
iround  which  the  popular  mind  revolves,  and  though 
the  masses  cannot  read  it  is  surprising  how  miith  they 
know  concerning  lhe.se  subjects.  But  the  prevailing 
Ihou^t  is  different  from  that  of  ihe  West-  Ii  is  all 
nwre  or  less  pantheistic ;  creation  is  but  the  sport  of 
Ccd.  Ail  souls  arc  eternal.  All  living  creatures  and 
things  are  souls.  >fan  is  not  a  unity,  ihe  self  is  not  the 
wttl,  (he  soul  can  do  neither  good  nor  evil,  the  mind 
•t  laatenal.  The  destiny  of  souls  is  fixed  hy  Karma. 
Salvation  consists  in  being  liberated  from  birth  and  death. 
Out  western  Christian  idea  of  personality  and  individual 
mponsibility  is  practically  unknown  and  unfelt. 


The  task  of  knowing  the  exact  meaning  and  value  of 
tcnns  which  arc  the  current  coin  of  Hindu  thought, 
though  not  easy,  is  imperative.  The  few  particulars  | 
here  given  will  serve  to  indicate  the  difference  between 
West  and  East,  and  it  should  be  added  that  Hindu 
thought  is  fed  by  an  extensive  liiernttire  in  the  vernac- 
ulars, and  books  on  religious  and  philosophical  subject* 
can  be  obtained  in  the  bazars  from  one  farthing  and 
upward. 

The  relation  of  Hindu  thinking  to  conduct  is  an  iro> 
partant  subject;  but  to  this  wc  cannot  refer,  except  to 
say  thai,  though  duties  arc  enjoined  upon  various  classes, 
these  are  arbitrary  .ind  rest  upon  no  worthy  basis  or 
sanction.  Hindu  ethics  cannot  be  called  a  system,  and 
ihcy  ore  divorced  from  religion, 

ThK    PRtSlKKT    CONUITION    OF    THE    FHOPLB. 

To  understand  the  present  condition  of  the  people  oC 
South  India  it  should  be  noted,  first,  that  the  old  social  _ 
order  has  been  infracted  and  changed  by  ilie  new  foicea 
which  have  come  into  play  during  British  rule.  The 
cflect  of  these  forces,  though  still  limited,  is  already 
deeper  than  that  produced  by  Moslem  influence,  and 
by  means  of  education  the  area  of  iheir  operation  is 
continually  widening.  The  first  and  most  visible  effect  is.j 
disturbance  and  disintegration,  both  social  &nd  religioua, 
.Authority  of  many  kinds  hitherto  venerated  is  visibly 
weakened.  Rigidity  in  caste  observance  now  appears 
liniiled  tu  ])arlaking  of  food  and  to  marriage,  and  there- 
fore  men  clirg  more  desperately  to  what  remains.  An 
increase  of  social  freedom,  not  regulated  hy  Ihc  adoption 
of  any  internal  standard,  is  tending  to  produce  moral 
evils  which  we  deplore.  The  present  transition  is  most 
apparent  in  cities  like  Madras,  where  movements  of  many 
kinds,  political,  social,  and  religious,  arc  now  active.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  change  is  most  marked  among 
the  Brahman  community.  'I'heir  separation  from  the 
priestly  office  becomes  more  and  more  manifcsl.  and  in 
the  large  towns  they  grow  more  and  more  estranged  from 
tlieir  am-ient  customs  and  mode  of  living.  Religious 
cndowmenis  and  an  easy  life  tempt  &ome  tu  linger  in  the 
temples,  but  the  strongest  and  most  intelligent  are  not 
to  be  found  there.  For  Hinduism  as  a  religion  they 
show  no  enthusiasm,  and  their  influence  on  other  castes, 
is  decreasing.  Illustrations  of  this  are  found  in  town 
and  country. 

The  Sudrasare  also  moving  though  more  slowly,  since 
western  influences  have  not  stirred  them  so  deeply,  and 
tlie  Pariahs  in  many  villages  show  much  an.xicty  for  the  , 
education  of  their  children.  An  effort  more  or  less 
vehemcnl  has  been  made  to  secure  a  revived  interest  in 
Hinduism  by  a  vulgar  and  ignornnt  abuse  of  Christianity, 
but  it  has  not  gained  the  sympathy  of  the  more  intelligent 
Hindus.  Its  promoters  have  only  been  able  to  produce 
a  superficial  irritation.  Their  preaching  cannot  deeply 
move,  still  less  enlighten  any  one.  They  arc  gro.s5ly 
ignorant  of  Hinduism.  A  lime  of  disintegration  like 
the  present,  with  uncertainty  and  unrest  every-where, 
and  life  unregulated  by  any  law  which  men  Kgard  as 
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divine  and  authoritative,  is  not  one  in  which  religious 
feeling  can  be  expected  to  be  deep  or  prevalent.  A 
destructive  process  is  hastening  toward  its  climax ;  hence 
confusion  is  now  wide-spread,  and  a  spirit  of  irreligion 
and  worldliness  abounds.  The  destructive  forces  are 
undoubtedly  strong  as  they  are  numerous,  the  construct- 
ive forces  are  all  too  weak,  and  if  dangers  already  grow- 
ing imminent  are  to  be  averted  renewing  moral  and 
spiritual  forces  alone  can  turn  them  aside;  and  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  these  renewing  forces  must  long 
work  concealed,  nay,  in  some  ways  add  to  the  disturb- 
ance and  evil  of  the  whole  seething  mass. 

We  trust  that  what  we  have  said  will  strengthen  the 
conviction  already  possessed  by  all  intelligent  men  and 
•  women  in  Europe  and  America,  namely,  (i)  that  the 
conditions  amid  which  Indian  mission  work  is  done  are 
intricate  and  peculiarly  difficult ;  (z)  that  the  elements 
with  which  Christianity  has  here  to  contend  are  most 
various  and  powerful,  and  (3)  that  the  present  time, 
which  is  not  only  marked  by  disintegration  and  social 
unrest,  but  also  by  Hindu  struggles  after  reform — 
pathetic  and  hopeful  even  in  their  comparative  failure — 
especially  calls  for  every  possible  sacrifice  and  for  wise 
and  varied  effort  for  the  salvation  of  India. 

Missionary  Agencv. 

With  regard  to  methods  of  missionary  work,  since  the 
Spirit  of  God  still  abides  in  the  Church  of  Christ  that 
Church  is  not  shut  up  to  a  mere  imitation  of  methods 
used  in  bygone  days  by  men  however  saintly,  success- 
ful, or  illustrious.  God  is  with  us  also,  inspiring  and 
guiding  us  as  he  guided  our  fathers  ;  and  by  placing  us 
in  such  new  untried  conditions  God  means  us,  and  the 
Church  through  us,  to  learn  new  lessons  and  apply  new 
methods.  As  missionaries  in  India  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  making  all  its  people  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
Christ,  we  judge  of  all  methods  by  the  degree  in  which 
they  contribute,  whether  ultimately  or  immediately,  to 
the  attainment  of  this  great  end.  Our  methods,  as  might 
be  expected,  are  various,  and  as  far  as  possible  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ  is  presented  to  every  section  of  the  com- 
munity. The  work  now  being  done  may  be  grouped  as 
follows;  namely, 

,1.  Mission  work  among  the  Children. 
Boys'  schools. 
Girls'  schools. 

Mixed  schools  for  boys  and  girls. 
Sunday-schools  for  boys  and  girls. 

2.  Mission  work  among  Young  Men. 

Higher  education  In  schools  and  colleges, 

Bible  classes  for  young  men. 

Special  addresses  (English)  to  young  men. 

3..  Mission  work  among  the  Masses. 

Evangelistic  preaching  in  streets  and  halls. 
Evangelistic  preaching  in  circles  of  villages. 
Evangelistic  tours  and  visits  to  Hindu  festivals. 
House  to-hou?ie  visitation. 


4.  Mission  work  among  Women. 

Zenana  teaching. 

Special  evangelistic  meetings  for  women. 

The  work  of  Bible-women, 

5.  Mission  work  among  the  Sick. 

Medical  mission  work  by  means  of  hospitals  and 

dispensaries. 
Medical  mission  work  in  zenanas. 
Visitation  of  the  sick  in  hospitals. 

6.  Mission  work  by  Christian  Literature, 

The  Bible  Society. 

The  religious  Tract  Society. 

The  Christian  Vernacular  Education  Society. 

Sale  of  Bibles  and  other  books   by  colporteurs 

and  at  depots. 
Distribution  of  tracts  and  hand-bills. 
Reading-rooms. 

7.  Work  among  native  Christians. 

Preaching  and  pastoral  oversight. 
Sunday-schools  for  Christian  children. 
Meetings  for  united  prayer. 
Young  men's  Christian  associations. 
Institutions  for  the  training  of  mission  agents. 

In  all  these  methods  there  is  no  rigidity,  nor  do  we 
hold  the  view  that  we  have  reached  finality.  We  welcome 
wise  suggestions,  whether  coming  from  without  or  within. 
Of  the  methods  now  employed  we  thankfully  affirm  that 
every  one  of  them  has  been  owned  of  God  in  the  salva- 
tion of  Hindus. 

To  recent  criticisms  of  Indian  mission  work,  in  which 
its  failure  has  been  alleged,  we  do  not  think  it  needful 
to  reply,  since  the  Church  of  Christ  in  India  is  visible 
enough.  And  we  would  remind  you  that  in  educational 
attainments  and  in  morality  the  rapidly-increasing  Chris- 
tian community  is  well  known  to  be  in  advance  of  all 
other  sections  of  the  people  of  India.  Though  we  grate- 
fully acknowledge  the  success  which  has  been  gained, 
we  attach  but  little  importance  to  count  of  heads,  believ- 
ing that  the  moral  test  is  higher  than  the  arithmetical.  The 
kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observation,  and  to  us 
there  are  many  signs,  subtle  and  unobtrusive,  which  as- 
sure us  more  certainly  than  any  figures  on  a  register  that 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  "wins  its  widening  way." 

We  have  noted  an  outcry  in  some  quarters  against  the 
work  of  higher  education,  but,  knowing  its  value  in  India 
at  the  present  time,  we  are  convinced  that  Providence 
points  out  most  clearly  the  duty  of  effectively  maintain- 
ing it.  The  withdrawal  from  the  mission  field  of  this 
agency,  which  after  all  absorbs  but  a  small  fraction  of 
our  numerical  strength,  would  leave  a  blank  for  the  fill- 
ing up  of  which  no  hostile  critic  has  yet  made  any  prac- 
tical suggestion. 

White  we  place  the  spiritual  gifts  of  all  mission  agents, 
their  conversion  to  God,  their  evident  call  to  and  spirit- 
ual fitness  for  Christian  work,  above  all  other  qualifi' 
cations,  we  desire  also  to  lay  stress  on  those  other 
attainments  without  which  Christianity  receives  only  an 
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spsrnect  rr presentation.  Sintc  ihc  work  of  European 
missionaries  in  India  must  continue  mainlyln  be  that  nf 
teaching,  inspiring,  molding,  and  shaping  the  Chriftcian 
cocnmunily  and  guiding  ils  methods  uf  work  ak  well  as 
of  preaching  to  non-Christians,  we  aie  convinccti  that 
cnenpusM&siDg  the  highest  spiritual  and  inlcllvctual  gifts 
mti^l  nlwayt  be  Sent  forth,  And  thnt  nny  reduction  of  the 
numljcr  of  such  men  would  be  a  calamity. 

In  India  the  iiucstioti  of  Ihv  auUry  of  Europeans  has 
DOt  been  raised.  We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  refer  to  it 
beyond  staling  that  in  our  opinion  the  allowances  now 
Ijrantcd  arc  by  nomeans  excessive,  but  fairly  reasonable, 
and  that  they  arc  in  no  way  superior  on  the  average  to 
■hat  it  is  thought  prudent  and  even  necessary  that  min- 
t»icr&  should  have  at  home.  No  class  of  Englishmen 
in  this  country,  not  even  excepting  artiiianst,  receives 
such  small  allowances  as  the  missionaries  of  the  great 
societies. 

The  work  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  India  has  been 
noch  extolled  by  some  critics,  and  attempts  have  been 
made  to  claim  for  it  a  measure  of  success  far  greater 
than  ihai  which  bas  followed  the  missionary  work  uf  the 
societies.  But  such  attempts  have  been  made  un  wholly 
uuuHicient  grounds. 

The  statistics  of  the  army  far  India  have  not  been 
tabulated  with  cxactnc»»,  and  it>  uHicial  reports  have 
act  placed  before  the  public  all  the  facts  on  which  a 
true  verdict  should  reit.  Wliile  we  eameslly  desire  the 
success  of  every  mission  agency  whicli  in  ihv  spirit  of 
lliriil  seeks  the  salvation  of  India  we  arc  compelled  to 
stitc  that  in  South  India  ilie  work  of  the  army  has  not 
been  successful.  Recent  siaiistica,  and  statistics  arc 
the  approved  and  applied  lest  of  the  army  itself,  show 
liiat  its  adheTents,  few  of  whom  arc  really  the  re.sull  of 
ill  own  work,  are  decreasing  in  number.  Ii  has  swelled 
iw  unks  with  the  converts  of  other  churches,  who  have 
cot  been  improved  by  the  transition,  and  many  of  them 
ha\^  again  returned  to  their  own  folds.  The  whole 
of  its  work  has  been  done  within  arc^s  under  process  of 
ci^n^clitation  by  other  societies,  "^ and  only  where 
charches  have  been  planted  and  worn  firmly  established 
by  other  mission  agencies  have  Salvation  Aritiy  agents 
planted  themselves,  and  only  to  exert  &  disturbing  in- 
dueiKc  on  ejiisting  churches.  Hy  such  a  course  only, 
unjust  and  object iotLible  a»  it  is,  has  it  been  pi>»»ible  for 
the  agcntsof  the  army  to  exist  in  India.  Compelled  by 
their  tuks  to  seek  local  self>support  they  have  found  it 
eai^ieT  to  exhibit  their  need  and  appeal  with  success  to 
Christians  than  to  appeal  to  Hindus,  and  in  this  way 
they  have  diverted  funds  from  other  Christian  work. 
Only  the  m«rcst  fraction  of  their  su]>poit  has  ever  come 
from  iion-('hristi.ins.  Thuutjh  there  are  many  districts 
in  vhtchi  from  want  of  laborers,  no  missionary  work  is 
•I-'IM^  the  army  has  carefully  avoided  these.  It  has  been 
luiBpellcd  to  seek  the  common  necessaries  of  life  first 
fit  all,  so  thai  the  choice  of  fields  has  been  deteimincd, 
nut  byihc  spiritual  needs  of  Hindus,  but  by  the  material 
needs  of  the  army. 

It  has  been  affiimcd  that  the  agents  of  the  army  have 


been  able  to  come  into  closer  sympathy  with  the  natives' 
of  India  than  missionaries  du,  and  that  they  have  done 
this  by  discarding  the  dress  and  customs  of  Europeans. 
Both  these  Ktaiements  are  incorrect.  For  ai  leatt  two 
centuries  the  Englishman  has  1)ecn  a  familiar  figure  in 
India,  'i'o  this  (generation  he  is  now  almost  as  familiar 
as  the  Mussulman.  To  Hindus  his  dress  seems  to  be 
even  attractive.  While  no  Hindu  dreams  of  adopting 
the  Mussulman  costume  thousands  of  Hindus  arc  now 
adopting  the  English  dress  ;  it  is  impossible,  therefore, 
that  what  is  familiar  and  attractive  can  at  the  same  timei 
be  specially  repellent.  Alt  who  know  any  thing  of  hu* 
man  nature  will  agree  that  not  by  a  particular  dress, 
but  by  intelligence  and  truesympathy  do  we  find  access 
to  the  hearts  of  men.  Soul  must  touch  soul.  And  eat- 
ing curry  and  rice  with  one's  fingers  and  wearing  long 
hair  are  poor  siibsittutet:  for  a  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage and  thought  of  Hindus.  We  are  certain  that  the 
weight  of  intelligent  testimony  entirely  confutes  the  Sal- 
vation Army  statements  on  this  matter. 

Following  the  at.t;umed  success  of  the  Salvation  Army 
the  question  has  been  raised,  "Could  not  a  cheaper  Eu- 
Topi;an  agency  be  employed  with  advantage  in  the  mis- 
sion field?"  To  this  we  reply  that  any  Kuropean 
agent  who  is  efficient  and  who  is  duly  mAiniained  will 
be  useful.  With  regard  to  the  army,  however,  wc  would 
point  out  that  the  cost  of  its  European  agents  in  India 
has  never  been  made  known.  Further,  it  should  be 
noted,  that  the  numbei  of  deaths  among  them  has  been 
exceptionally  large,  and  the  number  of  those  Lid  aside 
by  sickness  very  great  a*  conijiared  with  other  mission 
agents.  By  death,  by  sickness,  or  by  retirement  from 
mission  work,  the  number  of  its  agents  has  been  terribly 
reduced,  and  we  attribute  this  alarming  waste  and  un- 
necessary wear  and  tear  lo  the  way  of  living  imposed  un 
the  agents  uf  the  arni> .  Again,  the  average  stay  of  ches 
agents  in  India  is  notoriously  btHcf,  and  since  most  of 
them  have  never  become  acquainted  with  the  vernacular 
their  value  .is  eifeclive  agents  is  more  than  duublfut. . 
The  plan  of  operations  which  the  army  ha.t  adopted,  anc 
according  to  whirh  ils  agents  are  compelled  to  work,  is 
such  that  while  all  the  disabilities  and  risks  peculiar 
to  life  in  India  arc  needlessly  muliipHcd  to  ihcm,  there 
has  been  no  compensating  gain  in  efficiency  or  in  power 
And  since  Christianity  is  not  Hinduism,  why  an  En- 
glish evangelist  in  India  should  resemble  a  Hindu  beg- 
gar is  not  evident. 

In  tsprit  iiuc0rps,  and  incompleteness  of  consecration 
to  the  work  which  they  arc  sent  to  do.  the  agents  of  the 
army  have  our  sincere  respect.     And  because  we  desire, 
to  see  the  aimy  no  longer  a  parasite,  but  a  powerful  and 
permanent  missionary  agency,  we  would  urge  attention' 
to  the  following  points ;  namely, 

I.  That  a  higher  standard  of  intelligence  be  fixed  for 
its  European  agents. 

I.  That  begging,  as  now  practiced,  cease  lo  be  com- 
pulsory. 

3.  Thai  ihcy  be  not  compelled  to  denationalize  them- 
selves by  renouncing  European  dress  and  customs. 
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4,  That  its  work  be  done  in  fields  chosen  in  consulla- 
tion  with  other  societies,  so  that  unnecessary  friction  and 
waste  may  be  avoided. 

5,  That  its  agents  receive  an  allowance  sufficient  for 
their  support. 

6,  That,  since  influence  is  cumulative,  the  Itinerant 
systeia  be  less  violently  practiced  and  agents  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  for  a  longer  period  in  places  where 
they  are  calculated  to  be  useful. 

The  Roman  Catholic  priest  has  also  been  referred  to 
as  a  missionary  model,  and  the  successes  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  have  been  emphasized  by  some  critics 
probably  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  at  least  for  the 
past  five  and  twenty  years  the  rate  of  increase  by  con- 
versions in  Roman  Catholic  Indian  missions  has  been 
very  much  lower  than  that  in  Protestant  missions.  Un- 
less missionary  societies  are  prepared  to  insist  upon  a 
rule  that  all  missionaries  shall  be  celibates,  the  mode  of 
life  adopted  by  Roman  Catholic  brethren  can  never  be 
a  model  for  Protestant  missionaries,  and  such  a  rule 
would  remove  from  the  mission  field  many  of  its  most 
efficient  laborers.  Besides,  India  has  had  enough  of 
asceticism  according  to  prescribed  Hindu  rules,  unless 
it  should  appear  as  the  spontaneous  and  natural  setting 
of  a  great  Hindu  evangelist  and  reformer,  wholly  de- 
voted to  the  spread  of  Christianity,  To  Hindus  gen- 
erally western  men  will  not  appear  to  be  real  ascetics, 
but  manufactured  and  spurious.  Moreover,  there  is 
nothing  among  Hindus  corresponding  to  the  Christian 
home,  in  which  woman  fills  her  place  of  honor  and 
where  unity  and  affeciiorv  dwell  together.  Nothing  is 
more  necessary  and  instructive  to  Hindus  than  the  ex- 
hibition of  that  family  life  which  is  the  rich  fruit  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  remark  further  on  the  mere 
outer  conditions  of  missionary  life.  Our  supreme  anxiety 
is  concerning  the  agents.  Outer  conditions  will  adjust 
themselves  and  will  never  hinder  missionary  work  if  the 
agents  supplied  by  the  Churches  are  what  they  should 
be  ;  and  here  we  would  earnestly  plead  that  the  standard 
of  attainment  and  efficiency  be  maintained  amon^  all  Euro- 
peans who  come  to  India  as  mission  agents.  If  it  be  low- 
ered, nothing  can  be  gained,  but  much  may  be  lost. 
Imperfectly  equipped  Europeans  can  only  take  a  place 
as  the  rivals  of  imperfectly  equipped  native  agents,  than 
whom  they  will  be  more  costly  and  less  effective. 

Some  Missionarv  Needs, 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  state  some  of  the  more 
important  elements  of  the  missionary  problem  in  South 
India  and  the  methods  by  which  we  are  advancing  to- 
ward its  solution.  At  the  same  time  we  are  deeply  con- 
scious of  how  much  the  Church  has  yet  to  do  before  the 
end  can  be  reached.  You  will  easily  understand  how, 
both  within  and  without  the  limits  of  our  methods  and 
work,  possibilities  and  needs  which  are  to  us  clear  and 
impressive  may  be  hardly  apparent  to  you,  and  you  will 
expect  us  to  refer  to  some  of  these.  We  therefore  men- 
tion a  few. 


1.  We  need  for  evangelistic  work  a  class  of  native 
agents  more  highly  trained  and  equipped  than  any  yet 
provided  for  our  field.  They  should  receive  a  genera! 
training  equal  to  that  of  the  best  native  agents  employed 
In  colleges  to  which  theological  and  other  special  train- 
ing should  be  added.  The  spread  of  education,  the 
present  opposition  to  Christianity,  which  is  active,  and 
in  part  organized,  and  the  prevailing  uncertainty  and 
unrest  make  such  a  class  of  agents  necessary.  Probably 
this  pressing  need  would  be  best  and  most  economically 
supplied  by  the  co-operation  of  several  missionary  so- 
cieties. 

2.  In  the  city  of  Madras,  and  in  other  large  educa- 
tional centers  of  South  India,  are  thousands  of  Hindus 
who  have  been  educated  in  schools  and  colleges  and 
are  more  or  less  acquainted  with  Christianity,  though 
they  have  not  formally  embraced  it,  while  even  those 
not  trained  in  mission  schools,  and  not  formally  ac- 
quainted with  Christianity,  have  imbibed  much  moral 
thought  from  their  education  which  may  be  ble^d  by 
God's  Spirit  to  be  the  path  by  which  true  light  may 
come  to  them.  While  we  desire  Christian  effort  to  con- 
tinue and  increase  among  the  other  classes  we  appeal 
to  you  on  behalf  of  these.  They  must  certainly  611  in- 
fluential positions,  and  are  destined  to  lead  or  largely 
mold  Hindu  opinion  in  the  near  future;  hence  they 
should  receive  special  attention.  European  mission- 
aries should  be  designated  for  this  work.  At  present 
we  know  but  of  one  such  agent  In  the  whole  of  South 
India,  In  Madras  alone  there  is  an  ample  field  for  sev- 
eral Europeans,  who  could  find  in  this  work  abundant  in- 
spiration and  scope  for  their  very  highest  efTorts.  At  least 
four  experienced  missionaries  might  be  thus  employed. 

3.  We  would  also  emphasize  the  need  of  a  few  men 
with  leisure  for  Christian  literary  work  in  the  vernacu- 
lars, from  want  of  whom  Christianity  and  mission  work 
suffer  loss.  Neither  in  scholarship  nor  in  wonhy  pres- 
entation of  Christian  truth  is  our  literature  what  it 
should  be,  and  might  be  if  this  want  was  remedied. 
Year  by  year  the  reading  public  increase^  as  does  the 
demand  for  Christian  literature ;  but  we  cannot  give 
the  best  as  we  ought.  What  we  give  is  but  second-rate. 
From  among  those  now  employed  as  missionaries  none 
can  be  spared  for  its  improvement.  Our  mission  field 
is  so  barely  manned  that  we  have  no  reserves  whom  we 
can  thus  employ.  It  is  sad  also  to  think  how,  merely 
from  want  of  leisure,  treasures  of  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience possessed  by  veteran  laborers  have  not  been 
made  available  to  their  successors  in  mission  work.  In 
all  studies  fitted  to  equip  a  missionary  for  his  work 
each  new-comer  has  practically  to  start  afresh.  Surely 
this  ought  not  to  be- 
lt is  needless  to  remark  that  the  whole  general  result 

of  our  work  in  India  is  less  than  we  might  desire. 
There  are  circumstances  to  be  noted  which  make  It 
difficult  for  results  to  be  speedily  attained  on  a  targe 
scale.  In  the  West,  society,  though  marked  by  grada- 
tions, is  still  one  united  whole — through  which  (hose 
thoughts  and  sympathies  which  produce  changes  quickly 
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and  easily  pass.  Dui  here  in  the  Rasi,  society^if  we 
iDAV  use  the  term — is  marked  nut  by  gradations  but  by 
pjUs.  By  the  caste  sysKm  it  has  been  cleft  asunder 
into  a  series  of  separate  and  unsympathetic  fragments, 
md  tlirough  thcic  (here  is  no  free  and  open  path  along 
vhicli  new  Ihoiighl  and  emotion  can  (|iiickly  Inivi-l. 
Hindus  are  unfamiliar  with  change.  It  \<.  iiomcthing 
to  be  resisted  rather  ihan  welcomed.  Among  such  a 
people  great  changes  arc  not  quickly  accomidished.  The 
condition  of  our  field,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  our 
■lOrb,  teach  us,  and  should  teach  the  Clnirch,  tu  tritst  in 
ihc  I^rd  and  continue  la  labor  with  a  /.eal  which  is 
juttcnl  as  well  aa  fcrv-cnt. 

It  ha*  been  lo  us  matter  for  regret  lliai  of  tiie  criticiwm 
recently  bestowed  on  Indian  ininsions  su  much  hag  n.-- 
lerrcd  only  to  details  of  secondary  troportancc  and  so 
little  to  the  essentials  of  the  mission.iry  problem.  The 
recent  traduction  of  Indian  nii«ionarie^  noisily  palmed 
off  as  "general  criticism,"  and  which  within  a  narrow 
trca  appears  to  have  gained  a  hearing,  need  not  be 
characterized.  When  the  Church  withdraws  herconfi- 
denccfrom  her  miiuionaries  let  the  Churcli  withdraw 
her  missionaries  from  the  work. 

U'e  gratefully  acknowledge  the  honor  conferred  iipor* 
IK  in  being  made  the  representatives  of  th.it  love  and 
tympathy  which  the  Churcli  of  Christ  in  England  and 
America  has  for  the  people  of  India.  We  desire  as  the 
tenants  of  God.  understanding  the  Times  in  which  our 
lot  i^  ca.sl.  to  discharge  with  faithfulness  the  rcsponsi- 
UBty  whicJi  this  honor  invnlvcH. 

The  progress  of  Christianity  1.1  that  of  "the  trwih  as 
it  is  in  .leHiiR,"  breaking  the  spell  of  an  antitiuity  wliich 
overawes,  and  scattering  a  manifold  error  which  has 
king  bewildered  men.  And  because  wc  know  that  here 
in  India  the  battle  is  the  lord's  we  rejoice  in  the  cer> 
uinty  that  the  victory  is  his  also,  .\nd  all  flesh  shall 
Kc  the  isalvation  of  God. 

W.  a  Heel I 
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Tho  Hill  TrMwK  of  Central  Indiii. 

nV    HtV,    ALIIKHT    NOKION,  ll.I>. 

The  recent  criticisms  of  Sir  Lepel  <jriflin  upon  the 
miuions  and  missionaries  of  India  seem  to  some  of  ii» 
who  have  had  knowledge  of  Sir  Lepefs  career  in  India 
to  have  attracted  more  attention  than  they  deserve.  In 
his  recent  article  in  the  Asiatic  Quarterly  Raiiew  on  "  The 
Bhils  .ind  their  Country  "  he  simply  shows  his  moral  in- 
capacity to  give  a  fair  discussion  of  the  questions  which 
he  has  under  consideration.  It  w;is  our  privilege  lo  first 
meet  and  preach  to  some  of  the  Bhits  in  the  hot  season 
of  1875,  while  on  a,  preaching  tour  .tmong  the  hill  trib«» 
of  the  .Satpoora  mountains. 

The  Bhils  are  ctlmologically  allied  to  the  Kols  and 
SanLaU  of  Bengal,  and  the  Korkous  of  Central  Provinces. 
They  are  found  chiefly  in  Gujerat  and  other  northern 
parts  of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  They  have  almost 
entirely  lost  their  own  distinctive  language  and  now  talk 
Marathi,  Gujerati,  or  Hindi,  like  their  iiindu  neighbors. 
They  are  a  small  tribe  as  compared  with  the  Gonds  and 
Santals. 

In  1S74,  at  Indorc,  where  Sir  Lepel  was  resident,  we 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  officer  of  the  En- 
lish  Army.  Soon  afterward  he  became  the  son-in>law  of 
Kcv.  K.  II.  Bickerstcth,  D.D.,  the  present  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  and  through  his  influence  a  Mission  was  siartee 
among  the  Bhils,  Bishop  Bickersteth  giving  $5,000  fof 
commencing  the  Mission.  Other  missionaries,  though 
not  devoted  exclusively  to  work  among  the  Bhils,  have 
preached  to  them  as  iliey  have  had  opportunity. 

There  is  a  heartless  mockcr>-  and  insincerity  in  thr 
words  of  Sir  Lcpcl  when  he  says,  **  I  invited  .  .  .  the  tnis- 
sionaries  stationed  at  Indore  to  est.ablish  a  station  in  the 
Bhil  country,"  when  it  is  a  well-known  fact  to  the  peo* 
pie  in  India  who  arc  interested  in  Christian  work  that 
the  Canadian  Presbyterian  missionaries  stationed  at  In- 
dore have  received  nothing  but  opposition  and  under- 
handed interference  from  Sir  LcpeJ. 

Other  rulers  in  India  of  equal  or  greater  importance 
than  Sir  Lepel  Griffin  have  taken  an  entirely  different 
and  opposite  view  of  the  effect  of  Christianity  on  the 
Hill  tribes  and  on  the  more  educaled  and  cultured 
classes. 

Two  years  ago  Sir  William  Hunter,  the  accomplished 
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Author  of  llic  ten  volumes  of  tmfvrial  Gatelttr  fff  Ittdia. 
the  Mandard  work  of  aulliority  concerning  Indiu  in  the 
Civil  Service  Colleges  of  Great  Britain  and  among  scholars 
cvcry-wherc,  delivered  what  the  London  7»« called  "a 
very  linking  lecture,"  before  the  Indian  Section  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  on  the  Religions  of  India.  The  distin- 
giiifhed  audience  included  Lord  Xorthbrook  (in  the 
chair)  and  the  Marquis  of  Ripon  (both  of  wliom  had  been 
viceroys  in  fndia).  Sir  John  Strachcy,  and  others  who 
had  held  prominent  positions  in  the  civil  service  of  India. 
He  said : 

"  Before  the  Indian  Gavcmmcni  awoke  to  the  duty  of 
public  instruction  a  grc^t  system  of  misiionary  eiiuialton 
had  been  spread  over  ihe  land.  .  ,  ,  For  long  the  mii*- 
sionaries  made  /cMnt/r<-i/i/i'(r//VM  their  own,  and  even  Kiuce 
the  Government  accepted  the  duly  the  number  of  girls 
in  missionary  schools  have  multiplied  fivefold.  .  .  .  The 
official  census  attests  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Christhn 
pvf>u/alion.  .  .  .  The  normal  rate  of  increase  amongst 
the  general  population  was  8  per  cent.,  while  the  rate 
of  the  Christian  population  was  over  jo  per  cent.  .  .  . 
In  i88i  ihc  native  Protestant  Christians  were  492,881,  .  . 
English  mitsiotMry  ttiterpriic  is  the  highest  tnudern  ex- 
pression of  the  world-wide  national  life  of  our  race. 
/  Mitvt  thai   any  /afltng   off  in   Englanili  missionary 
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ffforli   will  6e   a  sure   iign   0/  rwi/tiy-eomin^   nafitma, 
dttay." 

Sir  Rivers  Thompson,  K.C.S.I.,  late  I-ivulenant-CIov. 
ernor  of  Bengal,  less  than  two  years  ago,  at  a  large 
nivcrsary  missionary  meeting  in    Ix)ndon,  said:  "V/ 
tvarse  than  pitiful — //  ti  momtroas — to  ignore  the  su^ii 
rftuits  0/  missionary  taiton." 

No  man  in  this  century  has  known  India  better  thjo 
Sir  John  1  .awrcnce.  Through  his  Iohk  service  as  a  jud, 
in  the  Delhi  District,  and  afterward  as  the  first  chi 
commissioner  of  Ihe  Punjab,  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  real  character  and  the  real  needs  uf  Hindus,  Moham- 
medans, Sikhs,  and  Hill  people,  as  perhaps  no  other 
man  has  done.  This  knowledge,  combined  with  hi 
Christian  principle,  and  a  genius  for  command  and  go' 
crnnient  not  inferior  to  that  of  Wellington,  enableJ  him 
to  transform  the  turbulent  I'linjab  of  1S49  into  x  Ch 
tian  province,  and  to  be  the  leading  instrument  in 
hand,  in  the  mutiny  of  1S57,  of  saving  India  lo  C 
Itanily  and  civilization.  "This  great  proconsul  of  th' 
British  Christian  Empire."  who  was  tailed  by  his  ad- 
miring fellow-countrymen  the  "  Saviour  of  India,"  and 
the  only  one,  since  Warren  Hastings,  who  had  beco 
ap]>oinled  to  the  viceroyatiy  of  India  not  being  a  peer, 
did  not  sneer  at  the  work  of  the  Duffs,  the  Jndsons, 
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ihv  Morrisons,  and  the  Newtons.  as  a  falliiTc.  He 
said: 

■  NotwUliManding  all  that  tlic  EngUsh  people  Have 
Iwic  (o  Iienefil  India,  the  missii'tmries  Aaiv  litm/  ini'ji  than 
tit»lfitr  ageneies  tomlii'nfit" 

ll  hai  been  said,  *'Yoii  cannot  compute  licit  by  arith- 
ffirtie ;  "  neilher  can  men  reckon  the  iL-sults  eoinmg  from 
?h«  preaching  of  iht  Oospel  of  Clirisi  by  tables  of  sta- 
intif*.  A  great  chnn){c  lias  roinL*  over  India  since  Zie- 
,vn!/Alg  Aod  Swanx  begnn   their  wotV  in  South  India 

I  cctil'iry.  and  since  Carey,  Marsliman,  and  Ward  sci 
ideir  banner  at  Scrainporc.  Sir  William  Hiimer 
"I  have  oRcn  .inmscd  myself,  during  my  'Solitary 
l^cgrinat ions,  by  imiif{ininj(  whai  a  Hindu  of  the  InM 
cntury  »oiiM  think  of  the  present  stale  of  hi*  country 
/W  could  revisit  the  earth.  I  have  supposed  that  his 
i^ni  9ttrprise  -it  the  outward  physical  changes  hs.i\.  sub- 
aded.  that  he  had  got  accitslomcd  to  the  fact  that  thou- 
Httd»  of  sijuare  miles  of  jungle,  which  in  his  lime  were 
in&abtted  only  by  wild  beasts,  have  been  turned  into 
fefl8*  crof^lands  :  that  fevcrsaiilten  swamps  have  been 
•  '  virh  healthy, wcll-draincdcities;  thatlhcraoiint- 
vhich  shut  off  the  interior  of  India  from  the 
><iponi  have  been  piereed  by  road*  and  scaled  by  rail- 
nfs;  iliai  the  grc»t  rivers  which  formed  the  barriers 
IfttVTcn  provinces  and  desolated  the  country  with 
^r  Boody  have  rtow  been  controlled  to  the  uses  of 
CUR;  (panned  by  bridges,  and  tapped  by  iirii;:icion 
onab. 

**But  whnt  would  strike  him  as  more  surprising  tli&n 
thrtic  outward  changes  iK  ilie  security  of  the  people.  In 
pmvinees  where  every  man.  frorp  ilie  jjrince  to  the  peas- 
ial,  a  hundred   years  ago  went  armed,  he  would   look 


round  in  vain  for  a  matchlock  or  a  Bword.  He  won 
sec  Che  country  dotted  with  imposing  edifices  in  a  strange 
foreign  architecture,  of  which  he  could  not  guess  the 
uses.  He  would  ask,  What  wealthy  prince  h.id  reared 
for  himself  that  spartoii»  palace  ?  He  would  be  answered 
that  the  building  was  no  pleasure-house  for  the  rich. but 
A  liospiiat  fur  the  poor.  He  would  intguire.  In  honor  of 
what  new  deity  is  this  splendid  shrine  *  .And  he  would 
be  told  thai  it  was  no  new  temple  to  the  gud^.  but  a 
school  for  the  people." 

The  Madras  Mait,  in  iS86,  s:ud.  "  Few  persons,  prob- 
ably, ,ire  aware  of  the  vast  increase  of  Indian  trade 
during  the  last  decade  as  comp.ired  with  the  other  nfl- 
lions  of  the  world.  During  the  decade  ending  Iti  1SS4 
the  trade  of  England  had  increased  less  than  i  per 
cent.,  the  trade  of  Gcnnany  .ibout  S  |)cr  cent,,  that  of 
the  United  States  Ji  per  cent.,  and  that  cf  India  jij  per 
tint. 

The  v.ilue  of  the  wheat  exported  from  India  increased 

from  83.457.'S5  in  1875,  to  844-479'055  in  »**'4-  The 
increase  of  the  value  of  exports  from  India  in  1S84  over 
ihe  exports  of  1875  is  $1.(7,002,835. 

One  might  a^  well  Iry  to  eliminate  the  induence  of 
the  Pilfirini  Kaiher*,  and  of  Aibury  .ind  his  co-workeiN, 
from  the  building  up  «f  this  great  .-Vmerican  Republic 
as  to  lake  away  from  India  the  influence  of  Christian 
nnissionTi. 

Sir  Lepel  says,  "  I  do  not  know  that  lliis  is  a  matter 
for  serious  regret  (namely,  that  the  Indorc  missionaries 
did  not  accept  of  his  invitation  to  try  their  hand  on  the 
Bhils),  for  misi.ionary  leaching  might  havij  undermined 
the  natural  virtues  of  the  Bhils." 
.  lliir  two  illustrations  will  give  an  idea  of  the  value 
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of  Sir  Lcpcl's  judijnKni  on  the  failure  of  Christianity 
in  India,  Colonel  Dalton  was  for  year*  ihe  Commis. 
ftioner  of  Clioia  Nagporc,  one  of  the  ttnbdi visions  of 
Dent^al :  he  is  the  ahic  author  of  a  lar>;c  volume  on  tlic 
ethnology  of  iJcngal,  no  other  such  standard  authomv 
on  Ihi;  Hill  tribes  of  India  ever  having  been  puhlished. 
In  1 8;  7  Colonel  Dalton  wrote  to  some  friends  in  l^ndon: 
"  Vou  arc  nu  doubt  aware  that  the  Kols  and  Draons  in 
Choia  \ag])or«  arc  the  material  on  which  the  Anglican 
(3.  ]'.  G.)  and  Lutheran  Mi-s&ionii  in  thai  province  are 
ftticces&fully  working,  while  the  Church  Misnion.  I  think, 
hare  tnken  tip  stations  in  the  Sant.il  country.  T  do  not 
think  that  the  Kol  anil  Ovaon  congregaiiuns  in  Chola 
NaKporc  can  nimihcr  tcss  than  40,000  aouU.  .  .  .  lain  not 
exaggerating  when  I  Hay  that  nut  lesii  than  half  a.  ntillion 
of  these  people,  Kols  and  Ovaons,  look  to  the  lime 
when  they  will  all  be  Christians  as  merely  a  <iuestion  of 
time." 

The  misBion  stations  of  Ihe  Methodist  Kpiscopal 
Chnrtii  in  the  central  provinces  of  Jiibbalpore  and 
Khandwa  should  l>e  made  bases  from  which  aggressive 
evangelistic  work  should  be  pushed  among  the  Gonds, 
Korkuo!^,  Bliils,  and  other  Hill-tribes  of  central  prov- 
inces. Something  has  already  been  accomplished  among 
thc^e  abarigina]  races,  bul  more  misiioiiaries  of  an  ag- 
gressive stamp  are  sadly  needed.  If  the  same  eflort  be 
put  forth  there  is  no  reason  why  we  may  not  sec  tens 
of  thousands  from  the  flonds,  Korkoos,  .ind  Hhills  of 
Central  India  coming  over  lo  Christianity,  .is  hns  been 
the  case  among  the  Karens  of  Burma  and  the  KuU 
and  Sanlals  of  Bengal. 

Sir  William  Muir  (formerly  I.icutcnant-tiovcrnororihc 
North-west  Provinces)  says  :  "Wherever  missionary 
effort  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  these  non-Aryans, 
every-where  we  find  the  same  tendency,  the  same  favor- 
>]c  impression  of  the  people  toward  Christianity.  Lord 
Northbrook  visited  the  Kuls  and  came  back  highly  im- 
pressed with  the  advantage  not  only  on  Christian  and 
religious  grounds,  but  also  in  respect  of  the  political  and 
serial  advaniage.s  lo  the  roiintry  of  efforts  likeibese." 

Sir  Walter  Elliot  says:  "  I  have  always  considered  the 
non-Aryan  races  to  offer  the  most  promising  field  for 
missionary  enterprise.  Simple  and  trull^ful  to  a  remark- 
able degree,  with  a  fair  amount  of  intelligence,  and  free 
from  the  Irainmetsof  caste,  lliey  are  exceptionally  open 
to  the  influence  of  Christian  teaching." 

Norlh  Cohoetea,  .\'.  Y. 


What  it  Pastor  ('an  Do  fur  MIhsIoiim. 

It  is  becoming  more  evident  every  year  that  ihc  pres- 
ent rate  of  progress  in  missionary  effort  can  be  main- 
tained only  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  interest  and 
liberality  on  the  part  of  all  God's  people. 

It  is  equally  evident  that  if  this  result  is  ever  lo  be 
realited  its  attainment  must  depend  chiefly  on  the  pas- 
tors of  the  individual  churches.  Special  appeals,  visits 
of  niission,'ities,  bccrelaiies,  and  others,  may  have  a  tem- 


porary effect ;  but  the  real  work  of  enlarging  the  views, 
•awakening  the  sympathies,  kindling  the  desires,  and  in- 
creasing the  liberality  of  the  great  body  of  believers  in 
relation  to  the  great  work  of  giving  the  Gospel  (o  the 
nations,  must  be  done  by  the  pastors  if  it  is  done  at  all. 
They  only  have  the  ear  of  their  people  constantly. 
They  arc  the  divinely<appointcd  teachers  and  leaders  uf^_ 
Ihe  huck.  f 

IVkitf  ihfn  tan  t/ir  ptutor  ili>  f 

I.  He  can  himself  embrace  the  Wjrnc/iarrrVrd,  divinely 
taught,  of  the  missionary  character  and  constitution  of 
Ihe  Church.  This  too  many  pastors  utterly  fail  lo  Ao. 
The  local  church,  its  interests,  its  preservation,  or  its 
progress,  limiis  and  engrosses  their  attention.  If  ihc 
thought  of  missions  comes  in  at  all  it  is  only  on  rarest 
wcisinns,  and  then  rather  as  the  thought  of  two  hungry 
boards  or  companies  of  men  who  arc  continually  beg- 
ging, to  whom  something  must  be  given  for  the  sake  of 
decency  or  10  stop  their  mouihs  as  often  (^)  as  once  a 
year,  but  to  whom  care  must  be  taken  not  to  give  too 
much,  lest  it  be  so  much  subtracted  from  the  strength 
of  Ihe  local  church.  Never  was  mistake  more  radical 
or  fatal,  These  are  the  churches  that  dry  up  down  to 
their  very  roots;  that  find  ii  hard  to  hold  their  own  and 
make  good  their  annual  losses,  Wiser  than  they  was 
He  who  said,  "There  is  that  italterHh,  and  yet  in- 
creaselh."     "Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you," 

3.  The  pastor,  in)prcs.SKd  with  this  truth  himself,  can 
press  it  upon  his  people,  illustrate  it,  enforce  it  in  a 
mitltiliide  of  limes  and  ways.  He  can  make  it  prominent 
in  his  prayers  and  conversations  and  draw  his  frequent 
illustrations  from  the  work  and  history  of  missions.  He 
can  show  how  this  thought  runs  through  all  the  Script- 
\ires.  and  is  especially  prominent  in  the  last  utterances 
of  the  Lord,  from  the  first  coming  after  his  resurrection, 
when  he  said  to  his  disciples,  "  .Xs  my  Father  hath  sent 
me,  even  so  send  1  you,"  to  his  last  appearance  on  Olivet, 
preceding  his  disappearance  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and 
his  last  declaration.  "  Yc  shall  be  witnesses  unlo  me  in 
Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judea,  and  Samaria,  and  unto  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth."  .\nd  this  the  faithful 
pastor  is  bmtnd  to  do  if  he  would  "  teach  ihcm  to  observe 
all  ihingt  whatsoever  he  has  commanded, "  The  re- 
sponsibility of  obedience  to  these  commands  he  can  and 
he  is  hound  lo  press  upon  the  individual  conscience, 
whether  men  will  bear  or  forbear, 

3.  He  ran  carefully  inform  himself  and  then  inform 
his  people  in  regard  10  the  nature,  history,  methods, 
progress,  and  prospects  of  the  missionary  work,  '['here 
was  a  time,  perhaps,  when  it  was  not  easy  to  do  this.  It 
is  easy  now.  The  volume  of  missionary  literature  is 
great  and  cunbianlly  increasing.  No  branch  of  literature 
is  more  thrilling  and  inspiring  or  furnishes  richer  food 
for  thought  or  material  for  discoitrse.  iJenominaiional 
periodicals  arc  abundant,  furnishing  details  of  work  and 
progress  in  distinct  fields  of  operation,  while  general 
publications,  such  as  the  Missionary  Rtview.  or  the 
GosPKL  IN  .\li.  Lakds,  cover  ihe  broad  lield  of  th< 
world. — -Fret  Chunk  i'/  Sa/Uami  AfoHihh. 
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The  Ulcsl  statistics  »c  Itavcvf  IVol«sl- 
I  Mluionfi  in  IndU  arc  those  futnbhcil 
Dr.  Bftclky  in  1S83.  These  show  one 
tiuiKtrcd  missionary  sodcltn  at  work  ii) 
Iwtia,  rcpnrling  784.307  communicants. 
0(  ifwsa  499.869  are  in  the  European  and 
±94.438  in  the  Aini-rican  Missions. 

The  woTkcrs  frocn  Christendom  iiiim- 
btT  1^33  Ordained.  696  lay.  and  s.373 
udinai.  The  native  workers  are  30,991 
of  whom  M33  "f*  ortlainul. 


IrihodlKl  Kplaropalihiirrli  lit  ladlM. 

The  first  niissionar)'  of  tl)c  MethotliM 
Kpi&ropal  Church  to  Iii<lia  was  Kev.  Will- 
aoi  Uutlcr.  who  went  le  [fulia  in  1856 
ind  commenced  a  mission  ai  Bareilly. 
Tie  Xonh  India  Conference  was  orjjnn- 
utd  in  I&S4.  ihc  Souih  Indiii  Conference 
ci  1K76.  the  Bengal  Conkfence  i(»  rSJlft, 
jnj  in  Ihc  three  Conlerencc&  there  arc  now 
71  male  missionaries.  ;8  wive*of  nii.tsior- 
aiks, 42  MissK>naric> o{  lhe\V'o[nan'>Fur- 
rign  MiMwnary  Society.  Assisted  hy  277 
mii«e  preachers,  and  over  890  teachers 
u»d  other  native  helpers.  There  are  also 
Skji?  meinbers.  5.770  probationers,  43,343 
Sviulajr-achool  scholars  in  1074  Sutiday- 
tchoois,  1,973  pupiU  in  16  high-schonk. 
18,50)  pupiU  in  other  day-schools.  Last 
tur  there  were  s.ttjS  conversions.  3.250 
tduJtsand  t.663  infants  baptized. 

We  give  below  the  latest  rcpons  from 
of  the  Conferences. 


IDUII 
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Aansal  SciwIdu   of  Nortfa   IndlB  CoM- 

fcrfBi-r. 

The  North  India  Confen^itce  of  the 
Ucthoilist  EpiKOiKtl  Church  met  in  Luck- 
««r.  Jan.  1.  10  hold  its  twcnty-si%th 
UDiial  session.  Bishop  Tl-iobiirii  prcKid- 
inf.  Dr.  B.  H.  Badley  w^isrc-clctlcr!  sei- 
rrtwy, 

Noiice  was  gitcn  nf  the  iran^fcr  to  ihc 
Conlerence  of  W.  A.  Mansell  from  the 
Ohio  Conference,  of  F.  H.  Northrop  from 
lie  Central  IHinota  Conference.  J.  H.  Oil] 
(roro  New  Yorl:  East  Conference,  J.  B. 
Thomas  lroir>  the  Bengal  Conference,  and 
uljolin  BlackstocW  (rom  ilic  Xorth-wirst 
Induna  Coolrrcnce.     T!icrc  were  irim*- 


fetrcd  liwn  the  Conrerenee  WHliani  R.  ' 
Clancy  to  the Bcngal('onfrren(T.and  John 
H.SchivcIy  toihe  Sotith  India  Conference. 
The  secretary  reported  ihat  the  parch- 
ments of  I.  Fieldbrave  had  been  rt- 
tumctl  and  placed  «ri  tile. 

MoradabncI  w.is  sclecicci  as  the  place  of 
meeting  for  the  next  annual  tMsion. 

A  resolution  w.it  adopted  of  thanks  to 
W.  K.  BlBflMone.  Ksq.,  of  Illinois  for  an 
■iddiiioral  don:iti»n  of  di.ooo  towaid  the 
Ueaeonut  Heme  and  TrMning  scliQol 
at  M ultra. 

Th.inWs  were  sent  to  Dr.  William  But- 
ler for  his  cflotts  in  behalf  of  the  Viliaje 
Chapel  Aid  Fund.  He  has  secured 
monpy  and  pledges  amouniing  to$3.tSo. 
and  ii  seeking  to  taisc  $10,000  for  this 
(Hirpose. 

Vix.  v..  W.  I'arker  was  rc-clccted  Cor- 
responding Secretary  for  the  ensuing  year 
aiul  also  appointed  as^ncral  cvangcli»t. 

An  invitation  was  given  lo  Kcv.  J.  iX 
Peck,  U.  D..  Missionary  Seerei.iry  for  In- 
din.  lo  visit  the  India  Conferences  at  as 
carl/  a  day  as  practicable. 

Dr.  T.S.Johnson  and  K,  L,NceIdwcrc 
elected  memhers  of  the  Ecumenical  Con- 
ference to  meet  ill  Baltimore  in  1891,  with 
J.  T.  McMahon  as  alternate. 

J.  W.  W.iugh  w.ts  nominated  as  Treas- 
urer of  the  Cuiifcrrncc. 

None  of  the  preachers  had  died  during 
the  year,  but  three  of  the  preachers  had 
lost  their  wive*,  and  memoirs  were  read  of 
Mrs.  Kiite  D.  Hopkins,  .Mrs.  Grace  Falls, 
and  Mrs.  Xellie  I'etcrs. 

The  following  arc  extracts  from  rriioris 
made  hy  commilti-es  .inil  adopted  hy  ihe 
Conlercnce : 

•■rach  year  ol  our  work  has  shown 
growth  in  our  Mission.  The  past  ye.ir  of 
our  work  has  brought  us  by  far  the 
brgest  number  of  accesniomk  fmii  Hindu- 
ism th.^l  wc  have  ever  witnessed.  There 
has  been  a  Uirgc  Incrtasr  in  the  numl)er 
of  Christian  children  gathered  into  our 
schools.  Our  force  of  cxhoTtcrs  and  local 
prc-ichers  has  increased,  and  our  minis- 
ters are  K'<'**''nK  '"  intelligence  and  spir- 
ituality. There  is  a  spirit  of  hope  and 
faith  and  coiir.igc  among  our  Christian 
workers,  which  imiicAtrs  large  residl.i  for 
the  tuiurc.  Those  worker)!  who  are  in 
closest  touch  with  ihc  ])cn|)lc  of  the 
country  testify  to  the  rapid  diffusion  of 
Chrisiijii  truth  and  the  disintegration  of 
Hinduism." 

■'  The  Iargenuml»erof|>erson*  who  have 
lately  been  brouglu  from  idolatry,  ncc, 
and  ignorance,  makes  it  very  p^rplctingto 
ktiow  how  lo  provide  them  with  proper 
teaching  and  pH!>tor,al  uvcisi];ht.  and  ii  is 
wident  that  there  are  inultiludes  who  are 
ready  fur  baptism,  but  arc  still  unb-iplued 


because  we  have  not  Ihc  pastors  and 
teachers  lo  take  care  of  them.  These  ac- 
cessions are  chiertyfrom  among  th«villag 
people ;  they  are  poor  and  uncducaicd  :1 
their  poverty  makes  it  impossible  for  them 
to  suppcirt  the  ministers  and  teachers  they 
need,  and  their  ignorance  makes  ilimpos 
sihic  for  them  lo  struggle  into  a  higher 
lifewilhoiil  oulSHle  help." 

■*  We  should  redouble  our  energies  in  ihe 
direction  of  r.iisinjc  up  paMors.  class-lead- , 
ers.  stewards,  and  teachers  from  among 
our  people.  Hflons  should  be  increased  in 
the  direction  of  making  each  village  out- 
station  a  center  for  training  workers ;  cachj 
exhorter  and  I'k.iI  preacher  should  havci 
little  band  of  men  and  women,  boys  and 
girls  undirr  it.tining  for  Christian  work." 

"Tweniv-thrcc  native  pastors  are  sii|>- 
ponnl  cniircly  by  coniributions  in  India, 
and  as  many  more  are  supported  in  pail. 
Thcomount  paid  by  parents  in  Christiaii 
boarding-schools  w  increasing." 

•■  Wt-  now  have  577  schools  ofallgfrades. 
with  905  teachers  and  17.141  pupils — an 
increase  over  last  year  of  89  schools.  141 
leachera.  and  1,943  pupils.  Of  these  119 
schools  are  for  girls,  with  an  aitendance  ol 
5.303.  Of  the  pupils  about  one  fourth 
44.314)  of  thceniire  number  are  Chrisiians, 
The  rcduvcd  .ippropriations  from  home 
nccessitatcourcloaingsomcof  the  schools, 
and  our  gei>eral  work  must  suffer  fro:n 
the  retrenchment." 

TTie  statistics  re|V>rlrii  of  ihc  North  In- 
dia Conference  lo  the  .Mission  Roontfi 
Oiow : 

Foreign  m.ile  missionaries 2O 

Wives  of  missionaries 31 

Eunugiean  and  Eurasian  assistants.  M 

Missionaries  of  V\*.  K.  >!.  S 353 

N-itive  workers  W.  F.  H.  S 353 

Native  ordained  preachers 54 

Native  unordained  preachers 171 

Native  teachers 6t6 

Forei{{n  teachers 13 

Other  hrlpers.,., tlo 

Mcn-ilirrs 4'9>9 

I'robaiioners A-^^-Vi 

Theological  school  1.  with  niipiU. .        53 

Hifh  schools  It.  wiih  pupils 1413 

Olner day-school 5  536,  wirn  pupils.  15.130 

Sunday-school s  754,  with  pupiU...  3''.77i 

Conversions  last  year. ,..., 3,374 

Adults  Ivaptifed.  ...,,,„•••*  1,1,  3^19 

Children  baplited ,...  1.433 

Cutlccied  (or  Missionary  Society. .     1.791 
Collected  for  other  bcncvolencci. .    1,628 

Collecied  for  scl  f :support ....  11 .594 

Collected  for  other  purposes 68,991 

There  arc  30  foreign  missionaries  and 
71  native  ordained  preachers  connected 
with  the  Conference. 

The  appolnlments  of  the  foreign  mis- 
sionaries for  IJ90  are  as  follows: 

KlUAlM    Dttr,— J.    U.    MCHBUMC.    V.    E. 

Dntahil.  S,  S.  Kltana  ;  P«u(i.  J.  H.  r.iM  :  Nyn** 
Till  Circuit,  r.  Craven:  Npicc  Til.  EukI"''  CIiukU, 


Uu 
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2'HE  JillXOA/. 


J.  H.  Mvtiniorc:  Xmtc  T>1,  Boir**  Hiah  School.  F. 
V     Ko'lc  -.    ^ipniaunilcnl    U<dkal    Wurh,    6.    S. 

Du>c. 

OliDH  l>UT.— H.MuacII.  I*.  K. 

Cawnpnr*.  Kcsttih  CIidkIi,  J.  B.  Iliownt :  ■•iiiita. 
K  Knooln;  l.itrlinav,  H,  H.  ttaJIrr.  1>.  t'.  llap- 
blda;  1  iii-knaw.  Kn|;Itiih  Cliiinh.  ii.  W.  Kliim  ;  Kni 
l1>i«M]f.  A.  T.  I^udir)  :  iiiiDiiiiri  /•  C«  l.av*oiii 
Aseai  LucLiiDi*  F'lililikhtiic  K4<jkc,  A-  J*  M**wqII; 
I'riiicipal  IjkIiiiuw  Chiiiliao  Catletc,  II.  H.  Ilmlkr' ; 
Vitc-prluIpU  Liiclti«w  Chritilan  Cntl*«B.  W.  A. 
Mwiull :  Agont  Luflnow  Callejrc  T.  ^i.  Jotinuin. 

RinitLKi>KU  Dii-f.— C.  L.  Ilife  P.  E. 
<l>.  U..  lUnllly.  N.  W.  P.t 

A(n.  F.  It.  Vonhrvii ;  Bkmlly.  F.  L.  NmU  ;  DIj- 
owir.J.  C.  ■(■••(>-»  1  Buduo.  P.T.  Wil>0'<;  Murod. 
■Ia4.  C.  W.  SimniiHit:  MuUra.  J.  t.  Sc«H  ;  1i>ialue- 
haiipure.  S.  L.  RncL^y  ■  KhdhjihancHfc.  tLiM.  |. 
MukM'Yli :  Danilly  I'hcoloaiul  Seminarr  ■nd  Nor- 
mal Mhool.  T.  |.  ^(Dtl.  r.  L.  Nitld;  Ae«>i  l-uck- 
nov  C)tl"<>u>  CUilcfi  I*<  ^<  'H'liniu;  C««»Bt 
E*aiic<lul,  E.  W.  I'niku  (P.  ».,  UiiniUbuly. 

W.  F.  M.  5. 
KutuoH  DifiHjn. 

DaanhU.  Mn.  Dmm  ;  XyivM  Tat,  Mn.  Mm- 
Biorr.  Mn  WMlliy ;  Nrn'oTtl.  Wellnlty  tlirii' Hi(h 
School,  Ulu  Eail'in.  Dliu  Sdlan  ;  Pllhaniplh.  MiM 
lIMiInt:  raart.  Mn.  UIM. 

RtmiLxttu)  DtcmCT. 

Rmllly  Ciria'  On»)i»i«r.  Miu  Kngliah  :  Birailly. 
CAriUlui  WoQiJia'*  Sctiooj.  Mn..Scoll;  Barrilly  Mxli- 
cal  Wort,  Mlu  C'h<tei*n<7,  U.H.  :  Ibrrilly,  Ciit 
Schooli  aa^  Zcoaiw  W91I1,  UW  Laith-b  j  Kkro  Di)- 
ham.  Un.  Rare ;  MihtaiUImiI,  T-lrli*  Scli'»l>,  Hn. 
J'arLcr.  Mi»  II.  Mftittf  ir  Mn.  SiniiftcuK;  Mun>jAb«Hl. 
UndifAl  and  Zciiina  Wsfh,  Miu  Shaldan.  M.U. ;  llil- 
Hour,  Urv  Uutchcr;  ^hih^eh^npafe.  Mn.  Roclte)' ■ 
Xhthjeliinport,  £jui,  Mn.  IiUiWm  li ;  Muiih.  Mn 
ScMt :  Muiim  Medical  Wuik,  Miu  MiDonll,  M.t>.: 
Mimn  Dnkc^iiciB  Htftne  btiJ  TniiiifiiE  H:hr»1,  Mi** 
!^patV<*,  Mr»,  M*»hev»  i  Atcr^  Hum*  fut  McJitAl 
Itljua.io  b*«iip-pjl*d  :  Agn.  Vllbce  •m'  ZwianaWortt. 
Mr,  Nnnhnii, 

Of  DM  IJurmin. 

Ijiiknoir,  Woman' t C ollecc  w"!  (-~.irl>'  Hl(b  SchMil. 
MIm  Dnme.  Uin  Pniinc;  t-uclcnow.  Ucacanau 
Hiimc  iiiiul  ^n»iia  Wuik.  .Minr  Kowc.  Mia*  Sullivan; 
l.uckriuw.  Clly  <iiiU'  JjchoulH  Mn.  MauacII.  M.lt.: 
IfUckitvw,  Home  r>t  noiTiclov  Wi>ii.cii  u*i'ler  can  of 
d^Kfjne****  ;   Lu<k«oir,  Eiillor  HfJi^'i-S'inrwJi^  M(V 

'  ptdky  :  Luchnair,  Ahocuh  Eitilor  Imdm'i  Y*ii»t 
nUi.  Mn.  Miiwell :  C»»apeic,  Gitti'  lUiili  Sthoal, 
Miw  llimy.  MJB  McBunwy:  Cawniarc.  Diitrici 
W<«V,  Mil.  Hsskicu;  Cmovorc,  ScbosliuMlZenanA 
Wvfb.  Mi*t  Kyi*  ;  Sup^r,  G!rl<*  II curding- wh^o-l. 
Mr»,  Iawvoi.  ;  S(<ik]tur.  7rnai>A  NVorln,  Mi**  Follei; 
Gcn(U,  SfrtiAAli  And  /«n^na  Wr-ik.  Mn.  Krjo»lch; 
liondi.  EluJtilins-wliiKil.  Miu  (t.iltiiniir* :  Roy  TIar> 
elDy.  Mn-licanird;  Allahaluil.Mn.  Wiiigh. 

MIh  Thobum,  Ml*>  Kcodand.  Utu  Uawncy  on 
Imi»b. 


Tl>e  Bengal  Conference  of  ihe  Melhod- 
Ut  £pi^co]uI  Oiurcb  met  in  Calcutta, 
JOH.  9.  !tls.ha|)  Thobum  presiding. 

1"hc  huliitn  It'i/He'tt  o(  Jan,  1 8  gives 
Ihe  following  iiarticuliint :  Tl»r  iransfcrs 
to  llic  Conference  were,  H.  C.  Stuntt  anil 
Antonc  DuU  fr«m  ihc  Soulh  Indi^  Con- 
ference. W.  K.C]:imry  htun  ihe  North  In- 
dia Conference  Lewis  A.  Core  Iroiii  ilic 
Wen  Virginia  Conference.  Theiransfers 
from  the  Conference  were,  K.  H.  Crai^ 
to  tlie  Minnesota  Conference  and  F.  D, 
J»ewhoiJ»eto  ilie  Indi.ina  Conference. 


Dr.  F.  L.  McCoy.  Re»-.  C.  A .  Gray,  and 
Mn.  H.  N.  Das  had  tlic<l  during  the  year. 

A  retsolution  w^ih  adopinl  ircommcnd* 
ing  the  MtSMonnry  Bo.ird  lo  send  Dr.  j. 
<i.  Vtxk.ihc  iniuianary  secretary  for  Iri- 
dic, to  spend  one  entire  cold  season  look- 
ing into  the  work  in  Inilla,  anil  thai  here- 
.ifler  the  corresponding  secretary  having 
special  charge  of  India  sliould  jicrsoiially 
inspect  (he  work  once  in  each  (|uadren- 
mum. 

Changes  were  made  in  Conference 
boundariex  giving  .Vllnhaliaxl  to  the  North 
Imlia  Conlcrcnce  and  taking  from  ihc 
North  India  Conference  Meerut  and 
MoiufTcinugger. 

Four  rcprcseniattve&  were  named  from 
which  two  arc  to  be  selected  lo  be  the 
delegates  froin  the  Conference  to  Ihe 
I£cumcnical  Conference  in  America.  They 
were  Rev.  S.  P.  Long.  Rev.  F.  \V.  Wamc. 
R.  Laidlaw,  Esq. ,  of  Calcutta,  and  James 
Shaw,  Esq.. of  Rangoon. 

The  statistics  reported  of  the  Bengal 
Confctencc  to  lliu  Mission  Rooms  show: 

Foreign  male  miisionarie^           ...  32 

Wives  of  m  issiona  ries. 20 

Missionaries  of  \V.  F.  M.  .S, 10 

Native  .workers  W.  F.  M.  S 7 

Native  ordained  prciclicts 4 

Native  unord.iine<l  preachers.    ...  31 

Nalii-e  Icacliem 43 

Foicign  le.»chcr» j 

( ]  liter  helpers ^....... 30 

Members  . 99 1 

Pfoljatioiiers 659 

H  igh  school  2.  with  pupils 20 1 

Other  day-schools  j8.  with  pupils.  1,410 

Sunday-schools  128.  with  pupils.  8.46; 

Conversions  Inst  vear. . , 394 

Adults  baptiiecl.'. I$6 

Children  bapiucd. ijr 

lupciv 

Collected  for  .Mistiioii.try  Society..  363 
Collected  lor  other  Iwncvolcnccs. .      435 

Collected  forsclf-suppori. 30.521 

Collected  lor  other  purposes l6>793 

The  following  were  the  appoinlmcnts  : 

liuKMA  Di>T.— Samuel  P.  lant.  I*.  C 
AUMimyu.    Heoty     Ginhum  :     llurmoio   Miuiimi. 

Frank  K.  Wjtnirr  ;  KaiiB<'"n  ^"I'jliiii  rhiinrh,  WilliBm 
H.  Claibcy ;  RAn^vuri  Scuiigh'i  Mln-i^n.  lube  hiip- 
pliv4  ;  Han^vQii  T*i4i>l  Miui'in,  a<ippli«d  bf  K«rq 
Wlcr*  -,  Kanfuvn  TcludH  Miuwn.  au-ppiivil  by  Hobait 
K.  Chilly  :  Tcnin){tim.  supplied  l>y  S.  JatfpK. 

CauiTta  !>ttT..-Fniil:  W.  V/^m*.  P.  E. 
AunwT,  Williim    P.    Byati ;     Calculi*    EnBliih 

Cliun:li,  VtiiA  W.  Vmraa  i  Cllcultn  Rsnjijti  (^ircuil, 
^n-a  Sanda  I3aA  :  Catfutta  Hinduuani  Al i«ii> ikin .  Eo 
W  tUMplio4  :  Cabnilta  ?vani*u'a  MiMJE>ii,  tn  li«mn|^ 
lilicd  ;  Cakidla  liuy*'  h-Lbiml.  Iv  he  hiiij^licd  ;  Ma'^f- 
furimf.  Kciiry  JacLxm:  Fakur.  Jumo  V.  Mcik.  Nci^« 
Mid>cni  As<m  of  ihc  McihL.di>i  lAuuk  FiiUi>hin| 
HoiHt,  (' hfriea  4,.  Cuiiktiu  -,  l^dilor  uf  /mJ/hm  ll'il^ 
•tfo.  Homer  C.  StUDU. 

CkirmAL  laoiA  iJlvr.— CUrk  P.  II.U1I,  I'.  K. 
AJin<rt,  ArvlitbdU  Cilrulh  ;  lliirlian|>ur  end  Ktiui' 
dwik,  AlfcriioBi  ]S,  E.  ViinlDii,  P*u1  Sin^l. ;  ll^rJa  auA 
t^jtdfevm.  Thamat  E.  T-  Mortob.  Jirot.  Samuel  : 
jabilpuT  Engliih  ChunJi,  Miiihcw  linilalc-.JatHipur 
Hlndiuunt  Oicuil,  ClKrk  P.  Mud;  Utunr,  Eaoch 
Jeffrie. 


>>aco«^H 

'  IbOMf^H 


.^ti  vi(io«ii  UitT  '  Uentui  Otbune,  1*,  K. 

Allahnbud.  Ln(lithChurvh,  Lcwii.\  Core  ;  Lahore. 
KnKlIih  Cliurrti.  f.daard  S  Umby  '.  L.-ihorc,  llioda- 
tUuil  Miuaun,  Claiuiiut  tl.  riuncr;  Maulamogu, 
Juhii  l>,  Welti;  Mauijgiiiafat  Kaiidbi  kiiti|-lje4l  l>y  S. 
Ibrshini  i  Million.  U?  Ik  *utf)drtd  ;  ^luntuQrie,  £n- 
g}'tah  Church,  Deann  iJ^lwnw;  Muunorie  Hod 
HaJliare  .Muaian,  Philo  M.  Kuck.  FrauJi  ).  ln<ii>i< : 
PitliU,  .knciiie  Suit:  KKiikeo. Clutln W. de Souu  . 
Krurkrc  Maiiflliiir.  utiiiilnl  by  JbabbuKiit(h  :  FiIOli- 
]mI  Philaiidei  siniili  liiuiiiiie.  Pbil*  M.  Back. 

W,  F.  M.  S.   .\rroislMKa-n. 

Rati^oAA  Wocnait'i  \Vtftk ,  ^trv  Ctavr^  ;  Do 
Kontd,  WmA  Ktitnetca  ktaiifio.  MU*  Knt^y  i 
lliiimev  WuTk,  Uiu  t.iflUri  K.  »lti:k  :  I  '.iiW  S<haaL  ' 
\ft»  M-  K-  Filei ;  Kajifon  OrpKaii^e.  jit  cjirc  of 
Deautiiewet,  f)u  lem  lo  America,  Mbo  Job  E. 
WUnir, 

CnuoTTA  Dmoicr. 

Atamol.  Wamu't  Work.  Mn>  Byen  ;  Calculta 
Gliir  School.  Mli«  Ecnnii  I..  Knnwlrs  Uiu  .tlaitha 
K.  Duy :  t>eacon*w  llnme.  I!rii£ilt  Wiuk.  Paiinr't 
AublMiI,  Ml»  ElUatKlh  Muhv.  Kuie  .\.  BUir ; 
ltl>{-w«iu|ion,  Siuivo  Wuik,  Mn.  fiumu ;  HinduftUni 
Muaiun.  Mt%.  Wmmr  ;  Se-jmon'*  Miidtoo,  3Jr».  Cwk- 
lin :  Xl«itici1  and  l^ntnl  Work,  kltv.  Th»l'urn ; 
.UaulTirTiur.  Sledjnl  and  Zenana  W**k,  tin.  )»ri- 
»n:  Pikur.  Glrla' Sctioo!  and  Znuuu  Wv*k.  Mn. 
Mdk  :  on  leave  lu  Atnerka.  M<«  M.  E.  Hodiick. 

CaxTati.  taiiiit  Dmiirii.'r. 
AJiBorc.  Drphanaic.  tin.  l.itratti ;  Rorkaniion. 
Girt*'  Schouland  BIM<  Wi^rk.  Mn  Vaidon;  Ha/<la. 
nible  Work,  Mrt.  Wimnii  -  j4bal9Hr,  Zrniaa  Vhool 
■ud  Bible  Work,  .Mn.  Il.int,  Mn.Tiiulilc;  Khandoa, 
GIrli'  S<:hDol  «id  VAU  U'«k,  Mn.  Paul  Sincti  ; 
Mhow.r.i.l.'  Schuil  u.rl  UibJe  Work.  Mn.  Jcffo^  . 
Lahore.  Chriidan  liirk'  SchMl.AIr^  lluahy  ;  l.il',<r>, 
Zatani  Wurk.  Mn  Plonier  :  Algutfarti.icat,  GirU' 
School  aitd  2eiii>iia  Work.  .%ttv  Webb;  UiiiMKnic, 
Girit'  Schual  mid  /eiuim  Work.  Mrn.  Ruih  ;  Kjj- 
t»^rT,  CJirlfc'  Schiful  Mi»d  Zc-nafiii  Work,  Mn.  O»ton»^, 
Mn.  DInllli  Hsurkn,  <lirU'  Sthuol  anil  Zcnan.i 
Wnrlt.  Kin.  ile  Soiua. 


Anuunl  ktmImh  oI  Mouth  iDdla  <.'«ii- 

The  fourth  session  of  ihc  South  ln<lia 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  held  at  Hydcrnbnd,  commenc- 
ing Jan.  30.  Bishop  Thobum.  presidinj;. 
G.  K.  Gilder,  w,m  elected  secretary. 

Ii  wasannounced  that  ilie  transfers  to 
the  Conference  were  Ira  A.  Richards  from 
the  North  Ohio  Conference,  ,itid  John  II. 
Schivcly  from  the  North  India  Conference. 
The  transfers  out  o(  ihc  Conference  were 
S.  I'.  Jacobs,  H.  C.  Siunii,  G,  W.  Ishain. 
AntorcDuU.J.  Lyon. 

Bangalore  was  wlected  as  (he  place  for 
holding  the  next  session. 

The  statistics  re]K)rted  to  the  Mission 
Rooms  show:  ^M 

Foreign  missionanes IJ^ 

Wives  of  missionaries ..  17 

Mi-isjon-irirs  of  \V.  F.  M.  S 6 

Nalive  worker?.  W.  F.  M.  S 34 

Native  or<lai»ed   preachers j 

Native  unordained  preatlier-v.     ,.,  13 

Native  teachers 59 

Forei;[n  teachers 4, 

Other  helpers 54 

Members 597 

Prob;ttioners 213 

Mich  nchooU  3,  with  pupils,. ... .  399 

Other  Jay-schools  43.  with  pupjis,.  1,96} 

i 
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SutKUy-schooIs  9J,  with  pupils...  7.lo6 

Coin-rrsions  1.151  year  , . , 170 

Adult<>  ba»tir«d S( 

Children  bapliwtl , 9S 

CoHrciCfl  for  Miinionniy  Society. ,      610 

Oifier  bcfvcvolcncci , (,IS6 

F«r  scif-«ippon 39^858 

FuT  (rihcrpunwscs t4-99o 

The  following  arc  the  appoint  mcm«  : 

BaMBAT  DMI^— J.   K.   RliliilKOM.  !'.  v.. 

lUMdjiiK-  r.  FM«*e;  BnnliBv.  Bow«ii  <.hnrch  Is 
la  mtif&tA :  Ciul  Rom]  and  Miuitan  F.nitllth 
Ooadw^J.  II.  Schltclir :  (iuUBihl  Mi»i«n.C'.  E. 
tMuutn;  Uanuhi  MlHion,  W.  E,  Rdbbiw ;  !^<b- 
mmi'*  Mu*^B«i,  »ujjj»l«J  b)f  W,  Jt-  <i«ii»Tii  ;  Umcr- 
UWA,  A.  W.  PnuKh;  E(»tt>un,  C  (..  EiJom ; 
K4itfa«c.W.  K.  suiiheiit  ■nil  liyuiolu  Kfcundjjm  : 
HwkL  G.  I.  Man*:  IjiiowU.  W.  W.  Ilium; 
XiCimc.  Mip^ltel  bfii.  N,  Sh>«;  VeatM.  Enuliih 
•'Wth.  J.  B«uiBti  Mwuhl  .Miuluo,  D.  O.  Tui: 
WUUmi  T>ylo<   Hlfh   School,  In  A.  SIcLant*. 

UtiX'ft  Oivf  -A.  H-  HiVtt.  P.  K. 
Il— ^lllil  I  RKhmniiJ  I'civq,  Knj^litli  CViuic^,  J 
T.tMtnrk  :  Si  Jabn*i  Enctith  Church.  R,  Sditxf  : 
t.l<^tii  HIah  SchMls  W.  H.  Hnllldtr:  UtWxfy, 
•<p;[>n]  !if  J.  I'atktr;  OuitmuL  I',  O,  IliniticiEer ; 
llT*nbid.  ED|luh  Chunli.  11.  K.  Cilldir;  llliiilu- 
•uai  Miwlvn,  (o  W  Hipplivl :  Kbi'lisl.  II,  IVicn; 
UWiw,  BlicVtoim,  W  f.  t;.  Cniiie-i  I^u  unil 
Tdh^  UiuiaA,,  J.  d.  (liinlcB  ;  Vcfwry.  W  I.,  King  ; 
RtklMt*.  to  W  (iipplisJ-.  iMcundenlicul.  W.  K.  1.. 
a»k*:  A)tM>laitthBSU<lr.u  rm>.  A.  W.  Hurllvll : 
(my,  A.  R.  ^Vt■lHr. 

w.  r.  M.  s. 

Batiaiv  t)i*Tiiicr, 
,  Nadical  Mtulan.Miit  Rm*ti«i|«  >  Si^huok 
Ubii«o.    Mm   Tliiimiixin :    fhiinbitr. 


^TiKoiitA,  Dcannwu  Hone,  Mim  Iauiic  ItlacL- 
•••;  I<aDf>ton,  I>ci>oiaa>  Ilan>«,  tlln  H.  Mmwh 
<ai  Hw  Kkoh;  UkJr—.  Bclwal^  Mi.  ll»|hB>: 
ltaCflM»  HniM.  Mtia  ^neplun  Mtd  Un.  Jbnn. 


%rw  .%dmlB«luit»  <•  ibc  Aorib  IndiN 

The  Stur  0/  iNiiia  gives  iltc  laltowing 
ptmicuUrs  o(  Itinre  ol'  the  prr:ic)iers  who 
'mcLiJcJy  enlcrcd  Ihe  Inili.-i  Work  ; 

John  H.  Bliitflistock  is  a  nalive  of 
Cjruil.t.  Hewa»  cduciiccl  ai  the  In(li.-)na 
Aibuij'  University  anil  joined  iht  South 
India  Conference  in  i87i5.  He  returned 
lo  Ametka  about  eight  ^vsn,  ago,  and 
now  he  cun>es  10  (he  North  India  Con- 
fefcncc  lo  take  ctwrgc  of  ihe  SliHhjji. 
lunpur  Orphan.ige. 

Lewis  .A.  Core  «'a%  horn  in  West  Vir- 
ginia ami  gradaaied  at  ihe  Dliio  Weileyan 
t'niveniiy  in  1886.  He  cumpklcH  the 
cmne  m  theology  .11  the  Boston  Uni- 
rcnity  Uiil  summer.  During  ibc  last 
too  yearn  in  his  theological  course  he 
rappiini  a  Congregalif>nal  chiiri'h  very 
acctpulily.  During  the  past  munili  he 
ka  been  helping  in  our  BomlMV  chureh 
wofli. 

Wriliam  A.  .Man^n.  son  of  Dr.  H. 
MftnxiQ,  is  the  first  son  of  any  uf  our 
cuttjunarieN  in  ihc  North  India  Confcr- 
rf«*  lo  irlum  to    this    field.     He    also 


graduated  at  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uru- 
vcrsily  and  the  School  of  Thcoiogy  of 
Boston  Univcrsiiy.  Since  his  graduation 
St  college  four  years  ago  he  hns  been 
actively  cngagcti  in  preaching.  While  a 
lad  in  I'auri !«:  leamcil  lo  read  and  write 
Hintli.  Proliably  his  boyhood  rrcedom  in 
the  Hindustani  w-tllimon  coineh-ocktohint. 


ProxrvNa  M»il  0|i|i<»liloii  In  IhiIIm. 

Dr.    I'cjicliy   T.    Wilwn    writes    from 
EJu<!.ioTt,  ln<iia: 

VVc  .nre  [JUJulcd  i«   know  hoiv  to  ar- 
range our  work  jiarily,  on  account  oi  gel- 
ling Ie4>  than  we  es[iecivJ  from  ihc  Mis- 
sionary Society  and  [Kirily  on  »CC(iuni  of 
our  success.     We  have  b-iptixed  a  large  ' 
number  living  in  scaiicrcd  villages  who 
neeil  to  be  taught  and  we  should  have  ! 
300  cheap  Christiar)  scliools  lo  reach  the  ' 
people  in   2.000  or  more  villages.     These 
!>chnol»  cast  us  nnniMlty  frum  $25  lo  Sjo 
each,  according  10  the  grade. 

Wc  are  called  upon  to  meet  the  oppou- 
lion  of  a  recently- funned  assocjation 
styled  Ihe  Aryan  Voung  Men's  Mutual 
Improvement  Society,  It  lias  assumed  a 
defiant  and  aggressive  .iltit^idc  toward 
Christian  missions.  Ii^  n  Canarcsc  mani- 
festo, i(iiued  recently,  lite  following  pas-  ' 
»ngc  occurs : 

•'  Tlie  lich  men  ol  KnglamI  have  sent  | 
these  missionaries  lo  teach  Christianity  to  | 
the  people  of  ihi*  country.     The  slate  of 
the^c  men  in  En^bml  m.iy  be  described 
as  follow!! :    1(  ihcy  fi.ivr  sufiu  iciU  lo  oil 
ihey   Iwvc  nothing  lo  clothe  themselves 
rtiih  i  and  if  they  have  sufficient  to  clothe 
ihcmsdvi'ii,  they  h;ii'c  nothing  lo  t-nt.     If 
these  men,  after  coming  to  this   coviniry, 
gel  ;i!iy  convert*  to  their  religion  Ihey  are  , 
regarded  as  highly    religiouii   men,  and, 
inurcover.    iticir   A»larieh   arc    increased. 
When  ihcsc  missionariea  begin  to  read 
our  religious  books  ihcy  lo^c  considerable 
part  of  their  faith  in  Christianity :  yel  they 
must  have  iheir  salaries,  must  they  not  ?  1 
On  this  ground  they  show  beautiful  girls  , 
to  the   propic  of    this   land,    or  promise 
ihem   higli   poslH.  and   so  deceive  them.  1 
Those  men  who  are  not  deluded  hy  the  : 
above  things   ihcy    c>.impcl  tu  join  their  , 
religion  by  force." 

The  nianifcsio  concludes  thus:  "0, 
lovers  of  the  Aryan  religion,  do  not  go 
ncjir  ihe  pl.ices  where  these  mission.-iries 
prc;ich.  Do  not  send  yourchildrcnio  lite 
ichoois  esl;ihlishc<l  by  these  mtsiionaries! 
If  you  have  no  iilhcr  schools,  let  us  estab- 
lish Mich  schools  ourselves,  and  (each  in 
them  OUT  own  religious  books.  Evils 
already  done  by  these  missionaries  present 
themselves  wherever  wc  go.  Wc  must 
rescue  our  children  from  all  connection 
with  Ihem." 


Smcc  she  liiitc  ol  this  in.inifesto  Ihe 
Hindu  sludcnU  arc  reported  to  have  held 
a  brye  meeting  .»t  Hangalore  pettah,  and 
formally  pledged  thcmselTcs  not  10  attend 
miwion  schools  unless  Bible  teaching  be 
discoiilinued  in  those  instiiulioni. 


HlndraiitNHt  in  IndlM. 

Rev.  W.  Harper,  has  lately  wriiieiia 
p.iper  on  "  The  Hindrances  to  Missionary 
Work  in  India."  Among  other  sensible 
things  he  says:  "Time  pcnnits  me  to 
mention  only  one  other  hindrance.  It  i» 
ihr  evil  done  by  what  our  American 
frleiiils  would  call  lall  writing  ami  tall 
speaking  about  our  work.  The  niisiio;*- 
arywho.aii  tilings  go,  asserts  that  India  will 
presently  be  Christ  ianiied  is  cilhcr  vehe- 
mently piping  10  the  popular  car  or  be  is 
singularly  defective  in  suund  jiidguKnt. 
The  grcflici-il  of  this.  '\^  thai,  iunong  ihc 
home  churciics.  it  raises  false  hope*,  nour- 
ishes iiitpaUcnce  for  reaull^,  .itid  sliniubtes 
that  tremendous  moral  pressure  for  results 
which  many  missionaries  cannot  altogether 
resist.  It  feeds  the  fever  forslatistics:  it 
formulaieft  eslim.ites  for  ^o  many  and  s<t 
many  conversions  within  a  given  lime  ; 
and  from  first  to  last  it  is  the  mother  of 
endlc&s  humbug.  Eldiscnuragei  the  hum- 
ble, earnest,  irue  worker,  it  encourages 
the  multiplication  of  mock  missionaries 
-with  Iheir  mock  results,  and  it  filk  the 
churches  less  or  inorc  with  wolves  in 
sheep's  clothing.  My  belief  is  iliat  the 
best  missionar}'  work  in  India  is  hut  little 
heard  of.  and  hut  Ihtic  thought  of.  while 
the  Lord  li  laying  the  foundations  of  Zion 
in  India.  'He  lhal.l>elievelh  shall  not 
make  haste.'  The  missionar}- dreamer  or 
Action  weaver,  though  popular,  is  a  great 
hindrance  in  ihe  way  of  h.islening  i>loMly ; 
ant!  in  the  way  of  humble,  patient  waiting 
on  Cod — llir  secret  of  true  success," 


A  correspondent  of  the  Indian  Wit* 
tttss,  Cawrporc.  India,  writes  ;  "  The  Me- 
morial School  di<l  goml  work  last  year,  hui 
the  native  work  in  North  India  has  in- 
creased so  fast  that  the  Conference  fell  il 
could  no  lot>ger  spare  a  man  to  be  its  prin- 
cipal. The  girls' high-schools  were  in  need 
ofbclteraccommodaiions,  hencciheyhave 
beat  invited  to  take  the  boys'  school 
property  and  open  a  department  for 
small  ba)'s.  1"hey  have  accepted  tlvc 
proposition  and  will  open  from  Feb.  1 
with  superior  advaniageic  for  girls  of  all 
agcft  anil  ihcir  little  biothcrs  to  about  ten 
years  of  age.  Most  of  Ihe  larger  boj-s  of 
the  school  go  to  other  of  our  insliiulionv 
Our  new  English  pastor.  Rev.  J.  H. 
Thomas,  met  with  a  hearty  reception, 
quite  a  number  of  friends  being  present 
to  greet  him  when  he  arrived." 
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NOTES   AND    COMMENTS. 


3R^otes  aiit»  Commcitts. 


Considerable  matter  prepared  for  this 
riimber,  and  now  in  type,  is  unavoidably 
deferred  until  next  month. 


The  missionary  collections  have  not 
yet  advanced  much  over  last  year.  The 
receipts  of  the  treasury  for  the  four  months 
closing  with  Feb.  28  were  only  $64,188  88 
as  against  $60,437  32  for  the  first  four 
months  of  the  previous  year. 


We  call  special  attention  to  the  im- 
portant communication  of  the  secretaries 
that  commences  on  this  page.  It  those  lo 
whom  this  appeal  is  addressed  were  only 
at  the  Mission  Rooms  and  could  read  the 
many  letters  urging  appropriations  to  pre- 
vent the  giving  up  of  successful  missionary 
work  that  has  already  been  inaugurated, 
as  well  as  to  enter  doors  opening  in  many 
directions,  they  would  certainly  gladly  in- 
crease their  contributions  to  the  mission- 
ary cause.  


We  sometimes  receive  home  news  from 
abroad.  It  may  be  true,  what  the  Con- 
^rigat loyalist  of  Boston  reports,  as  to  a 
Chinese  philosopher  having  arrived  in 
New  York  with  a  bundle  of  joss-sticks 
which  he  proposed  to  burn  at  the  shrine 
of  Robert  Ingersoll,  He  had  heard  of 
him  as  the  American  Confucius,  and  had 
resolved  to  come  to  worship  him.  If  this 
late  arrival  should  read  all  the  utterances 
of  this  so-called  American  philosopher  he 
would  soon  learn  the  superiority  of  his  own 
sage.  We  trust  that  he  will  be  led  to  a 
much  better  shrine. 

The  banner  Sunday-school  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  in  the  missionary 
line  is  Washington  Square  Church  in  New 
York,  Last  year  it  reported  a  total  col- 
lection of  (4,400.  This  year  the  mission- 
ary anniversary  of  the  school  was  held  on 
Sunday.  March  2,  and  the  collection  for 
the  year  reported  as  |S,13S  64.  The  in- 
fant class  reported  $700  72.  This  result 
was  secured  by  a  most  excellent  system 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  John  D. 
Slayback,  the  superintendent  of  the  school. 
Every  member  of  the  school  gives  some- 
thing, and  nearly  every  member  collects 
something  from  others. 


We  have  given  elsewhere  some  account 
of  the  work  of  Pundita  Ramabai.  During 
her  visit  to  the  United  States  three  years 
ago  a  society  was  formed  to  aid  her  in 
her  work.  That  Society  held  its  annual 
meeting  in  Boston,  on  March  11,  1890, 
Kev.  Phillips  Brooks  presiding.  The  re- 
ports showed  fifty-seven  auxiliary  circles 


in  sixteen  different  Stales  of  the  Union. 
Since  the  formation  of  the  Society  $36,285 
have  been  raised.  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  D.D„ 
was  elected  president.  Among  the  vice- 
presidents  are  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  Miss 
Frances  Willard.  and  Rev,  Lyman  Abbott, 
Miss  E.  P.  Granger,  of  Canandaigua, 
N,  Y.,  is  corresponding  secretary. 


Missionary  societies  are  sometimes 
obliged  10  recall  missionaries  from  the 
field  because  of  proven  unfitness,  and  other 
missionaries  return,  without  being  recalled, 
because  of  discouragement.  The  Baptist 
Missionary  Magazine  has  some  excellent 
remarks  on  this  subject.  It  gives  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  needed  qua  liticat ions  of  a 
foreign  missionarj-:  "  Heakh,  piety,  good 
sense,  energy,  courage,  self-denial."  It 
also  adds,  "  Unless  a  person  has  all  these 
in  good  measure  he  should  never  think  of 
going  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen. 
It  may  also  be  observed  that  those  who 
have  the  power  to  inspire  and  direct 
others  in  work  are,  as  a  rule,  more  sucess- 
ful  than  those  who  have  only  the  ability 
to  work  hard  themselves.  A  missionary 
who  is  also  a  general  will  multiply  him- 
self in  the  persons  of  his  native  helpers 
and  accomplish  far  more  than  one  can 
possibly  do  alone." 

Tbe  Situation. 

New  York,  March  15,  1890. 

Dear  Brethren,  Sisters,  and  Friends  of 
the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  ; 

The  Missionary  Secretaries,  oppressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  great  responsibihties 
resting  upon  them,  desire  to  lay  before 
you  a  statement  of  the  present 

Financial  Situation 

of  the  Missionary  Society,  We  are  in 
debt,  and  therefore  greatly  hindered  and 
embarrassed  ;  not  from  any  fault  of  the 
General  Committee,  but  from  the  very 
fact  that  our  work  was  so  prosperous,  the 
outlook  for  future  success  so  cheering, 
thai  it  was  believed  in  1887  by  that  body, 
composed  of  your  Bishops,  Secretaries, 
Treasurers,  and  chosen  representatives 
from  the  whole  Church,  that  it  was  our 
imperative  duty  to  advance  our  appropria- 
tions for  Missions  from  one  million  to 
twelve  hundred  thousand  dollars.  If  there 
had  been  no  failure  to  raise  the  full  ap- 
portionment of  course  there  would  have 
been  no  debt.  But  we  did  not  quite  suc- 
ceed. It  would  have  been  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  the  Missionary  Society  if 
we  had.  We  did,  however,  make  a  gain 
of  1130,000  beyond  the  million  line  which 
we  tried  so  hard  to  reach  in  1887,  only 
two  years  before.     The   failure  to  come 


clear  up  left  us  a  total  debt  of  $97,000, 
and  that  debt  prevente<l  us  from  re-enforc- 
ing and  strengthening  our  Missions  at  a 
time  when  they  needed  it  beyond  all  words 
to  describe.  It  seemed  tike  "shutting  the 
gates  of  mercy  on  mankind"  to  stop  short 
at  the  |i, 200,000  line  when  at  least  twenty 
importunate  pleading  Macedonian  voices, 
representing  millions  of  people,  were  ring- 
ing in  our  ears,  "Come  over  and  help  us  I  " 
It  was  with  a  genuine  heartache  we  did 
it.  Taught  by  experience,  however,  we 
wished  to  avoid  debt.  The  responsibility 
of  not  doing  what  ought  to  be  done  rests 
with  the  Church  and  chiefly  with  the  non- 
givers,  and  there  are  fully  one  million  of 
them.  In  some  of  our  foreign  missions 
we  are  crippled  for  want  of  chapels  to  put 
our  converts  in,  and  for  hospitals  in  which 
to  take  care  of  the  sick,  and  for  printing- 
presses  with  which  to  spread  the  "  leaves 
of  the  tree  of  life  which  are  for  the  heal- 
ing of  the  nations,"  and  for  means  to  en- 
ter and  occupy  inviting  fields  in  regions 
beyond. 

The  General  Committee  made 
Contingent  Appropriations 
in  response  to  some  of  these  appeals — 
that  is,  the  appropriations  were  made  con- 
tingent upon  our  getting  the  money  by 
special  contributions  to  pay  tlicm.  The 
arguments  in  favor  of  these  appropriations 
were  presented  with  an  eloquence  and 
power  that  moved  the  hearts  and  would 
have  swayed  the  judgments  of  the  Com- 
mittee if  the  experience  of  the  past  in 
paying  out  so  much  sacred  money  for  in- 
terest upon  an  enormous  debt  had  nut 
warned  us  that  we  must  not  yield.  We 
rejoice  that  this  determination  not  lo  get 
into  debt  is  growing  in  the  minds  of  that 
Committee.  Too  easy  a  victory  in  raising 
the)i, 200,000  might  have  had  an  opposite 
effect.  While  we  have  to  make  appro- 
priations and  trust  the  Church  for  money 
to  pay  them  the  Church  has  10  trust  the 
Committee  to  so  wisely  administer  as  to 
avoid  debt  and  the  consequent  peril  and 
embarrassment.  We  predict  that  this 
policy  will  prevail  hereafter.  This  is  best 
for  the  "  long  run,"  and  it  may  be  quite  a 
long-  run  from  now  to  the  Millennium  ;  and 
the  Missionary  Society  will  never  close  Its 
work  or  finally  post  its  books  until  the 
Treasurer  shall  lift  his  eyes  from  his  ledger 
to  listen  to  the  strangely  sweet  but  mighty 
voice  of  the  angel  who  shall  shout :  "  The 
kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the 
kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ." 

Secretaries  and  treasurers,  committees 
and  boards  will  come  and  go,  but  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  will  abide,  and  its  work 
must  go  on  tilt  the  world  is  redeemed. 
Therefore  a  policy  must  obtain  which 
shall  be  safe,  in  storm  and  calm,  through- 
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oul  >ill  liic  yntrs  lli;il  :irc  to  cuiii«.  We 
Cid  make  too  mucli  of  the  fact  ihai  wc 
have  cKApcd  RnanciitI  <lis;*stfr  thus  far. 
h  Monny  tiincs  w«  h.ivc  swii  great  ition- 
eufy  instil  tit  tons,  thoU}*ht  lo  be  »s  safe  as 
Gtbraltnr.  gu  down  lik«  «hip;(  in  <i  cyclone. 
the  MUstunary  Socieiy  is,  of  nMiruiily, 
iificn  in  Jcbt,  Itcl^fctwii  Conference  sru>onft, 
rii>m  4250.000  io$400,oool  Th^it  isallihe 
lietx  wc  c»t:r  want  to  sec.  Never  yet  liiia 
iii  paper  been  dishoiiorctl;  Its  credit  is 
^aoA  in  aU  Un<1s  where  its  Missions  are 
pUnied.  arxl  growing  belter  »-cry  day. 
Lei  tn  keep  ih-ti  credit  good  by  carrful 
Aiiil  bu^ine9»-likc  nil(nini»l ration,  .ivoiding 
liairiKi  of  wir  Father's  ^r»ini<>rs  on  the 
•'cehacxl  iuid  fanatical  and  pccsuinptuous 
^^  iwlt  un  the  oiher. 
^^h  TticGcnerni  Cumiiiillccdidavvise  thing, 
^^BMiwenr.  to  make  contingent  a)>prop[ia- 
^^Bttuii.  That  is  one  way  of  showing  the 
^^  CHurch  what  might  hiivc  been  done  if  wc 
E  \u»\  the  money.  Every  man  wdy  vineil 
^^Li|;;iins(  making  ihosc  apifruprijiiQiis  aclua) 
^^rt>»>e.Ml  of  cufiiittgenl  knew  iliey  uu^hi  to 
Utranietl  immediately.  Ev-i-ryinan  kne*- 
«Mi  anxiety,  what  suffering,  what  djscon. 
rtntag  of  plans,  what  loss  ol  prectutis 
s|fununities  would  be  caused  by  ilieir 
LfliuL  Every  mrnihrr  l^new  ih;;t  if  ihr 
'.  ii'vh  coulO  know  the  fatis  the  money  , 
*  iiiii  conn-.  Wc  hope,  ihcri-lort-,  m  mak- 
ing known  lo  >i>u  tlicse  ncccuiiics  we  nre 
■loing  a  great  deal  towarri  making  il  pos-  < 
iitile  (or  (he  General  Cummiltce.  at  its  I 
ml  leuiun,  10  make  these  coniingcni| 
jffirofKUtions  .iclu:ii.  an<l  rrKpond  f.ivnr- 
Aioly  to  mjiny  olbi-r  appeals  llial  will  be 
(main  lu  come  up.  so  that  ttie  work  iiiAy 
gii  forward.  This  will  all  come  lu  pass 
■■t  »c  can  raiic  the 

TwcLVKlluNUKeu  Thousand  IK  1890. 
Lcl  us  not  fail  by  a  single  dollar.  I.et 
w  gft  if  possible.  $32,000  lieyond  the 
41.100,000  hnc.  and  cheer  the  hearts  of 
aB  ibc  Lor*!**  host  by  ibc  fact  that  ihc 
Hethedlst  Episcopal  Church  has  added 
A  Full  Half  Million  ur  Dollars 
10  ihe  annua)  income  of  our  Missionary 
.Society  within  lh<^  p.tut  six  yrar^.  Wh.-tt 
tn4lM)<led  half  mTlIion  means  lo  this  world 
vitiwiJIhaiviodie  and  gii  home  lu  he.iven 
lo  fully  unilcrst and.  Tiiink  of  the  mes- 
xBjers  it  will  send  .tinong  the  naiions 
iiKing  in  darkness  and  in  the  region  and 
ihiiton-  of  death,  bfiiring  with  them,  as 
if^y  go.  the  hght  of  Ihr  glorious  Cos|)cl  of 
i)ie  Son  of  God.  Think  of  the  homes, 
mlUntwiih  Christian  light  and  lovt^,  th.-it 
will  spring  up  lieujusc  of  il  in  heathen 
Land*,  Think  nf  Ihe  souli  thai  will  hear 
tnd  hetd  Ihc  message  and  find  their  d.wk 
and  hopeless  creeds  supplanted  by  living 
Mil  Mfing  faitb  in  Jesud  Christ  because 
c^thb  added  half  million. 


Ilrelhicn,  "The  best  of  all  is  (iod  is 
wiih  us."  We  are  startled  by  the  mag- 
nitude ol'  our  recent  victories.  We  read 
of  a  Conference  of  workers,  three  hundred 
strong,  meeting  to  receive  iheir  appotnt- 
iiienls.  .md  aflcr  a  pentccnstal  mt^an 
going  out  into  the  h.itrest-lield  where  only 
thirty  years  »go  a  lum-ly  senlinel  p.iced 
his  prnyer-l>eai.  .and.  amid  bloLkl  and 
tire  and  de.ith.  to  the  anxious  cry  uf  the 
Church.  •■  Waichnian.wh.itorihciii^jhi?" 
responded  wilh  unfaltering  failh,  "The 
morning  comcth."  And  this  is  the  morn- 
ing. We  rea<l  of  a  single  revival  ihat  in 
one  year  swept  into  our  fold  more  than 
three  i1\ousan(l  convened  kuuls.  ready  lo 
suffer  persecution  for  Christ's  sake.  A 
vetiiable  Peniecosi.  We  ate  surr  lh.it  our 
missionaries  were  never  so  hopeful  as 
now :  never  so  confident  of  final  victory  : 

•■  They  sec  the  triumph  frtim  afar. 
By  laith  they  bring  i!  nigh." 

In  their  sublime  enthusiasm  ihcy  can- 
not understand  why  wx  should  deny 
them  ch.npeH,  huspilals,  school  houses. 
and  printing-presses,  and  ic-enforcemenis. 

Can  we  understand  il  ourselves  ?  "  Now. 
now  is  ihc  time."  they  wiitc  us.  "Give 
us  ihe  money  In  adv.ince."  s^tys  one.  "and 
in  a  few  years  wc  will  show  you 

TWF.NTV  THOUSA-NU  Meth'idists 
in  India."  Greal  success  has  come  [o  all 
our  Missions  where  there  is  perfect  har- 
mony and  the  missionnries  arc  tilled  with 
the  Spiiil  ol  their  Master.  We  ncet!  noth- 
ing now  but  fully  consecr.ited  missionaries 
lu  break  through  the  bariien  of  all  lan- 
gjsges  and  reach  the  hearts  and  con- 
sciences of  men  and  lead  ihcm  to  Christ. 

In  Ouk  Own  Culsikv. 
where  wc  spend  almost  4300.000  of 
our  missionary  money,  our  success  is  greal. 
Would  you  sec  some  of  the  handiwork  of 
our  .Missionary  Society  .>  Look  at  Iowa. 
Kansas.  Nebraska,  and  Uakoia  Method- 
ism. Call  the  roll  of  the  western  Slates 
and  Territories  and  of  the  great  South. 
Every-whcrc.  often  amid  ticry  persecu- 
tions, our  work  in  prospering.  More  than 
four  thousand  missionaries,  upon  salaries 
(hat  would  provuke  an  instant  sirike  amid 
hod-carrirrs  and  ilaibo>it-inen.  go  on  with 
their  glurious  i.isk  oE  "  sprcuJini^  scriptu- 
ral holijicts  ovtr  these  lands."  There 
they  arc.  four  fuU  rcgimcnis  of  them;  the 
liglit-horse  cavalry  of  Zion,  the  eircnit- 
ridcrs  of  Mcihodism,  gathering  in  the  lost 
sheep  ol  thi:  house  of  Israel .  building 
churches, gathering  the  children  into  Sah- 
baih-Kcliuols.  feeding  Ihe  flock  of  Christ, 
On  ihey  gu  through  storm  .-ind  sunshine. 
rendering  servii'c  lo  Melhodiini  and  iheir 
country  solmllianl.so  ^.uccessful. lh.1t  ihe 
future  historian  will  liml  it  diflicult  to  t'lily 


GStimfttc  or  describe  its  value  to  the  re- 
public and  10  the  world.  And  Iheir  wives, 
ton!  In  humble  p.ir.sonagcs,  Joing  iheir 
own  work,  unable  lo  keep  aervants,  but 
uncomplainingly  making  their  home* 
bright  iind  happy  for  their  husbands  .iml 
their  children  on  incomes  so  small  that 
c^cry  dollar  is  needed  for  the  al»tdute  ne- 
cessities of  life.  We  need  a  whole  million 
for  our  own  country.  Do  you  not  think 
stj?  Our  field  is  Ihe  world,  Take  it  in 
as  never  before.  "  Come,  let  ut  reason 
togcilier."  Take  time  to  ponder  well  )our 
personal  obligations  10  a  work  so  vasl.su 
Iraui^hl  wilh  desiiny  to  millions  whom  you 
will  never  see  uniil  you  meet  tiicni  at  the 
bar  o£  God.  Study  ihc  mir^iclcs  of  Mis- 
sions. I*ray  for  Missions:  for  we  need 
pnyer  even  more  than  mone^.  Sottiebotly 
Aas  been  praying.  Israel  h.is  been  ni 
PenicI  and  has  prevailed.  Khjah  has  been 
on  Carmcl,  and  ihe  Utile  cloud  h.is  ap- 
peared in  ihc  heavens,  harbinger  of  abun- 
dant rjii'i.  Wc  implore  you  lu  meet  us  at 
Ihe  mercy-seal  to  pray  for  ihe  succe.«sof 
our  woik.  The  Son  of  man  is  walking 
amid  the  golden  candlesticks.  He  is  lay- 
ing his  right  hand  uj)on  his  bng-waichlng 
disciples  and  saying  unto  ihcm:  "Fear 
not!  I  am  he  that  livelh  and  was  de.til. 
And,  behold.  I  am  alive  for  evermore." 
jeftii«  lives  CO  !^ve.  He  i«  cjilling  lu  him 
his"Iiiile  ones  "and  sending  them  forth 
10  gather  their  ihousamls.  He  is  inter- 
preiing  the  meaning  of  hit  words,  when 
he  sent  thcnt  forth  to  lake  the  world  : 
"  All  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  :ind 
in  earth."  ■"  Go  ye  therefore."  The  dox- 
olngies  of  Ihe  millennial  morning  are  in 
Ihat  "therefore"  of  jcj-us  Christ.  Wc 
said  inour  hearts.  ■■  Power  belongeth  unto 
the  oppressor."  Jesus  is  leaching  us  that 
he  can  "  break  every  yoke  and  lei  the  op- 
pressed go  free.*' 

We  b.ive  been  thinking  that  the  alrso- 
lulc  fullillmcnt  of  prophecy  was  too  guoil 
lo  be  true,  but  Jesus  is  beginning  to  teach 
us  there  is 

Nt^TuiKG  TOO  Good  to  bk  Tkuk; 

nothing  tb.nt  the  heart  can  wish  for;  noth- 
ing thai  the  soul  can  long  for:  noihing 
that  the  inspired  seer,  jmt  come  dow-a 
from  the  mount  of  holy  vision,  can  tell  us 
is  too  good  lo  be  true.  "  Now  unio  htm 
who  is  able  10  ilo  exceeding  abundantly 
above  all  we  c;in  ask  or  think,  according 
lo  ihe  power  ih.tt  worketh  in  us,  unlo  hint 
be  glor)'."  "  I  will  go  before  thee,  saith 
the  Lord,  and  make  the  crooked  places 
strwighL  1  will  break  in  pieces  the  gatrs 
of  brass  and  cut  in  sunder  the  hai^  of 
iron."  He  is  doing  it  today.  Without 
reali/ing  il  the  nations  are  obeying  his 
voice.  Japan  hjs  given  her  people  civil 
and  religious  iilieriy  nnd  a  represeniatiic 
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govcrnnienl.  Mexico,  after  two  and  a 
half  centuries  or  Roman  superstition, 
claims  for  herself  the  blessed  boon  of  lib- 
erty of  conscience.  Brazil  proclaims  a  re- 
public and  opens  the  way  for  Protestant 
Missions.  Russia  is  in  the  ihroes  of  a 
struggle  which  can  only  result  in  the  eman- 
cipation of  Iier  people.  A  Congress  will 
soon  assemble  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva. 
Patriotism  will  no  longer  seem  treason. 
Her  nohlest  citizens  will  no  longer  be  sent 
to  die  in  Siberian  prisons.  Methodism 
must  be  ready  to  do  her  part.  She  must 
lift  the  standard  of  Immanuel  In  all  these 
lands.  Despotism  has  had  its  day.  The 
whole  world  is  open  lo  us.  The  prayers 
of  the  a^es  are  being  answered.  Let  us 
get  where  Isaiah  was  when  he  cried,  "  For 
Zion's  sake  1  will  not  hold  my  peace  ;  and 
for  Jerusalem's  sake  1  will  not  rest  until 
the  righteousness  thereof  go  forth  as 
brightness  and  the  salvation  thereof  as  a 
lamp  that  burneth."  "  Put  me  in  remem- 
brance." saith  the  Lord.  Let  the  whole 
Church  accept  this  challenge.  Hear  his 
own  promise,  "  As  truly  as  I  live,  all  the 
earth  shall  be  filled  with  the  gJory  of 
ihc  Lord."  "All  the  ends  of  the  earth 
shall  remember  and  turn  unto  the  Lord. 
and  ail  the  kindreds  of  the  nations  shall 
worship  before  thee."  Let  us  enlarge 
our  petitions.  "The  sun  can  light  up  a 
world  as  easily  as  it  can  illumine  a 
hovel."  ■'  Therefore,  ye  that  make  men- 
tion of  the  Lord,  keep  not  silence  and  give 
him  no  rest  till  he  make  Jerusalema  praise 
in  Ihe  earth,"  What  nchesof  grace  and 
glory  would  come  to  the  Church  if  even  a 
hundred  thousand  souls  in  all  the  world 
would  catch  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Backus,  first 
President  of  Hamilton  College,  who,  when 
told  he  had  only  half  an  hour  to  live,  said: 
'■  Is  it  so?  Then  take  me  out  of  bed  and 
place  me  on  my  knees  and  let  me  spend 
my  lime  calling  upon  God  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  world  ;  "  or  of  Father  Gossncr, 
of  Berlin,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  he 
"prayed  up  ihe  walls  of  a  hospital  and 
the  hearts  of  the  nurses.  He  prayed  mis- 
sion stations  into  being  and  missionaries 
into  faith.  He  prayed  open  the  hearts  of 
the  rich  and  gold  from  the  most  distant 
lands." 

In  the  celestial  atmosphere  of  prayer 
great  missionaries  would  come  to  the 
fiont.  Wesley,  Coke,  Asbury,  Judson. 
Moffat,  Livingston,  Maclay,  Butler,  and 
Taylor,  and  a  thousand  others  won  iheir 
great  successes  by  prayer.  Prayer  is  the 
mightest  force  known  to  mortals.  Plead, 
then,  the  promises  at  the  family  altar,  in 
the  prayer-meeting,  everj-where.  "  Lift 
up  holy  hands  without  wrath  or  doubting." 
We  cannot  otherwise  succeed.  We  might 
raise  the  money  without  prayer,  but  in 
this  great  spiritual  conflict  nothing  con- 


quers but  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  If  we  have 
that  Spirit  there  is  no  danger  we  will  not 
brave,  no  trial  we  will  not  endure,  no  self- 
denial  we  will  not  rejoice  in.  Then  we 
can  press  our  lips  to  his  cup  and  drink  it 
with  him.  Then  we  can  bow  our  heads 
for  his  baptism  and  let  its  fire  fall  upon  us, 
Prayer  is  our  greatest  need ;  our  lesser 
need  is  money. 

Let  us  pay  off  this  debt,  fill  up  the 
treasury,  and  get  ready  for  a  grand  ad- 
vance next  November.  Will  you  not 
help  us  in  this  also?  You  can  do  so  by 
seeing  to  it  that  your  pastor  goes  to  Con- 
ference with  every  dollar  of  his  apportion- 
ment. Ten  dollars  of  a  deficit  in  each 
charge  would  make  a  total  deficit  of 
^1 30,ooo,  and  would  bring  disaster  to  our 
work  in  every  land  where  we  have  estab- 
lished Missions.  Ten  dollars  of  an  ad- 
vance in  each  charge  would  give  us  joy 
and  victory,  and  enable  us  to  mightily  re- 
enforce  every  Mission  we  have  on  earth. 
You  can  help  us  also  by  making  a  special 
contribulion,ifthe  Spirit  moves  you  to  do  so, 
toward  the  payment  of  Ihe  debt,  and  thus 
join  in  an  effort  to  save  $500  per  month  in 
interest  for  the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year. 
Let  us  enlarge  our  gifts.  Who  of  us  is 
willing  that  our  offerings  for  Missions 
should  be  regarded  as  the  measure  of  our 
love  for  Christ?  "Ye  are  my  friends  if 
ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you."  Can 
we  neglect  or  even  hesitatingly  obey  his 
last  command  and  still  accoUnt  ourselves 
his  friends? 

Let  us  re-eslimate  this  holy  cause.  Let 
us  re-measure  our  obligations  to  it.  Let 
us  plan.  work,  pray,  and  give  until  Meth- 
odism shall  become  more  than  ever, 
through  her  great  Missions,  the  inspira- 
tion of  Protestant  Christianity  throughout 
the  world. 

C.  C.  McCabe. 
Cor.  Se^reiaries,  \  J.  O.  PECK, 

A.  B.  Leonard. 


Lnxarlona  Living  of  niluloiiKrIeB. 

(Tbe  cbarge  has  been  made  Uiu  torettrn  mtaslon- 
arles  live  loi  woll.  Rev.  George  Hcber  Jones,  Hetli- 
•xllit  EplBcopal  missionary  at  Seoul.  Korea,  wrile*  ai 
rnliowt  on  ibis  subjert  In  a  Isller  lalet;  recelred  at 
tbe  Mission  Itooms :) 

As  I  do  not  belong  to  that  happy  class 
of  my  brethren  who  are  married,  and  thus 
have  luxurious  hom^s,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  say  a  few  things  concerning  this  charge 
which  they  might  modestly  feel  a  reluc- 
tance to  utter. 

On  its  face  this  charge,  like  kindred 
charges  which  have  come  to  light  lately, 
is  seif-rcfutory.  It  necessarily  implies 
resources  which  can  supply  ihe  costliest 
article  in  the  East.  Luxury  cannot  be 
had  here  for  the  mere  asking  any  more 
than  in  America.     H  some  of  our  mission- 


aries have  private  sources  of  income  upon 
which  to  draw  for  the  "  luxuries  "  which 
so  trouble  our  critical  friends,  it  is  unde- 
niably their  right  to  do  so,  a  right  whicli 
only  personal  prejudice  would  think  of 
questioning.  As  forthoseof  our  mission- 
aries who  depend  on  their  salaries.  I 
would  simply  refer  to  page  10  of  the  Mis- 
sionarj'  Manual,  where  their  source  of 
•'luxur)'"is  described  in  such  clear  and 
unmistakable  words  that  this  charge  is  not 
left  ground  enough  to  stand  upon.  I 
would  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
standard  we  find  there  is  not  based  upon 
the  superficial  observation  of  non-inter- 
ested parties,  but  upon  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  a  Missionary  Board  than 
whom  there  is  none  more  competent. 

Who  our  critics  are  we  do  not  know  ; 
doubtless  they  are  moved  by  kindly  and 
disinterested  motives  in  seeking  such  pul)- 
licity  ;  we  hope  so,  at  least.  When  tln.'y 
visit  us  they  generally  wear  lilue  specta- 
cles, and  the  number  of  things  they  are 
able  to  discover  through  their  spectacles 
is  certainly  astonishing.  For  instance, 
they  saw  us  paying  $4  lo  each  convert 
from  heathenism — a  "  fact "  they  probably 
unearthed  about  the  same  time  they  dis- 
covered missionary  luxury,  I  met  one  of 
these  gentlemen  on  my  way  to  Korea, 
We  were  both  enjoying  the  hospitality  of 
a  mission  home,  and  after  dinner  he  took 
me  aside  and  called  attention  to  the  "  evi- 
dences of  luxury."  I  tried  hard  to  see 
them,  but  was  compelled  to  tell  him  he 
had  only  succeeded  in  calling  in  question 
the  ability  and  neatness  of  the  mission- 
ary's good  wife.  Where  our  good  friends 
havebeen  misled  in  theirkiiid  reflections  on 
the  missionary's  home  has  been  in  not  giv- 
ing due  weight  to  the  force  of  contrast. 
They  have  stepped  into  our  houses  from 
the  midst  of  the  filth,  squalor,  and  poverty 
of  a  heathen  city,  which  must  be  seen  to 
form  any  conception  of;  and  I  affirm  that 
under  such  .circumstances  the  humblest 
home  in  America  would  seem  by  contrast 
a  palace. 

The  missionary's  wife  is  the  source  of 
what  his  home  is  or  is  not.  It  is  her  own 
world,  in  which  she  rules  supreme.  With 
ihc  magic  of  which  she  alone  15  master 
she  hides  or  transforms  the  ugly  deform- 
ities of  imperfect  building  or  native  archi- 
tecture. Forced  to  do  without  money,  a 
thing  which  would  be  esteemed  necessirj- 
at  home,  she  lays  the  native  world  about 
her  under  contribution  and  adapts  what 
she  finds  nearest  at  hand  to  the  beautify- 
ing of  her  home.  Yet  along  comes  one 
of  our  friendly  critics,  for  whom  the  home 
was  never  intended,  and  to  which  he  is 
only  admitted  out  of  goodness  of  heart, 
and   he    can  go  to  the    lengths   of  ut- 
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_ttt»>l!  ^  "7  *>f  rG)>io.tcK  againit  it. 
rlr  It  is  small  bii»incss  for  xny  m»n  (0 
lie  C4U);h(  dil.  We  inviie,  and  can  fttaiul 
fti«crimin»tmg  ciiiiciMTi  on  mciliCKl!!  of 
itr,r\i,  personal  eomluct,  and  elscwiicrt; 
Siji  wli«i  our  criiicil  fncncis  by  their  van- 
Ai\  hands  on  the  home  it  in  time  lo  cr>'. 
■  ijuil  il." 

Am),fulhrnnorc,  llie  "mission  home" 
i«  to-day  otia  r>l  th«  most  poiMt  Tactors 
b  Chrhlian  iiropajc^nfld.  It  is  an  objcx:t' 
teswn,  whose  force  works  cvfr\-  ihy  simJ 
crci>'hovro(  the  (liy.  It  spcik^  lo  the 
hcaihcn  m.in  in  aUnguaye  he  an  undcr- 
*u™l,  .txkI  shows  him  wh.tl  his  own  pa- 
gjn  UiTs  rob  him  of.  It  is  ihe  ever  pres- 
eai  accuser  of  ihc  iniquity  of  hi«  treut- 
ncDt  of  woman,  and  tit  silent  influence  i» 
c>YT  wwkitig   lur  her  emancipation  and 

clevalion. 

—    •♦*  — ^ — 

nut  MImiIobii  Hnd  3llJMl»iiarlrB. 

The  address  »f  Rev.  J.  T.  McMahon. 
of  ImJia,  is  I.tms.  N,  Y.  He  arrivrc!  in 
N<«>  York  in  February. 

The  adilress  of  Rev.  Wm.  Burl.  D.U.. 
hjo  lieen  changed  from  Florence  to  57 
tuCarour.  Rome,  Italy. 

There  have  been  several  changes  in  the 
uUretse«  of  our  India  Mission. met.  See 
■ppointmcnis  on  another  pii^e. 

The  «cldre*5  of  Rev.  G.  1).  Hyde,  oC  the 
Unku  Mission,  is  changMl  tu  Kentucky 
School  of  Mcdiciiie,  Lvuiiville,  Ky. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Hykes  of  the  Central  Chin.i 
Mi^Mon,  and  Rev.  M,  N.  Franii.  of  ihc 
Jjjun  Mission,  are  tu  reluni  lo  the 
L'nicd  Slates, 

Rei-.  A.  W.  Kudisill,  L).D..  Lts  been 
aansfetred  from  Ihc  .Sniilli  India  lo  the 
Bahimore  Conference  and  stationed  as 
•wMani  of  Dr.  Ciouchcr  at  First  Churcit, 
Oly  Station,  Baltimore. 

Rev.  Leslie  Stevens  has  been  appoimed 
^[Kfinlcndcnt  of  the  Centred  China  Mi*- 
WNV.  \Vtih  his  wife  and  tivo  children  he 
will  ail  from  i^an  KranctNco  on  .'Vpril 
IJ.    Misaddress  will  be  Nanking. 

The  members  of  the  Malaysia  Mission 
nonTy  their  friends  Ihal  the  r^ti^iis  Settle* 
mniu  is  not  a  pari  of  India.  Thcad- 
Aosof  our  missionaries  in  that  Mission 
B  vniply    "Singapore,    Straits    Setllc- 

The  Rev.  D.  W.  Thomas.  U.D..  h« 
lafonncd  ihc  trustees  ul  the  Lucknnw 
(Vtslian  College  (hut  an  nj^d  ChriMian 
faiiletnnn  has  [proposed  to  jjit'c  an  an* 
"uny  o(  |i7,ooo  for  ihc  erwtion  of  the 
DKemary  buddmgs.  ,in(l  ihc  trustees  have 
acnptetl  Ihe  proposal. 

Rev.  T.  S.  Johnson.  M.D..  and  wife 
^re  rclumct)  to  ihc  UniieO  Stales,  and 
i^xtiiddre.'uis  I'iiigrccllrovc,  III.    "  Since 


1863  he  has  had  but  eighteen  months  of 
furlough,  and  during  time  Iweniy-cigbl 
ye.irs  he  h.is  not  ^iient  a  single  winter  at 
home."  llev^iUsclHS  a^ent  for  Luck* 
now  Christian  College,  assislin;;  Dr. 
Tiionu.i.  He  expects  10  return  10  India 
in  1891. 

An  appeal  is  issued  from  our  Japan  Mis- 
sion for  hirlp  to  huild  a  ]>ra]>cr  Memorial 
Church  .-It  Tokyo.  J>ipan.  It  is  lo  he  in 
memorj-  of  Krv.  iodeon  Draper,  D.P.. 
who  died  I)cr.  8,  in  Yokohama.  ,ind  who 
was  buried  in  Tokyo,  nol  far  from  !lje 
site  o(  the  proposed  church.  The  build- 
ing it  greatly  needed  and  ^i.yxt  are 
desired  from  friends  in  America low.ird  its 
erection.  Rcnuitances  c.in  be  made  to 
ihc  Correspondin;*  Secretaries,  Mission 
Rooms.  I  jo  Fiflh  Avenue.  New  York. 

The  India  Theological  Seminary  re- 
opened Jan.  iSlh  with  60  theological 
students,  and  24  in  the  norm.-il  dcpart- 
meni,  and  40  women  students,  wives  nf 
those  attending  the  tchool,  who  study 
II  special  course,  fitting  them  for  mis- 
sion work.  This  institution  is  of  vital 
miiiorltinrc  to  our  work  in  India  and  is 
sorely  in  need  of  funds.  Fifty  thousand 
doihrs  are  called  (or  immediately  to  build 
up  llif  enilowincnl  and  furnish  additional 
recitation-rooms  and  dormitories.  The 
Church  has  ample  money  for  all  this. 
Who  will  respond  .t1  once  ? 

The /wrff'ufl  l*V/>»/M,  speukingol  Kcv. 
Dr.  £.  W,  Parker's  appointment  ;i9  a 
general  evangelist  for  Indi.isays:  "Dr. 
pjirker's  plan  is  to  hcgin  his  wo(k  in  the 
districis  where  native  churches  have 
alTbidy  been  g;iihered,  aiming  to  go  to 
thote  that  need  such  sen-ices  mosi. 
Downright  revival  work  will  he  carried 
on  fiom  these  ccnlers.  vcitli  the  double 
view  ol  quickening  and  inspiring  thecon- 
vcrls  already,  and  of  bJinKins  the  Gospel 
to  hear  directly  on  lllc  heathen  round 
alxKit.  Tiic  work  will  he  laniedon  from 
rillii^'F  lo  village  '  publicly  and  from 
house  m  house,'  wilh  the  diirct  object  of 
bringing  the  hatting  to  conviction  and 
decision." 

Rev.  G.  F.  Draper  writes  from  Japan 
respecting  the  church  building  at  Kana- 
gawa  :  ■■  The  lease  of  ihc  Ijnil  on  which 
the  present  church  stands  expires  In 
April,  and  cannot  he  renewed.  The 
building  is  so  poor  that  il  cannot  be  re- 
moved, nor.  if  lorn  down,  can  much  of 
the  inateri.il  be  used  in  11  new  structttrc. 
There  must  be  ,1  new  ciiureh  or  none. 
The  nienibcrs  arc  too  few  ui  riibe  the 
needed  :iinoiint.  hut  by  strenuous  exer- 
tion and  self-sacrifice  can  pcrliaps  rabe 
one  half.  The  Missionary  Society  was 
asked  to  hctp  to  the  amount  of  8250,  but 
fuund  it  imjiossiblc  to  include  this  within 


the  appropruviion  for  the  nimtft  year, 
the  breaking  of  this  news  to  the  Knna- 
gawa  Quarterly  Conference,  a  few  weeks, 
a£0.  was  no  plca^inl  task.  TIk  qua 
lerly  love-feast  was  turned  into  a  season 
of  weeping  and  prayer,  and  praycr-incct- 
ings  were  held  every  .tftemoon  during 
the  ensuing  Week,  that  tlicyin<ghl  uniicdijr 
entreat  their  heavenly  Father  not  to  leave 
them  houseless,  but  in  his  iiifinite  merc^ 
to  open  some  door  for  ihcnt  in  this  hour 
of  need.  Arc  there  none  vhoc.in  helpto 
answei-  the  prayers  of  these  few  disciples  ?" 


Tfe*  Cliln«w>  niMlon  It*  Kriv  urleMiM. 

nv  MKv.  e.  r.  kiitkh. 

While  visiting  this  great  man  of  the 
South  tn  route  for  Texas — I  found  much 
thai  was  interesting  and  new;  much  that 
was  plcasiitg  to  Uie  eye  that  {usl  c.ime 
from  the  bicalc  Norih.  Bui  what  ple.ised 
me  more  than  the  swcct-smeliiog  roses, 
the  evergreen  villas,  the  moss-covered 
trees,  or  the  heavy-laden  bougiu  in  th« 
orange-groves,  was  to  lind  a  most  flour- 
ishing Mission  among  the  sons  of  the 
"middle  kingdom."  Forly-fivc  young 
ladles  of  the  I'rcshyierian.  Methodist,  and 
Episcop.itian  Churches  were  working  in 
beautiful  harmony  in  ir>ing  to  inftkc  life 
more  pleasant  to  ihei.e  men. 

The  Mission,  under  Presbyterian  man- 
agement, has  been  most  succetsfiil,  Only 
a  little  over  live  years  old;  twenty  hare 
been  convened  :  one  has  returned  to 
China  as  inission.iry  to  preach  lo  hi* 
ciiunirynicn  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

Fortj'-lhree  were  present  when  I  visited 
the  Mission,  and  1  must  admit  th.-tt  never 
before  have  1  seen  «o  many  men  of  this 
class  together  who  were  so  cheerful, 
happy,  and  content.  The  cordial  way  in 
which  these  ladies  welcomed  them  and 
the  polite  reciprocation  of  these  men  con- 
vinced me  that,  however  hanl  enscs  tliey 
may  be.  with  love  and  sympathy  they  can 
be  gained. 

This  work  interested  me  so  much  because 
of  its  licaring  and  influence  upon  our 
work  in  China.  Most  of  the  Chinese  now 
living  in  this  country  will  sooner  or  later 
return  to  China,  and  their  altitude  to  the 
Church  and  ihc  misston,-irics  will  ilien 
entirely  dcjH-nd  ujKin  the  tieatmeni  ihejr 
have  received  from  ihe  Church  here. 

I  have  oflen  been  aslie*!  since  my  re- 
turn from  China  whether  the  Chinese 
l-Acluston  bill  will  not  injure  our  work 
in  China,  and  my  ans^ver  has  always 
been  "  not  Hkrly.  among  those  who  have 
not  been  abroad."  The  element  we 
have  to  fear  most  will  be  iound  among 
those  who  have  lived  here  and  have  been 
led  to  feel  that  the  Church  look  little  or 
110  interest  in  them. 
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Now.  friend  of  the  China  Mission,  there 
is  an  opportunity  for  you  to  help  counter- 
act the  influence  of  the  "  Exclusion  bill  " 
upon  our  work  in  China, 

If  there  is  a  Chinaman  living  in  your 
town  or  city,  visit  him  ;  invite  him  to  your 
home.  Let  him  feel  that  you  love  him. 
Do  not  ask  the  usual  question:  "Well, 
John,  are  you  making  plenty  of  money  ?" 
But  let  him  feel  that  he  is  welcome  to 
every  "  cash  "  he  can  earn  with  honest  in- 
dustry. And  if  you  do  not  win  him  for 
the  Church  he  will.  I  assure  you,  only 
speak  good  of  the  Church  when  he  re- 
turns to  his  native  Und.  He  will  say' 
"Well,  if  that  nation  does  not  want  us, 
the  Church  there  welcomes  and  loves  us;" 
xnA  his  influence  in  China  will  not  be 
against  us  but  for  us. 

San  Antonio,  Texas. 


Tfar  Tonventlon  ofSblTDatt,  Mrrltten 
by  bimselr. 

TKA.SSLATEU  BV  HEV.  ;.   H.  GILI„ 

I  belong  to  the  hillmen  of  India,  and  in 
3'outh  was  a  student  under  Rev.  J.  H. 
Budden,  in  the  mission  school  at  Almorah. 
In  1872  Mr.  Budden  made  me  teacher  of 
the  mission  school  at  Gangolahat,  which 
position  1  held  for  two  years.  From  that 
time  till  1878  I  was  a  teacher  in  the  Meth- 
odist Mission,  In  1879  I  was  appointed 
;m  assistant  accountant  in  the  Naini  Tal 
Brewery  Company,  and  in  1881  became 
their  agent  in  Moradabad. 

At  first  I  was  without  acquaintance 
there,  and  even  without  books  with  which 
to  amuse  myself.  The  Company's  store- 
house was  not  far  from  a  sub-station  of  the 
police,  where  Mr.  Mackenzie  had  charge. 
That  gentleman  kindly  lent  me  a  Roman- 
Urdu  copy  of  the  Holy  Bible, and  1  began  lo 
read  it  and  to  make  acquaintances  among 
the  native  Christians.  A  beloved  brother, 
M.  C.  Plumer,  became  my  friend,  and  from 
him  I  obtained  a  copy  of  Sat  Mat  Neru- 
Pan,  which  I  began  to  study. 

By  degrees  the  light  of  Christianity 
shone  into  my  heart.  In  childhood  1  had 
read  the  New  Testament,  but  then  it  made 
no  impression  upon  me.  1  knew,  however, 
that  Christians  were  good  people  and 
friendly.  I  often  attended  the  church 
services  unknown,  and  heard  the  preach- 
ing of  the  missionaries.  I  read  such  books 
as  I  could  find,  and  continued  a  seeker  of 
salvation.  I  questioned  Mohammedans 
about  religion,  read  the  works  of  the 
Arya  Somaj.  and  attended  their  meetings. 
From  all  this  there  came  to  me  no  com- 
forts. 

I  began  critically  to  examine  the  several 
religions,  but  none  satisfied  ine.  At  last 
the  Christian  seemed  to  be  the  only  true 


religion.  A  great  impression  was  made 
on  me  by  the  friendship  I  had  for  Rev. 
Isaac  Fieldbrave,  Rev.  J.  T.  Janvier,  and 
Rev.  J.  H.  Gill.  Clearer  and  clearer  be- 
came the  light  of  the  Christian  religion, 
until  finally  I  came  to  know  that  in  Christ 
alone  is  salvation.  It  was  on  December 
30,  1884  (three  years  iiefore  my  baptism), 
that  I  observed  "watch-night"  all  alone. 
On  that  night,  at  it  o'clock,  while  in  my 
own  room  alone,  I  became  conscious  of  a 
certain  light  shining  into  my  soul,  and 
from  that  hour  I  was  assured  that  the 
presence  of  God  was  with  me,  and  so 
great  was  my  joy  at  the  fact  that  God  ac- 
cepted me.  a  poor  sinner,  that  I  perspired 
from  head  lo  fool.  In  my  happiness  1  be- 
gan to  sing"Muk'ti  mile,  muk'ti  mile," 
"mujhe  muk'ti  mil  gar" — "Salvation  I 
have  found,  salvation  I  have  found  through 
thy  blood,  O  Christ,  I  salvation  have 
found." 

I  then  knewthatthe  ball  had  hit  its  mark, 
and,  like  a  wounded  deer,  I  would  cer- 
tainly fall  somewhere.  [Referring  to  the 
certainty  of  his  being  baptized  and  com- 
ing out  openly  as  a  Christian.] 

From  that  lime  I  sought  an  opportunity 
lo  influence  my  wife  and  children.  In 
February,  1885,  I  obtained  with  difficulty 
fifteen  days'  leave.  I  went  home  purpos- 
ing to  explain  my  feelings  to  my  wife,  that 
she  too  might  be  baptized  with  me,  but  I 
did  not  plainly  avow  my  faith  to  her, 
and  only  talked  on  the  surface  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  year  following  an  opportunity 
occurred  for  my  wife  lo  come  and  visit  me. 
Now  I  opened  my  heart  lo  her.  but  she 
heeded  not  my  words  and  grieved  over 
my  course.  The  summer  came  on  and 
she  went  back  to  her  native  hills.  In  the 
meantime  many  thoughts  filled  my  heart, 
and  the  subject  of  salvation  caused  me 
deep  concern, 

Betimes  I  was  so  greatly  moved  that  I 
thought  I  must  avow  my  faith  openly  or  I 
would  become  insane.  When  1885  was 
closing  I  begged  that  Christ  would  pardon 
my  delay.  In  1886  1  still  waited,  lacking 
the  courage  to  come  out  boldly  in  avowal 
of  the  faiih  I  had.  Then,  later  I  said, 
■■ '  God  is  not  mocked. '  I  know  his  will, 
and  if  I  refuse  to  do  it  I  will  be  beaten 
with  many  stripes.  ' 

Henceforth  I  feared  no  one.  My  hope 
was  upon  God.  I  made  known  my  state 
of  mind  to  my  friend  lagannath,  and  he 
encouraged  me.  On  December  31,  1886. 
I  was  ready  10  be  baptized,  and  in  the 
waich-night  service  I  was  baptized  by  the 
Rev.  E.  W.  Parker. 

For  two  years  after  my  baptism  I  con- 
tinued my  work  as  agent  for  the  brewing 
company.  Then  in  i88g  I  gave  it  up  and 
became  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 


Church  in  Moradabad.  Now  I  am  happy 
in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I  take  up  my 
cross  with  joy.  I  am  still  striving  to  win 
over  10  Christ  my  wife  and  children.  I 
long  to  be  the  means  of  bringing  multi- 
tudes of  my  countrymen  to  the  Saviour. 


Bvport  on  Wine  and  Opium. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  North  China 
Mission  the  Report  on  Temperance  and 
Anti-Opium  was  written  by  a  Chinaman, 
Li  Choa-wen.  The  following  is  the  re- 
port as  translated  by  Rev,  F.  D.  Game- 
well : 

"Wine  is  a  remedy  to  ease  sorrow, 
opium  is  a  powder  for  disease  ;  conse- 
quently men  of  the  present  day  are  ex- 
tremely devoted  to  them.  They  are  un- 
willing to  put  them  away.  Therefore  the 
lover  of  wine  abides  in  the  habitation  of 
drunkards,  and  the  lover  of  opium  de- 
lights in  a  heart  made  comfortable  among 
the  host  of  smokers.  Yet  do  you  not 
know  tliat  wine  and  opium  arc  destruc- 
tion itself? 

"Wine  is  the  product  of  grain  and  of 
fruit,  within  which  is  hidden  a  spirit  of 
fire.  He  who  by  drink  would  ease  sor- 
row only  adds  to  his  sorrow.  Opium 
came  from  India.  The  smoker  wastes 
his  property,  destroys  his  home,  and  ruins 
his  body.  He  who  would  reme<Iy  his 
disease  by  opium  returns  to  still  greater 
disease.  It  is  thus  with  wine  and  opium. 
Not  to  abstain  will  not  do.  Among  the 
ancients  were  those  who  forbade  wine 
and  opium. 

"  Lu  hated  wine  and  prohibited  its  use. 
But  many  of  his  descendants  drank  wine. 
In  the  time  of  Chieh,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Hsia.  at  the  roll  of  the  drum  three  thou- 
sand men  came  for  wine  like  cattle  run- 
ning for  water.  Lin  Tze  Hsu  burnt  the 
opium  to  prevent  smoking;  nevertheless, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  count  the  smokers 
of  the  Middle  Kfngdom.  Thus  we  see  it 
was  not  possible  to  prevent  the  smoking 
of  opium.  Why?  Because  their  warn- 
ings related  only  to  the  loss  of  the  king- 
dom and  the  death  of  the  body,  and  did 
not  mention  the  offense  against  God  and 
the  loss  of  the  soul. 

"  Therefore  when  the  Church  exhorts 
men  to  abstain  from  wine  and  opium  it 
first  teaches  that  the  wine-bibber  and  the 
opium-smoker  cannot  enter  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Refugesareestablished  where 
medicine  is  given  to  cure  the  craving  for 
opium.  Men  are  taught  to  shun  the  ruin 
of  wine  and  opium  and  to  understand  the 
mercy  of  God,  and  that  with  faith,  relying 
upon  Jesus,  they  may  escape  these  snares 
of  the  devil." 
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t^«««*  tram  m  JMpHn   *Ila*lnnar7*B 
Juurunl, 

■V  KBV.  n.  S,  U>BNCRM. 

1  haw  been  jisIkiI  to  p\-c  ilcms  of  !n- 
itTcsi  about  my  work  ;  lo  *ay  if  wc  have 
gaihcfetl  any  spiritual  Fruii  lately  :  to  give 
u  tlic  Cliurch  an  idcA  of  our  d;iily  life, 
iftdiostate  what  are  our  expectations  as 

^^  lo  Isiurc  success. 

^fe     1  can  perhaps  br«t  (to  so  by  copying 


nv  joutnal  for  a  wixk. 
xntaiivc  week : 


I   lake  i.  rc|>rc- 


^. 


Svniay.  Dee.  i.  18S9.— I  laught  my 
NjniU}.wihuol  Bible  ckiss  as  usual  this 
iticfTimg  at  9  o'clock.  The  classes  in 
Sunday-school  were  reseated  oiicl  pui  in 
much  belter  shape.  I  ihen'  conducted 
U«  baptismal  service.  Brother  Johnson 
uttsting.  and  bapiiied  seven  students 
whoharc  completed  I  tirir  six-months' pro- 
tation.  They  are.  wilhnut  excrplion,  very 
pmnJsiDg.  1  th«n  adiniiiiMercd  the  sac- 
niaettt  of  ihc  Lord's  Supper.  Bmihcr 
Jcihnuin  3{{am  asttixiiiig.  A  larj^c  tium- 
tHciJininuacd:  at  4  1'.  M.  listened  to  a 
Mimon  in  English  h>-  Urothcr  M.iriin, 
omcM  and  spiritual ;  .v  7  V.  M.  I  spoke 
Ji  Ko^ya  Machi  appointmtrnt  on  the 
(iBktices  of  Chiisti.inity.  A  Urge  au- 
li'rhccaiicndcd.lhecTowdhilinfjlhe  house 
ikI  exiendiog  to  the  middle  of  ilie  street. 
II  t  mistake  not  wc  shall  gather  y^a<ii\ 
"  liihere. 

ifeudajr.  /><■<.  2. — School  passed  off  to- 
<Li)  about  as  usual ;  the  lightest  Monday 
A«  I  have  seen  for  iii.-iiiy  weeks.  Wc 
Iiad  ail  exccllen(  prajer-nieeting  at  the 
Kfco»l  lo-night,  mid  deep  feclirg  was 
nuniTcsted.  Two  boys  rose  viilitnurily 
and  wished  to  be  enrolled  as  prob.tliutiers. 
"ni*)-  aic  boys  for  whom  I  ha\-c  vvorkcil 
Mil  prayed  fur  a  year.  This  nieelingwas 
£r«ii  6^30  !■)  7:1s  K  M.  From  7:15  10 
:-*o  setiled  November  school  accounts 
*iih  treasurer;  740  lo  8  P.  M.  settled 
Biifc  accounts  with  Matsuda.  the  col- 
fonem:  8  to  8:30  K  M.  TaJkeJ  with  Abo. 
Ihc  ikeologiral  student,  about  his  previous 
cillto  the  niinisiry  and  his  present  c;ill 
hgincbya  hr.ithcn  mother;  he  docs  not 
WM  to  go;  8:30  to  ro  P.  .\1,  prepared 
(law  work  for  lo-morrow. 

Turstiaj.  Dec.  3,— I  was  in  the  school- 
room from  8  A.  M.  till  3:30  P.  M.i  from 
Jjo  to  4  P.  M.  studied  with  my  teacher  : 
Imm  4:10  ro  5:30  taught  in  the  Kojiya 
Mathi  school  (a  In^nch  school  just  eslah- 
iiiwtl  for  the  purpose  0/  rwiching  the  niy 
«*»>  tlirvcUy  with  Chrisiianily'l;  reached 
tonne  for  supper  at  6  R  M,:  6:30  lo  7:30 
*'  M.  al  Ih<.'  school  praycr-mecling:  a 
tfrlif  one ;  both  prayer  and  lesiimony 
BowwJ  freely;  T-Tfi  ">  9:30  entcrlaincd 
Uf  of  the  Itrsi  diss  and  the  third  at  our 
Wut^  10  get   better  acquainied  socially 


and  personalty  with  the  students :  9:30  to 
lO  P.  M.  prepiired  Scripture  references  In 
a  Imn  to  be  printed. 

Widntiilay,  Dec.  4. — In  the  school- 
room constantly  from  8  A.  M.  to  3:30  P. 
.M..  with  go  minutes  for  dinner ;  from  3:30 
lill  5  P.  ,M.  posted  Mission  accounts  lor 
October  and  November ;  5  to  6  P.  M.  at- 
tended to  business  in  the  city:  6:30  to  8 
P.  M.  prepared  work  for  to-nioirgw  ;  8  to 
10  I'.  M.  entertaining  sludents  socially 
land  religiously. 

Thunday.  Dec.   5.— In  school  from  8 
I  .\.  M.  lo  3:30  P.  M.,  with  40  minutes  for 
I  dinner ;  2:30  to  5  P.  M.  finished  scliool  ac- 
counts and  worked  on  school  work  torlo- 
I  morrow;  s  10  6  P.  M.  out  forcscrcise; 
16:30    lo  7    P.  .M.  lerl   the  school  prayer- 
;  nicciing.     Five  ln>ys  in   the    new    class 
'  voluntarily  arose  .ifier  ihe  benediction  had 
b*en    pronounced   and    asked  to   be  ac- 
ceptt^d  as  probationers  tn  our  church.  We 
'  get  our  reivard  as  wc  go  along,    The  meet- 
ing  was  a    i|Liiet    one.    but    the  .Spirit  is 
working  deeply.     Our  best  men   aiv  evi- 
dently vciy  ihoiiKhtful  just  now  :  8  to  9:30 
attended  the  Mission  prayer- meeting. 

Friday.  Dec.  6.— Taught  in  the  school- 
room from  8  A.  M.  lo  rjo  P.  M..  with  40 
minutes  for  dinner;  2:30  to  ;  P.  M,  spent 
with  my  teacher;  5  to  6  P.  M.  oul  takinj; 
exercise.  On  my  return  I  was  called  to 
Ihc  room  of  Mr.  Kuroda,  who  has  been 
bleeding  ai  the  lungs.  If  the  poor  fellow 
tiinnoi  begin  lo  rally  soon  he  is  not  long 
(or  this  world.  He  is  a  good  Christian 
student,  and  in  this  tri.-)!  shows  genuine 
Christian  fortitude.  From  6:30  to  7:10 
P.  M.  I  gave  Ihe  first  of  a  teries  of  short 
lectures  10  our  students  on  the  evidences 
of  Christianity:  from  7:30  to  9:30  P.  M. 
entertained  .mother  class  nf  students  al 
our  house. 

.Saturday,  Dec.  8.— Worked  in  ihe 
morning  with  my  teacher;  in  the  P.  M. 
attended  Mission  Siaiiun  meeting,  and 
kUo  assisted  the  doctor  in  a  surgical 
operation  on  Mary's  eyes. 

This,  dry  reading  it  may  be  to  many,  is 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  days  that  pass,] 
varying  in  detail,  through  ten  months  of 
each  year,  and  few  will  undciscami  fully 
the  jrtvs  that  come  to  Ihe  missionary's 
heart  as  he  sees  Ihe  foundations  being 
laid  and  the  signs  of  spiritual  growih 
here  .ind  there  along  the  line.  My  good 
wife  is  interested  in  ihe  Kojiya  Machi 
school,  which  i<  entirely  sell-supponing, 
and  some  of  the  time  in  our  seminary 
work.  Our  chun:h  here  js  self-support- 
ing, and,  an  will  be  seen  from  the  siatJs- 
lics.  conirhutrs  well  to  the  benevolences. 
The  money  is  not  all  given  by  the  forcii^n- 
crs  either.  My  chief  interest  is  in  our  SL-mi- 
nary  where  the  foundations  of  Christian 


cliamcier  arc  being  laid  in  the  Hiblc 
classes,  chajxrl  exercises,  and  prayer-meet- 
ings,  from  which  wc  expect  present  and 
future  resuhs.  Wc  ate  sure  of  victory 
here.  We  have  no  idea  of  failure. 
N.*GASAKI,  jAPAJf.yrtfl.  6.  1890. 


Suiidajr-M-honl   Fc<e  In  ■.urltnow. 

The  Chn5tm.i%/i^/c  (or  the  Minduitani 
Sunday-schools  runncctcd  with  the  Amer- 
ican Methodist  Mission,  Lucknow,  vm 
held  in  Winglicld  I*«rk  on  December  38. 
The  various  ciiy  Sunday-sehoolsfromSa- 
datgungc.  .N'akhas.  elc,  m.itchcd  llirough. 
ihc  stiectscarly  in  the  day  and  assembled 
on  the  Lai  Itagh  Cricket  ground  ;il  ten 
o'clock,  where  the  procession  was  formed; 
thiK  look  its  way  past  lh^  Deputy  Cor 
missioncr's  house  up  Hazrutgungc — a  lonj 
tine  of  children  with  bands  of  music  plajr-*" 
mg  and  banners  flying.  Tfie  unusual  spec- 
tacle called  oul  many^ectaiori;  ihe  pro- 
cession contained  about  fifteen  hundred 
childien.  andMMsa  ciuariei  of  a  mile  long. 
As  it  reached  the  Methodist  PoWishing 
House  the  cmplojea  of  this  establishment 
(170  in  number),  with  a  bright  new  ban- 
ner and  a  band,  fell  into  line  and  marched 
to  the  [jiirk  lo  enjoy  their  ••  ouitng  "  with 
the  Sunday-school  children. 

Arnvin£  at  ihc  park,  the  schools  were 
scaled  under  a  large  sJiamfitna,  each  near 
lis  banner.  The  l-'nglish  and  .American 
lltgs  were  prominently  displayed.  A 
large  number  of  people  were  attracted  lo 
ihc  spot,  so  Chat  at  le.ist  two  thousand 
were  in  the  audience.  Dr.  Johnson 
called  the  schools  to  order,  and.  alter  the 
singing  of  a  hymn,  offered  prayer.  This 
was  followed  by  singing  by  the  various 
schools,  each  lepiexenled  by  a  small  choir, 
of  boys  vying  with  each  other.  Some 
the  Iwys  sang  very  sweetly  indeed  ;  the 
deserved  prijies.  but  unfortunately  a  lack' 
of  funds  made  ihis  impossible. 

Mr.  Dyson.  Otiiciating  Judicial  Commis- 
sioner, well  known  for  his  hhcrality  and 
inlcrcst  in  all  good  work,  served  as  chair- 
man. After  the  singing  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Badley.  Superintendent ,  read  the  annual 
report,  which  was  .1^  follows: 

■"Our  Sunday-school  work  has  been 
carried  on  as  usu.il  during  the  year.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  superintendents: 

Central Kcv.  M.  .Stephen. 

Nakhas Mr.  A.  Forbes. 

Sadatgunge ■•  .S.  Fieldbnivc. 

Hasancuiigc •■  H.  Angelo. 

Reid  Chaprl "CD.  Prcsgrare. 

Cashmere  .Vtahullii..   ■■  0.  Judd. 

Nayagaun ,...   •■  p.  Andrew. 

Hassaingunge.  )         _        —   .    . 
Lai  Ku.in.    **     \         R"-  C  Ul. 

Katcibgungc Munshi  Uirj  Lai. 

Tikaitgung Mr,  D.  S.  Paul. 

"  flesiile-i,  a  number  of  ntrmbcrs  of  the 
Hindustani     church,     including      alx)ut 
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twenty  of  the  ChriMJan  MuticHts  in  tiic 
Chrjsii.in  College,  have  labored  (ailhfullj' 
Bs  leadicTs, 

■■  Tlic  stuclenu  haic  been  reffular  in  al- 
tendance  nud  in  learning  Ihe  Sunday- 
schocvl  icssntis.  Wc  Iriist  ihat  ihcy  have 
receivctl  gowl. 

■•  In  most  of  the  schools  ihc  ifflwr/ coU 
Icciion  IS  laken  up  every  Sumlaj  :  where 
the  \>n\%  c.iiinat  afford  locust  m  \'\<x  Du-y 
givc  kauric*.  In  ihc  Sadai^uiigc  school 
one  hoy.  Durgahi  Lai.  has  been  present 
cver>'  Sunday  throtigkoul  the  year  and  h^s 
given  a  picecaeli  Sunday.  In  the  N.ikhts 
Sunday-school  25  l>o>'$  have  been  present 
each  Sunilaf. 

"On  behalf  of  the  Mi^uon  \  desire  lo 
th.ink  the  Iricnds  in  Lucknow  wltit  )iavr 
responded  in  >u  liberjl  a  manner  lo  our 
appeal  for  luntl^;  if  all  wire  here  lo-d-iy 
I  am  sure  they  would  be  both  s.iiisliej  iintJ 
pleaded.  We  arc  also  under  obligaliuii  lo 
Mr.  Oyton  for  kindly  conseniinf  10  pre- 
side  at  our/r/r  t«-day," 

Afier  iinginf*.  the  chairman  addressed 
t!ic  chddren  in  Hindustani. 

Mr.  Uyson's  address  was  a!i  lollows  : 

"  My  friend),  through  the  kindnccs  of 
your  friend  and,  10  many.  )-oiir  nlcrincd 
pastor,  Ihe  Rev.  Dr.  B.-idley.  it  is  my 
privilejfc  to  address  a  few  words  to  you 
to-day. 

"The  sight vf  so  many  young  persons 
and  children  who,  though  I'vr  the  most 
part  Hindus  or  Mohammedans.  look  ai 
least  kindly  on  those  who  profess  ihe 
Christian  religion,  find  who  are  willing  lo 
hear  fmm  its  miniMers  those  truilm  v^hich 
we  liold  to  be  eternal,  ms.  giciUfnct  which 
I  can  never  forget,  and  which,  to  one  who 
ha!>  seen  the  fierce  passions  and  h.tireds 
thai  wcrckindlcdhy  ihemutinyof  1857.  isa 
hopeful,  nay.  .1  hlessert  sign  of  the  better 
times  in  which  we  live.  Wc  have  since 
then  Mirely  learned  a  great  deal,  and  I 
would  fain  lidievc  thai  .ill  here  present 
know  ihai  the  religion  which  Christ  came 
inio  this  world  to  teach  is  a  religion  of 
peace  and  good-will  (o  all  men.  These 
good  results  are.  under  C'>«il.  in  a  great 
measure  due  i»  the  devoted  lives  and  un- 
ceasing labors  of  Christian  missionaries 
of  many  denominations.  Conspicuovii 
among  these  have  been  the  efforis  of  the 
vast  cvangcli(ing  body  under  whose  aus- 
pices we  are  now  assembled,  and  which  is 
nobly  supported  by  the  Atnmcan  nation. 
Truly  that  great  country  untlei^l anils 
sonirtliing  of  the  <iivine  comtiiami  to 
preach  10  nil  n;iiions,  for  ii  spends  much 
of  its  subsinnee  and  many  valuable  lives 
in  adiiiinisicring  10  a  people  who,  how- 
ever  interesting  in  themselves  and  desen- 
ingof  sucheftorls,  donoTowcit  allegiance- 

'■  May    the  Society   ciniiimially  increase 


in  prfj&perit)  !  I  wish  it  GotlspeeJ.  An^ 
to  all  hnc  I  heartily  desire  that  happiness 
and  content mcnt  which  wc  Christians,  es- 
pecially at  this  season  of  the  year,  when 
wc  celebrate  the  birlli  of  our  Redeemer, 
arc  wont  to  ask  lor  each  other," 

Mr.  Dyson,  on  taking  his  teat,  was 
louilly  cheered.  Then  came  the  distri- 
bulion  of  prircs;  29  boya  and  i  girl  (a 
natitc  Christian)  received  a  rupee  rath  for 
successfully  repeating  the  year's  lessons, 
and  a  hundred  ■•goodatiendaiiccmal.ils" 
( l.ondon  Sunday-school  L'nion>  were  given 
to  as  many  deserving  children. 

■■  God  Save  the  Queen  "  was  then  surig, 
after  which  three  routing  dicer.i  wcie 
given  in  honor  of  her  majesty  the  Em- 
]>ress  of  Intlia :  three  for  his  loyal  high- 
ness I'nncc  Albert  Victor,  and  three  for 
Mr.  Dyson.  The  schools  ilien  di^jicrsed. 
each  tu  its  own  nook  or  comer,  and  a 
hundred  rupees'  wx^nh  of  sweetmeats  were 
distributed  to  the  Hindu  and  Mohamme. 
dan  hoys ;  these  were  soon  despatched,  and 
then  a  rush  was  made  fi^rthe  merry-go- 
rounds. 

The  refreshmenis  for  the  Europeans  and 
native  Christians  were  in  the  hand*  of 
Mrs.  Badley.  whose  real  in  collecting 
funds  and  whose  talent  in  n^nnaging  pic- 
nics have  been  demonstrated  more  than 
once  on  such  occasions.  Coffee,  cake, 
sweets,  and  fruits  were  served  10  all.  and 
old  and  young  were  made  happy.  After 
rc'rcshmcms  the  native  Chrisiii^n  children 
gav'C  ihcir  alicniion  to  sports,  race;,  lug. 
ofwar,  cic  ,  and  ilic  air  resounded  with 
their  happy  sliuuis. 

.Among  the  visitors  present  we  noticed 
Lady  Cough,  who  evinced  much  interest 
in  the  occasion:  Mrs,  Uyaon.  various  Luck- 
now  niissionTiries,  ^cve^al  frienils  from 
Cawnpore,  and  a  number  of  others.  The 
fflt  was  a  great  success  and  will  long  be 
rrmemhered  by  all  who  were  present. — 


P«rB#ruil»»  at  Prnl^aianiBln  Mrxlt^o. 

Mr,  Howland,  of  Che  .\merie.in  Board 
Mission  in  Mixiro,  wtiics  of  the  persecu- 
tion the  Protestants  are  receiving  in  a 
place  iiuifarfrom  Guadalajara.  He  says  : 

■■  One  of  the  resident  priests  preached  a 
violent  sermon  against  the  Prolcstanis, 
urging  the  people  to  extirpate  ihc  c*-il 
root  and  branch.  It  was  like  a  spark  to 
powder.  A  Icngucof  over  aoowas  formed, 
who  signed  a  promise  to  spare  no  expense, 
nor  even  life  itself,  tueliminale  the  heresy. 
Nniit'L-s  were  served  Id.iU  Protestants  lu 
leave  at  once.  There  probably  would 
have  been  an  attack  on  the  house  on  the 
following  Sunday  had  no:  iwoof  ihetnem- 
bcrs  of  the  congregation  stood  guard  with 


arms.  The  next  night  the  door  of  the 
school  was  set  on  fire  with  kerosene,  and 
the  next  day  the  house  of  one  of  lite  be- 
lievers was  broken  open  by  a  mob.  who. 
we  have  good  reason  lo  heiicvc,  hoped  to 
find  our  preacher  there :  not  finding  any 
one,  ihey  destroyed  every  thing,  clothing, 
dishes,  loom:- in  fact,  (here  was  not  any 
thing  left.  1'he  betie\'ers.  seeing  that  the 
danger  was  becoming  more  and  more  im- 
minent, and  that  Ihc  Government  could 
not  be  relied  upon  to  protect  ihetn. 
fled. 

'■  Nearly  thirty  came  here.  1  at  once 
lodged  a  comptnini  with  the  authorities, 
but  little  h.is  been  done:  the  governor 
sent  a  small  dclachmeni  of  troops,  hut 
lefuscd  lo  do  any  thing  lo  punish  the  of- 
fcmlers,  saying  it  was  the  business  of  the 
local  officers.  A  few  of  the  believers  rc- 
mainetl.  and  I  linve  hopes  that  services 
m;iy  be  reopened  vei)'  soon.  But  il  wilt 
be  under  the  greatest  disadvantages  .ind 
with  considerable  danger.  Only  a  pan 
of  those  who  t^etl  will  retuin.  most  of  thetn 
having  found  work  in  Guadalajara." 


The  Chinese  Timis  of  Jan.  II,  1890^ 
published  at  TienlMo,  China,  gives  the 
following  items  respecting  the  Peking  I'ni- 
vcrsiiy ; 

.\  series  of  popular  leclurts  in  Chinese, 
before  lite  students  of  the  College  of  Lili- 
cryl  Ansof  the  Pekin  University,  was  in- 
augurated at  the  beginning  of  ihe  season. 
The  lifsl  four  lectures  in  the  covi^e  were 
delivered  by  Dr.  Dudgeon,  taking  (or  hi* 
topict^the  litodd,  the  liearl,  the  lungs. and 
the  digestion.  These  talks  were  illustrated 
with  charts  and  diagrams,  and  many 
valuable  scientific  truths  and  praclicid 
suggestions  were  imparled  in  a  manner 
adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  the  dull- 
est listener. 

The  lectures  now  in  progress  arc  being 
given  by  Kcv.  Dr.  Blodgel.  on  the  Hiftlury 
ol  Chnsti.in  .Missions  in  China.  Thcv  in- 
clude sketches  of  the  Nesturian  Mission 
and  of  the  introduction  and  progies^  of 
Roman  Catholic  and  rroiestani  Missions. 
These  will  be  followed  by  lectures  from 
Professor  Kusscll,  Rev.  G.  R.  Davi».  kcv, 
G.  Owen,  and  others,  on  themes  (roni  as- 
Ironomy,  history,  geology,  etc. 

This  flourishing  Inititute  now  numbers 
over  too  pupils  in  its  several  depanmenis. 
The  examinations  on  the  work  of  the 
lemester  will  be  held  the  latter  pan  of 
next  week,  .ind  the  tenn  will  closrc  wlili 
the  usual  literary  cnlcriainmcnl  by  the 
boys  of  the  preparatory  school  on  tlir 
evening  of  the  l^lh,  in  the  chapel  of  The 
Mcihodisi  Mission. 


M/SSJOAAJtV  SOC/ETfES  ASD  MISSIOAS. 


ISti 


Ml— IBIITT  SAfletlt*  and  MImiIahb. 

The  thin jr- nine  mi&Monan'  ^ucicuei  in 
Uic  V'nitcd  Slates  iiMnaj^cO  b)-  women 
it:p4x)rt  1. 300  missionuics,  and  Xasx  }xar 
(ininbiiied  (1.731.0S3  Tor  missions. 

The  Sew  York  Office  of  ihc  American 
BwftI  ii  changnl  Irniii  room  39  to  room 
iJi.niUc  House.  Rev.  Charles  II.  Dan- 
fcU  IS  the  Seereiarj'  in  ehitrge  of  New 
York  and  the  Middle  Stales.  Connecticut, 
iiid  Ohio. 

'l"hT  Evangelical  Association  rc-cnforccs 
itiji|un  Mi  vision  by  sending  out  Rev.  J. 
I.  Seder  and  wtte.  Tiiey  Ie(i  the  United 
Sutes  in  Fcbritar) . 

The  ■■  Re/ornied  Church  in  the  Unitetl 
SJaici  "  ir)<orts  !{}&miiiistvT6a.tid  3oo.5j9 
>ofiiniDnicani  nicnibrrs.  It  h:u  a  Mis- 
s\<i^  in  Sendni,  Japan,  and  \^  asking  1ha,t 
l«a)ty  persons  give  $:;o  each,  in  order  to 
WW  ih<!  $^.000  iieedeit  (or  the  Theolog- 
ical Seminar)-  buildinj;  in  Scndai. 

Tbc  Moravians  have  appointed  Miss 
Lfdia  Lebuti,  ol  North  Dakota,  a  mission' 
ar)  lu  AUsk;t.  Another  missionary  is 
Mcd«d  (or  the  same  li«ld. 

In  the  .Mexieo  Mission  of  the  Associate 
RdMmed  Church  at  Tanipico  a  new 
diMch  was  dedicated  on  Jimuary  17,  ihc 
■usionaty.  Rev.  Ncill  E.  Pressly.  prcjch- 
ing  the  dedicatory'  sermon. 

The  missionaries  of  ihc  Unilcd  Breth- 
ran  n  Christ  sent  to  rsialJish  a  Mission  at 
Canton.  China,  have  arrived  there  and 
rammenced  their  work. 

HEfMoDisr  Church  ut- Canada. 

The  eleven  Conferences  have  an  aggre- 
gate of  328,939  "vriiiliirrs.  ■xv\i\  317. 737 
pvpils  in  Sunday -ac  duo  Is.  The  income  of 
the  .MiSiSionary  Society  la»t  year  was 
^•IS'775-  1'he  Society  sustains  domestic 
niiMions  ill  all  the  Conferences.  Indian 
■kisSKMis  ill  eight  Conferences.  French 
missons  in  the  Montreal  Conference. 
Oimesc  missionx  in  the  Briii^h  Columbia 
Conference,  and  4  foreign  mission  in  Ja- 
pan, whicti  has  23  missionaries  and  1.^38 
meinbert. 

The  Hon,  J,  C.  Aiknis  has  been  chosen 
tmture  of  the  Missionary  Society,  to  till 
ihc  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Hun. 
J«lm  .Macdonald. 

UNITKD    PRItSBVTKRIAK. 

la  the  Sullcot  India  Miasion  (he  Roman 
Citholics  have  lately  eniered.  inieTrering 
Wilhthe  frotcstant  work.  The  Belgian 
[tonvokan  Uroiliera  are  10  be  superseded 
i>\'  English  Jesuits. 

MiasMary  E.  Work,  of  Rochester  Milts, 
f'l .  has  been  appointed  a  ini«sioii;iry  to 

Rev.  Andrew  Watson.  D.D..  of  the 
Es>-pt  Mission.  »f^^  M>ss  Euphcinic  Cor- 
iW  of  the  India  Mit>sion,aretn  the  United 


LUTHKIiAN, 

Dr.  Uhl,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aberly,  and  Miss 
Sadtler  have  t^cenily  ((one  to  re-enforce 
the  Mission  at  Guntiir,  India.  Dr.  Uhl  had 
formerly  been  in  the  India  Mission. 

Rev.  Mr.  Htiblcr  ot  itir  .\frican  Mi.uion 
isdr.-id.  and  Mrs.  Ilublerhas  relumed  to 
Ihc  United  Siuics. 

Mi.i*  Dryden  writes  from  India  that  a 
henuttful  siie  has  been  bought  in  Mnrsaro- 
pcti  for  the  new  ladles*  home,  and  a  dor- 
mitory for  the  boarding-giris  will  be  built 
as  sODit  as  the  noctled  money  is  received. 

REFORMED   CitURCII   IS   AMKRtCA. 

The  theological  seminary  at  Pidma- 
ner.  India,  has  graduated  its  first  class- 
There  are  lifteen  pupils  in  the  seminary. 

The  pupib  in  Ferris  Seminar)- at  Yoko- 
hama. Japan,  have  a  society  of  the  "  King's 
Daughters."  The)-  are  much  interested  in 
it  and  arc  supporting  IwoSundayschools. 

A  most  valued  native  pastor.  Rev.  Ti- 
I  loat-Lei,  the  pastor  of  An-hai  church,  in 
Japan,  has  lately  died. 

Professor  M.  N.  Wyckoff  writes  from 
Japan  that  ihejjpane&e  students  of  lu-day 
ate  in  morals  Inferior  lo  their  predecessors, 
and  all  the  foremost  native  educators  are 
bew.iiltng  this  and  casting  about  for  a 
remedy. 

MtiTKUDIST   EPI&g01*A[,  Crtt/KLH. 
.SOUTH. 

The  Woman '&  Missionary  Society  has 
ill  iu  China  Mission  Miss  Lochie  Rankin, 
Miss  Anna  J.  Muse,  Miss  Laura  ll.iygoad. 
Miss  Mi!»lrcd  Philiips.  M.D..  Miss  Lou 
Phillips.  Miss  Dona  Hamilton,  Miss  Jennie 
Aikcnson,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Campbell,  Hiss  Kate 
Roberts.  Miss  Emma  Kerr,  Miss  Lula 
Lipscomb,  Miss  Hcttie  Hughes,  Miss  Ada 
Rea)j.in,  Miss  M.  McClellan, 

The  Mission  in  Jaii.in  has  been  re-en- 
forctd  by  Miw  Laur*  C,  Strider  ;ind  Miss 
Dr.  King.  Miss  King  is  a  Chinese  lady, 
educated  in  the  United  Slates,  and  for- 
merly connected  with  the  Reformed  Church 
Mission  in  China. 

McrHonisr  Protestant, 
Rev.  F.  C,  KIdn  lias  returned  to  Japan. 
He  is  st.moned  at  Na^oya.  The  Japan 
Mission  has  been  re-enforced  by  Rev,  E.  H. 
Van  Dyke  and  wife.  The  oihcriwo male 
mit^uionaries  are  Rev.  Mr.  Colhouer  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Morgan, 

Miis  Hattie  E.  Crittenden,  who  has 
been  ill  the  Japan  .Mission,  and  returned  to 
Ihc  United  Stales  in  November  list,  was 
married  in  December  to  Mr.  S.  \V.  Mar- 
gerum. 

The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  received 
last  year  $  1 3.833  98— an  increase  of  $3.cx>o 
over  1888.  The  Home  Mission  Hoard  re- 
ceived (4.19801  dunngi869,bcingthctirst 
yearofits  existence.  The  mcmbershipof  I  he 
Methodist  Protestant  ChurCh  b  I  SOp^yS. 


Sot/TdRKN  Baptist  Cusvkntion. 

Rev.  T.  C,  Untion  and  wife  have  moved 
from  Shanghai  to  Siichow.  A  house  for 
him  is  being  erected  in  the  heart  of  Ihc 
city,  tlirough  the  liberality  of  Mrs.  Vates. 

Rev.  W.  I>.  Powell,  of  Sidiillo.  Mexico, 
writes  that  he  has  baptued  fifty-six  since 
last  May,  He  has  been  making  an  cvan- 
gettring  tour,  during  which  he  traveled 
iwenty-cighl  humlrcd  miles. 

The  native  Baptist  Church  at  Tung- 
chow.  China.  »ends  an  earnest  appeal  to 
the  cjiurclies  in  the  United  Slates  to  send 
mole  missionaries  to  China,  and  rilso^ivlifi 
for  special  prayer  tor  its  mem  hers. 

A  flourishing  night-school  is  being 
maintained  at  Torre  Pcltrcc,  Ilal),  and  13 
aiiendcd,  among  others,  by  a  number  of 
Catholic  young  men. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  Norih 
China  Mission  have  voluntarily  reduced 
their  sdUrics  one  ihirxl  in  order  th<ii  more 
missionaries  may  he  sent  into  the  field. 

The  Southern  Baptists  opened  l.islyciir 
a  Mission  in  Japan  by  sending  Kev,  John 
A,  Krunson  and  wife  and  Mr.  J,  W.  Mc- 
Coltum  and  wife.  They  arc  stationed  at 
Kobe. 

PRESliVTERIAN,  NORTH. 

Dr.  Mary  Blackford  writes  from  Tabriz. 
Persia,  th;^t  during  ilie  past  year  slie  has 
visited  33$  houses,  written  5J9  prescrip- 
tions, had  197  calls  on  her  at  her  office 
for  ireatnient,  received  $94  14  for  visits 
and  medicine,  and  that  thruugh  hermtidi- 
cal  work  many  have  heard  the  Bible  and 
been  told  of  Christ  as  their  Saviour. 

Rev,  F.  t'..  Coan.  of  Oroomiah.  Persia, 
urges  an  incre.ise  m  the  missionary  force, 
as  there  is  much  that  could  be  done  with 
additional  missionaries. 

Dr.  Hunter  Corbelt  has  made  a  suc- 
cessful missionary-  tour  in  the  Shantung 
Province.  Nmctccn  adults  were  bapliicd 
and  admitted  to  Ihc  Church  in  one  town, 
two  of  whom  were  widows  aged  Siaud 
78  years.  The  totid  number  baptised  and 
added  to  the  church  on  prafessionof  faith 
was  53. 

SourHKRN   PRF-'iBVTBRlAN. 

In  the  mission  church  at  Sanin  Luiia, 
Braiil,  arc9i  members.  Thcchurchwas 
org;iniied  live  years  ago. 

Rev,  S,  I,  Woodbrklgc  writes  from 
Chinkiang,  China,  (hal  he  and  Mr.  Bear 
have  been  at  work  in  the  villages  and 
meeting  with  some  success.  He  also 
s.iys:  "The  inherited  aptitude  of  the 
Chinese  to  hale  us,  and  to  believe  every 
thing  any  idle  opium-smoker c-in  circulate 
about  us.  is  incredible.  Deeper  insight 
into  the  heathen  character,  obtained  by 
experience,  reveals  such  a  horrible  condi- 
tion that  ihe  ini<siunary  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  hardened. " 


no 


JVOTI^S  FROM  MISSION  LANDS. 


Rev.  H.  B.  Price  has  moved  from 
Kochi  to  Tokusliima,  Province  of  Awa, 
Japan,  and  Rev.  \V.  B,  Mcllwainc,  who 
has  lately  gone  to  Japan,  will  be  stationed 
at  Kochi, 

A  new  Mission  is  to  be  opened  by  this 
Church  in  the  Congo  Free  State.  Two 
missionaries  leave  for  Africa  this  monih. 
They  are  Rev.  S.  N.  Lapsley,  of  Alabama, 
and  Rev.  W.  H.  Sheppard,  of  Virginia. 

American  Board. 

In  Marsovan,  Turkey,  a  revival  has 
been  in  progress  for  some  weeks,  and  a 
revival  is  also  reported  at  Hadjin,  Turkey. 
In  the  latter  place  over  one  hundred  men 
and  women  have  expressed  a  desire  to 
become  at  once  followers  of  Christ. 

A  new  church  has  been  organized  ai 
Shibetchiya,  Hokkaido,  Japan. 

Miss  Kate  C.  Woodhull,  of  Foochow, 
China,  wishes  a  young  lady  assistani. 
She  is  to  remain  wilh  ihe  doctor  five 
years,  learn  the  Chinese  language  and 
what  she  can  of  medicine  by  assisting  the 
doctor;  then  return  to  tiiis  country  and 
graduate  in  medicine,  to  return  again,  ■.\.\ 
last,  to  China.  Any  one  seeking  such  a 
position  is  lo  confer  wilh  Ur.  Judson 
Smith,  Congregational  House,  Doslon. 
Mass. 

The  year  1S89  was  a  very  prosperous 
one  in  the  Madura  India  Mission.  The 
number  of  adherents  increased  by  83,9. 
which  means  accessions  of  about  1.000. 
There  are  35  churches,  IJ  having  native 
pastors,  and  about  half  of  these  are 
assisted  by  the  Native  Evangelical  So- 
ciety, while  nearly  all  are  supported  with- 
out mission  aid.  The  communicants 
number  3,562. 

The  death  of  Rev.  Joseph  Hardy  Nee- 
sima,  LL.D.,  the  president  of  the  Doshislia 
School  al  Kyoto,  Japan,  is  a  great  loss 
to  the  Christian  missions.  He  was  born 
in  Japan,  February,  1844.  long  before 
Japan  was  opened  to  the  world,  educated 
in  America,  and  returned  to  Japan  in 
1874.  There  were  900  pupils  in  the 
Doshisha.  and  172  of  these  have  con- 
fessed Christ  during  the  past  year. 

American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union. 

Miss  Adele  M.  Fielde  has  been  obliged 
to  leave  China  on  account  of  her  health. 
She  is  now  in  Europe.  She  went  to  the 
mission  field  iwenty-thrce  years  ago. 

Rev.  S.  B.  Partridge  and  wife,  of  Swa^- 
tow.  China,  have  returned  to  the  Unittd 
States.  Mr.  Partridge  went  to  China 
sixteen  years  ago.  and  is  obliged  lo  re- 
turn  on  account  of  his  health. 

Rev.  F.  P.  Sutherland  writes  from  Sai- 
gang.  Burma  :  "  I  am  more  than  encour- 


aged by  what  I  see.  The  great  coming 
work  I  feel  is  to  be  among  the  Burmans." 

Rev.  J,  Kewcoinb  writes  from  Cum- 
bum,  Indi.i  ;  "The  work  here  is  flourish- 
'"g"-  A  genern]  rivival  of  religion  and 
533  jjaptisms.  and  schools  in  good  condi- 
tion, encourage  us  lo  work  on.  I  think 
the  year  will  close  wiiii  ^tw.b.iptisms.  if 
not  more." 

Rev,  J.  B.  Mufphy  ivriles  from  Equator 
Station.  Africa,  that  up  Ihe  Maringu  and 
Lopori  rivers,  on  the  U[iper  Congo,  iis  a 
glorious  opening  for  missionary  work. 
The  people  are  highly  intellfgenl,  very 
indusirioua,  and  most  enthusiastic  in  their 
reception  of  missionaries. 

Rev.  C.  B.  Banks,  of  the  Congo  Mis- 
siion,  writes  ;  "  !  am  going  over  my  trans- 
lation of  St.  John's  (jospel.  and  hope  soon 
lo  have  it  ready  for  writing  out  for  ihe 
publishers," 

Dr.  J.  N.  Cushing,  of  (lurina,  has  com- 
pleted the  revision  of  the  NewTestameni 
in  Shan. 

The  Judson  Memorial  Chapel  at  Man- 
dalay  is  nearly  completed. 

At  Bani^a  VUnttka,  on  the  Congo  River, 
is  a  big  iron  church  sealing  40Q  persons, 
and  it  is  nearly  filled  at  every  service. 
There  arc  three  native  evangeiisls  and 
three  out'Slaiions  wilh  schools.  One  of 
these  is  entirely  paid  for  by  ih*  weekly 
cojitriljulions  of  the  church.  People 
bring  handkerchiefs,  beads,  and  hells  as 
their  contribution 5, 

Protestant    Episcopal. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Abbott  has  de- 
clined the  MissionaryEpiscupate  of  Vedo, 
Jap.in.  to  which  ofScc  he  was  elected  by 
the  General  CoJlVenlicln  last  fall. 

Mr.  J.  Lindsay  Paiton,  of  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  of  \'irginia,  has  been  ap- 
pointed missionary  to  Japan,  the  appoint- 
ineiU  lo  t.ikc  effect  upon  (he  dale  of  his 
ordination  10  the  diaconate  next  sununer. 

Mr,  J.  U.  Hind,  a  iirofessor  in  (he 
Agricultural  College  <if  Maryland,  has 
been  appointed  missionary  teacher  to  (he 
Japan  Mission  wilh  the  expectalion  that 
he  will  be  connected  with  St,  P.iul's 
School,  Tokyo. 

A  new  aialion  has  lately  been  opened 
al  Kioto,  J.npaii.  A  Japanese  house  has 
been  renied,  and  three  young  men  and 
one  woman,  all  Japanese,  have  been  sent 
there  lo  preach  and  te.^ch  and  gather 
logethcr  such  people  as  arc  willitig  to 
hear. 

Mrs.  Kalheriiie  L.  Locke,  wife  of  Rev. 
Arthur  H.  Locke,  of  the  China  Mission, 
and  Mrs.  Belle  T.  Laning.  wife  of  Dr. 
Henry  Laning.of  the  Japan  Mission,  have 
lalcly  died. 


The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  Mis- 
sionarj'  Board  has  appropriated  for  ihe 
present  year  (or  domestic  missions 
$342,484.  q8,  and  for  foreign  missions 
♦  162.50+,  dividolas  follows; 

MisiLonilQ  W^hiiP  Pfople. $1,^6,87*  «B 

Miui«nb>  ImdiBii^. ....--...-...  43,>95  ro 

Mbilani  to  Colsied  People 40.07s  <■> 

Miuioni  loCliincsein  California 500  no 

I'ravetins  Eipfdk^  of  Biihop* y-faa  do 

Mi»iiiliil  in  Cmcc, .,, a,SoD  00 

\li««ianii  an  Africa,- >6,S4^  00 

\tiK«ifln«  >n  China. .. - t^xyf  00 

Miuioni  in  Japan S3'S3*  oo 

Miwiioni  in  Hajti 7.7B0  00 

SuPiwrt  of  Mr.  norden  iBMeiicn 1.400  00 

Aid  ID  dir.2liicil  hi Lviknaries  and  Widows 

pnd  OrpVi^Tif  gf  MB^ionaries, . . , 3.761  00 

The  appropriadon  for  central  expenses 
and  cost  of  administration  is  divided  as 

follows  ; 

Miuinm  10  ColOTCli  Pi»plc $3,63;  50 

f  Jib^T  t^'3pn5*iic  Hi-*^fraji.... '^,500  t»o 

Forei:Bn  Miwicn* 16,500  oq 

T&l»l $35.^37  so 


KolcB  rrum  Illiaslon  Land*. 

The  Rev.  J.  Small,  of  Poona,  India,  says 
that  the  grpat  number  of  Jesuits  who  art 
pouring  into  India  from  Eutope  are  "a 
gre:it  rock  ahead,"  to  which  the  various 
Prolcslant  bodies  must  not  close  their 
eyes. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Muller,  a  traveler  exploring 
Central  America,  found  on  the  Wauks 
River  some  roving  independent  savage 
Iribes  who  worship  the  sun,  moon,  ami 
stars,  lOrlurc  the  body  as  penance,  and 
have  a  blind  faith  in  witchcraft.  Polygamy 
is  practiced  among  them,  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  ihey  are  cannibals. 

Mrs.  Alexander  writes  from  Hamadan, 
Persia  :  "  1  am  grieved  to  tell  you  that  we 
have  been  suffering  petty  persecution  at 
the  handsofMussulmans.  Church  mem- 
bers and  those  who  have  attended  service 
have  been  arrested,  and  only  released  after- 
a  bribe  had  been  given.  Soldiers  watch 
at  the  church-door  every  Sunday,  and  woe 
to  any  unfortunate  Mohammedan  found 
worshiping  with  us.  Hcis  seized  tnstanter 
and  taken  to  the  guard-house." 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  issued  a  de- 
cree forbidding  the  slave-trade  throughout 
the  whole  Ottoman  Empire.  The  first  arti- 
cle makes  it  illegal  for  black  slaves  to  be 
brought  into  or  laken  out  of  the  empire, 
and  puts  slave-traders  beyond  the  pro- 
tectionot  the  law,  Article  second  makes 
exception  of  slaves  going  out  of  the  empire 
witli  their  masters  in  the  capacity  of  do- 
mestics, and  also  of  slaves  who  are  sailors. 
Yet  all  such  are  to  have  certificates  of 
ownerslnp  and  location.  If  the  attempt  is 
made  to  take  slaves  out  of  the  sultan's 
jurisdiction  without  such  certificates,  they- 
become  free  by  that  very  act. 


AN  APPEAL   FROM  JAPAN. 
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Eritrea  is  Ihc  name  ];ivcii  ii>  the  Iiaiiaix 
icnilory  along  the  Red  Sea  in  Africa. 
wh»cl>  h»s  been  creeled  irilo  a  ccloiiy.  miiJ 
oiTt  il  viill  be  placed  three  Italian  citizens 
who  ihall  be  called  pr(rf«l5.  Th«sc.  to- 
friher  with  (he  cominaiHicr  ortiic  Italian 
iroopc  In  Africa,  will  con&iiiuie  u  couneil 

Rer.  C.  C.  Newton  writes  of  the  people 
«j  Logos.  Africa:  "No  people  on  earlli 
■en)  the  Gospel  more.  They  believe  in  a 
detil  and  worship  him,  not  l>ecause  lh«y 
think  he  will  do  ihem  good,  btil  herausc 
they  think  thai,  &o  long  as  they  starve 
utdwonliiphim.hcwill  do  them  notiarcn. 
One  hundred  and  6fiy  childien  .-ire 
tMght  daily  the  word.  It  i»  pleasing 
10  note  Ihc  progress  the  chililrcn  make. 
Many  nioiher*  thanked  me  for  the  cti- 
CMiniEcmcni  pven  the  st^hcol  in  which 
tbcir  children  leam  of  Je&us." 

A  misnofiary  at  tUnunaconda,  India, 
witter  of  a  young  Brahman  who  is  now 
Kd^ing  to  leam  all  he  can  of  Christ inciity. 
Two  years  ago,  when  hcwas  preparing  lor 
nKUricDlaiion  inoneol  the  government  col - 
^H^fcs.  he  Vi'as  a  sinccic  worshijicr  of  the 
^l^addess  of  wisdom,  and  daily  spent  much 
\^  'mK  in  walking  round  and  round  hvi 
ihnne.  muttering  her  name  .ind  offering 
Dowers  to  gain  her  favor  ;  but  hr  failed  lo 
pus  his  examination,  and  became  so  dis- 
gDSud  with  the  goddess  that  he  slopped 
wanhiping  her.  He  thinks  now  that  if 
bt  had  i^prni  in  study  liic  time  M>;ij.tett  at 
btr  shrine  he  would  have  parsed  hi.s  cxain- 
■fulion.  He  has  given  up  his  idotatn-  and 
praift  to  Oo<]  alone. 

The  city  of  Tarsus,  in  Asia  Minor,  ha.t  u 
pcfuUiion  of  nrariy    jo.ooo    Mohainme- 
4ua    Fcllahccns,    Armenians.    Wrecks, 
Citholics.    anil    ProleMarils.     Missionary 
*nrk  among  Turkish-speaking  people  has 
Wen  carried  on  here  for  ihiriy-five  years 
amid    great  difficulties  and   discourage- 
nrnis.    Though  there  is  not  yet  a  church 
building.  3  common  dwelling,  somewhat 
fitted  up  a&  a  chapel,  having  been  used  all 
theie  years,  still  hundreds  of  immortal 
Souls   hare   here    heard   ihe  Gospel    and 
scores  found  life  everlasting.     Many  lutve 
been  called  to  their  heavenly  home,  while 
many  more  have  returned  to  their  mount- 
ain villages,  carrying  the  good   news  of 
sah'atioii  toothers.    At  present  the  church 
membership  is  90.  ol  whom  3S  united  hst 
Winter,  through  ilie  quiet  inworliitig  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,     The  whole  I'roicsunt  coin- 
tnunily  is  about  lya. 

Rev.  T.  S.  Tyng  writes  from  Japan  : 
"Ouf  dilliculiics  here  arc  greatly  increased 
by  the  (act  that  unprincipled  politicians 
are  making  use  of  the  KuddhistB  (or  their 
own  ends.     They  have   foimed  an  nssu- 


ciation  with  the  ircmendousnamcof  .^itmi' 
//('•/>«Au  Daiiia  Dan.  or  Cirand  Union 
(il  I,o)al  Subjects  nf  the  Eiiipcrorniid  De- 
vout BuddliiMs.  Even  this  long  iransla- 
tion  (lociinol  (juitc  convey  the  full  meaning 
of  Ihc  original.  Daiiio  meaning  unity  in 
eiseiitiiilK,  and  indicating  that  different 
Buddhist  sects  and  political  parties  arc  to 
sink  their  minor  differences  and  unite  upon 
those  points  that  are  cvmmon  to  all.  In 
this  arc  enrolled,  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, many  of  the  Iwitc-r  class  of  people. 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  lower  claue«. 
AvKDciate  mcml>rr5  pay  r  fee  of  30  cents, 
full  members  s^  cents,  and  managers  ^\ . 
Their  tactics  toward  Chrisiianity  arc  al- 
inuiil  altogether  ccn6ned  to  a  system  of 
'  boycottmg.'  CKtending  to  all  maitrrs  o( 
social  and  business  inlcrcogrse." 

The  Rev.  J.  Milton  Greene,  D.D.,  wnt- 
in;;  from  Mexico,  mentions  the  following 
diRicultics  encountered  in  Mexico  by 
Christian  missionaries :  First,  the  igno- 
rance uf  the  people :  not  more  than  one  in 
five  being  able  tore-iJ.  Second.  The  pov- 
cny  of  ihciicoplc;  the  ordinary //»»  or 
farm-hand  receives  ntn  more  than  35 
cents  a  day  for  his  Ulior.  Thirtj.  The 
race  prejudices  of  the  people,  fe.-iring  thai 
the  missionaries  arc  emissaries  of  the 
United  States  to  secure  the  annexation  of 
iheir  country.  I-'o«rth,  The  lack  of  char- 
acter of  the  Mexican  people.  Fifth.  The 
power  of  priestly  influence.  To  espouse 
the  evangrtical  faith  is  to  fall  under  Ihc 
pnesily  b.in,  and  thus  become  an  outcast 
from  the  circles  of  Invored  society.  Sisth. 
Social  persecution  visited  upon  all  ev:iti- 
Rclical  Christians.  Seventh,  Disbelief. 
Many  who  have  been  alienated  from  Ro- 
manism by  its  absurdities.  inconMatcncics, 
ami-patriotic  principles  and  history,  and 
the  vicious  character  and  conduct  of  the 
priesthood,  have  abjured  all  faith  in  any 
form  of  Christian  te:iching  and  worship. 


An  Appeal  rrvu  Japani 

(An  urgtet  at>pcAl  intlcruilViy  chm  Rlilicpm  uni]  by 
lh«  Ucnernl  .Mlulnnury  C'loiniiim.) 

We,  the  members  of  the  Japan  Meih- 
{Klist  Kpikcupal  Mission  stationed  at  Na- 
gasaki, would  respectfully  and  pravcr- 
fully  call  attention  to  the  following  state- 
ments, introducing  ihcm  with  the  preamble 
adopted  by  the  General  Missionary  Com- 
mittee, which  was  ordered  inserted  at  ihe 
head  of  contingent  appropriations: 

■"The   General    Missionary  Committee, 

frreatly  regretting  its  inabiliivio  make  the 
ollowing  -appropriations,  which  are  very 
urgently  needed,  orders  them  lobe  placet) 
in  the  liM  of  appropriations  as  contin- 
gent on  .special  contributions  for  purposes 
named, and  earnestly  calls  ihcaticnlion  uf 
our  wealthy  and  benevolent  people  toi1ie»e 
objects,  in  hope  that  they  may  be  provided 


for  bv  gencTTios special  contributions  with- 
out diverting  the  regular  contributions  of 
the  donors.' 

Among  the  contingent  appropriations 
which  are  thus  ofificially  recogniwd  as  ur- 
gently needed  is  "Sj.ooo  for  a  dormitory 
in  Nagasaki.  Japan,  on  condition  that  it  be 
contributed  for  the  purpow  " 

Ininakingour  appeal  wc  ask  you  locon- 
sider  { 1 )  what  we  are  here  to  do :  (2)  what 
we  have  done  and  are  doing,  and  (3)  what 
wc  need  in  onler  to  meet  the  obligations 
now  resting  upon  us. 

I.  We  lire  here  (1)  (o  lead  young  men 
to  Christ,  "to  prepare  ihem  for  right  liv- 
ing "  in  the  highest  sense,  and  to  assist 
them  in  the  formation  of  right  characters. 
The  late  Dr.  Curry  never  uttered  a  truer 
statement  than  that  "Education,  unless  it 
has.iilecided  infu«ionof  speciticnlly  Chriv 
tbn  elements,  tends  directly  and  with  fatal 
certainty  tow-ird  skepttdsin,  and  to  beget 
a  spirit  ul  destructive  ijueMioning  respect- 
ing all  that  pertains  to  supernaiur.il  relig- 
ion." Thi«  is  just  wh.1t  Ihe  government 
schools  of  Japan,  excellent  as  the)'  are  in 
many  resprctn,  are  tloing,  and  we  are  here 
to  counteract  their  influence  by  winning 
young  men  to  Christ  and  prep.iring  them 
for  usefulness. 

{31  We  are  here  lo  raise  up  leaders. 
teachers,  and  prcaehcrs,  who  shall  mold 
the  thought  of  the  li,ooo.,ooo of  this  island. 
Chin^ci  Gnkkwan  (Cobleigh  Seminary)  is 
the  only  Methodist  school,  and  with  two 
exceptions  the  only  Christian  school  open 
to  young  mm  in  this  island  and  among 
lhi«  vast  popul.ition.  This  is  the  inland 
that  has  given  to  new  Japan  most  of  her 
great  leaders.  Shall  the  next  generation 
of  ihesc  be  Christian? 

I.  We  hare  done  and  are  doing  this 
work  as  may  he  seen,  (i)  Asan  r^angel- 
iiing  agency  our  school  has  not  its  superior 
in  this  island,  if  in  Japan.  In  the  three 
years.  i886-g.  over  one  hundred  of  our 
students  were  converted  and  brought  into 
Ihe  Church.  At  the  close  ol  our  revival 
last  year  thirty  per  cent,  uf  our  boarders 
and  twenty-live  percent,  of  our  day  stti- 
dcnis  were  Christians.  This  is  the  highest 
average  of  our  Christian  day  students  in 
the  history  of  the  school  and  the  highest 
of  which  we  have  heard,  the  usual  average 
being  fronn  three  per  cent,  lo  iw-enty  |»ftr 
cent.  On  a  certain  day  recently  an  exam* 
ination  of  our  classes  was  made  with  the 
following  result : 

Com  ™rwj  i  n 
CtiritlUnk     (hit  xhoul. 

No.  in  1 11  Acail.  Clou    99  8 

Nu.  'a\   II  Acad.  Clau  11          II  7 

No.  ill      I  .\cd(l.  Ctau  16          10  9 

No.  ill    II  Prep.  CUm  3}         18  17 

No.  in  Ii'K|>.  AClavs  S3         ij  t$ 

No.  in  1  frcp.  B  Clau  41           6  6 

This  does  not  indicate  our  total  enroll- 
ment.    The  students  in  the  lower  classes 
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have  been  wiih  u»bu(  it  sJwrl  lime,  hence 
the  1aT£C  number  of  unconverted.  Quite 
ATcligtous  aw^kcnin^  Is  bcginninj*  to  be 
tdt.  Ten  have  been  recently  convi-ncd 
and  others  arc  inquiting. 

(jj  We  ate  tmining  leachens  for  our 
own  nnil  other  schocU,  Some  who  hnvc 
gone  from  usarciti)jOvcrnincnt  employ  Slid 
are  exercising  a  ^ud  influence.  We  find 
ihai  ourvciybcat  teachers  arc  ihosc  whuin 
we  have  raised  up  and  trained.  Among 
others  wc  have  one  from  Mr.  Fuku/awa'a 
famous  school  {now  a  uniirersityj  and  one 
from  the  Imperial  University. 

(3)  We  arc  rnising  up  and  training 
Mfthodisi  [)n.-iic!i<.T».  Of  iht  five  young 
men  in  our  moit  .idt-anced  iheologiral 
cla.-is  four  have  Itceu  cunvcrlcd  ami  cidlcd 
to  preach  since  coming  here.  Three,  not 
yet  in  the  theological  dcpartinetit,  but  who 
feci  called  to  preach,  were  also  converted 
in  our  sebool.  Som«  who  came  here 
Christians  to  study  English  hiivc  been 
called  to  preach,  ancl  are  tiuw  in  the  the- 
ological dcparlincni.  Wiiat  more  iitofit- 
ablc  work  can  we  poswbly  do  ihan  itiii  of 
raising  up  a  consecrated  native  miniatry? 

3.  Wr  nrcd,  in  order  10  meet  the  obliga- 
tion resting  upon  uk.  $;.ooo  lmmetli.-)tcly,  to 
aid  in  erecting  another  auiliihle  building 
for  dormitory  purposes  and  lor  recitaiion- 
rcoms.  ( 1 1  Wc  need  this  to  incrvue  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools.  Our  buildings 
are  inadcquftic,  and  <|uitc  unsuiled  to  the 
nced>of<i  growing  mission  school.  For 
the  paM  two  years  w*  have  hod  to  rent 
very  unsuitable:  buildings  outside  Tot  the 
Hcconinioilation  of  our  bo:irders.  When 
It  IS  rciDcnibcrcU  that  from  fifiy  percent, 
to  nmety  per  cunt,  of  our  bojirders  lic- 
conic  Christians,  and  only  from  three  per 
ceni.  to  twcniy-fivc  per  cent,  of  our  day 
itudrnlH,  It  behooves  us  to  provide  suit- 
able buildings  in  which  to  house  and  re- 
strain them.  Again,  wc  wish  to  rc.ich.  not 
only  the  young  men  i>(  Nag^isiiki,  but  of 
the  whole  island,  and  in  order  to  do  this 
Wc  must  have  more  roont, 

(3)  Wc  need  the  new  building  tli.it  we 
may  keep  up  with  the  spirit  of  the  times 
in  Nagasaki.  This  old  and  consen'aiive 
city  has  taken  on  new  life.  Every  lot  in 
the  foreign  concession  has  been  taken 
up  and  new  buildings  arc  being  rapidly 
erected.  The  native  ciiy  is  makmg  rapid 
strides  in  the  line  of  improvement*  and  is 
increasing  in  population  daily.  The  in- 
crease of  business  demands  an  increase 
in  the  knowledge  of  ICnglish.  and  wc  arc 
here  to  supfily  thai  need  and  to  turn  the 
attention  of  these  ambitious  young  men 
Chnstward.     .Shall  wc  do  it  ^ 

(3)  W^e  need  ilits  new  building  to  aid 
in  solving  the  question  of  self-support, 
cne  of  the  most  important  quralions  con- 


necle«I  with  mission  work.  A  certain 
number  of  teacher),  foreign  and  native, 
is  neerted  in  any  successful  graded  school 
here.  As  the  numlier  of  students  in- 
creases the  revenue  increases  and  the 
school  becomes  more  and  nwrc  self-sup- 
porting. In  our  judgment  thcschool,  with 
the  additional  doimitory  building. can  be 
mndc  entirely  self-supporting  with  the 
«Kce]»ion  of  the  expenses  of  the  foreign 
teacher*. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Bishop  Fowler 
when  here  a  year  ago.  concurred  in  by  all 
the  missionaries  here,  that  the  erection  of 
a  new  and  suitable  dormitory  building 
would  secure  the  addition  of  300  students 
immediately.  He  also  said  :  "  If  you  (sub- 
scribers] can  help  this  new  building  cnler- 
priite,  you  will  strike  the  l.argr-st  returns 
for  Christ  and  fiis  kingdom  known  to  inc 
anywhere  in  the  world."  This  was  just 
fts  the  Itinhop  left  J.ipan. 

Bisbop  Andrews,  when  here,  urged  the 
erection  of  another  building  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  and  strongly  indorsed 
our  estimate. 

Bishop  Merrill  (in  charge  of  Japan  1  did 
the  same  by  moving  the  conditional  ap- 
proprialion  of  fs.ooo,  when  it  was  found 
that  the  item  couki  not  be  included  in  the 
regular. 

By  authority  uf  the  (jener.d  Missionary 
Cominittet;  wc  now  appeal  to  the  Church. 
and  a.ik  you,  reader,  to  help  uh.  if  you 
cannot  give  us  a  large  amount,  will  you 
give  lis  something?  Wc  especially  request 
that  when  you  have  determined  what 
amount  you  will  give  to  our  building  en- 
terprise yoii  will  al  onc«  inform  the  sec- 
retaries nl  New  York,  ot  the  Rev,  .\I.  S. 
Hard,  Ringhamlon.  N.  Y,.  or  thv  Kcv,  C. 
Itishop,  653  Walnut  Street,  Chicago. 

J.  C.Daviscn,  r.  E. 
C  BrsHop. 

D.  S.  Spfncer. 

H,  fl.  JUHNSIIK, 

E.  R.  Ktfl.KKRSON. 


*<Tlio  I.lltln  niwlanarjr," 

The  Litik  Miaionai^y.  commencing 
with  the  A[iri!  number,  has  been  changed 
from  a  four-page  to  an  eigJit-p.ige  paper, 
the  pages  ilic  same  site  as  those  of  the 
Pittur*  Lfssmt  Pap^.  The  price  is  only 
six  cents  a  year  per  copy  when  twenty  or 
more  copies  are  sent  to  one  .iddress.  The 
contents  ol  the  April  number  ate : 

Two  pictures  of  Hindu  fakirs.  A  pict- 
ure of  Bishop  Thoburn.  uf  India.  A  pict- 
ure of  three  girls  who  met  to  form  a 
missiun.try  nuciciy.  There  i>  also  reading- 
matter  and  stories  on  the  following  iiub- 
jccis: 

Religious  Teachers  in  India. 

A  Doys'  School  in  India. 


Asking  Questions  of  Hindu  Boys, 

Relief  in  Transmigration  of  Souls. 

Fakirs  of  India. 

Worshiping  Snakes  in  India. 

Bishop  Thobum.  of  India. 

The  Sacred  Kivcrof  India. 

Three  Missionary  Uirls. 

A  Penny  Tract. 

Notes  About  India. 

Methodiit  Episcopal  Missions  in  Indii.* 

Tlic  Child  Missionary. 

Little  People  and  Missions. 

The  Spirit  in  the  Srvakc. 

The  Seeing  Nole. 

Worshiping  a  I'iciurc. 

The  Spirit  in  a  Kitten. 

UowinglD  an  Idol. 

The  Changed  Man. 

Th<*  Cnd  of  Self,  restraint. 

Qui-siionson  India. 

Questions  ami  Answers  on  the  Mis- 
sionitry  Society,  taken  from  "The  Great 
CoiMmission,"  an  Easter  Mi5Aion.iry  rxer- 
cisc. 

The  editor  of  GoSPEl.  W  ALL  LANDS  is 
the  editor  of  the  Utile  Mitsionary. 

Every  month  it  wdl  contain  the  same 
variety  of  subjects  and  a  missionary'  les- 
son. Examine  it  and  see  if  you  wish  to 
iiitroilucL-  it  into  your  Sunday-school.  A 
sampk'  copy  will  be  sent  free  on  applica- 
tion to  the  pubiisticrs.  Hunt  &  Eaton, 
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"  lillllK  MlHtnNBrr*'  ffnr  nay. 

The  Lsttle  .\fissiomtry  for  May  will 
contain : 

A  picture  of  the  God  Ravana  of  India;  a 
picture  of  the  God  G.incsh  ;  a  picture  of  a 
Chinese  lioy  and  a  Chinese  girl :  a  picture 
representing  travel  in  Java  \  a  picture  ol  a 
boy  receiving  .i  missionary  letter:  a  pict- 
ure of  a  gir!  who  gave  her  doll  to  missions. 

Also  reading  and  short  stories  about : 

The  God  Kavana. 

The  Tiger  at  the  White  God's  Shriite. 

Learning  Bible  Verses  tn  Indiit. 

Tlie  gnd  Cianc^b. 

A  God  for  the  Kitchen. 

Loving  the  Boys  best  In  China. 

Going  to  Juggernaut. 

Johnny's  Letter  from  China. 

A  Little  Girl's  Money. 

.Malaysia  and  its  People. 

Methodist  Kpiscopal  Mission  in  Ma 
laysia. 

Missionary  Rain. 

MaKiy  Children. 

Notes  from  Heathen  Lands. 

IJahy  Nell  and  her  IJolly. 

A  School  in,  Madagascar. 

liucsiian»  on  MaUysia. 

There  Is  nothing  better  to  interest 
the  children  in  misuons.  Samolc  copy 
free. 


Bug«na  n,  Srolth,  D,[X. 


MAY,   i890. 
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^oftry  :mli  >oug. 


A  Prater  fur  31  LiN  ion  a  rips. 

UY  r.  J.  STEVKNS. 

Chri$lian  workers  f;ir  away —    l  If  Ihey  llute  otic»  liehoid. 
Now    for  ihciii    \*'c   liow   and    Members  of   their  own  loved 

pray ;  '         fyUI. 

Jesus.  .Snviour,  let  (iKrlighi  May  ihe  pai-cni  jiaihw.iy  bless 

Flood  llicirway  wiiK  blessings  \  In  lis  pure  unselfishness  ; 

brighl;  \  Writing  on  tlieir  lilllc  hcans 

For    thy    work    suMuin    and   All  tlic  falih  that  love  impans  \ 

ncriT,  (iicc  Ibem  niarj  years,  ;tnil  fill 

Ami  wlicrcvcr  cJillcii  lo  serve,   *  Willi  desire  to  do  thy  will. 
Lord,   will   iliou   ]>re[iarc    the 
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field" 
Fur  a  rich  abundant  yield  ! 

Since  afar  from  tindrcd  dcnr, 

Father,  Brother,  be  lIiou  iieiir ; 

May  ihey  know  the  holy  lie* 

Which  a  trxjst  in  ihcc  su|). 
plies. 

lie  ihcir  Counsclciraiid  Fncnd; 

Be  their  Kin^;  protect,  de- 
fend. 

Shelter  from  the  sun  by  day. 

Nightly  all  their  fears  allay. 

Freely  give  the  Spirit's  r.iin. 
The  ingiith'iiiig  of  ihif  grain  ; 
Precious  snuls,  a  harvest  great. 
Lifted  lolbi'ir  irae  estate; 
Make  them  «vith  thy  word  tu 

Mniie 
AH  ilie  enemies  of  light ; 
Sweej}in^  heathen  gloom  away 
With  the  [)pcning  of  day. 


Lonl,  ihy  promises  we  plentl ; 
As  thou  kiiowcst  all  their  need. 
Wilt  thou  every  ivani  supply  ; 
(irani  thcin  wisdom   Irom  on 

high. 
ilc.iUh  »nd  strength  and  icngll') 

of  tliiys 
i-rccly  offered  for  ihy  pt.iisc. 
l-'ood   and    raimcni.  rest   aw\ 

cheer. 
Sw\  of  i]uiy  knowledge  clear  1 

And  when  end  lire's  toil  and 

tear. 
When  they  shall  the  summons 

hear, 
Open  heaven,  O  Lord,  for  them. 
And  the  New  Jerusalem, 
liear,  suuain  llirm  by  thy  grace 
'Till  llicy  stand  before  thy  facc- 
Thou  shall  h,ivelheElorythcn  ; 
All    wc   4isk    ihrougb    ChrUi, 

Amen. 


"My    Wt*ttlth.v    Nt'iiihlMir." 

UY  KUZA  CARROLL  . IK El.t- 

\"oi)  mny  see  him  yonder ;  he's  apt  to  be  niciry. 

So  that  .iccounU  for  the  smile  on  his  fiice. 
Vri,  1  know  that  his  coat  is  shabby,  very ; 

And  Ills  reUdcnce  isn't  a  cosliy  place  : 
llul  he  has  his  capital  finely- invested. 

And  it's  bringing  liiin  interest  every  day. 
O.  he  is  a  forlunalc  nvin.  I  can  tcM  you — 

My  wealthy  ncighhor  jii\i  over  the  way. 

It  wasn't  much  tli.it  thi-  citan  invested— 

I  think  a  few  hundred  dollara  or  v>. 
It  was  all  that  he  had,  and  his  frieitds  proirsicd— 

They  thought  he  was  foolish  to  let  it  go. 
Itiil  he  lent  it  out  to  the  Lord  of  heaven— 

(He  told  ine  about  it  the  other  (L-iy) 
And  he  s.iys  his  returns  nrc  simply  tremendous — 

My  wealthy  neighbor  jij«t  over  the  way. 

Why.  since  he  lent  out  his  bit  of  treasure 
His  joy  seems  more  than  his  heart  can  hold ; 

And  his  face  is  bright  with  a  richer  ple.isure 
Than  if  be  had  struck  on  a  mine  of  gold ! 


K\v\  his  ^ymJWt^ie9  have  broadened  so  wklcly, 
He'i  a  different  man  from  Ihe  man  he  was  then; 

He  can't  ilu  enough  for  the  cause  of  Jesus, 
Or  work  enough  for  his  fellow-men. 

\t%  :  I  think  my  neighbor  Is  right  in  the  matter — 

Hi»  jiionej'  is  safe,  his  relurns  arc  sore  ; 
He  ncedn*!  {e,ir  that  his  bank  will  shatter. 

And  he  be  lelt  dependent  anti  poor. 
Ah  yes,  he's  a  fortunate  man,  and  a  happy ! 

Anil  I  should  Iw  glad  if  I  knew  to-elay 
That  I  had  as  much  treasure  laid  up  in  heaven 

As  my  wealthy  neighbor  just  over  the  way. 


^^orlft,  3i'lorli,  Storij. 
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The  ExpHiittion  of  the  Last  Command. 
iiv  w.  I!.  MUKat:,  M.D. 

With  the  light  of  the  nineteenth  century  making  til 
modern  time  a  d,ay  of  excellent  brightnc«:,  there  may 
well  DCCLir  the  (iiifslion  as  lo  whether  there  might  not 
be  sotncthing  done  in  the  way  of  missionary  edort  which 
would  rcsuU  in  the  accomjili^htnent  of  the  la«t  Christian 
command  more  expeditiously,  more  perfectly,  and  more 
in  the  iiiaiiiier  worthy  of  the  lime,  than  is  agreeable  to 
the  Tncthods  pursued  a«  the  stereotyped  rule  of  action. 
Cannot  the  work  of  uiissionx  be  advanced  so  as  lo  l)e 
in  consonantc  with  the  fashion  of  new  things  and  yet 
lose  nothing  of  its  pristine  worth  ? 

There  is  noihirg  irreverent  about  the  question  or  about 
the  ]i!ain  statement  of  the  fact  tbat  the  great  cause  de- 
mands olhi:r  i>]ans  and  a  dJfEcrcnt  course  from  that 
which  characterizes  the  [irosecution  of  ihe  work.  Be- 
yond <|tie8tion  a  grc.il  deal  has  been  act^oniplishcd.  but 
alllicsamc  time  there  ^clnajn^a  vaM  ainuunt  of  labor  to  be 
done,  for  which  the  exerted  me.mfi  -nre  st-arcely  adequate 
when  meastjrcd  by  the  line  anil  plummet  of  the  hour. 
There  is  no  other  occupation  of  tn.-inkind  which  runs  >nfl 
the  »ame  ruts  that  it  did  n  inetcen  hundred  yearn  ago.  and 
there  does  not  obtain  a  single  valid  rea.son  why  the  disci- 
plingoflEie  nations  should  const iluie  at;  exceptional  cnse.  ■ 

It  i»  not  conceivable  that  the  Founder  of  Cbristianily  ^ 
can  regard  with  wholesome  favnr  the  truth  that  the  toil 
and  task  of  his  prescripiion  should  not   be  kept  apace 
with  uthcr  occupations  and  einployments  of  much  IcMi  ^ 
impori.incc.     While  there  arc  none  so  indiscreet  or  in-  ■ 
cautiou-v  as  to  seriously  propose  any  departure  from  the 
rules  laid  down  by   the  Christ,  it   is  nevertheless  sufli- 
cicnlly  palvnt  ihat,  if  a  new  intcri)retalion  cannot  beH 
given  to  the  command  of  Olivet,  that  command  may  re-  " 
ceivc  a  development  in  accordance  with   the   most   re- 
cent valuation  of  knowledge.     Such   dcvclopnicnt,   and  fl 
such  conformity  to  the  time,  need  not,  and  must  not,  " 
lose  from    its  stniclure   the    one   underlying   principle, 
"  Co,  preach." 

That  which  is  todo  is  to  adapt  that  principle  to  the 
course  and  the  manner  of  to.day.  Though  the  fanner 
employ  improved  «ia«hi]icry  in  the  sowing,  hart-csting, 
and  threshing  of  wheat,  the  labor  i»  a»  conformabk  to 
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the  raciorshi[>  ai  light,  heat,  moislitre  and  exercised 
force  IS  when  ihtf  peasant  of  ihe  time  of  ihe  Casars 
buried  the  grain  with  his  fool,  harvested  it  with  the  rude 
sickle,  *nd  threshed  ii  with  fi-et  of  hiit  ox.  The  same 
would  be  true  uf  Ilie  work  uf  the  niissiunary  were  it 
leavened  by  llic  progressive  spirit.  Whatever  tiieans. 
may  be  adopted*  the  fuclorahip  uf  the  divine  Spiiil  still 
ibidea,  and  the  acts  of  goinj^,  and  tlie  attitude  of 
preaching,  are  not  other  th;in  the  Kamc  that  ihey  always 
hare  been.  There  awurcdly  is  a  "diversity  nf  gifts," 
and  it  lies  in  the  line  of  duty  that  they  be  accepted  and 
monifetied 

There  \^  no  innovation  about  it,  and  there  has  not  to 
be  an  inception  of  effort.  The  adcplation  has  already 
b^un.  In  addition  to  ihc  action  of  fundamental  prop- 
agation there  is  the  auxiliary  assistance  of  the  teacher 
:ind  the  phyaician,  and  tite  potential  ;iid  of  the  press, 
vnriou*  modern  inventions,  diplomatic  protcciioii,  and 
the  practical  application  of  the  spirit  of  advancing 
I  ivilizalion.  None  deny  that  the  miisionary  pre,-ichcr 
has  powerful  help  from  the  exercise  of  the  sciences  of 
medicine  and  pedagogy,  and  from  the  art  uf  printing. 
A»  well  there  is  a  gain  of  gi^at  inlluence  in  the  agency 
iA  the  sciences  of  invention  and  political  place.  How- 
ever talented  and  enthusiastic  a  missionary  may  be,  it  is 
to  his  incalculable  advantage  if  he  is  skilled  to  heal  the 
»ick  and  leach  the  young,  or  if  he  has  behind  him  the 
repotaiion  of  coming  from  a  great  and  enlightened 
CQualrj'  like  the  Uniteil  States  or  <»reat  Britain;  or  if  he 
can  command  and  operate  the  telegraph,  the  steain- 
eagine,  or  the  improved  implements  of  hiisI>andTy. 

These  facts  being  obvious  and  conspicuous,  there  is 
both  encouragement  and  inducement  to  go  still  further. 
ind  bring  the  ayslcm  to  a  higher  plane  iind  more  in 
hAnnciny  with  the  demands  of  the  age.  Other  exertions 
jre  justifiable.  "These  ought  ye  lo  have  done,  and  not 
tokavc  the  other  uiidone."  Plainly  and  incontroverti- 
btf,  any  endeavor  is  warrantable  if  il  i»  of  auch  a 
rfiaTa<'ter  that  it  commands  the  approbation  of  the  spirit 
•bich  IS  dcmonitrabtc  ;is  the  "  missionary'  spirit." 

Naturally  there  arc  acts  and  deeds  of  i;ood  worlli  .ind 
ijcncy,  which,  though  adniii^sible,  are  iiol  feasible 
(imply  IxN'juse  their*  i*.  the  human  spirit  of  progress 
(ii'licr  than  the  divine.  Tlui:s.  the  <'hri>tian  religion  can- 
.^o|  be  spread  as  a  component  of  popular  opinion,  or  of 
inniiuest,  or  of  migration.  Kvangeluing  efforts  of  thf  kind 
of  I'lliUs.  l_'hry.M»*lom,  and  Honoratus  can  h;irdly  br  ap- 
prupriale.  Aggressive  energy  of  the  uicdiiev;>]  type  is 
not  to  be  accounted  timely.  F,ff<irt<  of  exi-ellent  results 
in  Christian  pulpits  are  nut  calculated  lo  be  attended 
wiih  the  Mine  measure  of  success  when  put  forth  in  a 
^cithen  land.  Thcve  inadcpiacies  speuk  as  elvqucnlly 
ai  the  successful  operations,  and  j}oint  the  same  issue. 
The  auxiliary  endeavors  must  be  encouraged,  and 
'-rWn  must  be  added  to  their  number. 

H'fiat  Olhtrsf  The  queslton  may  be  imswercd  by  a 
{■roposition.  If  there  could  be  an  arrangement  whereby 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  could  have  the  doctrines  of 
nhtr  notable   religion)  brought  iiit(>  lianiKjuy,    tvonid 


not  the  ends  of  true  discipling  be  served?  The  answer 
cannot  lie  any  thing  else  than  affirmative,  as.  in  fac  I,  the 
making  of  such  a  possibility  iti  to  earn  receptivity,  a 
condition  placed  in  demand  as  a  factorship  in  further- 
ance of  the  divine  command.  But  cm  there  be,  by 
any  possibility,  a  reconciliation  of  the  Eastern  religions 
(for  example)  with  thai  of  the  Christ?  Is  such  a  recon- 
ciliation within  the  power  and  province  of  the  mis- 
sionary ? 

This  would  be  tantamount  to  a  treaty,  and,  looked  at 
in  the  right  light,  a  treaty  is  allowable  and  eminently 
proper.  U>  make  reference  to  two  religions,  with  point.« 
of  agreement  existing  belween  ihein.  and  on  this  fact 
predicate  with  confidenec  the  belief  that  a  treaty  of 
peace  can  be  adjusted  between  either  one  cif  them  and 
Christianity.  .Mthough  so  apparently  opjiosed  as  sys- 
tems, there  iti  surely  nu  va<(t  moral  gulf  »cparatingj 
Christianity  and  Nfohammedanism  on  th<>  one  hand,  or 
Christianity  and  Hinduism  on  the  other.  Not  improba- 
bly a  middle  term  can  be  discovered  or  determined 
between  the  two  ftyslems.  Indeed,  such  a  term  is  not 
far  from  present  recognition.  Let  uslook  a  litilecloser 
at  the  matter. 

The  Christian  and  the  Mussulman  have  reason  to 
look  upon  each  other  as  of  near  relationship.  They  are 
both  children  of  Judaism,  insisting  with  et^ual  clearness 
and  force  on  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God.  Mo- 
hammed's conceptions  on  this  subject  were  exccedingljTj 
severe,  but  none  more  so  than  tho.se  of  the  sincere! 
Christian.  To  this  doctrine  is  joined  that  of  the  divine 
attributes,  and  there  is  no  f'hristian  but  who  can  sub- 
scribe to  the  cardinal  cx]>reBsion.  "There  is  no  good' 
but  fiod."  Ii  is  important  lo  keep  in  mind  tlial  the 
two  names  Islam  and  .\llali  are  as  much  the  key  lu  tlic 
Christian's  apprehension  of  the  divine  nature  as  they 
are  to  the  Muslim's.  Ity  "  Islam  "  is  understood  com- 
plete resignation  to  tiod's  ivill;  picrfcct  submission  of 
the  man  and  the  human  nature  lo  the  will  of  Cod 
Almighty,  .\*  Carl  vie  puts  the  intfrprt-iaiion,  the 
"whole  strength  lies  in  resigned  sublIli^»ion  to  him, 
whatsoever  he  does  lo  us.  The  thing  he  sends  to  us, 
were  it  death,  or  worse  than  death,  shall  be  best."  "If 
ihifi  be  Islam."  says  (loethe.  *'do  we  noi  all  live  in 
Islam  ?"  Yes,  all  of  us  that  have  any  mortal  life.  Wcall 
live  so.  There  \h  nut  a  missionary  or  n  Christian  of  any 
kind  who  cannot  suliscrilw  to  this  und  pronounce  the 
word  "iih  ihe  emphasis  of  the  heart.  Christianity  alsti 
c(}mm.*Lnd>  rctignatiun  before  all  things  else.  "Though 
he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him,"  "  Islam,"  to  quote 
Carlyle again,  "means,  in  its  way,  denial  of  self,  annihi- 
lation of  >clf  "  U  not  this  also  the  substance  of  real 
Christianity  ?  Kvery  follower  of  either  religion,  who  is 
true  of  heart,  muat  be  peacefully  resigned  to  Ihe  will  of 
fiod.  Surely  there  is  no  need  of  "  reconciliation " 
here. 

The  same  holdi  true  of  the  appellation  of  God.  AUah 
tiHar,  "Clod  is  great."  IVho  cannot  fervently  say  this? 
Where  is  the  missinnary  who  would  deny  his  heart  of 
reverence  when  li.vtvning  to  the  Muslim,  speaking  under 
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Kis  breatli.  in  ihe  mosl  Iteautiriil  of  all  prayers  ;  "  Tlioii 
art  lo  me  all  that  I  desire-  Make  nic  to  thct:  what  thou 
deiircsl,  O  ihou,  liie  mo*l  merciful."  To  l)otli  the 
diKciple  of  Jesus  and  the  disciple  of  Ulani,  God  is 
just  the  same  as  was  revealed  tn  Moses,  cbc  "1  will  be 
I  will  be,""lhe  All-powerful  one,  the  Ktemal.  Next  lo  the 
Litt  o(  Gcid's  unity  is  regarded  ihat  of  his  omnipotence, 
and  ctosely  after  this  comes  ihc  recognition  of  liis  great 
mercifulness. 

Kvery  chapter  in  the  Koran  begins  with  the  words  : 
"  In  ihe  name  of  Oo<l,  the  compassionale.ihc  merciful." 
Moreover,  ihc  opening  chapter,  daily  repeated  in  every 
niofitjue,  over  :in<I  over  again,  contains  an  elo(|uenI  and 
•ci.i!  ascription  "  lo  the  Merciful  ;  "  to  him  who  by 
same  name  is  knnwn  to  the  Christian.  "  Moham- 
says  France*  Power  Clobbe,  "  has  pre-emi- 
Blly  maintained  the  ch.Trat(er  of  all  creeds  in  which 
le  God  alone  is  adored  ;  namely,  reverence." 
The  objection  may  be  raised  just  here  lliat  the 
Muslim  ia  too  nnich  of  a  Unitarian  to  make  agreement 
of  cnrrespondeiKC  with  Triniiarian  Christians.  Tt  is  to 
he  admitted  that  Christians,  as  Trinitarians,  are  styled 
mushrik,  those  who  give  a  partner  to  God.  'Ihc  fifth 
sura  is  very  explicit:  "They  surely  arc  inHdeLs  whoKiy 
God  is  the  ihlrd  of  ihrtc,  for  there  is  no  God  but  one 
God."  But  Mohammed,  as  Sir  VVilliam  Muirhasshown, 
tjuiie  misunderstood  the  dof  trine  of  the  Trinity.  To 
him  the  iritme  God  was  failicr,  mother,  and  son,  the  idea 
being  derived  from  a  sect  of  Arabian  Christians  who 
worshiped  the  Virgin.  There  is  no  disposition  to  dwarf 
Christ  or  the  Paraclete.  The  Koran  ascribes  to  Christ 
ihe  power  of  working  miracles,  (for  in&tancc,  Sura  3, 
41-43),  a  power  which  the  Arabian  leader  always  dis- 
claimed  for  himself.  In  the  teaching  as  to  the  day  of 
judgment,  Christ  is  to  descend  on  the  mosque  at 
Damascus.  And  all  through  the  Koran  there  is  nothing 
written  ofChrist  orof  the  HoK- CJ host  that  is  not  strictly 
respectful. 

In  the  second  chapter  of  the  Koran  it  is  expressly 
staled  that  *'  Christians  who  have  done  that  which  Js 
right  shall  have  their  rew:trd  with  their  Lord."  Again, 
in  the  twenty-ninth  chapter,  it  says:  "  rJis]jiitc  not  with. 
the  people  of  the  Scripture,  Jews  and  Christians,  unless 
in  the  kindliest  manner,  except  against  such  of  them  as 
deal  evilly,  and  say  ye,  '  Wc  hclicvc  in  thai  wliirh  has 
been  sent  down  to  us  (the  Koran),  and  also  in  that 
which  has  been  sent  down  to  you  (the  Bible),  and  our 
God  and  your  God  is  one,  and  to  him  arc  wc  all  self- 
surrendered  Muslims.'  "  Hvcn  the  object  of  a  religious 
war  {Jihati)  is  staled  lo  lie  '"  the  protection  of  mosques, 
synagogues,  and  dnirrhes  in  which  the  name  of  the 
one  God  is  preached."  Verily,  there  is  a  brotherhood 
between  the  possessors  of  "a  Hook."  and  the  kindliest 
feeHng  is  calculated  to  exist  between  the  sister  faiths. 

This  is  also  shown  otherwise.  The  Muslim  has  as 
notable  ideas  concerning  angels  as  has  the  Christian. 
All  had  angels  are  presided  over  by  JhJh,  corrupted 
from  tile  Greek  diahlos.  the  devil.  Mohatnmed's  teach- 
ing in  reference  to  the  last  day  and  the  resurrcclian 


is  mainly  borrowitl  fiom  the  gospels.  Very  little 
allusion  is  made  to  the  intermediary  slate  between  death 
and  the  judament,  and  in  this  there  is  something  like 
an  agreement  with  the  vague  opinions  of  Jews  and 
Christians.  To  the  Muslim,  however,  punishment  is  not 
eternal,  ihe  belief  on  this  score  being  quite  as  liberal  as 
any  thought  ever  bo  in  of  an  "Andovcr  Controversy." 
or  aught  of  that  kind  and  character. 

If  we  turn  to  the  practical  side  of  Islam  {diH)  we  find 
a  religion  pre-eminent  for  its  external  acts  ^■'d  with  a 
stand.ird  of  morality  of  a  high  Christian  lypc.  There 
are  five  "  ]irinci|>al  virliics: "'  confession  of  faith,  creed* 
repetition,  fasting  and  prayer,  alms,  and  pilgrimage.  Fast- 
ing all  through  the  month  Ramadan  is  on  a  parallel  with 
our  J^cnt,  and  has  no  anii-Christian  features,  Alms  10 
the  Muslim  are,  in  the  language  of  the  present  Sheikh>el* 
Islam,  "  ft  pecuniary  prayer;'*  a  remarkably  happy  way  of 
expressing  a  Christian  doctrine.  Placing  physical 
purity  preliminary  to  prayer  is  an  expansion  of  the 
Pauline  injunction,  exceedingly  good  for  all  worshipers. 
Like  the  Christian  who  is  careful  to  repeat  the  lord's 
I'myer  with  every  address  to  Deity,  the  Muslim  in- 
variably begins  his  prayer  with  that  gem  of  the  Koran. 
Ai-/aii/ia  .-  "  In  the  name  of  God,  the  compassionate. 
Praise  be  to  God,  the  Lord  of  the  worlds,  the  compas- 
sionate, the  King  of  the  Day  of  Judgment  Thee  do  wc 
worship,  and  of  thee  seek  we  help.  Guide  us  in  the  right 
way,  the  way  of  those  to  whom  thou  hast  been  gracious, 
on  whom  there  is  no  wrath,  and  who  go  not  astray." 

The  Muslim  is  as  agreeable  to  Christian  virtues. 
Thus,  the  missionary  has  never  to  enjoin  temperance, 
prudence,  justice,  and  fortitude,  the  "  cardinal  virtues." 
Unquestionably  il  must  be  admitted  that  Islam  has  done 
as  manifest  service  in  the  cause  of  molality,  temper- 
ance, suppression  of  infanticide,  and  gambling,  as  has 
Christianity,  and  in  some  points  it  excels  Christianity. 
Naturally  enough,  there  are  ideas  oi"  Islam  which  our 
religion  can  hardly  receive,  as  polygamy,  slavery,  the  deg- 
radation of  women,  concubinage,  nnd  other  things  of  the 
same  ilk.  But  these,  one  and  all,  will  be  put  away  if  the 
light  of  the  Gospel  can  only  be  givtn  place.  There  are 
things  about  Christianity  that  the  disciple  of  Islam  docs 
not  comprehend,  as  the  Trinity  and  the  office  of  the 
eucharist,  and  such  historical  facts  as  that  Miriam,  the 
sister  of  Mosc^.  was  the  same  as  the  Virgin  M.iry,  and 
that  Haman  was  the  mmistcr  of  Pharaoh  instead  of 
.\hasuerus.  At  the  same  time  the  Christian  has  some 
misconceptions  of  Mohammedanism,  as,  for  ex.imple. 
that  Mohammed  did  not  style  himself  a  prophet,  but  a 
insul,  corresponding  to  "apostle."  A'ji*/ is  a  prophet. 
and  rasul  xn  apostle:  every  ratal  is  a  naM,  but  every 
aahi  is  not  a  ram/.  In  Sum  33,  40.  Mohammed  is 
styled  "  the  seal  of  the  prophets,"  but  that  is  all. 

Looked  at  carefully  and  critically,  there  is  every 
reason  10  belic*-e  that,  if  the  tendency  of  Islam  could  be 
led  in  the  direction  of  a  wider  and  more  liberal  reading 
of  the  law,  a  true  reconciliation  might  be  effected  with 
Christianity,  or  at  the  least  with  Christendom.  "  The 
great  difficulty  which,  as  things  now  stand,  bescw  re- 
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form,  Is  this — the  shtriat,  or  written  code  of  law,  .-itill 
stands  in  orthodox  Islam  as  an  iinimpcnchxble  aulliortty. 
The  best  thinkers  admit  that  changes  must  occur 
sooner  or  Ulcr.  What  they  want  i:>  a  legal  authority  to 
change.  Now,  no  such  authority  exists,  .  .  and  there 
ii  no  remedy  for  thiK." 

Most  cenainly  the  ChrtMian  (cannot  consent  to  ac- 
rept  of  a  stc|>  which,  under  the  ciicumatances,  muftt 
needs  be  retrogressive.  To  use  the  words  of  Monier  Will- 
ialI)!^  "  He  can  never  consent  to  any  semblance  of  a 
compromise  with  a  system  which  has  not  yet  purged  it- 
self from  the  taint  of  sexual  license,  concubinage,  and 
sla%ery.  He  can  have  nu  fellowship  with  a  religion 
ffhkh,  however  reverently  it  may  speak  of  Christ,  regards 
Ibc  doctrine  of  his  association  with  God  the  Father  as  a 
blasphemous  fable,"  There  is  one  thing,  however,  thai 
may  be  done,  and  that  consists  in  logically  c(Tccting 
changes  by  a  rcasonint;  from  the  traditions.  To  yive  an 
idea  of  the  kind  of  material  in  tradition  which  reform- 
ers arc  looking  for  we  venture  to  rpiotc  a  document 
which  was  circulated  nine  years  ago  among  the  AKhai 
ulcma.  It  claims  to  be  the  text  of  Mohammed's  first 
twaty  with  the  Arabian  Christians,  and  runs  :is  follows  : 
"Covenant  of  fiod's  Apostle,  Mohammed,  with  the 
<.'hristian  people,  their  monki  and  their  bishops. 

"  Mohammed,  the  Apostle  of  God,  sent  with  a  message 
of  peace  to  all  mankind,  dictateih  the  words  of  this  cov- 
enant that  the  cause  of  God  may  be  a  written  docu- 
DMnt  between  him  and  the  people  of  Christ. 

"He  who  kecpclh  this  covenant  let  him  be  called  a 
troe  Muslim,  worthy  of  the  rclJsion  of  God,  and  he  who 
dc)>uttcth  from  it  let  him  be  called  an  enemy,  he  he 
king  ot  subject,  great  or  small. 

"To  this  have  I  pledged  myself.  I  will  fence  in  their 
lands  with  my  horsemen,  and  my  footmen,  and  my  allies, 
throughout  the  world.  1  will  care  for  their  safety  and 
ibe  safety  of  their  temples,  llieir  churches,  their  orato- 
ries, and  their  convents,  and  the  plates  of  their  pilgrim- 
igc,  wheresoever  I  shall  find  them,  whether  by  the  land 
or  by  the  sea,  in  the  ea*t  or  in  the  west,  on  the  moutit- 
lin  ot  in  the  plain,  in  the  desen  or  in  the  city.  There 
will  I  stand  behind  them  that  no  hiirm  shall  reach  thern, 
ud  my  followers  shall  keep  them  from  evil.  This  is  my 
covenant  with  them.  I  will  exempt  them  in  all  matters 
■herein  the  Muslims  are  c:^cnipt.  I  command  also 
thu  no  one  of  their  bishops  be  expelled  his  sec,  nor 
*hall  any  Christian  be  forced  his  convent,  nor  a  her- 
mit from  his  cell.  It  is  my  will  that  none  of  their 
holy  buildings  be  destroyed,  or  taken  from  ihcm  for 
mciM|ucs  or  for  dwellings,  by  my  people. 

"Whosoever  desjiiseth  this  command  is  f^uilty  before 
tjod,  and  dcspiselh  the  pledge  of  his  apostle.  All 
monks  and  bishops,  and  the  dependents  of  these,  i  de> 
elirc  exempt  from  tribute,  except  such  as  they  shall  of 
their  free  will  bring.  Nor  shall  Christian  nicnliants. 
doing  business  by  aea.  or  diving  for  pearls,  or  working 
IB  the  mine*  for  gold  or  silver,  or  jewels,  even  the 
•ealthy  and  the  mighty,  pay  more  than  twelve  drat  hinne 
(A  vejHv  irilmte.     This,  for  such  Christian  merchants  as 


»hall  [ucin  Arabia,  but   for   travelers  and  strangers  in 
the  land,  they  are  exempt. 

"And  the  people  to  whom  I  have  pledged  my  word 
shall  not  he  required  to  fight  for  themselves.  Hut  the" 
Nfitslims  shall  protect  them,  asking  them  neither  fof 
arms,  nor  rations,  nor  horses.  If  any  bring  money,  or 
help  the  Muslims  in  war,  it  must  be  acknowledged  with 
thanks.  Xo  Muslim  shall  motcsl  a  follower  of  Christ, 
and  if  he  dii'puie  with  him  it  shall  tie  with  good  man- 
ners. If  a  Christian  do  any  man  wrong  it  shall  be  a 
duty  with  Muslims  to  make  peace,  paying  the  ranst>m  if 
the  wrong  demands  it.  It  is  my  wish  that  Christians 
should  not  be  disregarded  by  my  followers,  (or  I  have 
pledged  my  word  unto  them  before  God.  that  they  shall 
Was  Muslims  in  my  sight,  sharing  and  partaking  of  alt 
things  with  the  rest.  And  in  their  marriages  they  shall 
not  be  troubled.  No  Muslim  shall  say  to  a  Christian, 
'  (live  ine  thy  daughter,*  nor  take  her  unless  he  be  will- 
ing. If  a  Christian  womaa  become  a  slave  to  a  Muslim, 
he  shall  he  bound  by  his  covenant  to  leave  her  her  re- 
ligion.    This  is  the  comm.xnd  of  God. 

"  Moreover,  it  shall  be  a  duty  with  my  followers  to  re- 
pair the  churches  of  the  Christians,  not  :is  a  debt,  but 
for  Gad's  sake.  No  Christian  shall  be  coinpcUcd  to  go 
loTth  in  the  lime  of  war  as  an  enemy  or  spy  against  hia 
people. 

"These  are  the  privileges  which  Mohammed  halh 
granted  to  the  followers  of  Christ.  In  return  he  re- 
quests  them  to  deal  with  him  and  with  the  Muslims  a^ 
follows: 

"  I.  None  of  them  in  time  of  war  shall  give  assistance, 
either  npcnty  or  in  secret,  to  the  enemies  of  Islam. 

"  s.  They  shall  not  give  asylum  in  their  churches  or  in 
their  houses  to  the  enemies  of  Islam. 

"  3.  They  shall  nut  help  with  arms,  or  rations,  or 
horses,  or  men. 

"4.  They  shall  not  keep  counsel  witii  the  declared 
enemies  of  Islom. 

"  5.  They  shall  grant  to  all  Muslims  seeking  their  hos- 
pitality entertainment  for  at  least  three  days.  But  no 
Muslim  shall  require  of  ihcni  to  make  special  cuokiog 
for  him,  and  he  shall  eat  of  the  common  food  with  his 
host. 

"What  Christian  soever  fthall  refuse  these,  my  requests, 
heshall  not  partake  of  the  privileges  of  this  covenant 
which  1  have  made  witli  the  bishops,  monks,  and  the 
rest,  the  followers  of  Christ.  And  I  call  God  to  witness 
with  my  followers,  and  comnund  them  to  keep  faithful 
10  this  my  covenant,  now  and  till  llie  day  of  judgment. 

"Written  iti  the  presence  of  the  undersigned,  dic- 
tated by  the  .Apostle  of  God,  and  written  down  Ijv  Mawi- 
ycli  Ibn  .Abu  Sofian.  on  Monday,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
month  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  Hejira,  in  Medina, 
peace  be  upon  its  Lord. 

"God  be  witness  of  what  hath  been  said  in  this  treaty, 
Praised  be  God,  the  Lord  of  the  earth. 

"Abu  Bekr  Es  SAi>tK, 
"And  thirty-four  other  signatures. 
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Ihe  mission:iries  in  Turkey  assure  us  that  the  dispo- 
sition manifested  in  this  "  treaty  "  still  obtains.  Wilfrid 
Blunt  suggests  that  '"if  Arabian  thought  were  once 
more  supreme  in  Islam "  it  might  have  ratification. 
While  we  must  look  to  Mohammedans  to  work  out  their 
nttit  rcf^eneralion  the  immediate  results  can  be  in- 
thu-nced  by  Christianity,  and  the  two  great  bodies  of 
worshipers  of  one  (lod  be  united.  Indeed,  as  Carlyle 
remarks,  "  Mohammed's  creed  we  call  a  kind  of  Chris- 
lianily."  It  has  its  faults,  both  dark  and  glaring,  but 
there  is  no  manner  of  reason  why  it  cannot  be  made  to 
accommodate  itself  to  the  Christian  faith. 

Some  progress  is,  of  course,  made  in  the  missions  in 
the  ivny  of  conversion;  but  the  sober  fact  is  that  un- 
less there  is  some  treaty  of  some  kind  the  conversion 
of  Islam  will  be  no  nearer  accomplishment  twelve  hun- 
dred years  from  this  time.  If  Christianity  would  do 
justice  to  the  amount  of  truth  that  Islam  contains,  and 
have  respect  to  the  influence  that  it  exerts  in  the  world, 
and  if  Islam  would  look  on  Christianity  in  the  same 
wav.  there  is  nothing  lo  hinder  their  becoming  sects  of 
the  great  world-religion.  "  But  Mohammed  ?  "  But 
Swedenborg  !  But  Wesley  !  But  Luther  !  But  Loyola  I 
"Verily,  it  would  seem  to  an  unprejudiced  observer  that 
the  Phe|)hcrd's  sheep  which  "are  not  of  this  fold" 
might  demand  better  treatinenl,  for  assuredly  tliere  is 
not  a  missionary  who  can  put  forth  a  single  reason  why 
the  sincere  Muslim  is  not  saved. 

He  surely  "  lives  up  to  his  light,"  and,  so  living,  he  is 
an  honest  worshiper,  at  the  least. 

A  conference  for  political  purposes  and  objects  can 
be  arranged  so  as  to  be  productive  of  the  best  of  results. 
Why  cannot  a  conference  for  discussing  the  sister  faiths 
of  Christianity  and  Islam  be  as  productive  "i  It  may  be 
asked,  Would  Islam  confer?  Yes,  gladly.  Nawab  Imad 
Nawaz  Jung,  a  Mohammedan  nobleman,  of  Hanam- 
aconda,  Deccan,  has  recently  said  in  behalf  of  an  influ- 
ential following,  "  I  am  desirous  that  a  movement  be 
set  on  foot  for  having  a  net-work  of  associations  inquire 
into  the  real  nature  of  Islam.  If  this  idea  were  ever 
realized  the  ill-feeling  between  Mohammedans  and 
Christians  will  disappear.  If  arrangements  are  made 
many  Mohammedans  and  Christians  will  be  glad  to  take 
part.  Although  this  idea  seems  to  be  attended  with 
practical  difficulties,  yet  if  such  a  movement  were  once 
set  on  foot  no  obstacles  would  arise  in  the  way  of  work- 
ing out  the  scheme  in  its  entirety." 

Why  not  have  such  a  conference.^  Let  it  be  com- 
posed of  scholars,  and  it  would  remove  many  existing 
misconceptions  and  lead  to  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween Christians  and  Mohammedans.  The  translation 
of  standard  Arabic  works  on  theology  and  law  might 
follow  and  be  reciprocated  by  Christian  works  of  merit 
into  the  languages  of  Islam.  In  passing,  it  might  be  no- 
ticed that  the  Nawab  just  quoted  has  already  given  ef- 
fect to  his  views  by  offering  a  prize  for  the  translation 
into  English  of  the  great  commentary  on  the  Koran,  the 
Tafsir-ul-JalaUin,  The  Mohammedan  Literary  Society 
of  Calcutta,  now  in  its  twenty-sixth  year  of  good  work, 


is  etpially  generous  in  the  same  line,  the  eminent  Nawab 
Abdool  Luteef  Bahadur,  C.  I.  E.,  lending  the  kindred 
ideas  his  countenance.  On  the  part  of  Christian  schol- 
arship Dr.  G.  W.  Leitner  and  Arminius  Vambery  are 
ready  to  take  the  initiative.  Can  the  Christian  ministry 
refuse  to  second  the  movement  .?* 

While  the  suggestion  of  a  union,  or  at  least  a  mutual 
recognition,  between  Islam  and  Christianity  may  seem 
to  have  about  it  all  of  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  dream, 
we  may  find  that  it  is  far  from  being  altogether  so,  if  we 
consider  the  understanding  which  has  been  arrived  at  in 
India  between  Islam  and  Hinduism.  Not  only  is  there 
very  little  that  is  common  between  these  two  religions, 
but  there  also  agrees  the  fact  that  the  Mohammedanism 
of  India  is  of  theSunni  type,  and  therefore  the  more  un- 
compromising and  partisan.  Yet,  despite  this,  the  Indian 
Muslims  have  borrowed  so  largely  from  Hinduism  that 
the  religion  of  the  majority  may  well  be  termed  a  Hin- 
duized  form  of  Islam. 

There  are  four  classes  of  Indian  Muslims:  the  Sayids, 
or  Brahmnnical  Mohammedans,  descended  from  the 
prophet;  the  Moghuls,  descended  from  the  Tartars  ;  the 
Pathans,  of  Afghan  origin ;  and  the  Sheikhs,  a  general 
class.  These  four  classes  are  subdivided  in  the  way  and 
method  of  Hindu  caste,  although  the  Koran  distinctly 
teaches  Muslim  equality.  Another  form  of  conduct  is 
the  reverence  given  to  aged  men  of  holy  life,  called //rj, 
the  tombs  of  whom  are  thronged  with  worshipers,  five 
pirs  receiving  special  honors  corresponding  with  the  five 
Hindu  Pandavata.  In  some  parts  of  India  the  Muslims 
flock  to  Hindu  shrines  in  time  of  pestilence,  and  the  Hin- 
dus return  the  compliment  in  kind.  Moreover,  the  Mus- 
lim of  India  has  borrowed  many  Hindu  superstitions  of  the 
Hindus,  as  assiduously  worshiping  alleged  hairs  of  Mo- 
hammed, or  his  foot-print,  as  if  they  were  Vatshnavists. 

A  more  perfect  interaction  of  two  religions  cannot  be 
conceived.  There  are  several  elements  of  agreement. 
Both  are  theoretically  based  on  a  belief  in  the  unity  of 
God.  The  fundamental  doctrine  of  Brahmanism  has 
the  same  purport  as  that  of  Islam.  It  is  expressed  in 
three  words,  Ekam  eva  advittyam,  "One  only  Being  ex- 
ists, no  second.  '  The  numerous  Hindu  deities  of  the 
Hindu  pantheon  are  all  portions  of  the  one  eternal  es- 
sence, Vishnu.  Again,  Hinduism  and  Islam  agree  in 
cherishing  fatalistic  eschatological  views.  Both  are 
"  resigned  "  to  God.  In  Hinduism  the  universe  is  God, 
and  man,  being  a  part  of  the  universe,  has  no  need  to 
exert  himself  as  if  his  were  a  separate  existence.  In  Is- 
lam "  resignation  "  is  the  watchword  of  the  faith.  Again, 
the  Hindus  have  borrowed  most  of  their  ideas  of  the  se- 
clusion and  degradation  of  women  from  the  Muslims. 
And,  indeed,  there  are  not  wanting  evidences  of  the 
mutual  impress  of  the  two  systems. 

This  being  so,  there  is  certainly  encouragement  to  the 


*  A  dispatch  from  Consiantinople  of  March  a6.  lajs :  "  Th«  Tank 
(oE&cial  newipaper)  proposes  that  Mohamniedaii  missioas  be  leot  ta  co- 
operate with  Christian  missions  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  Tmrik 
believeK  Germany  especially  will  approve  this  propOMl  in  view  of  her 
numerous  Mohammedan  subjects." 
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lea  which  looks  toward  th«  growth  of  a  conglomerate 
Iniciurt;  composed  of  Clirisiiaiiiiy  nnd  Islam,  or  Chris- 
lunity  and  Hinduism.  Morticr  \Villiam<i  says,  with  his 
tiual  astulcTicsi,  "  If  any  prnposal  were  niadi:  for  com- 
)in«d  action  between  the  three  religions,  ,  ,  .  a 
strict  trinilariin  Christian  would  at  the  prcst^nl  time 
have  less  difficulty  in  cuminR  to  terms  with  Hinduism 
ihaii  witli  the  r«Ugion  of  Mohammed.  No  Christiaii 
could,  of  course,   ever  reconcile   himself   lo  the   mon- 

^atrosilics  of  Hinduism,  nor  lo  its  Iitdeous  idolatries,  nor 
its  doctrine  of  metempsychosis.    But  he  might  find  un- 

"^er  its  broad,  atl-reccjuive  roof,  dwctrines  not  out  of 
harmony  with  hisown  fundamental  dogmas  of  a   iriniiy 

pn  unity,  and  of  divine  incaniiilion  ;ind  atonement." 
If  we  t;o  down  to  the  strata  of  Buddhism  one  ne«d 
not  be  50  heterodox  thai  he  cannot  recogni/e  that  if  the 

tidea  of  a  pi-T*ton.d  fiod  and   Father  were   superadded  to 

't1ic  !sy%tem.  or  perhups  were  sub.iCituIed  fur  the  idea  of 
al>sor|ition  into  Nirvana,  there  wotitd  be  noihing  in  the 
religion  contradictory  of  Christvaniiy.  Again,  the  llud- 
dhiM  den  id  of  the  elernitvof  the  condition  nexi  foltow> 

Ping  the  separation  of  soul  and  body,  c-in  hardly  be  pro* 
Buunced  a  subversion  of  Christian  doririne  by  any  one 
who  will  admit  that  the  Greek  word  ih'i/hU's  may  mean 
idnaething  less  than  endless.     .Vot  improbably  and  in- 

i^oHHitently,  we  can  find  in  the  doctrine  of  repeated  in- 

foriution  an  explanation  of  Chrliit's  coming  upon  earth 
at  the  precise  time  that  he  did. 

Time  might  also  wait  upon  a  profitable  consideration 
of  various  other  analogies  which  would  go  to  commend 
J  treaty  of  peace  on  the  pari  of  Christianity  and  the  sis- 
tii  faiths.  Such  an  arrangement  may  appear  to  be  vis- 
ionary, but,  considered  as  a  means  fur  furthering  the  true 
work  of  missions,  it  is  certainly  worthy  of  careful  tliought, 
a*  tending  lo  concerted  action  with  the  fattorjhip  of 
civdization.  The  action  may  not  be  directed  by  preach- 
ing or  teaching,  but  with  the  divine  approval  it  will 
itiU  be  in  obedience  to  his  command. 


Brother  fliwd-heart   HUm-to-moTe'x  VlHlon. 

BV    BKV.     KKXKsr   ("..    WK>i.F,V. 

One  bright  Sabbath  afternoon,  after  a  very  hearty 
dinner,  Brother  Slow-to-move  remarkcdto  his  wife: 

"Charily,  you  and  the  children  can.  if  yi»n  wish,  go 
lothe  Second  ChuicU  thia  evening;  but  I  think  I  shall 
irxlk  over  to  the  Dcech  Avenue  Chbrrh," 

Mrs.  Slow-to>inove  was  her  husband's  exact  opposite, 
an  energetic,  wliQlc-soulcd,  earnest  woman  :  often,  it 
must  be  confessed,  annoyed,  frciiuently  hindered,  at  limes 
ducoitraged,  and  occasionally  just  a  irille  irritated  by  her 
husband's  slowness  to  see  the  necessity  of  prompt  ac- 
lioa  in  various  fields  which  did  noc  especially  inleieal 
him,  particularly  so  in  the  mission  field.  Suspecting  the 
caoseof  the  remark,  and  with  her  natural  shrewdness 
too  wise  lo  suggest  any  special  motive  for  his  proposed 
absence  from  the  evening  service,  she  answered  ; 


"  Why  not  conic  with  us  to  our  own  church,  titisband  ?"' 

"Because  the  elder  announced  a  missionary  meeting 
for  to>night.  I  can't  see  wbjr  in  the  universe  he  should 
bother  u^  about  the  cannibals  and  Hottentots  and  Fiji 
islander*  wliom  none  of  us  are  ever  likely  to  see ;  1 
think  we  have  heathen  enough  near  our  own  doors. 
Let's  first  attend  toourneighhors;  the  Gospel uf  Christ, 
and  not  missions,  satisfies  my  hunger." 

.Mrs.  Slow-to- move's  idea  was  correct  ;  she  well'knew 
her  husband's  tiot  exactly  hostility  lo  missions,  but 
rather  "slowncBS-to-morc"  in  this  direction,  and  ()uicily 
rc|!licd : 

''  Pi-rhaps,  Good-heart,  the  meeiirg  to-night  may 
prove  more  interesting  to  you  than  the  last  one  you  at- 
tended," 

■*  1  don't  feel  like  running  the  risk  !  Who  wants  to 
hear  all  about  a  Ini  of  half-naked  savages  ?  For  the  life 
of  me,  Charity,  I  fail  to  >ee  the  good  to  come  from  mis- 
sions to  the  Cannibnl  Ulandf^  and  such  places  as  where 
Itishop  Taylor  and  his  witd-gousc-chasing  followers  have 
gone.  Just  see  how  they  arc  dying  !  As  sure  us  you 
live  these  men  and  women  will  be  terribly  glad  to  see 
New  York  once  more  when  they  get  the  chance." 

*' I  confess,  lui^hand,  that  1  am  at  last  must  willing 
to  admit  the  positive  usclessness  of  mission  work  in  the 
Fiji  Islands  and  such  places  ;  but  we  have  many  fields 
elsewhere." 

'*  Upon  my  word,  wife,  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  admit  so 
much  !  The  day  will  now  surely  come  when  you  will 
no  less  willingly  admit  the  uselessness  of  missions  in  all 
those  other  ])lares  you  have  at  your  longue's  end." 

"I  hope,  Good- heart,  it  will  hasten  !  It  will  come 
when  all  tho^e  pl.ire«,  like  the  Fijis,  have  been  brought 
to  Christ  through  the  eflbrts  of  faithful  foreign  mission- 
aries," was  the  quiet  reply. 

Brother  Slow-to-movc  saw  the  pitfall  into  which  he 
h.id  fallen  so  eanily,  and,  toavoid  being  caught  a  second 
time,  rose  from  his  easy-chair  and  sought  the  quiet  of 
his  study,  remaTking  as  he  did  so; 

•'Well,  well,  have  your  own  way.  Charity  !  Send  all  the 
blankets  you  wiiih  to  .Africa,  and  mosquito-nets  to 
Greenland  and  fans  to  the  North  I'olc  ;  but  here,  in 
case  I  forget,  are  some  quarters  for  the  children  to  give, 
and  fifty  cents  as  an  offering  from  myself;  and, by  the 
way,  1  may  as  well  give  you  this  check  for  tifty  dollars 
for  those  two  chairs  I  ordered;  Harris  is  sure  to  bring 
them  when  I'm  out." 

Brother  Slow-to-movc  reached  his  study,  selected  a 
favorite  lounge,  stretched  himself  upon  it,  tried  to  think 
over  the  morning's  sermon,  soon  forgot  sermon  and  self, 
fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  a  very  strange  dream. 

Before  him  rose  a  verj-  high  range  of  mountains  whose 
summits  seemed  to  pierce  the  very  skies.  As  he  gazed 
upon  the  precipitous  towering  cliffs  he  at  length  noticed 
a  very  narrow  pathway,  traced,  like  a  thin  silver  thread, 
from  ridge  lo  ridge,  until,  reaching  the  base  of  the  tall- 
est peak,  distance  made  it  fade  from  view. 

.\  strangernow  drew  near  him,  the  beauty  of  whose 
person  and  sweetness  of  who»c  expression  at  once  deeply 
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impressed  liis  heart  and  mind.  Brother  Slow-to- 
move  felt  himself  compelled  to  obey  the  sign  made  by 
the  unknown  guide,  and  followed. 

In  an  incredibly  short  ^pace  of  time  our  friend  found 
himself  standing  on  the  very  summit  of  the  highest 
mountain  on  the  edge  of  a  wide  plateau  overlooking  the 
world  beyond  and  below.  Obeying  a  sign  given  by  his 
silent  conductor  he  looked  around  to  behold  a  wonder- 
ful scene,  one  requiring  several  minutes' study  before  the 
many  startling  scenic  pictures  assumed  outline  and 
shape.  Across  the  horizon  toward  which  his  eye  was 
directed  he  read  inscribed  in  letters  of  inky  blackness  : 

"The  Empire  ok  Heathendom." 

In  one  part  of  this  empire  were  hosts  of  men  and 
women  driven  to  and  fro  and  lashed  with  merciless  fury 
by  the  long  hissing  whips  of  cruel  drivers,  all  of  whom 
appeared  to  be  under  the  orders  of  a  being  of  gigantic 
stature  seated  upon  a  throne  above  which  was  seen, 
gleaming  out  of  thick  murky  darkness,  the  word  ; 

"Ignorance." 

The  crowds,  bewildered,  frightened,  senseless,  surged 
to  and  fro,  rushing  frantically  and  aimlessly  in  all  direc- 
tions, as  though  seeking  a  way  of  escape,  and  then,  baffled 
at  every  point,  crowding  upon  each  other  until  myriads 
of  men  and  women,  boys  and  giris,  with  thousands  of  lit- 
tle children,  lay  upon  the  ground  trampled  to  death, 
while  tens  of  thousands  more  were  crying  in  awful  agony 
for  help  until  even  Slow-to-move  could  scarcely  hold 
himself  from  rushing  to  the  rescue. 

Again  his  eye  followed  the  finger  of  his  guide  ;  he  now 
noticed  crowds,  scarcely  less  in  number,  mowed  down 
by  monstrous  scythes  wielded  by  the  arms  of  demons 
whose  glaring  eyes,  blood-dripping  fingers,  and  hoarse 
laughter  almost  stilled  Slow-to-move's  heart-throbbings. 
But  the  awful  work  went  on,  line  after  line  fell  before 
the  sweep  of  those  advancing  scythes,  until  the  dead  and 
dying,  the  maimed  and  tortured,  lay  before  him  an  awful 
mass  of  shrieking,  writhing,  dying  humanity.  In  the  far 
distance  Slow-to-move  beheld  the  throne  of  the  monarch 
of  this  realm,  and  above  it  he  read  the  word 

"  Lust." 

Once  more  the  finger  of  his  yet  silent  guide  moved, 
once  more  his  own  eye  followed  frojn  west  to  east ;  mill- 
ions were  again  before  him ;  the  greater  number  walking, 
wading,  sinking  in  mire  and  filth,  above  the  surface  of 
which  he  saw  fingers,  hands,  and  arms  stretched  in  mute, 
helpless,  awful,  appealing  agony,  while  here  and  there 
appeared  many  a  face  sinking  beneath  the  nauseous 
flood,  each  one,  as  it  disappeared,  seeming  to  fix  on  him 
a  look  of  such  intense,  beseeching  agony  that  Slow-to- 
move  found  himself  pressing  his  hands  upon  his  beat- 
ing heart  as  if  to  still  the  anguish  of  its  eager  throbbings. 

In  the  center  of  this  putrid  quagmire  stood  another 
throne,  over  which  he  saw  the  words 

"The  Throne  uf  the  No-dons." 

For  the  fourth  time  the  silent  finger  moved  ;  a  fourth 


scene  assumed  shape  before  his  eyes — still  uncounted 
millions  in  the  fourth  empire.  In  one  district  he  saw 
countless  hosts  cutting  themselves  to  pieces  with  sharp 
knives,  falling  to  the  ground  gashed  and  bleeding,  shriek- 
ing under  the  self-inflicted  torture  ;  beyond  this  he  saw 
the  smoke  of  countless  fires,  through  the  curling  wreaths 
of  which  were  revealed  the  writhing  forms  of  many 
women  falling  into  the  flames  beneath  them.  Else- 
where appeared  the  bruised  and  mangled  bodies  of  long 
rows  of  human  beings  crushed  to  a  bleeding  mass  of 
quivering  flesh  beneath  the  huge  wheels  of  ponderous 
machines  drawn  by  yelling  fiends.  Further  on  streamed 
an  unbroken  procession  of  mothers,  who,  bearing  their 
children  in  their  arms,  cast  them  one  by  one  into 
the  open  Jaws  of  a  ravenous  monster  whose  greed  seemed 
insatiable. 

Slow-to-move  fell  to  the  ground,  unconscious  for  afew 
moments,  under  the  weight  of  accumulating  horrors,  but 
not  before  he  read  the  name  of  the  fourth  throne  : 

"  No  Christ." 

As  he  came  to  himself  the  guide's  finger  again  drew 
his  eye  as  it  still  moved  along  the  dark  horizon. 

A  fifth  empire  lay  before  him,  made  known  by  its 
utter  darkness — terrible,  deep,  impenetrable.  Peals  of 
thunder  roared  and  crashed  and  rolled  around,  light- 
nings flamed  and  seethed  and  hissed,  and  through  their 
gleaming  fires  Slow-to-move  saw  yet  countless  millions 
hopelessly  lost.  Deep  fissures  yawned  unseen  before 
them,  into  which  myriads  fell  ;  rivers,  deep,  dark,  rush- 
ing, swallowing  thousands  ;  molten  lakes,  into  which 
hosts  were  driven  ;  shoreless  oceans  of  horror  and  shame, 
into  which  millions  cast  themselves  in  sheer  despair. 
The  scenes  revealed  by  the  hissing  forks  of  light  were  so 
fearful  that  Slow-to-move  hid  his  face  in  terror,  to  see» 
ere  he  did  so,  the  name  of  the  fifth  empire  : 

"Superstition." 

Thus  far  not  a  word  had  been  spoken  by  his  guide ; 
but  now  the  pale  lips  opened  and  a  voice  of  inexpressi- 
ble tenderness  asked  : 

"  My  Son,  is  tkis  Enough  ?" 

The  tone  and  accent  of  the  speaker,  though  so  sweet, 
betrayed  such  intense  suffering  that  Slow-to-move 
looked  into  the  face  of  his  guide  with  deep  sympathy, 
deeper  because  unexpressed  in  words.  As  he  did  this 
he  started  back  in  horror;  from  head  to  foot  the  body 
of  his  conductor  was  crimson  with  blood  which  streamed 
out  of  a  thousand  wounds. 

Again  the  lips  moved  ; 

"  Is  this  enough,  my  son,  or  do  you  desire  to  see 
more  ? " 

Before  Slow-to-move  was  able  to  reply  the  scene 
once  more  changed. 

Afar  off,  on  a  seemingly  distant  plain,  upon  which 
light,  love,  and  peace  appeared  to  smile,  stood  a  home 
soon  recognized  as  his  own.  Near  by  it  a  small  band 
of  young  men  and  women  led  by  a  few" scarred  veterans; 
all  were  evidently  waiting  in  eager,  anxious,  prayerfuL 


expectancy.  SIow-io-movL-  w.is  about  to  ask  his  con- 
ductor the  cause  of  evident  delay,  when  he  heard  llie 
words  »poken  in  2  tone  of  iinutlerable  sadncKs  : 

"These   wait    10  rescue  those  whom  your  eyes  have 
scco." 
Slow-to-move  asked  in  wondering  accents  : 
"Why  do  they  wait?     Why  do  ihey  not  hasten  10  the 
mcuc  ?    Will  it  not  soon  he  too  late  ?  " 

And  the  sad  answer  crushed  down  wy'nn  his  very 
soul: 

"  My  son,  they  would  hasten,  but  ihcy  wait  for  thee  ; 
(or  thy  wealth,  for  thy  interest,  for  thy  prayerk,  for  thy 
sympathy;  shall  they  be  hindered  longer?" 

Slow-lo-inovc  awclce,  and  behold  it  was  all  .1  dream; 
but  the  inlcrprclBtiiin  of  hih  dream  was  at  once  sii|)- 
plied  by  what  seemed  to  be  the  faint  echoes,  sweet, 
lender,  pleading,  of  the  voice  of  his  guide: 

"  1  have  Khown  you  pait  uf  my  harvest  field:  will 
you  not  henceforth  help  Aff  to  glean  for  my  king- 
dom?" 

In  that  hour  SInw-lo-move  died,  and  only  Good- 
heart  remained.  From  lliut  hour  Hrothcr  Good-heart 
proved  foremost  in  all  mission  work,  his  zenl,  enrne^it- 
ncai,  and  love  being  such  that  his  Master  accepted 
his  service  as  ihc  fraRrant  trllmte  of  praise,  devotion, 
md  deep,  whole-souled  jjTatitiide. 
He  had  seen  i\\e  fi/iil,  and  that  was  enough. 


Blvndiiza,  Kniitli  .■iiiii.'rien. 

UV  KEV.  CHAS.   W.  MILI.KR. 

Xi  our  friends   know,  we  were  api^ointcd,  at  the  last 
'A-nnual  Meeting,  to  Mendozn.     Now  we  are  hcrt — at  the 
'Ooi  of  the  Andes,  some  six  or  seven  hundred  miles 
''■<jm  Ducnos  Ayrcs. 

The  city  of  Mcndoza  was  founded   in  the  year  1560, 

■>  Pedro  Castillo.     It  is  sittiattd  on  a  »ilo[>e  of  the  foot- 

*"*  <ige9  of  the  Sierra  dc  Uspallaiu,  a  chain  of  mountains 

*-V»at  lie  imniedifltety  e.ut  of  the  Andes  proiier.     This 

"      *^  liain  in  front  of  the  city  has  an  altitude  of   9,000  feet 

^^^*-Tx>vc  the  sea  level,  and  hides  from  view  the  Andes 

^K^  roper,  excepting  two  or  three  peak&  that  are  to  W  seen 

^^^^overed  with  snow.     These  mountains,  ridj-cs,  and  sur- 

^^^ounding  plains  are  desert.     However,  in  the  vicinity  of 

^  he  city  this  desert  is  turned  into  gardens,  orchards,  and 

"Vineyards  by  irrigation.     Some  miles  to  the   Norih-wesl 

*.he  Aconagua,  an  extinct  volcano,  lifts  its  eternal  snon-<i 

30,000  feet  above  the  sea  level,  but  is  not  visible  from 

»h«  city,  And  to  tfic  south-west  the  Tupungato,  another, 

ttulhes  its  snowy  head  in  the  clouds  at  the  height  of 

i$,ooo  feet.      This  can   be   seen   from  parts    near    the 

<ily.      From    the   melting  snows    of   these   peajis   flow 

two  streams,  which,  uniting,  form   the   Mendoza  River. 

This    river,  flowing   through    the    plains,   affords  water 

for  the  city  and  for  purposes  of  irriKaiion.     .\   small 

artificial    canal,    whi<:h    was    cut    by    an    Indian    chief 

named  (iuiamallen,  brings  a  volume  of  water  through 

the  city. 


Mendoza  is  the  c.tpilal  of  a  province  of  the  same 
name,  and  is  said  to  have  a  population  of  30,000  in- 
habitants. The  province  is  as  large  as  the  Stale  of 
Georgia,  hut  has  a  population  of  only  So.ooo. 

The  city  of  Mendoza  has  broad  streets  lined  with 
trees  and  watered  by  flowing  streams  along  the  side  of 
the  sidcw.ilk*.  The  iiouses  for  the  most  part  are  made  of 
adobe.  A  few  are  well  finished  and  are  quite  nice, 
Iml  hundreds  are  miserable  in  appearance.  In  all  the 
city  there  arc  only  five  or  six  two-story  houses.  This  is 
owing  Id  the  fact  that  ihe  place  is  subject  to  earlh- 
(}uake».  The  old  city  of  Mendozawas  utterly  destroyed 
by  earthquake  on  the  20th  of  March,  1861,  It  was  a 
fcasl-day,  and  it  appears  that  several  shocks  had  been 
felt  during  the  day;  heme  in  the  evening  the  people 
packed  the  churche<t,  and  while  they  were  at  their  devo* 
tions  there  came  a  mighty  shock  and  the  ehunheBcame 
down  with  a  crash  and  all  were  killed.  The  great  walls 
of  the  churches — some  of  them  nine  feel  thick — were 
broken  into  bowldersor  crushetl  into  pieces.  That  night 
10,000  people  died  beneath  the  ruins.  The  ruins  of  two 
churches  and  two  or  three  convents  arc  yet  to  be  seen. 
Now,  these  ruins  are  being  gradually  cut  away  to  give 
place  for  new  buildings.  Heaps  of  human  bones  are 
lying  round,  10  the  horror  of  all  visitors.  1  counted 
what  I  thought  to  be  the  pans  of  nine  skulls  in  one 
heap.  Since  the  date  uf  that  awful  destruction  Men- 
doza has  suffered  several  carth<]uakcs,  but  none  de- 
structive. 

Mendoza  is  the  head.«|Uarters  of  the  -Argentine  Great 
Western  Railro-td,  and  also  of  the  Trasandino.  The 
latter  will  make  a  direct  connection  between  this  re- 
jiiihlic  and  Chili.  1  think  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant projects  in  South  .America.  This  line  follows 
up  the  Mendoia  River  valley  beyond  UspalUta,  then, 
leaving  the  Aconagua  to  Ihc  north,  licgins  the  principal 
tunnel  through  the  Andes,  at  a  height  of  10,500  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  appears  on  the  Chilian  side  at  an 
attitude  of  S,5oo,  then  descends  to  Santa  Rosa,  Chili, 
where  it  ends.  On  this  side  the  lop  of  the  Andes 
2.300  men  are  engaged  working  on  the  line,  and  on  Ihc 
other  side  i,ioo;  also  1,100  mules  are  employed  in 
carrying  material.  The  road  is  expected  to  be  finished 
within  five  years,  and  when  complete  will  add  much  to 
l!ic  rapid  development  of  the  River  Plate  countries,  and 
will  also  make  a  tic  to  hind  our  missionary  work  lierr 
and  that  in  <.:hili  together  As  it  is  now  the  two  Mis- 
sions are  quite  isolated. 

The  native  of  Mendoza  seems  to  be  of  quite  a  dilferent 
race  from  that  of  Uruguay  or  of  Uuenos  Ayrcs,  From 
appearance  and  historical  precedence  it  appears  that 
the  natives  here  are  descendants  from  a  mixture  of 
Spanish,  negro,  and  Indian  blood.  They  have  coarse 
features,  a  skin  as  brown  as  the  Indian,  and  coarse 
black  hair.  Of  course  at  present,  especially  in  the  city, 
3  large  per  cent,  of  the  ]>o])ulation  is  made  up  of  for- 
eigners and  the  children  of  foreigners.  The  real 
native  is  lean,  dull,  drowsy,  slow,  and  lazy.or  rather  he 
seems  to  have  been  born  tired.     This  condition  is  owing. 
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doubtless,  to  the  climate,  which  is  very  dry — no  rain  in 
the  winter  season  and  very  little  during  the  hot  summer 
months;  but  more  especially  the  physical  condition  of 
the  race  should  be  attributed  to  its  moral  condition.  It 
is  said  that  the  old  city  was  in  an  awful  moral  state,  and 
of  course  the  new  has  had  only  the  training  of  the  low, 
vulgar,  ignorant,  and  immoral  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood. 

Our  evangelical  work  was  begun  here  by  a  humble 
Bible  colporteur,  and  was  carried  on  for  three  years  by 
an  earnest  Christian  Italian  who  lives  here.  He  con- 
ducted services  in  a  room  connected  with  his  own  house. 
Last  year  a  property  that  belonged  to  an  Italian  society 
was  bought  and  refitted  up,  and  now  we  have  quite  a 
nice  little  church.  There  are  two  congregations,  En- 
glish and  Spanish.  The  Sunday-school  is  mixed,  there 
being  English  and  Spanish  classes.  The  Spanish  work, 
to  which,  of  course,  the  Mission  especially  addresses 
itself,  is  advancing.  Every  week  adds  new  friends  to  the 
cause  and  the  congregation  is  constantly  increasing  in 
numbers.  We  are  preaching  the  Gospel,  making  a 
vigorous  protest  against  the  false  doctrines  and  practices 
of  the  Roman  Church,  visiting  the  people  in  their 
houses,  reading  the  Scriptures  and  praying  with  them, 
and  distributing  tracts.  These  are  the  means  that  we 
employ.  When  possible  t  wish  to  open  an  evangelical 
school. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  give  a  description  of  these 
poor  people  that  have  joined  our  cause,  telling  how 
they  live,  and  what  precious  testimonies  they  give  of 
the  love  of  Christ  in  their  hearts,  but  will  not  be  able 
to  do  it  in  this  article.  Brethren  at  home,  pray  for 
these  fields — so  white  to  harvest  while  the  laborers  are 
so  few. 

Mendoza,  Jan.  i,  1890. 


The  Hindu  Boy's  Confesslou. 

BY    SIDNEY    CLARE. 

Many  years  ago  a  boy  came  to  a  hospital  in  India 
to  be  healed  by  the  missionary  physician  there.  He 
was  soon  able  to  leave  the  hospital  cured.  While 
under  the  missionary's  care  the  lad — he  was  only  a 
little  fellow — was  told  of  Jesus,  the  Physician  of  the 
soul. 

The  boy  did  not  forget  the  missionary,  nor  did  he 
forget  the  truth  taught.  Some  time  after,  when  visiting 
the  town  in  which  the  boy  lived,  the  missionary  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  his  name  called  by  a  lad. 

"Who  are  you.'"  asked  the  teacher. 

"  Don't  you  know  me  ?  "  was  the  reply.  "  I  am  the 
boy  whom  you  cured  in  the  hospital  some  months  ago. 
I  heard  that  you  were  coming,  and  I  have  been  looking 
for  you  for  several  days.  I  am  so  glad  that  you  are 
here.  You  cured  my  body ;  but  you  did  more.  You 
told  me  that  my  soul  has  disease,  and  you  told  me  of 
Jesus,  the  soul's  physician.  I  want  to  know  more 
about  him." 


The  boy  then  asked  to  be  taken  to  the  home  of  the 
missionary,  that  he  might  study  there  and  learn  more 
about  Jesus.  After  talking  with  the  lad  for  awhile  the 
missionary  consented,  and  the  boy  went  to  the  mission 
home  and  school.  But  the  lad  did  not  remain  long  un- 
disturbed in  his  new  home.  His  father,  hearing  where 
the  boy  was,  came  to  the  missionary  and,  learning  that 
the  boy  was  there,  asked  at  once  ; 

"  Has  he  broken  his  caste  ? " 

The  reader  perhaps  knows  that  in  India  the  people 
are  divided  into  what  are  called  castes,  or  grades  of  so- 
ciety. Each  caste  must  keep  by  itself.  And  for  people 
of  different  castes  to  eat  together  or  even  to  eat  food 
cooked  by  those  of  another  caste  is  to  break  one's  own 
caste  and  to  suffer  disgrace.  The  missionary  replied 
that  the  boy  had  broken  his  caste  and  was  at  that  very 
moment  eating  in  another  room  food  prepared  by  a 
person  of  a  lower  caste. 

Looking  into  the  room  the  father  saw  his  son  eating 
there,  and  he  knew  that  his  boy,  according  to  custom, 
had  become  degraded  below  the  rank  of  his  father's 
family.  Angry  at  the  boy,  angry  at  the  missionary, 
angry  at  Christianity,  the  father  determined  to  have 
revenge.  He  at  once  went  to  a  magistrate  and  had  the 
missionary  arrested  for  kidnapping  the  child. 

Unless  he  could  prove  himself  innocent  the  mission- 
ary was  liable  to  be  severely  punished.  The  trial  took 
place.  The  boy  was  put  on  the  witness-stand,  where  he 
testified  that  the  missionary  had  not  even  asked  him  to 
go  along,  but  had  consented  to  take  him  into  the  mission 
home  to  study.  He  said,  further,  that  the  missionary 
would  at  any  time  let  him  return  to  his  home,  but  he 
did  not  wish  to  go.  The  missionary  was  at  once  pro- 
nounced innocent  and  discharged. 

Next  came  the  question  what  should  be  done  with 
the  boy.  He  begged  to  be  allowed  to  remain  with  the 
missionary,  but  according  to  law  he  must  remain  under 
his  father's  charge.  There  was  little  doubt  that  the  father 
would  have  punished  him  unmercifully,  and  would  have 
forbidden  him  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  mission- 
aries, or  Christianity,  if  once  the  boy  came  under  his 
control.  But  there  was,  probably  still  is,  a  law  in  In- 
dia allowing  every  one  to  choose  his  own  religion  if  he 
can  show  himself  intelligent  enough  to  select  for  him- 
self. The  missionary  asked  that  the  boy  be  allowed  to 
choose  which  religion  he  would  have.  To  this  there 
could  be  no  objection.  But  the  heathen  lawyer  of 
the  boy's  father  determined  to  so  confuse  the  lad  that 
the  judge  would  decide  him  incapable  of  choosing  a 
religion. 

Again  the  boy  was  put  on  the  witness-stand,  and  the 
lawyer  began  to  ask  puzzling  questions.  The  little  fel- 
low knew  what  was  at  stake.  He  knew  that  every  thing 
depended  on  his  answer,  but  he  knew  that  the  Lord  said 
that  when  his  servants  are  brought  before  rulers  they 
need  not  give  themselves  anxiety  about  what  they  should 
say,  for  their  heavenly  Father  will  tell  them  what  to 
speak.  Trusting  in  the  God  whom  he  was  beginning  to 
know  the  boy  answered  as  well  as  he  could  the   ques- 
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Uons,  and  when  i  chance  was  given  lie  spoke  for  him- 

He  told  how,  in  the  hospital,  he  had  U-arncd  of  ihc 
disease  of  IiIn  suiil  and  of  Juus,  the  great  Physician,  and 
how  tho  new  and  strange  truths  had  filled  and  led  hi> 
cinpt^,  hungry  heart  and  made  itNatisricd.  He  :<a)(l  that 
he  had  brought  his  tired,  »in-sick  90u1  to  -JcMiii  and  laid 
it  at  his  feet.  There  he  had  found  a  welcome  and  par- 
don and  cleansing  and  peace  and  rest.  He  declared 
that  be  had  proved  llic  tnicl)  of  ihc  mist^ionary's  leach- 
ing. U  had  told  him  that  he  was  the  child  or  a  King, 
thai  he  had  wandered  away  from  home,  from  his  Father, 
and  from  [he  kingdom.  It  had  direcicd  liiui  back. and. 
following  the  direction,  he  had  found  tlic  kingdon);  lie 
liad  Uccn  welcomed  hy  his  kingly  Father,  who  had  prom- 
)%ed  some  day  to  take  him  to  the  royal  eity  and  Into 
ihe  palace  home. 

While  the  lad  was  telling;  his  story  the  lawyer  at  first 
tned  to  interrupt,  but  Ihe  judge  told  him  to  lei  the  lad 
lell  the  story  in  bis  own  way.  Soon  the  judge  became 
deeply  interested,  and  then  the  lawyer  himscil  listened, 
rather  because  he  wanted  to  hear  than  to  opjxwe.  Every 
one  present  wbs  attentive.  Men  who  rared  ncilher  for 
Chriitianity  nor  any  other  religion  looked  at  the  face 
of  the  Ixjy  and  bent  forward  to  calch  every  word  he  said. 
Before  the  little  fellow  finished  tears  (glistened  lii  the 
cyi  of  more  than  one  listener. 

Al  the  close  of  the  boy'd  testimony,  and  before  the 
jud^e  gave  a  decision,  the  heathen  lawyer  of  the  father 
arose  and  tiaid  thai  there  was  no  need  of  saying  any  thing 
more.  The  bojr  had  proven  ihat  he  was  able  to  choose 
his  own  religion,  and  no  one  had  a  right  to  interfere 
with  that  choiee.  The  judge  decided  that  (lie  boy  was 
at  liberty  to  become  a  ('hristian  and  that  (he  law  would 
protect  him.  He  said  further,  that  he  had  never,  even 
from  learned  men,  heard  suih  testimony  for  the  Chris- 
tian religion  as  the  boy  had  given.  Ke  s.iid  that  he  h;td 
never  heard  such  simple,  yet  touching  eloquence,  from 
the  lips  of  any  man,  A  religion  that  could  so  move  a 
child  must  be  more  lliaii  human. 

The  fa:her's  anger  was  too  bitter  to  be  conquered  by 
itc  words  of  his  boy.  though  he  had  nothing  to  say  in 
ttply.  Disappointed  in  his  purpose  to  get  back  his  son, 
angry  that  the  law  protericd  liim  in  his  chaii;e  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  father  turned  his  back  on  his  son  and  left 
tKc  court-room.  His  son,  after  that,  was  to  him  less 
tlun  a  &tran(;er  and  worse  than  .in  enemy.  He,  in  the 
iiihcr'scycs,  had  d1rgr,ided  hiinsclf.disgriiccd  the  family, 
and  brought  lihamc  upon  the  famity  name,  so  could  never 
be  owne<l  by  them  again. 

The  boy,  after  the  derision  of  the  judge,  returned  to 
ibe  miuion  home  and  became  a  Cluistian.  He  remained 
•  Kholar  in  the  mission  school  until  old  enough  to 
iftidy  for  the  ministry.  He  is  now  a  prominent  preacher 
of  ibe  Gospel  among  his  country  men  in  India.  The  hoy 
bund  great  diflicnltics  in  the  way  of  betioming  a  Chris- 
luD,  but  he  started.  He  trusted  the  Lord  to  help  him 
through,  and  the  Lord  kept  his  promise. — New  Yark 
Qhftvtr. 


Tbe  Kureiis  of  Burma. 

BV  HEV,  J.  HACKNEV. 

Karen  or  Kayiii  is  a  Burmese  nickname,  and  signifies 
"aboriginal,"  "barbari.in  ;  "  but  the  hill  tribescjH  ihetii- 
selvfij  "ihe  I'eople"  (pna-ganyaw).  Their  (jovernmcnl 
may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  American  Indians. 
Kach  tribe  is  the  hereditary  enemy  of  its  neighbor. 
Kaeh  village  is  under  a  chief,  and  has  its  own  ciders  or 
"  Aneienls,"  who  are  the  depositaries  of  the  (oral)  law, 
both  mural  and  political,  civil  and  criminal,  and  are  ex* 
pcctcd  la  teach  the  young  people  lo  do  good,  to  avoid 
evil,  and  to  commit  to  memory  the  national  tt^idilions. 
The  Karens  make  knives,  cleavers,  and  spears  ;  but 
their  chief  occupation  is  agriculture.  They  possess 
neither  monuments  nor  literature  of  any  kind,  and 
therefore  in  giving  an  account  of  their  origin  the  only 
materials  to  hand  arc  theory  and  tradition  :  from  these 
we  gather  the  following.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the 
Karens  bclr^ng  to  that  family  of  nations  of  Tartar  origin 
who,  forsaking  the  highlands  of  Central  Asi.i.  scaKered 
to  all  points  of  the  compass  and  at  one  time  threatened 
the  eiviliealion  of  the  ancient  world.  Westward,  under 
the  appellation  of  Huns,  their  m.irauding  bands  burst 
in  a  fierce  wave  upon  South-eastern  Kurope,  drove  the 
terrified  Visigoths  across  the  Danube,  and  even  battered 
at  the  gates  of  Rome.  Southw.ird  they  crossed  the 
Himalayas  into  the  plains  of  Hindustan,  to  be  subsc* 
i|uently  dispt-rned  intolhc  mountain  ranges.  Kastward 
they  swept  down  from  the  bleak  iitep|>esof  the  north,  and 
rrffssing  the  river  of  fimmng  sandi — the  desert  of  Gobi— 
tlicy  settled  in  the  hill  tracts  of  China,  where  they  came 
into  contact  with  a  colony  of  Neslorian  Jews  about 
Chingiu,  from  whom  they  doubtless  received  many  of 
their  religious  traditions  that  tally  so  well  with  the  Bible 
narrative. 
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While  liere  a/tud  hmki  out  bttwfen  fht  Sgaw tiHd Pnto 
tribes,  and  ihc  laiter  Red  over  ihr.-  uiounliuns  iiUo  llie 
Sittang  vall<^y.  liiii  the  S[{aw<i  followed  them  up  and 
lirovf  Iht  Pwos  to  liriak  braekiih  waUr;  iiamciy,  dinpos- 
scsscd  ihcm  of  tlic  fertile  valti-y  and  drove  ihcm  to  ihc 
const-line  and  low-lying  di;lta>  of  the  Iitawiiddy  iind 
Sitmng.  Bin  another  Karen  trilx  (the  Bways)  had 
moved  into  the  plains  of  Ava,  and  wtrr  worshipittg 
a  wtmJer/ttl  siher  ftowtr  Ihal  had  spruns  up  <me  m^hi. 
wh/n  thi  onions  Jiurmeu  eaute  sudd^n/y  uf*<.^H  lh<m  and 
drovf  them  ioullnvard.  As  ihey  advanr:ed,  the  Sgaws 
Rradually  retired  to  ihc  mountains,  and  thencw-tomcrs, 
nndcT  their  chief,  built  a  city  near  the  site  of  the 
]ire«ent  city  of  Toiingoo,  and  endeavored  to  establish 
a  Karen  kiugdoiti.  But  the  BiiTmcie  marched  down 
upon  them,  and  in  a  personal  e/KounUr  the  Aing  ff  Ava 
sifUfk  off  ibi  Katfn  i-hiffs  /iM,f,  whuh  ri-tainrJ  suffi^ifnt 
vitality  to  call  out,  "  I  di(  fiot.  IS'/'lAin  seifn  grnrratiofii  J 
shall  return  Vfith  wMte  and  blaeA  /oreigners  and  relate 
Teung&o" 

The  Bways  fled  to  the  eastern  mountains,  and  the 
Burmciic,  taking  possession  of  the  fertile  valleys,  niciii- 
agi.-d  IQ  maintain  a  shadow  of  sovereignty  over  the  Karen 
hill  irihes.  But  only  a  shadow,  for,  though  inferior  to 
the  Btirman  lowlander  in  phy!iiiiuc,  the  Karen  is  ini- 
measurably  his  superior  in  his  datintless  euurnge  and 
warlike  fipirit.  Secure  in  hiit  moimiain  fastness  and 
buoyed  up  with  the  prophecy  ihai  the  white  sons  of  God 
would  bring  delivenxme  and  the  long  lost  JlihU,  I  lie  Karen 
has  ever  shown  a  bold  front  and  indomitable  resistance 
to  his  oppressors  Ever  ready  to  fight  for  hcarili  and 
home,  he  tilled  the  ground  with  his  spc:ir  and  cleared 
the  iindi'T};ioivth  with  liis  sward  ;  and  woe  betide  the 
hated  Uwrmes^e  tax-gatherer  who  dared  to  he  oiherwiie 
than  excessively  polite  while  on  his  rotinds  in  the  do- 
main of  the  fierce  Karen. 

Tuungoo  stands  on  the  western  bmnlt  of  the  Sittang, 
midway  between  Rangoon  and  Mandalay,  and  in  the 
center  of  a  fertile  valley,  tliirly  miles  wide.  Away  lo 
Ihc  cast  is  the  great  blue  wall  of  the  Foutigloung  range. 
Standing  on  this  range,  the  eyes  of  iht;  itaveK'r  wander 
over  an  extensive  sea  of  forcst-uovcrcd  hills,  dotted  near 
the  summit  with  a  Karen  village,  or  gashed  here  and 
there  with  abroad  band  of  brown,  indieating  the  vrell- 
wotn  tracks  of  llic  Shan  bullock-caravans.  'Diis  \i  the 
mission  field.  Away  to  the  left  is  the  Dway  tribe,  to  the 
front  and  right  is  the  Haku  (an  offfehoot  of  the  Sgaw), 
eontribulin^  a  joint  total  of  fifty-one  S.  P.  (1.  villages;,  or 
about  five  thousand  souK. 

Our  visitor  desiring  to  see  a  Karen  village,  wc  make 
{i>t  one  on  the  opposite  peak.  Our  company  starts 
doivn  the  mountain  side,  the  vaiigunrd  sli[i|>ingand  (.lid- 
ing  and  choking  those  in  the  rear  with  clouds  of  dust. 
Twenty  minutes  or  ao  brin^  us  into  the  cool  palm- 
groves  below.  There  is  a  K.aren  woman  drawing  water 
from  the  stream.  Her  dress  is  a  ikirt  .ind  tunic  of  blue 
stuff,  edged  nnd  trimmed  with  red  braid.  Her  hc^iJ- 
drcss  ii  a  piece  of  white  cloth  about  forty  inches  long 
and  sis  wide ;  it  is  brought  round  from  the  back  of  the 


h^ad,  the  embroidered  end*;  are  twisted  in  front,  dung 
over  the  head,  and  hang  down  behind. 

Observe,  she  is  not  blaei.  Soap  and  water  have  ni.id-: 
some  of  our  school-children  as  fair  as  many  Italians. 
Her  buckets,  five  or  six  in  number,  arc  made  from 
single  joints  of  the  bambusa  gigantea,  and  arc  from 
iwcniy  to  thirty  inches  long,  and  fifteen  to  twenty  in 
circumference,  .^ftcr  filling  iliesc  she  stii>s  the  cord  of 
e.ich  one  over  her  head  on  to  the  forehead  and  plods  up 
the  hill  with  the  lo.id  on  lier  back,  and  we  plod  aftor 
livr.  Nearing  the  to]i,  we  meet  a  company  of  Karen 
men  with  their  dogs,  off  lo  the  fields.  Some  of  the 
men  arc  wearing  blue  pants,  others  the  proper  Karen 
toga,  which  is  a  white  tunic  reaching  to  the  kne^^s,  .ind 
embroidered  according  to  the  tribe  ;  if  aSgaw.  his  tunic 
has  red  liorizonta.1  parallel  lines,  fretiuently  silk  work; 
if  a  Bway,  the  red  lines  are  perj)endicular;  if  a  Pwo,  lie 
has  a  broad  belt  of  embroidery  at  the  base ;  and  if  a 
Paku,  he  has  a  narrow  band  with  figures  pccttliarto  each 
village,  and  so  equivalent  to  coats  of  arms.  These  men 
are  carrying  speais,  and  t-ome  have  peciili.ir  conical 
baskets  on  their  backs,  that  look  like  huge  strawberry 
buttles,  Harh  one  has  a  bag  slung  over  his  shoulder, 
and  hi<  hair  tied  in  a  knot  at  the  side  of  his  head  gives 
him  .T  very  rakish  appeamnce.  Their  dogs  ate  fine- 
looking  animals,  slender  legs,  deep  chest,  sharp  muzzle, 
ithort,  pointed  vats,  and  bushy  tail  curved  over  on  toth« 
back.  They  are  fine  hunters  and  fet("h  high  prices  : 
and  when  ihcy  sLirt  anything  ihcy  go  yelping  after  ii  all 
day  long,  so  that  the  Karen  need  only  follow  on,  quite 
sure  of  his  game  in  the  end. 

Reports  of  our  coming  have  preceded  us,  and  there 
on  the  patch  above  its  stand  the  expectant  villagers. 
According  to  a  custom  introduced  by  the  .\merican 
Baptists,  we  shake  bands  all  round,  from  the  tottering 
grandfather  lo  ihe  child  sleeping  in  the  blanket  on  it» 
mother's  hack,  and  then  enter  the  village,  which  wc  find 
lo  consist  of  two  or  three  bouses  built  of  bamboo  and 
rattan  on  bamboo  piles,  with  the  floor  raised  five  or  six 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  roofed  with  split  bambouscut 
in  lengths  and  laid  like  tiles.  A  corridor  runs  through 
the  entire  building,  with  the  family  rooms  opening  into 
it  on  each  side.  We  ascend  the  shaky  bamboo  ladder 
and  proceed  along  the  corridor,  taking  care  not  to  >lip 
through  the  gaping  raAers  into  the  pigmies  below,  .ind 
al  length  find  ourselves  in  a  large  central  hall,  where 
traders  and  travelers  are  resting,  the  women  weaving 
cloth,  and  the  men  making  mats'and  baskets.  Our 
visit  is  a  gala  day,  and  so  there  is  beating  of  gongs  and 
kyiccs;  the  pariah  dogs  howl  miserably  and  the  black  pigs 
rush  about  distracted.  The  kyzce  U  a  betl-metal  drum 
open  at  one  end,  and  when  struck  gives  forlli  .1  deep  basr. 
sound-  These  instruments  are  made  by  the  Shans,  and 
ornamented  with  circles  and  bands,  with  tigures  of  birds 
and  fishes.  On  the  outer  circle  are  four  Tailed  frojs. 
No  one  can  give  a  reason  for  the  frogs  being  there  ex* 
cept  to  serve  as  loops  through  which  the  string  is  passed'] 
wlien  <:arrying  the  inslruiiieni.  Prices  range  from  i( 
to  i.ooo  rupees  (about  ^84),  according  lo  the  figuressl 
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njtnciy,  Irogs,  ixmy,  elephant,  or  moon,  These  are  now 
verj'  scarce,  and  liave  given  place  to  an  inferior  modem 
article  marked  with  four  double  frog«. 

Th«  possession  of  kyzccs  constiluvs  a  ritrli  Kurcn, 
and  X  village  rich  in  these  instrnnients  is  lh«  envy  of 
other  villages,  and  in  nidcn  times  the  cause  of  wars  to 
obtain  lliem.  Oiler  musical  instruriH-nls  are  tvlii»ilf^ 
and  pipes  made  from  bamboo,  gnilar*,  h:irp8,  and  gcnj^^, 
and  bugles  made  of  buffalo  and  atilelope  horns.  Leaving 
ihc  "common  hall"  let  us  return  to  the  corridor  and 
peep  in  at  the  family  rooms  on  each  »ide.  They  are  all 
very  much  alike — a  single  room  witli  a  portion  pariitioned 
off  for  sleeping.  The  fireplace  is  a  scgiiarc  yard  of  i-arlli 
laid  upon  the  floor  and  hedged  round  ^t-iili  a  kerb  of 
four  bamboos.  Lying  about  are  tray>v  and  sieves  and 
baskets  of  all  kinds.  The  ''family  medicine  chest  "  is 
distributed  about  llie  room  in  the  shape  of  little  bnndlcN 
of  herbs  and  roots  suspended  from  the  roof  or  crammed 
into  cracks  and  crevices,  while  the  walls  are  adorned 
with  weaponitand  implements.  The  wcaponsare  spears, 
crou-bow:»,  and  arrows.  Arrows  are  sometimes  poisoned. 
Tbc  poisoQ  is  in  the  form  of  m in  tile  black  grains,  which 
twjuire  a  week's  pounding  and  preparation.  Thisopera- 
tion  requires  care,  a»  a  splash  into  the  eye  produces 
blindnesf,  and  into  a  rut  or  wound  certain  death. 
Generally  one  poisoned  arrow  (which  costs  sixpence)  is 
sufficient  to  render  a  whole  quiver  poisonous  by  merely 
drawing  ordinary  arrows  over  the  poisonous  one.  In 
Ashling,  K.ircns  use  breastplates  and  shields,  and  plant 
TOWS  of  ]»ointed  bamboo  spikes  rising  a  few  inches  above 
(be  ground  round  their  houses.  Dogs,  we  observe,  are 
plentiful,  but  catsare  absent  because  not  edible.  Chris- 
tian Karens,  however,  consider  it  no  longer  respect- 
able la  eat  dog-flesli ;  but  frogs  and  lield  rats  arc  deli- 
»«c»e». 

These  rats  sometimes  cause  wide-spread  famine. 
When  the  bamboos  flower,  the  rats  *>varra  in  thonK;inils 
After  the  seeds,  and,  according  to  the  proverbial  "  kill- 
ing Iwo  birds  with  one  stone."  they  devour  the  paddy. 
ft'iih  several  hundred  rats  swarming  over  a  Mngle  acre, 
the  Karen  is  powerless,  and  the  delicacy  cloys.  After 
their  depredations  they  disappear  as  rapidly  and  mys- 
teriously as  they  came.  Karens  say  they  come  and  re- 
turn across  the  sea. 

About  6  P,  M.  the  pigs  are  ftd  ;  and,  although  a  score 
of  women  be  calling  ni  ihe  same  time,  each  pig  rccog- 
nires  (he  voice  of  hi*  own  mistress  and  runs  to  her  for  the 
expected  food.  The  pigs  arcrhc  "scavenging  and  .tani- 
t«ry  authorities,"  and  are  used  by  the  heathen  Karens 
for  sacrifice,  and  tlie  ^wls  :irt'  used  for  divination. 
Ages  ago  God  presented  the  Karens  with  a.  code  of 
moral  precepts  ;  but  the  custodian,  while  1),i.tliiTig,  one 
day,  tefl  it  On  the  bank  and  a  dog  ran  off  with  it.  In 
his  flight  he  dropped  the  paichmeni,  but  before  the  pur- 
vger  tould  come  up  to  it  a  fowl  scratched  out  all  the 
characters ;  cnjo,  the  moral  code  is  in  the  feet  of  the 
fowl,  and  its  bones  are  infallible  in  divination.  Another 
method  of  divination  is  by  taking  a  piece  of  charcoal 
and  ftrikiog  a  r»ndoin  number  of  murks  on  a  piece  of 


bamboo,  then  counting  ihem  off  in  twos.  An  odd  one 
remaining  is  unfavorable. 

At  the  singing  during  evensong  in  the  bamboo  chapel 
we  recognise  some  of  our  old  favorite  hymns,  but  the 
semitones  are  conspicuously  absent.  The  Karen  tcate 
is  doh,  ray,  me,  sob.  lah;  and  only  well-taught  school- 
children can  manage  a  few  semitones.  Their  "  color 
sense "  is  similarly  defective.  Only  five  colors  (red, 
white,  blue,  black,  and  yellow)  are  named  ;  while  blue 
and  green  arc  frequcnliy  confused. 

After  dinner  a  huge  bonfire  is  made,  and  the  people 
squat  round  with  their  backs  to  the  blaze.  The  chil- 
dren  sing  and  the  elder*  "%pin  yams."  .Ask  them  about 
their  religious  traditions,  and  a  snow-capped  old  sire 
takes  up  his  parable  and  IclU  how  God  created  the 
world  and  our  first  parents  Thanai  .ind  Ku,  who  were 
tempted  by  a  fallen  .tngel  of  light  to  eat  forbidden  fruit. 
The  tree  of  death  (came)  by  woman,  the  tree  of  life 
(will  come?)  by  man.  Sin  increased  and  God  de- 
stroyed the  world  by  a  flood,  afterward  sending  angels 
to  resuscitate  a  few  bodies  by  placing  in  their  mouths 
the  ambrosia  of  heaven.  When  our  (second)  progenitor 
was  about  to  die  he  called  his  seven  sons.  and.  deliver- 
ing to  each  one  the  stave  of  a  band,  told  them  they 
would  be  itcattered.  but  in  the  fullness  of  time  would 
come  together  again  and  put  together  the  barrel  and  be- 
come a  great  nation.  People  increased  in  numbers  and 
wickedness,  and  attempted  to  build  a  pagoda  up  to  the 
sky,  but  when  half  finished  God  ronfoiinded  their 
language  and  scattered  them. 

Wickedness,  however,  continuing  to  increase,  flod  re- 
solved to  leave  the  world.  In  order  to  try  the  people, 
lie  asked  iheni  to  ferry  liim  across  the  sen;  hut  the 
Karen  was  too  busy  with  his  forests,  and  the  Burnian 
with  his  canoes.  The  while  man  alone  ctprcssed  his 
willingness  to  go  if  he  had  a  boat.  \K  God's  command 
he  placed  his  hat  upon  the  waterand  il  became  a  golden 
ship,  in  which  he  and  God  nailed  away  across  the  sea  to 
a  distant  island.  Cod  then  presented  the  white  man 
with  the  Hible  and  blessed  him,  and  bequeathed  to  tiim 
wisdom  and  power.  llie  supremacy  of  the  seas,  and  the 
sceplerK  of  the  nations,  and  then  disappeared  into  the 
i^kies.  For  our  disobedience  be  left  us  (Karens)  a  prey 
In  ignorance,  to  sufTcring,  and  to  death  ;  but  he  saved 
us  twice,  and  his  youngest  son  will  he  able  1o  ^ave  us 
ag.itn.  God's  younger  brother  sustains  the  earth  upon 
his  shoulders.  He  receives  the  souls  of  good  people 
as  they  enter  the  abodes  of  the  underworld,  and  seals 
them  for  his  own  by  sprinkling  them  with  dew  from  his 
tresses,  as  a  foil  to  the  claims  of  the  watehfid  powers  of 
hell.  Foreigners  think  wc  sacrifice  to  the  devil.  This 
is  not  correct,  at  least  as  regards  the  majority  nf  the 
people,  fur  only  the  wicked  would  do  sucli  a  thing. 

What  we  do  is  this  :  We  place  little  bamboo  cups  of 
food  to  appease  the  mischievous  spirits  of  evil  that 
throng  about  us  on  every  side;  we  sacrifice  pigs  to  win 
the  favor  and  support  of  Ihe  good  spirits  against  the 
machinations  of  the  devil  :  we  pour  libations  to  .\llas, 
to  insure  for  our  souls  a  safe  passage  into  the  i>pirit 
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world  below;  and  we  ever  pniy  God  tu  return  lo  his 
people.  And  he  will  return.  But  the  latter  days  will 
be  evil.  Tde  devil  will  appear  a  beautiful  goddes?^. 
and  many  will  be  attracted  by  her  beauty,  and  kilt  each 
ether  for  envy.  Then  (lod  will  appear  in  nLgs,  but  only 
X  very  few  will  follow  him.  Then  great  darkness  will 
envtrloyi  tlie  earth,  so  intense  that  people  will  creep  and 
grope  about.  Every  bamboo  will  bct-ome  a  stiakc,  and 
evci)'  fagot  a  viper,  and  many  people  will  die  ;  and  the 
wicked  that  survive  shall  fall  liy  the  arrowN  of  the  anRel 
of  judgment.  Then  .shall  (rod  appear,  heralded  with 
trumpets  and  accompanied  witli  an}jel»  playing  upon 
harps  of  yuld.  At  his  cnming  vejsoiaiion  shall  break 
into  blossom,  the  wild  beasts  will  be  at  peare,  and  the 
countless  soiih  in  Ihc  underworld  will  become  visible. 
Then  shall  the  wicked  be  turned  into  dogt,  but  the 
righteous  shall  live  for  vmr  in  citief.  of  gold  .nnd  houses 
of  silver,  and  <iod  will  reign  in  the  midsl  of  his  people. 

So  enda  the  old  nian'»  ^tory.  Much  of  this  diacourbe 
was  quite  new  to  the  younger  people,  brought  up  under 
Christian  influence,  and  ihey  liad  been  listening  witii 
mute  interest.  More  fuel  is  piled  on  the  fire;  the 
flames  shoot  up  and  the  conversation  becomes  general. 
Various  interesting  topics  are  touched  upon,  but  ii  is 
impoxsiblc  to  treat  of  them  all  here.  Here  are  iome  of 
them  ; 

GuarJixiH  Angfh. — Each  man  has  Wm  own  guardian 
angel  residing  on  the  back  of  his  nerlc.  Sometimes  It 
wanders  forth  at  night  and  caiiNUA  drearaN.  lla  pro- 
longed absence  causes  sickness  ond  cvenltially  death. 

y^ww/.^There  are  tbree  kind%.  The  mnst  deadly 
is  in  little  black  grains.  The  other  two  are  probably 
yellow  sulphurct  of  arsenic  and  the  rout  of  .(-/I'Wja 
superba.  The  hairs  of  a  tiger's  whiskers,  if  eaten,  pro- 
duce death.  Some  persons  have  poison  fangs  in  their 
possession.  These  they  llirusl  in  the  footprints  of  the 
person  they  wish  to  kill,  who  soon  finds  lumsclf  with  .t 
sore  foot,  which  gradually  becomes  worse  and  ends  in 
death.  Oihem  have  *  poison  stone.  The  .'*tonc  is  flung 
at  a  lilt  Ic  clay  image  of  the  victim,  who  immediately  dies. 
But  it  is  necessary  that  yuu  sit  and  watch  the  linage 
three  d.iys  and  three  nights.  Should  you  doze  off  dur- 
ing that  time  your  hibor  will  be  all  in  vain,  and  you  will 
wake  up  with  a  piece  of  fleih  between  your  teeth  and 
possessed  of  a  devil.  Moreover,  you  are  liable  to  be 
summoned  by  the  cldcrs,your  poisons  confiscated. your- 
self stretched  out  in  the  sun  for  three  days,  and  made 
to  swear  solemnly  that  jou  renoimre  the  jiraclii.L-,  under 
pain  of  being  sold  into  slavery. 

(?*';cj/i',— There  are  four  tlosncK.  First  come  the 
P!u(io.  They  are  the  shades  of  those  who  have  died 
natural  deaths  and  been  properly  hurled  ;  they  go  to  the 
underworld  and  renew  their  earthly  empluymcnts.  The 
second  class  arc  the  Sckar,  or  ghosts  of  infants  and  the 
unburicd  de.ad.  Shut  out  from  Hndes,  they  w.ander 
liamilcssly  about  ihe  earlh,  The  third  arc  the  T/icni. 
or  shades  of  those  who  have  died  violent  deaths.  These 
sometimes  seize  our  guardian  angels,  and  tints  cause 
mortal  sickness,  and    therefore    must   be    induced    Iiv 


offerings  to  release  Ihc  captive  guardian  angel.  The' 
fourth  are  the  Tahmoo,  or  specters  of  wicked  men  and 
tyrants,  and  criminals  who  have  surTered  capital  punish- 
ment. These  appear  in  the  forms  of  birds  and  animals, 
and  torment  our  guardian  angels.  They  must  be  ap- 
peased with  an  offering,  and  the  unfortunate  roan 
sprinkled  with  charcoal.  Another  dreadful  spirit  is  the 
rainbow  {Terquai).  ll  devours  the  »iMiil8  of  human 
beings,  and  then  they  appear  to  die  accidental  or  violent 
ilcallis.  After  finishing  iis  meat  it  becomes  thirsty,  and 
when  ii  spans  the  sky  in  the  act  of  sucking  up  waier.fl 
children  cease  from  play  and  men  from  work,  lest  some  ^ 
accident  befall  tliem.  It  is  unlucky  to  point  at  the 
raiiilxiw,  and  unless  the  offending  digit  i«  immediately 
placed  upon  the  body,  witii  ilie  usual  formula,  it  will 
certainly  rot  off.  ^| 

Omem  liHii  Fancits. — The  woodpecker  is  the   gliosJ-;* 
dog,  employed  by  the  shades  to  hunt  game,  and  is  there- 
fore a  bird  of  ill  omen.     All  walking-sticks  and  slaves^H 
are  consigned   to   the   presiding  deities   of  those    huge^^ 
granite  bowlders  that  overhang  the  mountain  paths,  the 
deity  thus  accumulating  a  large  sii]i]i|y    of  these    useful 
articles.     To  comb  the  hair  facing  the  west  is  unlucky, 
and  a  calamity  follows  hard  on  the  heels  of  the  barking- 
deer  ihat  happens  to  bark  in  a  village  ;  in  the  latter  case 
the  Karens  generally  leave  the  village.     The  trasli  o(  a 
falling  tree,  the  sight  of  a  snake  or  scorpion,  or  the  lap- 
ping of  3  woodpecker,  i.s  sufficient  to  deter  a  Karen ,h 
fr»m  taking  a  juumey  ;  and  to  cat  rice  at  the  side  of  <ir^| 
behind  the  hearth  might  result  in  a  death  in  the  family. 

Ordeals. — In  case  of  lack  of  evidence  to  sustain  a 
charge  of  theft,  recourse  is  had  to  the  water  ordeal,  the 
tree  ordeal,  or  the  candle  ordeal.  In  the  first,  llic 
plaintifT  and  dclcndanl  stand  up  to  their  necks  in  water 
with  a  plank  over  their  heads.  At  a  given  signal  they  I 
arc  immersed,  and  he  that  remains  longest  under  water] 
is  the  winner.  If  the  case  goes  against  the  defendant, 
he  must  restore  the  property  with  heavy  interest  ;  if 
against  the  complainant,  he  p.iys  heavy  damagc-s  for  pr*-' 
ferring  a  false  charge.  In  the  second  a  stcrculiatree  is 
MrJjjped  of  its  bark,  and  innocence  is  proved  by  climb- 
ing the  slippery  sicir.  In  the  third,  each  party  holds  a 
lighted  candle,  and  whoever  kec|}s  hi»  alight  the  longest 
wins  the  case.  .Another  ordeal  is  for  every  householder 
in  the  vitLi^e  to  bring  two  handfuK  of  bran  and  fling  it 
into  the  common  heap,  so  that  the  thief,  from  stiatne  o^^| 
fear,  may  have  an  opportunity  of  restoring  the  article^^ 
without  confessing  his  guilt. 

There  is  siill  a  great  deal  to  be  said  about  Karer» 
astronomy,  geology,  and  siipeUilions  and  ccranonies 
connected  with  war,  agriculture,  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths  ;  but  here  we  must  stop.  Our  visitor  has  stoMcd 
away  lus  notes  and  we  retire  for  llie  night.  Early  next 
morning  the  village  ts  a'itir,  every  thing  is  packed  upi^| 
and,  after  shaking  hands  all  round,  we  return  across  the 
valley  to  our  old  position  on  the  Poungloung  heights. 
.\  lingering  glance  eastward  over  the  sea  of  hills  reveals 
Devil  Mount,  twenty  miles  off,  lowertnjt  tip  into  Ihe 
clear,  cuul  morning  air.     No  vilK-iges  arc  lo  be  foimdoik 
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or  near  this  mountain,  and  the  impcneiraMc  thickets 
iround  are  infected  witli  wild  animals.  It  is  tht;  ^ieat  of 
the  goddetis  Tsla,  who  jiresidcs  over  the  crops.  Her 
blessing  ensures  a  good  harvest,  bui  her  rursc  withers 
ihc  crops,  and  the  long>nrmed  giLI>uns  scream,  and 
sniiphone  the  warning  from  pe-nk  to  peak  thronghoiil  the 
land.  Her  ciifse  is  une  fur  whicli  tht.-  whole  natiun 
sufTcrs,  and  a  sacrifice  Is  necessary. 

According  to  some  isnportant  iHanu»cri|il»  just  placed 
in  ray  handv,  it  is  Ka.id  that  "aricienlly  tlic  Sgaws  and 
Pakui  used  to  go  up  on  to  Nat  Toung  (Devil  Mount)  and 
sairifkc  a  hufTalo  to  the  spirit  of  the  mnumain  every 
Tfiree  year*.  There  is  a  pool  up  there  wheie  they 
baptiicd  themselves,  then  perainbiil.-iled  the  puul  sevL'n 
tiroes,  singing  the  song  of  Jehovah  and  Saiiscc.  Saiiscc, 
'comb,'  is  the  Karen  name  of  the  mountain."  These 
tnterexiing  manner riptst  den!  in  detail  with  everj-  tribe  and 
sub-liibe,  bringing  forward  remark-ible  evidence  to  show 
) bat  the  Karens  are  dcticcndantsof  those  Chaldeans  who 
migrated  to  Thibet,  and  to  connect  this  peculiar  festival 
on  "  Devil  Moimt.iin"  with  the  nations  who,  before 
Israel  came  out  of  Egypt,  used  to  ascend  Mount  Sinai 
"to  worship  and  make  offerings  to  Kin,  the  Muon-goi], 
who  il  was  supposed  dwelt  about  Mount  Horeb."  Be 
thi«  as  it  tnay,  [here  b  a  great  deal  to  be  said  (or  the 
iheof)-  of  a  connection  of  some  kind  with  the  Jews 
centuries  ago.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Karen  word  for 
"Ood."  'I"he  Katpn  equivalent  for  the  Hebrew  V'Ho- 
VaH  would  be  Y'HoWaH.  Now,  Mhcn  nations  like  the 
Karens  broke  loose  from  llivir original  stock,  llicy  would 
wander  ot-er  dreary  regions,  tros*  plains  and  rivers  and 
mountain  ranges  rut  their  way  through  vast  forests, 
pass  through  temperatures  almost  nrclic  and  torrid  by 
(onirasl,  and  come  into  contact  with  powerful  influences 
that  would  color  their  traditions,  and  modify  and  re- 
mold their  spiritual  niiHirc.  Their  restless  wandering 
life  would  be  a  prolonged  struggle  for  existence  ;  and 
literature,  if  they  ever  had  any,  would  be  flung  to  the 
winds.  Under  such  circumstances,  ihey  would  grad. 
ually  kxte  (he  fairer  traits  of  the  old  family  ;  ond  hav- 
ing no  literature  to  catch  and  fix  the  forms,  their 
language  would  soon  lose  its  beauty  and  rapidly  become 
moBOiiylUbic  and  highly  agglutinative.  And  this  is 
prccihcly  the  case  with  the  Karen  language.  Y'Ho- 
WaH gradually  becomes  VfiWaH.  then   VWaH.— iVw- 

Our  Kuinhlrii  in  Kiiriiiu. 

nV    FAKMB    KOFKR    FF.t.'DOK, 

Burma  used  to  lie  called  the  "  I  .and  of  Pagodas,"  be- 
cause of  its  numerous  Iluddhist  temples,  all  filled  with 
LougL-s  of  Gaudama,  before  which  almost  every  man, 
■-oinan,  and  child  in  the  empire  felt  it  his  duty  to  bow 
daily  and  make  an  o^ering.  Many  of  the  children,  of 
course,  did  not  undersland  why  they  were  retjuired  to 
to«  before  those  great  images  of  silver  and  gold,  nor  why 
ihey  had  always  to  leave  there  some  of  their  pretty  or 
fiicc  things  that  they  would  much  rather  have  kept  for 


tTiemselvcs.  But  Oriental  children,  as  well  as  adults,  are 
carefully  trained  in  the  great  lesson  of  giving,  and  ihcy 
practice  it  always  and  cvery-where :  to  their  gods,  their 
friends,  the  priests,  the  poor,  the  stranger,  and  even 
to  the  dead. 

It  surprised  u*  at  first  lo  have  so  many  presents 
brought  to  us  by  people  of  small  mean».  We  did  not 
then  know,  what  wc  afi^ward  learned,  thai  hospitality 
to  strangers,  and  especially  /srciga  strangers,  is  the 
cardinal  virtue  of  ihe  Kast,  and  that  almost  any  Ori- 
ental, rich  or  poor,  would  sooner  star\'e  himself  than 
suffer  his  guest  to  want.  It  was  so  even  among  the 
Karens,  a  wild,  roaming  race,  most  of  whom  were  kept 
wretchedly  poor  by  the  heavy  tribute  demanded  of  them 
by  their  fiurnieie  masters  before  the  land  was  brought 
under  British  rule. 

We  found  the  Karens  living  in  villager  among  the 
mountains,  or  near  the  water-course*,  deriving  a  scanty 
subsibtence  from  fishing  and  the  cultivation  of  the  little 
patches  of  ground  about  their  cottages.  Vet  these  poor 
villagers,  wherever  we  slopped,  loaded  us  with  evceU 
tent  jungle-fowl,  eggs,  fruit,  and  fish,  nearly  always  dc- 
clitiing  to  be  paid  for  them  and  only  conscatinR  to  do 
so  when  we  refused  the  supplies  on  all  other  terms.  We 
liiid  bright  moonlight  fur  our  journey  up  the  river,  and 
whenever  the  tide  was  favorable  wc  preferred  Ihe  night 
fur  travel,  and  layover  during  the  more  opprestiiive  hours 
of  the  day, 

vVfler  spending  a  day  at  the  Manbcc  villages  wc 
pushed  on  to  Pantenau,  where  we  fell  in  with  an  old 
Karen  Christian  who  gave  us  a  graphic  account  of  Ihe 
religion  of  his  people  before  ihc  missionaitcs  came. 
"  Koruierly,"  he  said,  "  the  Karens  had  no  god — only  A>J 
htxfk  that  they  worshiped.  It  was  in  .i  language  we  did 
not  understand,  but  ourancesion  had  a  tradition  that  a 
deliverer  would  come  loour  people  from  the  far  West, 
the  nation  in  whose  language  the  book  w3.s  written. 
The  '  deliverer '  lUd  come  with  the  gnod  inisfcionarios  who 
have  given  us  a  written  language,  the  Bible,  churches 
and  schools,  and.  above  all,  have  taught  us  to  worship 
the  living  and  true  God." 

The  garb  of  our  new  friend  was  simple  and  pictur- 
esque, h  broad  waisi-cluth  of  white  cotton  bordered 
with  red  fell  below  the  knee$,  and  a  loose  jacket  lo  cor- 
respond reached  nearly  to  the  hips,  .^bout  his  well- 
shaped  head  was  bound  a  scarf  woven  in  bright  colors 
and  finished  at  the  ends  with  along,  variegated  fringe. 
This  is  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  men;  and  the  women 
wear  scant  skirls  woven  in  gray  stripes  and  long  jackets 
prettily  adorned  with  shells. 

The  house  to  which  our  hospitable  Karen  invited  as 
was  a  bamboo  r  nitage  erected  on  bare  poles  about  six- 
teen I'cet  from  the  ground.  It  contained  but  two  rooms, 
and  had  neither  window  nor  chininey,  otily  a  wide  door, 
and  was  entered  by  climbing  a  steep  ladder  that  was 
dr.twn  in  at  night  as  a  needful  piotcciion  against  ihieve:» 
and  wild  beasts.  Furniture  there  wiis  none,  save  a  few 
cooking-pots,  and  the  mats  that  served  as  seals  by  day 
and  beds  at  night.     Yet   there  were  in   this   house— as 
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nearly  fvcrj-wlietc  .iniong  (lie  K,ircnjt  in  ihcst  days — 
a  few  books,  and  several  musical  instriimcnls,  very  sim- 
ple in  construclion,  but  giving  out  wondruiis  swot;! 
soiindN;  and  these  simple  villagers  all  seem  to  possess 
botli  enr  and  voice  for  singing.  TiKy  arc  cxceptioniilly 
anxious  to  I«am,  and  cvinco  quite  ns  grcxi  nptiiudc  in 
study  as  the  average  child  in  our  schouU  at  home. 

I  licard  many  stories  of  Iierotsiti  and  patient  endurance 
on  tile  ]jurt  ofbotli  |iarents  and  ehildien  that  shuiv  hovr 
anxious  the  link*  i)eo[>k*  are  to  learn  and  how  rheerfuJly 
fathers  and  mothers  make  sacrifices  for  the  education  of 
tlicir  ofTsprin);.  This  very  man  at  whos^c  hoiif.c  we  were 
30  hospitably  entertained  had  shortly  hefore  $ald  his 
oolybufTalo  for  so  lu pees  and  sent  all  the  money  tu  help 
to  pay  the  board  of  his  three  little  girls  while  they  at- 
tended school. 

Another  rase  was  that  of  the  orphan  child  of  a  native 
preacher  She  wav  sent  (o  one  of  the  mission  schuuU 
at  Rangoon,  and  though  the  father's  life  had  been  given 
to  missionary  work  till  he  could  no  longer  walk  or  preach, 
there  was  not  a  dollar  left  when  he  died  to  provide  even 
a  change  of  clothing  for  lii:i  only  child,  and  the  mother 
sold  all  her  little  wedding  ornaments  to  fit  her  daughter 
to  attend  school. 

.'Vnd  these  sacrilices  are  willingly  m.ide  that  their  dear 
ones  may  learn  to  read  the  "blessed  Buok  "  that  has 
brought  so  rich  a  blessing  into  their  own  bear's  and  lives. 

In  only  one  year  the  Karens  gave  to  their  ).(:hool  in 
MauEiiicin  nearly  $300,  .ind  "they  built  their  owiiehapel 
without  any  help  from  America."  So  says  a  recent 
letter.  _  _ 

Btshoiii  Taylor's  ntHKioiiK  hi  South  Americn. 

BY    ANUKKSOX   KOWLKR. 

After  ten  years  of  close  observation  of  Bishop  William 
Taylor's  self-supporting  missions  in  Chili  and  Jiraiiil, 
South  America,  1  fee]  so  impressed  with  the  good  results 
that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  state  that  they  deserve  the  at- 
tention and  support  of  o;ir  Church  and  all  Christian 
people. 

It  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  It  is  a  marvelous 
success. 

During  the  last  ten  years  about  $i9o,ooo  In  gold, 
has  been  invested  in  building  colleges,  schools,  and 
churches,  and  furnishing  them.  During  these  ten 
years  over  twenty  missionaries  have  been  constantly  at 
work,  and  there  are  now  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine  in 
the  field.  -Ml  have  had  sclf-suppnrl.  and  some  of  the 
ntations  have  had  $20,000  surplus  over  self-support,  all 
of  which  has  been  invested  in  the  work. 

Hundreds  have  been  converted.  Several  of  ihe  con- 
verts arc  now  missionary  teachers  in  the  ini^ttiun  schools. 
Thousands  are  under  the  influence  of  the  missionaries. 
All  the  $i2o,aoo  invested  could  be  withdrawn  if  the 
property  were  now  sold. 

The  college  at  Snntiago  is  the  finest  of  tlti  kind  in  the 
world. 

The  tniitsion  workers  arc  a  heroic  band. 


I  would   recommend  those  who  wish  to  invest  their 
money  »d  as  tu  produce  the  greatest  results  for  time  and 
eternity  to  put   it  in  self-supporting  missions  in  Sonlh* 
.\merica. 

There  are  live  stations  now  in  Cbili  and  two  in  Brazil 
The  need  for  Christian  workers  of  the  deepest  piety  and,^ 
high  grade  of  scholastic  attainments  is  great.    Any  will 
ing  to  enter  the  work,  or  those  who  wish  to  cottirifautc 
to  thi»  work,  may  corre.tpond  with   Richard  Granti  181 
Hudson  Street,  Xcw  York, 

The  latest  infurm-ttion    from  all  the  stations  is   lliatl 
the  opportunities  for  extending  the  work   have  ncvcrj 
been  so  good  as  now.     Fifty  more  missionaries  could' 
be  employed,  all  of  whom  could  secure  ample  self-sup- 
port when  provided  with  churches,  schools,  and  homei^ 
in  which  to  do  this  mission  work.  ■ 

1  consider  that  an  investment  of  $250,000  wonld  estab- 
lish fifty  missionaries,  whose  work  would  go  un  and  on 
indeHnituly  until  the  country  is  saved.  And  even  then 
the  money  invested  could  be  realized  if  the  propertyj 
were  sold. 

MlHtdontt  and  the  Llvlns;  ChrtHt. 

T'he  missionary  idea  is  one  which  lies  close  to  i 
heart  uf  Christ ;  in  fact,  it  may  be  said,  I  think,  to  be 
large  part  of  hi«  heart  life.  In  its  practical  results  it 
is  one  of  the  most  incontestable  evidences  of  Christ's 
presence  in  the  world,  The  missionary  idea,  iianslatcd 
and  tiansftgurcd  into  missionary  service,  is  Christ.  It  is 
Christ  in  the  person  of  his  servants,  loving  and  labor- 
ing and  going  about  doing  good,  and  touching  a 
sin-5lricken  world  in  order  to  make  it  whole.  Trans- 
late that  grand  word  redemption  into  action,  and  it  15 
missions. 

The  Church  can  have  no  such  sign  of  Christ's  living 
presence  and  gracious  power  in  the  world  as  she  has  in 
:he  existence  of  the  missionary  spirit  in  her  members 
and  the  reports  of  missionary  success  from  the  (iclds*. 
Humanity  in  the  depths  of  ain  .ind  ignorance  and  dvgra 
dfttion  is  the  sign  of  S:«an  in  the  world.  Humanity 
elevated,  enlightened,  purified,  and  icdccracd,  is  the  sign: 
uf  Christ  in  the  world.  We  hear  of  fi.ooo  converts  t 
Christianity  in  J.tpan  in  1889.  They  are  like  6,000 
throbs  of  Christ's  heart  which  the  Chnrch  ran  feel  as  if 
she  placed  her  hand  upon  the  bosom  of  ibe  living 
Redeemer.  We  have  over  i.ooo  more  of  thetn  in  China, 
and  there  .ire  many  thousands  more  all  through  the  for- 
eign  mission  fields,  and  tens  of  thousands  in  the  Churches 
of  Chtistenduin;  lieart-throbs  they  are  of  a  living  and  lov- 
ing Christ,  whose  bloud,  once  shed  for  missions  on  the 
cross,  now  beats  and  throbs  for  them  upon  the  throne. 

There  arc  Mome,  however,  who  doubt,  and  a  few  wh 
even  sneer  at  missiona — although  the  sneer  is  sadly 
hind   the   limes  just   now.     There  are   others  who  a; 
altogether  skeptical  with   reference  to  the  great  founda' 
tion  facta  of  Christianity.     I  was  re.iding  a  few  weeks 
in  a  volume  of  Matthew  Arnold's  poems  some  ]xissag< 
En  which  he  *eeiiH-d  to  reiiard  the  facts  of  ('hrist's  rcsu 
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reclion  as  nothing  more  than  i  fiction.  My  eye  lighted 
ii|KJn  a  verse  in  which  he  spoke  of  Syria,  and  I  was  as- 
lunished  to  find  that  it  gave  a  blank  ilcniul  to  the  rcsur- 
tci'iion.     Speaking  of  Christ  as  dca.d,  he  said  : 

"  Now  he  is  dead :  \ax  hence  be  lies 

\n  the  lorn  Syriiiii  lown; 
And  on  his  gT;iire,  with  weeping  eyes. 

The  Syrian  stars  look  down." 

Wis  Ihere  ever  a  more  bewildering  and  belittling  misuse 
cf  both  poetry  and  fact  than  we  have  in  these  lines  of 
one  who  professed  toicjirescnt  the  '^sweetness  and  light  " 
of  the  niosi  advanced  culture  of  the  age  ? 

Why,  for  eighteen  centuries  the  Syrian  sun  hat.  been 
rising  but  to  do  Christ  reverence,  and  the  Syrian  stars 
in  their  brilliant  xlory  seem  to  add  their  nightly  Cributc 
of  praise  to  Him  who  was  once  born  beneath  their  siknt 
gaie.  and  who  thirty.thrce  years  after  arose  from  the 

(lll<     )  ,Vi"?*'M:r''':,l, 
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While  many  poinisi  of  difference  exist  between  the 
children  of  diverse  raeet  it  is  interesting  to  note  liow 
very  like  in  some  other  rcsjiects  the  little  people  all  over 
the  world  arc  found. 

Customs  and  cosiitmcs  vary,  carh  nation  has  \\%  dis- 
tinctive liinguage,  and  the  complexion,  huir,  iind  feat* 
ures  of  race«  and  peoples  are  as  diverse  as  one  can  pos- 
sibly imagine  ;  yet  I  found  among  ever)'  Iribc  and  clan 
I  visited  the  children  all  loved  to  play  and  jump  and 
frolic  ;  boy«  to.i!u;d  balLt  and  went  kite-Hying  and  girls 
dressed  dolls  and  played  "lea-party."  So  "the  world 
is  akin,"  after  nil;  and  as  in  other  Inn dn  the  children 
resemble  ours  in//ifi.  so  do  tlicy  also  in  their  wccrA,-  and 
if  uiir  dear  boy.f  and  girU  need  the  blessed  Bible,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  gracious  Redeemer  who  died  for 
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ive  in  the  gray  dawn  nf  the  early  morning,  just  as 
hey  were  fading  from  the  skies  that  they  tnigliT  give  place 
lo  the  long-expected  splendors  of  the  world's  new  day. 

No  !  We  have  no  weeping  luminaries  in  Syria  lament- 
ing over  the  grave  of  a  dead  Christ.  1  protest  in  the 
name  of  those  bright  Syrian  stars  1  have  so  often  seen 
shining  so  brilliantly  in  those  eastern  skies.  We  have 
wmelhing  far  different  from  that ;  we  have  loving  and 
living  believers  singing  to  the  praise  of  the  risen  and 
reigning  Lord.  How  often  have  1  heard  them  in  the  vil- 
Uf;esupon  Mount  Lebanon,  and  in  their  humble  gather- 
ings for  religious  worship  in  all  parts  of  Syria,  singing. 
"My  f*ith  looks  up  to  Thee,"  or  "  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for 
mc,"  or  some  other  familiar  song  of  praise  to  Christ  \ 

The  weeping  stars  are  the  poetic  fiction;  the  risen 
Christ  is  the  reality:  and  the  aong  of  triumphant  faith 
from  living  believers  is  the  sweel  refr.iin  which  to-day  is 
born*  to  us  over  the  seas  from  the  land  of  the  empty 
WaXi.^'Jamet  S.  DtHttii,  D.D.,  Beyrimt. 


ait,  the  children  nf  India,  Afnci,  and  Maylasia  neec 
ihcm  equally :  and  their  lack  is  even  greater  than  of  any 
among  our  own  people.  Can  we  not  in  the  future  give 
of  our  abundance  jwcrif /iV-/"/-/!//!' than  heretofore  lores- 
cue  "  the  little  ones  "  of  whom  the  dear  Saviour  "  is  not 
willing  that  any  should  perish  ?  " 

Mfllaysi.i.  the  country  of  the  Malay-s,  comprise*,  be- 
itides  the  Malayan  Peninsub,  Sumatra,  Java.  Borneo, 
Celebes,  the  Philippine  and  Molucca  groiijis.  Singa- 
pore. Pulo  I'cnang,  and  many  5maller  islands.  1*ot  the 
Malays,  since  nur  first  records  of  Ihem  in  tlie  twelfth 
<  cntury.  have  been  a  migratory  ju-oplc.  and  are  now 
scattered  all  over  southern  .\sia,  being  uftcn  found  as 
the  ruling  race,  but  occasionally  subject  lo  other  powers. 
They  engage  tn  various  callings,  lawful  and  unlawful, 
by  sea  and  by  land;  atid  as  liicy  are  MulKimmcdans, 
and  thai  religion  prescriheK  no  particuLir  fashion  of 
dress,  the  undeviating  uniformity  of  costume  that  pre- 
vail.! .iniong  Oriental  rotes  generally  is  not  found  among 
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the  Malays,  But  the  uusal  dress  for  both  children  and 
adults  consists  of  a  turban  of  blue  and  white  checked 
silk  or  cotton,  a  tightly-fitting  jacket  with  sailor  collar 
worn  open  at  the  throat,  long,  loose  trousers,  and  over 
all  a  broad  sirong  several  yards  long,  bound  around  the 
loins,  with  ends  left  hanging  loosely  over  the  knees.  For 
women  and  girls  the  turban  is  omitted,  the  strong  is  worn 
so  as  to  conceal  the  trousers  altogether,  and  the  jacket 
falls  over  the  shrong  instead  of  being  confined  by  it,  as 
in  the  garb  of  the  men  and  boys.  The  dress  of  the 
women  is  tasteful  and  pretty,  not  unlike  the  skirt  and 
polonaise  worn  in  our  country,  only  not  quite  so  full, 
while  the  garb  of  the  men  is  simple,  convenient,  and 
well  adapted  to  a  warm  climate  for  both  in-door  and 
out-door  uses.  In  places  where  the  Malayan  is  the 
dominant  power  there  is  little  variation  of  costume,  but 
when  living  in  other  communities  they  frequently  adopt 
the  fashions  and  habits  of  the  people  among  whom  they 
live. 

In  stature  the  Malays  are  below  the  medium  height, 
biit  with  lithe,  graceful  forms  and  splendidly-developed 
limbs,  with  extremely  small  ankles  and  wrists,  and  well- 
poised  heads.  The  children,  accustomed  from  infancy 
to  athletic  sports,  are  as  active  as  squirrels;  and  the 
sword-dances  in  which  even  young  lads  are  trained  are 
very  marvels  of  strength  and  agility.  Boys  spend  nearly 
all  their  time  in  the  open  air,  climbing,  jumping,  danc- 
ing, rowing,  hunting,  fishing,  and  exercising  in  every 
variety  of  Malayan  military  tactics.  From  quite  an 
early  age  they  accompany  their  fathers  on  long  hunting 
expeditions  and  on  their  marauding  and  piratical  ex- 
cursions; and  it  is  said  that  most  Malay  lads  are  at  ten 
years  quite  as  skillful  in  the  use  of  the  kris  (short  sword 
or  dirk)  as  their  fathers.  Girls,  too,  are  early  trained 
to  hardy  out-door  life,  and  are  nearly  as  active  as  their 
brothers.  But  they  live  at  home  with  their  mothers, 
8pin,  sew,  attend  the  garden  and  poultry,  cook,  and  take 
care  of  the  houses.  The  Malays  are  a  musical  people, 
and  both  boys  and  girls  are  early  trained  to  sing  and 
play  on  the  native  instruments,  some  of  which  discourse 
very  sweet  and  tender  strains.  I  have  heard  the  most 
touching  little  songs,  full  of  pathos,  from  children  not 
yet  in  their  "teens,"  and  who  had  never  spent  a  day  in 
school  in  their  whole  lives. 

In  physical  appearance  the  Malays  are  a  brown-com- 
plexioned  race,  somewhat  darker  than  the  Chinese,  but 
not  nearly  so  swarthy  as  the  Hindus.  They  have  large 
dark  eyes,  short  nose,  broad  mouth,  high  cheek  bones, 
and  long,  shining  black  hair,  with  very  little  beard. 
They  are  not  a  handsome  race,  but  straight,  muscular, 
and  admirably  developed  for  strength  and  activity.  The 
little  children  are  pretty  and  attractive,  and  the  young 
maidens  might  still  be  so  regarded  but  for  the  rather 
coarse  mouth,  the  worst  feature  of  both  sexes  ;  and  with 
increasing  years  men  and  women  alike  grow  less  hand- 
some than  in  youth. 

The  Malays  may  be  divided  into  three  general  classes. 
Of  these,  the  "Civilized  Malays"  are  the  most  numer- 
ous in  the  foreign  settlements  and  near  the  sea-coast. 


They  have  a  written  language,  settled  homes,  and  many 
of  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  In  religious  creed  they  are- 
all  Mohammedans,  but  in  practice  they  are  far  from  strict, 
and  except  for  what  they  learn  in  the  schools  the  chil- 
dren grow  up  with  little  regard  to  religion  of  any  kind. 
Of  the  second  class,  the  "Wild  Malays,"  who  inhabit 
the  interior  of  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  other  large  islands, 
coTnparativeiy  little  is  known.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
the  aborigines  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula  and  islands  ; 
they  live  in  sheltered  huts  or  cabins  in  the  depths  of 
gloomy  forests,  and  apparently  know  as  little  of  the  out- 
side world  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life  as  when  they 
first  took  possession  of  their  primitive  woods. 

The  third  class  are  the  Orang  Laut,  "Men  of  the  Sea,'" 
who  live  altogether  in  boats,  go  almost  without  clothing, 
and  subsist  on  fish,  worms,  and  grubs.  They  are  the- 
most  degraded  of  all  the  races  we  met  in  the  East,  liv- 
ing in  a  condition  so  little  above  that  of  the  brutes  that 
it  seems  difficult  to  know  just  where  to  place  the  divid- 
ing line.  Of  the  children  of  parents  so  degraded,  who 
are  born,  live,  and  die  on  a  boat,  having  no  opportunity 
of  intercourse  with  any  less  ignorant  and  wretched  than 
their  parents,  there  is  little  to  be  said,  or  even  hoped  for, 
until  these  poor  children  can  be  utterly  separated  from 
the  only  surroundings  they  have  ever  known. 

Malayan  children  of  even  the  better  class  of  civilized 
parents  are  not  reared  in  the  effeminate  habits  of  the 
surrounding  nations  ;  they  grow  up  with  little  taste  for 
the  luxuries  of  palace  or  harem,  and  develop  into  brave, 
self-reliant  men  and  women.  But  they  are  frequently 
treacherous  and  cruel,  and  the  boys  being  trained  from 
infancy  to  the  use  of  fire-arms  and  the  kris  they  readily 
adopt  the  wild  life  of  piracy,  or  outlawry,  with  which 
they  have  been  familiar  from  the  very  cradle. 

But  faithful,  Christ-loving  missionaries  are  at  work 
among  the  Malays;  some  of  those  whose  hands  had  long 
been  stained  in  blood  have  laid  down  their  weapons  at 
the  feet  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  more  and  more 
every  year  of  the  little  children  are  being  taught  of 
Jesus  and  his  love. 


Woman's  Work  in  Singapore. 

BV    MRS.    .MARIE    A.    OLDHAM. 

Singapore,  a  name  now  familiar  as  the  head-quarters 
of  our  Malaysia  Mission,  is  an  island  to  the  south  of  the 
Malay  Peninsula,  situated  about  half-way  between  In- 
dia and  China  ;  not  very  large,  having  an  area  of  only 
3o6  square  miles.  Climate  warm  and  moist,  but  not  so- 
warm  as  might  be  expected,  seeing  we  are  only  eighty 
miles  from  the  equator.  Proximity  to  the  sea  and  fre- 
quent showers  of  rain  make  the  climate  equable.  The 
surface  of  the  island  is  undulating,  nowhere  over  soo^ 
feet  above  sea  level.  Perpetual  greenness  and  every 
variety  of  tropical  fruit  and  foliage  abound  on  every 
hand;  beautiful  "maiden's  hair"  and  other  fems  grow 
wild  ;  orchids  are  plentiful,  and  all  plants  having  bulb- 
ous roots  flourish. 
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The  ifiland  has  lit-vn  a  Hiiiinli  jjos^ession  sinct:  1819, 
:uid  is  verj- iraporLint  .is  a  trading  and  cfl:iling  station. 
It  has  a  lar^e  and  very  mixed  iiopulalioix  of  Chinese 
from  China  ;  Tamils  from  Souihcrn  India  ;  a  sprinkling 
ef  Europeans;  the  Eurasian*  or  half-whites;  a  fev 
Partees  and  ArabK,  and  ihe  chilijren  of  llie  soil,  the  M.i- 
lays.  These  are  siip]iosed  to  be  of  Mungol  slot  k.  and 
hivc  been  divided  into  three  distinct  groups:  the  "Orang- 
Benuar,"  or  "men  of  the  soil  "^ihai  is,  the  uncivilized 
wildtribcsol  the  peninsula  ;  thc'^Orimg-laiit/'or  "  men 
of  the  sea  " — that  is,  the  itmi-civiliBed  or  floating  pojju- 
UtioD;and  the"  Orang-Malayn/'or"  MaLiys proper,"  the 
civilized  Malajrs,  with  something  of  culture,  of  liiera- 
ttire.  and  of  religion. 

The  "Orang-Henuat,"  called  also  "Orang-Gunong.'* 
mountain-men  or  Highlanders,  and  sometimes  "Orang- 
t'lan,"  or  men  of  the  woods  (corrupted  by  us  into 
Orang-otany).  ronstitiilc  the  alioriginal  M.ilay  clcnicnl. 
Thej"  have  hitherto  remained  unaffected  by  foieign  in- 
iltiences,  and  are  found  grouped  in  small  tribes  in  the 
wooded  uplands  of  the  peninsula  and  Sumatni ;  the 
"Ofjng-laiil  "  arc  lUc  pirates  or  sea-gy|)sics  of  former 
KngUsh  writers  and  of  the  early  PortiigucBe  explorers. 
They  are  no  longer  to  be  dreaded,  for  piracy  has  been 
jimost  entirely  supprc^Hed,  and  the  "  Oiong-laul  "  have 
risen  considerably  in  the  soci.il  sc.ile  since  the  spread  of 
Kuropcan  power  and  influences  throughout  Malaysia. 

In  lempcraiiieiii  ihe  Malay:)  arc  like  nio<it  other 
Asiatics.  Taciturn,  undemonstrative,  little  given  to  out- 
ward manifestaliuns  of  joy  or  sorrow,  yel  very  cour- 
teous toward  each  other  and,  as  a  rule,  kind  lu  their  women 
and  children.  Usually  passive  and  indolent,  they  are 
rspable  of  the  greatest  excci&es  when  their  pasjiions  are 
roused.  Under  the  indtiencc  of  religious  excitement, 
losses  at  gambling,  jealuusy,  or  other  domcstie  troubles, 
they  ate  seized  with  a  frenzy  which  ihcy  call  the  "amok 
fever,"  when  they  will  rush  wildly  through  the  crowdeil 
litTccts armed  with  their  sharp  "kri^es,"  or«;iirved  knives- 
cutting  down  all  who  cross  their  path  with  fury  and 
withotitdtsrrtminatinn.  The  wild  tribes  are  still  nalure- 
'•"rshijH.'r'*,  I'lH  the  "civilized  Malays  *' universally  pro- 
fess the  Mohammedan  religion. 

They  were  pagans,  or  followed  some  comipt  form  of 
Hindu  idolatry,  until  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the 
Sultan,  Mnhmuiid  Shall,  became  a  follower  of  Moham- 
■urd,  and  he  spread  the  new  faith  throu};hoiit  hi»  do- 
minions during  his  long  reign  of  fifty-sei-en  years.  His 
rule  extended  over  many  provinces,  and  thus  the  Mo- 
hammedan faith  rapidly  spread  through  the  peninsula. 

The  Malays  seem  in  have  had  no  written  cliaracters 
nf  thctrown,  but  on  their  conversion  adopted  thc.\rnbic, 
ntodifying  some  of  the  letters  to  express  their  own  nasal 
muadt.  The  Malay  is  a  soft  mu«iral  language  and  is 
»ery  important,  being  the  mother  of  tlie  dialects  spoken 
<wcr  an  area  which  comprises  the  peninsula,  with  the  ad- 
jMcnt  inlands,  the  coast  districts  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo, 
ihf  Moluccas,  the  Java  coastsand  the  Celebes  seaboard. 

My  readers  arc  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  position 
<-i  voinen  in  Moh,xmmedan  lands.     'I'herc  is  «n  Arabic 


proverb  which  says,  "  The  threshold  of  the  hou^e  weeps 
fony  days  when  a  girl  is  born."  Friends  come  in  to 
eundolcwith  the  mother.  *'  Poor  woman  !  What  has  she 
donc'that  her  baby  should  be  a  girl  ?  "  She  herself  weeps 
and  beats  her  breast.     The  father's  face  is  overcast 

When  a  boy  is  born  there  are  great  rejoicings.  Friends 
tome  from  near  nnd  from  far  bringing  congratulations. 
The  whole  household  prepares  for  a  feast.  A  kind  of 
sweet  cake  is  prepared  .ind  sent  around  much  as  we 
send  wedding-cake.  Hnw  different  when  a  girl  is  born! 
"  NaluiT:,  however,  is  beiier  tiian  man."  The  mother  be- 
gins tohave  better  feelings.  The  prattle  of  the  innocent 
babe  reaches  the  father's  heart  and  he  begins  to  fondle 
it.  ,\ftcr  awhile  the  little  one  grows  up;  but  O,  to  what 
a  life!  She  is  taught  to  dress  herself;  dye  her  hands 
and  finger-nails  ;  to  arrange  her  hair ;  to  adorn  her  per- 
son :  to  make  herself  physically  attractive.  Pelted  one 
hour,  scolded  the  next ;  brought  up  in  entire  ignorance  ; 
married  at  the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve,  the  future  is  all 
unknown.  "'She  leaps  into  it  as  into  :)  gulf,"  with 
closed  eyes.  Then  often  comes  the  dark  shadow — so 
greatly  dreaded  by  all  her  true  womanly  instincts — a 
second  and,  perhaps,  even  a  third  wife. 

But  may  she  not  find  comfort  in  religion?  Alas!  no. 
Xu  woman  ia  admitted  to  a  mo!it[ue  or  place  of  worship. 
If  she  ever  hears  Che  Koran  it  is  only  as  slie  catches 
snatches  of  it  when  her  husband  reads.  Yet  nowadays 
ii  is  in  some  circles  fashionable  (o  extol  the  teachings  of 
Mohammed;  to  speak  of  the  intense  devotion  of  hi.i  fol- 
lowers. Shall  7^^  extol  a  religion  that  excludes  woman  ? 
Nay,  rather,  shall  wc  not  as  Christian  women  rejoice  in 
the  teachings  of  Him  who  .lought  in  his  life  and  ministry 
to  honor  woman,  and  to  win  for  her  the  place  of  useful- 
ness and  happiness  she  enjoys  lo-dayonty  in  those  lands 
where  Jesus  (Thrist  is  Lord  and  teacher*  I  am  glad  I 
ant  a  woman,  and  have  the  privilege  of  carrying  the  Gos- 
pel to  these  darkened  hearts  and  homes.  Will  you  go 
with  me  as  l)iu«  I  go  on  a  missionary  journey  to  a  Malay 
kampong  ? 

These  villages  are  made  up  of  clusters  of  huts  built  in 
marshy,  low  jjlaccs  lying  along  the  sea-shore.  The  hiils 
are  constructed  of  rough,  bare  boards,  built  up  on  jiiles, 
and  have  thatched  roofs.  When  the  tide  is  in  it 
rushes  through  these  piles  below  the  but.  thus  fostering 
the  laiy  habit  of  the  Malay,  who  can  s^it  at  his  own  win- 
dow and  catch  fish,  while  the  dirt  and  rubbish  of  tlie 
house  need  only  to  he  liwept  out  of  donrs  to  be  carried 
away.  The  windows  are  almost  on  a  level  with  the  floor. 
sn  that  the  favorite  attitude,  a  reclining  one,  can  be 
maintained  while  a  good  view  of  passers-by  can  be  had 
without  the  trouble  of  sitting  up. 

We  enter  the  dwelling,  and  find  two,  three,  or  more 
women  squatted  on  ihe  floor  on  small  piece*  of  mat- 
ting. No  furniture  of  any  kind  is  to  be  seen;  some- 
times the  floor  at  one  end  of  the  room  is  raised  a  little, 
to  form  a  rude  couch.  Some  of  Ihe  women  arc  sewing; 
the  majority,  however.  aregos>.iptng  and  chewing  siri;  so 
you  sec  this  is  not  the  only  country  where  inelegant 
habits  arc  indulged. 
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The  gum  of  the  West,  however,  gives  place  to  the  siri 
of  the  East.  The  siri  is  the  leaf  of  the  peppcr-vine, 
tlie  black-seed  pepper.  It  has  a  sharp,  pungent  flavor. 
With  small  pieces  of  betel-nut,  catechu,  spices,  and  a 
little  quicklime  it  is  rolled  into  fantastic  shapes  and 
then  eaten.  Very  wholesome  and  agreeable  it  is  said  to 
be  to  Malay  palates,  and  many  excuses  are  found  for  the 
habit.  The  people  are  poor,  and  many  of  them  ill-fed, 
the  siri  is  cheap,  allays  thirst,  and  wards  off  hunger. 
The  pungency  of  the  siri  causes  the  saliva  to  flow,  and 
the  catechu,  mixed  with  the  lime,  imparts  a  reddish  hue 
to  the  mouth  and  lips.  Their  mouths  often  look  as  if 
dripping  blood. 

"  Salaam  aleikum" — the  peace  of  the  Almighty  be  with 
you — is  the  greeting  that  reaches  our  ears.  A  piece  of 
matting  is  spread  and  we  are  expected  to  seat  ourselves 
tailor-fashion,  feet  crossed  before  or  doubled  under — a 
wearisome  position.  Then  we  are  subjected  to  the  usual 
catechism:  Kow  old  are  you?  Are  you  married.'  Is 
your  husband  good  to  you  ?  What  salary  does  he  get  ? 
What  did  you  have  to  eat  to-day  ?  Are  you  the  first  wife 
or  the  favored  young  one  ?  One  reaches  forward,  and, 
feeling  our  dress-skirt,  says  :  "  What  did  you  pay  for  this 
material  ?  Have  you  any  children  ?  "  These  questions 
are  always  followed  by  the  earnest  inquiry,  "  How  many 
of  your  children  are  boys  ?  " 

We  need  patience  to  keep  sweet  and  tact  to  direct 
their  thoughts  and  questions  into  other  channels.  A 
child  is  sent  to  the  neighboring  houses  to  announce  our 
arrival,  and  women  come  in  until  we  have  quite  a  fair 
audience.  Their  husbands  are  away  at  work,  and  they 
Beem  to  enjoy  this  break  in  their  monotonous  lives.  Do 
you  see  them  ? — as  inquisitive  as  children  ;  in  stature 
short,  rarely  five  feet  high ;  with  olive  yellow  complex- 
ions inclining  to  light  brown  or  cinnamon ;  round- 
headed,  with  somewhat  flat  features  ;  prominent  cheek- 
bones ;  black  and  slightly  oblique  eyes;  small,  low- 
bridged  noses  with  dilated  nostrils  ;  hands  and  feet 
small  and  delicate;  glossy  black  hair  neatly  coiled  at 
the  back  of  the  head  and  ornamented  with  fancy  pins. 

Following  our  Master's  method  we  begin  to  tell  a 
story,  which  rarely  fails  to  rivet  attention.  We  relate 
the  parable  of  "  the  Lost  Sheep  "  or  "  the  Prodigal  Son  ;  " 
a  hush  falls  on  that  frivolous,  chattering  audience,  eyes 
are  bedewed  with  gracious  tears,  and  we  are  reminded  of 
the  hymn  verse  : 

Down  in  the  human  heart,  crushed  by  the  tempter, 

Feelings  lie  buried  that  grace  can  restore. 
Touched  by  a  loving  hand,  wakened  by  kindness. 
Chords  that  were  broken  will  vibrate  once  more. 

In  weakness,  ofttimes  in  discouragement,  we  try  to 
tell  the  story  of  redeeming  love,  and  the  Master  himself 
often  touches  chords  which  vibrate,  making  melody  in 
these  poor  hearts. 

These  women  are  fond  of  music,  and  when,  as  some- 
times happens,  we  have  no  opportunity  of  speaking  a  word, 
we  can  always  sing  such  hymns  as  "Jesus,  Lover  of  my 
soul,"  and  others  which  have  been  beautifully  translated 
by  a  young  English  ofiicerwho  has  a  gift  in  this  direction 


and  has  enjoyed  using  it  for  the  Master.  "Slamat 
Jalaii,"  "  Proceed  in  peace,"  says  a  chorus  of  voices. 
"Slamat  tinggal,"  "  Remain  in  peace,"  we  respond,  and 
wend  our  way  homeward  remembering  that  the  seed  is 
the  word  of  God  and  looking  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest 
to  bring  to  fruitage  the  seed  which  we  in  weakness  have 
sown  and  praying  to  him  to  put  it  into  the  hearts  of 
Christian  women  not  only  to  give  their  means,  but  them- 
selves, to  this  work. 

Go  out  with  me  again  another  afternoon  and  let  us 
visit  another  section  of  our  mixed  population.  This 
day  we  shall  visit  homes  of  the  Chinese.  The  Baba  Chi- 
nese, as  they  are  called,  have  attracted  and  held  our  at- 
tention much.  The  "  Babas  "  are  Chinese  who,  coming 
originally  from  China,  have  settled  down  in  Malaysia  as 
their  permanent  home.  They  speak  Malay  interspersed 
with  Chinese  words  and  phrases;  the  women  dress  much 
like  the  Malays;  the  men  retain  their  Chinese  costumes, 
to  which  they  have  superadded  an  English  broad- 
brimmed  felt  hat.  Our  boys' school  has  opened  the  way 
for  our  entrance  into  scores  of  these  homes.  "  We  corae 
from  the  *  Skola  Bahru,'"  the  "New  School,"  we  say, 
and  doors  which  might  otherwise  be  unwilling  imme- 
diately open  to  us. 

Hereisalong  row  of  "  shop-houses  " — tenements.  Let 
us  take  the  second  one  on  the  right,  for  the  door  is  in- 
vitingly open  ;  yet  we  cannot  see  far  into  the  room,  for  a 
small  screen  hides  the  view.  On  either  side  of  the  door- 
way are  long  narrow  panels  which  bear  inscriptions  in 
gold  letters;  presentation-tablets,  brought  usually  by 
friends  praying  the  blessing  of  the  god  of  wealth,  defense 
from  evil  spirits,  etc.  In  the  front  room  a  round  table 
stands  in  the  center;  against  the  waits,  arranged  with 
mathematical  precision  is  a  row  of  upright  uncomfort- 
able chairs.  The  walls  are  hung  with  hideous  pictures  of 
the  family  "  josses."  In  one  corner  stands  the  altar,  oh 
which  are  arranged  candles,  censers  and  incense^sticks, 
which  are  always  kept  burning. 

As  we  have  no  gentlemen  with  us  we  can  boldly  make 
our  way  to  the  inner  apartments  of  the  family — an  open 
court,  with  a  well  in  the  middle,  the  skyoverhead  ;  rooms 
open  on  to  this  court.  Here  is  one  woman  reclining 
on  a  lounge  ;  there  another  squatted  on  the  floor,  rock- 
ing a  baby  to  sleep ;  yonder  sits  one  on  a  chair,  with 
her  feet  doubled  under  her  ;  the  chair  is  evidently  not 
her  native  seat.  She  is  the  mother-in-law,  the  mother 
of  the  master  of  the  house.  We  rather  dread  raeetin^ 
her,  for  we  have  met  before,  and  we  know  howsuspicious 
she  is  of  foreigners  and  their  teaching.  Her  husband  is 
dead,  and  she  makes  her  home  with  her  son  and  rules 
the  household  with  a  rod  of  iron.  She  is  of  the  older 
ways,  and  her  prejudices  against  western  innovations,  and 
particularly  against  what  she  calls  "The  English  God," 
are  very  strong. 

The  two  younger  women  rise  to  greet  us,  but  the  old 
lady  does  not  move  nor  look  our  way.  We  go  up  and 
say, "  Ada  baik-ka  " — are  you  well  ?  She  barely  nods.  We 
begin  a  conversation,  and  by  persistently  paying  our  at- 
tentions  to  the  old   lady  enthroned   on  her  chair  she 
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gritlually  lliaws.  Finally  slu'  says,  *'  If  you  white  peo- 
ple were  ^%  clever  %9,  ynu  <iay  you  arc  ynu  could  tia 
something  for  my  sick  daughter."  Here  is  our  rhancc. 
By  inquiry  wt  find  her  d,iiighttrr  lives  thre*  miles  nut  in 
the  country.  She  has  for  years  suffered  from  a  severe 
cough.  Wc  promise  to  bring  her  a  lung-pfid  a.nd  some 
•'  EoKlish  medicine."  The  iittertion  completely  wins  the 
old  dame.  The  mother-heart  is  every-where  touched 
by  raanlfcstacion  of  interest  in  the  children. 

We  now  icil  her  of  a  "great  Physician"  who  once 
lived  on  the  eanh  and  wlin  now  lives  in  heaven  ;  of  a 
woman  who  came  to  him  to  ask  he,iliiig  for  her  daughter, 
of  ihc  way  she  showed  she  trusted  him  and  finally  how 
her  daughter  wis  healed.  "Does  this  Physician  live 
fKiw  ?  "  *■  Yes,  and  if  you  ask  him  he  will  hi-ar  yuu  and 
Heal  your  soul  and  your  dnughtcr's  body  loo,  perhaps, 
for  he  is  still  a  merciful  Lord." 

*'0,  but  he's  the  white  man's  (iod  you're  talking 
about."  she  ^iayA,  ha->iily,  fearing  in  her  hcarl  that  a  kind 
of  national  jealousy  will  bring  down  upon  her  the 
wrath  of  her  hoviwhold  gods,  whone  horrid  pictut^js  h^ing 
in  the  parlor.  We  earnestly  assure  her  that  Jesus  i-i 
the  Ood  of  heaven  and  of  the  whole  earth.  The  younger 
womcQ  a.re  very  attentive. 

Then  we  rifie  and  say,  "Well  come  again,  and  briag 
the  medicine,  but  you.  and  your  pirls  can  ineanwiiile  ask 
Jv»us  to  help  you"  One  of  the  )ounger  womcii  says, 
■*We  don'i  know  how  to  ask  him ;  he's  a  strange  god." 
We  answer,  ''  We'll  ask  Iitm  together  now,  and  then 
yooll  learn  :  *'  and  before  the  old  lady  has  time  to  object 
wc  begin  to  ask  the  dear  Lord  of  all  men  ti>  leach  these ; 
to  show  them  the  sickness  of  sin,  then  to  heal  thai  sick- 
Dess.  and  to  deal  gently  witb  the  itick  daughter.  Then 
we  quickly  leave  the  house  where  for  the  first  lime 
the  presence  and  help  of  Jesus  Christ  were  invoked, 
and  thus  from  house  to  house,  altering  our  methods 
according  to  circumManccs.  Pray  for  our  women- 
wftrkcrs  of  Sing.i|)ort.-. 
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Br  SIK  }.  FRCDEKICK  DICKSON,  K.L'.M.U. 

The  "Straits  Settlements"  is  a  political  rather  than  n 
geographical  expression.  It  is  the  name  given  to  the 
crown  colony  formed  in  1867  of  detached  jjortions  of 
the  mainland  of  ihc  Malay  Peninsula  and  certain  islands 
(ibe  iwq  most  remote  from  each  other  being  350  mile* 
apart)  which  previously  were  admin i.'sie red  a^a  separate 
»b<govcrnment  of  the  Madras  presidency.  Undcrthc 
list  leiicrs  paieni,  dated  June  17,  1886,  ti)e  Straits  Set- 
tiements  comprise  the  Island  of  Singapore,  the  town 
and  province  of  Malacca,  the  territory  and  islands  of 
the  Uindings,  the  island  of  I'enang,  Province  Wcllesley. 
and  their  dependencies.  Together  they  are  i^stimated 
to  be  i,4jS  square  miles  in  exient,  with  a  population  of 
about  500,000  and  a  revenue  of  $3,847,653.  Outside 
Ihc  limits  of  the  colony  proper  Itriiish  influence  is  being 
eilendcd   year  by   year   over  iIil-  ,\(jl.iy  I'eninsula  and 


the  large  i-^land  of  lk>rneo  in  a  way  which  Jl  is  ihc  pur-' 
[Kjse  of  this  paper  to  explain. 

The  colony  takes  its  name  from  tiic  Hlrnits  of  Malacca. 
in  the  neighborhood  of  which  it«  disjefta  mtmhrit  are 
situated.  Of  these,  following  the  order  given  in  the 
letters  patent,  Singapore  comes  first.  It  is'  an  island 
27  miles  long  by  14  wide,  containing,  with  its  adjacent 
isk-ti,  3?3  iipiare  miles,  sep.nratcd  from  the  Malay  Penin- 
suk  by  a  narrow  strait  three  qujirtcrs  of  a  mile  in  width. 
It  praciically  has  no  history  prior  to  iSig  and  no  vestige 
of  any  historical  remains,  for  the  only  record  of  its  old- 
time  connection  witii  Iliiddhiiit  history,  an  intcreuing 
engraved  stone,  probably  of  the  fourth  century  A.H., 


was  broken  up  in  1843.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenih 
centuries  il  was  a  great  emporium  of  rnmmerce  ;  Dc 
Barros  mentions  it  as  the  resort  of  nnvigation  from 
India,  Siam,  Chimi,  and  the  "many  thousand  islands 
which  lie  toward  the  east,"  It  was  founded  by  Sri 
Ukandcrshah  in  1160,  taken  by  a  Javanese  rajah  in 
1353,  and  abandoned  in  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is 
not  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo,  nor  by  Francois  Pyrard 
early  in  the  wvcniecnth  century.  It  lemained  inde- 
pendent and  scarcfly  inhabited  until  the  genius  of  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles  selected  it  to  be  the  center  of  British 
influence  in  the  Malayan  countries.  By  a  treaty  with 
certain  Malay  prioces  he  acquired  it  in  1819,  for  reasons 
which   he  explained  in  the  following  extracts  from  an 
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interesting  letter  to  Colonel  Addenbrooke,  dated  Singa- 
pore, June  10.  1819: 

"  You  will  jirobahly  have  lo  cftnsiilt  ihc  map  in  order 
to  3sr«rtain  (ram  what  part  or  the  world  thi»  letter  is 
dated.  Refer  to  tlie  extremity  uf  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
where  you  will  observe  several  small  inlands  forming  the 
Straits  of  Singapore.  On  one  of  these  are  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  capital  of 'Singaptira,*  or  'City  of  the 
Lion,'  as  it  in  called  by  the  Mubys.  Here  I  Ii2vc  just 
planted  llie  Briti»th  flag,  and  :\  more  commanding  and 
promising  station  for  the  protection  and  improvement  of 
all  our  inicrcstft  in  this  quarter  cannot  vvi-ll  be  con- 
ceived. Since  my  return  to  this  country  my  public  at- 
tention has  been  chiefly  directed  to  iho  procefJlngB  uf 
the  Hollanders,  who,  not  satisfied  with  receiving  from  us 
the  fertile  and  important  islands  of  Java  and  the  Moluc- 
cas, have  attempted  10  excri^ise  n  supremacy  ovt-r  the 
whole  of  Borneo  and  Sunialra,  and  to  exclude  our 
nation  from  all  intercoutsi:  with  the  other  States  of  the 
archipelago.  They  have  been  very  particular  in  the 
means,  and  they  seem  lo  have  considered  the  degrada- 
tion of  the  English  cbaratler  as  neccssnrj'  lo  ihcir  own 
establishment.  Vo«  may  easily  conceive  how  TiuKh 
annoyance  this  has  given  to  me,  and,  prepared  as  !  was 
to  remain  a  quiet  ^pcctAtor  of  all  their  .iclions,  I  have 
not  fonnd  it  iios-iible  lo  continue  entirely  neutral. 
While  they  confined  their  proceeding*  10  the  countries 
in  which  European  authority  was  established  we  had  no 
right  to  interfere  ;  these  wc  had  by  iicaty  agreed  to 
transfer  to  them,  and  they  were  of  course  at  liberty  to 
act  in  ihem  m  ihey  thought  proper  without  reference  to 
our  interests;  but  ihcy  no  sooner  found  themselves 
possessed  of  these  than  they  conceived  the  idea  of  dri»  • 
ing  us  from  the  .Trchipelago  altogether,  and  when  I 
made  my  re-appeamnce  in  these  seas  they  had  actually 
hardly  left  us  an  inch  *jf  ground  to  stand   upon.     Kvlo 


our  right  to  the  s|x)l  on  which  I  write  thi>>,  though  yes- 
terday a  wilderness  and  without  inhabitant,  is  disputed; 
and  in  return  for  our  unparalleled  generosity  we  are  left 
alioost  without  a  resting  place  in  the  archipelago. 

"  But  it  is  nutourinleresis  alone  that  have  suffered  bf 
this  unexpected  return  ;  those  of  humanity  and  civili«.i- 
tion  suffer  more  deeply.  To  comprehend  the  question 
Justly  you  must  consider  that  it  has  always  been  an  ob- 
ject of  the  first  importance  to  our  Indian  interc»ts  to 
preserve  a  free  and  uninterrupted  commerce  with  these 
islands,  as  well  on  account  of  this  commerce  itself  as  the 
safety  of  our  more  extensive  commerce  with  China, 
which  lies  beyond  them  ;  and  that  for  the  last  century, 
owing  to  the  defects  and  radical  weakness  of  the  Puich, 
wc  have  been  able  to  effect  this  without  serious molcsla- 
lion  from  them.  The  consequence  of  this  constant  and  ■ 
friendly  inlercrrurse  has  been  the  establish  in  ent  of 
nuiiierouK  independent  States  throutfhuui  the  archi- 
pelago. 
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"  It  was  clear  that  the  object  of  the  Dutch  was  not 
only  to  command  for  themselveii  all  the  trade  of  the 
Eastern  islands,  but  to  possess  the  power,  tn  the  event  of 
future  war,  of  preventing  our  regular  intercourse  with 
China.  By  possessing  the  only  passes  to  this  empire, 
namely,  the  Straits  of  Sunda  and  Malacca,  they  had  it 
in  their  power  at  all  timet  to  impede  that  trade  ;  and  of 
their  disposition  10  exert  this  power,  even  in  time  of 
pcJrc,  there  was  no  douhl, 

"  It  was  therefore  determined  that  we  should  lose  no 
time  in  securing,  if  practicable,  the  command  of  one  of 
these  straits;  and  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  on  account  of 
their  proximity  to  our  other  settlements,  appeared  the 
most  eligible. 
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rh  lo  the  permanence  of  the  position  1  have  Lakcn  up 
\  Singapore;  it  is  a  child  of  my  own.  But  for  my 
MaLly  studies  I  should  hardly  have  known  that  such  a 
fttace  existed;  not  only  the  Europfan  but  the  Indian 
orld  also  was  ignorant  of  it.  It  is  impossible  to  con* 
ivc  a  place  combining  more  advantages.  It  is  within  a 
week's  sail  of  China,  still  closer  to  Siara,  Cochin-China, 
etc..  in  the  very  hear!  of  the  ar<:hipclago;  or,  as  the 
Malays  call  it.  it  is  'the  navel  of  the  Malay  counlricst.' " 
Singapore  was  at  first  und^r  Bencoolen,  in  Sumatra,  of 
which  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  was  then  the  HeutL-nant-gov- 
<inor:  in  1813  it  was  Iransfcrrcd  in  the  (lovcrnirent  of 
Bengal;  and  in  1826,  together  with  Malacca,  was  incorpo- 
«niied  with  Penang,  which  became  the  head  of  a  preKi- 
<Jrncy;  later,  in  i5i9,  these  three  sc-ttlcmcnis  were  reduced 
to  the  position  of  acolony  of  Madras,  and  in  1837  the  teat 
«f  government  was  transferred  to  Singapore.  Froni  llie 
first  it  made  good  progress,  and  attracted  the  atieniiun 
•of  the  Chinese,  who  arc  now  tlic  principal  land-owners 
and  nicrcharts  of  Singapore  and  the  most  enieqjrising 
and  inHueniial  of  the  inhabiiani^  of  the  colony  taken  a» 
a  whole.  Rafnes,  writing  again  in  June,  \%\%  said; 
"My  new  colony  thrives  most  rapidly.  We  have  not 
been  esl.ablished  four  months,  and  it  has  received  an  ac< 
lemion  of  population  exceeding  5,000^ — principally 
Chinese — and  Iheii  number  is  daily  increasing."  They 
now  number  nearly  87,000  out  of  140,000. 

The  island  of  Singapore  is  studded  with  numerous 
low  hilU  and  intervening  swamps,  tn  many  cases  the 
hills  have  been  leveled  and  the  swamp*  filled  in.  The 
port,  one  of  the  greatest  centers  of  trade  in  the  East, 
consists  of  the  old  and  the  new  harbors.  The  former  is  a 
roadstead  five  miles  in  length,  free  from  rocks,  and  s-afe  in 
all  weathers.  The  latter  is  formed  by  ihechann^,  about 
t*o  and  three  (|uartcr  miles  in  length,  which  lies  be- 
iHcen  the  town  of  Singapore  on  the  north  and  two  small 
iiitandson  the  south.  It  is  sheltered  and  snfe,  has  deep 
water  up  to  the  shore  on  the  Singapore  side,  and  is  lined 
for  about  a  mile  and  a  half  with  wharves,  where  steam- 
er* of  all  sites  can  coal  and  discharge  and  take  in  cargo. 
The  town  is  in  t"  16'  north  latitude  and  103"  53'  east 
longitude;  the  climate  is  therefore  one  of  perpenial 
ttimmer,  hot  and  damp,  and  thoiigli  not  unhealthy  is 
ytef  depressing  to  those  Europenri.  who  are  compelled 
to  reside  there  without  change  for  ninny  months  at  a 
lime. 

Malacca  is  situated  about  ito  miles  to  the  north-west 
of  Singapore  on  the  mninland  of  lie  M.itny  Peninsula. 
The  lown  Ii«  between  j'  10' north  latitude  and  loa" 
i/east  longitude,  and  with  a  strip  of  land  41  miles  long 
and  S5  miles  brnad  forms  the  town  and  territory  of 
Malacca,  in  area  659  square  miles.  The  Settlement  was 
founded  soon  after  the  fall  of  Singapura,  by  the  Java- 
iit«e  rajnh  who  had  talien  il.  It  rose  rapidly  and  be- 
'ame  the  scat  of  a  considerable  Malay  monarchy  till  its 
capture  by  the  Portuguese  under  d'Albuqucr^ine  in  151 1; 
they  held  it  till  1641,  when  they  were  driven  out  by  the 
Hutrh,  who  had  in  vain  laid  siege  to  il  in  ii5oi5.  Of  ihii 
«iepe,  and  of  the  great    naval  fight  which  followed,  a 


graphic  ;iccount  is  given  in  the  Voyage  0/  J-'ranfoit 
Pyrard,  who  says  of  Malacca  that  "the  town  is  the 
richest  and  busiest  of  ail  the  indies,  after  Goa  And 
Ormuvi,  (living  10  the  great  cargoes  from  Chin.i,  Jap^n, 
the  Moluccas,  and  all  the  Sunda  which  arc  landed 
there,"*  Malacca  was  taken  from  the  Dutch  by  the 
English  in  t795,  and  was  restored  to  them  at  the  peace 
of  181S.  in  .icrordanre  with  the  Ireaty  of  Vienna. 
Finally  it  was  ceded  to  the  English  by  the  iieaty  with 
Holland  of  March  17,  1834,  in  exchange  for  the  East 
India  Company's  settlement  of  Bencoolen  and  other 
places  on  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra.  I^y  this  treaty  it 
was  also  arranged  thai  Holland  should  nut  interfere  for 
the  future  with  aflairs  of,  or  have  any  settlement  on,  th^ 
Malay  Peninsula,  white  the  British  agreed  to  leave 
Sumatra  entirely  to  the  Dutch,  saving  only  Achecn,  the 
independence  of  which  was  guaranteed  until  the  later 
treaty  of  Nov.  3,  1871.  Malacca  thug  has  aconiinuous 
history,  anil  in  this  is  unlike  Singa])ore.  which  il  re- 
placed as  the  center  of  eastern  trade.  The  harbor  of 
Malacca  is  now  much  silted  up,  and  il&  roadstead  is 
only  visited  by  small  local  traders.  It  ce&ied  about  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  be  one  of  the  great 
centers  for  tlie  commerce  of  the  East,  but  it  remained 
the  collecting  center  for  the  trade  of  the  MaUyan  Pe- 
ninsula and  Sumatra  till  th^  assumption  of  Kriiish 
authority  in  Penang  in  1786,  which  became  the  chief 
place  of  trade  in  these  se^s  until  it  was  supplanted  by 
Singapore.  Malacca  has  therefore  to  rely  solely  on  its 
agricultural  resources,  and  on  the  development  of  the 
protected  Native  States  adjoining  il,  and  on  improved 
admintMraiton  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  late 
governor,  Sir  Frederick  Weld,  G.C.M.G-,  who  confined 
the  powers  of  the  municipality  within  the  limits  of  the 
town,  releasing  from  its  control  the  country  districts, 
which  are  now  placed  in  charge  of  members  of  the 
civil  service,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  roadt,  encourage 
cultivation,  and  in  e*-ery  way  develop  the  resources  of 
the  countn.'.  and  thus  remedy  the  evils  from  which 
Malacca  suffered  until  it  came  under  British  rule. 

The  territory  and  islands  of  the  Dindings  include  the 
tslands  of  P,ingkor,  a  strip  of  territory  on  the  main- 
land, half  the  small  inland  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pcrak 
River,  and  nine  small  islands  to  the  southward;  the  area 
is  estimated  at  300  s<)uare  miles,  and  their  population  at 
about  3,500,  of  which  half  is  Chinese  and  half  Malay. 
The  Islands  of  Pangkor  lie  across  the  mouth  of  the 
Dinding  estiiar>',  which  is  the  best  natural  liarboron  the 
western  side  of  the  jieninsula.  and  as  the  resources  of 
Perak  are  developed  must  become  the  chief  outlet  for 
the  produce  of  that  large  and  important  State.  The 
Dindings  were  lakcn  over  in  1874.  as  a  necessary 
meaisure  for  the  suppression  of  piracy,  and.  in  pursuance 
of  Sir  Frederick  Weld's  policy  for  ihe  development  of 
the  country  districts,  have  been  placed  in  charge  of  a 
member  of  the  civil  service  of  the  colony,  while  provis- 
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ion  lias  been  mnde  for  regular  sleam  comnuinication 
wilh  Singapore  and  Pvnang,  from  whicli  pLiceH  il  i^ 
distant  about  370  nnd  So  miles  respective:! y.  The 
goverfimcnl  station  at  Pangkor  is  in  4"  15'  north  lati- 
tude and  ioq"  35'  ejsl  longitude;  owing  to  the  iin- 
healthiness  of  the  island  the  governnn.nt  station  is  now 
being  moved  to  b  site  on  the  mainland  at  the  mouth  of 
the  estuary. 

The  Dindings  supply  Pcnang  with  timber  suiiablt  far 
builJing  purposes,  and  when  irrigation  canals  have  btcti 
formed  will  have  vahiable  hind  for  rice  cultivation. 

'Y\mi  Island  of  Penan;:,  t"".  more  correctly,  Pinang.  is 
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named  after  the  beautiful  areea  palm,  whicli  gruwn  there 
in  ahimdnn'^e  and  yields  the  bettrlnut  of  commerce. 
The  chief  town  is  Georgetown,  in  5°  34'  north  hititiulif 
and  100'  2t'  e.ist  longitude,  about  140  railcs  from  Ma- 
lacca ;ind  350  miles  from  Singapore.  Pen-ing  is  about 
15  miles  long  by  9  bfo.id,  with  an  area  of  loO  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  upward  of  c)o,ooo.  It  lies 
off  the  west  coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Stiails  of  Miilacca.  On  the 
op[>0(^ile  shore  of  the  mainland  is  Province  Wcllcslcy.  a 
strip  of  territory  45  inili-s  along  the  co-iNt.  with  an  area 
of  270  square  miles  and  a  population  of  97,000: 


Penang  wa.i  ceded  to  the  K.i«  Indi.i  Company  by  the 
Rajah  of  Kedah  in  i;86.  By  a  treaty  wilh  Kedah  in 
iSoo,  confirmed  by  the  treaty  with  Siam  of  May  6,  1869, 
ft  strip  of  the  ni.iinland  tbirty-fivc  miles  in  length  was 
.v.quired,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Pangkor  of  1S74  another 
ten  miles  of  cuast  was  added  to  it.  This  territury,^| 
secured  for  the  supprcii&ion  of  piracy,  is  now  &  well-" 
governed  and  peaceful  difitrict,  while  its  rich  alluvial 
soil  has  attracted  European  planters,  who  have  opened 
up  sugar  and  tapioca  cittates,  cultivated  by  laborers  im- 
ported  from  fndin,  Penang  is  recovering  much  of  its 
commercial  prosperity  ;  it  has  benefited  greatly  by  the 
extensive  exports  of  tin  from  Pcrak,  SeUngor.  and  Junk 
'\-ylon  (a  corruption  of  the  name  Ujong  Balanc),  and 
by  the  tobacco  plantations  of  the  east  const  of  Sumatra. 
The  dependencies  of  ihe«  SLMllements  include  numer- 
ous small  inlands  and  islets. 

The  colony  is  adniinisicred  by  a  governor,  an  exucu 
tive  council  of  nine  officials,  including  the  governor, 
and  a  let^islativc  council  consisting  of  the  executive 
Council  with  the  addition  of  seven  nominated  unofficial 
members.  The  unofhcial  members  are  generally 
inerchanls  or  lawyers  of  Singapore  or  Penang,  two  of 
them  representing  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Singa- 
[nin.-  and  Penang  re^ipectively ;  there  is  one  Chinese 
riiLLnbtr,  and  one  European  planter  from  Piavincc  Web 
:  :.^lcy.  Like  Ceylon  it  haa  bod,  since  i$67,  a  civil 
.seivii  mT  trained  officials  who  are  required  to  learn  the 
btiLiiij  ^  .if  the  different  races  which  compose  ihc 
jjopulation. 

The  following  figures,  though  short  of  the  total  poi>ii- 
laiion,  show  the  proportions  of  the  principal  rates  in 
f.:cli  settlement  : 

SUliT*. 

31.772 
SS.735 
67.SIJ 


I 


F.nrupcan. 

Singapore a.769 

I'rnang 613 

I'rov.  Wdleslcy....  76 

Malacca ifi 


Chlnew.  NmIvo etiiiba. 
86.766  13.058 

45.135        1S-7P     ^ 
ir.637        io.6ii(     S 


19.741         » ».89« 


The  Chinese  slightly  outnumber  ihc  Malays,  and  with 
t1u-  natives  of  India  form  an  iinmigronc  sctllcmcni  far 
larger  than  that  of  the  origin.i!  natives.  This  isaf>oinl 
<.f  much  importance,  as  ilie  great  "  European  igno- 
rance" In  regard  to  theChinescaddsconsidcrably  tothe 
difiiculties  of  government.  Any  blunder  which  would 
alienate  the  Chinese  and  make  them  hesitate  to  come 
freely  10  the  colony  would  be  must  disastrous  and 
seriously  check  its  progress,  depending,  as  it  docs,  in  a 
great  measure  on  Chinese  energy  and  perseverance.  It 
would  also  largely  reduce  the  revenue,  to  which  they 
m.iinly  contribute.  The  jjctuliar  composition  of  the 
]»upiilatifm  iia  matter  not  to  be  neglected  by  ihosewho 
h.ive  to  determine  the  liability  of  the  Loluny  toward  the 
defense  of  its  coaling-station  maintained  in  the  interests 
of  the  British  trade  with  China  and  the  far  cast,  and  for 
the  use  of  our  navy;  in  short,  for  imperial  rather  than 
t'oloni;iI  in,tere*ts.  This  coaling-station  has  grown  up 
since  the  transfer  of  the  colony  from  the  Indian  to  the 
colonial  department,  in  1S67.  At  the  end  of  1869  the 
Suez    Canal    was   opened  and  has  revolutionized  Ihc 
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whole  of  the  Eastern  trade,  which,  no  longer  (-.irricri  by 
sailing  resseU  round  the  Caixr,  now  luisaes  by  steamer 
through  the  Suez  Canal ;  and  nt  the  safe  and  rurvenient 
port  of  Singapore.  lying  in  the  direct  route  to  the  east- 
ward for  all  vessels  from  Siu'z,  is  daily  to  he  seen  a  long 
line  of  ateamen  of  all  nations,  thoie  under  the  Britixh 
flag  predoniinating.  lying  along  ilie  wharves  in  the  New 
Harbor  while  the  roadstead  is  crowded  with  sailing  ves- 
sels front  all  parts  of  the  Malay  Archi|K-ia|;o,  which  re- 
tort to  this  free  port.  In  iSB;  che  shipping  entered 
and  cleared  at  all  the  |)orls  of  the  eulunr  was  of  the 
total  tonnage  of  8,948,600.  of  which  5,689,648  was  Brit- 
ish, while  the  imports  from  the  t'niled  Kingdom 
were  $32,310,548;  from  the  colonies,  $61,607,580;  from 
elsewhere.  $58,609,856-,  lotal,  $i4^<'5>3.V'° :  exports 
10  the  Vniicd  Kingdom,  $36,758,508;  to  the'  colo- 
nies.   $35,090,917  ;    lo    elsewhere,    $59,491,786;    total, 

$l8t,34l,2IJ. 

So  far  we  have  seen  how  the  colony  of  the  Straits 
Settlements  has  been  formed  and  what  position  it  holds 
IE  a  trading  (enter;  it  remains  to  consider  the  nut  less 
important  position  it  occupies  as  a  center  of  Briti&h 
political  influence  tn  the  Malay  PcninsiiU  and  Archi- 
peta^.  This  influence  took  its  rise  in  1600,  when  the 
EaM  India  Company  wa.t  granted  a  charter,  at  lirst  for 
Gflccu  years,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  trading  to 
Malay;  it  led  to  many  cun9i<^ls  with  the  Dutch,  only 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  treaty  of  1S24,  which  ronfiiies 
the  region  of  infiticnce  for  Great  Britain  to  the  Malay 
I'cninsula,  the  islands  north  of  Singapore  and  the  north- 
cm  portion  of  Homen,  while  that  of  Holland  is  limited 
I'l  Siimatia  and  j:>v.i.  the  iNlands  lo  the  south  of  Singa- 
pore  and  the  southern  portion  of  Borneo. 

From  1837  to  1867  the  Indian  Ciovernment  docs  not 
Jl)(>ear  to  have  given  much  ailcnlion  m  .Mal.iy  alTairs  ; 
but  after  the  transfer  of  ilic  colony  to  the  colonial 
office  internal  dissensions  and  disturbances  on  the 
pcnintiuU  and  piracy  on  the  coast  of  I'er^k  were  found 
1)  injuriously  aflTcct  the  Sciitcmcnt  of  Pcnang  and  the 
loasiing  trade  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca.  .\s  regardi 
Petak,  these  difficulties  were,  tn  1B74.  ended  by  the 
;ict]iiiii(ion*  of  territory  under  the  treaty  of  Panglcor. 
(living  us  the  command  of  the  sea-coast  of  Pcrak.  This 
enabled  us  effectually  to  restrain  pirncy  and  lay  the 
foandation  forlhe  system  of  "  residetils,"  under  which 
Me  arc  gradually  obtaining  by  peaceful  incann  the  abso- 
lute control  of  the  whole  MaLiy  Peninsula  south  of 
Huima  and  Siam.  At  the  outset  this  policy  was  dis- 
vtrous,  IS  it  resulted  in  the  murder,  in  1875,  of  the  lir»t 
British  resident  sent  to  Perak.t  and  nccesMtated  send- 
ing troops  from  India  and  C^ina  tn  obtain  redress  and 
»ecure  order.  The  murderers  were  arrested  and 
punished;  and  Sir  Hugh  l.nw,  an  administrator  of  great 
tbilit]'  and  power,  was  api»oiTit«d  resident.  In  the 
middle  of  1874  Selangor  was  pbccd  under  a  resident, 
iimgci  Ujong  soon  after  being  brought  under  a  sitnil-ir 
mk  ;  the  Sri  Men,inti  Confederation    followed  in  188G, 


and  Pahang  in  18S8  Tlic^c  Slates  are  imder  the  super- 
vision of  the  governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  who 
is  represented  in  each  Slate  by  the  resident,  with  a 
stalT  under  him  of  Kuropean  ofRcers  rotrespondin}^  to 
the  civil  service  of  the  colony.  They  are  not  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  legislative  committee  of  the 
colony,  but  there  is  a  strong  bond  of  union  in  com- 
munity of  interests  and  in  the  assistance  given  them  by 
the  colony  in  the  form  of  loans,  when  tlivy  tirst  came 
under  Kuropean  guidance  and  control.  Thero  is  the 
further  lie  that  the  protected  native  States  and  the 
colony  arc  under  one  governor.  In  theory  the  resi- 
dent only  "advises  "  the  sultan  or  native  ruler  of  the 
Slate,  but  practically  (subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
governor)  he  is  more  absolute  in  his  authority  than  the 
governor  of  a  crown  colony.  He  and  the  European 
ofticcTb  under  him  collect  all  the  revenues  and  control 
the  treasuries — the  native  ruler  having  a  fixed  civil  list 
— and  without  his  sanction  not  a  penny  can  be  spent, 
while  the  force  of  armed  police,  composed  of  fine,  war- 
like Sikhs,  vi  entirely  in  his  hands.  The  system  thus 
introduced  by  Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  and  nurtured  and 
developed  by  Sir  Frederick  Weld,  differs  materially 
from  annexation.  The  native  ruler  remains  at  the  head 
of  his  State,  retaining  all  the  dignity  of  the  position,  and 
presiding  at  the  meetings  of  the  State  councils  at  which 
the  resident  has  a  seat,  nominally  as  an  adviser,  though 
in  reality  iliis  council  is  the  advisor  of  the  resident. 
\K  its  meetings  all  regulations,  laws,  and  estimates  arc 
passed,  all  trials  for  murder  are  reviewed,  and  all  peti- 
tions and  complaints  from  ihe  peoiile  are  investigated. 
Perfect  order  is  mainiiiiiied  in  the  States  thus  governed, 
forming  a  striking  contrast  to  thow;  which  remain  under 
the  purely  native  syslem  of  government,  CapitaliKls. 
chiefly  ("hincse.  have  established  in  them  mining  opera- 
tions on  a  large  scale,  and  lliey  are  being  rapidly  de- 
veloped and  provided  with  good  roads  and  railways. 
As  tlie  State  of  Johur  \%  under  our  protection,  though 
not  administered  by  British  officers,  our  influence  ex- 
tends on  both  sides  of  the  peninsula  as  far  as  the  lati- 
tude of  the  nindings.  To  complete  the  dominance 
over  the  whole  of  the  south  of  the  peninsula  wc  have, 
yet  to  obtain  control  of  Kedah  in  the  north,  and  ol 
Patani  Kelantait  and  Trenggajiu  on  the  east  coast,  as 
will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  accompanying  map. 
To  consolidate  our  domination  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  carry  out  a  connected  sv-stem  of  ro.it1s  and  rail- 
ways. Some  progress  in  this  direction  has  already  been 
made  by  the  fonnation  uf  a  short  line  of  railway  in 
Perak  from  Port  Weld  to  Thaipeng  on  the  meter  gauge; 
and  of  anriiher  in  Selangnr,  from  Klang  to  Kwala 
Lumpor,  twenty-two  miles  in  length  ;  while  in  Sungci 
Irjong  ihcic  is  a  line  of  twenty-one  miles  in  length  in 
course  of  construction  from  Port  Dickson  on  the  cossl 
to  Sereinban,  the  chief  town  of  the  State.  This  railway 
is  of  importance  as  siiowing  the  new  departure  in  Malay 
practice  of  making  a  harbor  on  the  sea-coast  and  thus 
ab.induning  the  creeks  and  esiuariev  which  were  the 
resort  of  ihc  old  Mal^y  piratc^s;  also,  now  that  we  have 
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acquired  control  of  Pahang,  it  is  desirable  lo  connctt  it 
with  the  fi<o,\  coaal  (since  its  ports  on  the  east  coast  are 
•closed  during  the  norih-east  monsoon  from  October  to 
March),  and  il»e  Iwst  way  to  effect  tbisisby  aconlinua- 
lion  of  the  railway  frotn  Screinban  through  Kwata  Pilali 
10  Pahang.  The  new  jiort  has  been  surveyed  and  re- 
ported upon  by  Commander  Gifford,  R.N.,  and  ilioiigli 
only  opened  in  1885  is  already  '"■ell  known  at  "  Lloyd's," 
and  in  the  language  of  llie  underwriters  is  considered 
"  a  good  iHsk." 

In  Borneo  British  influence  now  extends  orer  iht 
whole  of  the  northern  portion.  Siarawak  was  ceded  by 
tlie  Sultan  of  nrunei  lu  Sir  Jamcii  Itrooke.  well  known 
ds  Rajah  Brooke,  in  [843,  and  is  now  under  British  pra- 


conlnbittcs  61.4  per  cent,  ol  this  tot;il,  and  fndin  16  per 
cent.,  leaving  less  than  23  percent,  to  be  divided  among 
the  rest  of  the  empire.  New  South  Wales  and  Canada 
contribute  3.8  per  cent,  each;  the  Straits  Settlements 
3.4;  Victoria  3.3;  Now  Zealand  1.3;  Queensland  and 
the  Cape  I.I  each;  South  Australia  i  percent.,  and  all 
the  other  Llrititih  possessions  less  than  t  per  cenL  The 
tnlal  (ontribiuion  of  the  colonies  to  the  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  a  litilcover  36  percent.,  and  of  this, 
while  Ind(.i  coniribiilcs  g  percent.,  AustralaiiaS,  Briti-sh 
North  America  j.9,  the  Cape  and  Natal  1.3,  the  Siraiu 
Settlements  contrihuie  i.r,  the  West  Indies  1,  and  all 
the  reM  less  than  i  per  cent,  each,* 
The  Straits  Settlements  are  of  small  value  to   the 
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tection.  !n  1A4.fi  T.,abuan  was  ceded  to  Ureal  liritain  ; 
it  is  a  crown  colony,  and  since  1S69  has  been  self-sup- 
porting.* The  whole  of  North  Uorneo,  about  30,000 
square  miles  in  extent,  with  a  coa.st  line  of  900  miles,  is 
held  by  the  British  North  Borneo  Company  under  royal 
chnn«r  of  tSSi,  and  all  that  remains  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Borneo,  lying  between  Sarawak  and  Briiisli 
North  Borneo,  has  recently  been  taken  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Great  Britain  for  the  «e<-urity  of  the  Sultan 
of  Brunei.  In  Uorneo,  as  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  British 
authority  h.is  stamped  out  piracy,  and  peaceful  progress 
is  being  made;  and  the  trade  of  the  Straits  ScttlcmcOts 
takes  an  important  place  in  the  iiade  returns  of  the 
empire.  The  total  trade  of  the  em)jirc  being  taken  .ii 
«ne  thousand  nnillions  sterling,  the  United   Rtagdom 

•  tc  Is  now  |iro|>Piwd  in  pt«c#  (Ills  mlony  nndariha  admin  In)  ration  of 
the  Brilith  North  Hrtmci  Cmnpaitj-. 


empire  for  their  own  products  and  resources  ;  their  ii 
portancc  is  in  their  position,  which  gives  them  political 
control  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  makes  them  the 
collecting  and  dinlribiiting  center  of  the  Malay  Penin- 
sula and  ArchipeKigo^  Singapore  beini;  one  of  the  most 
imporlanl  coaling  ports  and  naval  stations  in  the  empire. 
Sing.ipnrc  and  Penarg  have  but  small  area  and  re- 
sources, and  the  wealth  of  Malacca  is  not  great ;  but 
the  native  Slate*  Inve  great  mineral  wealth  and  al*o  a 
great  agrirtillural  fuitire  awaiting  capital  for  their  full 
development ;  .ii  present  the  only  outlet  for  their  trade 
\%  through  the  ports  of  Singapore  and  Penang;  and 
though  nominally  independent  they  are  in  reality  so 
eomplctely  under  Britidi  influence  and  authority  that  a 
rcvtcw  of  the  position  of  the  colony  would  be  impc]^ 


*  %m  Kir  Hawvnn  Rawaan's  rweni  vtiluinc  on  Ihetrath)  Mtutna  of 
finpln*. 
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feet  which  did  not  regard  the  native  States  as  pari 
of  iu 

Here  and  in  liorneo  th«  represenlativtrs  of  Brilisli 
thorily  are  liroiight  in  contact  with  the  Malay  races, 
d  we  may  claim  in  our  dealings  with  them  to  have 
attained  no  small  mcaatite  of  success  and  to  have  fol- 
lowed, though  at  a  humble  di^lance,  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  great  admini»irntftrs  uf  thu  Indian  Kni]>irv-*  Here 
England  is  brought  in  lo  close  contact  with  Holland,  and 
though  in  colonial  government  our  methods  are  very 
flifferent.  ench  goes  Us  own  way  in  close  and  fnondly 
Ttvalry.  Here  the  siirplii*  population  of  our  subjects  in 
Southern  India  find  a  congenial  clitnatc  and  a  suitable 
beld  for  their  labor.  Here  the  Chinese  in  ever-tni;rea»- 
ing  numbers  vnluniariiy  place  lliemi^elve^  under  our 
lule,  make  riches  fur  theniselvt's,  cuniTibule  largely  tu 
the  progress  and  prosperity  of  British  Malaya,  and 
ilrcady,  in  the  second  and  third  generations,  are  not 
merely  friendly  and  contented  aliens,  but  arc  iitie  and 
loyal  subjects  of  the  Queen. — Ei^lUh  Illustrated Maf^a- 


"Wkv  I'uuiitry  hiicI  1'«u|iK'  of  MaUyMia. 

BY   KCV.  W.    F.    ol.nHA», 

3iipmnw<wt  sf  lb*  Mciboiiu  EpiKop^t  XUbytu  Xllulm. 

Malaysia  is  the  name  broadly  nivcn  to  the  Malay  Pe- 
iiinsula  that  runs  southward  from  the  Isthmus  of  Kraw, 
and  to  all  the  islands  between  this  peninsula  on  the 
nonh  10  Australia  on  the  south,  and  from  Sumatra  on 
the  west  to  New  Britain  and  New  Ireland  on  the  cast, 
■If  from  about  latitude  lo'  north  to  lo'  south  and  from 
longitude  95"  to  155"  eaM.  This  includes  large  and, 
in  some  cases,  very  populous  islands,  while  the  smaller 
"■pecks  and  rocks  of  the  ocean  "  may  be  counted  by  the 
dKiusand.  Among  the  larger  islands  are  New  Guinea, 
llornco, Sumatra.  Java,  Celebes,  Ceram.  Jilnlo,  etc.  some 
of  Ihem  large  enough  lo  be  classed  aa  isbtnd  continents. 
The  land  area  of  the  entire  archipelago  is  about  1,100,000 
»<|aare  miles.  From  the  physical  geographer's  point  of 
riew  this  great  archipelago  15  divided  into  two  mnin  suh- 
dtrisions.  East  of  Java  are  the  small  islands  of  (1)  Bali 
(i)  Lombok.  Draw  a  line  beiween  ihem,  continue  this 
line  upward  north-nonh-ea'«T,  rjn  it  through  the  straits  oi' 
Macassar  between  Borneo  and  Celebes;  now  run  it  up 
nuftb-east  so  as  to  leave  the  Philippines  on  the  left  of  it ; 
aod  you  have  cut  the  archipelago  into  iheiwo  great  con- 
linental  divisions  of  which  it  uri^'inally  consisted.  1'hc 
vesicrn  portion  was  Asia,  the  eastern  and  southern  mainly 
Australia;  between  these  there  rolls  a  narrow  but  very 
i3eep  sra. 

Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  the  Hhilippines  arc  all  on  a 
dullow  submarine  plateau  nowht're  more  than  a  hun- 
■Jrcd  fathoms  deep.  Along  the  line  we  have  traced  it 
u  difficult  to  aaccnain  the  tnimen.ie  depths   of  the  sea- 

■^n  lBtM«rtins«uninufyAr  ili#  poMUoa  of  the  SinUi*  Settlemenii 
B  <Im  ffitf.  Cfug.  «/  'l>f  Snliiit  CmatHtt,  vol.  i.  pp.  ta^-S,  bf  C.  ?. 
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bed.  The  fauna  and  flora,  too,  of  the  islands  on  either 
side  of  this  deep  channel  arc  markedly  different,  and  al- 
lied respectively  with  tho^e  of  Asia  and  Australia. 

Through  this  entire  archipelago  there  runt;  an  igneous  | 
belt  Jrom  the  west  of  Sumatra,  through  Java,  then  curving 
north  by  east  up  lliroiigh  the  Philippines:  and  along  this 
belt  tnay  be  counted  pi:at;  after  peak  in  active  eruption. 
Some  of  the  tnOKt  splendid  exhibitions  of  volcanic  ac- 
tivity ever  witnessed  have  been  seen  here.  The  last 
great  outburst  was  at  Kral(.itoa,  a  small'  island  lying 
about  twenty-live  mile*  south-east  of  Java.  Karly  in  1S83 
a  vast  column  uf  ashc^  and  MTorisc  began  to  be  uplu-aved ; 
this  continued  for  months  until  the  shell  around  the 
crater  became  too  thin  lo  bear  its  own  weight.  On  the 
26th  of  .August  this  huge  mountain  shell  fell  in,  with  such 
atremendoii'^crash  and  din  astobehcaid  rjoo  miles  away, 
while  the  displacement  of  the  sea  water  was  followed  by 
an  immense  wave  which  ran  along  theneighhoringcoasts 
of  Java,  submerging  fields  and  villages,  causing  great 
destruction  of  properly  and  the  loss  of  over  50,000  lives. 
So  great  an  amount  of  dust  wai  thrown  in  the  air  by  this 
volcanic  outburst  [hat  I'rofessor  Voung,  uf  Princeton,  was 
led  lo  suggest  this  as  the  cause  of  the  red  .sunsets  which, 
during  the  winter  of  1883,  arrested  scientific  attention. 

On  both  sides  of  this  igneous  belt  the  islands  are 
clothed  with  the  most  luxuriant  tropical  foliage,  and  the 
very  richest  soil  in  many  cases  produces  bountiful  har- 
vests of  such  valuable  tropical  products  as  rice,  sago, 
coffee,  sugar,  rattan,  gutta-percha,  pepper,  spices,  gam- 
bier,  tobacco.  \o  more  I'ertile  soil  is  to  be  found  in 
the  wide  world  than  in  parts  of  this  great  Malaysian  ar- 
chipelago. 

The  island  of  Java  is  notably  rich  in  vegetation  and 
supports  a  population  of  380  per  square  mile,  or  twice 
as  many  per  square  mile  as  are  fed  by  the  rich  valley  of 
Lower  Bengal,  and  a  third  again  as  many  as  I£ngland 
and  Ireland  sustain.  .\nd  yet  there  is  not  the  poverty 
of  India  nor  the  terrible  struggle  of  the  pauper  popula- 
tion of  CJreat  Britain.  'I'he  people  are  thrifty  cultiva- 
tors. Nature  is  lavish,  and  the  Dutch  rulers  in  the  main 
do  not  distress  the  peasants.  The  average  of  physical 
comfort  is  higher  amongihe  twentymiltionsof  the  Java- 
nese peasantry  than  .imong  any  eastern  people  living; 
they  are  (airly  well  fed,  fairly  well  clothed.  RUitably 
housed,  have  time  for  feast  days  and  such  solemn 
social  recreation  as  the  Malay  permits  himself,  and,  were 
they  mentally  stimulated  and  religiously  enlightened, 
would  be  a  most  happily-pLiced  people. 

Apart  from  fecundity  of  soil  these  islands  nre  a  perfect 
paradise  of  vernal  beauty.  The  gloom  of  the  tall,  deep 
forests,  the  thick  interlacing  of  rattan  and  other  vines, 
sometimes  a  half  a  mile  long,  the  gaudy  tropical  flowers, 
the  abundance  of  orchids;  and.  again,  the  terraced  rice 
fields,  dancing,  rippling  waves  of  delicate  green,  the  cane- 
brake*!,  the  pepper  plant.ilions,  the  hill-sides  covered 
with  coffee,  the  air  laden  with  heavy-scented  flowers  and 
thick  with  swarming  insects — the  tropics  indeed  arc 
around  you  !  .^nd  how  shall  I  ititempt  to  describe  the 
glorious  lints  on  earth  and  sky.'     Look  :ii  the  morning. 
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and  you  see  the  gray  ligliis  on  tlie  sea,  while  iln;  dark 
•utlin«s  of  tlic  islands  stand  out  aj^ainst  the  gently 
fliisiiing  sky.  You  look  again  when  tlie  (.ur  has  ri*en 
and  the  lights  arc  changed,  ihc  sea  js  sliatlcs  of  living 
green,  while  Ihc  |Mir|)lc  i»Uind:t  stand  oiil  clear,  an  em- 
erald sea  set  with  bviming  nmethyKlK,  white  overspan- 
ning  all  is  the  d^eji,  dee|>  blue  sky  ;  look  jj^Kiii.  when  the 
sun  is  scrliin;^.  and  you  will  stre  John's  vision.  Vender 
irec-clad  moiintaiTi-iops  arc  surely  the  golden  spires  of 
the  celestial  city,  while  the  whole  sky  is  aflame  with  the 
glory  that  pours  tiirou>;h  its  n|ien  gates, 

"  The  UlcB  ol  Gfcnc.  l}ic  blcA  of  Orcctc," 

present  no  sucli  rapturous  landscapes  as  maybe  seen  in 
this  eastern  island  empire, 

T/ie  ttimale  ef  the  arehiprlago  is  not  dtslretinng  lo 
Europeans,  for,  though  the  islands  lie  in  an  ecjuatorial 
belt,  the  beat  is  tempered  by  tlic  ecnnlanlly  prevailing 
<>ce.ift  brccJtes,  The  thermometer  ranges.  l>ctweet» 
71"  and  96°  in  the  pUiins,  while  on  many  islands  the  daily 
mean  temperature  docs  not  vary  ic"  as  a  rule  during 
the  year.  Enteric  and  liver  discasci  are  eommon,  while 
pneumonia  and  chest  afleclior*  generally  are  almost  un- 
known. 

Tke  rates  thai  iahabit  Maiaysia  may  be  broadly  classed 
in  two  group!): 

The  Miility,i\\\  Asiatic  race,  and  thr  Pafitau,  an  ocean 
Negro  race. 

For  the  raost  part  the  former  inhabit  the  western  isl- 
ands of  the  archipelago  and  the  ialler  the  easiein  and 
southern,  but  ibe  mure  adventurous  maritime  sjiirit  of 
Ibe  Malay  has  earned  him  to  the  coasts  of  the  Papuan 
Islands,  and  several  hybrid  races,  with  more  or  less  vary- 
ing characteristics,  ate  to  be  found. 

The  Afa/ayt  tonsisf  oj  four  groups  : 


I.  'I'lti.-  .1/iiAm  proper,  inhabiting  the  peninsula  and 
the  small  reighboring  i^land.'i  and  the  northern  coasts  of 
Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo. 

I.  The  JavfiMii-  of  Jav.i,  Madura,  liali,  and  I^mbok. 

3.  The  Jiugis  of  the  Celebes  Islands,  and, 

4.  the  Tr^nitis  of  the  Philippine  islands.  ^| 
Thrse  «em  to  be  collateral  branches  of  ihe  same  siocl^ 

of  which  the  Javanese  has  the  oldest  and  highest  civili- 
xation.  Indeed,  there  arc  lo  be  futind  in  Java,  in  the 
ruins  of  old  temples,  bronze  and  copper  inscriptions  In 
the  Kawi  (old  J.ivanesel  referring  to  Hrahmanical  and 
Buddhist  matters  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  eenturies. 

Thet.e  Malay  groups  are  all  of  them  of  a  yellowish, 
mongoloid  brown,  short,  stoutly  built,  with  small  hand& 
and  feet,  broad  faces,  small  but  straight  noses,  with  di- 
lated nostrils  and  black  lank  hair.  The  men  are  almost 
devoid  of  beard,  and  both  men  .-inc]  women  do  nut  im- 
prove their  looks  by  the  chewing  of  siri  (the  leaf  of  the 
pi'pper-plant  with  are<]a-niit  and  quick  lime),  which 
sMins  Iheir  lips  a  gory  red,  and  by  a  peculiarly  offensive 
h.ibit  practiced  in  ^iome  parts,  nf  carrying  a  quid  of 
tobacco  partly  exposed  under  the  upper  front  lip. 
You  do  not  wonder  that  kissing,  since  it  would  be  but 
pressing  two  ipnds  together,  is  not  practiced  by  the  Ma- 
lays. 

In  disposition    the  Malay  is  reserved,  taciturn,  and 
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proud.  H«  is  exc(^e(lingly  dt({nifie<l  in  bearing,  neither 
nndcrstAnding  nor  siibinitling  to  practical  jokes,  but  af- 
f«-tionaic  and  (•ratffiil.  The  heal  of  the  climate  and 
fertility  of  the  soil  have  made  him  laey,  but  he  is  capa- 
ble of  enduring  great  ratigiie,  and  in  sustaining  hunger 
ind  thirst  his  natun'il  apathy  corner  tohis  relief.  Kcing 
i&landcrs  they  love  the  water  much,  and  in  brooks  and 
ponds  and  along  the  sea-shore  may  cun!>t:intly  Ite  seen 
hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children  di-sponing  ihcm- 
selves, 

Thf  rfh-;ittn  flf  thf  Afalayt  !i<[iyc:tr^  originally  to  havf 
been  some  fonn  nf  nature  worship,  bui  later,  over  x 
vide  terrilory,  Brahmaniral  andt  later  still.  Uuddhist 
waves  oE  religious  conqucit  seem  to  have  rolled.  Refer- 
ence has  already  bctrn  made  to  temple  remains  at  Rr;ini- 
bana,  Sin^nsari,  and  Borobodor,  and  ever  now  at  Bali 
and  Lombok  arc  to  be  found  di>tm<:tively  Brahmanacal 
worshipers,  while  even  the  Moharanied;in  women  of  Java 
readily  make  olTerings  of  flowers  and  fruit  lo  idoK  of 
Siva,  Vishnu,  and  Gancsha.  The  bulk  of  ihe  Malaya 
may  at  ibis  time  be  counted  an  Mohammedans  or  nature 
worshipers. 

Thf  Papuavi  liifffr  wiiUiy  fiiMH  the  Afit/aytfropfr,  boih 
in  race  characteristics  and  physical  habit.  They  arc 
lallcr,  more  lithe,  with  wavy  or  friijiled  hair,  straight 
noscA,  with  the  ]ioint  so  elongated  as  to  cover  the  apcr- 
lares  of  the  nostrils  when  seen  from  in  front,  large 
ti)Oulb»,  and  thickish  1ip«.  In  manner  they  are  less  re- 
served toward  white  Iravclers,  demonslrative  and  mirth- 
ful among  them»elve*.  delighting  in  gami-s  and  field 
sports,  fond  of  decorating  their  homes  and  utensils,  biiL 
leu  kind  and  affectionate  to  their  women  and  children 
than  the  Malays.  The  Papuans  arc  heathens  with  more 
or  less  distinctly  pronounced  fetich  woiship  and 
hain;in  sacrifice  in  their  religions.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  said  lo  be  more  ai::ce<iib]e  and  responiiive  tu 
nussionary  effort. 

Paiititailj  the  entire  archipelago  may  be  said  to  be 
Bfider  European  dominatinn,  for  though  here  and  there 
aatire  niltans  and  chiefs  exercise  sovereignty  they  are 
practically  vassaJs  of  some  Huro])ran  power.  The 
Urjesl,  most  populous,  and  most  iiuporlant  areas  arc 
fmerned  by  the  Dutch.  Spain  holds  the  I'hilippines, 
England,  (iermany,  and  Portugal  control  smaller  por- 
tions, The  trade  of  the  entire  archipelago  \%  largely 
:s  Knglisli  hands,  though  Holland  and  Germany  have 
acoRsiderablc  share. 

Pivttslant  Mhiionary  operathnt  were  c<jmnienced 
anvong  the  thirty-six  millions  of  the  archipelago  in  thi: 
ojwniog  ycar>  of  lliis  reniury,  when  the  F.ngli!i)nii.-tn  (Sup- 
ptr)  landed  in  Batavia  (the  capital  city  of  Java).  He 
<Ited  and  was  succeeded  by  Methnist.  It  was  not  till 
iSjl,  however,  that  the  evangeliiaiion  of  Baiavia  and 
'l:e  surrounding  territory  was  seriou^Iy  .ittempled  by  Ihe 
Dutch  Society  for  liome  and  Foreign  Missions,  re-tn- 
Mrced  during  later  years  by  the  Dutch  Rcfonned  t,'hurch. 
There  are  now  in  active  operation  in  this  archipelago 
several  [>uirb  and  some  German  Missionn.  Of  these 
•MBt  are  the   Java  Commillee  (Dutch),  the  Dutch  Re- 


formed Church,  the  Netherlands  Missionary  Society, 
Baptist  Missionary-  Society  (Dutch),  Ncderland  ^cnd. 
Gcnootschap,  Kiniolo  Mission,  Utrecht  Missionary 
Society,  the  Christian  Reformed  Church,  and  the  ex- 
ceedingly aggressive  and  successful  Genlian  Mission 
known   as  the  Rhineland    Mission  of  liarmcn.     These 
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Missions  are  for  ihc  most  pan  very  small  and  contracted 
in  their  .tctual  operations,  and  there  i«  something  of  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  many  of  them  to  suppose  thai 
because  they  have  from  one  lo  three  missionaries,  with 
a  handful  of  assistants  in  some  great  populous  residency 
or  group  of  i^ands,  they  should  be  recogniied  as  having 
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Ihe  right  to  declare  the  entire  area  pre-empted  as  a  mis- 
sion Md. 

This  mischievous  doctrine  of  *' ccclestastical  stjuatteT 
sovereignty  "  has  been  allowed  to  work  during  the  years 
of  iKe  Chiirch'sapaihy  in  tlic  cause  of  "world-wide  evan- 
geliialion  ; "  but  now  tliat  the  hosts  of  God  arc  preparing 
to  take  the  world  for  Jesus  these  rights  u(  "pre-eminion" 
arc  an  anachronism.  Of  course  »c  onght  to  avoid  un- 
friendly rivalry  and  unseemly  strife,  but  it  seems  to  inc 
barbarous  lo  suppose  thai  two  camps  of  the  Lord's 
army  <:annot  lie  rear  each  other  on  heathen  and  M€>- 
haninii-daii  soil  witliout  it  being  prcMimcd  thai  tiicy  will 
turn  their  arms  against  each  other  rather  than  against 
the  common  enemy.  Let  such  things  be  unjustly  sard 
by  (be  unfriendly,  but  let  us  not  suffer  such  a  spirit  to 
manifest  itself  cither  among  the  missionary  societicsor 
their  personnei.  The  King's  business  requires  haste  ;  not 
such  haste  aj  leaves  no  time  for  comliy  and  amity,  but 
such  asforbids  too  much  attention  to  manifestly  captions 
and  unfounded  objeotion  to  when  and  where  the  heralds 
of  the  cross  shall  begin  and  pursue  their  work. 

Among  all  the  thirty-six  millions  of  Malaysia  theic 
arc  3t  this  time,  .is  far  ns  I  know,  not  more  than  eighty 
European  miBSionarirs  (besides  the  Slate  vii:ars,  of  whom 
I  wish  to  say  nothing)  actually  at  work  in  the  field.  Some 
of  these  are  printing,  some  arc  teaching,  somcarc  acquir- 
ing the  language;  the  remainder  are  jireaching;  there  is 
evidently  room  for  hundreds  more.  Again,  in  the  re- 
gions where  misswns  are  thukett  the  preachers  are  to 
the  people  as  one  lo  twenty  thousand;  and  this  among 
people  mostly  apalhelir,  and  mentally  sluggish.  There  is 
surely  loud  call  for  re -enforcements. 

TAt  misshnariti  in  thi  fitui\\o.sK  oict  with  varying  de- 
grees of  success.  The  usual  rule  prevails  here  aa  else- 
where. Those  who  have  "'gone  forth  ti'tfjfiu^.  hearing 
lirecious  accJi  have  come  again  rejoicing."  Where  llicrc 
has  been  consecrated  earneRtne^s  and  tnceHtgencc  the 
story  of  the  cross  has  vindicated  its  power  to  save.  In 
some  sections  scmi-polttiral  motives  have  operated  lo 
make  the  people  adopt  the  Christian  faith  wholesale,  to 
save  themselves  from  the  inroad*  of  Ulam.  In  some 
Missions,  again,  a  hyper-Calvinistic  treed  leads  the  breth- 
ren too  readily  toconcludc  that  the  "  Lord's  good  time" 
has  not  come;  with  sonic  of  these  probably  it  never  will. 
In  others  there  have  been  periods  when  seriousdoctrinal 
defections  have  sapped  all  ^iIalityand  leal.  And  yet 
on  the  whole  the  European  Missions  in  Malaysia  have 
shown  as  marked  exhibitions  of  heroism,  of  patient  en- 
durance of  suffering,  of  trial,  and. of  triumph  as  the 
world  uHords.  The  entire  number  of  native  Christians 
reported  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  250,000;  but  though 
many  of  these  are  truly  Christian,  too  large  a  percentage 
is  but  lightly  veneered  with  a  Christian  profession  and 
name. 

The  bulk  of  these  Christians  are  found  in  the  North 
Celebes,  at  Minnchassa,  to  which  our  Dutch  missionary 
friends  point  as  the  "Beautiful  I'earl  of  the  Archipelago." 

Here,  in  a  population  of  J,i8,ooo.  over  1 16,000  -are  re- 
ported as  Christian.     The  Dutch  missionaries,  however. 


seem  to  have  made  the  same  mistake  here  that  the 
American  Board  made  in  the  Sandwich  Islands — they 
withdrew  their  missionaries,  leaving  the  people  to  de- 
vclojj  their  native  church  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
now  able  to  walk  alone.  But  missionary  ht.siory  i&  con- 
stantly proving  that  ability  for  self-government  and  self- 
direction  is  slowly  learned  by  conimunilics  gathered 
from  he:ithenism.  The  Government  has  now  stepped  in 
und  provided  vicars  and  schools,  etc.,  and  the  Roman 
Catholics,  ever  on  the  aleit  to  enter  fields  where  all  thc 
preparatory  work  has  been  done,  and  whose  day  of  pio- 
neer missions  is  largely  past,  have  here  begun  work. 
Many  good  men  look  upon  the  future  of  Minnehassa 
with  deep  concern. 

T/iere  are  ttiv)  Engfiih  Missions  also  at  work  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  Archipelago,  while  the  Loudon 
Missionary  Society  has  occupied  a  part  of  the  New 
Guinea  coul.  Sarawak,  in  North  Borneo,  is  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Borneo  Mission  of  the  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel.  This  Mission,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Bishop  Hose,  a  man  of  considerable  caliber,  is 
succeeding  admirably  among  the  Dyaks  (savage  Malayij) 
and  Chinese  of  Borneo.  They  are  prohibited  by  the 
Government  from  working  -imong  the  Mohammedan 
Malays.  This  Mission  oi)erates  also  in  the  Straits  Set- 
tlements, and  has  a  few  missionaiics  among  the  Chinese 
and  Tamils  in  Singapore  and  I'enang.  The  other  En- 
glish Mi^Kion  is  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Church, 
It  has  one  missionary  in  Singapore  and  two  lady  assist- 
ants. It  is  occupied  mainly  with  the  Chinese  from 
Swaiow,  China.  There  are  also  some  independent 
missionaries  connected  with  Mr.  Mutler,  of  Bristol,  and 
a  Girls' school  of  the  "Society  for  Promoting  Female 
Kducation  in  the  East,"  under  Miss  Cooke. 

\  \ery  marked  development  of  late  years  is  the  ex- 
ceedingly effective  eolportage  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  whose  energetic  agent  has  sent  young  En- 
glish colporteurs  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
archipelago  and  has  distributed  more  gospel  portions 
among  the  Malays  during  the  past  five  years  than  were 
ever  plated  among  them  before.  These  young  men  con- 
stantly relurn  to  Singapore,  and  their  uniform  re|>ori  is. 
"There  are  thousands  waiting  for  the  Gospct.  Why  don't 
you  send  a  missionary?"  Answer,  O  readers!  Tell  us, 
O  witnesses  of  Jesus  Christ,  why?  ''How  shall  they 
believe  in  Him  of  whom  they. have  nol  heard?  And 
how  shall  lliey  hear  without  a  preacher?  And  how_ 
sh.ill  they  preach  txtipt  they  he  stntt" 

American  missionary  effort.  So  large  and  needy 
Acid  could  scureely  go  without  ailracling  the  attcntic 
and  effort  of  the  American  Churches. 

The  .American  Board  seems  to  have  made  some  at- 
tempts in  the  past  in  Sumatia  and  Borneo  and  in  the 
Straits  Settlements.  Their  missionaries  in  the  Ma- 
lacca Straits  seem  merely  to  have  been  w.iiting  for  op- 
portunity to  enter  China,  which  they  did  as  soon  ns  the 
treaty  ports  were  opened.  They  appear  to  have  worked 
with  the  London  Mission  during  their  temporary  stay, 
i  have  not  been  able  to  get  definite  information  regarding 
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ihie 'matter.  In  1836  the  Board  ordered  a  journey  of 
missionary  expioration  in  IVt-st  Borneo,  llie  result  of 
which  waa  that  a  siaiion  n-as  fmind(.-d  in  1839  .11  I'on- 
lionak,  at  llic  mouth  of  iht  Kapua^i  River.  In  1840  two 
vibcr  stations  were  erected,  but  the  mi?«orarics  met  with 
much  difficult}'.  They  stayed  tooncar  the  marshy  coast, 
aod  the  coast  Malays  were  hostile  and  the  irterior 
Tl>aks  were  shy,  and  their  language  was  not  properly 
learned.  This  Mission  was  abandoned  in  1*550.  I 
would  respectfully  submit  10  our  Congregation altst  breth- 
ren the  advisability  uf  resuming  work  on  this  continen- 
tal island.  The  conditions  arc  tnorc  hopeful  now  than 
ifiey  were  half  a  century  ago.  All  ihis  region  li,is  been 
traversed  and  roughly  mapped.  Two  of  our  own  mis- 
tionaries,  I>ts,  West  and  Lucring,  Inst  March  ascended 
the  fCapu.is  River  for  purpo.'ies  of  observation  and  ree- 
rtadi'it.  The  island  would  afford  even  a  belter  field  than 
Japan  or  Zululand  for  the  detcrtnination  of  escliatoloft- 
jcal  difficulties.  There  would  scarcely  be  room  here  for 
ihc  flourishing  of  theological  mistiness,  and  the  Ocrman 
tni^^onarics  in  South  Borneo  have  demonstrated  that 
Ui««ons  can  succeed  among  the  Py.nks. 

An  account  of  the  other  efTorl  of  the  .American  Board 
I  extract  from  a  translation  of  (inindi-mann.  h  Mission 
wu  attempted  among  the  Uattaks  of  Sumatra. 

"The  first  attempt  to  evangelize  the  Batiakswas  made 
io  1830,  by  the  English.  In  1h.1l  year  a  Baptist  missinn- 
ipj  landed  at  Sibaga,  learned  ihc  language,  and  pene- 
trated inland  as  far  as  Silindong.  He  did  not  get  any 
vitible  results,  and  had  to  give  the  woik  up  on  ar.coiinl 
of  political  disturbances  between  the  Hattaks  and  the 
ncijihborinfi  Malays.  Lateron  the  Government  did  not 
admit  English  missionaries  any  more.  In  1S34  the  mis- 
iionarics  Munson  and  Lyman  of  the  Ilnston  Board  tried 
ta  penetrate  as  far  as  Silindong.  On  the  way,  however, 
near  Si  Sarak,  they  were  attacked,  killed,  and  e.nten,  H 
B  uid  thai  this  act  of  cannibalism  was  perpetraled  in 
consequence  of  a  resolution  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sitin- 
dung  to  prevent  the  preaching  o(  the  tliispcl  whidi  they  had 
heforcheard,  lest  it  mightconquer  thi-ni,"  The  mission- 
UT  -widows  returned  10  thi^  country,  and  the  Board, 
niallc  to  sec  any  profit  to  the  B.iti.iks  in  this  use  of  their 
nntionariet,  sought  some  otlier  field.  Since  that  time, 
under  Nommensen,  a  couragi-niis  and  undaunted  man, 
a  Mission  was  planted  in  thievery  Silindong,  and  now 
^lenlifiil  harvests  are  being  reaped  among  the  Bnttaktof 
-Sttmatra,  a  total  of  over  to,oooChristI.ins  being  reported 
1-1  18&4. 

The  litest  American  miisionary  effort  Is  that  of  our 
u*i>  Church,  concerning  which  I  write  a  sejmrale  article. 


The  MulnyMlu  Mission  of  thiK   Mfthodint    Kpin- 
tftiml  (lliiireh. 

In  the  fall  of  1884,  during  the  session  of  w-ha;  was 
iHoi  the  South  India  Conference  (since  divided  into 
lie  teuth  Jndia  and  Bengal  Conferences),  Bishop  Hurst, 
la  coasuIiatioQ  vrith  Dr.  Thoburn,  determined  to  open 


a  Mission  at  Singapore  as  the  nucleus  of  a  mi&sioa  to 
Malaysia,  and  to  complete  the  circle  uf  Mcthodtsl  mis- 
sions around  the  globe.  Time  has  shown  the  wisdom  of 
the  .selection.  Singapore  is  indeed  the  strategic  point  of 
the  archipelago.  Lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  Straits  of 
Malacca,  il  commands  the  route  of  all  the  great  oceon^ 
steam-lines  trading  between  China  and  Japan,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Europe  and  India  on  the  other. 

Singapore  is  a  free  pon  and  the  great  enirep6t  forihc 
pnjduciions  of  the  Malay  Islands.  Hundreds  of  little 
steamers  dart  in  and  out  of  its  capacious  harbor.  They 
bring  the  rich  products  of  the  surrounding  islands  which 
are  transferred  to  the  larger  ocean  boat*  for  transporta- 
tion to  Europe.  Here,  too,  is  a  great  coaling  station  for 
war  nnd  merchant  ships.  The  island  itself  produecs- 
bul  little,  save  pine-apples  and  garden  produce,  and  yet 
so  large  is  the  import  and  eitporl  trade  that  the 
island  find$  employment  and  support  for  about  aoo^ooo' 
people.  This  population  isniost  mixed  in  nationality^ 
in  language,  in  habits,  and  religious  beliefs,  but  all  .alike 
live  pcai:cfully  under  tlic  British  fljg,  and  alike  devote 
their  strenuous  efforlit  to  accomplish  that  which  takes 
Ihem  there — namely,  the  making  of  money.  Stand  on 
a  main  thoroughfare,  .md  in  three  minutes  you  ma\ 
note  among  the  passers-by  no  less  than  eight  or  ten  mark- 
edly differing  nationalities. 

.\inong  all  these  people  the  literary  medium  of  ex- 
change is  the  Malay.  This  "Italian  of  the  Kast."  ,is 
Crawford  calls  il,  Avith  its  extremely  simple  grammatical 
conslrnction,  suffers  terribly  at  the  hands,  or  rather  lipv 
of  this  ])olyglo[  pco|>lc,  and  by  the  time  the  Chinaman 
has  turned  all  its  r's  into  Ts  and  the  Englishman  has 
narrowed  all  its  i"s  into  French  (''s  and  the  Cerman  h.i« 
thrown  in  a  few  guituraU  and  the  Tamil  has  changed  it« 
b's  into  p's,  and  each  other  nationality  has  played  olTits 
own  vag.iries,  the  Mal.iy  heard  commonly  on  the 
streets  of  Singapore  bears  but  slight  resemblance  to  the 
beautiful  idiomatic  !angii.igc  whose  name  it  bears. 

To  open  the  Mi*sion  at  Singapore  Rev.  W.  F,  Old- 
ham was  selected  by  Bishop  Kursl.  This  brother,  born 
and  partly  educated  in  India,  had  been  converted  under 
the  preaching  of  Rev.  D.  0.  Fox.  one  of  Brother  Wilbam 
Taylor's  early  preachersin  India.  With  his  wife,  a  t-on- 
vert  of  Bishop  Witli.im  Taylor,  during  his  "four  years" 
campaign  in  India."  Brother  Oldham  had  spent  several' 
years  tn  .'Vmcrica,  at  Allegheny  College  and  at  the  Bos- 
ton University,  and  on  their  return  tu  India  to  engage 
in  educational  work  as  they  supposed,  ihey  were  startled 
to  find  thatihey  had  been  selected,  not  to  work  in  Indio''' 
at  all,  but  to  open  a  new  Mission  in  a  land  and  among  a 
people  who  were  foreign  to  them. 

The  patty  started.  Pr.  Thoburn,  his  wife.  Miss  Julia 
Batty,  and  Brother  Oldham  reached  Singapore  via  Ran- 
goon in  February,  1885.  .\t  Rangoon  they  found  their 
funds  would  not  hold  out,  and  a  liberal  collection  was 
taken  by  the  R.angf)on  Church,  which  has  always  been 
deeply  inleresteil  in  the  Singapore  Mission,  This  col- 
lection h.is  since  been  amply  repaid  by  Singapore  when 
Rangoon  appealed  for  help  to  build  an  oq>hanage.     On 
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reaching  Singapore  Dr.  Thoburn  and  his  party  were 
most  hospitably  entertained  by  an  English  resident,  Mr, 
C.  Phillips,  in  the  commodious  Sailors'  Home. 

They  found  that  Singapore  was  not  destitute  of  evan- 
gelistic forces,  for  there  were  two  regular  Protestant 
Missions,  the  Church  of  England  and  English  Presby- 
terian, and  two  other  smaller,  but  most  useful  Missions, 
the  one  connected  with  Dr.  Mtiller,  of  Bristol,  and  com- 
monly known  as  "The  Brethren,"  and  the  other  a  mis- 
sion girls'  school  of  the  "  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Female  Education  in  the  East."  But  though  there  were 
these  societies,  there  were  at  that  time  but  four  male 
and  two  lady  missionaries,  with  a  small  body  of  assist- 
ants, and  there  was  ample  room  for  the  new  forces.  Be- 
sides, the  new  Mission  contemplated  the  evangelization 
of  the  surrounding  archipelago,  and  Singapore  was 
merely  to  be  the  head-quarters. 

On  arrival  of  the  Methodist  missionaries  the  use  of 
the  town  hall,  a  handsome  building  with  a  beautiful 
hall  seating  four  or  five  hundred  persons,  was  obtained 
from  the  municipal  commissioners,  and  on  a  Sabbath 
morning  in  February  Dr.  Thoburn  preached  the  first 
sermon  in  this  Methodist  Mission  to  an  audience  in 
which  were  present  English,  Eurasians,  Chinese,  Tamils, 
and  one  Malay.  The  text  was  "  Not  by  power,  nor  by 
might,  but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord."  The  service 
was  repeated  that  night  and  each  succeeding  night  for 
seventeen  days,  Julia  Batty  leading  the  singing,  playing 
the  accompaniment  on  an  Estey  organ,  which  had  been 
presented  to  Mrs.  Oldham  by  her  school-mates  at  Mt, 
Holyoke  Seminary,  South  Hadley.  During  these  meet- 
ings several  people  were  converted,  and  toward  their  close 
they  were  organized  into  a  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

The  Thoburns  then  left  for  Calcutta,  and  the  work 
was  continued  amid  much  discouragement  and  loneli- 
ness by  Brother  Oldham,  but  in  a  few  months  he  was 
joined  by  his  wife,  who  had  been  left  behind,  sick,  in  In- 
dia, and  gradually  the  church  strengthened  and  pros- 
pered. It  is  now  a  self-supporting  church,  with  itsown 
pastor,  Rev.  W.  N.  Brewster,  a  transfer  from  Cincinnati, 
and  worships  in  its  own  building,  one  of  the  most  taste- 
ful little  church  edifices  to  be  found  in  all  the  East.  Mean- 
while Brother  Oldham,  whose  whole  training  had  been 
for  educational  work,  had  opened  a  small  school  for 
Chinese  lads.  This  school  grew  and  prospered.  The 
Chinese  merchants  of  the  city  soon  perceived  that  very 
effective  training  was  being  given  at  this  school.  They 
took  hold  of  it.  They  built  the  mission  a  school-house 
costing  $5,000,  and  when  that  house  became  too  small  for 
the  day-school  and  boarding-school  combined,  they  again 
came  to  the  help  of  the  Mission  and  contributed  $6,000 
toward  the  %i  2,000  that  were  required  for  the  purchase 
of  the  large  house  and  grounds  now  used  (and  already 
overflowingly  full)  as  a  boarding-school.  In  1887  Rev. 
G.  A.  Bond  and  wife  reached  Singapore  to  help  the 
Oldhams,  but  this  brother's  health  failed  and  he  was 
obliged  to  return,  to  his  deep  regret  and  to  the  sorrow 
of  his  fellow-workers. 

The  Mission  has  since  been  strengthened   by  the  ap- 


pointment of  Rev.  Ralph  W,  Munson  and  wife  of  Tdledo, 
Ohio,  Dr.  B.  F.  West  and  wife,  of  Indiana,  Rev.  W.  N. 
Brewster,  and  Dr.  Luering,  from  Kiel,  Germany,  the  gift 
to  this  foreign  field  of  German  Methodism. 

The  lines  of  activity  pursued  by  the  Mission  now  are 
various,  and  are  all  more  or  less  successful.  None,  per- 
haps, is  more  effective  than  the  street  dispensary  and 
preaching  work  of  Dr.  West,  This  brother  was  fitted 
out  with  a  set  of  surgical  instruments,  etc.,  by  the  Sin- 
gapore Church  at  a  cost  of  $500.  He  was  then  given 
$25  for  medicine,  and  with  this  outfit  he  has  during  the 
past  year  in  his  leisure  kours^  after  a  hard  day's  teaching, 
treated  over  a  thottsand  cases,  and  with  a  Chinese  helper 
has  preached  the  Gospel  to  all  these  and  their  friends, 
has  seen  many  convicted  of  sin,  some  converted  to  God, 
some  baptized  into  the  faith,  and  has  closed  the  eyes  of 
some  who  had  a  good  hope  of  life  eternal.  The  grati- 
tude of  these  patients  is  unbounded,  and  few  men  on 
the  island  are  better  loved  than  Dr.  West. 

Methodist  Woman's  Wi?'-^  began  on  the  island  in  1888, 
when  Miss  Blackmore,  of  Sydney,  Australia,  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Minneapolis  branch  to  open  work.  Mrs, 
Mary  Nind,  of  that  branch,  personally  assumed  the  raising 
of  the  funds  to  keep  Miss  Sophia  Blackmore  in  the  field. 

Never  was  noble  effort  put  forth  in  more  worthy  cause, 
and  time  has  proved  that  the  Lord  led  Sister  Nind  in  her 
generous  proposal  and  himself  selected  her  missionary 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  Woman's  Mission  has 
been  signally  favored  and  owned  of  God,  and  untold 
good  accrues  daily  to  our  general  work  by  the  quiet,  un- 
obtrusive, but  most  eifective  ministrations  of  "beloved 
Sophia"  and  her  assistants. 

The  Anglo-Chinese  day-school  has  become  so  over- 
crowded that  our  missionaries  are  forced  to  build  once 
more.  They  do  not  wish  this  time  to  ask  again  the 
help  of  the  Chinese,  fearing  lest  they  may  hurt  the  moral 
prestige  of  the  Mission  by  too  often  recurring  finan- 
cial demands.  The  Government,  which  has  from  the 
first  treated  the  Mission  most  generously,  has  donated 
a  site  and  also  a  building  grant  of  $3,000.  The  design 
is  to  build  a  largecommodiousbuildingfora  high-school 
department  and  for  the  training  of  native  teachers  and 
preachers,  oi  whom  several,  ill-trained,  are  already  work- 
ing in  the  Mission,  A  futher  sum  of  $7,000  is  necessary 
for  this  purftose.  Brother  Oldham,  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Mission,  now  in  America  for  his  health,  is  seeking 
to  raise  this  money  among  generous  friends. 

The  Malaysia  Mission,  though  young,  seems  securely 
established,  and  with  God's  blessing  we  confidently  look 
for  the  extension  of  the  work  among  the  "islands  of  the 
sea." 

Stody  of  Missionary  Literature. 

BY  A  MISSIONARV. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  "  knowledge  leads  to  in< 
terest,  interest  to  zeal,  and  zeal  to  sacrifices  "  for  the 
work  of  missions.  It  is  almost  impossible,  if  not  alto- 
gether so,  for  a  Christian  to  be  well  informed  upon  the 
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subject  of  foreign  missions  and  at  the  same  time  be 
indifferent  to  it.  How  great  the  importance,  then,  for 
all,  pastors  :ind  Uymen,  of  this  Scnnwledge  which  will 
lead  to  interest.  leal,  and  devotion  to  the  misaion  work 
«f  Ihc  Church.  A  very  important  (iite«tion  now  is.  How 
cm  we  get  the  literaitire  of  missions  into  the  hands  of 
every  Christian?  There  is  no  moral  movement  in 
ihc  world  to-diy  grander  or  more  powerful  than  the 
niissionnry  movement.  There  are  no  facts  so  eloquent 
as  ihc  facts  of  missions.  But  many  Christians,  other- 
wise well  informc<l,  have  no  proper  compruhcn&ion  of 
the  grandetir  of  the  mi.<c>Jonary  movement  only  because 
they  are  ignorant  of  its  factx.  Not  many  years  ago  very 
lilllc  literature  of  missions  existed,  and  much  of  that 
waa  not  calculated  to  awdkcn  an  interest  in  the  subject; 
but  sitch  is  no  longer  the  cai^e.  There  are  now  books 
upon  the  subject  of  every  kind,  historical,  biographical, 
descriptive,  and  statistical,  and  new  ones  arc  published 
almoftt  every  month.  The  range  of  snbjeets  treated, 
And  the  number  of  countries  described  in  this  literature 
arc  so  great  thai  IJr,  Bainbridgc  well  says  that,  "A  famil- 
Ufily  with  Christian  mi-tsions  to-day  U  a  liberal  educa- 
lion."  And,  besides  the  great  number  of  books  upon 
ihe  subject,  ihc  magazine  literature  is  very  great.  Each 
missionary  society  publishes  a  monthly  inagazitie  de- 
voted lo  its  own  work.  These  are  filled  from  month  to 
monlh  with  interesting  literature  of  niis<tions. 

Thii  large  and  growing  literature  is  calculated  to  fire 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Church  and  arouse  it  to  its  duty 
toihe  perishing.  In  l!>e  hopes  that  it  may  induce  many 
more  10  buy  and  read  this  literature  1  give  the  follow- 
ing as  some  of  the  reasons  why  every  church  member, 
and  especially  every  pastor,  should  keep  himself  in- 
formed as  to  the  piogrcss  of  the  kingdont  of  Christ  in 
ihe  world : 

I.  Missionary  literature  should  be  read  for  ihc  sake 
«r  the  information.  Missionary  magazines  contain  a 
■vast  amount  of  reliable  and  interesting  foreign  news.' 
They  have  correspondents  in  every  i>art  of  the  world, 
vhohave  unusual  opporumitiei;  for  studying  the  people 
itiimg  whom  they  live.  They  give  concise  and  accurate 
information  of  the  current  history  of  foreign  nations, 
kA  especially  their  religious  history,  in  which  the  Chris- 
bin  is  most  interested.  The  ^iitie  \%  true  of  missionary 
kooks.  They  contain  so  much  information  in  regard  to 
foreign  lands,  their  geography,  their  climate,  their  re- 
Werces,  and  their  people,  their  history,  their  civili7,niion, 
tnd  their  religion,  that  they  should  be  read  for  the  Mike 
oflbcir  stores  of  information. 

J.  The  literature  of  missions  should  be  read  because 
it  is  useful  Some  of  ihc  very  best  of  our  devotional 
Vioks  are  missionary  biographies,  and  this  whole  liter- 
ature is  a  stimulus  to  holy  living  It  lifts  the  soul  of  a 
Cliriiitian  out  of  the  little  cares  and  annoyances  of  daily 
Hie  and  gives  him  a  view  of  how  God  i»  ruling  and 
'werniling  in  this  great  world  of  ours.  Andrew  Fuller 
*3i<I  that  he  could  find  no  permanent  rtjicf  from  melan- 
ilyin  his  early  religious  life  till  his  hean  outgrew  the 
linessof  his  own  sorrows  through  his  tea)  in  the  work 


of  foreign  missions.  Foreign  missions  not  only  scr^'c 
ihese  ends,  but  they  arc  also  the  best  conservcr  of  a 
pure  theology;  the  giandcitt  apology  for  the  Christian 
religion,  and  the  most  interesting  church  history  wriltcn 
since  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

If  ihe  study  of  the  literature  is  useful  to  the  church 
member  it  is  doubly  useful  to  the  pastor.  It  will  lead 
to  a  greater  personal  interest  in  the  work  of  Christ,  and 
the  missionary  spirit  it  imparts  will  manifest  itself  in  hi» 
sermons.  A  pastor  who  is  filled  with  this  spirit  will  no 
more  think  of  preaching  only  once  a  year  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  foreign  missions  than  he  would  of  preaching 
only  an  "annual  sermon  "  upon  the  doctrines  of  gr^ce. 
The  one,  like  the  other,  will  pervade  all  his  preaching. 
He  will  preach  as  though  he  felt  that  "  the  chief  end  for 
which  the  Church  ought  to  exist,  the  chief  end  for  which 
individual  church-members  ought  to  live,  is  the  evan* 
gcliialion  or  conversion  of  the  world."  The  monthly 
concert  wil!  become  pleasant  and  profiinblc,  botli  to 
himself  and  his  congregation  ;  his  own  soul  will  caicli 
a  fresh  spiritual  impulse;  his  sympathies  will  widen,  and 
he  will  do  more  and  lead  others  to  do  more  to  give  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  lo  the  world.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
it,  it  would  greatly  enhance  the  usefulness  of  many 
a  paslor  to  become  hcadfitl  and  heartful  of  foreign 
missions. 

3.  Missionary  liieraiiire  should  be  studied  fur  the 
honor  of  it.  The  follower  of  Christ  should  be  ashamed 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  progress  of  his  kingdom  in  the 
world,  The  soldiers  in  the  Lord's  army  should  have 
'(niw  (sprit  de  <orps  which  would  give  them  an  interest  in 
the  movements  and  successes  of  all  parts  of  the  army. 
But,  alas!  there  are  loo  many  pastors,  as  well  as  mtrmhcr«, 
who  will  confess  their  ignorance  of  foreign  missions 
with  as  much  ntmchulancc  as  they  confess  ignorance  of 
Sanskrit.  Where  is  their  love  of  iheirChurch  .*  Where 
is  their  love  for  the  perishing?  Where  is  their  love  for 
ihe  Captain  of  their  salvation,  who  i*  contending  for  liis 
cause  and  kingdom  in  heathen  lands  ^  Nothing  sliould 
be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  Christian  which  per- 
tains in  any  way  to  the  progress  of  Christianity.  The 
disciple  is  bound  by  duty  to  the  Master,  by  love  for 
his  kingdom,  and  by  every  sentiment  of  honor  to  be  as 
well  informed  as  possible  in  regard  (o  the  work  of  hi« 
Church  in  all  the  world. 


•StntiNiics  ot*  l'rute»iaiit  Mi^Nluns  in  .Vt\iro. 

bV   RtV.  J.  M.  CRSENE,  V.V. 

The  following  are  the  churchci  at  work  in  the  re- 
public with  the  date  of  commcnrcment  and  the  names 
of  the  Stales  in  which  they  are  laboring  respectively; 

I.  American  Baptist    Home   Missionary  Society — i86j. 

In  six  Stales;    namely,  Coahuila,  Nuevo,  Leon, 
•  Tamaulipas,  San  Luis  Potosi,  Aguas  Calientcs, 

and  Mexico. 

II.  Episcopal  Mi.ssions^tS69.     In  four  States,  Mexico, 

Morelos,  (iuerrero,  and  Hidalgo. 
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III.  Friends  Mexican   Mission — 1871.     In   two  States, 

Tamaulipas  and  San  Luis  Potosi. 

IV.  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions — 1872.     In 

twelve  States,  Nuevo  Leon,  Coahuila,  San  Luis 
Potosi,  Durango,  Zacatecas,  Hidalgo,  Mexico, 
Michoacan,  Guerrero,  Vera  Cruz,  Tabasco,  and 
Yucatan. 

V.  Methodist  Episcopal — 1873.    In  seven  States,  Guan- 

ajuato, Queretaro,  Hidalgo,  Mexico,  Puebia, 
Oaxaca,  and  Vera  Cruz. 

VI.  Methodist  Episcopal  (South) — 1873,     In  seventeen 

States,  Nuevo  Leon,  Chihuahua,  Sonora,  Sinaloa, 
Durango,  Jalisco,  Coahuila,  Tamaulipas,  San  Luis 
Potosi,  Guanajuato,  Aguas  Calientes,  Michoacan, 
Mexico,  Hidalgo,  Puebia,  Morelos,  and  Vera  Cruz, 

VII.  Presbyterian  (South) — 1874.     In  two  States,  Ta- 

maulipas and  Nuevo  Leon. 

VIII.  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian — 1880.     In  two 
States,  Tamaulipas  and  Vera  Cruz. 

IX.  A.  B,  C.  r.  M.— 1882.     In  three  States,  Chihuahua, 

Sonora,  and  Jalisco, 

X.  Southern    Baptists — 1884.     In    five    States,    Nuevo 

Leon,    Coahuila,    Tamaulipas,     Zacatecas,    and 
Aguas  Calientes. 
XL    Cumberland    Presbyterian — 1886.     In  two   States, 
Aguas  Calientes  and  Guanajuato. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  only  three  States  remain 
without  a  missionary  representative  ;  namely,  Colima, 
Chiapas,  and  Campeche.  The  Baptist  Church  has  re- 
cently sent  one  of  its  number  to  the  latter  State  with  a 
view  of  establishing  work  there.  The  accompanying 
statistical  table  will  furnish  detailed  information  as  to 
the  relative  strength  of  these  various  bodies  and  the  re- 
sults achieved  by  them  : 
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Personal    Experiences   With    Tonng    Xen    in 
Japan. 

BY    REV.    H.    B,    JOHNSON. 

Believing  that  ihe  narration  of  some  personal  expe- 
riences will  be  of  general  interest  and  profit,  I  write  un- 
der the  above  title.  Would  that  ray  readers  could  be 
on  the  field  to  see  and  hear  for  themselves  !  I  am  sure 
that  they  would  have  a  different  story  from  that  con- 
tributed to  the  Sun  by  Lieutenant  Wood,  and  so  ably 
refuted  by  Dr.  Baldwin. 

I  have  just  closed  an  hour's  study  with  two  young 
men  who  came  from  the  city  requesting  me  to  teach 
them  Christianity  an  hour  each  week.  Both  are  con- 
nected with  the  engine  and  boiler  shops.  One,  the 
son  of  a  prominent  city  contractor,  and  a  former  day- 
student  in  our  seminary,  is  now  an  apprentice;  the  other 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Engineering  School  of  Tokyo,  who 
came  here  with  five  other  students  for  practice  before 
taking  government  positions.  The  former  had  pre- 
viously had  some  opportunity  to  learn  of  Christ  with  us, 
but,  like  most  day-students,  had  not  improved  it  ;  the 
latter  had  been  so  closely  confined  by  regulations  while 
in  the  government  school  that  attendance  at  Christian 
services  had  been  impossible.  I  opened  the  meeting 
with  prayer  (both  kneeling),  and  we  studied  together 
the  first  few  verses  of  John's  gospel.  Both  seem  ear- 
nest, and  express  a  wish  to  become  Christians. 

My  time  being  employed  as  a  teacher  in  Cobleigh 
Seminary  (in  both  English  and  theological  departments) 
my  experiences  have  been  mostly  with  the  student  class, 
a  class  that  is  not  only  interesting  but  large  and  influ- 
ential. As  our  present  schedule  is  arranged  I  come  in 
contact  daily  with  iia  different  young  men.  Last  year 
the  number  was  even  greater.  My  work  includes  the 
subjects  of  reading  and  conversation,  grammar,  moral 
science,  and  systematic  theology.  The  work  of  the  other 
teachers  is  arranged  in  a  similar  way,  though  the  branches, 
faught  differ. 

It  astonishes  the  new-comer  to  hear  the  strange  and 
almost  ludicrous  questions  that  are  honestly  asked, 
questions  that  are  never  heard  in  America.  My  five- 
year-old  boy  often  asks  some  that  puzzle  me  for  a 
time,  but  none  to  compare  with  those  asked  by  my 
students.  The  trouble  in  both  cases  is  largely  the  abil- 
ity to  make  the  questioner  comprehend  the  answer,  the 
child  being  too  young  and  the  student  too  deficient  in 
English, 

In  my  moral  philosophy  class  I  was  recently  asked  : 
"  If  it  is  a  question  of  one's  ability  to  support  a  parent 
or  a  wife  and  children,  is  it  not  right  to  send  the  wife 
and  children  to  her  parents  ?  If  a  wife  and  father 
are  drowning  in  the  water,  is  it  not  our  duty  to  save  the 
father  first,  regardless  of  circumstances  ?"  You  can  rec- 
ognize in  these  something  of  the  ideas  held  here  in  the 
East. 

The  most  interesting  questions  come  in  connection 
with  our  daily  and  Sabbath  Bible  class  work,  particu- 
larly concerning  God's  power  and  the  doing  of  right  and 
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wrong.     In  ihc  theological   classes  ihcrc  is  nu  vnd  to 
Ihe  questions  hcuring  upon  llie  "  higher  criticiim." 

Comparatively  few  of  our  sttidt.'ntt>  arc  skeptical  yet 
many  are  full  of  (luestions  raised  as  a  result  of  reading 
rutionali^lic  work*.  Mali-n;ilisni  ia  here  in  full  force. 
One  of  our  yoimg  men  (one  of  our  best  Icaehers)  told 
in  my  class-meet iinj,  recciiily,  hi*  troubles  in  acce|iting 
(Christianity,  having  been  taught  science  from  an  un- 
christian »iand-point. 

We  have  ciass-ineelings  where  the  members  teJI  their 
experiences  as  well  as  aslc  c|iies[Ions.  Wc  find  our- 
selves often  jmt  to  the  tt;»t  in  reftpoiitiing  to  lliese  tes- 
timonies and  quesiions,  all  of  wliifh  are  intensely  in- 
teresting. Some  doubt,  ;ind  some  struggle  with  the 
animal  part  of  their  nanires,  hut  many  there  arct  thank 
God,  who  have  clear,  positive  oxperiences,  who  have 
passed  the  day  of  doulicing,  hut  not  of  inveiiligaiiun ; 
»1»o  have  pa«e<I  the  0;iy,  not  of  teinplatiun.  but  of 
habitual  yielding. 

One  evidence  among  many  that  the  work  is  genuine, 
and  that  the  Lord  is  in  ii,  is  that  young  men  arc  called 
to  preach.  There  was  a  day  when  many  young  men 
applied  for  admission  into  our  theological  schools  who 
were  never  converted,  and  who  had  little  if  any  knowU 
edge  of  Christianity,  and  who  eonsiclcrcd  studying 
theology  and  Christianity  one  and  the  same,  who  would 
enter  the  ministry  purely  from  worldly  motives.  It  was 
lui  a  short  time  since  that  the  writer  received  a  letter 
u[  application  into  our  theological  dvpariiuvnt  from  just 
tisch  A  young  man ;  .t  man  who  knew  nothing  whatever 
itf  Cbristianiiy  either  intellectually  or  experimentally. 
The  number  of  such  isliccoming  less, 

Voung  men  who  have  been  carefully  trained  by  our 
pivlors  and  in  our  Knglish  school  are  now  giving  evi- 
tlence  of  a  kightr  call.  Three  of  late  have  made  appli- 
utios  to  enter  our  theological  department  and  have 
told  me  their  experiences,  all  bright,  promising  young 
nteo,  Christian  young  men. 

The  last  one  to  apply  had  been  given  to  a  Duddliist 
I«icst  when  but  eight  year*  of  age  for  the  priesthood 
Tlis  priest  two  or  three  years  ago  sent  liini  lo  our  sem- 
inary to  learn  English,  and,  of  course,  suppiirted  him. 
64I  the  young  man  learned  here  that  the  fear  of  God  is 
■Kdom  as  well  as  its  beginning,  and  he  gave  himself  to 
Cirist.  Hi*  support  w,n5  tut  off,  but  he  held  on  to 
Christ,  trusting  him  to  care  fur  him.  Uy  the  aid  of  our 
iB^utlrial  department  (a  noble  institution)  he  wmh  en- 
Jiied  to  remain  in  the  school,  and  now,  after  months  and 
>Tjn  of  struggle,  gives  evidence  of  a  divine  call  to  preach 
ttk  (iospel. 
Entiacts  from  two  or  three  letters  will  shnv  the 
piril  of  our  young  men,  One  who  was  our  reprcsenta- 
Btc  at  the  Kiyoto  Bible  school  last  summer,  and  who 
iflerward  supplied  one  of  our  charges  during  the  vaca- 
,  lion,  wrote  : 

"We  had  two  or  three  meetings  every  day,  and  they 
^rnislied  good  food  for  my  starving  sotd.  But  1  am 
■orry  to  say  that  we  had  no  special  fire,  as  you  and  I 
oA  others  expected.     I  am  endeavoring  lo  impart  to 


others  what  I  received  there  and  what  I  have  siiitc  it- 
ceivcd  here  from  the  Lord  directly.  ...  1  enjoy  my 
work,  n.ay,  my  dear  Lord's  work,  here  very  much.  Is 
there  any  thing  that  pleases  me  more  than  the  work  of 
him  who  has  shown  such  wonderful  love,  sealing  us  with 
his  own  blood  ?  This  saving  work  is  the  noblest  and 
grandest  work  of  .til.  Please  pray  for  me  everj'  day, 
and  ask  the  Lord  to  bless  this  place  through  mc,  his 
humble,  unworthy  servant,  according  to  his  will." 

In  another  letter  he  writes:  *'  My  body  is  quiic  well, 
but  my  soul  is  weak.  Dm  if  I  can  he  truly  weak  1  will 
be  very  glad,  because  wc  are  tuld  that  when  we  are 
weak  ifttn  are  we  strong.  I  can  do  nothing  but  throw 
myself  on  him  who  will  use  me  in  the  way  that  he  sees 
best.  The  BiWc  is  bcroming  more  and  more  valuable 
to  me.     It  gives  me  new  light." 

Another  student,  who  was  railed  home  from  school  on 
account  of  financial  matters  at  home  iind  who  is  now 
teaching  in  a  government  school,  writes;  "Teaching 
Knglish  is  only  for  my  living,  but  t  desire  to  continue 
the  study  of  theology  thai  I  may  sometime  be  one  of 
the  lowliest  workers  of  the  Lord," 

Still  another  student,  an  honest,  loving,  frank  young 
man,  in  purely  Japanese  style  wrote  as  follows :  "  I  in- 
tended to  write  you  as  soon  as  I  got  10  H — ,  hut  I  was  ill, 
and  was  in  bed  for  a  month.   When  1  recovered  I  went  to 

the  Island  of 10  preach  the  Gospel,  and  remained 

there  about  a  month,  I  intended  to  return  to  my  dear, 
homc-Iikc  school,  but,  alas!  1  was  obliged  ....  1  thank 
you  very  much  foryour  great  kindness  and  for  your  care 
of  me  when  I  was  in  the  school.  1  am  very  sorry  that  I 
cannot  receive  your  kind,  polite,  and  good  teaching  nny 
more,  and  cannot  see  your  loving  face  every  day." 
The  young  man  is  not  to  abandon  the  ministry,  as  some 
might  suppose  from  the  extract.  The  reader  may  take 
a  grain  of  salt  as  he  reads  the  above,  yet  remember  that 
behind  the  outward  expression  is  an  honest  heart,  even 
though  its  feelings  are  exjiressed  in  Japanese  style.  The 
Jafftmcsc  have  been  charged  with  ingratitude,  and  In 
too  many  casts  the  charge  is  true,  but  some  of  our  young 
men  .are  the  most  grateful  of  any  that  I  remember  to 
have  ineL 

I  have  given  but  a  few  glances  at,  and  illustrations  of, 
our  ex]>ericnccs  here.  Our  work  i.s  intensely  interest- 
ing, though  not  free  from  its  trials  and  eniharrass- 
iiienls.  It  is  God's  work,  and,  whether  agreeable  or 
otherwise,  it  is  to  be  done. 

Dear  reader,  what  do  you  think  of  this  work .»  It  is 
not  only  of  the  present,  but  of  the  future.  Souls  are  be- 
ing converted  in  great  numbers  and  the  foundations  of 
the  Church  are  being  laid.  Will  you  not  remember  us 
and  the  dear  young  men  in  your  prayers.*  They  are 
not  the  only  ones  here  that  you  and  wc  arc  and  should 
be  interested  in,  but  1  have  spoken  of  these  particularly. 

Who  can  tell  the  influence  in  the  future  of  one  of 
these  young  men  brought  tuChrisl  and  carefully  trained 
for  the  Christian  ministry?  Who  dare  say  that  this 
work  does  not  jiay  and  that  money  spent  here  is  tost? 

Nagasaki. 
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The  ailicles  on  the  previous  pages  will 
answer  (he  <]uc$lion9  on  MfilAysia,  nnd  on 
this  page  wc  give  only  notes  aboui  Singa- 
pore. 

The  fiomhty  Cutiriiian  of  March  1$ 
wyss:  ■■  Mr.  G.  R.  Underwood,  (he  ini>- 
sionar}'  in  charge  of  ihe  Txmil  Branch  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  in  Stnga- 
pore  died  suddenly  on  ihc  loih  inst. 
■fter  a  vcrj-  short  sictcn«s,  He  has  been 
an  indcfacigitblc  worker,  and  will  he  much 
mihSed  by  hii  culle^gum  in  Ihe  Motion  ; 
this  being  ihcir  third  lots  by  death  in  less 
th^n  twelve  months." 

We  liace  received  a  copy  of  TAt  Sfrafts 
Tifnift,  published  at  Singapore,  March  i. 
which  ifivcs  an  account  of  Ihc  annual 
priic  distribmion  lo  the  pupils  .-ittcnding 
the  Anglo-Chincsc  School  at  Stng.iporc. 
Addrfsses  were  made  by  the  Hon.  J.  W, 
Bonaer,  aliomey-gcnt-nd,  Mr.  Tio  Ping 
Lung,  the  Chinese  convul.and  Rev,  R.W. 
Munson,  the  acting  principal  in  the  ab- 
truce  of  Rev.  Mr.  Oldham  in  America. 
Over  300  children  were  present,  and  the 
averA}re  altcnd,iitcc  of  the  boys  b  320. 
Mr.  Munson  r<;])orted  Ihal  a  new  schoul 
building  was  to  be  erected,  nnd  the  gov- 
ernor had  approved  of  the  Addition  of  n 
narrow  strip  of  ground  and  a  buildinjj 
grant  to  aid  in  its  erection. 


TliB  P*>apl«urMln««|>ar<a>n(l  Vl^'lttttjr. 

Siiif^apore,  on  the  southernmost  point 
of  the  Continent  o(  Asu,  founded  by  Sir 
Stamfonl  KaRlcs  in  11^19.  is  3  gie.il  com- 
mercial ccn tcr  among  the  Siniils  Scttle- 
ir.enls  and  a  peqwtual  congress  of  ori- 
eiilal  nationt.  The  Chinese  iinmigrants 
are  more  th^n  one  lulf  the  loial  pojiulit- 
tion  of  :oo,ooo,  greatly  oumumbcring 
the  other  inbcs,  the  native  Malays,  the 
Tamils  from  southern  India,  the  BL-ng;ilis 
from  northern  India,  the  Javanese,  Arabs, 
Jews.  Africans,  Annamese,  Siamese,  Dur- 
nicse.  I'crsians,  Sing.'dcsc,  I'arsccs,  Manil- 
lanien.  and  comrr^  from  islands  farihcr 
south.  The  I',iiro]ic;in  and  American 
Tciiiilcnis  ute  scarcely  11. on:  than  1,000; 
but  the  Eurasians,  the  progeny  of  Euro- 
pean fathers  and  Asiatic  moihcrs,  arc 
thric«  as  many.  Here,  atid  throughout 
the  Straits  SeillemenU,  the  Chin<^se  are 
superseding  other  peoples  by  itieir  Miircly 


frugiility  and  n-orldly  .icumcn.  "1  Iti:  .  i>;ui 
and  industry  of  ibc  coolie  has  brought 
nearly  all  the  manu-il  labor  of  these  colo- 
nics into  \m  haitdi^  and  the  ugacityof 
the  roerchint  has  placed  him  in  the  fore- 
front among  business  firms.  The  wealthy 
Chinnmtn  Hvi?  in  the  most  substantial 
mansions  and  drive  Ihc  haniUomcsl  |io- 
nies  on  Ihe  esplanade.  The  latest  obiiu- 
arj  notice  is  that  of  a  Chinaman  whose 
posvcssiuns  are  vitlue<l  at  t4.t>oo,ooo. 
There  can  he  no  question  thni  the  ubif]- 
uitous  Chinarn.in  is  the  A^ialic  who  will 
survive  all  others  in  tlie  unconscious  ,ind 
uninlcrmilting  struggle  of  races  on  this 
continent.  It  is  Ihe  law  of  nature  and  of 
God  that  the  vicious  and  ihc  incapakk- 
shall  perish.  The  worst  .ind  the  laiiesi 
ought  to  perish  soonest.  I'hilanthropic 
cfTori  can  secure  imtliing  higher  ihan  a 
fair  chance  to  each  individual  10  do  his 
best,  and  a  strong  and  righteous  Govcm- 
mrnt  does  noihtng  more  than  to  make  it 
e.i!iy  for  the  worthy  to  persist. — Miss  A. 
.V.  FM,if. 

The  Iiidi^nit  in  ilie  Straits  Settlements 
are  ctllcd  Klings.  The  name  was  coined 
by  the  Chinese,  and  is  the  result  of  iheir 
effort  to  pronounce  Ihe  word  Caringa, 
The  Chinarnait's  tongue  nearly  always 
changes  r  into  /,  and  so  he  made  Kling 
cut  of  Cariiiga,  aa  be  has  made  "  .Melican  " 
Otit  of  Arnenc.jn.  Meanwhile  the  Indians 
have  done  a  like  turn  for  the  Chinese. 
who  are  now  jioptiUrly  called  "  itabas." 
especially  those  who  have  been  bom  in 
Ihis  region.  Many  years  ago,  when  the 
Chinese  at  Penang  began  to  cngnge  In- 
dian servants,  the  latter  called  ihc  Chi- 
nese children  Mitts;  .ind  as  these  grew 
up  they  were  distinguished  from  those 
from  China  hy  this  title,  which  has  gradu- 
.-iliy  extended  ilself  to  aU  the  colonists. 
It  Is  nut  vcr>'  well  liked,  however,  and  will 
probably  give  place  to  "  Straits-born."  or 
'■  St  raits- people." — Bishop  Tkobttrn. 

The  MaLiys  are  an  interesting  people 
in  all  respects  cxccpi  personal  courage. 
They  never  commit  suicide.  No  M.ilay 
has  the  cour.ige  lo  do  that.  When  he  is 
disappointed  in  love  he  will  suffocate  him- 
self, however,  by  a  pan  of  lighted  charcoal. 
Despondency  Is  almost  an  epidemic,  and 
when  a  neighbor  discovers  it  in  ^i  neigh- 
bor he  Iclb  Ihc  police,  and  ihc  victim  is 
locked  up  untd  he  is  over  it.  The  Malay 
is  like  his  country,  the  climate  of  which 
is,  in  evenness  of  temperature,  so  sweetly 
modented  by  hcit  and  moisture  that  there 
is  iiQl  a  moiitli  in  the  year  that  iIlics  not 
ripen  fruits.  His  wants  are  few.  and 
Mother  Eanh  supplies  him  whh  prodi- 
gality. If  no  friend  offers  rice  when  he 
is  needy  there  arc  plenty  of  fish  in  the 
streams  iiml  a  never- failing  siipjily  of  wild 


fruii  in  the  jungles,  Hb  hospitality  !*" 
only  limited  by  his  resources  :  he  will  di* 
vide  the  last  morsel  of  rice  with  an  ac- 
c|uainiancc.  and  is  so  wctt-behaved  that 
the  English  in  many  towns  had  to  irv- 
struct  him  as  lo  the  necessity  and  use  of 
prisons,  when  he  replied  :  "  England  a 
very  bad  country — you  must  Icam  Malay," 
— Dr.  AfuUAmare. 

Singapore  is  a  place  where  the  faces  of 
almost  every  nalionalilyof  the  world  can 
be  seen.  Here  there  is  with  mosi  of  Ihe 
inhabitants  neither  gnd  nor  ruler  bigger 
than  a  dollar.  The  images  of  dollars 
may  be  seen  in  the  pupils  of  their  cjcs. 
Even  the  coolies  are  inicnl  after  the  main 
chance.  They  understood  thai  the  Ckiv- 
ctnmcnt  would  pay  a  [)Ouniy  for  dead 
tigers.  They  found  a  boa-consiricior  and 
thought  he  would  britig  a  bonania.  They 
watched  him  until  he  had  filled  himself 
with  a  hog  and  had  lain  down  ibr  a  three' 
day*'  iittla.  when  they  got  a  rope  around 
hisneckand  tail  and  dr.igged  him  ihroujjh 
the  sirrrls  to  the  government  office;  but 
the  Govemmeni  had  no  bounty  for  bo-t- 
consirictors.  He  was  forty  feet  long  and 
two  feel  in  diameter.  He  made  a  great 
sensation,  so  the  coolie,  with  the  instinct 
of  a  Bamum.  started  a  show — white  gen- 
tlemen, tt,  but  from  the  native  he  took 
wlmlcvcr  he  could  get.  At  first  it  was  a 
success;  but  ihc  boa-constrictor  gut  his 
revenge  by  his  odor,  which  was  so  in- 
tolerable that  Ihe  whole  city  had  to  hold 
its  nose  until  his  mortal  remains  were 
thrown  into  the  hta.  At  which  a  China- 
man laid  sadly:  "  What  a  pity  that  there 
should  be  so  much  waste  of  meat  \"—/>r. 
AfuKAmore. 

Our  lime  at  Singapore  was  short,  says 
"W.  K.  K."  in  the  iHiiia  WateHnian. 
but  it  was  a  joy  lo  meet  ihc  brethren  and 
stsicrsof  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Misstiin 
nnd  hehold  their  zeal  for  the  Lord.  In 
the  absence  of  Urol  her  and  Sister  Oldham. 
liroihcrandSiftler  Munson  arc  carrying  on 
the  Urge  mission  school  with  nearly  jjo 
boysof  whom  300  are  Chhtesie,  and  twenty 
well-paying  boarders;  Malacca, Java. and 
Borneo  being  represented  in  ihr  numlver. 
With  Ihc  aid  of  Government  and  the 
$10,000  contributed  by  Chinese  merchants 
they  have  a  good  Iwo-stoty  6chool-hou«e 
adjoining  the  church;  but  it  needs  en- 
larging  already.  Some  of  the  boys  are 
Iwiiig  converted.  A  new  accession  to  the 
Mission  from  Germany  is  leaching  »nd  at 
the  same  time  acquiring  the  vernaculars 
of  the  island,  which  in  .iidditiun  to  Chinese 
are  Malay  and  Tamil.  Brother  Brewsier 
is  in  charge  of  the  Englbh  work  and  Dr. 
West  is  me<lical  nilssionar\'.  boih  being 
very  anxious  10  do  something  lo  purify  the 
morals  of  the  wicked  city,  as  Is  also  ihc 
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ouewith  Mr.  Cook,  of  llic  Iicsb)icrM:i 
Miutun.  wiih  whom  wc  had  an  interview. 
Miss  Blackmorc  is  cnihusiasiic  in  her 
u'ornan's  work,  irrusing  lo  UkeTorhn' 
schools  go v«rnmcn I  M*i  because  it  comes  so 
Lrgdy  from  ihc  opium  And  liquor  ir^Lffic. 


I 


nV  BEV.  W.  F.  OLliHAll. 

Among  tliemanyadvantiigcs  presented 
by  Singapore  as  a  miiiMDiiiLi  y  c«nler  for 
wofk  in  the  archtpelngo,  it  aflbnis  unii> 
rated  opportuniiics  for  ihc  (il-uetninadon 
af  rrligiuus  litcniturc.  To  this  port  come 
ihousands  of  Malay  [Vilgiims  on  their  way 
lo  Mecca,  and  rciurning  from  pilj^iniagc 
the  great  steamers  bring  ihcm  here,  and 
ln>m  litis  port  ihcy  seatc<rr  lo  IhcirBcveraJ 
island  homes.  Here  arc  found  large  book- 
t lores  of  Mohsmtnedan  ptihticAiionsi  from 
htre  copies  of  ih<  Kor.an  are  carried  far 
and  wide,  and  from  here  there  ou%h\  to  go 
(orih  unceasing  sircams  of  simple,  pointed 
Christian  tract  literature. 

Ai  Ihis  prrsent  tiirw;  there  cannot  be 
had,  to  my  knowledge,  a  single  tract  in 
the  Malay  character  fur  sate  or  distribu- 
lioa.  The  Uritish  and  Foreign  Hibic 
Soiicly  ha»  an  aitraciive  depot,  an  rner- 
Kellc  agent,  and  a  splendid  system  of 
cul|>ottage  -,  but  they  sell  only  Scri])iure 
ponions,  and  there  are  thousand!!  of  Ma- 
hys  who  will  not  buy  the  Christian  Scripl- 
urvs  who  would  buy  attractively- printed, 
hrighl,  illustrated  tracts  at  a  cent  or  two 
cents  a  piece.  Up  to  this  time  we  have 
Ivcn  obKgeil  to  write  our  own  tracts  and 
icjiroduce  them  with  a  cycloiiyle. 

But  this  IS  a  slow  and  laltorious  method. 
TlKKisands  of  these  tracts  have  been  dls- 
trihuted.  ant)  th«;y  are  eagerly  taken  by  the 
jfcoplc  whenever  we  sally  forth  on  the 
«ree(s.  Our  thought  is  to  Improve  upon 
Ibis  »'ery  limitwl  and  imperfeci  plan.  Wc 
want  a  small  press,  an  ouitii  of  Malay 
lypt.  andall  the  nciessary  material  for  a 
saiaU  priniing-ufTice.  and  ihc  pay  of  a  na- 
rn-e  printer  (or  a  year.  Wiihiii  ih.ii  lime 
"e  »Kall  approach  sclf-iAupporl. 

The  prices  p.tid  (or  printing  in  Singa- 
pore at  the  ordinary  prcM  oUtees  arc 
abnosl  prohibitory.  If  this  work  is  to  be 
deaeat  all  wc  must  do  it  ourselves.  A 
ikomand  i/o/Zci/'J  will  st.iri  within  a  few 
months  a  stream  of  Christian  literature 
from  Singapore  which  will  help  to  irrigate 
the  spiritual  diiscrts  thai  he  all  around  us. 
"The  istcs  arc  wailing  for  His  coming." 
Ito  let  us  send  the  goo<l  tidings  to  these 
iMlliORS  of  islnndcrs  and  so  prepare  his 
iwy.  To  many  of  ihein  our  missionaries 
ctnnet  reach  (or  years  to  com*-,  but  wc 
cjii  send  them  bright  printed  pages  filled 
with  tke  teachings  of  that  book  "  whcine 
kaircs  are  for  the  healing  of  the  nai  ions." 


■■o«r  nneti  SIlKtl  We  Alvvt 

At  a  Missionary  Con\-cniion  of  the 
Maine  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  held  in  I'ortlanrl.  Vic.,  last 
November,  one  of  the  qucAtions  which 
came  up  for  consideration  was  whether 
the  law  of  tithes  was  permanently  related 
and  allied  to  systematic  and  projiorlionate 
giving  so  clearly  defined  in  the  New 
TcHiament  scriptures  as  a  universal 
Chrit.tUn  obligation.  While  some  differ- 
ences of  Ojiiiiion  were  called  forth  during 
the  discussion  the  general  irsnd  o(  in- 
quiry was  in  the  direction  of  desire  (or 
■•  more  light  "  upon  the  siihJKi,  [he  bear- 
ings of  which  upon  the  missionary  cause 
and  all  other  benevolences  of  ihr  Church 
are  being  rccogniicd  as  very  importanl. 
The  sentiment  of  the  convention  finally 
cry»i;ilited  in  the  form  of  the  fallowing 
preamble  and  resolutions,  which  were 
unanimously  adojiteij  : 

"Wktrtiu.  il  IS  declared  by  those  in 
best  position  to  know,  Ih-M  the  greatest 
present  need  of  all  church  bcncvoicni 
enterprises,  pariicukirly  Christian  mis- 
sions, is  eonse^rattd  ffuwey.- 

■' li-'Atrtas,  there  ia  manifestly  In  the 
Church  a  rapidly  growing  >pirit  of  inquiry 
as  to  the  permanency  in  ihc  Chrisitan  di*. 
pensaiion  oriticOld  Tcst.iment  rule  requir- 
ing the  setting  apart  sacredly  at  Irast  one 
tenth  of  income  for  the  Lord's  service; 

"  il'Aereas,  l»oth  reason  and  the  unim- 
peachable testimony  of  all  wlio  have 
adopted  the  divincly-insiituled  tithing 
principle  agree  in  pronounciiiK  it  the 
most  eflc!L-tive  method  of  supplying  the 
Lord's  tre.isury,  while  insuring,  at  the 
same  lime,  largest  r«tuniii  in  form  of 
present  temporal  prosperity  to  the  giver; 
therefore. 

"  Hesohtd,  that  this  convention  raise  a 
committee  to  devise  and  recommend  at 
the  next  Annual  Conference  a  plan  for 
full  presentation  in  our  churchc*  of  the 
truth  as  to  facts  and  principles  pertaining 
to  ihf  KuhJccI  of  ChfiUian  git'iig,  with 
the  hope  that  discussion  and  reflection 
resulting  ihurrfrom  may  lead  to  more 
genctiil  cunfurniiiy  of  Christian  practice  to 
the  biblical  rule." 

The  undersigned,  having  been  duly  ap- 
pointed as  a  coramiltcc  to  tarry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  above  resotiiiions,  after 
consultation  personally  and  by  private 
Corresj»ondrncc  with  several  recogniied 
denominaiiunal  leaders,  have  been  ear- 
nestly requested  to  send  these  resolutions. 
with  an  accompanj-irtg  note  o\  expl.ina- 
tion.  to  the  rditon  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  leading  religious  periodicals  of 
diflcrcntdcnominaitons,  .-isking,  asa  favor. 
the  publication  of  the  same  in  their  col- 
umns, in   the  interest  of  a  broader  and 


fuller  discussion  of    a  (juoslHtn    of    vital 
importance  to  the  Church  at  Urge. 

t.  Do  not  reason,  conscience,  and  Rci-- 
elation  approve  as  true  the  following  edi- 
torial in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Sumtay- 
Sckool  Times  : 

"  This  world  is  so  planned  that  a  ntan 
can  do  more  for  himself  by  doing  his  full 
share  for  God.  He  can  accomplish  more. 
(or  c:«aini>le,  in  his  daily  business  in  six 
days  than  he  could  in  seven  if  the  scv- 
eiilh  djiy  lie  devoted  lo  rest  and  worshipt 
X/ru  UhIMs  of  it's  (HwiHe  Vfi/J  Ac  a  surer 
support  /(tr  him  than  Un  Ualht  woitld 
provf  if  the  oSktr  ttnlk  ht  reiigiamiy 
Jtvottd  lo  CoJ's  strvix-t."  (The  italics 
arc  ours.) 

a.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  any 
human  plan  fnr  sttpporl)nglheCos|itland 
haxiening  the  coming  of  Chrtsis  king- 
dom, much  less  the  too-wldely  prevalent 
hapkiiard.  spasmodic,  whalever-is-con- 
venicni  method  of  giving,  can  ever  pro- 
duce results  so  grand  in  their  scope  or  so 
pleasing  loGod  as  would  alicnil  obedience 
lo  the  Scripture  rule? 

3.  Against  those  who  carelesslyor  will- 
fully  disregard  thai  rule  has  not  (he  Lord 
just  ground  for  preferring  the  old  charge, 
"Ve  have  robbed  me  ...  in  tithes 
and  offerings  ?" 

4.  If  (he  work  of  the  American  5>ab. 
bath  Union  is  Important,  anil  worthy  of 
support  as  an  earnest  allempi  to  organiie 
and  direct  public  sentiment  in  the  dirw- 
lion  of  corrrcling  the  evils  growing  ou'  of 
the  violation  ef  thelawof  the  "seventh  of 
lime."  is  nt>i  ihere  need  of  like  unanimity 
and  urgency  of  cffon  upon  the  part  of  all 
Christians  to  prevent  a  far  more  whole- 
.%ale  rJolaiion  of  the  law  of  the  '*  tenth  of 
income  Y' 

Wc  sLill  look  hopefully  for  edit0ti.1l 
and  contributed  aniclcs  in  the  columns 
of  the  religious  press  thai  will  help  to 
deepen  intelligent  conviction  as  to  the 
proper  answer  that  should  be  given  to  the 
above  and  kindred  questions.  Wc  further 
invite  personal  correspondence.  Every 
reader  of  this  article  who  can  give  us 
facts,  either  from  persona!  experience  or 
observation,  illustrating  the  vicw^s  herein 
advanced  will  confer  a  favor  and  serve  the 
cause  by  sending  them  lo  us.  Wc  want 
fresh  lesiimony.  from  living  witnesses, 
which  can  he  u:ced,  not  only  locally,  but 
liroadly  in  the  Chuich.  to  promote  the 
work  that  we  liavc  underi.^ken  in  the 
Master's  name,  and  only  for  his  glory. 

Please  addrcssall  such  communications 
to  Rc\-,  N.  T.  Whitakcr.  D.D..  Poitland, 
Me, 

I.  G.  Ross.  J 

J.  A.CoRF.v.  \Com. 

N.  T.  WlltTAKr-.K.) 
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^otes  anb  Comments. 

niiwioiikri'    RArlt>(r 'IIro«lpli>     fur    lb* 
Kliral  t  par. 

Comparative  Maccincni  of  Mi»iunar)- 
Sucirly  f ecciplN  (or  tlw  I'lNcal  year : 

l8tl8-9  iRfin-fiO 

NaTFMbttr...     |ia,«8S  5*1  t1,l^*  *^ 

JailHuri   I.V**0?  35  10,163   IH 

Vrbriiarjr      ..     a«,14S»&         »l,&17  HI 
narrli 2-10t033  83       SI  1,219  «3 

Total.  .  ,     tSaOttlO  Oi     MT&.40H  81 

It  will  \k  srtii  Ijy  tlic  iilmvc  si.it rm cut 
ihal  the  receipts  for  tli*  firs.1  five  nioiiihs 
of  this  year  arc  $25,000  ^ton  of  wiiat  they 
were  for  ihc  same  months  bsi  year,  and 
yet  more  money  is  needed  this  ye.ir  than 
last.  Wc  urge  all  our  pastors  la  increased 
effort*  in  making  ihe  eollectiont.  Git-eun 
tlic  |t.zaa.ooo. 

OtiT  collections  could  easily  be  <Ioub]c(1 
if  ih«  Gospel  In  All  Lands  were  taken 
by  all  our  mem  tiers  able  to  subscrilic  for 
jl,  and  il  the  I.ilt/e  Missioftitr^  were  placed 
in  the  hands  cI  ;dl  our  Sund:^y-scliooI 
uholars.  Let  the  pa.tior.1  aid  us  by  mak- 
ing an  earnest  CAnvass  for  these  periodi- 
cals at  once,  receiving  sulisc  rip  t  tons  to 
close  with  Dccemlicr.  Tlic  publishers 
will  furnish  free  spcamcn  topics  (or  this 
purpose.  ^^^_ 

Have  the  pastorx  ;uiy  plan  by  which 
ihcy  can  ascertain  how  many  u(  their 
incinhcrs  make  a  coiittlliuiion  fur  mis- 
sions ?  We  were  present  al  the  taking 
of  a  missionary  collection  where  the  pastor 
furnished  cards  to  the  congfrcgalion  and 
requested  thai  all  who  (!c|tositei]  nwney 
in  the  collection-basket  should  also  write 
their  names  on  the  cards  and  drop  ihem  1 
in  the  basket  wiili  ilie  money,  that  he 
might  know  who  had  given,  as  he  intended ' 
to  call  upon  all  tho»c  wliose  names  he  did 
not  find  there  and  ask  for  a  cotiiribuiion. 
See  that  all  who  do  uot  give  in  the  |>ublic 
collection  have  an  opportunity  to  give  to  a 
privnLc  solicitor.  The  state  of  the  weather 
and  the  xize  of  Che  congregation  ought 
not  to  control  the  collection. 


strong  people,  who  do  not  desire  lo  go 
al)road,  The  polic)-  of  calling  for  "candi- 
dates'  is  bad.  and  only  bad.  Bishops 
itnJmcn  to  other  apiwnlmenls," 

Dr.  Leroy  M.  Vernon  writes  as  follows 
of  Romanism : 

"  My  sojourn  of  eighteen  years  in 
Italy  has  convinced  me  of  these  facts, 
TJif  firman  Inquisilion  is  in  fui!  argani- 
catian  fo^ay.  Wc  do  not  hear  the  sullen 
cre.ik  of  the  wheel  of  lorme^it,  and  we 
forget  it.  The  I[i<iutsition  is  stilt  organ* 
i/cd  in  Kome  with  definite  and  particuLir 
records  of  all  living  opponent!.  It  only 
waits  a  return  of  power.  Then  they  will 
endungeon  and  i^bbet  sml  bum  as  thty 
used  lo.  The  influence  of  the  Jesuits  is 
again  as  ttning  as  ever  in  the  Komish 
Church.  Repeatedly  Ihe  authorities  of 
Ihc  Church  have  repudiated  and  sup- 
pressed them,  but  in  18S6  Leo  .Vin.  re- 
tonfirmcd  all  ihcirprivilcgcs.  Hut  united 
Italy  giies  us  a  lesson  as  to  the  methwl 
of  dealing  with  them.  She  has  publicly 
Tecogniied  tliein  as  foes  and  suppressed 
them,  and  ihc  Jesuit  college  at  Rome  has 
been  turned  into  a  public  school  and  a 
free  library.  1  commend  these  facts  to 
the  United  States." 


^ 


Dr.  J.  J.  Laffcrty,  of  the  Richmond 
Christian  Attvacatt,  says  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  missionaties : 

"The  Church  must  use  its  ;iiiihoriiy. 
Men  and  women  who  get  the  itch  for 
'foreign  missions,'  often  brought  on  by 
poetical,  dreamy,  or  amliiliouh  desire  10 
pose  in  prominence  and  parade,  or  when 
tired  of  plain,  prosy,  and  homespun  work 
for  ChriU,  are  usually  the  wrong  people  to 
turn  loose  amongihe  heathen.  Hencethe 
ridiculous  prancing^  nml  sm^ill  profitings 
we  hear  of.  .MLsstonarics  ought  to  lie 
selected  from    seasoned,    balanced,  and 


A  correspondent  of  TAt  CoHgrfgtt/fam* 
•iA>/.  writing Ironi  Ualiimore.s-nys;  "Cardi- 
nal Gibbons  is  more  influeniia^l  in  Balti- 
more than  the  pope  is  in  Rome,  More 
than  the  people  are  aware  I'rolestant 
churches  and  pastors  arc  fettered,  so  Ihal 
free  speech  ;i'*  touching  Catbnlicisiii  may 
compromise  a  man's  social  standing  or 
bwsiiies.'i  tcl.iiions  even  among  Protest- 
ants," There  are  but  few  who  appreciate 
Ihc  growing  influence  and  power  of  the 
Rom.m  Catholic  Church.  The  Nun  of 
Kenmarc  says  that  the  American  people 
arc  certainly  blind  to  the  encroachment  of 
Romanism  on  Americ.in  liberlics,  and  if 
they  do  not  awake  to  ihcirnluni^cr  it  will 
not  he  twenty  years  before  the  whole 
country  will  be  marc  governed  by  the  jii^pe 
than  by  the  sovereign  people  of  the  United 
Elates.  Speaking  of  Dr.  Fulton,  she  9a)-s 
he  is  no  doubt  honest,  but  his  curious  pic- 
torial book  must  do  more  injury  than  good 
hecausc  of  its  exaggerations,  and.  while 
the  immorality  of  the  priest  Is  too  dis- 
gniccful  10  spc.-ik  of  pulilidy.  the  sisters, 
as  a  cl;LtiK,  are  not  iminorrd.  Riitn.n.nitfn. 
hhe  says,  is  he^ithcnism  m.^rching  under 
Ihe  sl.tiidard  of  the  cross. 


PaiuouBOrieulal  Wvuieii. 

A  Parses  lady  from  Bombay,  Miss 
Cornelia.  Sorabji.  has  lately  entered  Ox- 
ford as  a  student.  Liking  up  her  residence 
at    Somerville    Hail.      Miss    Sorabji    is 


already  a  B.A.  of  the  Bombay  University, 
and  has.  for  some  time,  held  the  position 
of  English  lecturer  at  the  College  of  Ab- 
mcdabad,  lecturing  to  male  itludenU  in 
their  first,  second,  and  third  year.  She 
intends  during  the  two  yeArs  she  spends 
at  Oxford  to  read  for  honors  in  English 
literaiurc. 

Another  lady  of  India.  Miss  Bonnerjt. 
ifi  now  at  Cirton  College,  Cambridge,  and 
has  Ulely  obtAined  a  firsl  on  her  exam- 
inations. _. 

Yet  il  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  B 
Pundita  Kamahai  said:  ••  Among  my 
countrymen  the  m.tn  is  divine,  and  the 
vomitn's  only  hope  of  heaven  is  through 
her  husband,  Some  few  women  are 
allowed  lo  obtain  sufficient  education  to 
make  |>oelTy  in  praise  of  their  husbands, 
so  that  the  m<iH  may  get  the  full  benefit 
thcreor." 

rhrlBtlan  EditeailAK, 

Our  readers  fjave  heard  o(  the  ircent    _ 
decision  of  Ihe  Supreme  Court  of  Wis*  ■ 
consin  that  the  Protcstani  Bible  must  be  ' 
excluded  from  the  public  schools  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  a  sectarian  book.     It  is 
claimed  that  this   is  a  Roman  Catholic 
victor)'.     The  lime  has  cotnc  when  it  is 
neeessarj'  we  shall  take  our  position  and 
defend  it  if  we  wish  to  maintain  Protestant 
liberty.    We  claim  that  this  is  a  Protesl- 
.-inl   nation,    founded   upon  a   Protestant 
Bible,  and  th.*t  wc  should  have  a  Protest- 
ant Sunday  .ind  that  the  Protestant  Bible 
should  be  read  in  our  schools. 

Al  the  lale  session  of  Ihc  New  York 
Conference  ol  the  Methodist  Episco[)L-il 
Church.  Vice-Chan  eel  tor  MacCracken,  of 
the  University  of  New  Voric,  appeared 
before  the  Conference,  representing  the 
Pre9byteri.-in  Synod  of  New  York,  and  re- 
quested some  action  should  be  taken  oil  ihe 
subject  of  Christian  Education.  A  com- 
millcc  consisting  of  Rev.  Drs.  J.  M.  King, 
G.  H.  Gregory-.  E.  S.  Usbon,  T.  Lament, 
and  G,  R.  Crooks  was  appointed,  lo 
whom  the  matter  was  referred,  and  on 
April  7  Dr.  King  presented  the  following 
report,  which  was  un.iniinousty  .adopted: 

■■Viiur  Comiiiittre  lo  whom  you  referred 
ihe  (iieinori.nl  of  the  Synod  of  the  Presby- 
icrian  Cliurch,  asking  for  &  committee 
from  this  Conference  to  act  in  cOH>peni- 
lioii  with  %  conimiitcc  from  the  Synod  for 
ihc  pur|iosc  of  arouiing  the  people  to 
mainl:im  the  American  theory  of  religion 
and  ciliic-itiwn,  respectfully  report.  Wc 
announce  the  following  principles  : 

"  I.  That  the  idea  and  origin  of  our 
Governniciit  is  lo  -iKord  opportunity  for 
the  development  and  protection  of  man 
as  a  moral  being. 

"1.  That  the  separation  of  Church  and 
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Sialc  CAnnot  mean,  under  our  form  of 
govFinmcnt,  th«  separation  of  Christiin 
nonlitjr  and  (be  Stale. 

••3.  lli«toricalIy,  and  by  tKe  highest 
legal  and  JudicUl  precedent,  we  arc  a 
Chnuian  nation. 

"4.  *  U  is  well  settled  b}-  decisions  in 
the  leading  States  of  the  Union  (hat 
Christianity  is  a  part  of  llic  coiniitoii  law 
of  the  State."  '  The  American  States 
.adopted  thcM  [)rindples  (ram  the  com- 
mon law  of  England.' 

"  5.  Educatioi)  conaiil*  in  the  *yin- 
meirica]  developitieni  of  the  whole  man 
for  the  purpose  of  the  creation.  This 
purpose  IS  admitted  to  be  moral.  I'urdy 
secular  education  is  impossible  in  a  iaml 
vhoic  Itieralure,  hislot)-.  and  laws  arc  the 
product  of  a  Chritiian  civiliiaiioii. 

"6.  The  State,  under  a  conslilulional 
/orm  of  govctnntcnE.  assuming  to  educaic, 
we  admit  it  must  educate  consistently 
with  constitutional  prohibitions  and 
prortsions.  Kui  an  emitient  Juriit  has 
said  :  '  The  continuous  judiciid  and  prcva- 
lent  htRtoric:iI  inierpretaiion  of  any  con- 
stitutional provision  is  its  true  meaning,  as 
jilopied  by  the  nation," 

■■7.  So  uniform  system  of  education 
exists  in  this  countr)'.  although  the  most 
oF  the  States  and  Territories  have  a  sj-s- 
trra  of  public  schools  open  toalland  sup< 
poned  by  taxation.  The  common  schools 
are  the  result  of  tocil  necessities  while 
the)-  are  instituted  by  the  Sute,  aivd 
uuinlly  the  character  of  the*  instruct  Ion  is 
Mt  u>  the  local  authorities. 

■•8,  The  common  and  higher  school 
ayiteni  pressed  into  absolute  secular  uni- 
formily  canitot  meet  the  moral  needs  of 
a  nixed  population.  Christjanily  must 
ioht  the  question  of  tJie  etlucaiiiin  of  the 
Bisses  upon  Christian,  and  not  upon 
Secular  grounds.  The  perils  of  had 
Ubitsfram  association  in  the  schools  can 
■«ly  be  overcome  by  the  inculcation  of 
OuiMian  morals. 

"9.  The  Slate  assummg  the  right  to 
<4Kate  a  cituenship  made  up  of  account* 
'^■le  beings,  and  the  schools  under  its 
■control  becoming  godless,  and  ihcrcfore, 
DKrssarily  immoral.  Christian  citizens 
must  deny  the  right  of  the  Slate  to 
auumc  to  give  such  an  inadei^uaie  educa- 
tion. 

"lo.  The  common  school  system,  iffl> 
(crfcct  though  it  may  be,  most  be  pre- 
lerted,  and  we  arc  not  prepared  to  ac- 
(ept  the  secular  theory',  nor  the  sectarian 
thnny  of  its  control,  while  its  cxblence 
-can  be  ixTpetuateal  as  a  til  training-school 
'of  a  iDorally  responsible  citi^cnsliip. 

■■II.  We  will  resist  all  efforts  to  ex- 
pmgethe  (acts  of  our  Christian  hi5lor>- 
and  the  teachings  of  Christian  iiioralily 


from  the  test-books  of  schools  supported 
by  the  Sute. 

"I J.  Wc  repudiate,  as  un-American 
and  pagan,  and  as  a  menace  lo  Tlie  per- 
petuity of  our  free  institutions,  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  a  decision  dletaterl  :itiil  de- 
fended by  the  cncinieK  of  the  common 
schools,  that  the  reading  of  the  Bihie, 
without  comrncnt.  is  'sectarian  inslriic- 
lion  of  the  pupils,  in  view  of  the  fact  th.it 
the  Bible  contains  numerous  passages 
upon  some  of  which  the  peculiar  creed  of 
almnst  every  religious  sect  is  based,  and 
that  such  passages  nuy  reasonably  be 
underuoud  (o  inculcate  the  doclrines 
predicated  upon  them.'  The  enemies  of 
the  common  schools  declare  that  '  the  ex- 
elusion  of  the  Bible  would  not  help  the 
matter.  This  would  only  mAe  ihcschools 
purely  secular,  which  were  worse  than 
making  ihcm  purely  Protestant,  for  as  it 
regards  (he  State,  society,  morality,  all 
the  interests  of  this  ivortd.  Protestantism 
we  hold  to  be  far  better  than  no  religion.' 
In  the  present  stale  t>f  the  controv-crsy 
wc  hold  it  to  be  the  duly  of  Christian 
citizens  of  a  Commonwealth  Christian  in 
its  history  and  in  the  character  of  its  laws 
lodeny  that  the  Bible  U  a  sectarian  book, 
and  claim  for  it  a  place  wherever  the 
State  attempts  to  educate  youth  (or  the 
duties  of  citiienship. 

"We  recommend  that  a  committee  of 
three,  to  act  in  harmony  with  these  prm- 
ciples  announced,  be  appointed  to  confer 
with  the  committee  of  the  Presbyterian 
Syno<I."  ^_^_,.,_^ 

Tb*  ln(cmailwn«l  Tllnvlo-iiarf  Allt- 

The  Incemaiianal  Missionary  Alliance 
held  its  annual  meeting  March  15.  1890. 
The  treasure!'  reported  thai  since  Oeiobcr. 
jSf!7,  the  collections  had  been  $10,689  J6 
and  thcdiithuTsemenls  $13,220  1 1. 

The  following  olViccrs  were  appointed 
(or  the  ensuing  year: 

pRt:sinKNT.— Mr,  C.  M,  Kinney. 

YiCK-fRti-iiDKNTs — Mr.  O.  M,  Brown, 
nr.  t.  N.  Ward.  M.  Howiand.  Dr.  J.  H. 
Bell,  Rev.  A.  Husscj-.  Mr,  Conlcy.  Mr.  I, 
M.  Luce.  Rev.  H.  C.  McBridc.  Miss 
Carrie  Judd.  Mrs.  Brodic.  Mrs.  Cove.  Mrs. 
(ireen. 

EXECITTIVK  Board.— Mr.  C  M.  Kin- 
ney. Mr.  S.  R.  Wilmot.  Mr.  Gjllet.  Rw. 
Mr.  Panncll.  Rev.  S.  I.  Merriit.  Mr.  S 
Whitiemorc,  Mrs.  S,  Whiitemore.  Mrs. 
Beck.  Mrs.  M.  J.  Clark.  Miss  H.  .^K. 
Waierhurj'.  Rev.  A.  E.  Funk.  Rcr.  A,  B. 
Sim|ison. 

BOABI)  Of  MANAGERS.~E.  G.  Sel- 
chow.  Chairman  .■  Kcv.  A,  B.  Simpson. 
Generat  Sfcrelary ;  Rev.  V.  C.  Han. 
Cornspondlng  SecrtUny;  David  Crear, 
Treasurer;  Mrs.  E.  M.  Whiliemore, 
financial  Secretary  ;  Mrs.  H.  A.  Water, 
biirj-.  Kea'rifiHg  Sirrelary;  Mr.  S.  R.  Wil- 


mot, Rev.  A.  funk.  Mrs.  S.  C.  Beck.  Mr. 
Sidncv  Whiliemore.  Charles  W.  Kinney. 
-Mrs.  .\l.  ;.  Clark.  \.  M.  Ward. 

Among  the  regulations  adopted  by  the 
Alliance  are  the  (oliowing: 

"The  pari icuUr  business  and  object* 
of  this  Society  arc  the  pre;iching  of  the 
Gospel  in  North  America,  the  promotion 
of  evangelical,  domestic,  and  forei^ 
missions,  and  the  training  of  missionaries 
for  such  domcsiic  and  foreign  missionary 
work." 

"  Any  person  appointed  to  a  mission 
station  shall,  before  entering  upon  his 
work,  execute  an  agreement  th.it,  should 
he  leave  the  mission  field  before  the  cx- 
pirfition  of  two  years  after  his  appoint- 
ment, wiihout  the  consent  of  the  Board  of 
.Man.^gers,  he  shall  refund  all  sums  ex- 
pends by  the  Board  for  his  passage 
outlit,  and  also  an  agreement  tnat  on 
leaving  the  misMon  station  he  shall  turn 
over  and  account  for  to  his  successor  all 
funds  or  property  bclonKint;  to  the  So- 
ciety in  his  hands  or  under  hiscunirol." 

'■  When  a  missionary  or  missionaries  of 
the  Society  shall  have  gathered  at  anv  st.i' 
lion  sufficient  converts  to  organize  a  Chris- 
tian Kvangcliciil  Church  such  churcii  go\  - 
ernment  may  be  adopted  for  ^uch  church 
as  may  seem  most  suitable  lor  the  peuple 
who  compose  il.  When  missionarv  work 
is  continued  in  connection  with  any 
church  oreaniiation  the  form  of  govern- 
ment of  inat  organization  shall  be  con- 
tinued, unless  insiruclions  lo  ihccunirary 
shall  be  given  by  the  Board  of  Miina- 
gcrs." 

The  Kaiih  Mission  having  its  head- 
<)uarieis  at  Obcrlin.  Ohio,  lias  become  an 
auxiliary  of  the  Society  "assuming  the 
support  of  all  the  n)issionaries  which  it  has 
already  sent  to  the  field,  while  it  will 
eng.tge  henceforth  no  new  laborers  apart 
from  the  Alliance." 

The  report  says :  "  While  not  pledgetl 
10  any  salar)-  (or  those  in  the  field,  we  feel 
honorably  bound  lo  send  iheni  wh.it  is 
ncccssar]-  for  their  support,  not  more  than 
$400  for  each  one.  and  the  outfit  and 
passage."  "Five  little  bands  of  pioneers 
and  fifiecn  persons  in  ail  arc  representing 
us  on  the  high  places  of  the  heathen 
world,  while  perhaps  an  equal  number 
sent  out  by  the  Faiih  Momion  in  Ohio  in 
(ormer  years  arc  gathering  ihe  riper  IniU 
of  their  eariier  minisiry." 

In  China -arc  Miss  Funk,  Miss  Ella 
Funk,  Miss  Anna  Moore,  and  Mrs,  Cas- 
sidy:  in  Africa,  Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Reid  and 
Mr.  Uulterkisi :  in  India.  Miss  Dawlly 
and  MiSK  Bates;  in  Japan.  Rev.  Dr. 
Ludlow  and  wife  and  Mi.ss  Helen  Kinney  ; 
in  Palestme.  Miss  Lucy  Dunn  :  in  Hayd. 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Langley. 

The  Christian  Allianct  of  Man*  aS 
says:  "ThcKev.  Dr.  Hart  has  resigned 
his  oflScc  as  Superintendent  of  Missions 
and  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Inier- 
nation.il  Missionary  Alliance,  lie  pur- 
poses rctufninglo  China -it  an  e.irly  <laie." 
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N«WB  llean*  rr«ui  India. 

HV  RI9IMni>  J,  H.  THOIIIIKN,  n.n. 

From  many  wi<idj-«pa rated  jiarls  of 
Ihc  field  erKouTjgiTig  report*  nrc  coming. 
T)r.  I'arkcr  has  taken  llii;  fittd  wiih  n 
strong  fttnfT  of  evnn^'diM*  in  the  Mcerui 
ilisirict,  on  ihc  nc5t  tide  of  the  upper 
(iangeB,  nnci  ii  meeting;  with  much  suc- 
cess. This  Difvcinent  is  watched  uiih 
gre.it  intertsT.  .ind  is  txeiiirg  .-l  bicii&ed 
inlluciKC  on  all  our  Norlh  India  workers, 
converts  have  b<xii  bxpiiicd  in  a  doicn 
new  places,  nn^l  th«  work  spreaiU  more 
and  more. 

Farther  norlh,  in  ihe  M.ixafarnngar 
(liniMci,  Broiher  D,  Ostxirne  is  pushing 
forward  a  similar  worlc.  and  with  almost 
equal  success.  In  one  vjlUgc  JJrolhcr 
Osborne  baptized  1 1 3  persons  about  two 
months  aijo.  A  vast  harvest  is  sprcuhng 
out  before  these  brethren,  and  still  better 
reports  may  he  etpec-led  from  them. 

In  Rohilkunil  Brother  Nccltl  has  li.ip- 
liied  sixty  since  Conference,  ami  IJr. 
Wilsun  ii'poTis  eighty  baptisms  on  a  re- 
cent ^oTt  tour.  One  month  of  Uhor 
now  is  equal  in  its  visible  results  to  the 
first  icn  years  of  our  Missinn  In  India. 

At  Calcutta  Che  Hnidusiani  work  is 
prosperous,  am]  Hrolhcr  W.irne  pleads 
very  earnestly  Tor  re- c n fore eni cuts.  In  ihp 
adjacent  country  districts  the  Uengali 
work  is  in  a  hopeful  condition.  Some 
haplisiiis  have  lakt-n  place,  a  number  of 
iitquireis  arc  leporlcd.  and  two  subslan- 
tiat  churches  arc  going  up  in  places  where 
ihcy  will  very  greatly  strengthen  our  work. 

In  Bombay  fourteen  convert*  h.ivc  been 
BapiUcd  this  month.  In  Gujarat,  a  large 
province  n-onh  of  Bombay.  Ihe  milications 
arc  very  hopeful,  and  a  ritli  hiitvesl  will 
pnibably  be  gathered  Ihcre'bcforc  many 
years. 

Three  baptinrns  are  rcjtoried  from 
Iturhanporc,  in  Central  India,  a  compar- 
atively new  Elation.  It  should  always  be 
lemcmJierrd  that  one  ba]itisni  in  a  new 
field  signifies  as  much  as  ten  in  an  older 
field. 

The  theolOj5ieal  school  at  Bareilly 
opens  v\i(h  sixty  students,  ihe  largest 
nunii>er  yet  enrollcil.  Accommodations 
will  be  needed  for  200  students  before 
many  years. 

The  new  church  in  Bombay  was  del!*- 
calcd  on  Saturd.iy  cvcnlni;.  the  224L  insi. 
]i  is  a  tine  building,  with  a  beaoiiful 
audience- roon>.  Wc  have  now  three 
churches  in  Bamhay,  besides  the  buililing 
belonging  Id  the  Scatneti's  Mission.  The 
new  building  is  callctl  the  Howcn  Church, 
in  mctijoiy  of  the  sainted  George  Dowen. 


who  was  3  pilbi  of  Strength  lo  ourrluinSi 
in  Bombay. 

At  a  few  pointx  troubles  and  discour- 
agements xit  repotted,  but  ihroughout 
our  vast  field  the  workers  generally  are 
happy  and  hopeful.  They  clinp  to  ihe 
hope  that  after  two  years  of  extraordinary 
financial  siringency  they  will  receive 
generous  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
Gener,il  Committee  next  November  and 
be  put  in  a  position  which  will  enable 
ihem  to  resume  active  operation!!  in 
sections  of  the  lield  where  they  are  barely 
able  TKimin.ilIy  ui  hold  the  ground. 

BuMBW,  Feb.  3+,  1890. 


ftcTcml  Ua|itli>mi>«f  t'onvrria  In  Indlni 

Rev.  S.  Knowles  has  been  making  a 
successful  evangeliKing  tour.     He  write"  : 

"  I  bapiiicd  ai  Mankapur,  on  the  30lh 
January,  two  ffarwtirs  of  a  thieving  class, 
who  h,id  been  under  inslruclion.  Wc 
have  ihus  made  an  opening  .iniong  this 
unique  tribe  of  thieves  who  have  been  pro- 
claimed by  Government  and  whom  ihc 
latter  are  seeking  to  reform.  We  have 
started  a  school  for  their  children  and 
place<l  a  Christian  teacher  among  ihem. 
They  oorupy  four  or  live  villages  rounO 
about  Man  kaptir.  in  alt  of  which  we  h.<»vcm- 
quirers.  We  worked  a  week  amonjf  them. 

"  Also  baptized  on  Feb.  tt.  at  Balram- 
pur  a  Afiyttsi  family  of  four  persons.  The 
ytiyasi  is  a  singer  by  Jictcdiiary  profes- 
sion. Among  the  four  is  a  bright  l.id  of 
fourlccn,  who  plays  the  sardHgi.m  fiddle, 
beautifully.  !n  a  few  days  he  learned  to 
singnnd  play  two  of  our  most  popular  ilha- 
jans.   He  is  of  great  usc-ious  in  our  work. 

"  At  the  same  time  and  place  bapiizet! 
a  liaAtfya,  a  class  of  fowlers.  So  wc  have 
an  opening  .Tniong  this  class,  too,  who  are 
numerous  in  Balmmpur, 

"On  the  I3lb  a  promising  young  Brah- 
man, on  Ihe  ijih  .1  Musalmani  widow, 
and  on  ihe  14th  a  Ikdidya  widow  anil  her 
son  :  and  on  Sund.iy.  the  i6lh.  a  fine  young 
man  of  the  sweeper  casEC,  were  all  bap- 
lixed  at  Balminpur. 

"Thus  on  this  itinerating  tour  from 
Nawabguiige  lo  Balrainpur  wc  have  bap. 
tixe  twenty-live  persons  and  gumeil  many 
in(|uircrs,  who  all  came  out  under  the 
direct  preaching  of  the  Gospel," 
■*»-  -  — 

\  T«lk  Wllh  Hmlinian  nii]it. 

THe  Rev.  W.  B.  Simpson  is  the  Wcs- 
leyan  niiutlonaryiiiMadurantakam.  India. 
In  addition  lo  his  evangelistic  work  he 
hns  been  leaching  some  <n(  the  scholars 
in  the  senior  class  in  Ihe  high  school. 
.\boiJi  these  boys  he  writes: 

On  one  occasion,  when  wc  were  about 
lo  have  the  '*  Car  Fcsti>-al  '*  in  Maduran- 


l.ik.Tm,  I  ."i^ketl  theni  to  carefully  ihink.  or 
if  necessary,  inquire,  and  bring  to  mcany 
good  r«s()ni  why  they  should  pull  at  the 
car-rope  or  join  in  the  festival.  After  a 
while  they  gave  the  following:  J 

I.  It  pleased  the  god,  n 

3.  }Iurgty  people  were  fed  at  the  fesii- 
val,  relations  come  together,  and  every  one 
was  happy. 

3.  It  enabled  the  I'ariahs  to  see  the 
idol  which  ihey  were  nut  allowed  to  goto 
the  temple  to  see,  and  made  ihem  believe 
in  the  existence  of  Ood. 

As  to  Ihe  first.  1  pointed  out  the  differ- 
ence between  the  god  and  Cod :  between 
the  swami  and  the  Kadavul.  (The  latter 
is  a  fine  word,  which  hasthc  majestic  con- 
notation of  the  old  Hebrew  "Jehovah.")  1 
reminded  them  how  they  all  felt  in  their 
hearts  ilut  it  was  their  duty  lu  hive  ami 
serve  Jehovah,  and  not  please  a  village 
swami  by  dragging  him  about  the  streets. 

As  to  the  second,  I  pointed  oui  that 
we  did  not  want  the  hungty  man's  stoni- 
.ich  10  be  empty,  neither  did  wc  wiih  t» 
tam[icr  with  the  joy  of  relations,  but  this 
was  not  eyacily  religion.  I  told  them  of 
our  English  feasts  and  fairs,  which  wc  did 
not  call  religion. 

As  lo  the  third — the  argument  anent 
the  Pariahs — I  riundcd  UjKin  them,  I 
counted  ciich  Iwy  slowly  and  >ai<l : 
"Twelve  out  of  Ihe  thirteen  boys  here  are 
Brahmans.  You  actually  admit  that  the 
Pariah  has  got  a  soul  and  yrl  you  shut 
your  templc-^uors  to  him  because  you  say 
that  he  is  An  inferior  order  of  creation. 
And  what  do  you  do  for  this  soul  of  his 
— you  the  spiritual  heads  of  the  people  ? 
Vou  show  him  an  idol  once  a  year  tw 
prove  that  Cod  is.  You  give  a  false 
proni  of  a  true  thing.  It  is  true  th,ii  God 
exists,  but  it  is  not  true  that  showing  an 
idul  proves  it.  It  is  a  son  of  proof  3ufll> 
cicnt  for  an  iguontnt  and  degraded  man, 
but  It  IK  useless  to  a  man  ol  any  Intelli- 
gence. Hut  mure  for  them  you  disdain  to- 
do.  Yuu  leave  it  to  us  missionaries  lo  go 
to  these  poor,  ignorant,  dirty,  and  de- 
graded people,  and  try  lo  teach  ihcm  true 
reasons  for  believing  that  Cod  really  is, 
and  what  he  is,  It  is  not  half  so  nice  as- 
teaching  clean  and  intelligent  boys,  but  it 
is  what  Jesus  told  us  to  do  when  he  said 
we  were,  like  hmi.  to  seek  and  sare  the 
lost,"  Then  I  asked  them  in  conclusion 
what  one  of  them  would  be  a  bit  better 
for  pulling  a  rope. 

At  last  the  ho)"S  got  up  one  afier 
.inother  .ind  all  of  them  declared  that 
ihcy  would  h^ve  nothing  to  do  with  the 
festival.  With  two  cxcepiions  they  ad- 
hered to  their  promise,  the  two  defaulters 
being  rather  unable  to  resist  the  fun  oCj 
pulling  ihan  with  any  more  serious  motlf*( 
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c»ttaa«f>|r  or*  i'onvvrt  from  MobBnt- 

Tn  ihc  Irish  Prcsytrrian  Mission  in 
India  a  l^cnian  Moulvie  has  lately  been 
convened  from  Mohammeilanism  tu 
Chrisiianity.  and  in  a  si^rt  pnpcr  gi\-cs 
ihc  way  by  which  he  was  led  lo  give  up 
ihe  errors  of  IsUtn.  The  fullcA^'in^  i»  a 
iranslatlon : 

■*  I.  Abdul  Latif,  son  o(  MouK'i  Hamid 
Oul  S-ihcb,  inhabilanl  of  RaniJer,  and  ai 
pmcnl  in  Ihc  Sutat  Mission,  wish  to 
stale  my  reasons  lor  ab.in<Ioning  my 
lilanii  religion  and  accepting  the  Chris- 
lian  Tajlh.  Having  a  knowledge  t>f  the 
IVrsian  and  Arabic  laneuajjci,  I  read 
many  or  our  Mohaminedan  books,  but 
couki  Find  in  tbcm  no  plan  of  salvation. 
I  inijuiriNl  concerning  this  of  learned 
Mohammedans,  but  Ihcydid  not  convince 
mc  titat  I  could  hnd  atnlvAiion  in  I«1ain. 
Then  I  compared  IsUmi  and  Christian 
books,  and  lound  thai  whei-raA  there  was 
no  means  W  salvation  pointed  out  in  the 
former,  la  the  laiicr  it  was  clearly  taught 
thai  God  ha<l  ihrougK  his  son  Ihc  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  provided  a  way  d(  being 
uvcil.  In  niAny  placvs  of  the  New 
TeWameni  salvation  is  declared.  1, 
therefore,  becjime  convinced  that  titclruc 
«iy  of  salvation  is  found  in  ihc  Christian 
rcRgion.  I  went  aho  to  learnecl  Chri^ 
lians  to  inquire  about  salvaiion^for  in- 
siancb  in  Mauritius  to  Mr.  KhuKil.  Mr. 
Miria  Hope,  and  the  Lord  Bishop;  in 
Sural  lo  the  Munshi.  Mr.  AbdurKahmnn, 
and  Mr,  Gopal  Mulji.  They  proved  to 
me  from  the  Rible  that  ihe  Lord  Jcsus 
Christ  was  spixiinlcd  by  God  lo  be  the 
Saviour  of  men,  thai  he  became  the  sub- 
(lilulc  of  sinners  and  l>orc  ibc  penally  of 
ilwir  sins,  and  also  tiiat  whoever  will  may 
by  Uitb  be  saved.  I,  therefore,  acknowl- 
edge before  this  congregation  that  my 
farmer  religion^-lhc  Islaiiii— is  false,  and, 
klJeving  (he  Chrisiian  religion  lo  be  true. 
fluUy  take  Christ  as  my  true  Saiiour.  I 
am  about  )>  or  33  years  of  age." 


F*nBBli>  niakliifiBrlm  ^fii>(li>J  lii 
I'll  Ilia. 

Mrs-  Crawford,  after  her  ihirty-scveii 
jtars  of  earnest,  scif-clenying  labors 
'"rang  ibc  women  of  North  China,  can- 
aot  Uke  a  much-needed  rest  because 
l'»ere  ts  no  one  ready  lo  fill  her  place. 
^  writes  to  (he  Southern  Baptist  Con- 
vention one  of  the  most  stirniig  appeals 
ever  addressed  to  thai  body,  and  pleads 
lorir^y  as  would  a  m^A^r  s^,'in^  Ar-r 
tii'U  in  ptril  tor  more  womtn  helpers 
lo  leach  the  way  of  salvation  to  Ihc 
Uirdcncd  mothers  and  suffering  children 
vhocrowd  Ibc  thoroughfares  of  that  great 

ay. 


Miss  Moon  supplements  the  appeal  by 
a  tender,  pnihctic  pica  for  the  throngs  of 
eager,  .-tnxious  women  who  inlviblt  the  in- 
land towns  and  hamlets,  and  among  whom 
there  arc  no  resi<tcnt  missionaries.  The 
<}tily  means  so  far  that  have  been  used 
for  Ihcir  exangrlixation  are  the  occasional 
visits,  at  long  intervals,  that  ihc  mission- 
aries from  Pington,  Pungchau.  and  other 
stations  h.ive  been  able  to  make  them. 
At  many  points  small  churches  have  been 
gathered,  and  little  bands  of  e.irnest, 
faiihriil  men  and  women  set  to  work 
among  their  neighbors  and  friends. 
Bible  schools  ha\-c  been  started,  and  litilc 
«[UiMl»  of  believers  have  gathered  even' 
Lord's  d.iy  to  study  "Ihe  word  that 
makcth  wise  unto  salvation,"  lonirengihen 
each  other's  hands,  and  pray  for  divine 
guidance  :  and.  In  sonic  few  c.ises,  small 
chapels  have  been  built  and  paid  for  by 
these  humble  Christians  whose  daily  earn- 
ings arc  hardly  sufficient  for  absolute 
necessities. 

They  have  done  what  they  could,  done 
it  nobly  and  well,  but  they  need  encour- 
agement and  giiiilancc;  they  need  tn  be 
instructed  and  developed  by  missionaries 
living  in  Ihcir  midst  till  they  shall  attain 
lo  Ihe  full  "  stature  of  workmen  needing 
not  lo  be  ash.imed,"  that  Ihey  may  be 
uwd  of  the  Master  in  the  evangeliiation 
of  this  portion  of  his  "  purchased  ptisses- 


sion. 


A  ('liln»B#  Lnrr*r«aa(. 

ur  MBv.  oacAK  w.  wiu.its, 

Ai  I'ekittg,  China,  during  our  annnal 
meeting  inOctnber last,  the  Chinese  love- 
feast  was  opened  with  singitig  ■■  Jcjus,  I 
my  cross  have  taken."  followed  by  prayer 
and  the  singing  of  "  Must  Jesus  bear  the 
cross  alone?" 

The  record  of  the  lirst  preaching  to  the 
Gentiles  w,ts  then  rend.  Afterward  tea 
and  cake  were  passed  lo  the  iwu  hundrrd 
iiiul  fifty  periionii  present.  Seeing  th.-il 
the  cakes  were  broken  up  into  little  pieces 
— just  enough  for  a  taste,  and  no  oncw:>» 
e^ipccted  to  take  more  than  a  swallow  of 
the  beverage — this  part  of  the  feast  can- 
not be  thought  lo  be  extravagant. 

Chu  Hsien  Seng,  a  Chinese  leaclier, 
was  the  fir.it  person  to  rise.  Until  a  yciir 
ago  he  had  been  thought  imniovablr^ — 
a  Confucianist  of  the  Cunfuctanisls.  For 
about  ten  years  he  h.id  been  m\  eflicient 
teacher  of  the  foreigners — that  is.  Ameri- 
cans ;  but  held  himself  aloof  from  .ill  cori- 
Mcclion  wilh  ihc  foreign  rriigiiin.  Last  win- 
ter, howc\-er,  through  the  urgent  appeals  of 
Mtiis  Orecr,  whom  he  was  ihen  leach- 
ing, and  because  impicsscil  by  the  rcvo- 
hiiions  in  character  whicb  were  to  Ue 
daily  witnessed  among  the  scholars,  as  a 


result  of  a  revival  then  in  progress,  he  pub* 
licly  confessed  his  need  of  a  Saviour.  *■  I 
find,"  he  said  in  the  love-fcasi,  ■■  three 
great  deficiencies  in  the  Confucian  sys- 
tem. There  is  no  true  Cod.  no  salvation, 
and  no  future  life.  Concerning  these; 
(juesiions  ihere  is  more  in  a  single  sm- 
tencc  of  Jcsus's  teachings  llwm  in  all  the 
Confucian  classics." 

A  Chinese  preacher,  named  Liu.  said, 
"  1  know  th.-il  God  loves  me,  but  my  love 
to  God  is  too  far  overcome  by  my  selfish- 
ness." 

Another  capable  preacher.  Wang 
Ching-VBn,  said,  "  For  several  ye.irs  I 
have  hati  peace.  In  the  past  two  years 
I  have  had  much  trouble  (the  death  of 
hb  only  son,  a  promising  young  man.  and 
much  persecution  in  his  work),  buti  have 
not  lost  my  peace." 

Wang  Chcn-pei.  a  native  preacher, 
whom  every  body  loves,  and  who  is  the 
man  who  years  ago  wheeled  his  mother 
in  a  wheelbarrow  fourhundred  miles  frort» 
his  native  village  lo  Peking  In  order  to  in- 
quire after  Christianity,  said  :  '•  Mar's 
great  defect  is  his  cowardice,  t  have  al- 
ways had  God's  love.  I  am  verj'  weak, 
but  yet  my  brethren  exhort  and  help  nie- 
l  want  God  to  give  mc  grace  10  hare 
more  courage." 

Pan  H.  S.,  a  talented  native  Christian 
teacher  in  our  educational  work,  said,  "  1 
am  a^ihamcd." 

Another  native  preacher.  Wang  Ching- 
yii,  remarked,  "Hercloforc  for  myself; 
hereafter  for  the  Lord." 

i'ekittg.  CMinn. 


Watrfa-nlKKI    Hcrvlrp    ■!    TtonlalR, 
I'tilna. 

Rev.  Frederick  Brown  writes  from 
Tientsin,  China,  Feb.  3,  i^: 

On  ihe  Chinese  New  Year's  Eve  (Jan. 
31)  we  held  a  watch-night  scn'ice  ir» 
Wesley  Chapel,  at  which  some  sixty 
people  were  present.  Wc  had  almost 
given  up  the  thought  of  having  one  this 
year,  but  decided  to  hold  it  at  the  special 
request  of  our  school* teacher,     fic  said: 

"  The  school-boys  wdtcomeif  a  service 
is  held,  and  thus  be  able  to  escape  ihe 
pressure  which  would  otherwise  be 
brought  to  hear  on  them  at  midnight  ti> 
worship  at  ibc  heathen  shrine." 

We  met,  aiid  solemn  addresses  were 
given  by  Uookscllcr  Kau,  Steward  Liew 
(70  years  old),  and  Class-leader  Weui 
and  while  ari  all  sides  of  us  idols  were 
being  worshiped  wc  sung  : 

'*  Come,  lei  lu  anew 
Our  journey  pntsu^" 

and  again  dedicated  ourselves  to  ilie 
sen'ice  of  the  inie  aifd  living  God  for 
another  year's  service. 
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CbllMMi    new    T<-«r-P»klB«     t  ■Ivvi- 
bIO,  cir. 

Rev.  0.  W.  WilliW  wrhcj  from  Peking ; 

To-day.  Jan,  2a.  is  ihe  last  day  of 
the  Chinese  year.  Every  body  on  the 
sireeu  seems  lo  have  busltms  lo  atteiiil  lo. 
For  the  tint  five  or  six  days  all  shops 
will  bccloscd,  and  ihc  chief  work  of  ihc 
people  u-jll  be  to  caU  on  their  friends, 
sctilc  their  ficcounts.  cat  and  drink  and 
worship  gods  innunieT^ble. 

The  noiic  of  firc>cr.-ickcTS  will  be  heard 
in  every  court,  not  (or  the  fun  n(  ii,  but 
to  dricc  away  evU  spirits.  Inside  the 
houses  and  shops  there  will  lie  a  din  of 
gongs  and  homs  for  the  same  purpose. 
But  -wiih  it  all  ilicrc  will  be  a  t^ood  deal 
of  fun,  tor  the  Chinaman  enjoys  his 
worship  as  much  as  American  boys  ever 
enjoy  iheir  national  celebrations. 

We  will  observe  watch-night  of  the 
Chinese  year  with  our  native  Cliristians. 
l.ntt  Friday  our  schools  closed  with  a 
very  enjoyable  lilcr«ry  cHtertainincnt. 
Below  is  the  progranime, 

l-EKiNG    UNIVERSITY. 

JpMpi[W«ir  DcpBTtmcnl. 

LITEKAKV  EHTKRrAISMEKr, 

January  17.  1890.  at  8  a'tiact  /'.  .1/. 

(Two  paj^s  are  devoted  to  the  pro- 
^[rafnme  in  Chinese,  then  follow*  Ihe  En- 

Pr(><;kammk. 
Mtjsic.       Prayer,        Music, 

Cticn  Wfin-junK.  The  School  Year. 
Chang  Lin.  Itoobs  and  Tlirir  Uses.  (En- 
gl ish.) 

Chiao  Chung-yao,  Gathering  Dates, 

Music. 

Liu  Ming'('hii;in.  Marmion  and  Doug- 
las. (English.) 

Sung  Shth-min.  OenghLt  Khan, 
Lo  Chi-ming  and  Fang-TP-tao,   Dta.- 
loguc. 

Music. 

Yang  Cbang-f.-i,  The  Gouty  Merchant 
And  Stranger.  (Knglt^li.) 

Yang  l-chu.ing,  VUeh  Wu-niu. 
Tseng  Kuo-chih,  New  Year's  Ode 

Music. 

Dl:^TKIIIUTI('N    OF   i'RIZGS. 

Hen  edict  ion. 


f  ckliMEl'iilverBtir     l.llerarj  BarrrUra 
of  Prr|>ii,rBI»rr  HrfaQo], 

The  chapel  of  tlic  Meitiodist  Mission 
was  crowded  on  the  evening  of  Jan.  17 
to  listen  to  the  literary  pcrfomunces  of  the 
pupilsof  the  Peking  University  Prc|Mra- 
lory  Scliool.  The  boys  in  holiday  attire 
and  the  girls  of  the  boartling-school — the 


latter  numbering  over  .sevenly^were  an 
interesting  study  in  iisclf. 

FioWtrs  were  tiinked  upon  tlic  platform 
and  the  wall  in  the  reai  was  hung  with 
pictures  and  flags,  the  whole  producing 
a  very  artistic  cfTcct,  Half  of  the  seats  in 
the  body  ttt  the  church  were  rcsen'cd  for 
the  use  uf  (he  foRign  rraidcnis  and  were 
well  filled.  The  programmer  for  the  oc- 
ca:uon  were  printed  on  tinted  paper  in 
Chinese  and  English,  and  provided  for  a 
good  variety  of  e-Tercises.  all  of  which  were 
well  carried  out.  One  young  man  gave 
an  onilion  in  English  on  "  Books,"  which 
showed  considerable  originality  and 
thought.  This  was  delivered  with  a  clear 
enunciation,  and  was  belter,  in  this  re- 
spect, ihan  the  other  English  exercises. 

Two  of  the  younger  boys  gave  recita- 
tions in  English,  but  one.  alas  '.  w.is  over- 
come with  embarrass  men  I  ami  retired 
from  the  platform  without  finishing  the 
selection,  rcmimling  u^  of  some  of  our 
own  caily  eJiperiences.  VVe  coiald  but 
wonder,  however,  what  Sir  Walter  Scon 
would  have  thought  were  it  possible  for 
him  to  have  appeared  on  Ihc  scene  and 
listened  lo  an  attempt  lo  reproduce  in  Far 
Cathaya  portion  of  the  impassioned  wonl^ 
of  Marmion  an<l  Douglas. 

The  Chinese  part  of  the  programme 
was  better  susi.xined,  and  redecled  gtt^al 
cri;<lit  on  the  boys  engaged,  as  well  ."ts  on 
their  teachers.  First  came  A.n  essay 
sketching  the  affairs  of  the  school  during 
the  year  jusi  closing.  This  contained 
many  excellent  hits  and  eslicd  fonh  Ere 
qucnt  Liughtcr  and  applause,  especially 
th,il  portion  referring  to  the  ridiculous 
speculations  of  the  Chinese,  when  the  ap' 
paratus  for  he^iting  the  dorniilorie:>  with 
hot  water  was  being  put  in  place  last 
autumn. 

An  oration,  entitled  "(ihcngis  Khan," 
was  well  prepared  and  effectively  de- 
lirercd.  To  our  cars  it  sounded  strange 
to  hear  the  great  Mongol  chief  classed 
with  Ca^tar,  Alexander,  .ind  Napoleon. 
ptLrttcularly  when  llic  speaker  protxedcd 
to  argue  thai  he  was  the  greater  of  the 
four.  The  conclusion  was  based  upon  the 
eiienlof  the  Mongol  concjuesis  and  the 
long  continuance  of  the  dynasty  estab- 
lished by  the  illustrious  conqueror.  Yuch- 
Fei.  the  ctlehraied  commander  of  the 
early  pan  uf  ihc  twelfth  ci-nlury.  who  fig'- 
ured  so  largely  in  pulling  down  Ihe  fre- 
quent revolts  which  disturticd  the  peace  uf 
Sung5,and  in  opposing  the  encroachments 
of  I  he  Ching  Tartars.  "  The  Ancestors  ol 
the  Present  Rulers  of  China  "  was  the 
subject  of  another  Dr.ition,  This  w.is  de- 
lircred  hy  ayouiigni;in  from  Tientsin. and 
evinced  much  thought  and  a  clear  grasp 
of  tl>c  subject.     A  very  spirited  dialogue 


•.nm 


was  spoken  by  two  of  Ihe  smaller  hoys, 
and  iwo  others  recited  cotnic  odes  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion,  all  with  a  ntanner 
which  shows  that  the  Chinese  are  tmm 
actors. 

The  music  n^is  an  interesting  feature  of 
ihc  cntcnainmcni,  and  consisted  of  songs 
in  English  and  Chinese,  rendeticd  by  t 
pupils  uf  the  tA'o  schools.  Two  motioa 
song*  prove<l  a  novelty.  The**  wer«. 
given  by  lilile  children,  who  pcrformcil 
their  p^ns  well  and  e.irned  tlie  hearty  ap- 
plause that  followed  each.  It  was  crident 
that  the  pupils  had  been  thoroughly  trained 
inmutic.  The  tenorvoiccs  wcreespecially 
good. 

After  Ihe  dit;tribulion  of  priws  to  those 
who  had  atUincd  excellence  in  theirsiud- 
i»  Ihere  was  a  lull  in  the  perfonnancecH 
suddenly  intcrrupled  b)-  the  sound  of  a  ^ 
watchman's  rattle,  immediately  followed 
by  a  "  round  "  song  by  the  girls.  The 
song  began  with  "Hear  the  watchman's 
rattle!"  and  closed  with  tones  very  like 
the  lolling  of  a  bell  when  striking  ten 
o'clock.     It  was  well  done.  ^| 

The  benediction  closed  the  exercises,™ 
and  ilie  audience,  tarrjing  only  for  an  in- 
terchange of  congratulations  and  olhcr 
social  courtesies,  dispersed,  all  apparently 
well  pleased  with  ihc  evening's  eniertain- 
ment. —  TJit  Chtiuic   Ttittts,  0/  TientttK. 


Current  Kvcnia  In  Japaa, 

BV  XKV.   lltNuy    UJOMIS. 

The  oldest  and  largest  Christian  church 
in  Japan  is  the  Katgan  dori  Church  in 
Yokohama,  It  was  formed  in  1873,  whil« 
the  edicts  against  Chrisiianily  were  still 
in  existence,  and  its  early  members  pro- 
fessed ihcir  faith  in  Christ  at  the  risk  of 
theirlivcs.  It  has  had  a  pastorot  its  own 
since  1876.  and  is  now  about  to  employ  an 
assistant.  One  of  the  most  striking  tv- 
idcnccs  of  the  Influence  of  Christianity  in 
Japan  i>to8ecihc  Inrge  church  completely 
lilled  every  .Sabbath  with  an  audience  that 
is  most  strikingly  earnest  and  intelligent. 
There  is  no  question  that  it  has  become  a 
strong  power  for  good  in  this  great  center 
of  business  activity.  This  churfhison  ih« 
very  spot  where  Commodore  Perry  made 
his  treaty  in  1859,  Could  there  be  a 
mote  hlling  memorial  of  that  event  thnu 
such  a  tem]>lc  erected  for  the  salvation  of 
this  people  and  the  pr.iiic  of  Cod.' 

The  membership  of  this  church  is  now 
704.  There  were  added  a  total  of  113 
during  la&t  year,  and  some  twenty  or  more 
are  now  .ipplicinis  for  admission.  Their 
contributions  in  i8i>9  were  as  follows: 
Current  expenses,  including  pastor's  sal- 
ar\-,(7i3  29;  for  home  missions.  #147  47; 
for  sufferers  from  the  flood,  ^yj .  to  ed- 
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uution,  $3sS  So;  public  lec1iire«on  rHig- 
iocs  topics  anil  icmpcrance.  (49  98— mak- 
ing a  sum  o(  $6r9  75  for  heiievolem  or 
other  work,  and  a  lomluf  $1.33205.  When 
k  is  taken  into  consideration  that  a  con- 
tiilerablc  number  of  ihc  ctiurch  members 
arc  pupils  in  the  two  baa rtling- schools  for 
girl*  thi«  it  certainly  a  good  report  for  a 
)-car  \which  Iviis  been  remaikiihlc  for  ihc 
warciiy  of  money  and  ibe  high  cost  of 
Ihc  ncccshaiKS  of  life.  Wc  see  in  such 
churches  the  future  success  of  the  Gospel 
in  Japan.  There  are  otherswho  have  al»o 
(lone  well  and  arc  worlhy  of  ihc  highest 
praise. 

A  teller  from  Southern  Japan  informs 

mc  that  a  Tbeosvpbisi  by  the  name  of 

Reynolds  has  been  visiting  thai  pan  of 

Ihccounir)'  in  the  imereds  of   the  Buil- 

Abls.     He  is  rrportcJ  as  quite  harmless. 

Eridenlly  the  false  systems  of  J.ipan  are 

m  wed  of  miiik:  new  elemcms  or  stimulus 

taliMp  them  from  s|>eedy  and  ulier  decay. 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold  has  been  ipenrling 

tome  time  in  the  country,  and  is  more  or 

lct»  lionixcd  by  such  as  admire  his  views 

of  religion,  and  especially  the  exaltation 

oj  heathenism  at  ihc  expense  of  Chris- 

thniiy.     He  has  not.  however,  taken  any 

jnJticular   pan    in   the  advocacy    of    his 

i|>f«ial  theories  as  lo  the  superior  chnr- 

KWr  of  Uuildha  anJ  his  teachings,  but 

h«  jpparenlly  been  more  absorbed  in  the 

Swiy  of  Ibe  social  life  and  habits  of  the 

feoptc  and  ihc  gcneml  condition  of  the 

inlry. 

Ib  a  speech  made  by  him  at  a  reception 
SiKii  in  Tokyo  Sir  Edwin  took  occasion 
la  praise  in  the  most  flaiiering  terms  the 
Kidibleand  passive  qualities  of  thcjapa- 
KK  character,  and  weni  so  tar  as  to  claim, 
that  in  tuch  matters  ihey  were  superior  10 
ttie  Wcslem  natiuiix.  This  jpecch  called 
(ufthfrom  one  of  the  leading  native  papers 
ntcy  peculiar  criticism.  It  was  claimed 
ifcai  the  passive  rinucs  were  evidence  of 
aiaiion**  weakness;  therefore  such  adula- 
Unwureallynocomplimcntaiall.  What 
Jb|iui  needed,  and  should  strive  for,  was 
wciaboU  and  aggressive  npirii  as  would 
ouJie  her  an  acknowledged  power  among 
"•*  nations  of  the  earth. 

FUitical  rnatiCTS  are  quiet  just  now.  but 
all  ue  walling  with  much  anxiety  what  is 
|nng  to  be  Ihc  course  nf  the  newC.ibinei. 
At  yd  no  action  has  been  taken  thai 
<^ly  indicates  the  future  policy  of  the 
(^♦•erniftenl.  Fromall  that  i;anbc  k-arncd 
iticeinB  eirideni  that  fcMer  cuncc.vsions  to 
•"^Itiwfsareio  be  granted  hcreaftei;  and 
piili-iblyibe  treaty  revision,  with  liberty 
"a  'jjvel  freely  or  reside  in  any  part  of  the 
*u»lry.  is yet  in  the  remote  future.  The 
Wng  of  jnlnusy  or  di*like  lo  foreigners 
*i>Noniing  more  sind  more  o'ldcnt,  and 
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is  likely  to  hinder  Christian  work  of  all 
kinds. 

The  Ilisho])  of  the  Greek  or  Russian 
Church  in  J.ipan  has  just  completed  Ihc 
erection  of  a  lar:ge  cathedral  on  a  most 
commanding  site  and  in  the  very  heart  of 
Tokyo.  By  the  influence  of  the  Russian 
.Minister  specuil  pri»-ilege«  h.tvc  l>een 
nijfi)'ed  hy  the  rrpre»enlati>-es  of  that 
Church,  and  there  h.is  been  a  great  meas- 
ure of  prosgicnly  in  their  misi^on  work  in 
the  countr>-.  But  a  fear  of  political  com- 
plications and  influence  has  been  felt  by 
some  Japanese  from  the  first,  and  many 
have  (eared  the  presence  and  influence  of 
a  foreign  binhop  in  Japan.  What  will  he 
the  stateof  things  in  case  the  anti-foreign 
feeling  should  increase  remains  to  be  seen. 
Considering  the  force  at  work  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Greek  Church  has  been  (ar  in 
advance  of  the  Rom.in  Catholic,  and  the 
teachings  are  also  of  a  mare  evangelical 
type.  The  Bible  is  one  of  the  books  in 
general  use,  and  its  te-ochings  are  held  in 
the  ht|;hcst  authority  in  all  things. 

The  annual  statistics  of  missions  in 
Japan  have  jusl  been  publiikhed.  The 
number  of  churches  is  now  J74.  Of  this 
number  1 53  are  reported  as  self-support- 
ing.  The  accessions  last  year  were  $,543. 
and  the  total  membership  31,181.  The 
conlributiona  iimouiit  10(140.662  (U.  S. 
currency),  and  the  increase  during  the 
year  H-as  $6,876.  The  whole  number  ol 
missionaries  In  the  t)e1d,  including  the 
wives,  is  s*7- 
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ne4bodlat  t'nlon  In  Japan. 

Han's  of  t'litoM  VnamtMOMsly  adopted  hy 
tht  Joint  ('nian  CiitamiiiriJit  in  Ktj^H- 
far  Sfssion  >m  .\'n};oyn,  Japan.  J-'riri' 
ary  5-7,  1890. 

RK  SOLUTION. 
Reiolved,  That  we  consider  a  uuion  of 
the  Methodiat  bodies  in  Japim  desirable. 

CHAPTEK  I. 

TKF.  CHtlRCH  —  NAME  —  OOL~IKJNAI. 
SilANDARDS  — CKNKRAI.  IIU1.K.S  AND 
RITVAL. 

Article  I. 

NAME. 

The  name  shall  be  the  Methodist 
Church  of  Japan. 

Article  II. 

STANDAKDS  UK  IKICTKINK. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Methodist  Church 
of  Japan  are  declared  to  he  those  con- 
tained in  the  Twenty-five  Articles  of  Re- 
li}{lon  and  those  laught  by  Rev.  John 
Wesley,  M.A..  in  his  A'at^s  on  tht  .VVti- 
T<itamenl  and  in  the  tirsi  5Eiy-tw»  ser- 


mons ol  Ihc  lirst  scncs  of  his  dtscwr 
published  dutiag  his  lite-time. 

Article  III. 

GENERAL  KULES.  RTC. 
The  General  Rules,  as  well  as  the 
chapters  on  Membership  and  Means  of 
Grace  and  the  Administration  of  Disci- 
pline, sh.ill  lie  suhstaniially  as  they  are 
found  in  the  Discipline  of  the  three  unit- 
ing churches. 

AiirtCLE  IV. 

THERltUAU 

The  Ritual  also  shall  remain  subslan* 
ti.^lly  the  same  wiih  ihe  exception  of  the 
form  of  the  Discipline  of  Methodist  R)ms- 
co^Kil  Churehes  for  the  Con!i«cration 
Bi.tbops,  which  shall  be  adapted  to  ni 
in  induction  of  the  Soioku  Into  office. 

CHAPTF.R   II. 

MINL^TERIAL  ANIi    LAY    OFPICKRS. 

A, —  Th4  Ministry. 

Article  I. 

SOTOKU. 

The  chief  officer  of  the  Church  shall  be 
called  Sotoku. 

Article  II, 

EI-ECTIOIf.   INDUCTIOK,    AMI)    TERK  OF 
OI'nCK. 

Stetitfn  I, — The  Ceneml  Conference 
shall  elect  the  Sotoku  by  ballot  in  open 
session. 

Stc.  3.— The  Sotoku  shall  be  inducted 
into  office  t>y  appropriate  religious  service 

Sit.  j.^The  term  of  oHiee  of  the  : 
toku  shall  be   twelve  years,  with  no  re- 
election. 

ARTICLE  Itl. 

DUTIES    ANll     PHEROGATIVES    OF    THE' 
SOTOK  V. 

Stctiam  1. — The  Sotoku  shall  be  chair- 
man of  the  General  and  Annual  Confer- 
ences, and  of  all  Standing  Committees 
belonging  thereto. 

Sec.  3.— He  shall  travel  throughout  the 
field  (o  exercise  supervision  and  see  that 
the  Discipline  Is  enforced  therein. 

Ste.^. —  lie  shall  have  power  to  transfer 
preachers  from  one  Conference  loanother 
within  his  jurisdiction. 

Stt.  4.— He  shall  decide  .\tl  questions  of 
law  involved  in  proceedings  pending  in  the 
Annual  Conference  subject  to  an  appeal 
to  the  General  Conference :  bot  in  all 
eases  the  application  of  l.iw  shall  l>c  with 
the  Annual  Conference. 

Stc.  5. — He  shall,  in  consultation  with 
the  Choroshi.  station  the  preachers  with 
the  following  pnnisions:  namely,  (i)  It 
any  one  of  the  Cho4*oslu  shall  appeal 
against  any  appoinimeni  made  by  ihe 
Sotoku,  and  his  nppeal  be  sustained  by 
iwo-iliirds  vote  of  the  Choroshi,  it  »hall 
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prevail,  (2)  Should  any  foreign  mission- 
ary feel  himself  aggrieved  by  his  appoint- 
ment he  shall  have  the  right  to  present  his 
case  to  a  committee  consisting  of  not  less 
than  six  missionaries  representing  the  unit- 
ing mission,  which  committee  shall  con- 
sider the  case  and  dispose  of  it  as  may  be 
deemed  best  in  consultation  with  the  So- 
toku. 

Article  IV. 

CHOBOSHI. 

The  chief  officer  of  the  district  shall  be 
called  Choroshi. 

Article  V. 

ELECTION    OF  CHOROSHI. 

The  Choroshi  shall  be  elected  by  the 
Annual  Conference  by  ballot. 

Article  VI. 

DUTIES    AND    PREROGATIVES     OF    THE 
CHOROSHI. 

SecltoH  I. — To  act  as  Chairman  of  the 
district  to  which  he  is  appointed  and  of 
all  permanent  committees  belonging 
thereto. 

Sec.  2. — To  superintend  the  work  within 
the  bounds  of  his  district. 

Sec.  3. — To  attend  as  far  as  practicable 
all  the  Quarterly  Conferences  within  his 
district,  and  when  present  he  shall  pre- 
side. 

5>f.  4,— The  Choroshi  may  have  a  pas- 
toral chai^. 

Article  VII. 

BOKUSHI. 
The  preacher  in  charge  of  a  circuit  or 
station  shall  be  called  Bokushi. 

Article  VIII. 
appointment  of  bokushi. 

AH  preachers  shall  be  appointed  to  their 
pastoral  charges  annually,  but  no  preacher 
shall  be  allowed  to  remain  more  than  live 
consecutive  years  on  the  same  charge. 
Those  appointed  to  positions  in  educa- 
tional institutions  and  other  special  offices 
of  the  Church  may  be  exempt  from  this 
limitation  by  permission  of  the  Confer- 
ence, 

Article  IX. 

DIJTIES    AND      PREROGATIVES    OF    THE 
BOKUSHI. 

Each  ordained  pastor  shall  have  juris- 
diction within  his  charge  and  shall  be 
chairman  of  his  Quarterly  Conference  in 
the  absence  of  the  Choroshi. 

Article  X. 

MINISTERIAL   ORDERS. 

Section  1. — Two  orders  of  the  ministry 
shall  be  recognized  —  Choro  (ElderJ  ; 
Shilsuji  (Deacon), 

Sec.  2. — The  preachers  connected  with 
the  Annual  Conferences  shall  be  known  as 


elders   and  probationers,  including  dea- 
cons on  trial. 

Sec.  ^.—Ko  preacher  shall  be  eligible  to 
full  membership  in  an  Annual  Conference 
until  he  shall  have  been  on  probation  four 
years  and  been  elected  an  elder. 

B.—Lay  Officers. 
Article  XI. 
The    lay  officers  of   the    Church   are 
local    preachers,   class-leaders,  stewards, 
trustees,     and     Sunday-school    superin- 
tendents. 

Article  XII. 

The  qualification  and  duties  of  the 
lay  officers  of  the  Church  shall  be  as  de- 
clared in  the  disciplines  in  the  uniting 
churches. 

Article  XIII. 

Local  preachers  shall  not  receive  or- 
dination, 

CHAPTER  III. 

CONFERENCES. 

A. — General  Conferences. 
Article  I. 

COMPOSITION. 

The  General  Conference  shall  be  com- 
posed of  an  equal  number  of  ministerial 
and  lay  representatives. 

Article  II, 

MINISTERIAL  REPRESENTATION. 

The  ministerial  representation  in  the 
General  Conference  shall  be  composed  of 
one  delegate  for  every  five  members  of 
each  Annual  Conference,  to  be  elected  by 
ballot  by  the  ministerial  members  of  the 
same  at  the  session  of  the  Annual  Con- 
ference next  preceding  that  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference,  provided  that  nomember 
of  an  Annual  Conference  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  membership  in  the  General  Con- 
ference until  he  shall  have  been  in  full 
membership  for  two  full  years. 

Article  III. 

lav    REPRESENTATION. 

The  lay  representation  in  (he  General 
Conference  shall  be  elected  by  the  lay 
members  of  the  Annual  Conference  at  the 
session  preceding  that  of  the  General 
Conference,  provided  that  no  layman 
shall  be  eligible  to  election  who  has  not 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  and 
been  a  member  of  the  Church  for  five 
consecutive  years. 

Article  IV. 

POWERS  OF. — restrictive  RULES. 

The  General  Conference  shall  have  full 
power  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for 
our  Church  under  the  following  limitation 
and  restrictions ;  namely. 


1.  The  General  Conference  shi 
revoke,  alter,  nor  change  our  arti 
religion,  nor  establish  anynewsta 
or  rules  of  doctrine  contrary  to  oui 
ing  and  established  standards  o 
trines. 

2.  The  General  Conference  sh: 
change  nor  alter  any  part  or  rule  1 
government  so  as  to  do  away  wi 
office  of  Sotoku,  nor  destroy  the  [ 
our  intinerant  system  or  of  our  iti 
general  superin tendency. 

3.  The  General  Conference  shall 
away  with  the  privilege  of  our  mini 
probationers  for  the  ministry  of  trij 
committee  and  of  an  appeal,  neithc 
they  do  away  with  the  privilege 
members  of  trial  before  the  Societ; 
a  committee  and  of  an  appeal. 

B. — Annual  Conferences. 
Article  V, 

CONSTITUTED  OF. 

The  Annual  Conference  shall  b 
posed  of  all  the  traveling  preachers 
its  jurisdiction  who  have  been  re 
into  full  connection,  and  an  equal  n 
of  laymen  who  have  been  elected  a 
where  provided  for. 

Article  VI. 

POWERS   OF. 

The  Annual  Conference  shall 

the  reports  of  the  District  Confere 

regard  to  the  character  of  ministei 

probationers  for  the  ministry,  an« 

reprove,   suspend,  deprive  of   min 

office  and  credentials,  expel  or  acqi 

against  whom  charges  may  have  be< 

ferred.   The  lay  members  shall  part 

in  all  the  business  of  the  Conferer 

cept  such  as  involve  ministerial  c 
ter. 

C — District  Conferences. 
Article  VII. 

COMPOSITION  OF. 
The  District  Conference  shall  Ix 
posed  of  all  the  traveling  and 
preachers  within  its  jurisdiction  an 
lay  representative  from  each  Qu. 
Conference. 

Article  VIII. 

POWERS  OF. 

The  powers  of  the  District  Conf 
shall  be  (i)  The  examination  of 
terial  character.     (2)  Regulations 
gard  to  probationers  and  candidal 
the    ministry.       (3)    Licensing    of 
preachers. 

Article  IX. 

The  examination  of  the    charac 
ministers  and  probationers  for  the 
try  shall   be  confined   to   the   mini; 
delegates  of  the  Conference. 
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/J. — Quarterly  Conffrenc*. 
Article  X. 

COMPOS  IT  I OV  OF. 

The  Quarterly  Conference  shall  be  com- 
posed of  ail  the  iraveling  and  local 
])r(!acher9; exhorler^,  tiewank,  c1,us-l(!;i(l- 
cis.tbe  first  superintendents  of  Sundity- 
schctoU,  ami  Ihe  trusieen  who  arc  mem- 
bcrs  of  the  Church  within  the  [Huiloral 
charge. 

Article  XI. 
I^)WEKs  ov. 

'"The  powers  of  the  QuajlcTly  Confcr- 
*fice  shall  he  suhstnniially  the  same  »*  de- 
tinffl  in  the  ilisciplincs  of  <Iir  uniting 
diurch«s,  with  Ihe  following  itinOtAcatiun  : 
The  c\aniinniionof  citnilitl-aieH  tor  licennr 
10  preach  shall  be  conducled  in  ihc  Quar- 
tcHy  Conference,  but  the  RMiiiini;  .md  re- 
newing of  license  shall  be  with  the  Uis- 
iriet  Conference. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

JtMST  BOARI*  or  PINANCK— CENIRAL 
I»L*CATIONAt.  t'OMMIl-rnK—  L'OSSTI- 
miON  or  THlv  FIRST  (iF.KF.RAti  CON- 
FERENCE AND    SPECIAL    PKOVISIUK. 

Article  I. 

JOINT  HQARIl   nV    JIXANCK. 

StttioH  1.— There  shall  he  a  Joint  Board 
<(  Finance  comiioscd  of  twelve  niernhcr^. 
WW  halt  of  whom  shall  be  foreign  fniaifon- 
WKSAiid  one  half  Japanese  mintaten  or 
lipnrn.  The  foreign  members  of  ihis 
BMrd  shall  be  appointed  by  the  respccl- 
■m  Missions.  The  Japanese  membcts 
5hiJ  l)e  appointed  qu^idrennially  hy  the 
Ikncral  Conference  of  the  Mclhodint 
Cbuich  of  Japan. 

J*f.  J.— The  Joint  Board  of  Finance 
■ball  control  and  apply  all  fuiuU  a|)pro> 
fnited  by  the  various  hoards  for  m-an- 
plinic  or  other  Connectional  purposes, 

Ar.  3, — Bui  eiicli  Mivsjon  shall  have 
tdl  and  cxclu«\'e  control  of  nil  funds  ap- 
iropriaied  by  the  Hoard  which  it  re]>re- 
»«Trts,  except  such  funds  a»  ni.iy  be  :i[)pro- 
pmtcd  specifically  for  conneciiona,!  pui- 

Stc.  4- — The  Joinl  lioard  of  Finance 
Aill  annually  prepare  e^iim.ites  forevan- 
(dislic  and  other  conncclionAl  woil;. 
These  csitmatcs  shall  be  submitted  lo  the 
nnrtetl  MUsions  for  approval,  after  which 
ihc]r«hall  be  forwarded  to  the  rtr»pcciivc 
home  boards  by  the  Missions,  The  Joint 
BcQud  of  Finance  shall  prepare  annually 
Inll  Kportft  of  all  disbursements  for  the 
Hitdons,  and  these  reports  shall  betran&- 
■liied  by  the  respective  Missiuns  to  tlie 
home  b«atds. 


Ahiiclk  II. 

CK.NTKAL  EDUCATIONAL  CtlMainTKK. 

Suihn  I.— There  shail  be  a  central 
thcolosical  seminary  and  a  central  higher 
college  establishe<[  at  as  early  a  date  as 
practicable  after  ihc  union  is  rffccicd. 

.SVc.  3. — The  theologiral  seminary  and 
the  ccntr&l  higher  college  shall  be  under 
the  management  of  a  central  educational 
committee  of  eighteen,  composed  of  for- 
eign miviionHric»  anil  Japanese  memlirr* 
in  equal  numbers.  That  Committee  shall 
be  reprcsfniaiivc,  each  of  the  nrgaiiiitini;; 
MiSiSions  electing  its  own  represenialives 
in  its  own  w^y  ;  the  Japanese  mentbcrs  of 
the  General  Conference  in  special  session 
electing  the  Japanese  representatives. 
Moreover,  the  Contniitlee  shall  have  gen- 
eral advisory  supervision  over  the  entire 
educational  work  of  ihir  Church,  to  unify 
and  haraioni/e  the  general  system. 

itt.  3. — ThcCcniral  ilduc.iiioiial  Com- 
mittee shall  in  aII  cases  recommend  an- 
nually suitable  persons  lor  pcofcsKor&hips 
in  the  central  higher  college  and  ihc  theo- 
logical seminary,  the  Sotol<u  confirming 
the  ap]K)intmcnt  in  Annual  Conference. 

Str,  4.— The  respective  .Missions  shall 
nX  auch  times  and  in  &uch  way  as  ihcy 
maydetcrmine  recommend  annually  suita- 
ble persons  lor  work  in  ihc  respective 
schools  under  their  mar;igemeni,  the  So- 
tnku  confirming  the  appointment  in  An- 
nual Conference, 

Sti.  ;. — .All  school  property  hitherto  ac- 
ijuircd  or  thji  m.iy  hereafter  be  acquired 
shall  rem.iin  under  the  exclusive  manage- 
ment of  Ihe  Mission  fcpieaentiiig  the  Board 
appropriating  therefor,  provided  that  \\\ 
case  of  llie  establishment  of  Conneclionul 
institutions  a  proportional  share  of  the  ex- 
penses of  Ihe  &aine  iihall  be  borne  by  the 
scver.il  ncgoiiaiiiig  Missions,  the  propor- 
tion Id  be  .igreed  upon  at  the  lime  and 
approved  by  Ihe  bo&rds  represented. 

Artu:lk  III. 
CONSTJTUTJOS  hVa  TIME  OF  THE  FIRST 
GRNERAL  CONFKRGKCE. 
^t(lii>n  r. —  In  case  the  basisof  union  is 
approved  by  the  rcquisuc  majorities  in  the 
Quarterly  Conferences  Jiml  .Annual  Con- 
ferences of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Japan,  the  Mclhodi&i  Episco- 
pal Church,  South,  in  Japan,  and  the  M«h- 
ist  Church  of  Japan,  and  by  the  Ccneial 
Confcicnccs  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  United  .Slates,  and  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church.  South,  in  the  United 
Siate.s  and  of  Ihe  MeihodiM  Church  In 
Can.tda.  it  sh.nll  be  coinjietcnt  fortlic  An- 
nua! Conferences  of  the  Methodise  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Japan  and  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  m  J.ipan.  and 
Ihe  Methodist  Church  of  Japan  10  elect 


delegaies  to  the  First  General  Conference 
o(  [he  united  Church  in  the  pro|H)i'tion  ot 
one  out  of  five  ministers  in  full  connection 
n-Kh  an  equal  number  of  laymen  elected  in 
Annual  or  special  Conference,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  these  shall  compose  the  First 
General  Conference  of  ihc  said  United 
Church,  with  power  to  perform  such  .ids 
as  may  he  nccessiiry  to  the  fina!  raiiAca- 
tion  of  the  union,  and  ail  other  acts  which 
may  come  within  the  province  of  a  Gen- 
eral Conference. 

TIME  OF  THE  FIRST  GENKRAL  CONFER- 
ESCK. 
i^e<,  J. — In  the  event  of  the  basis  of  Un- 
ion being  approved  it  Krecom mended  that 
Ihe  First  General  Conference  of  ihe  United 
Church  be  held  In  Tokyo  at  such  lime  as 
may  be  fixed  by  a  committee  appointed 
for  the  purpose  by  the  uniting  Churches 
in  Japan. 

ARTKl.KlV. 

SfKCtAL    I'RO^'ISIOM, 

It  shall  bcadmiuihle  for  any  Church 
or  Mission  entering  into  this  L'nion,  whose 
ministers  or  laymen  shall  not  he  ((iiiilifird 
accoiding  to  the  standards  prescribed  in 
.\rticlcs  [I  and  III  of  the  tJcricral Confer- 
ence Regutalion^,  to  elect  from  lis  Jap- 
anese members  AS  many  delegates  lo  the 
First  General  Conference  as  there  arc  for- 
eign representatives  entiilM  to  election 
under  the  prescribed  standards, 

C»mmtli<f  0/  tk*  Mtih0tU$l  Chtirth  of 

Japan. 
D,  MACnoNAi,i>.       Geo.  Cochram. 

Y.  HlKAIWA.  K.  TOVAHA, 

Commif/ef  uf  Ike  Mi'ttum  of  ikt  Stetkod* 
iU  Epiifofml  Ckurch.  Soulk. 

C,  b.  MOSELEV.  Y.  VOSIIIOKA, 

N.  W.  Utlkv.  H.  Nakamvka. 

Commilitf  of  the  Mttkodiit   Eftu^pitt 

J.  SOPEB.  H.  Yamaka, 

C.  S.  Long.  S.  Ogata. 

Signed  in  behalf  of  the  CommiMion. 
C.  S.  Long.  CkaifmoM. 
C.  D.  MOSELV,  Sttretary. 
Y.  Htttxiv A.  fapaifu  Sfer^ftiiy. 


Hellslaua  ■.Ibrrly  In  Bmsll. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  decree 
iuued  by  ihe  Provisional  Government  wf 
Brazil  on  Jan.  J,  by  virtue  of  which  that 
country  takes  her  stand  with  the  most 
enlightened  nations  of  the  earth  In 
guaranteeing  to  all  her  subjects  civil  nnd 
religious  freedom : 

Arft'eU  I. — This  decree  prohibits  the 
federal  authorities,  as  well  as  the  mdi- 
lidual  Siale*.  from  making  laws,  rules, 
regulations,  or  passing  anyadmiuisirativc 
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ads  esinblishing  sit)-  religion  as  the  re- 
ligion uf  tlic  State. 

Art.  2. — To  all  cilitens  is  jjiven  tlit- 
|>rivilege  of  exercisinf  their  religious  be- 
liefs according  to  their  own  dictalcs.  And 
in  their  devotions,  cither  private  or  public, 
ihey  shal!  not  be  interrupted  urdislurb«^. 

^Irf,  3. — This  liberty  iloes  not  only  em- 
brace individual!!,  but  alao  churchc^:>.  auu- 
cixtiuns,  iiiiil  instil  I  itiiin»  in  \i'hich  there 
arc  religious  ol>serv.inces.  cvct>-  one  hav- 
ing lilt  (ii!I  rijtht  of  forming  religious  amo- 
eialions  and  living  in  accordance  with  his 
creed  without  interference  from  the 
powers. 

Art.  4,. — All  patronage,  resources,  and 
prerognlives  of  religions  innliiuiions 
granird  by  the  .Stati;  iire  hereby  cxtin- 
gutthed. 

A>'/.  ;. — Th«  right  of  all  churches  and 
religious  orders  of  acquiring  and  admiiiis- 
lering  estJies  under  the  limits  m!nic  by 
the  laws  regarding  corpor-ilions  is  law- 
(ully  recognized,  granting  to  each  one  the 
ownership  of  the  property,  an  well  aJ  the 
use  of  the  building  for  worship. 

Ar/.  6.— The  Federal  Government  will 
continue  to  fumikli  the  ccdcsiasiical 
revenue  and  support  the  actual /If^-ju/rtfc/ 
of  the  Catholic  Ci»uix;h,  where  it  is  done 
tmdcr  the  old  »-^/ot/.  (or  the  space  of  one 
year,  and  for  a  like  period  will  subsidize 
the  professorships  in  the  seminaries.  It 
i&  in  the  option  of  each  State  to  recognize, 
in  the  future,  ministers  ol  1  lii*  or  other  1  e- 
ligioiis,  providing  they  ilo  not  run  counter 
to  what    is  liiid  down  in  the  preceding 

articles- 

•«■ ■ 

Kneccnk  In  .1Ii.>al('t>. 

Rev.  |ohn  \V.  liiilirr  writes  from 
Mexico,  M.irch  26:  Ilroiher  L.C.Smith 
has  just  held  a  series  of  mccciings  in 
Pacbtica  with  most  excellent  results. 
More  than  a  dozen  were  convericil,  and 
the  entire  congregation  aroused. 

From  I'achuca  lie  went  two  days'  horse- 
back ride  10  Z.icualiipan.  where  I  was 
with  him.  Wc  had  three  successful  meet* 
tngs  there  on  Sunday.  The  new  wottiin 
the  adjoining  villages  of  San  Juan  and 
Ferreria  is  looking  well,  .md  [he  latter 
especially  promlse^  well.  There  are  large 
iron-works  here,  iind  the  ailminiMcaiar  i» 
an  English  Wesleyan  who  helps  us  in 
every  way  pouibble.  Ke  is  now  fitting 
up  a  room  lor  us  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate too  people. 

Three  towns  near  Zacualtipan  invite  us 
lo  commence  work,  hiil  while  Brother 
Acosia  has  a  day. school  and  three  con- 
gregations to  attend  to  we  cannot  accept 
these  invitations.  The  Zaetialiipnn  I)is- 
irict   is    one  of    the   lichc^t    anil    most 


promising  in  the  country,  and  a  r.iilroad 
hns  just  been  commenced  10  run  through 
this  section  and  connect  ihe  capital  with 
the  coast. 

ProlfulHtit  ■iplM'OiMil  MlKklana  III 
Idcxleu. 

The  )ii<^h'>ps  ol  till-  Krotestant  Episco- 
pal Church  issue  acircubr respecting  their 
-Mission  m  Mexico  which  says  that  "the 
House  of  Bishops  and  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions consider  thai  our  Church  has  been 
a<iVcd,l>y  the  rontiiiiiledatjihoriiiesof  [he 
Church  of  Jesus  in  .Mexico,  to  allow  its  or- 
gani/.'illon  to  reniriin.  fur  the  lime  liring, 
in  abeyance,  and  to  reg-trd  the  clergy.  lay 
readers,  and  members  of  the  Mexican 
Church  as  a  Mission  under  the  direa  con- 
trol oflhc  presiding  bishop  of  our  Church, 
who  has  nppuinlcil.  wiih  the  consent  of 
the  lioardof  Man.igers,  the  Kcv.  Mr.  (jor- 
dun  as  the  superintendent  of  the  work. 
The  work  in  Mexico  consists  of  twenty- 
nine  mission  stations  served  by  live  priests 
(of  whom  four  are  natives),  six  layreaders 
(all  natives),  and  nine  teachers  (of  whom 
six  arc  natives^.  It  contains  about  ^cxi 
communicants  and  2,700  members.  In 
the  mission  kcliu»i.^  there  are  sixty-eight 
boarders  and  l^i  duy  s^chobrs.  Mrs.  M. 
J.  Hooker  islnchargcof  thcgiriVorphan- 
a^re  and  Mr.  Hemandei  in  charge  of  the 
training  sohuul. 


ProiPBtMni  ffllHBlana  In  Aluka. 

The  hrsl  Presbyleri.Tn  Church  of  SilVa. 
Alask.i,  now  numbers 300  native  members. 
The  second  I'resbyicrian  Church  in  ihc 
same  pbce  has  now  been  urganiteil.  It 
has  1 1  rnembers  aiid  is  for  white  people. 
The  sermons  in  the  native  church  are  in 
the  TlilinkcC  language,  in  the  other  church 
in  the  English. 

Mrs.  Eugcnu  &.  Willard,  of  Juneau, 
Alaska,  gives  the  following  accx)unt  ul 
FroleKt.'ml  Missiimsin  Aluska  : 

"The  only  I'roiK.itani  Mission  in  Aluska 
before  the  United  Slates  bought  the  Ter- 
ritory, was  that  of  the  Lutheran  Church, 
supported  by  the  Russian  Government. 
This  one  station  was  established  in  1845, 
at  Sitka,  not  for  the  nalivcs.  but  for  the 
Swedes,  Finlarders,  and  r.crmans.  in  the 
employ  of  ihc  Russian- American  Tur 
Company,  lis  support  was  withdrawn 
when  the  transfer  was  made  in  1867.  and 
the  minister  returned  to  Kuropc.  Then 
the  meetings  ceased. 

•■  After  this  great  couiilty  had  become 
a  jtarl  of  our  own  nation  ten  lung  years 
passed  before  America's  ChriMians  toiik 
up  the  work  for  its  cv.ingeliiation.  In 
August  of  1877  tlic  Rev.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son, D.D..  of  the  Prcibyieri,^n  Church, 
visilcil  Alaska  and  planted  ilic  tirst  Mis- 
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sroTi  at  Fori  Wrangcl.     Thiongh  his  io-J 
strumentalily,   largely,   six   difTcrent    dc-f 
nominations  are  now  engageilin  tliisworlt- 
among  the  natives,  and,  with  tut  one  or 
twij  rxcrptions.   have  followed   the    wise 
plan  of  settling  remotely  from  each  other, 
that  L-ai:h  might  wurk  to  the  liest  advan-  ^ 
tnge  without  interfering  with  the  work 
others    or   perplexing  the  natives    withil 
their  differences. 

"  Thu«  the  Presbyterians,  having  en- 
tered tirst  and  established  ihcir  |)osts  iit^ 
the  'thirty  mile  strip'  (a«  this  south-j 
eastern  purttnn  of  the  Territorv  is  called),  j 
have  now  six  important  stations  u-tthin ' 
this  district.  And  it  has  been  unentered 
by  any  others  except  the  Friends,  who 
have  a  Mission  on  Douglass  IsUnd.  The 
Methodists  have  taken  up  Oonulaska  and 
Unga  1  the  ISaptisls,  Kodiak  and  Afog- 
nak;  the  Episcopal  Church  h;is  a  station 
on  the  Yukon  River  at  Aiwik  ;  theSwed- 
ish  Missionary  Society  has  two  posts  ij 
one  at  Yakutat.  the  other  north  of  St. 
Michaels,  at  Vnalaklik.  while  the  Mora-] 
vians  have  their  Bethel  on  the  Kuskok- 
wim,  and  their  Ctrmel  on  the  Xushagak 
rivers.  In  addition  lo  these  is  the  New 
Meil.-ikahtia,  Mr.  I>uncan's  Mission  rr- 
nioved  from  Hritish  Columbia,  .nnd  a 
Church  uf  KngUnd  Miiilon  at  N'ulduk- 
ahyel,  on  the  Yukon  River,  making  aH 
total  of  eighteen  Protestatil  Slission^ 
stations  established  in  Alaska  in  less  than 
twelve  years.  ^ 

"  At  a  number  of  these  Missions  there^ 
arc    homes,    or    industrial    schools,    for 
native  children:  both  boys  and  {{iris  are 
received  as  pupils,  arc  fed,  clothcil,  cared 
for.    and    taught    by    the    missionaries. 
These  homes  .ire  supported  entirely  by 
the  churches  in  the  United  Slates  without 
any  guvenmicnt  aid.    At  Sitka  is  located 
the    only    industrial    training-school    in 
the   Territory  at   present.     It  also   was 
originally   a   church  school,  and   is  still 
eontrolled  and  in  large  p.in  supported  by  ^ 
the   PrcsbylcTLans,  who  ha\'c  put   up  iisfl 
numerous  Urge  buildings  at  ^re.-it  cost. 
But  it  now  rcceivesaid  from  the  (ioveiii- 
ment  in  le.icliing  the  trades,  allowing  a.fl 
certain  sum  per  year  toward   ihc  main- a 
tenance  of    100    pupils    under  training. 
They  have  had  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  pupils  the  past  year,  and  ihey  are 
receivrd  as  apprentices,  bound  to  remain 
until  they  arc  of  age  ;  ihc  girls  dgliTccrt 
years,  the  hoys  twenty-one-." 


A  t^hliiOBO  Temple  Id  S«n    Fraiielar*. 

Rev.  A.  C.  I'eck.  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  fi^ty  .VouHJntn  I'irnlttiH  .-f<ftivj//, 
has  lately  visited  a  Chinese  Josa  Teniplfr 
in  San  Francisco,  whicli  he  descnbcs 
follows : 
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[lis  A  l»i^xnd  papular  place  ofhrA- 
thcn  worship  in  Chinatown.  The  first 
thing  seen  xi  one  enters  Is  the  aubicrip- 
lion  U«t,  containing  the  n.iiiiet  of  tho«e 
who  hAve  nixde  tubacripLions  to  the  sup* 
port  of  the  idol. 

A  half  doxen  pieces  or  yellow  paper, 
three  inches  wide  by  tbinecn  inches  Ioitk. 
jiirc  the  names  of  those  who  contribute 
%\o  per  year.  Other  pieces  of  yellow  pa- 
per, not  so  Urge,  give  ihc  n.nmes  of  thoite 
who  pay  85  per  jcnr.  Then  there  are 
handreds  of  smaller  pieces  of  red  paper 
giving  the  names  of  those  who  pay  snialU 
eramounu.  These  are  all  pasted  up  in 
the  entrance  to  the  temple,  Tht  tcmjilc 
is  gorgeously  decorated  with  brilliant  col- 
ored silks  ami  elaborate  cirviiigs.  Joss, 
1  tittle  ugly  black  idol,  si  is  enthroned  high 
up  among  the  tapestries. 

A  worshiper,  upon  entering  the  leniplc, 
takes  up  an  iron  m.nllrl  and  sinkers  a 
heavj  bell  with  all  his  force.  This  is  done 
(0  awaken  Joss.  He  then  gr)cs  up  lo  a 
unall  plairomi  anil  takes  up  two  halT- 
found  crescent •sl^apcd  |ilcccs  of  woutl 
ibool  three  or  four  inches  in  length.  He 
throws  these  into  the  air.  If  they  strike 
,  ihc  platforni  with  both  list  sidrs  up.  or 
tjOlh  round  sides  up,  Joss  will  not  listen 
10  them  that  day.  and  tht^y  retire.  But  M 
ihe  pieces  of  wood  come  dawn  with  one 
flat  Side  up,  and  one  round  side  up.  then 
JM5  will  listen  ID  their  petitions  and  they 
continue  their  worship. 

A  roetal  vestel  is  then  taken  up  which 
oxiUtns  »  hiindrol  or  two  mcial  strips 
afcoui  eight  inches  long,  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  wide,  and  very  thin.  These  arc  shaken 
ip,and  when  oncappearsa  little  above  the 
ctbcrsit  is  drawn  out, and  anumbcr  which 
it«Titlen  on  it  corresponds  to  a  number 
i-i  a  book  ill  the  hands  of  the  priest. 
BTiaiever  is  written  opiwsitc  this  number 
i»lhe  answer  which  Joj«  gives  to  the 
(oref  of  ihc  petitioner.  Wc  purch.iscd  n 
toalc  containing  the  history  of  the  w;ir- 
jwl  of  the  Chinese,  fur  rdtccu  cents. 


ft*tlo«k  «f   (lie  Kew  7l«xlca  niniloD. 

Rt\.  T.  U  Wiluic.  Superintendent  of 


I      dr  New  Mexico  Mission,  writes  as  fol- 

L   lw»; 

^H  "The  New  Mexico  Mission  is  enjoying 
» jear  o*  steady  and  hcnilhly  growth.  The 
■inter,  which  haa  been  unfavorable  for 
the  holding  of  revival  mcclings  through- 
out the  whole  counlr)'  because  c(  the 
({Mlenuc  of  influenja,  ha»  bc*n  «sp«cially 
where.  Where  a  church  has  but  a  small 
lc««  ol  workers  lo  asxist  in  special  «r\-- 
tra  Ihc  absence  o(  a  (cw  of  them  will  be 
wfGeicni  to  !.eriously  cripple  t(  not  to  pre- 
"tm  such  efforts.    Some  of  our  pastors 


were  compelled  to  close  meeimgs  which 
bcg.^n  with  promise  of  tuccesf.  Yet  the 
harvesi  has  not  passed  without  some 
garnered  sheaves.  At  three  or  four 
points  sinners  have  been  convened  and 
added  to  the  Church.  At  I^s  Vegas 
Brother  A.  Hoffman  held  a  meeting  of 
sevemi  wccrks'  duration,  the  results  of 
which  were  forty  accessions  and  nearly  as 
many  converiiont.  He  han  puithed  ever>' 
other  depaitment  of  church  work  u-ith 
e^iuaJ  success. 

"At  Silver  City  Brother  R,  E.  Pierce  b 
now  enjoying  a  blessed  work  of  grace. 
Brother  ].  M.  Rice,  o(  Katun,  assisted 
Pastor  Wright  at  Athuquertiue  for  two  or 
three  wei-k^i  There  were  some  conver- 
sions and  accessions,  but  the  revival  was 
not  wide-spread.  New  Mcjcico  has  never 
had  such  a  sweeping  revival  m  now  and 
then  has  come  to  the  Church  in  Ihe  East ; 
but  it  is  sure  to  come  sonietitnc.  We  are 
working  and  praying  for  it, 

"The  pfrsonne!  of  the  Mission  is  in- 
ferior to  none  In  the  Church.  We  have 
men  of  culture  and  consecration,  the  peers 
•if  the  pastors  o(  any  other  Church  in  the 
Tcrritor)-.  Most  of  thctn  arc  here  to  stay 
and  plant  Methodism  upon  sure  found.i- 
tions.  Oac  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  our  progress  hat^  been  the  fre- 
quent changes  in  the  pastorate.  Men 
come  from  our  oklerConfcrences.  where 
the  conditions  arc  entirely  different,  only 
to  become  discouraged  in  a  few  months 
and  return,  possibly  without  even  giving 
the  superintendent  notice  of  tlieir  mnvc- 
menis.  We  should  have  an  Annual  Con- 
ference organization  through  which  ihc 
men  might  be  held  in  the  field.  As  ii 
is  it  is  altogether  too  easy  to  pull  up  and 
leave.  We  have  in  the  two  Missions, 
Spanish  ny.A  English,  more  th.in  the  re- 
quired number  of  men.  By  the  union  of 
these  two  forces  an  Annual  Conference 
could  be  organized.  Then  with  two  di^ 
iricts  and  two  district  Conferences  ihe 
whole  work  could  be  operated  satislac- 
torily,  or  the  Spanish  work  might  still  be 
run  as  a  separate  Mission,  while  its  mem- 
bers belonged  to  a  New  Mexico  Confer- 
ence insiead  of  the  Colorado,  as  now.  As 
it  is  ai  present  the  members  of  ihc  Spanish 
Mission,  with  (cw  execplions.  know  noth- 
ing about  ihc  workings  of  an  Annual  Con- 
ference. 

"The  problem  which  more  than  any 
other  perplexes  us  just  noWishow  to  main- 
lain  an  insliluliun  of  learning  in  the  Tcrri> 
lory  und«T  the  auspices  of  our  Church. 
ThcAlbu(iucri|ueCollegewas  started  three 
years  ago.  The  dtiiens  of  the  town  gave 
the  project  financial  encouragement  with 
the  expectation  that  the  Church  would 
invest  money  in  permanent  buildings.  This 


has  not  been  done.  In  Ihc  purchase  of 
the  property,  the  furnishing  of  some  rooms, 
and  in  Ihc  running  of  Ihe  school,  a  debt 
was  incurred  which  now  threatens  to 
overwhelm  ns.  To  save  the  instiiutiun 
to  the  Church  we  must  have  help  from 
abroad.  Our  membership  Is  small  and 
poor  in  the  Mission.  The  school  is  a 
necessity  to  our  work.  The  public  schools 
of  the  Territory  amount  toalmost  nothing. 
The  Catholics,  largely  in  the  m.ijority,  are 
determined  that  there  shall  be  nothing 
heller.  The  work  of  education  mutt  he 
done  largely  by  the  churches.  The  Church 
that  has  no  schools  is  sure  to  be  left  be- 
hind. Our  sister  churches  arc  investing 
large  sums  of  money.  Methodist  youth 
must  not  be  compelled  lo  go  to  Catholic 
schools.  The  Albu(juen|ue  College  is  the 
only  institution  we  have  within  a  radius  of 
more  than  400  miles.  All  our  nishoju 
who  have  been  here  since  it  was  started 
have  hcarUly  indorsed  it.  Bishop  Bow- 
man especially  has  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  it,  and  ts  helping  us  in  our  emergency.' 
Wc  need  $$,000  immediately.  May  the 
Lord  put  it  inia  tht  heart  of  some  men  of 
means  to  come  speedily  to  the  rescue  of 
this  needy  school  of  the  Church  1" 


■in  .Ippwl  ror.ilbnqtierqne  Collrso*' 

The  Albuquerque  College,  the  only  in- 
slilulion  of  learning  under  the  .luspiccs  of 
the  .Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church  in  New- 
Mexico.  WAS  started  three  years  ago.un- 
dcr  the  direction  of  the  Sup«inlendcnt  of 
the  Mission  and  one  of  our  Bishops. 

In  the  purchase  of  the  property  and 
the  equipment  of  the  school  a  debt  wa» 
incurred.  It  amounts  to  nearly  $5,0001 
and  is  bearing  interest  at  t:  per  cent. 
The  college  Is  well  manned  with  instruc- 
tors and  is  doing  an  excellent  work.  It 
has  over  one  hundred  and  Ii  fly  students 
enrolled  this  year.  In  the  absence  of 
good  public  schools  in  the  Twrilory  the 
work  of  education  must  be  done  by  \\\v 
chuix:hes.  This  school  has  been  in- 
dorsed by  ftlshops  Bowman.  Warren. 
Fowler,  Foster,  .ind  Walden.  It  is  a 
ncccMity  to  our  work-in  the  Territory. 
It  must  be  maintained.  But  the  trustee* 
are  contemplating  closing  it  for  want  of 
funds.  Wc  appeal  once  more  to  the 
churches  and  the  friends  of  ChriMian  edu- 
cation. 

The  Rev.  G.  P,  Fry.  of  ihe  Ohio  Con- 
ference, now  pastor  at  Sanic  F*.  has  con- 
sented 10  act  as  agent  and  has  gone  e.ist 
to  raise  money.  Wc  bespeak  for  him  lib- 
eral donations.  Funds  may  also  lie  %evA 
to  the  undersigned  at  Albuquerque.  New- 
Mexico. 

T.  L.  WiLTSIE. 

Prts,  Board  of  7>  uttMt. 
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PROTEST  AGAU\ST   THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  CHINESE  BILL. 


HtiiUiEniitlau  ani)  lili-otl»u. 

The  Rev.  0.  H.  Tiffany.  D.D..  on  ac- 
counl  of  his  removal  to  Minneapolis,  hat 
resigned  as  a  member  of  ihe  BoanI  of 
Man.ifjcrs  of  the  Missionary  Socieiv.  and 
Rev.  J.  M.  Rdil,  D.D..  h;i5  been  ciceted 
10  fill  ih«  vacancy. 

Kelurn  Xravrlliut  KspruBCs   ur   JUIb* 
•lcinMrl»a. 

The  question  arising  :is  lathe  expenses 
of  missionaries  reluming  Iq  ihc  United 
Slates  from  India,  the  Board  of  Msn.igerx 
of  the  Miasionur)-  Sociel)'  on  Apiil  15 
adopted  the  following ; 

"When  niissionartes  are  entitled  lore* 
turn  from  our  foreifjn  fields  at  the  expense 
of  the  Missionary  Socicijr,  ihcy  shall  refer 
the  matter  of  their  route  to  the  treasurer, 
corrcjjwridinff  sccrctarj'.  and  prcsidinE  cl- 
<ler  concerned  in  such  Coi>ference  or  Mis- 
sion, and  the  above-mentioned  persons 
shall  be  a  cominiticc  to  decide:  hy  wh^i 
route  and  ship  the  panics  shall  return.  If, 
when  this  is  so  deciilcd  liy  ihe  above  com- 
mittee, the  returning  miisionar)- is  willing 
to  accept  the  iimount  of  money  rccjuirti! 
on  the  designated  route,  and  go  by  same 
other  route  for  his  uvrn  personal  prefer- 
ence, he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive 
for  his  expenses  a  larger  sum  than  the 
.imouni  named  by  the  above  commiticc." 


■■rolrkt 


aSMlnil    tlic    Fmbbkso  of    tli« 
<:llltK-iie  Hill. 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Mission- 
ary Society  of  the  MethudisI  Episcopal 
Church  at  it*  meeting  on  .'^pril  15 
unanimously  adopted  (he  follnwing.  and 
directed  that  it  shoiiLd  be  signrd  by  the 
president  .md  si-creiiiry  and  forwarded  lo 
Senator  Rvaris  for  presenution  to  ihe 
Senate : 

To  m*  UKiTSti  Statti  Smurt,  Waeiukcttoh,  D.  C. 

The  Boacft  of  MjiriKgn^  of  Ihe  MtHion«r)r  Sccwiy 
of  iti*  Mciticditl  KpiMoiul  Church  uiatkJjr  pfo- 
IMI  i^Bit  Ibn  pauaae  of  Ihs  bill  (H.  K.  !>.«»} 
•ihuti  [iniTldet  for  the  ilcparlaliuii  or  imprliKininEat  iot 
five  ycun  of  rhliici«  pcruoi  round  In  ihU  couolry 
aftei  tbc  (inl  of  S<|>tc[nl>cf  iital  wiihoui  ■  Mcttd  L-atc 
fiomlhe  ten*u»BnunieT*T"^  Wliilcwc  nKtigniic  ihifel 
tK«  aoicndinfatt  pn>|fo*Ml  Vy  the  S«nnt«  Cuinmiitec 
■«nav*  iioaie  of  the  man  uujuii  fmtuMHof  ihcbill.  wc 
iNvinlteleu  fed  il  10  be  our  duly  to  praiai  carnally 
SE*i<i>t  'or  cnuiintnl  htikli  woulil  ImpriiOB  a  perv 
■i>D  fuuiid  ut>vi>  our  (tiit  wkheul  luch  kCdtlfkalc,  « 
if  bt  w«K  (ulliy  of  «  CriniE. 

The  cvnBJuucii  oaurM  of  unfvleiidljr  tepUnlloti 
aptn.i  (he  Chineie.  ftvik<ain(  aiiiirll  of  rctaliitian 
aauiiii<1i>  tlunnien  uii]  |mplc  of  China.  U  likrly  lu 
(WUili  illutiiumlr  tu  iiui  iiiluinnatiu ;iiid  mtrchuib 
in  Ihai  empire,  vilhln  wlinie  Iniitidi  (he  Meihoiliai 
CptkCH:rput  Clitirt:h  It's  ■nui)' llioiuanJ^  of  doltjtn.  iii- 
vckl«(t  tn  iriLuiun  [>rfnii>eL.  Wc  mokt  cniptatii^a.tl)' 
pnteil  MIiinEt  uddiiiciul  Icfiilnllon  la  lhi>  line,  mil 
Inibt  upon  li  ihii(  II  Ih  Ilia  duty  of  a  Chrl'llan  Bov- 
ernmcnl  10 keep  Kood  falttt  in  rcs«i]  to  the  ucalla 
(KMT  eilillnf. 

W«  ItcnmIi  youi  hoDOtable  Iwilj'  lo  Ualcn  tu  lh« 
«afr,e«(  proleilt  wlitch  tiuve  jilnudy  b««D  ^aw  by 
Chridikit  Confennm  i>l  diffcniiL  deiiominalLoBs.  anl 
lioi  allDW  ibe  propmnt  bill  lo  becui.ie  a  Uw. 


Our  .nUalDiiarles  aud  maalUUB. 

The  address  of  Rev.  Levi  B.  Sdmans 
of  ibc  Mexico  Ih1i»&ion  1^  lnili.iiiapo!i.s.  Ind. 

Dr.  Parker  is  meeting  with  much  suc- 
cess in  his  evangelistic  labors  in  India. 
The  theological  school  at  Bareilly,  India, 
opened  the  spring  session  with  sixty  pu- 
pils.    ' 

Rev.  S.  Knowlcs  in  an  itinerating  tour 
in  India  bapiiied  Iweniy-live  persons  and 
gained  many  inijuircrs. 

Ur.  Thomas  R.  Jones  and  his  wife,  Mr* 
Stella  B.  Jones,  have  been  appointed  mis- 
sionaries to  North  China. 

The  address  of  Rev.  Dr.  A.  W.  Rudisill. 
formerly  of  the  India  Mi&sion,  is  aaog 
North  OiK-ert  Street.  li.illimore,  Md. 

Rev.  L,  C.  i»mlth  has  been  holding  n 
series  of  meetings  in  I'achtiniand  oihcr 
towns  in  Mexico  with  most  excellent  re- 
sults. 

Rcr.  J.  T.  McMaban,  of  India,  has 
some  excellent  lectures  on  India,  Islam, 
etc.  Their  dtlivcry  will  help  the  niis- 
slonarj'cause.     Misaddress  is  Lima.  N.  Y. 

The  appointment  by  the  Woman's  For- 
eign Misalon.iry  Society  of  Dr.  Rachel  R. 
Ucnn  as  a  mcdiciil  missionary  to  China  has 
been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Man-igcrs. 

Rev,  U.  C.  Chailis  write*  from  Loftcha. 
Bulgaria.  Feb.  iS :  "  Last  Sunday  wc  re- 
ceived six  persons  on  probation  and  (our 
in  full  mcmbciship." 

Rev.  Dr.  B.  H.  Badley  writes  from 
Lucknow,  India.  Feb.  4:  "Wc  expect  to 
have  a  good  year.  There  are  many  indi- 
cations that  the  people  aremovingChrist- 
war<\," 

Rev.  C.  R,  Thobum,  the  son  of  Bishop 
Thoburn,  of  India,  was  appointed  a  pro- 
fevsor  in  South-nest  KansiiK  College  at  the 
session  ol  that  Conference  held  in  March 
last. 

It  is  announced  that  Bishop  Thoburn 
expects  to  reach  the  I'nilcd  States  in 
July  nert,  to  see  what  can  he  done  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Calcutta  press  and  to  se- 
cure additional  teachers  and  preachers  lor 
India. 

Rev.  F.  \V.  Warne  writes  from  Cal- 
cutia  that  in  the  KindusLtni  work  in  Cat* 
ciiila  over  sixty  per  cent,  of  (he  member- 
ship attend  class- meetings  regularly,  and 
that  the  Bengali  work  in  Calcutta  and 
suburban  vilUgcs  is  cncoumgiiig,  and  the 
mcmhcrship  more  than  doubled  last  yc.ir. 

Rev.  Dr.  Win.  Burt  writes  from  Rome. 
March  18:  ■■  In  Ihe  places  where  we  have 
been  able  to  introduce  the  methods  and 
spirit  of  our  Church  the  Lord  is  blessing 
the  work  in  a  marked  degree.  At  Milan 
there  is  at  present  qaite  a  Tfvival  in  prog- 
ress, and  our  church  is  crowded  every 
night  with  anxious  listeners.  One  of  the 
studeniii  from  our  theological  school  iti 
there  helping  the  p-tsior.     Al  Florence 


our  work  is  taking  on  a  truly  Mclho<lisii( 
form,  and  the  people  are  beginning  to  irfl' 
of  ihc  good  things  of  God  in  their  own/ 
personal    experience.     At    Foggia    and 
Palermo,  aho,  in  spile  of  oppontion.  our  { 
work  is  very  prosperous." 


Prat«<aMai  mMii»iiii  ■■  Jkp«b. 

The  annual  siaiijiicsof  Mbsions  iftjl 
pan  have  just  been  published.  The  num- 
her  of  churches  is  now  274.  Of  this  num- 
het  isj  xre  reported  as  self-supporting. 
The  accessions  last  year  were  5,^3,  and 
the  total  membership  31,181.  The  con- 
tributions amount  to  $40,662.  and  the  in- 
crease during  the  year  was  $6,876.  The 
whole  number  of  missionaries  in  ibe  field. 
including  the  wives,  is  5:7. 


I 


niMdonary  I.ll(-rBtar«. 

Wc  regret  to    note   that   the   Chinet 
Ih-ange!iit,  of  New  York  city,  has  been 
discontinued. 

The  Dts  Moines  DiUrht  Tidings,  ed- 
ited by  Rev.  W.  H.  W.  Rces.  is  published^ 
iguartcrly  and  is  a  valuable  help  to  the  mis-^| 
«ion  work  in  the  Ucs  .Moines  Conference, 

The  Church  Extension  Society  of  ihc  • 
Methodist  Episcop.-d  Church  isenierpris' 
ing,     It  iasucs  ChrislitiHUy  in  Earntit. 
a  bi-monthly,  edited  by  Dr.  ICynett.  and 
Glad  TidtHgi,  a  bi-monthly,editcd  by  Dr.^_ 
Sjtencer.  ^| 

The  Baltimore  M^lfiodist  says  of  Li'tlU^ 
Missionary,  pnblishetl  bj  H  unt  &  Eaton ; 
■■  Those  who  use  it  as  an  infant-class  pa- 
per make  a  great  mistake.     It  is  a  lesson- 
le.-^r.     Any  school  can  double  its  olferingf^| 
by  u.ting  it  intelligently."  ^1 

Seeking  the  Hook  is  the  title  of  a  small 
sixteen-page  pamphlet  prepared  and  sold 
by  Mrs.  M.  W.  Bond.  446  Park  Avenue. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  It  gives  an  account 
of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  among 
the  Indians  in  Oregon  by  Drs.  Whitman 
and  Spalding,  and  the  establishment  of 
Protestant  civllixation  in  Ihe  Nonh-wesi. 
The  pamphlet  sells  for  10  cents. 

Rev.  J.  D.  Gllliian  writes:  "  I  am  sorry 
you  arc  misled  so  as  16  quote  II.  H.  Ban- 
croft's I/istaiy  of  Vlab  in  so  favorable 
a  light   as  lo  place  it  under  the  head  of 
Missionary  Literature.    It  issuch  a  history 
.ts   Ingersoll  wuuld  wrile  of  Chrisitanily 
in  America,  or  Sir  Lepcl   Uriflin  would  ^ 
respecting  ihe    same    in   India — entirelyfl 
unrehable."     Our  brother  is  misuken  aa^^ 
10  the  meaning  of  the  hc-idiiig  of  Mission- 
ary Literature,     By  it  we  mean,  in  part»^H 
any  thing  respecting  ihc  country  or  pco-^| 
pie  where  missions  arc  being  prosecuted, 
whether  wrillen  by  friend  or  foe  of  Chris- 
tian missions.     We  arc.  however,  pleased 
to  rcccivehis  comment  on  this  book  which 
wc  have  never  seen. 


Bufl«n«  R.  Smiih,  D.D., 
Ediwr, 


JUNE,   1890. 


Filth  Ave.  A  60lh  St., 
Htti  ■Vfifb  C.i». 
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THE  FIELD  IS  THE   WORLD. 


^octrii  a»b  .$ong. 


The  Field  is  the  World. 

^^Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations." — Malt.  a6-  ig- 
"  Beginning  at  Jemsalcm/'^Luke  94,  47, 

■■  Wait  lill  our  own  the  Gos|iel  have  received, 

For  wiih  our  own  we  surely  must  begin." 
'■Begin  and  finish?" 

"Well,  that  work  achieved. 
We  shall  have  leisure  to  call  others  in  ; 
'Go  to  all  nations '—j(WMctcAc»  we  allow — 
'  Beginning  at  Jerusalem  '  means  now." 

"And  yet,  meihinks,  the  two  commissions  blend 

With  one  another,  in  disiinctive  force. 
'  Go  to  all  nations  '  was  the  appointed  end, 
'  Beginning '  only  pointed  out  the  course. 
Beginning  only,  if  we  wait  to  show 
One  work  completed  we  shall  never  go." 

The  earliest,  holiest  teachers  of  Christ's  name 
Knew  not  this  truth  at  first.     They  would  abide 

To  finish  their  beginning,  till  there  came 
A  persecution.     Sainted  Stephen  died. 

Then  they  conimcnced  the  work  too  long  deferred, 

And  "all  Samaria  received  the  word." 

The  world  henceforth  must  be  their  mission  field  ; 

All  nations  then  meant  every-wherc.     They  thought 
Asia  and  all  its  provinces  should  yield 

Space  for  their  next  beginning,  and  they  sought 
To  preach  the  Gospel  there;  but  they  forgot 
Their  first  mistake.     "God's  Spirit  suffered  not." 

They  must  go  on,  their  mission  field  the  same — 
All  nations  and  all  countries,  one  and  all, 

Europe  and  Asia,  have  an  equal  claim 

In  Christ's  great  sacrifice  and  gracious  call ; 

And  if  they  doubted,  God  removed  the  doubt ; 

Lo.  in  a  vision  was  their  course  laid  out. 

Thus  was  the  Gospel  spread  by  guiding  force, 
To  all  the  world  were  the  glad  tidings  shown ; 

Well-proved  tradition  marks  its  further  course. 
In  far-off  regions,  then  but  little  known  ; 

And  now,  as  every  land  is  open  laid, 

Christ's  name  is  preached,  and  Christ's  command  obeyed. 

And  did  those  earliest  teachers  cease  to  care 
For  those  with  whom  their  toils  began  ?     Not  so. 

Compelled  lo  travel  on,  ijpr  linger  there. 
Beginning,  but  not  ending,  well  we  know 

How  graciously  they  sent,  in  love  to  them. 

Alms  and  oblations  to  Jerusalem, 

And  this,  then,  is  our  lesson.     Every  day 
We  find  some  work  which  we  must  not  refuse. 

And  we  must  do  such  work  as  best  we  may ; 
Yet  must  we  never  quote  it  to  excuse 

Our  cold  neglect  of  Christ's  supreme  command— 

"Go  forth  and  preach  my  name  in  every  land," 

— /".  W.  M. 


WiaxX^,  WLaxV,  ^torg. 


The  Situation  tq  Africa. 

The  Baptist  Missionary  Magazine  gives  the  following 
excellent  review  of  the  present  situation  in  Africa,  espe- 
cially as  related  to  European  control  arid  influence  : 

"  At  the  north  the  French  Government  is  strengthening 
its  position  and  extending  its  control  into  Algeria  and 
the  adjacent  countries.  By  means  of  artesian  wells  por- 
tions of  the  northern  edge  of  the  Desert  of  Sahara  have 
been  irrigated  and  made  inhabitable.  Railroads  have 
already  been  constructed  and  are  being  extended,  and 
so  the  desert  is  being  made  to  blossom.  These  aiid 
other  measures  promise  that  the  time  will  come  when 
the  great  African  desert,  like  the  great  American  desert, 
shall  be  reduced  to  very  narrow  limits. 

"The  larger  openings  in  other  parts  of  the  continent 
have  withdrawn  the  attention  of  the  world  to  an  extent 
from  Senegambia  and  Liberia;  but  the  developments  in 
the  Niger  basin  are  of  exceeding  interest.  The  Royal 
Niger  Company,  which  has  the  control  of  the  trade,  has 
placed  a  tax  of  fifty  per  cent,  on  imported  liquors.  They 
have  done  this  in  the  interest  of  legitimate  commerce, 
which  is  greatly  injured  by  the  demoralizing  effects  of 
the  rum  traffic  ;  and  they  are  using  their  influence  with 
those  who  have  control  of  other  sections  of  the  West 
Coast  to  secure  a  uniform  measure  of  restriction  on  the 
importation  of  alcoholic  liquors.  The  railroad  from 
Senegambia,  which  has  been  projected  into  the  interior, 
when  built  will  open  a  large  section  of  the  western  Sou- 
dan to  commerce, 

"  In  the  Cameroons  country  the  Germans  are  taking 
active  steps  to  develop  and  improve  their  newly  ac- 
quired territories.  Eastward  is  the  largest  tract  of  un- 
explored country  in  Africa,  Expeditions  have  already 
penetrated  this  tract  to  some  distance,  and  others  are 
pushing  forward  ;  so  that  it  is  probable  we  shall  soon 
have  some  definite  knowledge  of  the  vast  area  lying  be- 
tween the  Cameroons  on  the  west  and  the  Mobange 
afHuent  of  the  Congo  on  the  east.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  German  occupation  has  not  been  favorable  to 
the  Missions  of  other  nations,  but  the  German  mission- 
ary societies  are  showing  much  vigor  in  taking  up  and 
carrying  on  the  work  for  the  natives. 

"  In  the  Congo  region  we  find,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
center  of  development  and  promise.  The  French  are 
acting  vigorously  in  the  exploration  of  the  large  and  at- 
tractive territory  which  has  fallen  to  their  share  to  the 
north  and  west  of  the  Congo,  and  the  French  Evan- 
gelical Missionary  Society,  as  well  as  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics, are  engaged  in  the  missionary  work.  The  Portu- 
guese seem  to  be  doing  little  in  an  official  way  to  open 
up  their  territory  ;  but  its  natural  advantages  are  attract- 
ing explorers  and  traders.  The  Congo  Free  State  is  by 
far  the  most  influential  factor  in  the  future  of  the  Congo 
Valley.  The  surveys  for  the  railroad  from  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  Lower  Congo  to  Stanley  Pool,  at  the- 
head  of  Livingstone  Falls,  are  completed,  and  a  practi- 


IffE  SITCATWN  /N  AFRICA 


C4b)e  way  is  found  ai  some  distance:  soutli  of  the  river. 
avoiding  the  ttumcrouii  ravines  which  make  the  present 
Toute  of  travel  so  difficult. 

"There  art;  ;ilre.idy  ten  or  eleven  steamers  on  the 
Upper  Congo,  with  hcad-i|uartcr3  at  Stanley  Pool.    Two 
[■of  tlic&c  arc  missionary  vcisvls  belongin)^  to  the  English 
[and  Americ.in   Kapliiis,  who  have   inleresiiiig  .ind  ^uc- 
rrsaful    missions    in  tin;  valley.     One    belongs  lu   lite 
French  Colonial  Guvcrnmcnc,  and  the  others  are  about 
rqually  divided  between    the    Free   State  and   coin> 
tnercial    companies — Knglish,    Dutch,    and    American, 
Coinuanieii  have  recently  been  foniied  for  establisliing 
^general  stores  on  the  Congo,  where  every  thing  rec|uired 
for  life  in  Africa  may  be  purchased,  and  also  for  con- 
ducting a  regular  transport  service   bcLttccn   the  1-ower 
Conjjo  and  Stanley  Pool,  pending  the  construction  of 


a&sa,  is  found  at  present  a  very  &ad  state  of  affairs. 
The  Arab  Blavc-dcalers,  exasperated  by  the  influence  of 
the  Scottish  Free  Church  MJ^^ioni  and  the  African 
I.akes  Company  aj^ainst  their  traltic.  have  begun  an  open 
warfare  U|Xin  them  and  the  native  territories  under  their ' 
infl;iencc.  The  missionary  work  has  been  brought  to  a 
practitul  standstill,  and  the  lives  of  the  missionaries  and 
Chri>itans  put  in  jeo|)ardy.  The  prospect  has  been 
dark;  but  hope  appears  in  the  fact  that  the  Stilian  of 
Zanzibar,  through  the  inHuence  of  the  European  consuls:, 
has  sequestered  the  property  of  these  warlike  Arabs  .tnd 
called  ihcm  lo  account  for  their  acts.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  will  put  an  end  to  a  state  of  things  which  has 
been  most  deplorable,  both  in  its  influence  on  misi^ion 
work  and  in  the  devastation  and  depopulation  of  targe 
Sections  of  territory. 


ro«r  Of  BAKAKA.  Moirm  of  the  Congo  kivbr. 


the  raitroiad.  In  the  U|iper  Congo  A'"alley  the  n.itives 
arc  realizinji;  the  hencfiis  of  the  improved  facilities  for 
commerce,  and  are  bringing  the  products  of  that  im- 
mensely rich  territory  lo  the  trading  stations  in  increas- 
ing quantities.  The  officers  of  the  State  arc  continuing 
the  exploration  of  the  territory,  and  every  fresh  expe- 
dition re%'eals  new  riches  in  products  and  people. 

'*0f  C.i|n:  Colony  there  is  nothing  recent  demanding 
special  attention  ;  but  among  the  Boers,  or  descendants 
of  the  Dutch  settlers,  there  is  a  growing  religious  inter- 
est, which  not  only  benefits  ihem,  bin  affects  mo-it  bene- 
6ciaUy  their  treatment  of  the  natives,  which  ha-*  hitherto 
been  generally  oppressive  and  cruel.  The  Missions  of 
the  .American  Board  in  Zululand  arc  progressing  most 
encouragingly,  white  those  to  the  north  of  ihc  I.impopo 
ha\x  been  hindered  by  war^  among  the  native  tribes. 
To  the  north  of  the  Zambesi,  in  th«  region  of  Lake  Ny- 


*'To  the  north  of  this  we  come  lo  the  territory  over 
which  Piermany  has  assumed  a  protectorate.  In  its  gen • 
eral  features  it  is  comparatively  well  known.  While  not 
a  desert  by  any  means,  it  has  nut  the  fertility  of  the 
Congo  V.illey  or  the  Soudan,  and  is  of  importance  as 
lying  in  the  route  to  the  great  lakes.  The  Germans  are 
doing  much  to  develop  iheir  acqui*ition,  and  German 
missionary  societies  liave  already  sent  seventeen  mis- 
sionaries to  this  field  since  it  became  Herman  territory. 
It  is  also  the  field  of  the  London  Society's  Mission  in 
eastern  cjuaiorial  .Africa,  and  of  several  stations  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  south  of  Victoria  Nyanirx 

"  North-east  of  the  German  territory  we  come  to  a 
section  of  country  which  has.  until  recently,  attracted 
but  liille  attention.  Lying  between  the  old  routes  to  the 
great  tiikes  u,nd  the  desert  land  of  the  Somalis,  mount- 
ainous, nnd  under  the  practical  control  of  the  fierce 


ticin  Ii3!i  fallen  to  an  English  company,  ttito  propose' 
develop  Ihcrc  a  Siaic  on  the  same  principles  a*  t) 
Cungo  Free  Slate.     These  two  Stales,  founded  on  prin-, 
(jiple^  of  morality  and  c>(|tiiiy  in  de;iltng  with  ihe  natives, 
will  undoubtedly  vltimaicly  joirt  their  borders  west  of  j 
Vii'tOTia  Xyanzo,  and  so  make  a  Konc  of  freedom  sod 
advaiired  civili2niion  acioss  Africa. 

"  When  these  icrri/orie*  on  the  Kast  Coast  are  l>Tought 
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jre  fully  under  niaiiAgoment  by  the  (lerman  and  En- 
glish Goveminenls  ihc  slave  liiidc.  wliirh  is  now  ravag- 
ing the  district-!  .tboiii  Lake  Tangsnyika,  will  necessarily 
cenw,  the  arliitrary  jiowcr  of  tlie  Kint;  of  Uganda  will  bi; 
checked,  and  the  fcililc  and  pujiiilous  ri:L:ian>>  of  the 
Upper  Nile  will  be  Jiiaiie  arcf.isiljle.  Very  reccully  an 
agreement  has  been  madelieiween  the  English,  GemiAn, 
nnd  French  Govcrnroenis  to  send  armed  vessels  lo  llie 
Kast  Coast  of  Africa  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the 
sl3VL--iridv.  The  country  of  the  ^omalis  and  (iailns  is 
almost  n  de!«rt,  and  will  not  aitnict  the  ;itientioii  of  the 
civiliicd  world  to  a  large  extent  until  oilier  and  more 
fnoductiv-c  |>ortions  of  Africa  are  somewhat  fullr 
developed. 

*'  About  the  Red  Sea  the  It.'ilian  Government  i<  seek- 
ing to  establish  m  least  a  port ;  but  it  is  still  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  exlri-mely  torrid  clim.aic  of  that  section 
will  allow  them  to  hold  iheir  position.  It  is  probntile 
ibac  Abyssinia  will  continue  for  a  long  period  an  at  pres- 
ent's kingdom  shut  up  in  its  own  territory,  with  little 
tnRiience  outside.  Kgypt  may  be  regarded  as  definitely 
settled  in  a  policy  of  cnlighlcnmrnl  and  rivi ligation,  not 
so  much,  perha|»s,from  preference  as  from  outside  and 
cotitroUing  inHuences,  which  are  certain  in  time  to  ex- 
tend to  the  Egyptian  and  easiem  central  Soudan,  with 
Ijcir  fertile  and  populous  IcrriioricH." 


Childrcii  urifiitrBi  Africa. 

ur  fAKsm  Kort;R  fcudcc. 

[One  at  all  familiar  with  the  condition  and  appearance 
'  the  mass  of  bovs  and  Rids  found  in  this  region  beforc 
be  coming  of  Christian  missionaries  would  scarcely  rec- 
nire  them  now.  so  wonderfully  h^ve  they  clianged. 
Mjiiy  of  the  children  who  are  now  regular  pupils  in 
be  mission  schools  had  been  stolen  from  their  hniucs 
Xfj  the  Arab  slave-dealers,  and  when  rescued  wore  set 
down  in  squads  of  women  and  children  in  «oine  uti- 
Kttled  grove,  with  little  food  and  clothing,  and  no 
shelter  except  such  booths  or  huts  as  they  were  able  to 
make  for  them&dves.  Their  miseratik  huts  were  not 
wfiicientlr  high  to  permit  ihcm  to  stand  erect,  and  their 
only  beds  a  pile  of  leaves  or  drjcd  gra.ss  ;  and  they  had 
become,  io  utterly  disheartened  by  niisforlimes  and  ill- 
treatment  that  few  of  them  had  cither  energy  or  intel- 
lect to  5trug(!l<^  '"to  a  bt-ller  life. 

Not  only  the  rescued  slaves,  but  nearly  all  the  people 
of  Central  Africa  have  been  found  sunken  in  ignorance 
ttid  sin,  debased  in  their  lives,  gross  in  their  tastes,  and 
wholly  destitute  of  any  means  of  moral  or  intellectual 
iJtveloproent.  About  the  only  'ikitl  or  energy  manifest 
was  that  ^hown  in  barricading  their  own  dwellings  and 
Mlliprs  against  their  enemies,  and  in  making  agf;rcs- 
lions  on  their  neighbors.  For  with  the  native  African 
*ir  is  the  business  of  life,  and  the  warrior  who  can 
thov  the  largest  number  of  tikiilU  of  his  human  victims 
nthcinan  enitlcd  to  the  higiic-^l  respect,  :ind  becomes 
Miobject  of  envy  among  all  his  countrymen. 


Recently  Miss  Fletnming  and  .Miss  (iordon,  two 
colored  tnissionarics  sent  out  by  the  Woman's  Itapiist 
Society  of  the  West,  have  had  a  house  built  on  a  hill  at 
Palabala  that  bears  of  the  name  of  XivH^a, "  place  of 
death."  This  name  was  given  long  ago  because  lltose 
condemned  .is  witches  were  brought  here  and  made  lo 
drink  a  deadly  poison.  The  missionaries  write  con- 
cerning the  people  of  Palabala  what  is  true  of  nearly  all 
the  races  of  that  dark  land:  "They  are  very  degraded, 
and  daily  the  dreadful  rum-traffic  is  dragging  them 
down  to  lower  depths.  To  look  at  the  work  from  a 
human  stand-point,  one  would  turn  away  in  dismay  ; 
bill,  toiling  on  in  Christ's  strength,  we  feel  sure  lliat  the 
ton*  and  daughters  of  Africa  will  be  brought  as  '  gifts  ' 
to  Him  tu  whom  the  Father  has  'given  ilie  heathen  for 
an  inheritance."*  ...  At  Vunda  the  people  had  never 
heard  of  Jesus,  and  at  first  ran  away  whi;n  Miss  Flcro- 
ming  would  have  told  them  of  ilie  gospel  met.sage  ;  and 
when  they  first  heard  lier  read  from  the  Bible  in  their 
own  language  they  were  greatly  alarmed  to  know  thai 
their  native  tongue  could  "be  talked  from  a  book." 
Vet  afrer  a  few  days"  instructiun  They  tiegged  hard  that 
the  missionary  would  slay  and  teach  tlieni  all  the  lime  ; 
and  Miss  Gordon  closes  her  letter  with  the  words; 
"  Pr.iy  that  we  may  Inng  be  spared  to  work  for  these, 
our  own  brothers  and  sisters,  whose  minds  and  hearts 
are  even  darker  than  their  faces." 

Yet.  despite  the  darkness  and  ignorance,  the  promite 
stjinds  sure,  "  My  word  shall  not  return  unto  mc  void  ;  " 
and  already  the  fruil  begins  to  appear.  Mi^s  Hamilton, 
one  of  the  northern  missionaries  on  the  Congo,  says  in  .1 
recent  letter:  "  I  wish  you  could  see  and  hear  the  Chris- 
tian boys-hcre;  they  arc  such  fine  fellows.  They  enjoy 
fun  as  well  as  any  boys  1  ever  saw, but  they  arc  thorough 
Christians.  They  go  about  with  us  as  interpreters,  when 
we  try  to  speak  to  the  pcople.and  they  enter  most  heartily 
into  the  work,  and  arc  always  ready  with  a  testimony 
for  the  Master.  Just  now  several  of  them  are  spending 
the  evening  in  my  rooms,  and  seem  to  be  very  happy. 
They  especially  enjoy  our  photograph  albumit:  and  the 
childien  here  all  seem  so  fond  of  pictures  that  I  often 
wish  we  had  a  much  larger  collection  for  iheir  benefit." 

.Another  missionary  tells  us  that  since  the  death  of 
the  old  king  uf  Palabala  the  people  are  much  more 
ready  to  listen  and  be  instructed.  They  often  h.ive 
ne.irly  a  hundred  children  and  young  people  come  xo- 
gether  in  the  little  schuol-house  where  the  meetings  are 
held,  eager  to  be  taught  ;  and  even  the  children  arc  not 
afraid  to  pray  in  public.  Their  prayers,  though  shor 
and  simple,  seem  to  come  fn»m  the  heart,  and  are  full* 
of  praise  to  God  for  having  sent  them  the  knowledge  of 
Christ.  They  understand  wliere  the  money  comes  Irora 
1(1  support  the  Mission,  and  they  do  not  forget  to  ask 
God  to  bless  all  Uiokc  who  send  it. 

.\  little  story  published  by  the  MistioHary  Heral.f 
shows  th.it  the  old  martyr  spirit  still  abides,  and  some- 
times in  very  youthful  bodies  : 

"  A  little  slave  boy,  only  twelve  years  old,  sur])rise(i 
the  missionaries   one  Sunday  by  praying  in  the  boys' 
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meeting.  He  h:icl  not  been  counted  among  llic  con- 
vcils.  and  no  one  sccnicd  to  know  any  tiling  of  his  pre- 
vious history.  A  fcA"  days  later  a  feast  in  honoj  of  a 
departed  spirit  was  held  at  his  village,  and  ilur  cliicf, 
obscrvini;  that  this  boy  did  not  drink  bevt*  commanded 
liim  to  do  so.  The  resolute  little  fellow  refused,  and 
lemained  firm,  though  ihe  chief  tried  treats  and  taunts 
of  uU  sorts,  and,  sa  a  last  resort,  tied  him  and  l>e.'\t  him 
eroclly,  and  then  threatened  lo  s«ll  him  away  from  his 
]iC()])le,  and  to  a  noioriausly  wicVed  and  allusive  master. 
Some  of  the  old  men  then  inictfercd;  the  lad  was  re- 
leased iiiid  cauie  directly  to  the  Mission.' 

"'T)id  they  make  you  afraid  .*"  asked  the  missionnry. 


tcr  and  more  extensive  litcr^iure  made  available  at  ontc 
than  could  be  Translated  and  printed  in  these  multiform 
dialects  for  centuries  to  tome.  It  will  also  give  lo  these 
multitudes  of  children  who  arc  studying  English  sys- 
tc-matically  the  full  benefit  of  our  periodical  literatuK 
as  fast  as  they  are  able  to  read  it_  Referring  to  Thi 
Gosi'iii.  Ix  All  Lands,  Rev.  Mr.  Dcputie  says:  "It 
a  great  help  lo  us  in  oar  work  here,  and  wc  arc  vcr 
lliankfiil  for  ili  monthly  visits  to  our  home.  We  hav< 
in  our  f.iinily  sixteen  children,  wlio  are  all  Inierrsted  ir 
iis  contents,  though  three  of  the  native  children  arc  not 
yet  able  to  read  its  columi^s  :  but  they  mak^  up  in  look- 
ing at  the  pictures." 


■M\\.    Ci.'M^U    kMl.i;    1,KHH\     IMliLlilLH-l- 


'*'No,'  he  replied,  'there  was  no  fear  in  my  heart, 
Jesus  gave  me  strength.  They  may  tie  and  beat  or 
sell  niy  body,  but  ihcy  cannot  lie  or  kill  or  sell  my 
«oul.'  ■■ 

One  of  the  missionaries  at  Mount  Olive,  Liberi.i, 
speaks  of  the  way  in  which  (!hildrcn's  Day  is  observed 
among  the  native  schools.     He  says: 

"We  have  in  otir  schools  children  from  the  Pessa 
tribe,  from  the  Congo,  and  from  the  Gohih  while  the 
tribe  immediately  around  us  is  known  as  the  liassa 
tribe.  So  we  do  not  make  any  translation  of  our  books 
into  their  languages  ;  but  we  are  endeavoring  to  tradi 
(htm  all  ti>  speak  ami  rcail  Etglhh.  which  will  be  the 
common  medium  of  commtmicot'on  between  these  vari- 
ous tnhcs," 

Much  lime  and  expense  will  thus  be  Mvcd,  and  a  be:- 


Afier  the  sermon  on  Children's  Day,  and  some  re 
marks  that  were  especially  addressed  to  the  scholars*! 
Mr,  William  H.  Fish  took  charge  of  the  meeting.  He 
is  a  native  of  the  Bassa  tribe,  who  was  converted  and 
educated  in  the  country,  and  is  now  the  efficient  and 
very  exemplary  superintendent  of  the  Sahbath-bchi^ol  at 
Mount  Olive.  He  arranged  and  carried  out  on  this 
occasion  an  excellent  programme  of  exercises,  in  which 
all  the  (■hildrcn  of  the  school  took  an  active  part  botV 
in  singing  and  recitations.     One  who  was  present  saysi 

"Several  interetiting  dialogues,  taken  from  Tut  Goa 
PFi.  Ix  .All  Lands,  were  spuken  in  a  manner  that 
tercsicd  all  who  heard  them," 

What  a  bleii»ed  comment  upon  the  efficiency 
Christian  missions,  and  especially  of  work  among 
children. 


Nceufs  nil  tlie  Congo  Hirer. 

UT    REV.  CEO.    CAMERON',   OF   STANLEY    POOL. 

Looking  down  river  from  ilie  corner  of  UndcHiill 
Gardens,  a  tine  vitw  is  had  oT  thr<:i:  or  four  miles  of  iis 
cotine.  Tliough  it  is  her*  sc%'cn  miles  lower  Ihan 
Vcllala  FalU — the  last  of  the  l.ivingilone  Falls — the 
water  is  still  rushing  along  very  swii'ilj-.  perlia])*  making 
as  many  as  ten  knots  an  liour  when  iji  full  Hood. 

l^ooked  at  from  the  hill,  it  has  a  suspiciously  smooth, 
gLxMy  appc-irancc,  but  when  one  is  closer  it  is  Srccn  to 
be  eddying  and  foaming  in  numlicrk-ss  whirlpools,  many 
of  them  large  enough  to  endanger  canoes  or  small  boats 
Trnturing  Kithin  their  reach.     It  is  at  this  point  scarcely 


graph  from  which  the  Uliistraiion  was  copied  was  taken 
at  low  water;  hut  when  the  rivet  is  high,  and  the  water 
rushes  with  terrific  fury  through  some  of  the  narrow 
gar^esL,  the  srene  is  much  wilder,  and  nothing  but  being 
there  one's  self,  hciriiig  the  roar  and  seeing  ihc  rush  of 
the  waters,  can  give  any  true  iden  of  its  grandeur. 


A   ltrav<>  (oiigu  ICci). 

There  never  wa«  a  more  touching  story  of  filial  de- 
votion than  that  told  by  a  Congo  chief,  Esuilaka,  to 
Capt-iin  Coquilhot : 

"Vou  know  the  big  island  near  my  town,"  he  said. 
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a  mile  broad,  but  what  it  tacks  in  breadth  is  made  up  in 
•depth,  it  being  so  deep  as  to  be  practically  unfathomable. 

The  hills  vary  from  about  150  feet  above  the  water 
level  to  tliree  or  Four  limes  that  height ;  the  one  on 
whirh  the  station  is  built  is  170  feet  above  the  river, 
while  just  opposite  it  a  fine  bhiff  (not  shown  in  the  en- 
graving), rising  sheer  up  from  ilie  river  to  a  height  of 
about  600  feel. 

When  it  is  added  that  ihc&c  hilh  are  rocky  and  sterile, 
and  that  there  are  many  more  such  hills  between  the 
l-wer  river  and  Stanley  Pool,  it  will  be  re.idily  under- 
wood that  the  finding  of  a  proper  track  for  (he  proposed 
railroad  is  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty. 

The  Vctlnia  Cataracts  arc  the  first  of  a  series  of  some 
thirty-two  which  render  navig.ition  between  Underbill 
.and  Stanley  Pool  an  utter  impossibility.     The  photo- 


"Well,  yesterday,  soon  after  the  sun  came  up,  one  i>( 
my  women  and  her  little  boy  started  for  the  island  in  a 
canoe.  The  boy  is  about  twelve  years  old.  He  wys 
that  while  his  mother  was  paddling  Rhe  saw  something 
in  the  water,  and  leaned  over  to  look  at  it.  Then  he 
saw  a  crocodile  sciicc  liis  mother  and  drag  her  out  of 
the  canoe.  Then  the  crocodile  and  the  woman  sank 
out  of  sight. 

"The  paddle  was  lying  in  the  canoe.  The  boy 
picked  it  up  10  paddle  back  to  the  village.  Then  he 
thought.  '().  If  I  could  only  scare  the  crocodile  and  gel 
my  mother  back  '. '  He  could  tell  by  the  moving  waters 
where  the  crocodile  was.  He  was  swimming  just 
under  the  surface  toward  the  island.  Then  the  boy 
followed  the  crocodile  just  as  fast  as  he  could  paddle. 
Very  soon  the  crocodile  reached  the  island  and  went  to 
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land.  He  bid  the  woman's  body  on  the  ground.  Then 
he  went  back  lo  the  river  and  swam  away.  You  know 
why  he  did  thi^?  He  wjntcd  his  mate,  and  started  off 
tn  iind  her. 

"  Then  the  Ultlc  boy  paddled  fast  to  where  his  mother 
was  lying.  He  jumped  out  of  the  boat  and  ran  to 
her.  There  was  a  big  woiind  in  her  hrea*t.  Her  eyes, 
were  shut.  He  fell  sure  that  she  was  dead.  He  is 
strong,  but  he  could  not  lift  her.  He  dragged  licrbody 
to  the  canoe.  He  knew  the  crocodile  mi^ht  come  back 
any  minute  and  kill  him,  loo.  He  used  all  his  sirengih, 
Liitle  by  little  he  got  liis  mother's  body  into  the  canoe, 
Then  lie  puaht:d  away  from  the  shore  and  stancd  home. 

"We  had  not  seen  ihe  boy  and  his  mother  at  all. 
Suddenly  we  heard  shouling  on  the  river,  and  we  saw 
the  boy  paddling  us  hard  as  he  could.  Every  two  or 
three  strokes  he  would  look  behind  him.  Then  we  saw 
a  crorodile  swimming  r;i6t  toward  the  canof.  If  be 
reached  it,  you  know  what  he  would  do?  He  would 
upset  it  with  a  blow,  jind  Loth  the  boy  and  his  mother 
would  be  lost.  Eight  or  nine  of  u-c  jumped  into  canoes 
and  started  for  the  boy.  The  crocodile  had  nearly 
overtaken  the  canoe,  but  we  reached  it  in  lime.  Wc 
scared  the  crocodile  away,  and  brought  the  cartoc  to  the 
Aore.  The  boy  stepped  out  on  the  ground  and  fell 
down,  he  was  so  frightened  and  lircd.  We  carried  him 
into  one  of  my  huts,  and.Took  his  mother's  body  in  there 
:oo.     ^^*e  thought  she  was  dead. 


"But  after  a  little  while  she  opened  her  eyes.  She 
could  whis|K-r  only  two  or  three  words.  She  asked  for 
the  boy.  We  laid  him  beside  her  on  her  arm.  She 
stroked  him  two  or  three  limes  with  her  hand.  But  she 
was  hurt  so  badty  !  Then  she  shut  her  eyes  and  did 
not  open  them  nor  speak  again.  O,  how  the  little  boy 
cried!  Hul  he  saved  his  mother's  body  from  the 
crocodile." 

CoiiT«r>iii>ii  ofa  Feniali' Witch  Oortor  lu  Africa. 

Rev.  O,  Watkins  wriie*  from  South  Central  Africa  of 
a  witch  doctor  who  came  to  hear  the  Gospel  when  he 
visited  Sw.iziland  in  1885: 

"She  came  to  the  service,  but  sat  on  the  floor  close 
to  the  door  so  that  she  could  go  away  at  any  moment. 
During  the  service  some  one  touched  her  and  at  once 
vhe  run  away.  Xext  day  Danie!  and  I  went  to  visit  a 
heathen  kraal  some  two  miles  distant.  There  was  a. 
great  fca&l,  and  rrowds  of  people  had  come  from  all 
the  country  round  to  celebrate  the  coming  of  age  of 
the  cliieTs  daughter.  This  female  witch  doctor  had 
been  sent  for  lo  perfoim  ecrlaiii  heathen  rites  and  go 
through  her  incantations  tn  make  the  girl  lucky  an 
keep  away  from  her  all  evil  spirits. 

"These  rites  had  been  performed  before  our  orri 
When  wc  got  there  the  great  heathen  dance  had  just 
begun.      All  the  women    and  giils  danced    Srst,  and 
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afterward  llic  men  and  yuutlts.  I  lnvc 
unlj  to  deal  with  the  female  dance. 
Th«y  were  all  in  ilieir  Ii^alhen  finory- 
aad  each  had  an  ^»t!gai  and  tUncing 
shield.  At  the  head  o\  the  dance,  and 
leader  of  the  whole,  was  the  female 
u-iich  doctor.  She  gave  the  Mep  and 
Ird  the  chartt,  uhich  ilit)'  nil  5ang  :ls 
b«y  danced,  recounting  ihe  bcaiily  and 
irtues  of  lh«  chiefs  daughter,  the  glory 
if  her  father's  house,  and  the  hippincss 
of  the  iDdn  who  should  kad  her  to  his 
kraal  as  his  bride. 

"The  wilch  doctor  was  decorated 
beyond  all  the  lest.  Her  body  was 
smeared  with  red  day  nnd  her  luir 
done  into  long  bags  whtth  Ining  all 
iDund  her  head  and  face.  On  her 
arms  and  legs  she  had  rings  of  beads 
ind  wide  rings  of  bra^s.  In  one  hand  she  held  a 
iatile-ax  .ind  in  the  other  u  shield,  itut  what  made 
licr  so  awful  in  the  ey«s  of  the  heathen  was  that 
around  her  neck  and  waist  hung  all  those  dread 
cliarms  used  in  witchcraft,  by  whiLh  they  believed  she 
could  discover  every  secret  thing,  from  a  lost  child  to 
i  murderer. 

"As  she  jumped  and  leaped  and  shouted,  as  she 
changed  the  chant  and  step  of  the  da.ncc,  she  seemed 
like  one  possested  of  devils.  As  1  gazed  upon  her  I 
wondered  if  it  was  possible  to  save  a  woman  like  her. 
My  heart  went  up  to  God  thai  his  diving  Spirit  might 
draw  even  her  to  Christ. 

"  Last  Tuesday,  when  the  people  came  to  salute  inc, 
[  noticed  one  woman  was  very  much  affected  when  [ 
'j[ioke  lo  her :  and  then  Daniel  told  inc  tkh  ik'im  the 
teiuh  y^v/tf'',  now  sitting  at  ibe  feet  of  jesus,  clothed, 
and  in  her  right  mind.  The  divine  Sjitrit  had  indeed 
cone  upon  her  and  she  could  not  Veep  away  from  the 
serviccN  and  she  often  cimc  privately  to  Mrs,  Daniel  to 
teD  of  the  burden  upon  her  heart. 
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"She  tried  to  pray,  but  said  tyhen  she  did  so  it  seemed 
OS  if  evil  sjiirits  were  dragging  her  away.  Often  when 
trying  to  pray  for  mercy  in  the  praycr-mcctiog  she 
would  rush  away  to  the  solitudes  of  the  mountains,  and 
there  wander  about  like  an  unquiet  spirit,  l.illlc  by 
little  more  light  came  lo  her  dark  mind,  and  at  last 
she  was  aMe  to  trust  on  Christ,  who  saves  to  ihe 
uttermost. 

"She  was  at  once  transformed,  and  her  life  was 
changed.  The  red  clay  of  heathenium  was  washed 
away  and  she  dressed  as  a  Christian  woman  with  her 
head  covered,  .\ll  her  charms  and  implements  of  witch- 
craft she  burned  with  fire,  and  would  not  throw  them 
away  lest  others  should  find  them  and  thereby  work 
wickedness.  Her  witchcraft  had  brought  her  great  gain, 
but  she  gave  up  all  for  Christ. 

"She  had  been  living  with  a  man  who  was  not 
her  husband  even  by  native  customs ;  she  at  once 
left  him  and  came  to  Mahamba  with  her  little  boy. 
She  is  now  very  poor,  but  very  happy,  and  she  works 
in  a  little  plot  of  ground  where  her  mealies  (maize) 
grow,  and  so  provides  for  herself 
and  child.  At  her  own  s]i«cial  re- 
quest she  wail  baptixed  '  Mary  .Mag- 
dalene," and,  like  that  other  Mary,  she 
loved  much  because  much  had  been 
forgiven. 

"  .'^s  the  humble,  joyful  woman  l>owerf 
her  head  as  the  baptismal  water  fell  upon 
her  face,  the  heathen  prc-scnl  stood 
amazed,  and  fear  came  upon  all.  Her 
ronvcrsion  and  baptism  have  confounded 
the  heathen;  in  ihrir  eyes  the  success 
of  the  Gospel  is  now  assured  j  nothing 
can  withstand  it.  In  many  a  distant 
heathen  ktaal  lo-day  the  story  is  be- 
ing t'fld  by  heathen  lips  lo  wondering 
heatheu  ears,  and  many  will  come  lo 
Mnhnmba  to  l;now  if  these  things  are 
so." 
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Tlie  Soudan  of  Aft-lra. 

BV    REV.    H.    GRATTAS   GUISSKSS,  IXU. 

Where  is  it?  Who  thinks  or  cares  about  ii?  Yet 
its  peoi>lc  number  fi^hty  t<*  ninely  millioiis;  nior*  peo|jle 
ihan  in  ali  ihc  Uniicd  States,  and  in  Nnnit  America. 

Every  body  knows  about  the  Congo.  Stanley  has  nude 
it  f.imoiia.  To  most  the  Congo  is  ''  ihe  New  U'orld  in 
Cenlr.il  .A.frica."  Yet  the  Soudan  is  greater  than  ihi: 
Congo  region  in  extent  and  population,  tt  is  a  newer 
world  in  Central  Africa,  and  an  older.  It  is  Icsskrown, 
less  explored,  than  the  Congo  region,  and  was  peopled 
«arlier.  It  is  far  more  rivilltcd  [h.in  the  Congo.  It  is 
not  wholly  heathen.     H.ilf  iU  pco|>le  tvorship  in  iheii 


The  Soudan  coitsKis  of  three  regions ;  a  Western  oni 
Kasiem,  and  a  CcntnL  W'eslcm  Soudan  is  the  rc^ic 
of  the  lordly  Niger;  Kasiem  Soiid.in  is  the  region 
the  upper  Nile,  and  Central  Soudan  is  the  region  round 
Lake  Tchad.  Tlie  Sr_>ud;in  is  the  iruc  home  of  ihe 
Vegro.  In  North  Africa,  not  of  the  Sahara,  the  people 
arc  Berbers,  Moors,  Arabs ;  tn  South  Africa,  including 
ihe  Congo,  the  ]>eople  are  Banitia ;  ii)  the  Soudan  the 
natives  are  Negroes.  The  Ai.nbs  are  innovator?.  They 
have  come  in  and  coniiUi:rcd,  but  arc  not  natives  of  the 
soil.  Tl^cy  have  acclimaitjtcd  and  arc  at  home  among 
the  sons  of  }iam  ;  they  proudly  rule  Ihcm;  they  semi- 
civilize  thcni ;  thi-y  hold  them  in  slavery,  but  they  do 
not  hft  liicm  up  lo  God. 
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way  the  one  living  God  ;  they  are  monolheists, 
Mohammedans ;  the  other  half — the  lower,  subject, 
conquered  half — arc  heathen.  Arab  monotheism  and 
negro  letichiym  are  mingled  in  Ihe  Soudan,  lis  people 
arc  of  mixed  blood  and  mixed  religions. 

The  name  Soudan  is  a  witness  to  the  mixture.  It  is 
an  Arabic  name,  and  means  '"  I..ind  of  the  Blacks."  It 
wiinesKcs  thai  ihe  land  of  the  Negro  has  become  .•\rab. 
The  Semite  and  the  Hamite  dwell  together  in  its  »unny 
plains, 

The  Soudan  lies  between  the  great  desert  of  Sahara 
and  ihc  vast  Congo  basin.  It  is  bounded  on  the  cast  by 
ihc  Indian  Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic. 
America  is  3,000  miles  broad  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco;  the  Soudan  is  half  as  broad  again — 4,500 
miles. 


In  the  Soudan  the  people  speak  a  host  of  languasel 
More  than  a  hundred  such  are  known  to  exist.      Th< 
tongues  are  a  Babel ;  a  confusion  of  sound<t,  uttering 
rea*on allien e*s  and  rifjhtticss  of  true  religion,  no  glad 
neBs  and  gratefulness  of  holy  praise. 

The  western  rampart  bounding  the  Soudan,  lunninl 
for  two  thou-iand  niik-s  parallel  with  the  Atlantic  coa 
line,  is  the  range  of  rhe  Konjf  Mountains.     The  eastei 
bound^ary  of  the  Soudan  proper  may  be  said  to  be  tl 
mountains  of  Abyssinia.     The  breadth   of  this   innri 
Soudan    is   about    ihat  of  the   United   States.     If  Si 
Francisco  was  on  the  Kong  Mountains,  New  York  woul 
l>e  in  Abyssinia,     In  all  this  Central  Soudan  there 
not  found  to-day  witnessing  for  Jesus  Christ  vm  t^ilmi, 
miisi»niiry. 

Travelers  have  crossed  tlic  Sniidan  in  all  dircctioi 
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They  liavc  gone  at  the  ri«l:  of  their  lives.  Many  of 
them,  like  Mungo  ['.irk,  Iinve  died  in  exploring  it.  They 
lave  left  their  tracks  and  traces  all  over  it.  Bui  the 
miisionary  of  the  cross  has  never  entered  it.  ^'he  Ar.al) 
Ms  gone  there.  He  luis  conquered  and  killed,  and 
twisted  of  Albh  and  Mohumnicd,  and  mulliplicd  houses 
»nd  wives  and  tlavcs;  but  the  messenger*  of  the  cross 
have  shunned  I  lie  region.  Tliey  have  not  cared  or  dared 
to  enter  it.  Merchants  have  gone  there ;  gold  seekers 
Live  gone  ;  hundreds  of  each  arc  gathering  the  riches 
of  the  land.  There  are  half  n  score  of  steamers  on  the 
Niger ;  there  is  a  Roys!  Niger  Coinp:iny  whicli  has  made 
iwo  hundred  treaties  wiih  the  Niger  chiefs  and  (luten- 
t»tcs ;  a  company  with  chartered  righu  and  government 
["iwers  ;  but  the  missionary  of  a  higher  Power  and  a 
noble  cntcrpriiM;  makes  no  .-illctnpt  lo  go  in  and  possess 
the  Und  for  Jesus  Christ.  Therfc  .is  a  mission  on  the 
lawer  Niger,  the  Oelta  region,  but  in  Central  Soudan, 
ilong  the  r.^oo  miles  of  ihe  Kivuorra  and  Jolib."-,  along 
Lhc  600  miles  of  the  Binuc,  in  the  mountains  u( 
.Vdainawa,  in  the  plains  of  the  Haussa  tribes,  in  the 
mjfgcd  ranges  of  Darfur,  in  the  forests  of  Kordofan, 
UDOng  the  teeming  tnilltons  of  the  Soudan  jiiopcr,  no 
ttitiionaries  are  found,  no  Gospel  is  proclaimed,  no 
Bibles  are  ficattered,  no  voice  is  lifted  up  to  cr)-.  "Be- 
hold the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of 
the  world." 

The  men  of  the  world  are  Ihe  heroes  of  the  Soudan. 

Travelers  have  been  heroic.      Distance  has  been  no  bar 

to  them.     Disease  and  death   have  proved  unable  to 

it  them.      Neither  love  of  friends  nor  fear  of  foe« 

:  I'^eo  able  to  di!is.iiade  them  from  their  fixed  resolve 

t:<Dt>cn  it  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  bring  its 

l>- into  contact  with  Ihe  civilization  of  surrounding 

But   the  heralds  of  salvation   have  feared,  or 

Komed,  or  forgotten  this  mighty  heritage  of   a  host  of 

l)Othcn  nations.     They  have  left  them  all  these  ages  to 

•he  reign  of  unmixed  darkness  and  unmitigated   de- 

prariiy. 

How  much  longer  shall  this  state  of  things  continue.* 
Hw  much  longer  shall  a  population  in  Central  Africa 
wjua]  to,  or  greater  than,  that  t>f  the  whole  of  Nonlt 
AaHricB  be  allowed  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  way 
tiflile?  How  much  longer  shall  the  command  of  him 
»hom  we  call  "our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  to  go  into  ail 
llic  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  be. 
u  ixt  as  the  millions  of  Central  Soudan  arc  concerned, 
neglected,  disregarded,  and  ignored  ? 

Vi'e  plead  for  these  neglected  millions.  We  raise  our 
Toices  on  their  behalf.  They  cannot  speak  for  thein- 
KhrcL  Distance:  nukes  them  dumb.  Sirangership 
silebces  them.  They  wander  in  moral  midnight.  They 
know  not  what  they  do,  Year  after  year,  age  after  age, 
licy  fall  and  perish  as  though  of  no  more  worth  tiian 
lie  withered  leaves  of  autumn.  They  have  died  by 
■aiHions.  and  none  has  cared  for  them.  Torrid  sun  and 
ivtq>ing  rain  have  bleached  their  bones  or  blanched 
■;-;iulcher9.  Melancholy  winds  Iiavemoancd  their 
■ti.       Keleniless  lime  has  rolled  over  their  genera- 
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tionfi  the  billows  oE  oblivion.  They  have  perished  from 
the  earth,  gone  into  a  dark  and  dread  eternity,  without 
ever  having  heard  of  Hini  who  died  and  rose  that  meni 
might  live,  who  was  lifted  up  (rora  the  earth  to  draw  all 
men  unto  Him,  and  who  cries  aloud  to  a  ruined  but  re-^ 
deemed  humanity,  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  am 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  gi\t  you  reM." 


The  Faiiu  Tribe  of  Hcstvrn  KMc%. 

DV   BKV.    AKTHL'K    W,    MAKLIKO,    OAHOUN. 

This  is  the  largest  irilie  with  which  the  Gaboon  ant 
Corisi-o  Mission  has  yet  come  in  contact  at  any  point. 
Until  recent  years  the  work  of  the  Mission  h.is  been 
almost  exclusively  among  the  Mpongwe  and  Benga  peo- 
ple. But  of  late  the  large  Fang  tribe  has  been  more  and 
more  pressing  itself  upon  ourattenlion,  as,  with  constant 
progress,  it  has  been  emerging  from  the  interior  regions 
and  establishing  itself  nearer  and  nearer  lo  the  coast. 
The  important  work  among  the  Mjiongwcs  and  Bengas 
is  still  continued,  as  before,  hut  the  Mission  has  felt 
called  upon  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  evangelizing  the 
Fang  tribe  also. 

More  than  twenty  years   ago  there  waj  an  isolated 
effort   made  on   behalf  of  these  people,  by  the  Kcv. 
Henry  Martyn  Adams,  a  devoted  missionary,  who  fronij 
his  station  at  Nengencngc,  up  the  Gaboon  River,  niad«i 
toun  still  further  inland  among  Ihe  Fang.     It  vra  his 
custom   to  start  out  in   a  small  canoe,  with  a  single' 
native  as  his  assistant,  and  a  supply  of  simple  food,  suchf 
as  rice  and    biscuits,  and  be   absent    for  one  or  two 
weeks  among  the  Fang — dwelling  in  their  huts,  associ- 
ating with  them,  picking  up  their  language,  committing 
it  to  writing,  and  endeavoring  to  communicate  to  them 
the  knowledge  of  eatvatioD  through  the  crucified  Son  of 
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GckI  Km  his  career,  closely  modeled  aflcr  that  of  his 
divine  Master  in  heroic  self-sacrifice  and  untiring  devo- 
tion lo  duty,  was  like  il  also  in  being  early  closed  by 
death.  Aficr  two  years  of  such  labor,  returning  one 
day  from  a  week's  absence  among  the  Fang  lowns,  he 
was  prostrated  by  2  severe  attack  of  fever,  which  very 
soon  Cennlnatcd  falally. 

But,  ihongli  thus  suddenly  removi'd,  his  work  did  not 
die.  The  three  thousand  Fang  words  which  he  had 
collected,  with  iheir  incanin.^s,  and  several  httiidrcd 
phrases  of  the  language,  had  been  vrritten  down,  aiuJ 
survived  him,  to  be  a  help  to  his  successor.  These  were 
partially  arranged  by  Dr.  Bushnell,  and  a  fcvr  yctrs  agu 
Dr.  Nassau  made  a  complete  leviuon  of  the  wboki  ar- 


patls  of  thq  river  only.  Now  the  towns  of  Ihcsc  people 
are  seen  at  close  intervals  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
river,  from  ils  soiirie  almost  to  its  mouth.  The  river* 
ivhicli  are  tributary  to  the  Gaboon  arc  also  known  to 
have  many  of  the  Fang  towns  upon  their  banks.  Andl 
the  great  slrcicli  of  forest  roimlry,  from  the  ctwst  lo 
distance  of  uboizt  two  hundred  miles  inland,  is  dollc 
with  ihem.  The  Fang  are  numerous  around  Kangwc, 
oil  [he  Ogovi  ;  and  Dr.  Nassau  is  among  them  at  TaU 
puga,  seventy  miles  further  up.  They  arc  frctjucntly 
seen  also  :it  the  norfhcrn  station  of  our  Mission — Bcnit 
— ivhere  ihcy  cmerjie  among  the  Bengas. 

Thiw,  on  the  whole,  it  is  known  that  lliey  occupy 
region  extending  about  two  hundred  miles  aortli  an 
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ranged  all  the  words  in  ilieir  exact  alphabelical  order, 
classified  the  phrases,  and  lutl  the  whole  printed  in  lliis 
coiintrj*.  ThuK  we  now  have  in  book-form  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  vocabulary  of  ihe  Fang.  In  addition 
to  this,  many  other  words  and  phrases  have  been  re- 
cently collected  by  missionaries  laboring  among  this 
tribe,  up  the  (iabodn  and  Ongovi  Rivers.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  has  been  translated  into 
their  language. 

As  regards  the  characteristics  and  customs  of  these 
people,  there  are  some  points  whii-h  deserve  special 
cncnlion.  They  arc  notably  cncrgciii:  and  coiiragcaus. 
This  is  shown  by  their  pressing  outward,  against  many 
obitacltrs,  from  the  interior  toward  tlie  coasl.  Twenty 
years  ago  a  Fang  was  rarely  seen  at  Ncngcnengc.  sixty 
miles  up  the  tiaboon ;  they  had  occupied  the  higiier 
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soiirh,  and  about   the   same  distance   from   the  coast 
ea%tward. 

In  occupying  this  toimtry  they  have  dispossessed  it^H 
former   occupants.      It   has   been,    to    a   large    extenti^^ 
through    warf.-ire  that  they   have  this  room  for  them-      1 
selves.     Jn  com]>.\rison  with  other  tribes  of  this  part  ofjfl 
Africa,  ihcy  arc  bold  and  fierce  fighters,  and  in«|iiTc^^ 
dread  wherever   they   advance.      These    facts  display 
other  (|  iialilics  than  energy  and  courage,  namelv,  aggres- 
siveness and  unscrupiiloiisness  which  characteriEc  these 
people  to  a  large  degree.  ^| 

As  regards  their  religions  ideas  and  practice*,  they 
acknowledge  God  as  Creator.     If  asked  who  made  ihe 
van,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  earth,  the  river,  the  trccs^fl 
etc.,  they  reply,  Xxftme.     This  is  their  name  for  God." 
Bui  there  is  Xioworshtf  paid  to  Xzame,  no  gratitude  for 
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his  loving  kindness,  no  evidence  of  any  thuiighi  that  he 
exercises  any  providential  cart  over  ihcJr  lives,  or  thai 
they  will  in  the  future  lie  required  to  give  to  him  an 
acroimt  of  the  deeds  dune  in  this  life,  and  receive  i  re- 
ward for  the  saroc,  sccordinj;  as  they  are  good  or  bad. 
In  ihem,  as  in  ali  other  sinners,  are  fulfilled  the  words 
of  the  Ajtostle  Paul:  "They  Icnow  God,  hiil  ihey  glo- 
rify him  not  aa  God,  neither  iire  thankful;  but  have 
become  v*io  in  their  iraapnalions."  These  last  wordi 
also  are  strikingly  exemplified  in  them,  in  the  vain 
things  which  ihcy  have  siihslitutcd  for  Cod.  Trust  in 
fetiches  or  charms  is    common   among  them.     These 


the  skull  is  taken  from  the  grave,  given  to  his  cldc.-t 
son,  who  takes  it  to  his  own  house,  and  places  it  in  some 
secret  corner.  Henceforth  no  one,  except  himself,  not 
even  his  wife,  is  allowed  to  see  it.  The  spirit  of  his 
father  is  now  supposed  to  have  a  special  care  for  the 
son.  If  the  latter  be  selling  out  on  a  journey,  he  has  a 
fowl  or  .1  goat  killed,  and  food  prepared.  This  he  him- 
self takes  and  deposits  in  private  before  the  skulL  The 
spirit  is  supposed  to  partake  of  the  refreshment,  and  to 
be  propitialed  toward  the  snn,  and  grant  him  protection 
in  his  journey  and  success  in  his  undertaking,  whatever 
it  may  be. 
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feticbes  are  sm.iU  articles  nurn  about  the  person,  and 
tu|>po»cd  lo  afEoid  protection  against  evil,  or  to  procure 
good  to  the  wearer.  One  kind,  for  instance,  is  sup- 
posed to  save  a  man  from  being  bcwitthcd  by  his 
enemy ;  another,  to  save  him  from  being  shot,  if  bi.i 
iv  (ires  upon  him;  another,  lo  enable  him  la  fire 
I  ^  It  in  his  turn,  and  kill ;  another,  to  enable  hint  to 
acquire  riches ;  still  another,  to  give  him  success  if  he 
goes  in  quest  of  a  wife. 

K  kind  of  worship  often  practiced  among  the  Fang 
Ttminds  one  somewhat  of  the  ance^lial  worship  of  the 
Chinese,  although  more  revolting.  It  is  called,  in  their 
UeguAge,  Beaift.  It  is  practiced  by  the  men  only;  the 
uii^ii-n  are  not  allowed  to  know  any  thing  about  it. 
'''<\v.-.\  a  man  has  been  dead  and  buried   for  some  lime. 


Such  prartices  as  these  show  the  degraded  state  which 
the  minds  of  these  people  are  in.  Dut  when  the  truth 
is  plainly  pre.ii.'hed  to  tlietn  a  change  takes  place  in  the 
minds  of  many.  These  old  superstitions  lose  much  of 
their  former  power  over  them,  and  even  from  these  fierce 
savages  some  have  come  out  into  the  full  light  of  the 
Gospel. 

Weet  An*[can  Idioms. 

nv  Ri;v.  DAvm  a.  uav. 

After  living  awhile  among  these  people  we  cannot  fail 
to  notice  the  eflbrts  of  these  languages  to  provide  from 
iheir  own  resowrces  names  for  new  objects  wl^Ich  n>jy 
be  brought  to  their  notice.     An   umbrella  is,   literally 
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translated,  a  "  sun  ketch,"  or  a  "  rain  ketch  ;  "  captain,  a 
canoe  king;  steamer,  a  smoke  canoe;  school,  a  book- 
place  ;  spectacles,  took  things  ;  bell,  a  bam-bam  ;  panta- 
loons, teg  cloth  ;  and  rum,  hot  water, 

Africans  have  but  few  abstract  ideas,  and,  tike  all  un- 
civilized people,  have  no  words  to  express  actions  of 
the  mind.  Identified  so  closely  with  nature,  they  see  in 
any  mental  process  only  a  reflection  of  the  world  about 
them,  and  therefore  express  themselves  almost  entirely 
by  the  use  of  Jigures  and  parables,  some  of  which  are 
very  striking  and  exceedingly  rich.  To  speak  to  these 
people  intelligibly  one  must  understand  thoroughly  these 
]>eculiar  expressions  and  be  very  familiar  with  their, 
modes  of  thought.  The  following  literal  translations 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  every-day  utterances  of  our 
natives. 

Staff  talk,  a  name  given  to  the  speeches  made  by 
anyone  in  a  court  of  justice,  the  speaker  always  holding  a 
staff,  which  is  handed  him  when  his  turn  comes.  When 
he  is  through  it  is  passed  back  to  the  presiding  officer, 
who  gives  it  to  the  next  whose  turn  it  may  be  to  take 
the  floor,  but  who  dare  not  open  his  mouth  until  he  has 
the  stick  ;  a  practice  which,  if  adopted  in  our  church 
assemblies  and  legislative  halts,  would  save  the  president 
much  annoyance  and  avoid  the  confusion  so  often  seen 
at  places  of  that  kind. 

One-leg-talk.  When  pressed  for  time  the  speaker 
is  often  made  to  stand  on  one  teg,  and  is  only  to  have 
the  floor  as  long  as  he  can  keep  that  position.  A  wit- 
ness may  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way,  especially  when 
inclined  to  be  too  talkative.  Audiences  and  congrega- 
tions at  home  may  take  a  hint  from  this,  and  the  rule 
be  applied  to  long-winded  orators.  The  idea  is  not  pa- 
tented, but  I  shall  expect  all  congregations  putting  it  in 
force  to  send  us  a  box  of  clothing  as  a  slight  token  of 
their  gratitude. 

Put  our  hands  in  cold  water  expresses  the  man- 
ner of  making  peace,  all  the  parties  at  variance  immers- 
ing their  hands  at  the  same  time  in  a  large  vessel  of  cold 
water,  of  which  each  one  must  then  take  a  drink. 

Put  a  log  in  the  path,  to  hinder  a  person  by 
placing  obstacles  in  his  way.  Hands  left  up,  denying  a 
man's  plea  for  mercy.  Heart  lay  down,  pleased  ;  heart 
get  up,  frightened  ;  we  drink  the  same  water,  we  are  at 
peace  ;  hard-headed,  stubborn  ;  woman-hearted  is  timid, 
and  when  a  man  tikes  to  boast  he  is  said  to  have  the  big 
head.  Thunder  is  sky  talk,  and  the  crowing  of  a  rooster 
is  chicken  talk. 

The  point  or  edge  of  any  iron  instrument  is  its  mouth, 
as  the  spear  mouth,  ax  mouth,  gun  mouth,  etc.  A  man 
said  to  me  last  week,  when  he  struck  his  ax  on  a  rock, 
"  Daddy  ;  dat  ax  he  mouf  done  bust.'.'  When  a  man 
t.ilks  to  the  point  he  is  said  to  have  a  sharp  mouth,  and 
wh«i  he  tells  what  may  get  him  in  trouble,  he  has 
"  spoiled  his  mouth,"  Any  one  talking  too  much  has  a 
long  mouth,  while  the  flatterer  has  a  "  sweet  mouth." 
Goods  that  have  been  stolen  are  said  to  have  "  gotten 
feet."  One  of  the  principal  duties  of  the  wife  is  to 
warm  water  for  the  evening  bath  of  the  husband,  hence 


marriage  is  called  a  "  hot  water  concern  " — a  term  which 
might  often  be  applied  in  other  countries  than  Africa, 
The  only  division  of  time  is  that  of  moons,  which  are 
generally  named  from  some  peculiarity  of  the  weather 
at  that  season  or  the  appearance  of  the  sky.  January 
is  the  "big  cool  moon,"  because  of  the  cool  nights; 
February  the  "  big  smoke  moon,"  Then  there  is  the 
"  sky  talk  moon,"  when  it  thunders,  and  the  "  foot  track 
moon,"  because  of  the  mud. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  understand  how  men  with  no  liter- 
ature, none  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  who  have  al- 
ways been  cut  off  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  fall  into 
these  peculiar  expressions.  Without  our  printed  and 
written  language  how  long  would  it  be  before  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country  could  not  understand  the  other  ? 
Even  as  it  is,  the  idioms  and  peculiar  expressions  of  one 
State  must  be  acquired  by  the*  strangers  from  another. 
— Lutheran  Missionary  Journal. 


Modern  African  Slayery. 

The  life  of  the  native  African  is  not  idyllic.  It  is 
darkened  by  a  tragedy  whose  terrors  are  unknown  to 
any  other  people  under  heaven.  Of  its  mild  domestic 
slavery  I  do  not  speak,  nor  of  its  revolting  witchcraft, 
nor  of  its  endless  quarrels  and  frequent  tribal  wars. 
These  minor  evils  are  lost  in  the  shadow  of  a  great  na- 
tional wrong.  Among  these  simple  and  unprotected 
tribes  Arabs — uninvited  strangers  from  another  race  and 
nature — pour  in  from  the  north  and  east  with  the  delib- 
erate purpose  of  making  this  paradise  a  hell.  It  seems 
the  awful  destiny  of  this  homeless  people  to  spend  their 
lives  in  breaking  up  the  homes  of  others.  Wherever 
they  go  in  Africa  the  followers  of  Islam  are  the  destroy- 
ers of  peace,  the  breakers-up  of  the  patriarchal  life,  the 
dtssolvers  of  the  family  tie.  Already  they  hold  the 
whole  continent  under  one  reign  of  terror.  They  have 
effected  this  in  virtue  of  one  thing — they  possess  fire- 
arms ;  they  do  it  for  one  object — ivory  and  slaves,  for 
these  two  are  one.  The  slaves  are  needed  to  buy  ivory 
with  ;  then  more  slaves  have  to  be  stolen  to  carry  it. 
So  living  man  himself  has  become  the  commercial  cur- 
rency of  Africa. 

It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  slave-hunting  is 
a  thing  of  the  past.  On  the  contrary,  the  Arabs  have 
quite  recently  become  bolder  than  ever.  Many  at  home 
imagine  that  the  death-knell  of  slavery  was  struck  with 
the  events  which  followed  the  death  of  Livingstone.  In 
the  great  explorer's  time  we  heard  much  of  slavery  ;  we 
were  appealed  to  ;  the  Government  busied  itself  ;  some- 
thing was  really  done.  But  the  wail  is  already  forgot- 
ten, and  America  hears  little  now  of  the  open  sore  of 
the  world.  But  the  tragedy  I  have  alluded  to  is  re- 
peated every  year  and  every  month  ;  witness  such  recent 
atrocities  as  those  of  the  Upper  Congo,  of  the  Kassai 
and  Sankaru  region  described  by  Wissman,  and  of  the 
Welle-Makua  district,  referred  to  by  Van  Gele.  It  was 
but  the  other  day  that  an  explorer  crossing  from  Lake 
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Xynssa  to  Lake  Tanganyika  saw  the  whole  southern  end 
of  Tanganvilci  peoplcfl  wiili  large  and  prosperous  vil. 
Ugei.  Tbc  next  lu  follaw  him  found  not  a  suiirary  hu- 
Rtan  being— nothing  but  burned  homes  and  bleaching 
skeletons. 

It  Wii3  but  yesterday — the  close  of  l&Z^ — that  the 
Arabs  at  ihc  north  end  of  Lake  Nyus&a,  jiftvr  destroying 
fourteei^  ,villfig«s,  wiih  luany  of  their  inhabitants,  pursued 
the  population  of  one  village  inio  a  pntch  of  tall  dry 
grab's,  set  tt  on  fire,  surrounded  it,  and  slew  with  the 
bullet  and  the  spear  those  who  crawled  out  from  the 
more  mercilul  flames.  The  Wa-Nkonde  tribe,  to  which 
ihcftc  people  belonged,  were  iiniil  this  event  ont;  of  the 
inoit  pro»perou8  tribes  in  East  Central  Africa.  They 
occupied  a  country  of  exceptional  fertJIiiy  and  beatiiy. 
Three  rivers,  which  never  failed  in  the  severest  drought, 
run  through  their  territory,  and  their  crops  were  the 
richest  and  most  varied  in  the  country.  They  possessed 
herds  of  cattle  and  goals  ;  they  fished  in  the  lakes  with 
nets;  they  wrouyhi  iron  into  many-patterned  spear* 
heads  with  exceptional  ingenuity  and  skill ;  and  that 
even  artistic  taste  had  begun  In  develop  among  them 
was  evident  from  the  ornamental  work  upon  their  huts, 
which  were  themselves  unique  in  Africa  for  clever  con- 
struction and  beauty  of  design.  This  people,  in  shon, 
^^^by  their  own  inherent  ability  and  the  natural  re- 
^Baources  of  their  country,  were  on  the  very  high  road  to 
^^eiviruation. 


How  the  Reiiiiblic  of  Liberia  Is  Oorerned. 

UV     KX-AITOKNEV    (IKNKtlAl.    C.KIMKS. 


Liberia  is  a  republic,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
founded  by  liberated  slaves  and  free  men  of  African 
descent,  who  were  given  passage  thither  from  this  coun- 
try and  the  West  Indies,  mainly  by  the  American  Colo- 
ntjiatioa  Society  and  its  auxiliaries.  The  first  settlers 
landed  at  Cape  Mcsuradu  (where  Monrovia,  the  capital 
of  Liberia,  now  stands)  on  April  35,  iSjj,  and  on  July 
26,  1847.  the  lilllc  republic  became  one  of  ibc  family 
of  nations.  Its  government  is  modeled  after  that  of 
the  United  States,  but  the  elections  are  held  bienially, 
tnitcad  of  nuadrcnnially,  and  the  terms  of  elective 
officers  arc  therefore  half  as  long  as  those  of  similar 
officers  in  this  country.  The  method  of  appointing 
.officers  i»  substantially  the  sauie  as  in  thin  country,  save 
'thai  all  judieiinl  ufhccrs  arc  iippuinted  and  all  judges 
bold  office  during  good  behavior. 

The  supreme  court  is  composed  of  a  chief -Justice  and 
two  associates,  and  meets  once  a  year.  The  county 
courts  (of  which  there  are  four),  the  monthly  court,  and 
the  district  courts  are  each  presided  over  by  one  judge, 
the  last  named  being  substituted  in  the  districts  for  the 
monthly  courts,  of  which  there  is  one  for  each  county. 
There  are  also  justices  of  the  peace  aitpointed  by  the 
President  every  two  years,  and  cily  magistrates  and 
aldermen  appointed  according  la  the  several  cily  char- 
\un.     The  legislature  consists  of  two  houses,  a  senate 


of  eight  members  and  a  house  of  representatives  of 
thirteen  members. 

The  state  is  divided  into  four  coufities — naniclyr 
Montserrado,  Grand  Bas8a,Sinoe.  and  Maryland — which 
arc  subdivided  into  iou'm>liips,  and  Mr>ntserrado  has 
three  districts  connected  with  it;  namely.  Grand  Cipc 
Mount,  Curysburg,  and  J  unk.  Each  county  and  district 
has  a  superintendent  appointed  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

The  territory  which  is  now  known  as  Liberia  was 
fonnerly  called  the  "Grain  Coast "  and  is  one  of  the 
mi;st  fertile  and  ivell* watered  parts  of  Africa,  being  also 
rich  in  minersl  dcposii.s  and  well  supplied  with  gums, 
dye-woods,  fibers,  and  other  natural  products  of  great 
commercial  value.  The  climate  is  genial,  being  seldom 
100  warm  or  too  cold  for  comfort,  the  tempcr-itnre  rang- 
ing from  about  65°  to  85°  Fahrcnhcil.  Near  the  coast 
and  along  tlie  banks  of  some  of  the  rivers  (he  rankncss 
of  vegetation  induces  the  malarial  fevers  which  have 
given  ihts  const  such  q  bad  sanitary  rcpmaiion.  but  the 
highlands  found  only  a  few  miles  inland  are  healthy  and 
the  littoral  portions  are  far  more  healthy  now  than 
formerly,  and  will  continue  to  imjirove  as  the  area  of 
cultivation  spreads.  This  coast  was  the  seal  of  an  active 
trade  in  human  beings  when  the  first  settlers  arrived  at 
Cape  Mesurado,  and  the  effects  of  that  traffic  are  visible 
lo-day.  Many  once  powerftil  tribes  arc  now  either 
mere  fragments  or  have  disappeared,  leaving'  nothing 
but  the  traditions  of  their  glory  to  remind  one  of  iheir 
existence,  having  been  swept  away  by  the  cruel  wars 
which  were  cvcry-wherc  induced  by  the  slave-trade,  and 
tfic  dire  eflects  of  drunkenness  and  other  vices  intro- 
duced by  [he  slave-traders, 

Liberia  has  had  two  great  evils  to  contend  with  :  KirsI, 
the  demoraliiation  of  the  tribes  with  which  she  had  to- 
come  in  contact ;  secondly,  the  meagemess  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  financial  resources  on  which  she  could  draw. 
With  few  exceptions  the  material  from  which  the  citi- 
zens of  l.iberi.-i  have  been  drawn  has  been  bom  and 
reared  under  the  depressing  shadow  of  slavery,  and 
went  to  Liberia  poor  in  this  world's  goods  and  still 
poorer  in  intellectual  aciiuircments,  knowing  lilllc  or 
nothing  of  the  science  of  government  and  by  no  means 
well  informed  as  tu  the  responsibilities  devolving  on 
them  as  free  men.  To  these  disadvantages  must  be 
added  the  complexity  of  the  Government.  The  fact 
that  in  spile  of  thasc  drawbacks  Liberia  was  founded 
and  to-duy  exists,  having  grappled  tu  aorae  extent  suc- 
ceiMsfully  with  the  problems  which  have  confronted  heft- 
is  an  evidence  of  the  capabilities  of  the  N'egro  race 
which  cannot  be  gainsaid. 

Tlic  civilized  communities  in  Liberia  to-day  are,  on 
the  whole,  orderly  and  (although  the  educational  facil- 
ities are  poor),  loler<ibly  intelligent,  and  the  material 
wealth  of  the  country  is  being  surely,  if  slowly,  increased 
by  the  spread  of  agriculture.  The  native  tribes  .trc  di»- 
po^ed,  as  a.  rule,  not  only  to  be  friendly  to,  but  also  to 
identify  themselves  with,  the  young  republic,  and  from 
time   to    time  the    rank*  of  the    civilized   population. 
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are  being  recruited  by  accessions  from  among  them. 
Not  as  numerous  as  could  be  desired  are  these  acces- 
sions, but  sufficiently  so  to  be  encouraging.  Rapid  ex- 
pansion is  not  always  an  evidence  of  progress,  but 
sometimes  the  contrary,  for 

"  Every  thoughtful  person  knows ; 

Every  wise  observer  sees. 
That  nothing  grand  and  beautiful  grows, 

Save  by  gradual,  slow  degrees." 

That  Liberia  offers  a  field  for  commercial  enterprise 
is  evidenced  by  the  steady  increase  of  European  firms 
operating  there.  Many  of  these  firms,  like  Woermann 
of  Hamburg  and  Muller  of  Rotterdam,  have  already 
made  large  fortunes  out  of  their  Liberian  business, 
while  new  business,  like  that  of  A.  Hedler,  of  Hamburg, 
confessedly  pays.  Just  now  the  trade  in  African  produce, 
such  as  palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  and  cam  wood,  is  by  no 
means  what  it  was  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  and  one  is 
more  apt  to  lose  than  make  money  on  these  articles  in 
consequence  of  their  steady  decline  in  the  European 
markets.  But  Liberia  has  other  things  to  offer  a  trader. 
Cotton,  both  the  tree  cotton  and  the  ordinary  shrub, 
grows  spontaneously  ;  coffee,  rubber,  cocoa,  kola-nuts, 
beautiful  wood  for  ornamental  purposes,  fibers,  and  vari- 
ous other  articles  of  value,  and  for  which  the  demand  is 
increasing,  are  indigenous  to  her  soil  and  are  wasting  in 
her  forests,  needing  only  capital  and  enterprise  to  bring 
them  into  the  markets  of  the  world.  And  she  has  rich 
mineral  deposits  scattered  through  her  borders.  Of 
course,  America,  with  only  one  sailing  ship  in  the  trade, 
is  out  of  the  running,  and  unless  she  changes  her  pro- 
gramme European  capital  will  develop  these  industries 
and  European  steamers  carry  the  products  of  Liberia 
to  the  markets  of  Europe. 

In  spite  of  the  extent  to  which  party  spirit  exists  in 
Liberia,  it  has  been  singularly  free  from  political  con- 
vulsions such  as  have  retarded  the  progress  of  Hayti. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  no  place  offers  to  people 
of  African  descent  a  home  where  they  may  develop  on 
their  own  lines  and  in  harmony  with  their  race  instincts 
to  be  compared  to  what  Liberia  offers,  and  that  they 
can  live  and  thrive  there,  even  financially,  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  thousands  are  to-day  living  and 
thriving  in  Liberia,  who  went  from  this  country,  and 
even  from  this  State.  But  it  is  a  sad  mistake  for  people 
feeble  in  body,  or  without  mental  Ob physical  training  or 
capital,  to  go  and  add — as  they  inevitably  must — to  the 
burdens  of  that  struggling  State.  Every  man  or  woman 
who  goes  there  ought  to  be  able  to  contribute  something 
to  the  resources  of  the  republic,  and  ought,  therefore, 
to  possess  mechanical  skill,  capital,  or  education  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  him  or  herself  and  help  to  spread  the 
blessings  of  civilization  among  the  tribes  around.  And 
there  should  be  moral  worth  as  well.  There  is  no  room  in 
Liberia  for  nominal  Christians — no  field  for  the  display 
of  atheistical  learning.  All  her  citizens  should  be 
workers — earnest  workers — in  the  Master's  vineyard, 
showing  forth  by  life  and  conduct  the  beauty  of  holi- 


ness. Creeds  and  dogmas  will  not  win  Africa  for 
Christ.  Eloquent  sermons  are  but  as  tales  that  are 
told,  the  memory  of  which  passeth  away.  Gorgeous 
ceremonial  and  pompous  ritual  will  interest  the  natives 
only  for  a  time.  All  these  things  have  their  uses,  but  if 
the  banner  of  the  cross  is  to  be  planted  on  the  hills  of 
.Africa — if  Christianity  is  to  abide  in  her  fertile  valleys 
and  the  "new  song  "  to  be  sung  on  the  banks  of  her 
majestic  streams  and  lakes — Christian  men  and  women 
of  the  Negro  race  must  live  in  Africa,  and  day  by  day 
let  their  light  shine  so  that  those  around  may  see  their 
good  works  and  glorify  the  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 


A  Zulu  Girl's  History. 

By   REV.  JAMF.S  SCOTT,  OF   IMPOLWENl. 

The  birth  of  a  Zulu  daughter  is  not  considered,  as 
with  the  Chinese,  a  cause  of  mourning.  For  the  first 
two  or  three  years  of  their  lives  the  Zulu  boys  and  girls 
are  treated  much  alike.  Before  they  are  many  weeks 
old  they  are  either  strapped  in  a  softened  goat-skin  on 
their  mother's  back,  who  with  them  in  that  position  goes 
about  her  work  as  usual,  or  they  are  handed  over  to  the 
care  either  of  an  old  grandmother  or  a  sister,  who  is 
supplied  with  d  calabash  filled  with  curdled  milk,  or 
other  food  (if  that  cannot  be  got),  and  whose  duty  it  is 
to  exert  her  utmost  ingenuity  in  forcing  the  food  down 
the  infant's  throat,  jolting  it  up  and  down  to  hasten  the 
process. 

Between  three  and  four  the  girl  and  boy  begin  to  go 
each  their  own  way.  The  boy  then  joins  the  elder  boys 
in  herding  kids,  goats,  and  calves,  and  in  due  time  be- 
comes one  of  the  regular  herds  in  charge  of  the  village 
cattle  ;  while  the  girl,  whose  fortunes  we  are  to  follow, 
toddles  after  her  mother  or  sister  when  occupied  in  their 
daily  duties.  Soon  the  little  girl  learns  to  be  useful ; 
she  attends  to  the  fire  under  the  pots,  or  nurses  a  younger 
brother  or  sister.  She  is  taught  to  carry  a  jar  of  water 
from  the  well  or  river  where  the  daily  supplies  are  ob- 
tained. The  jar  is  carried  poised  on  the  head.  The 
hand  must  not  be  raised  to  steady  it  ;  and  among  some 
tribes  a  drop  of  water  spilt  entails  liability  to  the  loss  of 
a  joint  of  the  little  finger.  This  carrying  of  all  burdens 
balanced  on  the  head  gives  the  graceful  carriage  which 
most  of  the  girls  and  women  have.  As  the  girl  grows 
older  she  learns  to  use  the  grind-stone,  with  which  they 
crush  the  maize  and  millet  for  daily  food  and  bruise  the 
malt  from  which  their  beer  is  made. 

The  lower  grind-stone  is  a  solid  block,  twelve  to  sixteen 
inches  square  and  eight  or  ten  inches  deep.  This  stone 
is  slightly  hollowed  at  first,  and  gradually  wears  down 
in  the  center  with  successive  sharpenings.  The  upper 
stone,  which  is  held  with  both  hands,  is  about  the  size 
of  an  ostrich-egg  and  quite  round.  The  grain  is  crushed 
by  a  peculiar  rocking  motion  given  to  this  upper  stone; 
considerable  practice  is  required  to  use  it  with  dexterity. 

Our  Zulu  girl  also  accompanies  her  mother,  with  the 
other  women  and  girls  of  the  village,  to  the  wood  to 
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gather  firewood,  and  carries  home  her  little  bundle,  while 
the  older  women  stagger  along  under  burdens  often 
weighing  over  one  hundred  pounds.  Soon  she  learns 
what  is  perhaps  the  great  work  of  her  life — to  cultivate 
the  ground  and  raise  food  for  the  family.  Armed  with 
a  small  hoe,  she  accompanies  her  mother  to  break  up 
the  hard  ground  and  sow  the  crops  in  spring ;  and  then 
through  the  summer  months  she  helps  to  weed  the  gar- 
dens ;  and  while  still  quite  a  child,  in  the  autumn  her 
Toice  may  be  heard  shouting  from  the  raised  platform  to 
frighten  away  the  birds  which  would  otherwise  destroy 
the  amabele;  that  is,  millet. 

Till  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age  the  sole  dress 
of  the  Zulu  girl  is  a  few  strings  of  beads.  At  that  age, 
now  a  well-grown  girl,  she  understands  all  the  mysteries 
of  Zulu  housekeeping  :  she  can  cook  maize  and  millet 
and  crush  or  grind  them  into  the  most  approved  dishes. 
She  understands  how  to  manage  the  dairy  arrangements 
— not  very  difficult,  as  the  general  reservoir  is  either  a 
calabash  (that  is,  a  gourd),  or  an  ox-skin,  or,  better 
still,  a  buffalo-hide  (which  may  have  descended  from 
generation  to  generation),  sewn  up  in  the  shape  of  a 
bottle,  into  which  the  new  milk  is  poured  and  is  speedily 
turned  into  curd,  the  rennet  being  the  remains  of  the 
last  supply,  as  the  bottle  is  never  thoroughly  emptied 
and  never  on  any  account  washed  out.  She  can  brew 
the  beer  for  marriage  and  other  great  occasions.  She 
can  thatch  the  wicker-work  frames  of  the  hut  which 
forms  a  Zulu  dwelling.  The  frame  is  constructed  by 
the  men.  It  is  her  work  to  go  and  cut  the  thatch  and 
«arry  it  home,  and  also  to  plait  the  withes  into  a  rope 
with  which  to  fasten  it  on.  She  has  acquired  the  art  of 
cultivating  the  ground  and  raising  the  different  grains 
and  vegetables  grown  by  the  Zulus.  She  has  been  duly 
instructed  by  the  old  women  in  all  the  folk-lore  and 
goblin  stories  with  which  to  frighten  the  younger  chil- 
dren committed  to  her  care.  She  has  also  learned  all 
the  national  songs  and  dances;  she  can  take  her  place 
in  the  wailings  for  the  dead  and  join  in  the  marriage 
dances  and  songs.  She  can  also  take  her  place  in  the 
ranks  of  the  women  and  girls  who,  when  a  war-party  is 
out,  watch  on  the  hill-tops,  waiting  anxiously  for  the  earli- 
est tidings  of  their  friends'  success  or  defeat,  and  receiv- 
iog  them  either  with  shouts  and  songs  of  joy  and  praise 
or  with  cries  of  terror  and  sorrow,  as  the  occasion  may 
require.  Even  when  success  has  been  great,  and  much 
spoil  has  been  taken,  there  are  always  some  to  be  mourned 
for ;  and  though  those  who  see  blank  spaces  where 
their  loved  ones  should  be  will  bravely  join — for  the 
time — in  the  general  rejoicing,  yet  the  quiet  stillness  of 
the  ensuing  nights  is  broken  by  the  piercing  wail  of  the 
'bereaved  widow,  the  childless  mother,  and  the  desolate 
sister,  mourning  for  the  husband,  son,  or  brother,  whose 
remains,  according  to  Zulu  custom,  lie  where  he  fell,  un- 
buried  by  either  friend  or  foe,  to  be  torn  of  the  wild 
beast  and  the  vulture,  and  ultimately  to  be  scattered  to 
the  winds. 

Our  Zulu  girl's  wardrobe  is  now  somewhat  more  ex- 
tensive than  it  was,  though  still  no  burden — a  few  bead- 


covered  girdles  and  necklaces  forming  the  principal 
part  of  it.  If  at  all  a  prepossessing  girl,  she  soon  has  her 
admirers.  But  it  is  quite  possible  that  she  has  already 
been  disposed  of  by  her  father  or  guardian,  not  to  the 
young  man  of  her  choice,  but  perhaps  to  a  man  old 
enough  to  be  her  grandfather  and  who  may  already  have 
two,  three,  four,  or  any  number  of  wives.  It  may  be 
that,  while  yet  an  infant,  she  has  been  promised  to  some 
man  who  had  claims  for  cattle  upon  her  father  or 
guardian. 

The  Malays  of  South  Africa. 

[A  cnrrcspondenl  of  Ihe  SigMt  a/  thr  TitKrt  wrilei  ftiim  Soulh  Africa,  giving 
the  foiJawing  account  of  the  M^ap  livijig  tberc,] 

The  Malays  are  very  numerous  in  some  portions  of 
Africa,  especially  in  the  south.  It  is  estimated  that  in 
Cape  Town  and  vicinity  there  are  from  seven  to  eight 
thousand  of  them,  besides  considerable  numbers  in  the 
East  Province  and  higher  up  that  coast.  There  are 
among  them,  as  among  all  other  people  who  claim  civil- 
ization, many  of  refinement  and  intelligence.  These  are 
men  of  influence  in  the  community  where  they  live. 
They  believe  much  in  their  set  seasons  for  prayer,  and 
the  most  conscientious  are  strict  in  observing  them.  In 
those  places  where  they  have  a  mosque  they  frequently 
repair  there,  instead  of  worshiping  at  home.  Those  of 
them  upon  whom  the  influence  of  the  Gospel  has  had  the 
least  effect  often,  like  the  heathen,  sink  into  the  lowest 
depths  of  degradation  ;  but  to  judge  the  body  by  this 
class  would  be  to  misrepresent  them  as  a  people. 

They  are  the  cab-drivers  of  Cape  Town,  and  their 
horses  generally  indicate  hard  usage  ;  but  there  are 
some  who  are  noble  exceptions.  While  the  law  reg- 
ulates the  price  of  carrying  a  passenger  in  the  city,  if  the 
passenger  be  ignorant  of  this  he  may  find  that  the  only 
limit  to  the  price  charged  is  the  amount  that  can  be  ob- 
tained by  the  ruthless  driver. 

They  put  forth  no  missionary  effort  to  convert  others 
to  their  faith.  This  is  not  their  mission  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  there  are  many  professed  Christians  who  turn 
Mohammedans.  Missionaries  have  less  success  among 
the  Mohammedans  than  they  do  among  the  lowest  classes 
of  the  heathen.  They  have  no  more  of  a  desire  to  as- 
similate than  have  the  Chinese,  They  are,  and  always 
will  remain,  a  distinct  race  of  people. 

There  was  an  enactment  passed  in  1642,  found  in  an 
old  law-book,  relating  to  their  religion,  as  follows:  "No 
one  shall  trouble  the  Amboinecese  about  their  religion, 
or  annoy  them,  so  long  as  they  do  not  practice  it  in 
public  or  venture  to  propagate  it  among  Christians  or 
heathen.  Offenders  to  be  punished  with  death.  But 
should  there  be  among  them  those  who  have  been  drawn 
out  by  God  to  become  Christians,  they  are  not  to  be 
prevented  or  hindered  from  joining  the  Christian 
Church." 

At  the  present  time  they  have  a  number  of  places  of 
worship  both  at  Cape  Town  and  Port  Elizabeth.  The 
religious  services  are,  on  the  whole,  fairly  attended  by 
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the  male  portion  of  the  community,  biu  the  females  usu- 
ally are  excluded  from  the  mosques.  The  reason  offered 
is  because  the  sight  o^  them  inspires  in  them  unholy 
thoughts  when  they  come  to  worship  before  God.  A 
considerable  number  have  of  late  years  made  pilgrim- 
ages to  Mecca,  and  they  still  continue  to  do  this,  which 
step  tends,  no  doubt,  to  strengthen  them  in  their  faith  ; 
and  they  are  particularly  proud  of  being  designated  as 
"  Hadjes  "  on  their  return  from  such  pilgrimages. 

The  language  of  the  Cape  Malays  is  the  Dutch, 
mixed  with  a  number  of  Malay  words.  Some  of 
them  speak  English  quite  well,  and  are  continually  mak- 
ing progress  in  this  respect.  Since  this  connection  with 
Mecca  has  been  going  on,  they  are  becoming  more 
versed  in  the  Arabic.  Many  of  them  when  they  return 
from  their  pilgrimage  speak  that  language  quite  fluently. 

The  first  necessary  qualification  in  order  to  become  a 
priest  is  to  be  able  to  read  the  Koran,  which  is  written 
in  Arabic,  with  fluency.  Tliey  have  at  Cape  Town 
schools  where  the  Arabic  is  taught.  For  the  sciences 
the  children  go  to  the  Christian  schools. 

The  Mohammedans  are  the  most  exclusive  people  in 
South  Africa.  The  difliculty  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact 
that  they  are  intelligent  and  have  a  system  of  faith  in 
direct  opposition  to  any  that  bears  the  name  of  Christ. 
The  first  and  the  chief  corner-stone  of  their  faith  is  a 
denial  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God.  They  believe  that 
Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Christ,  and  Mohammed 
were  prophets.  Mohammed,  they  hold,  is  the  greatest  of 
them  all.  They  believe  that  Daniel  was  a  prophet,  and 
also  some  others,  but  that  they  are  inferior  to  the  first- 
named. 

We  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  chief  secretary 
of  this  people  for  the  Cape,  Mr.  Abdol  Burns.  He  was 
a  Christian  until  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  and  then  he 
turned  Mohammedan.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that 
we  made  his  acquaintance  so  as  to  be  invited  to  his 
house,  although  recommended  to  him  by  one  of  their 
priests.  But  when  he  once  took  me  into  his  house,  in 
true  Arabian  style  he  said,  "  Now  you  are  my  friend,  my 
room,  my  library,  and  myself  are  all  at  your  disposal." 
We  have  called  on  him  a  number  of  times  since  and 
have  ever  received  a  hearty  welcome.  He  manifests  the 
greatest  freedom  in  relating  any  information  desired 
concerning  them  and  their  customs,  habits,  modes  of 
living,  and  so  forth.  He  is  firm  in  the  belief  that  all 
their  wars  in  the  past  were  the  battles  of  the  Lord.  I 
asked  him,  providing  there  were  a  majority  of  their  peo- 
ple, what  would  become  of  the  Christians?  To  this  he 
replied,  "  Unless  they  would  turn  Mohammedan  we 
should  be  obliged  to  kill  them."  To  this  I  replied, 
"  What,  then,  would  become  of  our  friendship  ,■*  "  "  Un- 
less you  break  the  friendship  by  shooting  my  people  I 
would  be  obliged  to  befriend  you,"  said  he.  They  ac- 
cept the  Koran  instead  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
church  service  is  conducted  in  the  Arabic.  When  the 
name  of  Daniel  is  mentioned  the  congregation  respond, 
"Nabie,  Alley,  Salaam ;"  that  is,  "Prophet  Daniel,  great 
blessing  be  upon  him."      The  same  response  is  made 


when  the  names  of  the  other  prophets  whom  they  ac- 
knowledge as  such  are  mentioned.  They  observe  Fri- 
day, the  sixth  day  of  the  week,  because  Adam  was  cre- 
ated thereon  and  because  he  had'  to  thank  the  Lord  for 
his  creation. 

Mr.  Burns  has  one  wife  and  three  children,  althoiigh 
the  laws  allow  for  this  people  a  plurality  of  wives.  But 
in  case  of  litigation  after  the  death  of  the  husband  where 
there  is  property,  the  law  does  not  recognize  that  the 
marriage  is  legal.  If  there  be  no  will,  then  the  master 
of  the  Supreme  Court  calls  an  assembly,  investigates  the 
matter,  and  declares  who  the  nearest  heir  is,  Mr.  Burns 
has  two  boys  and  one  girl.  They  are  educated  in  the 
English,  Dutch,  and  Arabian  languages.  The  following 
is  their  confession  of  faith  :  "  Lak  illah  ha  il  Allah  Ma- 
homet Rasoul  Allah;  "  that  is,  "  No  other  God,  and  Mo- 
hammed, prophet  of  God."  This  must  be  publicly  af- 
firmed. 

We  gave  Mr,  Burns  a  brief  synopsis  of  our  faith,  stat- 
ing that  we  observed  the  seventh  day  as  the  Sabbath, 
believed  in  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  judgment,  reigning  with  Christ  a  thousand 
years,  the  restoration  of  the  earth,  etc.  He  looked  at 
us  in  perfect  astonishment,  and  exclaimed,  "You  are  a. 
class  of  Christians  we  are  not  to  kill  or  in  any  way  to  in- 
jure," Then,  to  prove  it,  he  went  to  his  library  and 
took  down  a  book,  even  Thoughts  on  Daniel  and  the  Rev- 
elation, and  read  these  words  of  Abubeker,  in  his  circular 
letter  to  the  tribes  of  Arabs  in  Arabia  : 

"When  you  fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord  quit  your- 
selves like  men,  without  turning  your  backs,  but  let  not 
your  victory  be  stained  with  the  blood  of  women  and 
children.  Destroy  no  fruit-trees,  nor  burn  any  fields  of 
corn,  nor  do  any  mischief  to  cattle,  unless  you  kill  to  eat. 
When  you  make  any  covenant  or  article,  stand  to  it  and 
be  as  good  as  your  word.  As  you  go  on  you  will  find 
some  religious  persons  who  live  in  retired  monasteries 
and  propose  themselves  to  serve  God  that  way.  Let 
them  alone;  neither  kill  them  nor  destroy  their  monas- 
teries. And  you  will  find  another  class  of  people  that 
belong  to  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  who  have  shavea 
crowns.  Be  sure  you  cleave  their  skulls;  give  them  no 
quarter,  till  they  either  turn  or  pay  tribute." 

He  claimed  that  these  were  the  Romanists,  whiclj 
were  Christians  only  in  name,  but  jn  reality  were  idola- 
tors.  These  they  were  to  kill,  because  they  had  changed 
the  Bible  and  the  Sabbath.  Because  we  keep  the  sev- 
enth day  their  religion  forbids  them  to  kill  us  or  do  u& 
any  harm.  It  was  so  with  those  that  the  historian  re- 
ferred  to.  They  claim  to  believe  in  the  coming  of 
Christ  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  He  seemed  to 
regret  that  their  people  were  so  unprincipled.  They  have 
united  with  the  English  in  putting  down  the  natives  in 
the  rebellion  in  the  past.  He  himself  had  received  some 
weapons  that  were  used  by  the  Bushmen  as  trophies  of 
victory.  Some  of  these  relics  he. gave  me.  We  had 
previously  presented  him  with  Thoughts  on  Daniel  and 
the  Ra-elation.  There  is  a  faint  hope  in  our  mind  that 
he  may  yet  tmbrace  Christianity  and  become  a  source 
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light  lo  liis  pcoiilc.  Some  of  ihal  people  *c  believe 
bt  savvd  in  llw  Icin^iJoin  of  God.  One  ihing  is  cer- 
lain,  ihai  llic  inith  will  find  its  way  to  all  clashes  anJ  fill 
peoples.  There  arc  those  among  the  Malays  Itial  appear 
to  b«  conficieniiouB  in  their  faith. 


Thr  Evaiieelization  nf  Al'rira. 

IIT   nEF.  JUDSOS  KUmt  P.D.,  rt>HBlGS  SKCBBTARV. 

IrromiMd  U  IkD  ADOUnl  MfhIhk  rj!  nr  Aini-rlc»ti  tVari)  al  Ninr  Turk, 
(VK-lnr)  If*  l««1 1 

The  evangel  i  sat  ion  of  Africa  is  laid  upon   the  ChrU- 

tian  wurld  of  this  g*?iieration  with  a  delinjlene<)s  and  em- 

phasiti  which  none  can  (jucstion  or  tnisukc.     No  |>art  of 

the  globe  attracts  livelier  attention  or   awakens  more 

eager  inquiry  from  the  civili/cd  nations.   Explorers  from 

many  lands  S'Cek  new  paths  to  the  interior  from  every 

coast,  ascend  her  navigaLlc  streams,  encircle   her  lakes, 

and  vie  with  each  other  in  penetrating  new    regions. 

bringing  to  light  new   peoples,  and  discloeing  the  r«< 

(ources  of  mountains,  forests,  and  plains  in  every  £one 

and  under  every  parallel  throughoiil  the  vast  continent. 

I'otitical  anne^cation  and  colonizaiion  have  already  p-iT- 

celed  out  among  the    great  Euro;ix-an  powirs  almoiii 

every  ^luare  mile  of  territory  lying  on  the  eonal,  and  the 

extension  of  these  somewhat  v^gne  spheres  of  influence 

over  the  boundless  tracts  and   countless  peoples  of  the 

interiur  is  becoming  a  burning  qucxiinn  of  diplomacy 

irhitli  tlirraicns  the  peace  of  the  nations.  Without  much 

fore^'itilil  of  ihe   dimensions  or  significance  of  the  task 

the^'  attempt,  ihc  leading  peoples  of  the  civilized  world 

are  thus  liecoming  fully  enliettcd  in  the  work  of  making  a 

world   wit  of  Africa.      It  i»  a  striking  and   instructive 

sjiectacle  to  sec  the  Lest  political  systems  of  the  world, 

the  oldest  and    richest  civilizations    of  the    times,    the 

liighcst  achievements  of  the  human  race  in  the  arts  and 

«cienees,  with  all  their  boundless   resources,  brought  to 

bear  ujMin  this  mighty  problem  of  opening  and  develop- 

inn  A  great  continent,  and  upon  the  mightier  problem  of 

creating  therein  a  new  world  and  calling  new  nations  into 

life.     The  onsets  of  Europe  upon  the  western  continent 

in  the  sisiecnth  and  seventeenth  centuries  an-  an  hi^.ioric 

exatnplc  of  the  same  process;  but  it  w-ts  a  languid  and 

passionless  world  in  which  those  deeds  were  wrought, 

tom[>ared  with  the  fire  and  force  and  universal   enihu> 

sia»in  which  sweep  the  civilized  nations  of  to-day  onward 

to  this  roijestic  task.     Commerce  follows  swiftly  in  the 

Irickof  exploration,  colonisation,  and  comjuest,  and  with 

ihc  new  life  which  it  stirs  wherever  it  goes  hears  ;dso  a 

i«relling  tide  of  corruption  and  degradation  :mj  death. 

Tile  eagerness  of  discovery  is  steadily  bringing  the  whole 

iieart  of  the  continent  to  lit^ht,  revealing  alike  its  great- 

li^ss   its   i>opu!oiu;ness,  its  almost  bonndies.i   resources. 

The  necessities  of  government  and  trade  are  opening 

hi^hvajrs   of  intercourse,  by  land  and  water,  from  ihc 

cuitt  to  the  interior  cities  and  tribes.  Thes;  movements, 

■I  is  true,  have   but  ju»t   begvin;  bin  they   adv.'ince  so 

twiftly  that  we  Bcem   already  to   discern   their  com- 


pletion and  to  be  able  to  plan  for  the  results  Ihcy  will 
achieve. 

lint  a  movement  of  deeper  import  and  higher  aim  pre-' 
cedes  and  accomp.-»nies  all  this  stir,  and  gathers  momen- 
tum and  breadth  with  every  year — the  effort  to  fill  the 
Dark  Continent  with  the  light  of  fiod,  and  to  plant  its 
vast  spaces  with  Chri$ti.in  life  and  Christian  institutions. 
This  is,  indeed,  only  a  ])art  of  n  wider  movemciil  that 
aims  at  the  conversion  to  Ciod  of  every  nation  and  |»eo- 
ple  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth;  but  it  is  a  grand  and 
inspiring  part.  This  effort  for  the  evangel  i  eat  ion  of 
Africa  is  accomjMir  ied,  an  we  have  seen,  by  many  another 
enterprise  of  great  pith  and  moment  directed  to  thii  vast 
region;  but  it  is  evidenily  the  greatest  of  them  all,  em- 
ploying nobler  and  more  effective  forces,  ain\ing  at 
deeper  and  greater  results,  and  touching  the  problem  at 
niore  central  and  vital  parts.  The  significance  of  all 
this  new  and  rit^ing  interest  in  Africa  Is  widely  recog- 
■nijtfd.  and  has  been  compactly  stated  by  the  great  French 
novelist  and  reformer:  "  The  nineteenth  century  has  made 
a.  man  of  the  African  ;  the  twentieth  will  make  a  world 
of  Africa."  The  fact  is  nbvlniis,  and  the  process  is  well 
begun;  but  we  must  not  mist.nke  the  forces  Ihiit  arc  at 
work.  The  ser\-ires  of  explorers,  trader^  and  colonists, 
the  agency  of  the  great  political  pouers.  the  influence 
nf  steam,  electricity,  the  printing-press,  manufacturing 
and  industrial  machinery — all  this  we  recognize  ;  but 
the  werid  we  build  in  Africa,  the  manhoi*ii  we  seek  in  her 
sons,  will  never  be  evoked  by  these  alone.  He  who  has 
made  Europe  great  and  filled  her  life  with  high  and  last- 
ing good;  he  who  lifted  the  English  people  out  of  their 
jtrimeval  sav.igery  and  pag.inistn  into  the  light  and 
strength  of  a  ctviliuilion  and  liberty  which  make  them 
the  foremost  nation  of  the  earth,  it  is  he  that  has  the 
destiny  of  Africa  in  his  hands,  and  without  his  aid  all 
other  fortes  will  combine  in  vain.  If  Jesus  Christ  shall 
win  the  heart  of  Africa's  tribes,  and  shall  rear  over  all 
her  plains,  by  all  her  imperial  streams  Jtnd  lakes,  on  all 
her  mountains  and  coasts,  his  glorious  kingdom  of  grace, 
Africa  will  indeed  hccnmc  a  new  world,  and  the  iioiie 
of  civiliied  men  will  be  reatixcd.  -Without  his  aid  all 
efforts  must  fail.  The  Ckrisiiamuitum  of  .\frica  must 
accompany  her  civilization,  and  furnish  for  it  stable  foun- 
dations, favoring  atmospheK-,  and  high  ideals.  .And  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  great  powers  of  the  wcslcri 
world  are  entering  Africa  and  diffusing  political  and 
commercial  influences,  disturbing  the  old  order,  castmg 
the  lower  elements  of  civiliied  life  into  the  midst  of 
these  simple  peoples  to  rornipi.  debase,  madden,  and  de- 
stroy thcu).  lays  this  task  of  Christian izaliun  upon  this 
generation  with  an  urgency  and  power  that  nothing 
Christian  can  resist.  The  time  has  folly  come,  if  it  had 
not  come  long  since,  when  the  Christian  peoples  of  the 
world  should  address  themselves  with  all  energy  and 
zeal  and  untiring  devotion  to  Africa's  cvangclixaiion. 
Whatever  exigencies  exist  elsewhere  on  the  globe;  what- 
ever herculean  labors  already  engross  the  Christian  na- 
tions at  home.  Clod's  will  is  plain,  his  providence  unmis- 
takable, that  to  the  utmost  of  our  powers,  with  a  pur- 
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pose  indomitable  and  an  enthusiasm  that  nothing  can 
daunt  or  destroy,  we  preach  the  Gospel  and  plant  the 
seeds  of  heavenly  truth  and  build  the  kingdom  of  grace 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  new  world,  till 
Christ  has  won  these  nations  and  shaped  their  lives  to 
his  own  blessed  will. 

I.  Note  certain  facts  which  rightfully  draw  special 
attention  to  Africa  and  her  Christian  development. 

1.  The  physical  greatness  of  the  continent  first  ar- 
rests attention.  Between  its  extreme  limits  north  and 
south  stretch  5,000  English  miles,  and  almost  as  great  a 
space  parts  its  extreme  eastern  and  western  confines. 
Of  irregular  triangular  shape,  drawing  to  an  obtuse  point 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  total  number  of  square 
miles  embraced  within  its  bounds  is  about  11,000.000, 
giving  it  the  second  place  among  the  great  continents. 
It  will  aid  in  the  comprehension  of  this  number  if  we  re- 
call that  Europe  includes  3,800,000  square  miles.  North 
America  7,400,000,  and  that  Asia,  the  only  continent  that 
exceeds  it  in  dimensions,  covers  only  13,000,000  square 
miles.  Mere  size  has  little  significance  ;  but  when  a 
new  world  swarming  with  great  populations  and  rich  in 
natural  resources  is  brought  to  our  view,  the  area  over 
which  such  important  interests  are  distributed  becomes 
a  matter  of  no  small  importance.  Other  things  being 
equal,  a  continent  is  a  more  significant  acquisiiitm  to  the 
kingdom  of  Clirist  than  an  island  or  a  little  nation.  Africa 
is  a  mother  of  nations,  a  hive  of  populations,  fitted  to  be 
a  theater  of  great  exploits,  a  splendid  trophy  in  the  con- 
quests of  our  Lord. 

2.  The  ]»opulousness  of  this  continent  must  give  her 
highest  value  in  the  eyes  of  every  Christian  observer.  At 
the  lowest  estimate  that  is  now  made  two  hundred  million 
souls  dwell  within  its  confines;  and  all  explorations  in  the 
interior  increase  the  probabilities  in  favor  of  a  larger  es- 
timate. What  a  splendid  prize  for  Christian  labor!  What 
harvests  of  eternal  life,  what  promise  for  coming  centu- 
ries is  in  this  countless  host  !  The  United  States  includes 
a  population  of  sixty-five  million  souls ;  Africa  has  more 
than  three  to  every  one  of  these.  One  man  out  of  every 
seven  on  the  globe  dwells  in  Africa.  Excepting  China 
and  India  alone,  here  is  the  richest  jewel  for  the  Re- 
deemer's crown  xvhich  the  nations  of  the  earth  can  offer. 
It  was  a  deed  of  high  renown^  followed  by  consequences 
of  widest  reach  and  noblest  range,  when  a  band  of 
Roman  monks  began  the  Christian  conquest  of  England 
and  its  million  souls.  Two  hundred  times  as  vast  a  pop- 
ulation, dwelling  in  all  varieties  of  climate  and  situation, 
amid  the  noblest  resources,  with  just  as  bright  a  future 
before  them  all,  so  far  as  human  judgment  can  discern, 
are  here  awaiting  the  same  message,  the  same  glorious 
transformation.  VVhat  wonder  that  the  hearts  of  our  noble 
youth  burn  within  them  at  view  of  this  exploit,  or  that 
they  set  out  upon  their  errand  exclaiming,  "We  go  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  empires  !  " 

3.  The  resources  of  the  continent  are  rich  in  variety 
and  vast  in  extent.  Here,  too,  we  must  speak  with  re- 
serve, since  every  year,  we  might  say  every  month,  ex- 
tends our  positive  knowledge  and  enhances  our  sense  of 


the  capacities  of  the  land.  Its  mineral  resources  are  al- 
ready of  great  value  and  steadily  increase  as  they  are 
explored.  The  agricultural  capacities  of  the  continent 
are  almost  wholly  untested;  but  evidence  of  the  weallh 
of  productions  which  it  will  yield  to  proper  cultivation 
increases  with  all  exact  knowledge.  Its  vast  system  of 
lakes  and  rivers  already  makes  internal  communication 
easy  and  inexpensive;  and  when  steam  craft  ply  on  all 
these  waters  and  the  railway  traverses  the  land,  all  the 
conditions  of  a  vast  population,  of  prosperous  and  happy 
life,  of  varied  industries  and  of  a  high  degree  of  civili- 
zation will  be  furnished.  If  under  existing  conditions, 
in  the  almost  total  absence  of  agriculture  and  manufact- 
ures, a  population  of  two  hundred  million  lives  in  plenty,  it 
seems  only  a  modest  inference  that  looks  to  see  this  vast 
number  doubled  and  trebled  when  better  conditions  of 
life  arise.  But  let  us  not  forget  that  in  order  to  the  re- 
alization of  such  a  result  the  work  of  the  Gospel  must 
move  with  every  step  of  advancing  development,  must 
run  with  the  plow  and  jhe  factory,  must  fly  with  the  rail- 
way and  telegraph,  and  fortify  the  inner  man  with  right- 
eousness and  the  fear  of  God  as  swiftly  as  the  outer 
forms  of  civilization  are  assumed. 

But,  not  to  dwell  longer  upon  these  general  considera- 
tions, the  reasons  for  immediate  and  sustained  effort  to" 
evangelize  this  great  continent  are  obvious  and  strong. 

1.  The  circumstances  are  peculiarly  favorable.  Over 
vast  spaces  in  the  interior  numerous  peoples  now  for  the 
first  time  are  accessible  and  easily  impressed.  It  is 
virgin  soil,  where  a  quick,  rich  harvest  may  now  be  won. 
In  a  score  of  years  even  these  conditions  may  be  gone 
never  to  be  recalled.  The  first  effects  of  contact  with 
civilized  races,  if  the  contact  be  not  marked  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Gospel,  is  always  demoralizing  and  ruinous 
to  such  peoples  as  we  find  in  this  continent.  The  vices 
and  immoralities  of  nominally  Christian  lands  not  only 
are  likely  to  claim  uncounted  victims,  but  they  will  also 
raise  barriers  to  Christian  influences  peculiarly  hard  to 
overcome.  The  time  of  favorable  opportunity  for  the 
Gospel  is  to  go  in  advance  of  trade,  colonization,  or  an* 
nexation.  And  this  time  is  swiftly  passing  for  large 
areas  and  great  populations. 

2.  The  rapid  spread  of  Islam  in  Africa  is  a  well- 
known  fact  ;  and  the  barriers  thus  raised  against  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel  are  well-nigh  insuperable.  And,  all 
assertions  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  we  know  that 
the  faith  of  the  false  prophet  brings  no  such  blessings 
to  this  people  as  the  Gospel  has  in  store.  "Wherever 
they  go  in  Africa,"  says  Professor  Drummond,  "  the  fol- 
lowers of  Islam  are  the  destroyers  of  peace,  the  breakers 
up  of  the  patriarchal  life,  the  dissolvers  of  the  family 
tie.  Already  they  hold  the  whole  continent  under  ter- 
ror."* That  faith  is  the  ally  of  the  slave-trader,  the 
protector  of  a  traffic  hideous  and  revolting  in  its  cruel- 
ties and  bloody-handed  outrages  and  merciless  greed 
beyond  all  power  of  words  to  express,  almost  beyond  all 
power  of  the  mind  to  conceive.     Sentiments  of  human- 

*  Tropical  Africa,  pp.  (S9,  70, 
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ity  join  ■wiitlh  the  spint  vi  ihc  (ia^pcl  lo  imijcl  us  to  ihe 
quickest,  widest,  most  effectual  occupancy  of  all  the  in- 
terior "by  ihe  Christian  failh  and  inslitiilions.  The  cry  of 
[he  murdered  victims,  of  the  abused  nnd  outraged  cap- 
tives of  wax  or  of  greedy  raids  and  inhuman  butcheries, 
of  the  multitudes  ih:it  thuii  perish  every  year,  and  other 
muhitiidcs  who  dread  the  same  fate,  is  too  fearful  for  the 
enr  lO  hear  or  ihc  hcArt  [o  endure,  and  must  call  down 
from  heaven  »oni<;  speedy,  dreadful  doom  on  these  mon- 
Kier&  uf  (Tiieliy  and  wrong.  It  is  hi^h  litiie  thai  the 
civilised  nations  combined  to  extirpate  this  high-handed 
crime  against  God  and  man.  and  to  drive  out  of  the 
continent  those  who  practice  it  or  connive  at  it. 

J.  The  deadly  liliglii  of  the  liijuor  iraflic,  is  merci- 
less in  spirit  and  more  destructive  in  reniilts  than  the 
airucious  slave-trade,  is  Kpreadin^  far  and  wide  in  the 
trackof  commerce,  and  is  already  one  of  the  most  formid- 
able obstacles  thai  missionary  effort  anywhere  en- 
counters. And  Ihc  vcr)-  nations  that  are  nominally 
engaged  in  the  development  and  protection  of  Africa 
are  the  sources  o(  this  Itateful  and  hideous  trafRc  n-hich 
turns  the  simple  savage  into  a  beast  .-uid  a  fury,  and  dc- 
eiroys  its  victims  body  and  soul  by  the  hundred  thousand 
every  ye»r.  This  obstacle  to  missionary  work  is  not  new; 
it  has  often  been  encountered  before,  but  it  has  proba- 
bly never  been  met  in  «iiih  vasi  prupori  ions  and  deadly 
might.  The  public  opinion  uf  the  civilised  wurld  needs 
lo  be  aroused  to  the  enormity  of  the  evil  and  the  shaiiic- 
less  inhumanity  of  the  curse;  and  the  great  powers  need 
lo  be  banded  together  in  a  delernifned  purpose  to  sup- 
press the  traffic  and  to  brand  its  agents  with  the  oppro- 
brium of  the  Christian  world.  The  evangeliring  agen- 
cies at  work  in  Africa  nUo  must  be  miilciplied  and 
sirenglliencd,  to  resrne  ihe  people  from  this  ajipalling 
scourge,  and  if  {>u»»ible  to  precede  its  coming  and  fortify 
Againtt  it«  power. 

4.  The  debt  of  the  Christian  nations  to  this  great 
continent,  so  long  the  plaything  and  sport  of  human  pas- 
sion, so  foully  wronged,  its  simple  peoples  for  genera- 
lions  enslaved  by  the  millions  in  body  and  soul  through 
the  cursed  greed  and  unreslrained  jta^siuns  of  the  so- 
CiSllcd  civilised  nations  of  the  earth,  this  debt  which,  if 
man  forgets,  Ood  never  will  forget,  it  is  high  time  these 
Duions  recognized,  and  l>cgan  lo  repay  in  earnest  and 
with  lighteous  iiand.  We  owe  thcGoapel  lo  nery  fftepie 
that  have  it  not;  but  we  owe  it  in  s»me  hfij^htttud  srnif 
lo  people  u]Kin  whose  helplessness  and  innocence -the 
nations  10  which  we  belong  have  brought  such  frighiful 
cvtU  and  such  nameless  woes. 

5.  The  timing  of  this  wonderful  opening  of  Africa  is 
«  striking  fact,  and  consliiuies  a  distinct  appeal  for  the 
tvift  evangelization  of  its  people.  Just  as  thcscientific 
spini  is  at  the  height  of  its  activity,  and  the  agencies  of 
steam  and  electricity  arc  receiving  still  wider  applica- 
tions, and  the  aest  of  discovery  in  other  parts  of  the 
earth  is  waning,  just  at  this  juncture  Livingstone's  life- 
long aim  and  ex.tmple  begin  to  take  effect,  and  his  heroic 
life  draws  the  thoiightisof  the  civilized  world  with  bound- 
less admiration  and  desire  to  the  vast  unknown  world 


which  his  Christian  zeal  had  sought  out  and  his  mission- 
ar>'  travels  had  brought  10  light.  The  means  of  rapid 
communicaliun  and  wide  exploration  are  furnished  by 
steam;  all  parts  of  the  great  continent  arc  coming  into 
quicke>t  communication  with  the  Christian  nationi  by 
telegraph;  and  it  is  possible  to  do  for  .Africa  in  half  a 
century  what  il  rctjuired  three  full  centuries  to  do  for 
the  American  continent.  But  the  right  order  must  be 
observed.  The  Cospel  must  go  first,  and  create  the  men- 
tal and  Rpiritiial  conditions  without  which  these  forces 
and  the  facilities  ihey  place  at  our  command  will  prove 
in  vain.  The  conlinent  must  be  cvongelizcd  in  order 
that  the  aris  of  the  civilized  world  may  be  to  her  a  bless- 
ing and  not  a  curse.  This  is  the  supreme  end  which 
providence  has  in  view  in  [he  wonderful  timing  of  thcne 
great  events.  It  is  Christian  Africa,  the  new  Christian 
nations  that  are  rising  there,  wtiich,  above  all  things  else, 
stand  forth  as  the  divinely  intended  goal  of  the  stir 
which  we  behold. 

II.  Mi^Monary  work  in  Africa,  though  begun  long 
since,  is  not  vcr>-  far  advanced ;  indeed,  it  were  nearer 
the  truth  to  »ay  that  it  is  but  fairly  initi-ited.  This  age 
doea  no!  witness  the  first  appearance  of  the  tiospel  on 
the  continent.  Northern  Africa  formed  a  part  of  the 
ancient  classical  world,  and  shared  ihe  fortunes,  both 
religious  and  jioliticnl,  of  the  adjarcnt  continents  along 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  When  llie  tiospcl  went  forth 
from  Palestine  to  traverse  and  win  the  old  Roman  Km- 
piro,  Egypt  and  North  .\fric.i,  and  .Abyssinia,  were 
among  its  noblest  con<|ucsts,  and  nre  mcinorable  in  the 
earlier  t'hristian  annals  by  such  names  as  .Alexandria 
and  Carthage,  Alhanasius  and  Cyprian  and  Augustine, 
But  the  waves  of  Moslem  invasion  in  the  teventh  century 
swi:]>t  tpille  across  all  these  regions,  and  left  to  succeed- 
ing gcncr.-itionB  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  noble  life  that 
had  nourished  there.  With  the  discoveries  and  nominal 
con<|iiesi8  on  the  western  and  eastern  coasts  made  by 
the  Portuguese  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  CathoIi<'  faith 
and  worship  were  widely  introduced,  but  without  marked 
or  permanent  results. 

The  history  of  modern  missions  in  Africa  opens  with 
the  Ubun  of  George  Schmidt,  the  Moravian  jiioneer, 
who,  single-handed,  entered  this  almost  unknown  world 
a  century  and  a  half  ago,  and  scatlcrcd  the  seeds  of 
Christian  truth  in  a  part  of  what  is  now  Cape  Colony. 
The  London  Missionary  Society  entered  .Souihem.Africa 
in  1795,  and  led  the  way  in  permanent  and  continuous 
missionary  labor.  Other  »ociccic»  followed  one  by  one, 
until  now  thirty-five  missionary  organizations  arc  in  the 
field,  including  among  others  the  Chtm^h  .Missionary  So- 
ciety, whose  extended  and  successful  work  within  these 
last  years  has  received  ihif  consecration  of  martyrs' 
blood  at  I'gnnda;  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  wiih 
its  prosperous  labors;  the  Universtlies'  MisMon,  a  direct 
result  of  Livingstone's  explorations;  the  Free  Church 
Missionary  Society,  with  its  great  center  at  Lovedale, 
the  Evangelical  Missionary  Society  of  Paris  in  Basuto- 
land;  and  the  Baptist  Missionary  Union  on  the  Congo 
and  its  affluents. 
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At  first  thought  we  should  expect  that  the  work 
must  be  well  advanced.  But  the  facts  at  once  cor- 
rect this  view.  It  is  but  an  insignificant  part  of  the  con- 
tinent which  is  even  explored;  the  tracts  visited  by  men 
from  civihzed  nations  are  simply  a  few  narrow  lines 
stretching  this  way  and  that  through  a  vast  region  all 
nnvisited  and  all  unknown.  And  the  missionary  work 
i^  q.uite  as  truly  in  the  initial  stage.  A  few  districts  of 
limited  extent,  chiefly  along  the  coast,  have  been  occu- 
pied and  worked  with  some  considerable  results;  but 
beyond  all  the  spaces  and  peoples  thus  visited  stretch 
vast  areas  and  nimierous  tribes  where  the  sound  of  the 
C.ospel  has  never  been  heard,  where  the  foot  of  the  white 
man  has  never  trod.  We  have  only  entered  upon  the 
work  of  evangelizing  this  great  continent;  the  Christian 
world  does  not  begin  to  realize  as  yet  the  darkness,  the 
woe,  the  mighty  hosts  of  sin  which  challenge  our  faith 
and  summon  our  toil.  And  even  where  missionary 
work  has  begun,  how  slowly  it  advances,  what  tremen- 
dous obstacles  it  encounters,  how  small  the  area  as  yet 
realty  illumined  by  the  gospel  light !  Without  much  ex- 
aggeration it  may  be  said  that  of  all  the  missions  now 
begun  in  Africa  scarcely  one  half  as  yet  are  fairly  on 
their  feet,  and  few  of  them  have  passed  the  period  of 
trial  and  experiment. 

It  wilt  never  do  to  deceive  ourselves  by  the  thought 
that  this  is  a  small  or  easy  task;  to  the  instructed  eye  it  is 
one  of  the  most  gigantic  enterprises  to  which  the  Church 
in  our  day  has  put  her  hand.  It  puts  faith,  courage,  and 
Christian  loyalty  well  to  the  test;  the  Church  that  falters 
not,  nor  slackens  its  gifts  or  prayers  or  toils  in  winning 
these  peoples  to  the  Lord,  will  in  no  ordinary  degree 
evince  its  heavenly  calling  and  its  divine  inspiration. 
Our  brethren  of  African  descent  in  this  country  will 
doubtless  mingle  in  increasing  numbers  with  other  mis- 
sionaries to  Africa,  and  they  will  bear  a  worthy  part  in 
this  great  undertaking.  But  it  is  clearly  the  wil!  of  (iod, 
for  the  present,  to  lay  upon  American  and  British  and 
European  missionaries  the  princip.il  jmrt  of  this  labor, 
and  to  commit  the  carrying  out  and  completion  of  the 
work  to  pastors  and  evangelists  raised  up  from  among 
the  people  themselves.  To  all  jiresent  appearance, 
many  years  of  foundation-laying,  with  great  rebuffs,  with 
slow  advances,  far  from  the  eyes  and  favoring  applause 
of  the  world,  absorbing  the  zeal  and  strength  of  many 
men,  the  gifts  and  prayers  of  many  lands,  must  be 
cheerfully  given  before  the  scale  is  turned  and  the  mighty 
continent  with  its  teeming  millions  stands  redeemed  and 
disenthralled.  If  the  Church  is  not  ready  for  such  a 
task  it  should  pause  before  it  goes  further,  and  resign  a 
service  to  which  it  is  confessedly  unequal.  But  if  the 
Church  is  not  ready  for  ju%t  such  a  task,  if  it  does  not 
spring  with  eagerness  to  just  such  a  task,  counting  itall 
joy  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  to  win  these  fresh  fields  and 
simple  tribes  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  how  recreant  it  is 
to  its  calling,  how  unworthy  to  bear  the  name  of  the 
Crucified,  or  to  reign  with  him  in  the  glory  of  highest 
heaven  ! 

The  call  to  evangelize  this  land  is   not   supported  by 


any  special  attractions  which  the  native  tribes  possess, 
neither  can  it  be  re-enforced  by  immediate  and  striking 
results.  It  has  the  tone  and  quality  and  strength  of  the 
motives  that  move  in  the  Gospel  and -bid  the  ransomed 
soul  bear  the  story  of  its  redemption  all  abroad;  and  it 
has  nothing  more.  To  some  this  may  seem  a  misfortune 
and  a  cause  of  regret,  but  not  to  those  who  weigh  well 
the  nature  and  springs  of  true  missionary  zeal.  The 
love  of  God,  the  procuring  cause  of  all  redemption,  is 
not  partial,  stronger  here  and  weaker  there;  it  knows  no 
favored  races,  no  attractive  peoples,  no  special  objects. 
It  ought  not  to  be  needful  to  say  it,  and  yet  the  spirit  of 
the  times  seems  plainly  to  require  us  often  to  affirm  that 
the  Gospel  is  meant  for  every  soul,  of  every  tribe,  in  every 
land ;  that  Jesus  Christ  died  for  the  Asiatic  as  truly  as 
for  the  European;  that  God's  love  is  as  great  for  the 
African  as  for  the  American.  No  one  who  notes  the 
facts  of  history  will  be  surprised  at  this.  The  timing  of 
the  historical  revelation  of  our  Lord  is  as  much  cause 
of  surprise  as  his  equal  interest  in  all  the  races  of  the 
earth.  He  did  not  appear  in  Greece  in  the  time  of  Peri- 
cles, when  he  might  have  had  Plato  and  Aristotle  for 
his  disciples;  but  he  came  in  Bethlehem,  to  a  subject 
people,  and  found  his  disciples  among  publicans  and 
fishermen  of  Judea  and  Galilee.  Paul  compactly  stales 
the  principles  that  rule  in  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel: 
"  Not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty, 
not  many  noble,  are  called:  .  .  ,  That  no  flesh  should 
glory  in  his  presence."  All  comparative  valuation  of 
souls,  or  of  peoples,  as  the  objects  of  divine  mercy,  is 
wholly  foreign  and  antagonistic  to  the  spirit  of  the  Gos- 
pel. The  divine  word,  with  its  universals,  its  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  Greeks  and  barbarians,  bond  and  free,  smites 
down  all  this  puny  sentimentalism  about  attractive  peo- 
ples and  primary  duties  of  evangelization.  The  simple 
truth  is,  all  souls  are  attractive  to  Jesus  Christ  and  to 
every  one  who  has  caught  his  spirit;  all  nations  need  the 
Gospel,  and  the  Lord  bids  us  hasten  the  message  to  them 
one  and  all,  the  wide  world  round.  And  this  is  enough. 
It  is  no  higher  service  to  evangelize  the  Chinese  or  the . 
Japanese  than  to  Christianize  the  Zulus  or  the  Bailundus; 
Christ  is  as  much  pleased  when  a  poor  naked  savage  in 
Micronesia  repents  and  turns  to  him  as  when  a  Hindu 
princess  accepts  his  grace. 

In  truth  the  very  absence  of  certain  outward  attrac- 
tions and  favorable  conditions  which  we  find  in  Africa 
constitutes  a  stronger  claim  upon  our  Christian  sympathy 
and  love,  as  it  undoubtedly  is  a  severer  test  of  the  mission- 
ary spirit.  It  was  our  ivant.,  not  our  wealth,  that  brought  a 
Saviour  from  the  skies;  it  was  not  what  we  Aai/.but  what 
we  needed,  that  turned  his  gracious  love  toward  us.  And 
this  is  the  true  spirit  of  all  missionary  work,  to  seek  the 
wretched,  the  dark-minded,  the  degraded,  and  the  last, 
to  bring  them  eternal  life.  And  this  spirit  is  rather  won 
to  the  tribes  of  Africa  than  alienated  from  them,  by  the 
nakedness  and  ignorance,  the  superstition  and  degrada- 
tion that  abound  on  every  hand.  It  is  only  an  effemi- 
nate  piety,  all  unfitted  for  the  aggressive  work  of  the 
Church,  that  is   repelled   by   things   like  these.      God's 
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jipividcncc.  It  is  true,  souiclinicj  o]>ciis  our  way  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner  to  one  peojtle,  and  for  a  lime  hedges  up 
the  way  to  otbcrs;  and  chis  is  a  iilain  indication  of  our 
duty  for  the  time.  But  nothing  of  the  kind  prevails  in 
the  fields  of  which  wc  speak.  'I'ht  Uark  Continent  is 
open  ID  llie  cnirant:e  of  the  doitpel  from  Zanzibar  lo  the 
Congo,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Cape;  and  by  a 
thousand  resistless  voices  God  is  bidding  the  Christian 
nations  to  enter  in  and  rea[)  the  harvest  ofcvcrlasting  life. 

Leal  it  should  sccni  that  too  great  conccssinns  have 
been  made  ti>  the  view  that  the  tribes  of  Africa  are  not 
aiiraciive  or  promising  objec;Is  of  niisKionaiy  tabor,  ii  iti 
but  right  to  add  that  al!  varieties  of  peoples,  with  most 
diverse  gifts,  are  compriscil  in  the  population  of  this 
continent,  and  that  many  tribes  among  them  are  noble 
specimens  of  manhood,  in  physical  |)owrer*,  in  natural 
fifts,  in  mcnt.ll  acuieness.  and  in  political  capacity.  It 
may  be  premature  to  speak  without  reserve  where  so 
much  remains  to  be  learned,  but  it  seetns  not  too  much 
losay  that  the  tribes  of  Africa  are  as  promising  mate. 
rials  for  great  sutcaaiid  nations  as  the  Teutonic  and  Scan- 
dinavian and  Sclavonian  tribes  that  divided  up  Europe 
among  them  wlien  the  Roman  Empite  passed  auay;  that 
under  the  tuition  and  uplifting  power  of  Christianity 
they  promise  as  well  for  the  coming  centuries  as  the 
Angles  and  Franks,  the  Saxons  and  Danes  of  older  times. 
He  who  has  been  taught  to  see  God's  image  in  every 
human  soul  sees  enough  to  inspire  his  utmoist  effort  and 
2ea|  in  prcirhing  the  gospel  of  peace,  whether  he  stand 
amid  the  fcnow»  of  Greenland,  the  wastes  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  the  pride  and  moral  corruption  of  China  and 
Japan,  i>r  the  moral  wilderness  of  Central  .Africa;  and 
such  an  one  will  find  fur  all  his  labors  a  large  reward. 

"\Vc  cannot  more  than  touch  upon  it,  though  we  also 
cannot  let  it  pass  without  remark,  lh:it  the  reotives  for 
evangelising  Africa  furnished  by  the  Gospel  are  power- 
fully re-cnfoTced  by  a  cunsidcriilion  of  the  wrongs  which 
have  been  inflicted  on  so  many  of  her  peoples  byChris- 
tian  nations  in  the  past.  This  motive  may  well  stir  every 
Proie^iiini  naiion  of  the  earth.  U'hai  one  among  ihcm  all 
it  theic  whose  soil  h.;u  not  been  enriched  by  the  btouU 
and  sweat  of  unpaid  toil  wrung  from  .African  slaves  ? 
Happily  this  horrible  injustice  does  not  now  cleave  to 
them  all ;  but  it  stands  in  the  past  n  gricvouswrong  that 
lays  a  Ijsting  debt  upon  ever)*  land  to  make  haste  in 
liringing  the  news  of  Chnst's  redemption  where  once 
the  Christians  of  the  world  appeared  only  to  rob  and 
slay  and  enclave.  This  debt  cannot  soon  be  repaid;  it 
ds  in  every  conscicni;e  as  the  voice  of  (iod.  whose 
justice  docs  not  sleep  forever.  If  many  lives  have  been 
lost  in  miisionary  service,  wh^l  is  this  but  (iird'n  wonted 
way  of  righteoilsnes*  in  the  earth }  How  many  thou- 
sands of  hclplesa,  voiceless  victims  of  man's  inhumanity 
and  greed  have  poured  out  Ihcir  innocent  blood  upon 
thi»  sod  for  every  Christian  laborer  who  has  died  ! 

It  is  sometimei  said  that  "  .Africa  i*  the  grave  of  mis- 
sionaries." and  the  inference  is  drawn  that  for  this  rea- 
son we  are  released  from  the  ditty  of  preaching  the 
Goiipel  there.    But  this  is  a  great  mistake.  The  number 


of  deaths,  though  Urgtf,  is  not  relatively  in  exiles*  of  the 
numbers  in  other  fields;  it  does  nut  begin  tu  compare 
with  the  numbers  that  arc  swept  away  in  the  gold-fields 
o(  .Africa,  .\uMraiia,  and  .America.  It  is  far  less  now, 
when  climatic  c:nndition.«  are  better  understood  and  sta- 
tions for  missionary  lesidcnce  are  more  wisely  choaenr' 
and  in  many  parts  of  Africa  the  conditions  arc  quite  ss 
favorable  to  health  and  longevity  as  are  found  in  atiy 
other  mission  fields.  It  is  not  clear  that  if  the  hazards 
lo  life  and  health  were  greater  than  they  arc  |)opularly 
supposed  to  be,  we  should  even  then  be  excused  from 
the  duty  of  bearing  the  t»osi)el  to  the  two  hundred  million 
souls  that  fill  thisgrcatcontincnt.  Forsuch  a  prize  great, 
even  untisua).  hazards  might  well  be  justi^cd.  Hut  the 
case  being  Vk%  it  is,  all  excuse  fromsen'ice  on  this  ground 
is  absolutely  removed,  and  the  spiritual  conquest  of  the 
continent  is  olTcred  to  our  faith  and  consecrated  toils 
unembarrassed  from  every  special  hasard  and  heightened 
by  the  grandeur  of  ihe  victor)'. 
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This  is  no  new  problem.  It  is  nearly  as  old  as  re- 
corded history.  It  has  Interested  thinking  men  in 
Kuropc  and  Asia  in  all  ages.  The  imagination  of  the 
ancients  peopled  the  interior  of  that  country  with  a 
race  of  beings  shut  out  from  and  needing  no  intercourse 
with  the  rest  of  mankind — lifted  by  their  purity  and 
simplicity  of  chai.icter  above  the  necessity  of  intercourse 
with  other  mortals — leading  a  blameless  and  protracted 
existence  and  producing  in  their  sequestered,  beautiful, 
and  fertile  homtr,  from  which  Rowed  the  wonderful 
Nile,  the  food  of  the  gods.  Not  milk  and  honey,  but 
nectar  and  ambrosia,  were  supposed  lo  abound  there. 
The  Greeks  especially  hat!  very  high  conceptions  of  the 
sanctity  and  xpirituiility  of  the  interior  .\fricans.  The 
greatest  of  their  jjoets  picture  the  gods  as  vacating 
Olympus  every  year  and  proceeding  to  Ethiopia  to  be 
fe.isled  by  its  inhabitants.  Indeed,  the  religion  of  some 
portion  of  Greece  \-i  sujtposrd  to  have  been  introduced 
from  Africa.  But,  leaving  (he  region  of  mythology,  we 
know  that  the  three  highest  religions  known  to  mankind 
— if  they  h.iil  not  their  origin  in  Africa — were  domiciled 
there  in  the  days  of  their  feeble  beginnings;  Judaism, 
Christianity,  and  Mohammedanism. 

A  sacred  mystery  hung  over  that  continent,  and  many 
were  the  aspirations  of  philosophers  and  ]>oets  for  some 
dellnile  knowledge  of  what  was  beyond  the  narrow  fringe 
they  saw.  Julius  (.!xsar,  fascinated  while  listening  tod 
tale  of  the  Nile,  lost  the  vision  of  military  glory.  The 
philosopher  overcame  the  soldier,  and  he  declared  him- 
self ready  to  abandon  for  a  lime  Ihe  alluring  Aelds  of 
politics  in  order  to  trace  out  the  sources  of  that  myste- 
rious river  which  gave  to  mankind  Hgypt  with  her  mag- 
nificent conceplioni  and  s|>lendid  achievements. 
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The  mystery  stil)  remains.  The  problem  continues 
unsolved.  The  conquering  races  of  the  world  stand 
perplexed  and  worried  before  the  difficulties  which  be- 
set their  enterprise  of  reducing  that  continent  to  sub- 
jection. They  have  overcome  the  whole  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  From  Behring  Straits  to  Cape  Horn 
America  has  submitted  to  their  sway.  The  native  races 
have  almost  disappeared  from  the  main-land  and  the 
islands  of  the  sea.  Europe  has  extended  her  conquests 
to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Archipelagoes  of  the 
Pacific.  But  for  hundreds  of  years  their  ships  have 
passed  by  those  tempting  regions  where  "  Afric's  sunny 
fountains  roll  down  their  golden  sands,"  and,  though 
touching  at  different  points  on  the  coast,  they  have  been 
able  to  acquire  no  extensive  foothold  in  that  country. 
Notwithstanding  the  reports  we  receive  on  every  breeze 
that  blows  from  the  East  of  vast  "  spheres  of  influence  " 
and  large  European  possessions,  the  points  actually  occu- 
pied by  white  men  in  the  boundless  equatorial  regions 
of  that  immense  continent  may  be  accurately  repre- 
sented on  the  map  only  by  microscopic  dots.  I  wish 
that  the  announcements  we  receive  from  time  to  time 
with  such  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  that  a  genuine  civiliza- 
tion is  being  carried  into  the  heart  of  the  Dark  Conti- 
nent, were  true.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  bulk  of  Central 
Africa  is  being  rapidly  subjected  to  Mohammedanism. 
That  system  will  soon  be — or  rather  is  now — knitting 
together  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered  into  a  har- 
monious whole  ;  and  unless  Europe  gets  a  thorough  un- 
derstanding of  the  situation  the  gates  of  missionary 
enterprise  will  be  closed,  because,  from  all  we  can  learn 
of  the  proceedings  of  some,  especially  in  East  Africa, 
the  industrial  regime  is  being  stamped  out  to  foster  the 
militant.  The  current  number  of  the  Fortnightly,  near 
the  close  of  an  interesting  article  on  "  Stanley's  Expe- 
dition," has  this  striking  sentence  :  "  Stanley  has  tri- 
umphed, but  Central  Africa  is  darker  than  ever!  " 

It  would  appear  that  the  world  outside  of  Africa  has 
not  yet  stopped  to  consider  the  peculiar  conditions 
which  lift  that  continent  out  of  the  range  of  the  ordi- 
nary agencies  by  which  Europe  has  been  able  to  occupy 
other  countries  and  subjugate  or  exterminate  their  in- 
habitants. 

They  have  not  stopped  to  ponder  the  providential  les- 
sons on  this  subject  scattered  through  the  pages  of 
history,  both  past  and  contemporary. 

First.  Let  us  take  the  most  obvious  lesson  as  indi- 
cated in  the  climatic  conditions.  Perhaps  in  no  country 
in  the  world  is  it  so  necessary  (as  in  Africa)  that  the 
stranger  or  new-comer  should  possess  the  mens  sana  in 
(orpore  sano — the  sound  mind  in  sound  body ;  for  the 
climate  is  most  searching,  bringing  to  the  surface  any 
and  every  latent  physical  or  mental  defect.  If  a  man 
has  any  chronic  or  hereditary  disease  it  is  sure  to  be  de- 
veloped, and  if  wrong  medical  treatment  is  applied  it  is 
\-ery  apt  to  be  exaggerated  and  often  to  prove  fatal  to 
the  patient.  And  as  with  the  body  so  with  the  mind. 
Persons  of  weak  minds,  either  inherited  or  brought  on 
by  excessive  mental  application  or  troubles  of  any  kind, 


are  almost  sure  to  develop  an  impatience  or  irritability, 
to  the  surprise  and  annoyance  of  their  friends  who  knew 
them  at  home.  The  Negro  immigrant  from  a  temperate 
region  sometimes  suffers  from  these  climatic  inconven- 
iences, only  in  his  case,  after  a  brief  process  of  accli- 
matization, he  becomes  himself  again,  while  the  white 
man  never  regains  his  soundness  in  that  climate,  and 
can  retain  his  mental  equilibrium  only  by  periodical 
visits  to  his  native  climate.  The  regulation  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government  for  West  Africa  is  that  their  officials 
are  allowed  six  months'  leave  of  absence  to  return  ta 
Europe  after  fifteen  months'  residence  at  Sierra  Leone 
and  twelve  months  on  the  Gold  Coast  or  Lagos  ;  and 
for  every  three  days  during  which  they  are  kept  on  the 
coast  after  the  time  for  their  leave  arrives  they  are  al- 
lowed one  day  in  Europe.  The  neglect  of  this  regula- 
tion is  often  attended  with  most  serious  consequences. 

Second.  When  we  come  into  the  moral  and  intellect- 
ual world  it  would  seem  as  if  the  Almighty  several 
times  attempted  to  introduce  the  foreigner  and  a  foreign 
civilization  into  Africa,  and  then  changed  his  purpose. 
The  Scriptures  seem  to  warrant  the  idea  that  in  some 
way  inexplicable  to  us,  and  incompatible  with  our  con- 
ception of  the  character  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  universe, 
the  unchangeable  Being  sometimes  reversfes  his  apparent 
plans.  We  read  that  "  it  repented  God,"  etc.  For 
thousands  of  years  the  north-eastern  portion  of  Africa 
witnessed  a  wonderful  development  of  civilization.  The 
arts  and  sciences  flourished  in  Egypt  for  generations, 
and  that  country  was  the  center  of  almost  universal 
influence;  but  there  was  no  effect  produced  upon  the 
interior  of  Africa.  So  North  Africa  became  the  seat 
of  a  great  military  and  commercial  power  which  flour- 
ished for  seven  hundred  years.  After  this  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  constructed  a  mighty  influence  in  the 
same  region,  but  the  interior  of  the  continent  received 
no  impression  from  it. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  Congo  country,  of  which 
we  now  hear  so  much,  was  the  scene  of  extensive  oper- 
ations of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Just  a  little  be- 
fore the  discovery  of  America  thousands  of  the  natives 
of  the  Congo,  including  the  most  influential  families, 
were  baptized  by  Catholic  missionaries  ;  and  the  Portu- 
guese, for  a  hundred  years,  devoted  themselves  to  the 
work  of  African  evangelization  and  exploration.  It 
would  appear  that  they  knew  just  as  much  of  interior 
Africa  as  is  known  now  after  the  great  exploits  of  Speke 
and  Grant  and  Livingstone,  Baker  and  Cameron  and 
Stanley.  It  is  said  that  there  is  a  map  in  the  Vatican,. 
three  hundred  years  old,  which  gives  all  the  general 
physical  relief  and  the  river  and  lake  systems  of  Africa 
with  more  or  less  accuracy ;  but  the  Arab  geographers 
of  a  century  before  had  described  the  mountain  system, 
the  great  lakes,  and  the  course  of  the  Nile. 

Just  about  the  lime  that  Portugal  was  on  the  way  to 
establish  a  great  empire  on  that  continent,  based  upon 
the  religious  system  of  Rome,  America  was  discovered, 
and,  instead  of  the  Congo,  the  Amazon  became  the  seat 
of  Portuguese  power.     Neither  Egyptian.  Carthaginian^ 
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Persian,  or  Roman  iiiilucncc  was  allowed  to  establish 
itself  un  that  cuntincnt.  It  would  seem  thai  in  th« 
providential  purpose  no  solution  of  the  African  problem 
wa4  lo  come  from  alien  sources.  Africans  were  not 
doomed  to  share  the  fate  o/  sonic  other  dark  rates  who 
have  come  in  contact  with  the  aj^jfressive  European. 
Kdrope  was  diverted  to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  The 
energies  of  that  coiKiucring  race,  it  was  decreed,  should 
Uc  spent  in  building  up  a  home  for  themselves  on  this 
^ide.     Africa  followed  in  <^hain«. 

The  Xegro  race  was  to  be  preserved  for  a  special  and 
"mportant  work  in  the  future.  Of  the  precise  nature  of 
ihM  work  no  one  can  form  any  definite  conception.  It 
is  probable  that  if  foreign  races  had  been  allowed  to 
enter  their  roiintry  they  would  have  been  destroyed.  So 
ihey  were  brought  over  to  be  helpers  in  this  country, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  be  preserved.  It  was  not  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  that  a  people  have 
been  preserved  by  subjection  to  another  people.  We 
know  that  God  promised  .Abr.aham  that  his  seed  should 
inherit  the  land  of  Canaan  :  but  when  he  saw  that  in 
iheir  numerically  weak  condition  they  would  have  been 
destroyed  in  conflicts  with  the  indigenous  inhabitants, 
he  took  them  down  to  Kgypt  and  kept  them  there  in 
bondage  four  hundred  years  that  they  might  be  fitted, 
both  by  discipline  and  numerical  increase,  for  the  work 
that  would  devolve  upon  them.  Slavery  would  seem 
to  be  a  strange  school  in  which  to  preserve  a  people; 
but  Go<l  has  a  way  of  jailing  as  well  as  purifying  by 
fire. 

The  Europeans,  who  were  fleeing  frnm  their  own 
country  in  search  of  wider  ariMs  of  freedom  and  larger 
scope  for  development,  found  here  an  aboriginal  race 
unable  to  co-operate  with  them  ?n  the  labors  required 
for  the  construction  of  the  nuierlnl  fiamc-work  of  the 
new  civilization.  The  Indians  would  not  work,  and  they 
have  suffered  the  consequences  of  that  indisposition. 
They  have  passed  away.  To  take  their  place  as  acces- 
wrics  in  the  work  to  be  done  (lod  suffered  the  African 
lobe  brought  hither,  who  could  work  and  would  work, 
snd  could  endure  the  clim.-ttic  conditions  of  a  new  ^uth- 
cni  country,  which  Europeans  could  Tiot.  Two  currents 
*ct  dCToss  (he  .\lUntic  toward  the  wtst  for  nigh  three 
hmdred  years — the  one  from  Europe,  the  other  from 
.\frica.  The  one  from  .\frica  had  a  crimson  color. 
From  that  stream  of  human  beings  millions  fell  victims 
to  llie  cruelties  of  the  middle  pai^^ajte,  and  olherwi«e  suf- 
fered from  the  brutal  instincts  of  their  kidnappeii  and 
DisUvets.  I  do  not  know  whether  .-Africa  has  been  in- 
cited lo  the  celebration  of  the  fourth  centenary  of  the 
diwovcry  of  .America  ;  but  she  h.is  quite  as  much  rea- 
son, if  not  is  much  right,  to  participate  in  the  demon- 
stration of  that  occasion  as  the  European  nations.  Kn- 
g1ishm.in,  Hollander,  and  Huguenot,  Nigritian  and 
Congo  came  logelher.  If  Kurope  brought  the  head, 
Africa  furnished  the  hands  for  a  great  portion  of  the 
•ork  which  has  been  achieved  here,  though  it  was  the 
opinion  of  an  .African  chief  that  the  man  who  discovered 
Anienca  ought  (u  have  been  imprisoned  for  having  un- 


covered one  people  for  destruction  and  opened  a  field 
(or  the  opjircsnion  and  suffering  of  another. 

But  when  the  new  continent  was  opened  Africa  was 
closed.  The  veil,  which  was  being  drawn  aside,  was  re- 
placed, and  d.irkiiess  once  more  enveloped  the  land,  for 
then  not  the  iffUHtry,  but  the  fieo/^fe,  were  needed.  They 
were  lo  do  a  work  elsewhere,  and  meanwhile  their  coun. 
try  was  to  be  shut  out  from  the  view  of  the  outride 
world. 

The  first  African*  landed  in  iht*  country  in  the  State 
of  Virginia  in  the  year  j"6i9.  Then  l>egan  the  first 
phase  of  what  is  called  the  NcRra  problem.  These  |ico- 
ple  did  not  come  hither  of  their  own  accord,  Theirif 
was  not  a  voluntary,  but  a  compulsory,  expatriation.  The 
problem,  then,  on  their  arrival  in  this  crmntrj'.  which 
confronted  the  white  people  was,  how  to  reduce  to  ef- 
fective and  profitable  servitude  an  alien  race  which  it 
was  neither  possible  nor  desirable  to  assimilate.  Thia 
gave  birth  lo  that  peculiar  institution  established  in  a 
country  whose  raiia»  irUrt  was  that  all  men  might  enjoy 
the  '■  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
Laws  had  to  be  enacted  by  Puritans.  Cavaliers,  and 
Roundheads  for  slaves,  and  every  contrivance  had  to 
be  devised  for  the  safety  of  the  institution.  It  w,-is  a 
difficult  problem,  in  the  effort  to  solve  which  both  mas- 
ter and  slave  sulTcrcd. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  in  the  first  years  of  Af- 
rican slavery  in  this  country  the  masters,  upon  many  of 
whom  the  relationship  was  forced,  understood  its  provi- 
dential origin  and  purpose,  until  after  a  while  av.ince 
and  greed  darkened  their  perceptions,  and  they  began 
to  invent  reasons,  drawn  even  from  ihc  word  of  God* 
to  justify  their  holding  these  people  in  perpetual  bond- 
age fur  the  advantage  of  themselves  and  their  children 
forever.  But  even  after  a  blinding  cupidity  had  L.ipt- 
urcd  the  generality  by  its  bcwiiching  spell,  there  were 
those  (far-sighted  men,  especially  after  the  yoke  of 
Great  Britain  had  been  thrown  off)  who  saw  that  the 
abnormal  reflation  could  not  be  permanent  under  the 
democratic  conditions  established  by  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  land.  It  was  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  writer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  who  made  the  cele- 
brated utterance  :  "  Nothing  is  moK  clearly  written  in 
the  Book  of  Destiny  than  the  emancipation  of  the 
blacks  ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  two  races  will 
never  live  in  a  slate  of  equal  freedom  under  the  same 
Government,  so  insurmountabk  are  the  barriers  which 
nature,  habit,  and  opinion  have  established  between 
Ihem." 

For  many  years,  especially  in  the  long  and  we»ry 
period  of  the  antislavcry  conflict,  the  latter  part  of  thi» 
dictum  of  Jefferson  was  denounced  by  ma.ny  good  and 
earnest  men.  The  most  intelligent  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple resented  it  as  a  prejudiced  and  antichristian  conccji- 
lion.  Hut  as  the  years  go  by  and  the  Negroes  rise  ii» 
education  and  culture,  and  therefore  in  love  and  pride 
of  race,  and  in  proper  conception  of  race  gifts,  race 
work,  and  race  destiny,  the  latter  clause  of  that  famous 
sentence  is  not  only  being  shorn  of  its  obscurity  and 
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repulsivencss,  but  is  being  welcomed  as  embodying  a 
truth  indispensable  to  the  preservation  and  prosperity 
of  both  races,  and  as  pointing  to  the  regeneration  of  the 
African  fatherland.  There  are  some  others  of  the  race 
who,  recognizing  Jefferson's  principle,  would  make  the 
races  one  by  amalgamation. 

It  was  under  the  conviction  of  the  truth  expressed  by 
that  statesman  that  certain  gentlemen  of  all  political 
shades  and  differing  religious  views  met  together  in 
this  city  in  the  winter  of  1816-1817,  and  organized  the 
American  Colonization  Society.  Though  friendly  to 
the  antislavery  idea,  and  anxious  for  the  extinction  of 
the  abnormal  institution,  these  men  did  not  make  their 
views  on  that  subject  prominent  in  their  published  ut- 
terances. They  were  not  Abolitionists,  in  the  political 
or  technical  sense  of  that  phrase.  But  their  labors  fur- 
-nished  an  outlet  and  encouragement  for  persons  desir- 
ing to  free  their  slaves,  giving  them  the  assurance  that 
their  freedmen  would  be  returned  to  their  fatherland, 
carrying  thither  what  light  of  Christianity  and  civiliza- 
tion they  had  received.  It  seems  a  pity  that  this  hu- 
mane, philanthropic,  and  far-seeking  work  should  have 
met  with  organized  opposition  from  another  band  of 
philanthropists,  who,  anxious  for  a  speedy  deliverance 
of  the  captives,  thought  they  saw  in  the  Colonization 
Society  an  agency  for  riveting  instead  of  breaking  the 
fetters  of  the  slave,  and  they  denounced  it  with  all  the 
earnestness  and  eloquence  they  could  command — and 
they  commanded,  both  among  whites  and  blacks,  some 
(■f  the  finest  orators  the  country  has  ever  produced. 
And  they  did  a  grand  work,  both  directly  and  indirectly, 
for  the  Negro  and  for  Africa.  They  did  their  work  and 
dissolved  their  organization.  But  when  their  work  was 
done  the  work  of  the  Colonization  Society  really  began. 

In  the  development  of  the  Negro  question  in  this 
couotry  the  colonizationists  might  bo  called  the  prophets 
and  philosophers:  the  abolitionists,  the  warriors  and 
politicians.  Colonizationists  saw  what  was  coming  and 
patiently  prepared  for  its  advent.  Abolitionists  attacked 
the  first  phase  of  the  Negro  problem  and  labored  for  its 
immediate  solution  ;  colonizationists  looked  to  the  last 
phase  of  the  problem  and  labored  to  get  both  the  whites 
and  blacks  ready  for  it.  They  labored  on  two  conti- 
nents, in  America  and  in  Africa,  Had  they  not  begun 
as  early  as  they  did  to  take  up  lands  in  Africa  for  the 
exiles,  had  they  waited  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  it 
would  now  have  been  impossible  to  obtain  a  foothold  in 
theirfatherlandforthe  returning  hosts.  The  colonization- 
ist,  as  prophet,  looked  at  the  State  as  it  would  be ;  the  ab- 
olitionist, as  politician,  looked  at  the  Slate  as  it  was.  The 
politician  sees  the  present  and  is  possessed  by  it.  The 
prophet  sees  the  future  and  gathers  inspiration  from  it. 
The  politician  may  influence  legislation  ;  the  prophet, 
although  exercising  great  moral  influence,  seldom  has 
any  legislative  power.  The  agitation  of  the  politician 
may  soon  culminate  in  legal  enactments;  the  teachings 
of  the  prophet  may  require  generations  before  they  find 
embodiment  in  action.  The  politician  has  to-day  ;  the 
prophet,  to-morrow.     The   politician   deals   with   facts. 


the  prophet  with  ideas,  and  ideas  take  root  very  slowly. 
Though  nearly  three  generations  have  passed  away  since 
Jefferson  made  his  utterance,  and  more  than  two  since 
the  organization  of  the  Colonization  Society,  yet  the 
conceptions  they  put  forward  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  gained  maturity,  much  less  currency,  in  the  public 
mind.  But  the  recent  discussions  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress show  that  the  teachings  of  the  prophet  are  now 
beginning  to  take  hold  of  the  politician.  It  may  take 
many  years  yet  before  the  people  come  up  to  these 
views,  and,  therefore,  before  legislation  upon  them  may 
be  possible,  but  there  is  evidently  movement  in  that 
direction. 

The  first  phase  of  the  Negro  problem  was  solved  at 
Appomattox,  after  the  battle  of  the  warrior,  with  con- 
fused noise  and  garments  rolled  in  blood.  The  institu* 
tution  of  slavery  for  which  so  many  sacrifices  had  been 
made,  so  many  of  the  principles  of  humanity  had  been 
violated,  so  many  of  the  finer  sentiments  of  the  heart 
had  been  stifled,  was  at  last  destroyed  by  violence. 

Now  the  nation  confronts  the  second  phase,  the  ed- 
ucational, and  millions  are  being  poured  out  by  State 
governments  and  by  individual  philanthropy  for  the 
education  of  the  freedmen,  preparing  them  for  the  third 
and  last  phase  of  the  problem,  namely,  Emigration. 

In  this  second  phase  we  have  that  organization 
which  might  be  called  the  successor  of  the  old  Anti- 
slavery  Society  taking  most  active  and  effective  part, 
I  mean  the  American  Missionary  Association.  I  have 
watched  with  constant  gratitude  and  admiration  the 
course  and  the  operations  of  that  society,  especially 
when  I  remember  that,  organized  in  the  dark  days  of 
slavery,  twenty  years  before  the  emancipation,  it  held 
aloft  courageously  the  banner  on  which  was  inscribed 
freedom  for  the  Negro  and  no  fellowship  with  his  oppress- 
ors. And  they,  among  the  first,  went  south  to  lift  the  frced- 
man  from  the  mental  thraldom  and  moral  degradation 
in  which  slavery  had  left  him.  They  triumphed  largely 
over  the  spirit  of  their  opponents.  They  braved  the 
dislike,  the  contempt,  the  apprehension  with  which  their 
work  was  at  first  regarded,  until  they  succeeded  by 
demonstrating  the  advantages  of  knowledge  over  igno- 
rance, to  bring  about  that  state  of  things  to  which  Mr. 
Henry  Grady,  in  his  last  utterances,  was  able  to  refer 
with  such  satisfaction;  namely,  that  since  the  war  the 
South  has  spent  $122,000,000  in  the  cause  of  public  ed- 
ucation, and  this  year  it  is  pledged  to  spend  $37,000,000, 
in  the  benefits  of  which  the  Negro  is  a  large  participant. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  some  of  those  who,  after  hav- 
ing been  engaged  in  the  noble  labors  of  solving  the  first 
phase  of  the  problem — in  the  great  antislavery  war — 
and  are  now  confronting  the  second  phase,  should  be 
unable  to  receive  with  patience  the  suggestion  of  the 
third,  which  is  the  emigration  phase,  when  the  Negro, 
freed  in  body  and  in  mind,  shall  bid  farewell  to  these 
scenes  of  his  bondage  and  discipline  and  betake  himself 
to  the  land  of  his  fathers,  the  scene  of  larger  opportu- 
nities and  loftier  achievements.  I  say  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  veterans  of  the  past  and  the  present  should 
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bf  unable  to  give  miiL-li  enthusiasm  to  Hie  wort:  of  the 
future.  It  is  not  often  given  to  man  to  Ubor  suti:c»s^ 
fully  in  tilt:  land  of  I^gypL  in  the  « iliicmcss,  and  across 
the  Jordan.  Some  of  the  most  effective  workern  must 
oflcD,  with  eyes  unditnmed  and  natural  force  iinabaied, 
lie  down  and  die  on  the  borders  of  full  freedom,  and  if 
they  live  life  to  them  is  like  a  dream.  The  young  must 
uke  up  the  n'ork.  To  old  men  the  indications  of  Lhu 
future  arc  like  a  dicani.  Old  inert  arc  likcihcin  that 
dream.  Young  men  nee  vialon;^  •  They  catch  the 
spirit  of  the  future  and  are  able  to  place  themselves  in 
accord  with  it. 

But  things  arc  not  yet  ready  for  the  solution  of  the 
ihird  and  last  phase  of  the  problem.  Thinps  arc  not 
ready  in  this  country  among  whites  or  blacks.  The  in- 
dustrial condition  of  the  South  is  not  prepared  for  it. 
Things  arc  not  ready  in  Africa  for  a  complete  exodus. 
Europe  is  rot  yet  ready;  she  still  thinks  ihat  she  can 
take  and  utilize  Africa  for  her  own  purposes.  She  does 
not  yet  understand  that  .Africa  is  to  be  for  the  African 
or  for  nobody.  Therefore  she  is  taking  up  with  re- 
rewed  vigor,  and  confronting  again  with  delerminatian, 
the  African  problem.  Englishmen,  ficrmans,  Italians. 
Belgians,  are  taking  up  territory  and  trj'ing  to  wring 
from  the  gray-haired  mother  of  civiliaaiion  llie  secret 
of  ihe  ages.  Xuthing  lias  come  down  from  Egypt  50 
grand  and  impressive  as  the  Sphinxes  that  look  at  you 
with  calm  and  emotionless  faces,  guarding  their  secret 
lo*day  as  ihey  formerly  guarded  the  holy  temples. 
They  arc  a  symbol  of  Africa.  She  will  not  be  forced. 
She  only  can  reveal  her  secret.  Her  children  trained 
in  the  hous^e  of  bondage  will  show  it  in  the  world, 
Some  have  already  rciiirned.  and  have  »onstriictcd  an 
independent  nation  at  a  beginning  of  this  work  on  her 
western  borders. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  Africa  was  completely  shut 
up  until  the  time  arrived  for  the  cmancijiaiion  of  her 
children  in  the  Wcsteni  world.  When  Jefferson  and 
Washington  and  Hamilton  and  Patrick  Henry  were  pre- 
dKting  and  urging  the  freedom  of  ihc  sUvc.  Mungo 
Pork  was  beginning  that  series  of  explorations  by  English 
enterprise  which  has  just  ended  in  the  expedition  ofStan- 
ley.  Just  about  the  time  that  England  proclaimed  frce- 
dom  throughout  her  colonies,  the  brothers  Lander  made 
the  great  discovery  of  the  mouth  of  the  Niger  ;  and  when 
Lincoln  issued  the  immortal  proclamation,  Livingstone 
was  unfolding  lo  the  world  thai  wonderful  region  which 
Stanley  hw  more  fully  revealed  and  which  i«  becoming 
now  the  scene  of  the  secular  and  religious  activities  uf 
Oirisiendom.  The  king  of  the  Belgians  has  expended 
(i/riune»  recently  in  opening  the  Congo  and  in  intro- 
ducing the  appliances  uf  civilisation,  and,  by  a  singular 
coincidence,  a  bill  has  been  brouglit  forward  in  the  United 
States  Senate  to  assist  the  emigraiiun  of  Negroes  to  the 
(jthcrland  just  at  the  time  when  that  philanthropic 
monarch  has  dispatched  an  agent  to  this  country  to  in- 
vite the  co-operation,  in  hi»  great  work,  or<|ualified  freed- 
men.  This  is  significant. 
What  the  king  of  the  Belgians  has  just  done  is  an  in- 


dication of  what  other  Kuropean  [>owers  will  do  when 
ihey  have  exhausted  ihenisclves  in  costly  experiments 
lo  utilize  white  men  as  colonists  in  Africa.  They  will 
then  understand  the  purpose  of  the  Almighty  in  having 
permitted  the  exile  and  bondage  of  the  Africans,  and 
they  will  sec  th.il  for  Africa's  redemption  the  Negro 
is  the  chosen  instrument.  They  will  encourage  the  es- 
tablishmeni  and  building  up  of  such  states  as  Liberia. 
They  will  rccogniic  the  scheme  of  the  Colonization 
Society  as  the  providential  one. 

The  Itiile  nation  which  has  grown  up  on  that  coast  as 
a  result  of  the  efforts  of  this  society  is  now  taking  hold 
upon  that  continent  in  a  manner  which,  owing  to  inex- 
perience, it  could  not  do  in  the  past.     The  Libcrians 
have  introduced  a  new  article  into  Ihe  commerce  of  the 
world — the  Liberian  colTec.     They  are  pushing  to  the 
interior,  clearing  up  the  forests,  extending  the  culture 
of  cofTee,  sugar,  cocoa,  and   other  tropical  anicles,  and 
arc  training  the  aborigines  in  the  arts    of  civiliiaiion 
and  in    ihc  principles  of  Christianiiy,     The   republic 
occupies  five  hundred  miles  of  coast  with  an  elastic  in- 
terior.    It  has  a  yrowing  commerce  with   various  coun- 
tries of  Europe  and  America.     No  one  who  ha.s  viiiiied 
tbat  country  and  has  seen  the  farms  on  Ihe  banks  of 
the  rivers  and  in  the  interior,  the  workshops,  the  schools. 
the  churches,  and  other  clement:*  and  implements  of 
progress,  will    say    that    the    United    States,    through 
Liberia,  is  not   making   a  wholesome   impression   upon 
.Africa — an    impression  which    if  the   members  of  the 
American    Congress  understood    they    would    not  be- 
grudge the  money  required  to  assist  a  few  hundred 
iliousand  to  carry  on  in  that  country  the  work  so  well 
Ijcgiin.     They  would  gladly  spare  them  from  the  labor- 
ing clement  of  tlii.s  great  nation   to  pu&li  forward  the 
enterprises  of  civilization  in  their  fatherland,  and  to 
build  tliemsclves  up  on  the  basis  of  thcar  race  manhood. 
If  there  ia  an  intelligent  Negro  here  lo-nighi  1  will 
say  to  him.  Let  nie  take  you  with  me  in  imagination  to 
witness  the    new  creation   or  development  on  that  dis- 
tant shore.     I  will  not  paint  you  an  imaginary  picture, 
but  will  describe  an  hialorical  fact;  I  will  tell  you  of  reality. 
Going  from  the  coast,  through  those  depressing  alluvial 
plains  which  fringe  the  eastern  and  western  borders  of  the 
continent,  you  reach,  after  a  few  miles'  travel,  the  first 
high  or  undulating  country,  which,  rising  abruptly  from 
the  swamps,  enchants  you  with  its  solidity,  its  fertility, 
its  verdure,  its  refreshing  and  healthful  breezes.     You 
go  further  and  you  stand  upon  a  higher  elevation,  where 
the  wind   sings   more   freshly    in   your  ean;.   and   your 
heart  beats  fast  as  you  survey  the  continuous  and  un- 
broken forests  that  stretch  away  from  your  feet  to  iKc 
distant  horiron.     The  melancholy  cooing  of  the  pigeons 
in  some  unseen  retreat,  or  the  more  entrancing  music  of 
livelier  and  picturesque  songsters,  alone   disturbs  the 
solemn  and  almost  oppressive  solitude.     You  hear  no 
human  sound  and  see  the  traces  of  no  human   presence. 
You  decline  to  pursue  your  adventurous  journey.     You 
refuse  to  penetrate  the  lonely  forest  that  confronts  you. 
You  return  to  the  coast,  thinking  of  the  long  ages  which 
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have  elapsed,  the  seasons  which  in  their  onward  course 
have  come  and  gone,  leaving  those  solitudes  undis- 
turbed. You  wonder  when  and  liow  are  those  vast  wil- 
dernesses to  be  made  the  scene  of  human  activity  and 
to  contribute  to  human  wants  and  happiness?  Finding 
no  answer  to  your  perplexing  question,  you  drop  the 
subject  from  your  thoughts.  After  a  few  years — a  very 
few  it  may  be — you  return  to  those  scenes.  To  your 
surprise  and  gratification  your  progress  is  no  longer  in- 
terrupted by  the  inconvenience  of  bridle-paths  and 
tangled  vines.  The  roads  are  open  and  clear.  You 
miss  the  troublesome  creeks  and  drains  which,  on  your 
previous  journey,  harassed  and  fatigued  you.  Bridges 
have  been  constructed,  and  without  any  of  the  former 
weariness  you  find  yourself  again  on  the  summit,  where  in 
loneliness  you  had  stood  some  time  before.  What  do 
you  now  see?  The  gigantic  trees  have  disappeared, 
houses  have  sprung  up  on  every  side.  As  far  as  the  eye  can 
see  the  roofs  of  comfortable  and  homelike  cottages  peep 
through  the  wood.  The  waving  corn  and  rice  and 
sugar-cane,  the  graceful  and  fragrant  coffee-tree,  the  um- 
brageous cocoa,  orange,  and  mango  plum  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  former  sturdy  denizens  of  the  forest- 
What  has  brought  about  the  change?  The  Negro  enai- 
grant  has  arrived  from  America,  and,  slender  though  his 
facilities  have  been,  has  produced  these  wonderful 
revolutions.  You  look  beyond  and  take  in  the  forests 
that  now  appear  on  the  distant  horizon.  You  catch 
glimpses  of  native  villages  embowered  in  plantain  trees, 
and  you  say  these  also  shall  be  brought  under  civilized 
influences,  and  you  feel  yourself  lifted  into  manhood, 
the  spirit  of  the  teacher  and  guide  and  missionary  comes 
upon  you,  and  you  say,  "  There,  below  me  and  beyond, 
lies  the  world  into  which  I  must  go.  There  must  I 
cast  my  lot,  I  feel  I  have  a  message  to  it,  or  a  work  in 
it  ; "  and  the  sense  that  there  are  thousands  dwelling 
there,  some  of  whom  you  may  touch,  some  of  whom  you 
may  influence,  some  of  whom  may  love  you  or  be  loved 
by  you,  thrills  you  with  a  strange  joy  and  expectation, 
and  it  is  a  thrill  which  you  can  never  forget;  forever 
and  anon  it  comes  upon  you  with  increased  intensity. 
In  that  hour  you  are  born  again.  You  hear  for  ever- 
more the  call  ringing  in  your  ears,  "  Come  over  and 
help  us." 

These  are  the  visions  that  rise  before  the  Liberian 
settler  who  has  turned  away  from  the  coast.  This  is 
the  view  that  exercises  such  an  influence  upon  his  im- 
agination, and  gives  such  tone  to  his  character,  making 
him  an  independent  and  productive  man  on  the  con- 
tinent of  his  fathers. 

As  I  have  said,  this  is  no  imaginary  picture,  but  the 
embodiment  of  sober  history.  Liberia,  then,  is  a  fact, 
an  aggressive  and  progressive  fact,  with  a  great  deal  in 
its  past  and  every  thing  in  its  future  that  is  inspiring 
and  uplifting. 

It  occupies  one  of  the  most  charming  countries  in 
the  western  portion  of  that  continent.  It  has  been 
called  by  qualified  judges  the  garden  spot  of  West  .\frica. 
I  love  to  dwell  upon  the  memories  of  scenes  which  I 


have  passed  through  in  the  interior  of  that  land.  I 
have  read  of  countries  which  I  have  not  visited — the 
grandeur  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  charms  of 
the  Yosemite  Valley — and  my  imagination  adds  to  the 
written  description  and  becomes  a  gallery  of  delightful 
pictures.  But  of  African  scenes  my  memory  is  a  treas- 
ure-house in  which  I  delight  to  revel.  I  have  dis- 
tinctly before  me  the  days  and  dates  when  I  came  into- 
contact  with  their  inexhaustible  beauties.  Leaving  the 
coast  line,  the  sea*  of  malaria,  and  where  are  often  seen 
the  remains  of  the  slaver's  barracoons,  which  always. 
give  an  impression  of  the  deepest  melancholy,  I  come 
to  the  high  table-lands  with  their  mountain  scenery  and 
lovely  valleys,  their  meadow  streams  and  mounlaiR 
rivulets,  and  there,  amid  the  glories  of  a  changeless  and 
unchanging  nature,  I  have  taken  off  my  shoes  and  on 
that  consecrated  ground  adored  the  God  and  Father  of 
the  Africans. 

This  is  the  country  and  this  is  the  work  to  which  the 
American  Negro  is  invited.  This  is  the  opening  for  him 
which,  through  the  labors  of  the  American  Colonization 
Society,  has  been  effected.  This  organization  is  more 
than  a  colonization  society,  more  than  an  emigration  so- 
ciety. It  might  with  equal  propriety,  and  perhaps 
with  greater  accuracy,  be  called  the  African  Repatriation 
Society ;  or  since  the  idea  of  planning  towns  and  intro- 
ducing extensive  cultivation  of  tlic  soil  is  included  in 
its  work,  it  might  be  called  the  African  Repatriation 
attd  Colonization  Society,  for  then  you  bring  in  a 
somewhat  higher  idea  than  mere  colonization — the  mere 
settling  of  a  new  country  by  strangers — you  bring  in  the 
idea  of  restoration  ;  of  compensation  to  a  race  and 
country  much  and  long  wronged. 

Colonizationists,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
said  against  them,  have  always  recognized  the  manhood 
of  the  Negro  and  been  willing  to  trust  him  to  take  care 
of  himself.  They  have  always  recognized  the  inscru- 
table providence  by  which  the  African  was  brought  to 
these  shores.  They  have  always  taught  that  he  was 
brought  hither  to  be  trained  out  of  his  sense  of  irre- 
sponsibility to  a  knowledge  of  his  place  as  a  factor  in 
the  great  work  of  humanity  ;  and  that  after  having  been 
thus  trained  he  could  find  his  proper  sphere  of  action 
only  in  the  land  of  his  origin  to  make  a  way  for  himself. 
They  have  believed  that  it  has  not  been  given  to  the  white 
man  to  fix  the  intellectual  or  spiritual  status  of  this 
race.  They  have  recognized  that  the  universe  is  wide 
enough  and  God's  gifts  are  varied  enough  to  allow  the 
man  of  Africa  to  find  out  a  path  of  his  own  within  the 
circle  of  genuine  human  interests,  and  to  contribute 
from  the  field  of  his  particular  enterprise  to  the  re- 
sources— material,  intellectual,  and  moral — of  the  great 
human  family. 

But  will  the  Negro  go  to  do  this  work? 

Is  he  willing  to  separate  himself  from  a  settled  civili- 
zation which  he  has  helped  to  build  up  to  betake  him- 
self to  the  wilderness  of  his  ancestral  home  and  begirt 
anew  a  career  on  his  own  responsibility  ? 

I  brieve  that  he  is.     And  if  suitable  provision  were 
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made  for  their  departure  to-morrow  hiindredii  of  lliou- 
sands  would  avail  tliemselve^  of  it.  The  African  (]ue&* 
tion,  or  tlic  Negro  prublcni,  is  upon  the  country,  ard  il 
<an  no  more  bu  ignored  than  any  oilier  vital  interest. 
The  chief  reason,  it  appears  to  me,  wh/  it  \%  not  more 
scriou'dy  dealt  with,  is  because  the  prcssurt;  of  conimcr- 
-cia]  and  political  exijifoncicH  docs  nol  allow  time  and 
kisure  to  the  stronncr  and  richer  elements  of  the 
nation  to  study  it.  It  it,  noL  a  ijucstion  of  color  simply 
— thai  is  a  superficial  accident.  It  lies  deeper  than  color. 
it  is  a  question  of  mre,  which  \%  ihe  outcome  not  only 
ordimatc,  but  of  gcnenitions  subjected  to  environments 
which  have  formed  the  mental  and  moral  conatitutioni 

It  is  a  question  in  which  two  distinct  races  are  con- 
cerned. This  is  not  a  question,  ihen,  purely  of  leason. 
It  is  a  question  .ilso  of  instinct.  Races  feel ;  observers 
theorize. 

The-work  Co  be  done  beyond  Che  seas  is  not  to  be  a 
reproduction  of  what  wc  sec  in  this  coimiry.  It  re- 
quires, therefore,  distinct  race  perception  and  entire 
race  devotion.  It  is  not  to  be  the  healing  up  of  an  old 
sore,  but  the  unfolding  of  a  new  bud  ;  an  evolution ;  the 
development  of  s  new  side  of  Gnd's  character  and  a 
new  phase  of  humanity.  God  said  to  .Moaes,  "I  am 
thac  I  am ;  "  or,  more  ex.ictly,  "  I  shall  be  that  I  shall 
be."  Each  race  sees  from  its  own  stand-point  a  dif- 
ferent side  of  the  Almighty,  The  Hebrews  could  not 
see  or  serve  God  in  the  land  of  the  Kgj'ptians;  no 
more  can  the  Negro  under  the  Anglo*S.txon.  He  can 
serve  man  here.  He  can  furnish  the  labor  of  the 
couniT)',  but  to  the  inspiration  of  the  country  he  must 
ever  be  an  alien. 

!n  that  wonderful  sermon  of  St.  Paul  on  Mars'  Hill,  in 
which  he  declared  that  God  fiath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  of  men  \o  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
haib  determined  the  bounds  of  ihetr  habitation,  he  also 
utd.  **  In  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being." 
Xow  it  ciinnot  be  supposed  that  in  the  types  and  races 
which  have  already  displayed  themselves  God  has  ex- 
hauKtcd  himself.  It  is  liy  God  in  us,  where  wc  have 
freedom  lo  act  out  ourselves,  that  we  do  each  our  sev- 
eral work,  and  live  out  into  action,  through  our  work, 
wli.-iievcr  wc  have  within  us  of  noble  and  wise  and  true. 
What  we  do  is,  if  we  arc  able  to  be  true  to  our  nature, 
the  representation  of  some  phase  of  the  Infinite  Being. 
If  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being  in  Him,  God 
also  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  his  being  in  us.  This  is 
vby  slavery  of  any  kind  is  an  outrage.  It  spoils  the 
image  of  God  as  it  strives  to  express  itself  through  the 
individual  or  the  race,  .■'is  in  the  Kingdom  of  Nauirc 
■we  see  in  her  great  organic  types  of  being,  in  the  move- 
ment, changes,  and  order  of  the  elements,  those  vast 
thoughts  of  God,  so  in  the  great  types  of  man.  in  the 
various  races  of  the  world,  as  diitinct  in  character  as  in 
work,  in  the  great  diviiions  of  character,  wc  see  the  will 
and  character  and  consciousness  of  God  disclosed  lu 
US.  According  to  this  truth  a  distinct  phase  of  God's 
character  is  set  forth  to  be  wrought  out  in  perfection 
in  every  separate  ch.iracter.     As  in  every  fonn  of  the 


inorganic  uniierse  we  see  some  noble  variation  of  God's 
thought  and  beauty,  so  in  each  separate  man,  in  each 
separate  race,  something  of  the  .\bsolule  is  incarnated. 
The  whole  of  mankind  is,  a  vast  representation  of 
the  Deity.  Therefore  we  cannot  extinguish  any  race 
cither  by  conflict  or  amalgamation  without  serious  re- 
sponsibility. 

You  can  easily  see,  then,  why  one  race  overshadowed 
by  another  should  long  to  express  itself — should  yearn 
for  the  opportunity  lo  let  out  the  divinity  that  stirs 
within  it.  Thi.*  is  why  the  Hebrews  cried  to  God  from 
the  depths  of  their  affliction  in  Egypt,  and  this  is  why 
thousands  and  thousands  cif  Negroes  in  the  South  are 
longing  to  go  to  the  land  of  their  fathers.  They  are  nol 
content  la  remain  where  e*'ery  thing  has  been  done  on 
the  line  of  another  race.  They  long  for  the  scenes 
where  every  thing  is  to  be  done  under  the  influence  of  a 
racial  spirit,  under  the  impulse  of  new  skies  and  the 
inspiration  of  a  fresh  development.  Only  those  arc  fit 
for  this  new  work  wlio  believe  in  Ihe  rate' — have  faith 
in  its  future — a  prophetic  insight  into  its  destiny  from 
a  consciouiness  of  its  possibilities.  The  inspiration  of 
the  rate  is  in  the  race. 

Only  one  race  has  furnished  the  prophets  for  hu- 
manity— the  Hebrew  race ;  and  before  they  were  quali- 
fied to  do  this  ihey  had  to  go  down  to  the  depths  uf 
servile  degradation.  Only  to  them  were  revealed  those 
broad  and  prcgnitnt  principles  upon  which  every  race 
can  stand  and  work  and  grow;  but  for  the  special 
work  of  each  race  the  prophels  arise  among  the  people 
themselves. 

What  is  pathetic  about  Ihe  situation  is,  that  numbers 
among  whices  and  blacks  arc  disposed  to  ignore  the 
Bcriouiness  and  importance  of  the  question.  They 
seem  to  ihink  il  a  question  for  political  manipulation  and 
to  be  dealt  with  by  partisan  statesmanship,  not  rccogniz< 
ing  the  fact  that  the  whole  country  is  concerned.  I  ftcely 
admit  the  fact,  to  which  attention  has  been  recently 
called,  that  there  are  many  .\fro-.'Kmcricans  who  have 
no  more  to  do  with  Africa  than  with  Iceland,  but  this 
does  not  destroy  the  truth  that  there  are  millions  whose 
life  is  bound  up  with  that  continent.  It  is  to  them  that 
tile  message  comes  from  their  brethren  acrom  Ihe  deep, 
'*Corac  Over  and  help  us." 


Report  of  Bishop  Taylor  for  (ojitjo  and  Aiii;i)U 
Districts  aiifl  Afrlfa  Coiifcrcin-i*. 

Rtiptctfully  iuhmitied  to  the  Afrita  Coitferentt  in  piate 
of  iAt  delayed  refn>rti  from  thete  dittrifts,  F^r  tvdu< 
of  mijiiiin  fritjierttrs,  set  Statistical  Ktport. 

AKcotA  District.— A.  E.  Withcy,  P.  E. 

St.  Pau/ ife  Loaadit.—Kc\ ,  W.  ?.  Dodson,  Rev.  l.an. 
caster  C.  Burling  and  wife,  and  .Mrs.  Jcannctte  Koseman. 

Our  church  property  in  Loanda  occupies  a  most 
advantageous  site.  The  basement  story  uf  our  large 
two-stoir>'  house  is  used  for  school  purposes  and  preach- 
ing.    Our  school  work,  though  self-support  ing  and  fairly 
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prosperous,  was  nearly  run  down  by  the  departure  of 
our  teachers  for  home  on  account  of  ill  health. 

Brother  Dodson  came  from  the  interior  and  held  the  fort. 

Brother  Burling  and  party  liave  but  recently  arrived 
from  America,  They  come  highly  recommended,  and 
we  doubt  not  God  will  give  them  success. 

I  baptized  a  fine  young  native  man  there  last  July, 
soundly  saved  through  the  agency  of  Brother  Dodson. 

Doado,  240  miles  inland  by  steamer.  This  important 
station  has  been  in  school  work  a  self-supporting  success, 
with  a  good  preparation  for  direct  soul-saving  work,  but 
our  trained  workers  there  returned  to  America.  We  are 
hoping  soon  to  man  it  fully  by  new  workers  from  the 
United  States. 

Nhangutpepo  is  fifty-one  miles  easterly  by  caravan 
trail  from  Dondo.  The  P.  C.  is  Carl  Rudolph,  a  very 
efficient  worker  in  all  our  departments  of  industry,  as- 
sisted by  our  own  converted  natives:  the  care  of  nearly 
100  head  of  cattle,  a  mission  farm,  a  small  commercial 
business-house,  building  and  repairs.  SchooKteaching 
for  part  of  the  workers  in  the  forenoon  of  each  day,  and 
for  another  portion  of  them  in  the  afternoon,  prayer- 
meeting  every  morning  at  5  A.  M.,  and  preaching  sev- 
eral times  on  each  Sabbath  and  on  week-nights.  We 
have  there  an  organized  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
composed  of  over  a  score  of  converted  natives. 

Proceeding  by  the  same  trail  easterly  thirty-eight 
miles  we  reach  Pungo  Andongo,  where  we  have  property 
and  assets  worth  about  $2,500,  and  daily  gospel  work, 
but  as  yet  no  church  organization  of  natives  because  our 
present  effective  working  force  there — A.  6.  Withey  and 
wife,  and  C.  W.  Gordon — have  not  been  long  in  that 
station.     It  is  a  station  of  great  jiromise  every  way. 

Traveling  or^  by  the  same  trail  si.\ty-two  miles  wear- 
rive  at  Malange.  The  workers  there  are  Samuel  J. 
Mead,  superintendent;  Ardella,  liis  wife,  head  of  the 
school  work;  W,  H,  Mead,  head  of  the  mechanical 
work  ;  Mrs,  Minnie  Mead,  training  her  five  children  to 
do  effective  work  for  God  while  young  children.  The 
Meads  are  effective  preachers  in  the  Portuguese  language, 
and  Robert  Shields  gives  two  hours  a  day  to  a  small 
paying  commercial  business  and  devotes  himself  largely 
to  preaching  in  the  villages  to  the  natives  in  their  own 
language — the  Kimbundu.  Our  native  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  here  has  in  it  overthirty  converted  natives. 

The  three  stations  last  named  reached  self-support 
in  the  third  year  of  their  occupancy  of  the  field,  and 
they  are  now  accumulating  funds  for  extending  their 
work  and  for  opening  new  Missions.  All  our  pioneer 
workers  in  Angola  have  made  a  great  success  of  the 
mastery  of  the  Portuguese  language  and  the  Kimbundu, 
and  besides  the  adult  workers  named  we  iiave  six  of  our 
pioneer  saved  children  who  know  native  languages  bet- 
ter than  do  their  parents,  and  are  doing  juvenile  mis- 
sionary work. 

Congo  District. 

A  march  of  about  1,000  miles  from  Malange  brings 
us  to  LuluahuTg,  in  the  BashaJange  country,  near  the 
head  waters  of  the  Kasai. 


William  R.  Summers,  M.D.,  one  of  6ur  Angola  pio- 
neers, made  this  march  in  1876.  On  my  application 
the  governor-general  of  the  independent  State  of  Congo 
gave  him  permission  to  found  a  Mission  at  Luluaburg. 
He  accordingly  put  up  three  mission  buildings  and  was 
proceeding  with  great  zeal  in  his  varied  work,  when, 
near  the  end  of  1887,  he  was  stricken  down  by  wasting 
consumption,  and,  by  a  short  cut,  reached  his  home  in 
heaven. 

I  have  conditionally  appointed  our  superintendent  at 
Kimpoko,  Bradley  L.  Burr,  and  Lyman  B.  Walker  to 
succeed  Dr.  Summers,  if  they  can  get  a  passage  up  the 
Kasai.  We  must  not  only  hold  that  fort,  but  fulfill  our 
promise  to  the  kings  and  chiefs  of  the  densely-populated 
countries  of  the  Upper  Kasai  and  Sankuru  countries, 
and  plant  Missions  there  as  far  and  as  fast  as  the  Lord 
shall  lead  iis. 

From  Luluaburg  we  make  a  journey  of  one  week  on 
foot  to  the  junction  of  the  Lulua  and  Luebo  rivers,  and 
thence  descend  the  Kasai  by  steamer  800  miles  to  its 
flow  into  the  Congo,  thence  down  the  Congo  75  miles  to 
our  station  at  Kimpoko,  on  Stanley  Pool, 

In  case  Brother  Burr  has  gone  up  the  Kasai  James 
Harrison,  M.D.,  will  be  in  charge  at  Kimpoko,  assisted 
by  Hiram  Elkins  and  Roxy,  his  wife. 

In  March  of  last  year  I  received  a  report  of  this  sta- 
tion extending  from  July,  1887,  just  before  I  left,  to 
March,  1889,  from  which  I  make  the  following  extract  : 

"  An  English  school  "  (no  English  children)  "  has  been 
in  operation  from  the  first.  The  station  children  have 
attended  regularly,  but  the  village  children  only  at  rare 
intervals.     Dr.  Harrison  has  charge  of  the  school  work. 

"Three  of  our  boys  have  given  up  their  fetiches  and 
made  a  profession  of  having  faith  in  Jesus.  They  join 
in  all  our  social  meetings,  and  we  believe  them  to  be 
sincere.  With  our  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage Mrs.  Elkins,  Dr.  Harrison,  or  myself  have  been 
quite  regular  in  visiting  the  villages  and  in  endeavoring 
to  instruct  the  people. 

"  In  times  of  sickness  Dr.  Harrison  has  been  in  tlie 
habit  of  visiting  the  farther  villages,  more  than  a  mile 
distant,  twice  a  day,  attending  on  all  who  asked  for  his 
services.  Nearly  all  the  people  in  this  neighborhood 
have  been  vaccinated  by  him,  and  thus  the  small-pox, 
which  has  been  raging  in  other  villages,'has  been  com- 
paratively light  here. 

"  We  have  maintained  our  regular  Sabbath  services 
and  prayer-meetings. 

"  In  regard  to  every-day  station  work,  Mrs.  Elkins 
has  managed  the  honsehold  affairs  and  assisted  in  the 
school  work. 

"  I  have  had  a  general  oversight  of  the  station  since 
Jan.  1,  1889.  We  have  been  self-supporting,  besides 
paying  out  quite  a  sum  for  transport.  [They  have  later 
built  a  new  mission,  15x80  feet,]  The  plantation,  though 
small,  has  been  a  great  factor  in  reducing  our  living  ex- 
penses, while  the  sale  of  hippo  meat  has  kept  us  in  ready 
money.  We  have  built  a  house  12x36  feet  for  the  boys 
and  for  a  shop,  and  repaired  both  the  other  houses.    We 
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hoi^  toon  to  gel  some  cittle  from  the  Far  interior  by 
mcaas  (umihhcd  us  by  friends  at  hmae. 

"  Though  we  have  bad  our  share  of  trials  and  failures 
thf  I^rd  has  given  «s  blessings  and  victories  not  a  few, 
so  wc  thank  God  and  take  couragr." 

Leaving  Kimpoko  wc  go  by  boat  twenty  miles  to 
Leapoldville,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  [lool.  Then  wc 
walk  by  caravan  trail  loo  mites  toManyanga;  thence 
down  the  rapids  ina  freight-boai,  eighty -ei^ht  in ile»,  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  middle  pRS8af;«  of  the  Lower  Congo  at 
Isangala,  where  we  have  a  lianspurt  mission  station  with 
seven  acres  of  land  bought  of  the  Congo  Ciovcrnment. 
Dur  missionarj'  there  is  William  kasmusBen,  who  is 
preaching  in  the  Congo  language  in  many  of  the  sur- 
rounding villages. 

A  walk  of  fifty-four  miles  brings  us  to  Vivi,  the  old 
capita]  of  iht!  Congo  Governmenl.  Being  a  high  and  dry 
plateau  I  presumed  that  we  could  produce  but  little, 
hence  l>ou^lll  but  twelve  acres  of  ground,  including  our 
mission  buildings.  It  is^,  however,  proving  fruitful,  and 
gives  promise  of  early  and  ample  self-support.  J.  C 
Tctcr  is  P.  C  Mary  Lindsay,  his  noble  wife,  and  Will- 
iam O.  While,  missionaries. 

A  hundred  miles  by  sicamer  will  bring  us  to  Banana, 
i,\  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  and  Iwo  hours  by  canoe  or 
boat  lands  us  at  our  mission  at  Naiombi,  in  Kole  charge 
of  Miss  Kildare,  .in  accomplished  Intih  lady,  nho  paid 
her  own  passage  to  Congo  for  the  pleasure  she  his  in 
giving  her  efficient  labors  and  her  life  to  help  save  the 
perishing  people  of  this  great  continent. 

The  families  of  the  Congo  Liberiaiis  which  emigrated 
ihcncc  last  year  were  settled  by  llic  Congo  Government 
at  Nalombi,  near  our  station,  and  twenty  of  their  chil- 
dren attend  MiiiS  Kildare 's  school.  We  bought  of  the 
natives,  and  then  llic  Govcrnmeni,  tfn  acres  of  ground, 
and  built  an  iron  houtie  with  wood  frame,  34x22  fett. 

Miss  Kildare  preaches  in  the  villages  in  the  Congo  lan- 
guage. Obr  mission  work  at  Kabinda,  through  the  disaf- 
fection and  then  the  sudden  death  of  our  missionary  at 
that  important  field,  has  been  suspended  for  llie  present. 

Two  days  by  steam-ship  north-west  will  bring  us  to 
Mayumba.  and  then  eighteen  miles  by  boat  up  ihc  La- 
guna  will  land  us  at  our  mission  station  called  Mamby, 
in  sole  charge  of  Miss  Martha  E.  Kah. 

We  have  there,  by  purchase  of  the  natives,  recognized 
and  registered  by  the  French  Government,  too  acres  of 
good  land,  an  old  house,  and  new  hout>e  nearly  finished. 
The  French  Govcrnmeni  limiis  our  labors  there  to  what 
may  be  done  in  the  French  language  ;  hence  our  work  is 
ciippled  and  not  promising,  but  Mi^s  Kali  believes  that 
the  Lord  wants  her  to  wait  and  work  ai  Mamby ;  so  wc 
inu«t  pray  for  our  dear  heroic  sister  and  let  her  work 
out  the  problem. 

AmiCAN  COXFERKNCE,  AI>POINTMKNTS.  (890. 

Monrovia  District.— C.  A.  Iltman.  T.  E. 

Monrovia,  W.  T.  Hagan  ;  New  C^nrgia  CircuH.  A.  H,  Wat- 
Md :  tihee  Whrong.  to  be  supplied.  Marshall,  to  he  supplied. 
Parncsrille.  C.  A.  Kiman:  Vey  Mission.  D.  Ware. 


St.  Paul's  River  District.— W.  T,  Kagan.  P.  E. 

Cildwdi,  Virgfnia  and  nrwwsrsvllle,  1".  C.  Jtnlderness.  J.  D, 
h.  Scolt .  Cl;iy  Ashlfmd.  J,  W.  Cooper ;  Millsburg  and  While 
Plains,  G. W.  Parker;  Arthingion,  C.  B.  McLean:  Rolteris- 
villc.  j.  E.  Clark  ;  Carcysbur^'  anil  Bcnsonville,  T.  A.  Sims.  1. 
N.  Holder :  Brown  Si.iiion.  R.  Uoyce.  W.  P.  Kennedy.  Sr . 
supcrnamcrary. 

Ba&sa  DisiKiCT.— J.  H.  Deputic.  P.  E. 
Upper  Buchanan  Cirruii.  10  l>c  suppUctl.  fnynesburg.  E. 
L,  Itrumskinc  :  CarlerMowti,  to  lie  supplieil.  Lower  Huch- 
iinnn.  to  he  supplied.  Ldina,  10  be  supplied.  Giblioom,  to  be 
supplietl.  BcKtey.  to  be  supplied.  Fanningion.  to  l>e  supplied. 
Ml.  Olivet  Mission,  J.  H.  Ueputie.  J,  P.  Anis.  supernumerary. 

Sisou  District.— W.  p.  Kennedy.  Jr..  P.  E. 
Greenville  Circuit.  W.  P.  Kennedy,  Jr..  P.  E.  Walker.  As- 
sistant ;  Lexington.  J.  \V.  Bonner;  Blue  llarrow.  J.  W.  Dra- 
per:  Louisiana  an<i  Bluntsvillc,  to  lie  supplied.  Ebcneicr.  to 
be  supplied  by  T.  Rotieri.s ;  Sctira  Kru.  !J.  J.  Turner  and  wife  ; 
Naniia  Kru,  Henley  Wright ;  Niffu.  E.  O.  Harris.* 

Congo  Disthict. 

Kimpcko,  Bradley  L.  Burr.*  J,  Harrison.  M.D..*  Hiram  EI- 

kins.   Mrs.   Kikins:*    Luluaburg,   10  he  supplied.      Isangala, 

William   Rasmusaen,   H.   Nchnc  ;•    Vivi.  J,    C,  Tcicr,   -Mrs. 

Teier,*   W,  U.  While.    Lym.in   H.  Walker;  Chevango.    Mary 

Kildare;"  Mamby,  Martha  Kah.* 

The  tOM-fifficc  adilrctt  of  Cini|u  Diurirl  miuimurici  it  the  place  nnneil 
i^ttavc.  lOKhich  add,  C«n||o  SUto.  aauth-wpil  Afne*. 

CaPK  PaI.MAS  aSD  CAVAI.1.A  RiVF.R  DISTRICT. — B.  F. 
Kephad.  P.  E. 
Ml  Scott  and  Tubmantown.  H.  F.  Kcphart ;  Pluky  Mi'ssiorr, 
Klifabcih  Mc  Ned;'  Garaw.iy.  Agnes  McAllister;*  Prc|uinini 
Scs.  Annllcynon.*  Gcorgiana  Dean;*  Grand  Scs,  J.  C. Robert- 
son :*  Sas  Town,  K.  V.  Eck'nan  ;  Kbeneier  Station.  Z.  Rob- 
ens  (Local  Elder);  Qarreky.  William  Warner,  Mrs.  Warner  ;* 
Piebo.  William  Yancey  ;•  Yubloky.  J,  K.  Ellery  ;•  Yorkey,  A. 
Orllip.  Mrs.  Orllip.-*  Tatafca,  Annie  Wliittidd;*  Bcabo,  H. 
(t.trwuoil  ;•  liararobo.  .Miss  M.  .M.  Diiigijian;"  Kliialieih 
natw;'  Wallaky,  W.  Sneidmiller.* 

lltc  f'jll4>w iiij[  uF  tupiiwc  toK  lo  be  indutJo]  ^i  iliii  tv\^i\\  HufO  Hc^w.C, 
Cinnni«flo,  JCitc  dir.  .W«r»  IJ'Ketl,  po.i-ofncr  »ilclfca  Ciiir  Pilinat.  T.  K-  w. 

Tlic  pcKi-uiricc  mliltcu  ar«ll  Qt.\K  I'^linUMiiil  Ot^U  Rinr  1>iik>S<:I  mlMion- 
ahEi  i>.  can  J.  S.  Tratl,  Cdpc  l^lniit,  LitKiia,  W.  C  Abtca,  viit  lf*ml-»r^. 

An(;(ila  DisrRHT.— a.  F..  Witliey,  P.  F. 

I.oanda.  William  P.  Dodson.  L.  C.  Burling.  Mrs.  Burling,* 

Mrs.  Jcanncltc  Koscnian  ;'  Dondo,  Susan  Collins  ;*  Nhanguc- 

pepo,  Karl  Rudolph  ;*  Pungo  Andongo.  A.   E.  Wiihej',   Mr». 

Withey,*   Charles  W.    Gorrlon,  Bertie  Witticy;*     Malange, 

Samuel   J.  Mead,*  Mrs.  S.  J.  Mead,*  W.    \\.  Mead.  Mre.  W. 

H.  Mead.*  Rohcrl  Shield*." 

11i«  po-i-ollin  addn^vf  Angola  DIpirici mimisiiaTKs tt ;  MIttst  Awurfcmmm 
(luitn*)  iiJkx.  Ansola,  Arrio.  i-ia  l.iilva. 

[:<  O1.IJ  L1KF.HIAK  Work. 

Number  of  full  inenil>cf6.    , ..,,.    3,954 

Number  of  probationers 227 

Local  preachers u 

Chilflrcn  iiaptixeil 8$ 

Adults  baptitcd 121 

In  Nkw  Mission  Work. 

Number  of  probationers 186 

M  issicnarics .  ; .    , 65 

Children  baptiied 6i 

Ad  ults  baptucd , 141 

Buildings,  wiib  other  mission  property,  probable  value, 
%\7.yQo,~ African  Ntwi, 

*  IndkaiTS  niMioniTy  worlcn  alio  mc  n»l  mtaibt^  or  Afnuii  Cuiifcnnn. 
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The  Gospel  in  the  Whole  World. 

Athens,  Ga.,  United  States  of  America,  ( 

April,  1890,      f 

The  following  article  contains  the  substance  of  an 
address  delivered  before  the  Presbytery  of  Athens,  Ga., 
by  the  writer,  and  is  published  by  him  at  their  request: 

subject: 
The  Gospel  Can  and  Ought  to  be  Preached   to    the  Whole 

Heathen,  Jewish,  and  Mohammedan  World  in  the  Next  Ten 

Years : 
To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 

the  United  States  and  of  all  the  Evangelical  Churches  oj 

the  World: 

Dear  Brethren  :  I  undertake  to  make  an  appeal  to 
my  brethren  of  all  the  evaTigelical  churches  of  the  world, 
so  far  as  God,  in  his  providence,  may  move  upon  the 
hearts  of  my  brethren  in  America,  Europe,  and  other 
parts  of  Christendom,  who  control  newspapers,  reviews, 
missionary  magazines,  etc.,  to  insert  in  their  columns 
this  effort  to  arouse  -the  whole  Christian  world  to  one 
combined  effort  to  give  the  Gospel  to  the  whole  heathen, 
Mohammedan,  and  Jewish  portion  of  the  population  of 
the  world  in  the  next  ten  years. 

The  command  of  the  Saviour  to  his  Church  is,  "Go 
ye  into  all  the  world,  and  jjreach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature  ;  he  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be 
saved,  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned," 

As  this  is  the  command  of  our  Lord,  and  as  he  has 
distinctly  told  us  that  at  the  judgment  day  our  accept- 
ance by  him  will  depend  upon  our  having  done  works 
for  him  indicative  of  saving  faith,  it  is  very  manifest 
that  we  have  no  rational  ground  for  expecting  a  place  in 
the  heavenly  home  and  the  heart  of  our  Lord  if  we  fail 
to  obey  thif,  among  other  commands  of  his. 

Now,  since  it  is  our  imperative  duty  and  to  our  high- 
est interest  that  this  command  be  obeyed,  why  delay  it,* 

Let  us  address  ourselves  to  this  great  and  tremendous 
business  (before  which  all  other  matters  that  belong 
purely  to  time  pale  into  the  utmost  insignificance)  and 
accomplish  it,  with  the  divine  help,  in  the  next  ten  years 
at  least.     Now,  can  it  be  done.' 

In  order  to  accomplish  tt  the  men  and  the  money  ad- 
equate to  compassing  this  end  must  be  supplied  by  the 
Church.  Two  important  questions  arise:  i.  As  to  how 
many  men  would  be  needed,  a.  As  to  the  amount  of 
money.  The  number  of  ordained  missionaries  now  em- 
ployed by  different  branches  of  the  Protestant  Church, 
according  to  the  most  reliable  statistics  which  have 
come  under  my  observation,  amount  to  about  3,000 
ordained  missionaries,  700  laymen,  and  2,500  women. 
These  laborers  have  been  sent  out  by  the  Protestant 
churches  of  America,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Continent 
of  Europe.  The  amount  of  money  raised  by  100  societies 
in  the  countries  mentioned  above  to  support  the  Eu- 
ropean, American,  and  native  agents,  amounts  each  year 
to  about  $12,000,000.  Of  thisamount  about  ^,000,000 
is  raised  in  America  by  over  fifty  missionary  societies ; 
^900,000  from  thirty-four  societies  in  different  national- 


ities in  Europe  ;  $4,750,000  by  nineteen  societies  belong- 
ing to  the  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland  ;  while 
twenty  societies,  independent  of  the  Churches,  collect  for 
the  most  part  from  the  members  of  these  same  Churches 
$750,000, 

Add  the  interest  on  investments  and  the  amounts 
expended  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  and  Tract 
societies,  the  Christian  Knowledge  societies,  and  many 
small  societies  of  which  no  record  can  be  found,  and 
you  get  the  probable  amount  of  money  raised  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  evangelizing  the  heathen  and  Mo- 
hammedan world  to  be  $7,250,000. 

Now,  besides  the  force  of  6,230  men  and  women 
sent  out  by  the  Protestant  Churches  of  Europe,  Amer- 
ica, and  Great  Britain,  we  have  2,500  ordained  ministers 
among  the  converts,  besides  some  26,000  native  converts 
who  are  employed  as  evangelists,  and  in  addition  many 
volunteer  workers  who  give  themselves  to  evangelistic 
work. 

And  further,  thousands  of  professors  and  teachers  are 
engaged  in  the  important  work  of  teaching  the  young 
in  schools  and  colleges. 

This  being  the  force  employed  now,  at  an  expense  of 
about  $12,000,000;  which  gives  an  average  of  one  of 
these  6,230  messengers  sent  out  by  the  Protestant 
Churches  to  every  167,000  persons,  and  gives  to  each  of 
these  workers  some  five  assistants  from  the  30,000  evan- 
gelists and  ordained  native  workers  besides. 

The  probability  is,  if  the  Protestant  Churches  of 
the  world  would  make  their  contributions  five  times  as 
much  as  they  now  are — that  is,  some  $60,000,000,  instead 
of  $12,000,000,  that  every  one  of  the  1,400,000,000 
heathens  and  Mohammedans  would  have  the  Gospel 
preached  to  them  in  the  next  ten  years;  for  the  Prot- 
estant Church  of  Europe  and  America  could  send 
out  31,150  messengers  instead  of  6,230,  besides  about 
150,000  native  pastors  and  evangelists  as  soon  as  converts 
were  made  and  instructed.  And  instead  of  there  being 
167,000  heathens  and  Mohammedans  to  each  one  of  the 
messengers  sent  out  by  the  Protestant  Church  there 
would  be  an  average  of  some  33,000  persons  to  each 
of  these  messengers  sent  by  the  Churches,  each  of  these 
messengers  being  assisted  by  some  five  native  pastors 
and  evangelists.  Or,  until  these  could  be  trained,  the 
proportion  of  money  which  would  go  to  their  support 
could  be  used  to  send  out  an  increased  number  of  Chris- 
tian workers  from  the  Protestant  Churches.  There  would 
also  be  a  proportionate  increase  in  schools,  colleges,  etc, 
which  now  form  a  part  of  the  missionary  work,  besides 
the  volunteer  workers  that  belong  to  every  band  of  Chris- 
tians. Thus  we  would  have  from  Europe,  America,  and 
Great  Britain,  one  Christian  worker  to  every  33,000  per- 
sons, and  one  native  pastor,  or  evangelist,  to  between 
six  and  seven  thousand  souls. 

Of  course,  it  might  be  said,  this  is  true  provided  they 
were  equally  divided  out ;  now  there  is  a  very  unequal 
distribution,  vast  numbers  being  dependent  upon  one 
worker  in  some  sections  and  comparatively  few  in  others. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  difficulty,  but  not  an  insurroount- 
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one  to  Gud  and  hi>  peuple.  Good,  hard,  coitimon 
Kn«c,  and  love  to  (lod  and  mnn,  could  make  it  melt 
away  as  snow  Drt-timcs  does  under  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  Lord  has  broken  down  ihe  barriers  in  many  places 
that  until  recently  prevented  missionary  nork.  Some 
4.700  young  nnen  and  women  in  Ami-ricft  alone  are  offer- 
ing  themselves  for  the  work.  Let  every  evangelical 
Church,  and  each  individual  in  each  Church,  determine 
that  the  amount  of  money  shall  be  raised  whirh  is  ncces- 
ury  to  acconijilish  this  work  in  the  tiexi  ten  years. 

Let  each  minister  do  his  inmost  lo  make  his  people 
'eel  that  each  Christian  is  personally  responsible  (or  itie 

read  of  the  Gospel  among  the  heathen,  and  then  pri*- 
sent  them  with  slalisticul  reports,  missioniiiyintellijicmo. 
etc.  We  have  ihus  seen  the  amount  of  money  and  the 
number  of  men  needed  for  preaching  the  Gospel  to 
"every  creature"  in  the  next  ten  years.  Now,  shall  we 
mnkc  the  necessary  cRutt  to  iueoinplisli  this  result?   or 

.ill  the  work  };o  on  as  it  \%  now  being  done  ?  lest:  than 
averajie  of  one  cent  a  Sabbath  being  given  now  by 
h  Trotcstant  rommunfcant  of  Christendom  for  the 
use  of  theineaiu  to  present  the  Gospel  to  every  creature 
according  to  the  command  of  our  Lord  and  Redeemer. 
The  TvaX  question  is,  How  is  this  amount  of  money  to 
be  raised  to  increase  the  number  of  n-orkcrs? 

t.  "  If  there  is  a  will  there  will  be  a  way,"  and  when 
itt  remember  that  nn  average  of  less  than  one  cent  a 
Sabbath  to  the  34,000,000  of  Prolesiani  communicants, 
orAQ  average  of  less  than  one  fourth  of  a  cent  a  Sab- 
bath to  Uie  135,000,000  Protestants,  embracing  commiini- 
I'jnts  and  ihcir  families,  gives  the  present  amount  of 
81  j,ooo.ooo,  and  that  five  limes  as  much  as  is  now  raised 
by  ihe  I'rotcstant  Church  will  be  reached  by  an  average 
of  less  than  five  cents  per  member  each  Sabbath,  it  docs 
seem  as  if  the  Church  ought  to  awake  10  this,  the  greatest 
«f  ill  enterpriser  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  avails 
BOI  lo  say  that  we  have  but  3,000,000  of  converts,  in- 
clading  communicants  and  adherents,  or  about  that 
ntimbcr,  from  the  heathens  and  Mohammedans ;  it  makes 
to  difference  so  far  as  our  duty  i*  concerned.  The  work 
is  ours,  the  result  is  with  the  Lord  and  \\vy%<i  lo  whom 
the  Gospel  is  to  be  preached  as  a  testimony  unto  them, 
ikiidcs.  they  must  be  left  without  excuse.  "The  Gos- 
pel IS  3  savor  of  life  unto  life,  or  of  d^-aih  unto  death." 
The  number  of  those  that  offer  to  go  is  beyond  the 
means  supplied  for  sending  them.  Mcncc  the  rcnpontii- 
biiityof  the  failure  to  obey  the  .Master's  command  given 
after  his  rrstirrcction  rests  upon  those  who  neglect  to 
supply  the  money  necessiiry  to  the  work, 

Hope  is  a  grcftt  sprir^g  of  action;  and  if  the  Christian 
world  could  be  persuaded  to  hope  and  believe  that  in 
Icn  )-ears  the  Gospel  could  be  preached  to  every  creature 
liv  a  combination  of  elTort  on  their  pari,  and  that  an 
average  of  bctwevn  four  .ind  five  cents  a  Sabbath  to  each 
frote&tant  communicant,  or  a  little  over  one  cent  each 
Sabbath  to  the  communicants  and  their  families,  would 
provide  the  mean*  of  support  for  the  work  necessary  to 
be  done  lo  reach  this  end,  might  not  a  strong  hope 
nd  expectatioft  be  cntenained  that  this  average  would 


be  reached  by  the  Protestant  Churches  of  America,  Eu- 
rope,  and  Great  BriiafVi  ?  .^nd  a  stronger  hope  still 
mijjhl  be  indulged  if  the  professors  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion were  impressed  with  the  fact  which  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  declared — that  if  they  loved  him  they  must  keep 
hii  commandments — and  realized  that  failure  to  comply 
with  hi»  commands  would  make  his  decision  a(  the  Judg- 
ment day  adverse  lo  their  entering  the  heavenly  home 
because  of  bis  own  utterance  in  the  Gospel — in  reference 
to  his  mode  of  procedure  at  the  last  great  day  of  de- 
rision in  regard  to  the  destiny  of  each  person  of  the 
human  race — wherein  he  makes  it  appear  that  failure  to 
have  exhibited  love  to  our  fellow-men  in  distress  will  be 
considered  by  him  as  barring  the  gate  lo  our  entrance 
into  Ihe  heavenly  Jerusalem.  As  those  who  had  no 
compassion  on  the  sin-eick  souls  of  earth  will  make  it 
perfectly  plain  to  hini  that  they  loved  him  not,  and  loved 
not  their  fcllow-mcn.  and  hence  they  must  necessarily 
miss  being  with  him  in  the  stiaie  of  the  blessed. 

.Again,  will  it  do  to  plead  ignorance  uf  the  facts  con- 
nected with  this  matter,  when  there  is  sn  much  light  on 
every  hand?  .\re  not  sins  of  willful  ignoiance  with  re- 
gard 111  facts  which  would  stimulate  to  greater  energj* 
in  the  individual  to  evangelixc  the  world,  sins  of  pre- 
sumption ?  Is  it  not  also  an  imfferative  duly  on  the  part 
of  any  who  are  in  3  measure  awake  to  this  great  matter 
to  exhort  one  another,  and  so  much  the  more  as  we 
see  ihc  day  approaching? 

Should  not  the  t'hurch  nf  Christ  .awake  to  this  com- 
mand of  its  risen  Kedcciuer  lu  preach  [he  Gospel  to 
every  creature  and  obey  it  at  once;  that  Jn  the  next  ten 
years,  at  liast,  every  moral  and  accountable  being  ahull 
oflcn  have  heard  the  M-ay  to  the  I-'ather  through  the  Son  ,* 
And  O!  pray  earnestly.  Church  of  Christ,  for  the  Holy 
Ghost  lo  regenerate,  and  lead,  through  Jesus's  blood,  the 
millions  that  are  now  engulfed  in  a  black,  dark,  and 
awful  night,  into  the  light  of  the  religion  of  our  Kc> 
dccmer, 

"The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love 
of  God.  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  with 
you  all.     .\incn." 

Vour  brother  in  Christ, 

Rev.  J.  L.  Stevens, 

Of  the  Presbytery  of  Athens,  of  the  Synod  of  Georgia, 
of  the  Ptesbylerian  Church  in  Ihe  United  States. 

y.  S.  — The  writer  earnestly  entreats  all  secular  and  religious 
(papers  favorable  to  this,  the  most  imimiUnt  uniUitaking  of  llic 
nineteenth  century,  to  publish  the  anicle  I  send  in  full,  if  pos- 
sible, in  their  papers  or  magaiinc* ;  and  those  not  receiving  it 
direcUy.  to  publish  from  other  papers,  as  it  would  he  a  maitcr 
of  great  difiiculTy  and  conuderahle  exprnte  to  the  wnicr  to 
send  a  copy  by  mail  lo  every*  paper  and  magazine  in  the  world 
[.ivurablc  to  our  obeying  the  great  command  of  our  Lord  to 
which  our  ailcniion  is  called,  Kvery  )>a|icr  and  m»i;aii>n-- 
publishing  will  gtraily  oblige  the  writer  by  sending  l.im  a  copy 
of  paper  or  magaxinc  containing  article.  Please  publish  pi^st- 
itcript  as  well  as  anicle. 

Rev,  J.  I,.  STiiVBNs, 

Post-oflice,  Athens,  Ga..  U.  S.  A. 
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KOREAN  ROYAL  PROCESSIONS. 


Korean  Royal  Processions. 

BY    REV.    GEO.    H.    JONES. 

Among  the  interesting  sights  to  be  seen  in  the  Korean 
capital  the  royal  procession  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to 
chief  rank.  Throughout  its  entire  preparation  and  its 
completed  appearance  it  appeals  to  a  foreigner  as  one 
continual  surprise.  Viewing  it  for  the  first  time  he 
finds  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  scene  in  which  the 
nineteenth  century  seems  to  have  been  displaced  by  the 
dusk  of  mediaeval  ages.  Before  him  passes  the  semi- 
barbaric  pomp  and  display  of  the  days  of  a  Ghengis  or 
Kublai  Khan.  Though  in  some  parts  of  the  procession 
breech -loading  rifles  and  saber  bayonets,  or  a  couple  of 
Catling  guns  appear  to  jar  him  back  to  civilization,  yet 
the  long  lines  of  men  in  iron  armor,  the  troops  of 
mounted  eunuchs,  the  rich  silken  robes  in  dazzling 
colors,  the  constantly  changing,  yet  ever  strange  cos- 
tumes, and  the  mysterious  spirit  which  seems  to  brood 
over  the  whole — these  speak  of  days  known  elsewhere 
but  by  history. 

The  purpose  of  the  royal  procession  is  nearly  always 
religious,  the  destination  being  some  temple  or  temples 
in  or  near  the  city.  It  is  the  king  going  to  church,  and 
sometimes,  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  it  assumes  a 
most  serious  aspect,  as  when  a  dreaded  calamity  threat- 
ens and  the  royal  procession  is  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
pitiating enraged  spirits,  or  imploring  the  protection  of 
the  shades  of  royal  ancestors. 

To  the  owners  and  occupants  of  the  temporary  booths 
and  stalls  which  line  the  main  thoroughfare  of  the  city 
the  announcement  of  a  royal  procession  comes  like  one 
crying,  "  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his 
paths  straight."  Every  one  of  the  structures  which  en- 
croach upon  the  highway  must  be  torn  down  and  taken 
away,  that  the  road  may  once  more  assume  its  original 
size  and  shape ;  and  woe  betide  the  luckless  offender 
who  fails  in  this  requirement.  The  lightest  punishment 
he  can  hope  to  endure  is  to  be  laid  on  his  face  across  a 
line  of  red  earth  which  extends  down  the  road  its  entire 
length  and  be  publicly  bastinadoed.  It  is  needless  to 
say  there  are  few  offenders. 

On  the  day  of  the  procession  the  scene  along  this 
thoroughfare  is  beyond  description.  Korean  life  in  all 
its  shades  and  hues  is  assembled  there.  As  the  crowds 
of  eager,  expectant  people  surge  to  and  fro,  you  wonder 
how  a  procession  can  pass  through  them.  But  suddenly 
a  peculiar  cry  is  heard  in  the  distance — the  voices  of 
the  soldiers  who  form  the  advance  guard — and  the 
scampering  which  ensues  quickly  makes  a  wide  lane  for 
coming  royalty. 

The  first  of  the  procession  to  appear  are  three  long 
files  of  soldiers  armed  with  paddles  and  clubs  and 
doing  police  duty.  Behind  them  comes  the  regiment 
which  forms  the  advance.  It  marches  with  fixed 
bayonets  in  two  columns,  which  stretch  down  each  side 
of  the  road.  Between  these  two  columns  is  soon  seen, 
mounted  on  a  superb  Korean  horse,  and  surrounded  by 
aides  and  retainers,  the  general  in  command.    Under  the 


drooping  feathers  of  his  hat  we  behold  the  frank,  open 
countenance  of  a  man  still  young  in  years,  yet  seemingly 
of  more  than  ordinary  ability  ;  and  so  he  is.  He  is  Prince 
Min  Yong  Whoan,  nephew  of  the  queen,  minister  of  war, 
and  one  of  the  most  influential  men  of  the  realm. 

Behind  the  advance  the  procession  for  some  minutes 
is  composed  of  small  detachments  of  officials.  Now  it 
is  a  troop  of  eunuchs  in  their  somber  palace  garb,  or  a 
number  of  the  Paik  Koan,  or  "hundred  officers,"  who 
assist  the  king  in  worshiping.  Their  garb  is  most 
gorgeous.  Beautiful  crimson  and  plum-colored  silk 
robes,  with  bonnets  upon  their  heads  composed  of 
metal,  which  shine  like  burnished  gold. 

But  while  we  are  watching  these  pass  there  has  been 
growing  in  the  distance  a  sound  which  appears  as  a 
continual  murmur,  broken  by  a  doom — (lack — claek.  We 
now  see  that  the  foot-soldiers  who  marched  along  the 
sides  of  the  road  between  the  people  and  the  high 
officials  have  been  succeeded  by  men  on  horseback  ;. 
strange-looking  men,  mounted  on  scraggy,  lean  ponies- 
somewhat  larger  than  Newfoundland  dogs.  These  are 
the  special  body-guard  which  herald  the  approach  oi 
royalty.  On  their  heads  are  rusty  iron  helmets;  their 
bodies  are  encased  in  armor,  over  which  they  wear  a 
silken  tunic,  quilted  and  studded  with  rivets.  Between 
these  two  lines  of  brave  knights  is  borne  a  magnificent' 
royal  chair.  But  it  is  empty;  for,  tn  accordance  with 
Korean  custom,  there  are  always  two  royal  chairs  just 
alike,  so  that  in  times  of  uncertainty  the  king  can  close 
himself  in  one  of  them,  and  no  one  can  know  which  one 
he  occupies. 

The  empty  chair  passed,  we  soon  see  another 
royal  chair  in  the  distance.  Immediately  in  front  is  a 
Korean  band,  a  drum  corps,  and  men  playing  an  in- 
strument which  looks  like  a  flute  and  sounds  like  a. 
bag-pipe.  The  men  in  armor  are  now  a  little  thicker 
and  ride  closer  to  the  people.  Just  inside  their  lines- 
marches  another  regiment  of  soldiers,  preceded  by  a 
squad  dragging  Catling  guns.  In  the  midst  of  all  this 
array,  sitting  in  an  open  chair,  which  is  borne  high  on 
the  shoulders  of  twenty  servants,  is  the  majesty  whose 
word  is  the  law  of  the  nation.  For  a  moment  you  catch 
a  glimpse  of  his  countenance,  and  as  you  turn  from  it 
you  say  :  "  He  is  the  finest-looking  Korean  I  have 
seen,"  It  is  the  face  of  one  yet  in  the  prime  of 
life,  with  a  sunny  disposition  and  a  bright  open  frank' 
ness  which  attracts  from  the  first.  He  is  dressed 
in  bright  red,  and  upon  the  bosom  and  shoulders  of  his- 
robes  are  embroidered  in  gold  the  insignia  of  royalty. 
It  is  the  king.  As  he  passes  no  sound  save  the  titurmur 
of  his  soldiers  and  the  supposedly  martial  strains  of  the 
band  are  heard.  The  people  are  gazing  in  awe  up- 
through  a  forest  of  bayonets  at  the  one  who  holds  their 
allegiance  and  rules  them  absolutely. 

The  second  division  of  the  procession  is  composed  of 
the  crown  prince  and  his  train,  passing  in  pomp  and 
splendor  inferior  only  to  that  of  his  father.  He,  too^ 
has  his  guard  of  brave  knights,  mounted  on  their  fiery 
steeds,  a  regiment  of  infantry,  Catling  guns  and  troops 
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conuchs.  U'c  find  him  a  young  man  of  possibly 
twenty  yean,  with  large,  sen&ual  Teaiurcs.  His  costume 
is  made  uf  purple  silk  ;  also  with  insignia  on  the  bosum 
and  shoulders.  His  eyes  arc  hidden  bvhind  a  huge  pair 
ttf  colored  spectacles,  which  conceal  the  light  a  pleiisant 
e}'C  might  shed  over  his  countenance. 

The  last  division  now  appears,  a  regiment  of  soldiers 
escorting  Cleneral  Han,  the  lord  chief-jtislice  of  the 
realm,  who  is  in  conimand  uf  [he  rear. 

Were  it  ours  to  enter  with  the  roya!  party  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  tcni|)le  and  witness  the  scene  iherc  wc 
would  see  a  curious  sight:  In  ihe  renter  of  the  hall  in 
wbicb  they  worship  stand  the  king  and  the  crown 
{•rincc.  supported  by  eunuchs;  around  the  sides  of  the 
room  stand  the  hundred  officers;  at  oni-  end  of  Iheir 
line  is  their  commander,  who  in  measured  accents  re- 
peats certain  words,  pausing  ai  different  iniervab  thiit  all 
may    prostme    themselves.     The    sacrifice    offered    is 

ncrally  of  food,  upon  the  spiritual  eletnenis  of  which 

c  spirits  arc  said  to  feed. 

As  we  return  to  the  foreign  quarter  we  notice  that 
bundles  of  rushes— flambeaus  ttn  and  twelve  feet  high — 
have  been  stuck  in  the  ground  at  reguKir  intervals  along 
the  great  road.  Should  it  be  dark  when  the  king  re- 
turns these  immense  torches  will  all  be  lit.  The  scene 
tmdcr  such  circumstances  is  beyond  description;  the 
di^rdered  march  of  the  three  or  four  thousand  men 
which  form  the  royal  escort,  imder  the  lurid  glare  o( 
those  Aambeaus,  forms  a  si^ht  long  to  be  remembered. 

h  India  and  the  (ios|)fl. 

BV  RKV.  J.  A.  NOR]  .MRf  P, 

.\  governor  of  the  Rast  India  Company  once  said:  "The 
man  who  would  go  to  India  iopre.ach  the(iospel  is  as  mad 
as  ihe  man  «*hu  would  pii  i  a  torch  10  a  powder-magazine." 

Now  over  fifty  missionary  societies  have  entered  India 
and  are  meeting  with  large  success.  The  educated 
natircs  are  more  and  more  interested  in  the  Christian 
Scriptures.  \  well-known  Brahman  of  Calcutta  told  a 
mL'.sionary  ihat  he  had  rcid  the  New  Testament  eighty- 
three  times  and  the  Old  'Icsiiiment  twenty-seven. 

A  converted  fakir  siill  occupies  a  position  by  thcsidc 
of  a  great  thoroughfare,  but  instead  of  sCanditi^  on  one 
foot  and  holding  his  h.ind  above  his  head  for  hours  al  a 
tiine»  OS  before,  he  lias  built  a  little  chapel  and  dug  a 
well,  where  he  entertains  passers-by  with  a  refreshing 
draught  of  .Adam's  ale.  while  he  dis^-ourses  to  them  of  the 
waters  of  eletnal  life  which  now  are  tiie  joy  of  his  heart. 

William  Carey's  first  Hindu  convert  built  a  chapel  at 
Serumporc.  and  was  very  usefiil  as  apKacher.  India 
has  now  about  700,000  native  Chnstirins.  It  is  a  good 
ihmg  thai  William  Carey  did  not  sit  down,  when  Dr. 
KvLind  told  him  lo.  and  spend  his  life  on  the  shoe- 
tinker's  bench  in  EngLind,  instead  of  trying  lo  carry  the 
(inspel  lo  the  heathen.  When  he  went  to  India  in  1793 
he  found  suttee,  infanticide,  immulaliun  under  Jugger- 
eaut's    car,    government    patronage    of    idolatry,    and 


government  hatred  ol  Christianity.  There  were  igno- 
rance, prejudice,  bigotry,  and  caste.  There  were  no 
gnimmars,  dictionaries,  translations  of  the  Scriptures, 
etc.,  in  the  vernaculars  spoken  aroumi  him.  A  vast 
work  was  before  him  and  no  tools  prepartid  for  it.  At 
the  close  of  a  long  day  of  toil  in  erecting  a  bamboo 
house,  with  nothing  to  break  the  stillness  and  durkness 
of  the  night  save  the  howl  of  the  jackal  and  the  glow  of 
the  fire-fly.  Carey  wrote  in  his  diary  :  "  India  for  Christ. 
Mm  rail  it  jn  idle  dream.  I  know  it  \s  a  Mire  prophecy," 
He  lived  lo  see  a  number  of  the  biggest  trees  of  Ihat 
forest  of  heathenism  cut  down.  He  saw  the  etid  of 
suttee,  so  far  «s  Government  and  toleration  were  con- 
cerned, and  the  same  in  relation  to  immolation  under 
Juggernaut's  car,  and  infanticide  in  Bengal.  He  also 
himself  accomplished  much  in  the  preparation  of  the 
tools  necessary  for  all  missionary  operations. 

The  work  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
India  waslicgunby  Rev.  Wm.  Butler.  D.I ).,  about  a  third 
of  a  century  ago.  It  has  been  so  thoroughly  successful, 
and  has  such  an  army  of  loyal  converts,  that  Bishop 
Hurst  says:  "  If  Methodism  should  die  out  cvery-where 
else  in  the  world  there  is  pluck  and  power  and  liberality 
enough  in  India  Methodism  to  sail  to  all  the  continents 
of  the  earth  and  plant  it  over  again," 

India  has  a  population  of  160,000,000.  The  number 
of  Hindus  there  is  nearly  200.000.000.  Rev.  B,  H. 
Uadley,  D.D.,  of  Lucknow,  says  ;  "  The  Hindus  are  es- 
sentially religious.  Uo  up  and  down  India,  and  this 
thought  above  all  others  will  impress  itself  on  you, 
Vuu  s(;c  in  one  phicc  a  man  lying  upon  his  bare  b.i<.k 
upon  a  bed  of  sharp  iron  spikes  made  for  the  purpose; 
in  another  place  >.  man  measuring  his  length  slowly  and 
liainfuJiy  through  the  dusty  streets;  in  another,  n  man 
holding  up  his  withered  right  hand,  stiff,  above  his  head, 
never  to  be  restored  to  use  again.  Vou  saj* :  '  What 
blindness  iind  degradation!'  But  all  these  things  prove  the 
v.\istcncc  in  these  men's  hearts  of  a  deep,  honest  relig- 
iousness. They  have  m.^de  their  vows  to  iheir  deities, 
ami  thty  kttp  them.  They  long  for  soul-rest,  and  they 
not  only  give  up  father,  mother,  wife,  and  children,  but 
go  homeless  and  penniless  for  years  at  a  time,  wander- 
ing from  shrine  to  shrine  in  search  of  salvation.  They 
would  not  do  these  things  were  it  not  for  the  deep  sub- 
stratum of  conscientiousness  in  their  natures." 

The  missiun.iries  are  leading  these  devotees  of  error, 
falsehood,  superstition,  and  idolatry  to  the  only  true 
Saviour  of  men,  and  by  means  of  the  preached  Gospel 
nnd  Christian  education  have  wrought  wonderful  changes 
for  the  spiritual  and  temporal  good  of  the  empire. 

Carey's  printing-press  broke  more  shackles,  demolished 
more  pagat»  temples,  and  overturned  more  idols  than  tlic 
cannons  of  a  nation  could  have  done,  is  the  declaration 
of  a  missionary  now  in  Calcutta.  Lord  Lawrence  said  : 
"The  missionaries  have  done  more  for  India  than 
all  other  agencies."  Kcshub  Chunder  Sen  eloquently 
averred  in  his  last  great  address  in  Calcutta:  "The  Queen 
of  England  does  not  govern  India;  the  governor-gen- 
eral does  not,  but  Jesus  Christ  governs  India." 
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DANGER  IN   WUCHANG,  CHINA. 


There  are  about  75,000  educational  institutions  in 
India,  including  nearly  roo  colleges  and  3  universities. 
Millions  of  natives  speak  and  write  fluently  in  English. 
One  of  the  earliest  Baptist  missionaries  (Marshman) 
started  the  first  newspaper  in  that  country,  and  now  it 
has  not  only  a  number  of  dailies  and  weeklies  in  English, 
but  nearly  1,000  papers  in  the  different  vernaculars, 
mostly  owned  and  edited  by  natives.  Although  the 
multiplication  of  schools  has  been  so  great  and  the  at- 
tendance upon  them  is  so  encouraging  the  masses  of 
India's  millions  are  still  untaught.  Only  about  sixteen 
per  cent,  of  the  bojs  and  one  per  cent,  of  the  girls  of 
school  age  are  in  the  schools. 

India  has  135,000  lepers,  200,000  people  who  are  deaf, 
and  21,000,000  widows.  Over  200,000  of  the  widows 
are  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  nearly  80,000  are 
under  nine,  and  must  remain  widows  and  lead  a  life  of 
great  misery. 

Carthage,  III. 


^i 


Danger  in  Wnchang,  China. 

BY  REV.  EDWAKD  S.   MTTLE. 


liots  and  rumors  of  riots  are  the  order  of  the  day  in 
Chirfa.  This  is  due  to  the  progress  China  is  making, 
the  spread  of  the  Christian  religion  chiefly,  the  presence 
of  foreigners,  and  the  adoption  of  western  ideas  and 
methods.  The  old  empire  is  about  to  rejuvenate,  and  it 
cannot  go  through  this  process  without  great  throes. 
The  strife  is  and  will  be  a  bitter  one.  Never  has  a 
"country  cry  "  been  more  wide-spread  and  thorough  in 
any  other  land  than  here.  "  China  for  the  Chinese  "  is 
the  motto.  This  cry,  as  in  other  countries,  is  often  made 
in  bigoted  ignorance,  and  instead  of  "  bettering  "  a  peo- 
ple often  greatly  hinders  advance.  It  is  unmistakably 
so  here.  The  idea  is  that  native  belief  and  ideas  and 
methods  are  better  than  any  that  barbarians  from  be- 
yond the  four  seas  can  give  the  empire  of  the  Tsins. 
These  continued  disturbances  are  really  a  good  sign, 
although  it  is  a  little  too  unpleasant  and  dangerous  to  be 
about  when  the  "  good  sign  "  is  being  shown. 

Wuchang  is  the  capital  of  Hupeh  Province,  which 
has  a  population  equal  to  more  than  a  third  of  that  of 
the  United  States.  This  city  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant in  the  empire  and  has  a  population  of  about  a  milt- 
ion,  including  the  cities  of  Hankow  and  Hanyang, 
which  are  joined  to  it  much  as  Brooklyn  and  Jersey  City 
are  to  New  York.  Only  missionaries  reside  in  the  city, 
and  against  thera  it  was  thought  to  stir  up  trouble. 
Proclamations,  cartoons,  tracts,  and  books  were  written 
and  circulated  by  the  hundred-weight.  Vile  poetry  was 
circulated,  and  boys  and  men  were  singing  it  through  all 
the  streets  and  lanes.  The  universal  cries  were,  "  Kill  the 
foreigners,"  "exterminate  the  foreign  devils."  The  most 
revolting  cartoons  were  put  about.  In  Chinese  for  God, 
the  Supreme  Being,  many  terms  are  used  ;  but  one,  and 
perhaps  the  best  known,  is  Tien  ChO,  which  means  the 
Heavenly  Lord  ;  the  sound  Chtl  is  also  translated  a  pig.' 
by  pronouncing  it  with  a  slightly  different  sound.     One 


who  had  not  studied  Chinese  would  probably  be  unable 
to  differentiate  the  sounds.  In  the  latter  case  the  transla- 
tion would  be  heavenly  pig  or  hog.  In  one  of  the  cartoons  a 
foreign  and  Chinese  Christian  were  bowing  down  in  wor- 
ship to  the  "heavenly  pig,"  and  in  another,  printed  on 
big  paper  and  stuck  up  every-where,  was  a  pig  nailed  to 
the  cross  and  worshipers  bowing  down  at  its  feet.  The 
proclamation  gave  the  missionaries  three  days  to  leave; 
all  who  had  not  gone  at  that  time  were  to  be  murdered 
and  their  houses  and  property  burned.  The  native  con- 
verts to  Christianity  were  to  be  bound  hand  and  foot 
and  thrown  into  the  river. 

The  missionaries  were  not  slow  to  remonstrate  with 
the  officials,  and  a  feeble  proclamation,  rather  encour- 
aging the  thing  than  otherwise,  was  put  out  by  the 
magistrate.  The  missionaries  went  over  to  Hankow  in 
a  body  and  saw  the  consuls,  of  whom  there  were  some 
seven,  including  English,  American,  Russian,  French, 
and  three  others.  A  meeting  was  called  and  strong  dis- 
patches sent  in  to  the  viceroy  by  all  the  consuls,  the 
secretaries  being  kept  up  late  into  the  night  to  get  the 
Chinese  drafts  into  the  viceroy's  hands  without  delay. 
The  consular  dispatches  in  English  were  forwarded  at 
once  to  the  viceroy,  to  whom  it  would  be  translated  by 
his  interpreter.  The  British  Consul  said  he  thought  to 
cable  direct  to  Lord  Salisbury;  in  the  meantime  the  con- 
suls communicated  with  Peking.  This  united  and  very 
strong  action  on  the  part  of  the  consular  body  brought  the 
Chinese  "  to  time,"  and  the  affair  was  nipped  in  the  bud. 
So,  happily,  what  might  have  been  a  dreadful  tragedy 
was  averted.  We  seem  to  live,  as  it  were,  on  the  edge 
of  a  volcano  here  which  may  break  out  anywhere  and 
at  any  time.  Many  a  storm  will  yet  blow  before  this 
empire  gets  peace. 

KiUKiANG,  China,  March  18,  1890. 


God  and  the  Opium  Traffic. 

BY  REV.  W.  E.  ROBBINS,  MISSIONARY  TO  INDIA. 

As  ambassadors  of  Christ  with  the  burden  of  the  Lord 
upon  us,  my  friend,  Mr.  A.  S.  Dyer,  of  the  Bombay 
Guardian,  and  myself  left  Bombay  on  the  third  ult. 
on  a  special  mission  to  China.  The  object  of  the  mis- 
sion is  to  present  to  the  Court  of  Peking  a  memorial, 
praying  that  the  opportunity  now  afforded  for  a  revision 
of  the  Tien-tsin  treaty  with  Great  Britain  so  as  to  ex- 
clude the  legalized  importation  of  opium  into  China  may 
be  embraced,  signed  by  about  750  foreign  missionaries, 
1,200  native  pastors,  evangelists,  etc.,  and  5,000  other 
Christians  in  India,  as  well  as  a  goodly  number  in  En- 
gland and  America,  along  with  a  similar  memorial  from 
Scotland  containing  nearly  7,000  signatures.  Another 
object  is  to  see  and  hear  what  we  may  on  the  spot  and 
supply  the  religious  newspaper  press  of  Great  Britain 
and  elsewhere  with  some  new  and  additional  material 
for  arousing  the  Christian  Churches  and  people  on  the 
subject  of  the  opium  curse,  which,  we  doubt  not,  the 
Lord  is  going  very  soon  to  overthrow. 

The  accompanying  is  an  address,  with  its  translation, 
from  the  Chinese  Christians  of  Canton  to  their  brethren 
in  Great  Britain;  but  it  has  occurred  to  me  since  visiting 
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()ut  Ancient  and  populous  city  that  it  would  serve  a 
good  purpose  in  stimulating  Christians  in  my  own  land, 
who.  ah  well  i.%  our  Englitih  couMns,  have  a  duly  lo  per- 
form in  putting  down  this  iniquitous  traffic  ;  for,  though 
il)c  United  Slates  in  the  finaJ  licaty  with  China  wiped 
their  hands  of  it.  ihcy  )iavc  not  yet  entirely  wiped  oui 
the  stain  of  their  former  complicity  with  it,  because,  as 
I  hare  found  on  the  spot,  it  was  not  merely  the  Amer- 
ican eagle  swooping  down  over  the  field  ready  lo  pounce 
upon  the  prey  a&  toon  as  the  paw  of  the  British  lion 
might  strike  it  down,  and  thns  reaping  the  fruits  of  the 
two  unrighteous  opiiim  wars,  t)uE  ratlier  an  actual  par- 
ticipation of  American  vessels,  with  their  officers  and 
others,  in  the  nefarious  work  of  smuggling  the  contra- 
band drug  into  China  up  to  the  time  of  those  wars. 

At  least  it  is  our  duty  to  unite  in  prayer  to  God  to  put 
a  «op  now  to  the  wirked  traffic  and  to  avert  the  curse 
which  is  coming  home  to  roost  in  the  shape  of  opium 
dens  in  America,  not  only  for  the  Chinese,  but  for  our 
own  countrymen. 

With  this  hope  and  pray<'r  I  am  sending  copies  of 
thin  addreiss  for  publication  in  America,  trusting  that 
Christians  generally  may  soon  be  able  to  rejoice  together 
in  the  removal  of  this  great  barrier  CO  the  progress  of  the 
(Gospel  in  this  land. 


w 


(ADDRESS   FROM   CHURCHES   OF   CANTON. 

The  Christian  Churche*  of  Canton  respectfully  ad- 
resi  the  Christian  Churches  of  *Enj;lanil  : — 

This  year,  when  holding  our  Annual  New- Year's 
Nfeetinc^.  we  were  favwred  with  a  visit  from  a  Western 
evangelist  (Alfred  S.  Uycr),  who  told  u»  iiow  the  Chris- 
tians in  India  to  the  number  of  several  thousand  had 
improved  the  opportunity  afforded  this  year,  before  the 
lime  fixed  for  the  revision  of  Ihc  commercial  treaty  in 
reference  lo  opium  expires.  tf>  appeal  to  the  executive 
rouncil  and  the  Emperor  of  Chma  to  <ro-«pcrale  with 
rour  Ciovemmcnt  in  abolishing  the  opium  Iraflic.  Hav- 
ing Iwen  told  this  we  were  incited  thereby  to  pre(>art' 
th;K  letter,  signed  bv  representatives  of  all  our  Churches, 
beseeching  your  Churches,  pastors,  and  teachers  lo  com- 
bine your  strength  in  devising  some  efficient  means  to 
remove  this  curse  of  opium.  Years  ago  Mr.  Turner, 
be«idea  other  good  works,  presented  an  appeal  to  your 
Parliament  to  prohibit  the  itnportalion  (by  British  mer- 
chants) of  opiiiiii  into  Ctiina.  Although  ilie  object 
sought  has  not  been  attained  the  ngitiuion  of  the  mailer 
tliould  nol  be  allowed  to  flag,  lor  the  calamities  which 
opium  brings  are  numberless. 

Permit  us  lo  set  forth  briefly  a  few  of  the  more  con- 
trite uous  forms : 

The  introduction  and  sale  of  opium  extends  to  all  the 
cities  and  viU.igcs  of  the  land,  the  Chinese  expending 
upon  It  more  than  {50,000,000  (about  10,000,000  pounds 
ileHing)  every  year.  By  this  meanit  the  ricli  are  made 
puor,  and  the  poor  led  to  sell  their  children,  and  its  curse 
appears  in  the  dissipation  of  the  wealth  of  the  land. 

Scholars,  agriculturists,  artizans,  and  merchants  repre- 
sent the  constant  and  productive  employments  of  the  peo- 
ple. When  once  they  .icquire  the  opium  habit  thi*y  be- 
come weak,  inelftcient,  and  indolent  in  every  department 
of  labor ;  every  form  of  handicraft  deteriorates,  business 
suffers,  and  time  is  squandered.  There  is  no  worse  evil 
than  this,  and  its  curse  appears  again  in  the  gradu.tl  de- 
itniction  of  the  industries  and  trade  of  the  country. 

Our  people  originally  are  comparatively  strong  and 
healthy,  but  when  once  they  acquire  the  opium  habit 
tliey  become  mere  «cak  sJteU-tonK,  and  can  neither  eat 
not  sleep  with  comfort.     Thi«  physical  deterioration  is 


tT.inPinittcd  lo  their  children  and  grandchildren,  and  the 
cuisc  of  opium  is  seen  in  the  injury  it  intlicts  upon  the 
very  life  of  the  people. 

When  a  man  has  enough  to  cat  and  lo  wear  he  observes 
the  proper  regulations  and  customs  of  society,  but  when 
once  he  takes  to  opium  he  loses  all  self-respect  and,  at( 
money  becomes  each  day  harder  10  obtain,  he  resorts  xo 
dishonest  means  to  gain  a  livelihood  and  becomes  utterly 
debased  ;  so  the  curse  of  opium  appears  again  in  destroy* 
ing  the  character  and  manners  of  the  people. 

While  these  evils  are  preying  upon  the  people  of 
China  the  obstacles  they  present  to  Christian  work  arc 
not  a  few.  Your  people  conic  to  preach  the  doctrines 
of  the  Cospei,  which  arc  indeed  the  truth,  and  your  real 
desire  is  to  lead  many  lo  believe  ;  but  those  who  hear 
llicm  say  thai  njiiuni  and  llie  Gospel  have  come  together 
from  KngLmd,  and  the  doubt  arises,  and  finds  expression 
in  words  that  the  Gospel  is  false,  Your  niis^ionaries 
come  with  the  real  desire  to  benefit  the  people;  but 
those  who  see  them  maliciously  declare  thai  opium  and 
missionaries  are  alike  English  productions,  and  theysus- 
pect  the  miysionariea  of  secretly  doing  evil,  llorcovcr, 
the  Church  opens  free  schools,  and,  although  they  are 
meant  lo  benefit  the  youth,  yet  it  is  impossible  loslop  the 
mouths  of  those  who  are  not  laugh  I  while  opium  remains 
unforbidden.  The  Church  has  opened  hospitals,  but, 
although  they  are  saving  men  from  disease,  it  is  imjKissi- 
ble  to  influence  the  hc-irts  of  those  who  have  not  been 
healed  while  opium  remains  unforbidden.  Your  Cliris- 
lians,  with  singleness  of  heart,  are  xealuus  in  many  good 
works,  but  while  opium  remains  they  are  all  like  so  much 
water  poured  out. 

It  is  said  by  some  that  the  Chinese  arc  fond  of  opium 
and  the  calamities  they  suffer  are  nf  their  own  making, 
and  the  English  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  New 
TcMainent  says  :  "  Have  no  fellowship  with  evil."  Now 
when  your  Government  plants  and  sells  opium  to  minister 
to  the  evil  propensities  of  the  Chinese  you  are  partakers 
with  thcm,and  whai  can  you  say  in  excuse  thereof? 

An  opporiuntty  having  now  been  providentially 
alTorded  by  our  friends  in  India  to  renew  the  agitation 
of  the  maltcr,  in  the  memorial  they  have  prL-scnlcd  to  the 
throne  of  (?hina  for  consiiltalinn  and  prnhibicion,  our 
hope  is  that  your  ('hrisiinns  will,  with  one  heart,  exert 
themselves,  without  regard  to  profit  or  loss,  and  be  ena- 
bled to  abolish  opium,  that  the  Chinese  may  be  released 
from  this  yoke  of  bondage  and  the  obstacles  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  be  removed.  We  have  but  little 
strength,  but  night  and  day  wc  pray  the  Lord  above  lo 
reveal  himself  and  help  England  and  China  to  abulish 
this  great  evil.  .May  this  exceeding  blessing  come  lo  us 
and  lo  China!     For  this  wc  reverently  wait. 

(Signed), 

In  behair  of  the  London  Mission      t  Lci'KG  To. 

(which  has  300  native  eommu- ^  Av  Fuxc-sui. 

nicants).  \  Vkl'KO  Wivo  Chi, 

In  behalf  of  the  Enclish  Wt^'eyan  i  (-H^n  i^^k.  sMtlE. 

Mis^.<.n  (which  b.TS  700  native  -„        KaNG-NI-N. 

cuininunicajits).  ) 

In  bclialf  of  the  Berlin  Mission 

(which  has  350  native  commu-  \ 

nicanis). 
In  behalf  of  the  Daplist  Mission       i  FUKG. 

(which  hai  470  native  commu-  -  FtNO  TSUN-TAK. 

nicanls).  ICh'as  SttN-MAS, 

In  behalf  of  the  IVeabyterian  Mis-  J  Kwax  Hin-sha«. 

sion  (which  lias  600  n.tiivc  com- /^  Ut:  Mt':<ti-LiNC, 

iTiunicinlsi.  ]  Ttstl  TaIj'-SMAH. 

In  behalf  of   the  American  Scandi-^ 

navinn  Mission    (which  has  loSXcUEN-Lt. 

nali>-e  cum m unlearns.}  ) 
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NOTES  AND   COMMENTS. 


|ti)t(s  antr  Comments. 

Wc  are  glad  to  welcome  Bishop  Taylor, 
of  Africa,  to  America.  He  wiH  r«ninin  in 
the  United  States  until  fall,  and  hopes  to 
secure  enlarged  contributions  for  Kis  work 
in  Africa  and  South  America. 


Mr.  Ruskin  says  that  "the  Church  has 
dined  with  the  rich  and  preached  to  the 
poor."  It  is  suggested  that  the  time  has 
come  for  it  to  preach  to  Che  rich  and  to 
dine  with  the  poor.  Surely  the  Methodist 
Church  is  doing  this,  except,  il  may  be,  in 
some  of  the  large  cities. 


Most  of  the  spring  Conferences  have 
held  their  annual  sessions  and  we  are 
in  receipt  of  their  missionary  collections. 
The  advance  has  not  been  as  much  as 
was  expected,  and  we  are  obllg^ed  to 
appeal  to  the  fall  Conferences  to  <?nl.^rffe 
their  contributions.  What  Conference 
will  set  the  example  of  obtaining  a  con- 
tribution from  every  member  of  the 
Church?  As  far  as  we  can  ascertain, 
one  half  of  our  people  give  nothing  to 
missions.  Who  is  responsible  for  this? 
The  remedy  is  with  our  pastors. 


of  our  Church  in  iSSS  and  must,  there- 
fore, wait  for  confirmauoft  by  our  General 
Conference  in  1892,  Wc  shall  be  glad  to 
see  il  fully  effected,  and  hope  that:  the  ex- 
ample of  Japan  will  be  followed  by  the 
Missions  in  Mexico  and  China. 


Among  the  modem  missLonar)'  heroes 
will  be  reckoned  the  name  of  Alexander 
M.  Mackay,  who  died  by  the  shore  of 
Lake  Victoria  Nyanza,  in  February  List, 
For  fourteen  years  he  labored  in  Uganda 
and  vicinity,  under  great  difficuhies  and 
discouragements,  but  often  cheered  by 
the  conversion  of  those  who  remained 
true  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  perse- 
cution and  suffering.  1:1  c  belonged  to 
the  East  Central  African  Mission  of  the 
English  Church  Missionary  Society,  and 
his  death  is  a  great  loss  i-o  th^e  mission 
field.  He  was  but  forty  years  of  age 
when  he  died.      _^_^_ 

TheWeslcyan  Church  of  England  has 
been  much  exercised  by  the  charge  that 
its  missionaries,  especially  in  India,  were 
being  paid  more  than  was  necessary,  and 
the  same  amount  of  money  ought  10  sup- 
port at  least  one  third  more  missionaries. 
In  the  discussion  that  has  resulted  it  was 
shown  that  the  Methodist  Epi'icopal  Mis- 
sionaries in  India  received  less  than  iht 
reduced  salaries  proposed  for  the  Wes- 
leyan  missionaries.  Our  missionaries  arc, 
as  a  rule,  deeply  consecrated  men.  and 
their  salaries  very  low.  The  Church  at 
home  oujjht  to  gladly  -give  the  money 
necessary  for  their  support. 

The  Methodist  Union  in  Japan  has  been 
arranged  for  by  the  Missions  there :  but 
the  plan  adopted  varies  consider.ibly  from 
that  provided  by  the  General  Conference 


We  have  received  the  statistics  of  Mis- 
sions and  Mission  work  in  Japan  for  the 
year  1889.  They  show  327  missionaries, 
311  increase  of  84 ;  374,  oi^anUed  churches, 
an  increase  of  35;  31,181  church  mem- 
hers,  an  increase  of  5,667;  10,297  schol- 
ars in  schools,  an  increase  of  S99  ;  21,5Q'7 
sehoJars  in  Sunday-schools,  an  increase  of 
4.963.  In  1K89  there  were  baptized  5.007 
adult  converts.  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  reports  4,i;i  memljcrs;  (he  Can- 
ada Methodist  Church.  1.S38:  tht  Meth- 
{jilisl  Episcopal  Church,  South,  24E  ;  the 
Methodiii  Protestant  Church,  192;  the 
Evangelical  Association  of  North  America, 
371  ;  a  total  of  6,463  called  Melhodisis, 
but  only  the  Missions  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  and  Methodist  Church  of 
Canada  have  agreed  to  a.  union. 


The  fallowing  is  a  comparative  state- 
ment of  the  Missionary  Society  receipts 
for  the  fiscal  ye.ir  : 

IB88-9         I8S9-90 

NoTenbrr.  M.iitS  S8       »7.9Qt  «i 

ll«rpab«r..... II.M&;  44        la.SM  »I 

jRiiiirf  \iiAKi  3S     :u.ie3  IM 

Februrjr ift,l4fi  «e       3l,eit  t\ 

link,., >M,<»3  39     ill.SID  »! 

tprll. 9U,a!)l  in*      iSO.IiOl  «0 
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Tbc   Rer^lplB     l«M    ]r#a.r     >nd    Pr*- 
Kpeetlvf. 

The  introduction  tothe  last  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  .Missionary  Society  says: 

"  The  year  18S9  will  Iw  forever  memo- 
rable in  the  history  of  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety as  theyear  when  we  crossed  the  line 
of  '  A  million  of  dollars  for  missions  from 
colleelions  only."  This  was  an  increase 
of  $73,960  71  from  collections  over  the 
previous  year,  and  an  increase  of  Jiag,' 
5>66  56  in  receipts  from  all  sources.  The 
net  increase  in  the  six  years,  from  1^84  to 
iSa^  inclusive,  was  ^^78.667  90.  The 
amount  received  from  nil  sources  in  \%%^ 
was  $3^,01 1  g4  nrore  than  the  amount 
received  in  1884,  showing  a  vast  increase  in 
the  missionary  zeal  of  ilie  Church  during 
the  past  sis  years, 

■'  While  there  is  great  encouragement 
in  these  facts,  and  we  rcjoi^ce  and  give 
glory  to  (lud  oi^er  the  results  accom- 
plished, it  cannot:  be  claimed  that  lh.e 
amount  received  isilic  full  measure  either 
of  the   ability  ur  the   willingness  of  our 


members  to  supply  the  great  needs  of  our 
Missions  at  home  and  abroad.  There 
must  be  no  failure  in  meeting  the  call  for 
$1,200,000  during  the  year  upon  which  we 
have  nowcnlered.  Our  total  nuinber  of 
members  and  probationers  is  3.236,463: 
so  that  an  average  of  a  little  over  53I 
cents  for  each  person  would  realize  the 
fitll  amount.  The  total  nurnber  of  Sun- 
day-school scholars  is  2.122,728;  so  that, 
il  each  Sunday-school  scholar  would  bring 
one  cent  a  week  for  all  our  Missions  at 
home  and  abro.id,  we  should  have  nearly 
the  whole  amount  fiom  that  source  alone. 
Earnest,  persistent,  systematic  work  will 
enable  us  speedily  to  realize  the (i .200,000 
from  collections  only." 


Annual  Repori  of  Ihe  MiKHiona.ry  No- 
els! )-• 

The  Seventy-first  Annual  Report  of  the 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Methpdist  Epis- 
copal Church,  for  the  year  1889.  dated 
Januan-,  1890,  was  issued  last  month  and 
was  delayed  chiedy  by  the  late  sending  of 
reports  from  some  of  the  missions.  U  is 
very  complete,  and  reflects  much  credit 
upon  Dr.  S.  L.  Baldwin,  Ihe  compiler  and 
editor. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Intro- 
duction lo  the  Report  give  an  excellent 
summary  of  the  work  in  our  mission  lields : 

A  review  of  our  foreign  mission  fields 
shows  that  there  have  been  gratifying  in- 
creases in  nearly  all  our  Missions.  The 
largest  increase  of  (he  yearis  in  our  North 
India  Mission,  where  a  remarkable  work 
is  irt  progress.  On  the  Rohilkund  Dis- 
trict alone  Dr.  Parker  reports  2,677  bap- 
tisms, of  which  number  1,020  were  adults. 
These  converts,  though  poor  and  of  low 
caste,  are  all  independent,  living  in  their 
own  houses  and  earning  their  own  living. 
They  reside  in 71 5  villages  and  towns,  and 
the  work  is  carried  011  from  155  centers, 
where  a.  preacher  resides  or  a  school  is 
held.  The  increaseof  members  and  pro- 
baiioners  iit  the  whole  Mission  is  1.909. 
Dr.  Parker,  after  a  very  long  and  efficiervt 
service  as  presiding  elder,  has  been  re- 
leased from  that  office  in  order  that  he 
may  devote  his  whole  time  to  evangelistic 
work  throughout  India.  It  is  confidently 
expecied  by  the  brethren  that  at  least 
5,000  souls  will  be  gathered  for  the  Mas- 
ter during  the  present  year. 

The  next  largest  increase  of  the  year 
is  in  Switzerland,  where  we  have  gained 
1,02-6  members  and  probalioners  over  the 
previous  year.  Perhaps  one  reason  for 
the  success  of  our  Swiss  work  may  be 
found  in  these  words  of  Rev.  Leonhardt 
Peter,  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Berne  Dis- 
trict: "'The  members  of  our  Church  in 
Swiiieriand  are  generally  pious  and  seet- 
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oliness  by  (aiih;  they  arc  fleeing  the 
plnsum  <i(  the  worlO—t healers,  bnlli, 
worMIy  conc«ils,  and  drinking-huuacs : 
nobody  «':iii  be  :i  nieiiiber  of  the  Church 
whoUkcs  pari  in  such  things." 

Bengal  repons  a  gain,  of  461.  and  there 
xte  wnndcTful  o[icn!n)^  Tot  cvanscli&lic 
work,  in  which  Bishop  Thoburn  and  his 
<-o-vrofkcTn  arc  entering  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible. Germany  comes  next,  with  a  gain 
of  444.  aruj  NorMM/  foUowi  with  359. 
North  China  reports  an  increase  of  371, 
and  Koochow  of  152.  The  other  in- 
(TCOMrs  are  as  follows'.  South  America. 
13"!  Africa,  197;  Japan,  118;  Malaysia. 
107 ;  Soulh  Imlia,  70  \  Itulgaria.  3  j  ;  Ko- 
rea, 7  ;  Wesi  China,  5. 

Sliijiht dci;Tca&cs  ar<;  reported  from  three 
Missions:  namely.,  156  in  Italy,  130  in 
Central  China,  and  71  m  Mexico. 

In  Italy  ihi»  result  has  been  brought 
about  by  s  careful  weeding  out  of  un- 
worthy members  and  a  sitictcr  regard  to 
the  ruIcA  of  our  Church.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  ihal  ihc  Mission  is  in  bcilcr 
condition  than  bcrore.  and  wt  heartily  re- 
-ccbo  the  words  of  Dr.  Burl :  "  Let  the 
Church  pray  earnestly  for  Italy,  and  at 
the  Mime  lime  exercise  great  patience. 
This  is  (iod's  work,  and  he  is  combining 
£reat  plans  for  ihc  redemption  of  thie  land, 
Wr  must  not  interfere  wilh  (Iod's  work 
by  our  impatience  ;  but  if  we  would  911c- 
■ceetl  we  must  be  found  working  logcihcr 
with  him  and  have  fiith  in  him,"  The 
umc  reasons  have  operated  to  slightly  de- 
crease the  numbers  in  Central  China  and 
in  Mexico  ;  but  tii  tiic  latter  country  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  131  members,  and 
the  decrease  is  entirely  in  Ihc  list  of  pro- 
bationers. 

The  total  increase  of  memhersaTicI  pro- 
bationers in  ibc  (oreign  missions  is  5.553. 
which  is  an  advance  of  nearly  nine  gier 
(7nt.  on  the  membership  of  ihc  previous 
year,  while  live  advance  on  the  whole 
membership  of  the  Church  is  a  tittle  less 
than  eight  perccni. 

The  Missions  in  the  United  States  ad- 
nintsiered  as  foreign  missions  all  show 
encouraging  increases — the  largest  being 
in  the  IrKlian  Mission  Conference,  which 
reports  an  increase  of  713,  p.->rlially  due 
10  the  new  woik  in  the  Oklahamii  countrj'. 
wh>cbt3,of  cour»e.  among  whiles;  nevi  m 
Mack  Hilts,  with  an  increase  of  56;,  con- 
siderably over  loo  per  cent.:  then  Wjom- 
isg,  with  303.  nearly  loo  per  cent, ;  then 
New  Mexico,  Sp-iiiish,  increasing  219: 
Xevada.  IIO;  Utah,  joo;  Arizona.  1:5  ; 
Xew  Mexico,  English.  "8.  The  tol.il  in- 
crtav:  in  these  Mtswons  is  2.423.  which 
ii  an  Increase  of  56  per  cent,  on  the  mem- 
Iwrship  report  c<l  Uk!  ye;ir, 
Otrr  C.ernwn  and  Scandinavian  work  in 


lite  United  Slates  also  continues  to  >ie!<l 
most  encouraging  results:  and  this  is  also 
true  of  our  work  among  various  other  for-" 
eign  populations.  At  the  same  time,  the 
h<Ip  rendered  by  the  .Society  to  needy 
places  ill  the  English-speaking  work  i^ 
accomplishing  excelleni  results.  We  may 
look  with  pride  upon  the  work  already 
done  in  Kansas.  Nebraska,  Colorado. 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Montana,  and 
many  other  pans  of  our  throwing  country. 
The  Missionary  Society  hAS  an  honorable 
record  in  the  religious  history  or  the  new- 
States  and  the  Territories. 


LeMKue  fur  Pr«ie««lan  at  .%inrrlcaM 
Inalltullwiia. 

Rev.  James  M.  King.  I>.D..  of  the  New 

York  Con (crci)cc  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
cop.il  Church,  has  become  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  "  National  League  for  the 
Protection  of  American  Institutions."  The 
oflice  of  the  League  is  at  Rooms  43  and  44 
Morse  Building,  No.  140  Nassau  Street, 
New  York.     Mr.  John  Jay  is  Presideoi. 

"The  objects  of  the  League  are  to  se- 
cure conslilulional  and  legislative  safe- 
guards for  the  protection  of  Ihc  Common 
School  system  and  other  American  insti- 
tution*, and  10  prumoie  public  insirueiion 
in  harmony  with  such  insilluiions,  and  to 
prevent  all  secian.tn  or  denominational 
a|^prop^iations  of  public  (unit.i," 

The  Le.igoe  proposes  the  following 
amendment  to  the  United  States  Con- 
stitu  lion : 

"No  Slate  shall  pass  any  law  respect- 
ing an  esuibtishment  of  tcligion,  or  pro- 
hibilirg  the  Iree  exercise  ihercol.  or  use  its 

Eropcrty  or  credit,  or  any  mwncy  raised 
y  ca.\ation.  or  auihoiifc  cither  lo  Ik 
uscil,  for  the  purpose  of  founding,  main- 
taininj;.  or  aiding,  by  appropriation,  pay- 
ment for  services,  cHpcnscs,  or  otherwise, 
nny  church,  religious  dcnominalion,  or  re- 
ligious society,  or  any  institution,  socieiy. 
or  undertaking  which  is  wholly,  or  in  fuiri. 
under  sectarian  or  ecclcsi.istical  conlrut," 

The  League  is  non-partisan  and  unsec- 
tatian.  and  should  receive  the  sympathy 
.ind  active  co-operation  of  al  I  who  desire  the 
perpetuity  of  our  American  institutions. 


Til*  )tlnc>pni'*  At-ad^mj. 

I  hiing  bcfiitc  liiL-  readers  of  llicCtn.S- 
Hti.  IN  Ai.L  Lam»s  who  are  interested 
ill  the  Malaysia  Mission  ihe  case  of  the 
academy  which  is  now  in  process  of  erec- 
tion al  Singapore  for  the  training  of  male 
and  fcm.ilr  Icachcrs,  for  a  theological 
class,  and  for  Ihc  overflow  from  our  pres- 
ent schonl.  which  has  in  il  a  hundred  more 
lads  ihan  it  w.is  built  to  accommorlaie.  1 
have  received  from  the  architect  a  sketch 
of  the  building,  and  itwdl  be  a  substantial 
anil  handsome  edifice.  No  school  like  it 
eitis'.s  in  sijiilh-ea stern  Asij. 


The  furnishing  of  cich  class-room  will 
cost  ti&o-  Any  friend  who  will  furnish 
such  a  room  may  hare  the  room  called 
after  some  dear  one.  A  plaic  marking 
the  name  will  be  put  upon  ihc  cl.-ws.room 
doors.  Those  who  cannot  do  so  largely 
can  send  mc  9S  fur  the  purchate  of  a 
double  desk  scat,  and  in  return  I  shall 
«end  a  photograph  'of  the  building  as  il 
will  look  when  completed.  The  very  wide 
influcnccofihisschoo!  is  .itiraciing  marked 
.iiteniion.  Itto-dayleadsthcwholc  \felh- 
odist  mission  school  world  in  numbers. 
It  is  the  Corai»g  ■■  Robert  College"  of 
Malaysia.  1  trust  many  friends  will  take 
some  share  in  this  most  promising  insti- 
tution. W,  F.  Oldham, 

SujKiriniemlent  Malaysia  Mission, 

251  Foiticlh  Street,  Piilsburg,  Pa, 


An  CK|>lKn«iton  vf^Tbi^  Kxpaii»lMM 
of  lh«  l.aM  ranan*>u4>" 

MY  W.  II,  tloUhli,  M.l\ 

I  am  avketl  whni  I  mean  by  Ihc  icrm. 
"  I  will  he  what  I  will  be,"  in  my  paper 
in  the  MayGaSPEl.  lOJ  Al.Ll,ANn.S.  Gain 
is  made  in  perspicuity  by  a  recogniiion  of 
the  fact  thai  ihc  ripicssLon.  "  I  .im  that  I 
ain,"  in  Exod,  3.  14.  should  rather  be  "I 
will  be  what  I  will  be."  That  is  the  lit- 
eral Hebrew,  "l  will  be  haih  sent  me 
unlo  you."  So  in  Exod.  6.  3.  Jehovah  {9 
not  rightly  in  the  firsi  pcrsoti  singular,  but 
instead  in  the  third,  "He  will  be."  What? 
Is  it  not  a  prophetic  word?  Is  it  not  pre- 
diciivc  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Supreme 
IJcing  f  HiHT  we  not  in  11  a  true  Messianic 
prophecy? 

The  Israelites,  singing  on  the  occasion 
of  the  removal  of  ihe  ark  in  a  laier  da}', 
found  out  a  nohlcr  fervor  in  anticipation 
raiher  than  in  teleliraiion  of  the  insiaiil 
event,  in  exiolling  "  him  that  ridetb  upon 
the  bc.ivens  by  his  name.  Jab." — name  of 
One  thai  was  to  come.  David,  prayinjf 
ag:iinsi  oppressors  (Psa.  83.  ifih  concludes 
with  an  ascription  lo  him  "who«  n.ime 
alone  is  Jehovah  ;  ihe  Most  High  o^rr  all 
the  earih," — ihe  coming  One,  ihe  Messiah. 
In  Isa.  43.  13,  the  reference  is  uniniMak- 
abtc,  "  Yea.  before  the  day  was,  I  am  he, 
.  .  .  I  will  work,  and  who  shall  let  it?" 
In  heaven  the  Most  High  is  ■'!  Am." 

"  Father,  1  will  ihai  they  also  whom 
thou  ha.st  given  me,  be  with  me  where  1 
am,"  was  ihe  Saviour's  prayer  when  he 
had  in  heart  his  return  to  glor>'.  (John 
17.  14.)  "  Before  Abrah.im  was,  1  Am  " 
(John  8.  58),  is  a  relcnencc  lo  Ihe  piciii- 
caniatc  slate  and  time.  To  the  Christian 
he  IK  "which  is  in  heaven,  which  was  on 
earth,  which  is  to  Ik  again  on  earth."  .\s 
10  Moses,  so  to  us,  prcclotis  is  he.  because 
■'  he  will  be."  He  comes  again— a/z/ZA-.' 
Wftt/ield.N.J. 
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ligjsion  ]^anbs. 


"Tlir  ZllBlaiBlN  nil»lan  and  Ita  JliibbbI 

H  re  tine. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Malaysia 
Mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  convened  at  SingiipDrc,  Sintils 
Senlcments,  on  April  3.  and  adjourned 
ApHi  5.  A  marktd  change  had  taken 
place  during  the  previous  year,  and  signs 
ot  progress  were  manifest  every-where  »s 
Ihe  brethren  and  sisters  met  for  iheir 
second  annual  ses&ion.  The  Mission  u'as 
orga-nized  a  year  ago.  The  workers  were 
then  few  in  number;  iheir  plans  had  to 
be  discussed  from  the  verj-  r&undation, 
a.nd  their  prospects  of  immcfliatc  expan- 
sion were  any  thing  hut  bright,  Thig 
year  there  were  twenty-five  who  reccii'ed 
appointments,  and  musl  of  these  were 
present  at  all  the  meetings. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  great 
Affliction.  The  Supet-lnlenclenl,  Brother 
Oldham,  and  hb  wife,  hnd  both  been 
compelled  10  leave  for  America  early 
in  the  year,  in  a  very  precarious  siaie 
of  healih.  One  American  missionnry, 
Brother  C.  A.  Cray,  h.id  died,  and  the 
Tamil  prcicher,  Urother  Underwood,  had 
also  btcn  called  Iq  his  rcwJ-ril  but  a  sh-ort 
time  before  we  met.  These  losses  have 
been  keenly  felt  in  the  ILnle  Missi*fi,  but 
(he  woi  k  has  held  steadily  on  lis  way,  not- 
withstanding all  discouragements,  and.  so 
f^r  as  I  could  note,  progress  was  reported 
at  every  point. 

The  flourishing  Anglo-Chinese  School 
has  a  larger  attendance  than  at  any  other 
period  in  its  history.  Its  finances  are  in  a 
very  elastic  condition,  and  it  has  con- 
tributed very  much  to  the  success  of  our 
Malaysia  Mission.  The  time  has  come 
to  perfect  its  organization  by  enlarging  its 
staff  of  teachers  and  securing  two  or 
three,  or  possibly  four,  permanent  teach- 
■crs  from  America, 

The  Tamil  Girls'  School  under  Miss 
Bla-ckmore's  care  has  held  on  its  way 
very  satisfactorily  throughout  the  year, 
And  it  also  shows  si};ns  of  -steady  im- 
provement. The  work  among  the  Tamil 
people  is  in  a  measure  sus^pended,  owing 
10  the  death  of  Brother  Underwood  and 
(he  difficulty  of  securing  a  successor.  The 
work  among  the  Malays  is  also  in  a  slate 
ol  temporary  suspension,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  Brother  Fosi.  a  local  preacher, 
who  has  had  charge  of  it  during  the  most 
of  the  year. 

The  Chinese  Mission  is  in  a  state  cf 
great  prosperity.  Dr.  West,  although  as 
yet  but  Imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
language,  has  been  working  with  the  best 


results  among  the  Chinese  people,  using 
his  knowledge  of  medicine  lo  good  ad- 
vantage, and  also  holding  regular  meet- 
ings and  conducting  a  most  successful 
Sunday-school  among  them.  We  were 
all  cheered  by  the  result  o(  his  labors 
under  God's  blessing,  and  I  think  a  pro- 
found impression  was  made  upon  the 
people  of  our  church  in  Singapore  by  the 
baptism  of  thirteen  aduk  converts  at  the 
closing  meeting  of  the  Conference.  A 
large  number  of  the  friends  of  the  con- 
verts were  present  and  looked  on  with 
sympathetic  interest  while  Ihe  baptism 
took  place.  It  is  hoped  that  many  of 
them  will  follow  at  an  early  day. 

Let  the  Church  at  home  dismiss  all 
misgivings  about  the  wisdom  of  opening 
the  Malaysian  Mission,  If  ever  in  our 
history  God  has  led  us  in  any  thing  it  has 
been  in  coming  imp  this  reinotc  region. 
Daily  tokens  show  us  iliat  God  is  with  us. 
and.  in  the  early  (ulure  a  great  work  will 
develop,  not  only  in  this  thriving  city,  but 
at  other  points  in  Malaysia. 

Two  of  our  brethren  recently  made  a 
tour  into  Borneo,  penetrating  nearly 
three  hundred  miles  into  the  interior,  and 
found  what  seemed  to  them  an  open  tloor 
among  the  wild  Dyak  people  of  that  great 
islnnd.  Only  yesterdaya  m^igisirnic  from 
Norlhern  Romeo  called  on  m<?  and  offered 
us  land,  pruieciion,  and  all  the  help  he 
could  give  us.  if  we  would  open  a  Mission 
among  the  people  of  the  vast  region  over 
which  he  presides.  The  English  governor 
of  Xorlhern  Borneo  also  made  offers  of 
the  most  encouraging  kind  iluring  the 
past  year  \a  Brother  Oldham  if  he  would 
open  a  Mission  in  that  region.  Other 
doors  nearer  at  hand  are  wide  open. 

The  brethren  of  the  Mis:t^ion  arc  men 
of  conservatii'e  views,  and  will  do  nothing 
T.%sh.  but  they  have  faith  in  Ood,  believe 
in  their  call,  and  expect  to  go  forward, 
walking  close  behind  the  pillar  of  fire.  1 
irust  the  Church  will  remember  ihem, 
both  in  her  prayers  and  in  her  coniribu- 
lions. 

Singapore, -J/r// 7,  1890. 


Tbe    n'ire   or   :ilr,  TIobb  Abok  G<un(> 
Abroad. 

BV  MRS,  S.   UOOkE  SITES. 

!  need  not  tetl  the  readers  of  our  church 
papers  that  Mr.  Ahok  is  the  Christian 
merchant  whose  munificent  gift  encihled 
the  Foochow  Melhodisi  Mission,  in  iSSi, 
to  establish  our  Anglo-Chinese  College,  in 
which  to-day  are  one  hundred  young  men 
and  bOys  in  the  cCillege  and  preparatory 
classes,  studying  in  both  the  Chinese  and 
English  languages,  daily  reading  the 
Bible,  and  learning  the  plan  of  salvation 
through  Christ. 


Mrs.  Abok's  going  abroad  was  on  Ihis 
wise;  A  dcarly-ioved  missionary  Udy 
wa.s  ill.  and  her  physician  told  her  she 
must  be  ready  lo  leave  Foochow  in  three 
days,  taking  the  lirsi  English  mail  steamer 
for  home. 

Mrs.  Ahok  called  lo  condole  with  her 
and  losay  "good.bye."  Theyoung  l.idy. 
Miss  Bradshaw,  s.ild  ;  "  Mr?.  Ahok,  1  wish 
you  could  go  home  wilhine."  And.  sure 
enough,  three  days  afterward  her  little 
Chinese  trunks  were  packedr  and  ad- 
dressed "  Dubiin,  Ireland." 

I  was  with  her  this  last  day  in  her 
home,  and  was  impressed  with  two  things: 
her  implicit  confidence  in  the  foreign  rnis- 
sionary,  and  her  sweet,  innocent  trust  in 
the  love  and  care  of  her  heavenly  Father- 
She  was  leaving  an  elegant  home  and 
a  large  household,  and  in  giving  lasL  ad- 
vice to  servants  and  children  her  voice 
was  clear  and  joyous,  but  I  noticed  she 
often,  furtively  wiped  the  tears  off  her 
cheek. 

In  her  last  good-bye  to  her  dearly- 
loved  aged  mother,  whose  grief  was  in- 
consolable, ^Kesaid:  "  Don't  grievc.don'C 
worry:  just  pray,  and  God  will  take  care 
of  me,  and  1  will  soon  come  hack.  Thei> 
we  will  sit  here  together  and  1  will  have 
so  many  things  to  tell  you." 

Again  and  again  she  said  to  her  liiile 
boys ;  "  Do  »oi  go  wiiih  wicked  children, 
do  not  touch  cards,  study  your  lessons 
diligently,  and  pray  night  and  morning: 
tiiin't  forgti  to  pray!' 

As  she  took  her  sedan-chair  for  the 
boat,  and  I  looked  into  the  tearful  faceft- 
of  children,  mother,  friends,  and  scrt-ants 
left  behind,  1  thought^ — These  pent-up 
emotions  ia  Chinese  hearts,  how  \'erj-  like 
our  own  I 

Mrs.  Ahok  sailed  from  Foochow  Jan.. 
26,  and  from  Hong  Kong  the  39th, 

1  am  permitted  lo  make  a  few  cKtraci^ 
from  her  letters  to  her  husband  while  she 
journeys  by  sea. 

"Jan.  30,  OH  Board  Steamtr, 

"  Yesterday  morning  at  9:50  o'clock  we 
reached  Hong  Kong  and  chamged  10  ihe- 
other  steamer  at  once,  and  at  noon  we 
started  to  go  to  Singapore. 

'•  In  this  boat  every  one  was  giddy. 

"  Diong  Chuo  (her  servant  woman  whO' 
accompanies  her)  could  not  cat  nor  have 
any  peaceful  heart.  There  are  some  mis- 
sionaries on  board  who  have  traveled  <ill 
the  way  from  Mongolia  and  joined  u&  in 
Hong  Kong." 

■■  Ff6.  4.  SiH^aperf. 

■■  Yesterday  we  arrived  here  at  1  x 
o'clock. 

•'  Diong  Chuo  wishes  very  much  for  vts^ 
to  go  back  to  Foochow.    But  1  think  now- 
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1  have  come  so  far  on  ihc  way  I  wish 
very  much  to  obey  Owl's  will  and  go  on 
lo  England.  She  wishes  you  to  tell  her 
husband  that  she  will  come  b^ck  soon  as 
there  is  an  opportunily.  and  she  wishes 
liim  to  take  great  care  of  their  little  child. 

"  Yesterday  we  drove  in  a  horse-car* 
Tuge  to  sec  Mi»»  Cooke.  We  siiw  Mrs. 
Ling'«  rebiives  in  the  school,  hut  did  not 
»«re  Mi»  Cooke.  »ss^e  was  busy  preparing 
to  go  to  Penang.  and  will  be  on  the  boat 
with  us  two  days.  Wc  tried  1o  see  Mr. 
Ting-iwai-neng  (honored  man >.»nd  drove 
10  several  places.  Whni  \te  gol  to  his 
house  we  sent  in  your  letter,  hut  he  w-ix 
cerj'  busy.  We  waited  .-is  long  as  we 
couk).  and  then  had  to  go  without  seeing 
hint.  I  was  tad  about  it,  but  left  your 
letter  for  Wmi 

■•  It  is  very  hot  here,  like  Foochow  in 
the  sixth  moon.  I  wish  you  very  miich  to 
lake  care  o(  jourself  .inci  lake  care  ol  ilie 
children,  and  do  not  let  them  play  |go 
much. 

•■  When  you  go  through  ihe  stneets  and 
children  arc  rude  I  hope  very  much  you 
will  have  patience  with  ihem  nnd  not  hit 
them,  because  they  know  no  better,  and 
have  not  God's  holy  Spini  to  leach  Ihem. 
We  tr>usl  pity  them  us  Christ  would,  anil 
pray  for  them,  -  Do  not  be  troubled  at  my 
being  far  away.  Cod  is  with  us.  We 
pray  and  sing  hymns  every  day.  and  pray 
(or  you  all.  I  send  ekang  drngi  (greet- 
ings) to  the  Chiistiiin  brothers  and  sisters. 
M  many  I  canno!  name  them,  hut  greet 
ihcin  all.  Please  wntctimcs  comfort  nty 
tiiotlier'she.iri,  and  cheer  her  th.ii  she  may 
happy  and  trusting  Ood  all  the  lime. 

"Write  to  mc  in  Chinese  characters, 

id  1  can  then  read  il  myself :  or,  some- 
ume«.  if  more  convenient,  in  KnglBh.  and 
.Miss  Bradshaw  can  read  it  to  mr. 


"  Ftnan^,  Feb.  6,  on  de^rtl  S.  S.  Cfytte. 

"...  Leaving  Singapore,  a  Chinese 
f*dy  and  genllemnn  and  children  came 
OB  board  our  bont  to  come  to  iheir  home 
here  in  Pcnang.  I  saw  the  lady  was  very 
tad  and  cr>nng.  so  I  talked  with  ih<rni  and 
loumi  Ihey  knew  yuur  frieiul.  I  vpoke  to 
Ikon  of  CnxJ  and  the  Chrialinn  doctrine, 
and  they  were  vcr)'  glad  to  hear.  When 
*e  anived  here  they  invited  mc  to  their 
house  to  breakfast,  which  was  quite  a 
fast.  Their  house  is  very  beautiful,  four 
stories  high.  They  afterward  took  mc  to 
an  on  some  (nends.  and  then  brought  me 
liack  to  the  boat  on  time. 

"AH  the  way  from  Singapore  the  sea 
hu  been  <iuile  calm,  no   wind  and  no 

"  Cciamic,  Ceylon.  Feb.  ti, 
■■  Wc  arrived  here  yesterday  .iflcrnoon, 
and   Vrtre    met    at    once    by  Miss  Brad- 


shaw's  sister  and  brother-in-law,  who  live 
here,  and  took  us  in  a  litile  boat  to  shore, 
where  we  lai  in  a  carriage  and  drove  to  a 
missionary's  house,  where  we  are  stay- 
ing two  days  and  two  nights,  uniil  our 
boat  starts  for  England  to-morrow.  In 
this  house  all  are  Christians,  and  I  am 
very  happy.  Iti  the  evening,  when  it  was 
rool,  our  friends  took  us  to  drive  and  to 
call  on  Mime  Christian  people,  Wc  saw 
camagex  and  horses  to  many,  running  so 
fast,  and  the  roatis  and  streets  are  so 
wide  many  carringea  can  go  together  on 
them.  We  p.isse(I  many  black  people; 
nearly  all  these  people  are  black.  We 
saw  many  women  and  giflswith  their  ears 
full  and  covered  with  ear-rings,  and  some 
in  their  noses,  too;  and  some  men  also 
wear  ear-rings, 

"  I  see  these  Mack  people,  I  think  how 
wondcrfu)  must  God's  love  be,  to  give 
hi*  Son  lo  die  for  alt  fht  •world,  these 
bl.ick  people  aa  well  a.t  us!  The  friends 
here  said  they  were  (jUkI  that  I  was  going 
to  England  to  tell  the  people  there  about 
the  heathen.  They  promiscil  all  to  pray 
(or  nie.  and  I  want  you  also  to  pr.iy 
that  I  may  fulfill  God's  will  an^  do  much 
for  (idd's  kingdiim  in  England,  and  ihtn 
come  back  <)uickly  home. 

"It  is  very  hot  here,  but  the  evenings 
and  early  mornings  arc  cool.  Everyone 
goes  out  to  work  or  walk  or  tirivc  (roni 
day-break  unid  the  sun  is  lii>t.  and  break- 
fast at  ten  o'clock.  It  is  near  ihesea,  and 
the  wind  blows. 

"  I  wish  *-ery  much  for  you  to  write  lo 
mc,  causing  mc  to  have  peaccin  my  heart 
about  every  thing  at  home.  This  is  my 
fourth  letter  to  you.  and  I  hope  1  shall 
begin  to  gel  letters  (rom  yoii  as  soon  as 
we  reach  England.  I  want  to  know  when 
)'ou  write  what  He)i  is  doing  :  and  now  1 
am  away  from  home  you  will  take  great 
care  of  all  the  children. 

■'  Please  ihaNg  ting  all  friends  and  rela- 
tions ;in(l  Dr.  ;ind  Mrs.  Sites,  and  t.ike 
great  care  of  yourscll',  that  when  1  return 
I  may  liml  all  wtrll.  Tell  mc  how  the 
boys  are,  and  don't  allow  'Jimmy'  to 
climb  the  trees. 

"  Comfort  my  mother,  and  tell  her  all  1 
have  written." 

Mrs,  Ahok  is  one  of  the  few  Foochow 
women  who  in  her  heathen  childhood 
learned  lo  read  and  write.  She  has  much 
natural  intelligence,  and  sincchcr  conver- 
sion, eight  or  nine  years  ago,  has  developed 
in  all  the  Christian  gr.ices  and  become 
active  in  such  Christian  work  as  was 
possible  for  her  to  do.  She  has  tried  to 
loosen  slightly  Iter  feet  banils,  and  the 
sole  of  her  shoe  now  me.\iures  tkrte 
tHchts  instead  of  two  and  a  h.^K  in  length. 

I  cannot  help  wishmg  that  after  a  short 


visit  in  England  some  ■■  fair  weather  gale  " 
might  blow  her  over  lo  our  own  dear 
Unitefl  States  of  America  before  her  re- 
turn to  China  in  the  fall. 
FOOCHCW.  March  lo,  1S90. 


La^r  Ahok  In  Ireland. 

The  ChrittiaH,  t>\  London,  in  it*  i«*ufr 
of  April  [|,  gives  the  following  informa- 
tion n-Kpi^ciing  ihe  reception  of  Lady 
Ahok  in  Ireland: 

••  A  social  gathering  was  recently  held 
in  the  Parochial  Hall  at  Clontatf,  near 
Dublin,  to  meet  Miss  Clara  Bradshaw. 
who  h.is  returned  from  China  in  company 
with  a  Chinese  lady  of  rank  and  her 
native  personal  attendant.  Iteth  were  at- 
tired in  the  Old  World  costumes,  which 
have  been  worn  by  Chinese  womei^  since 
the  days  wf  the  Pharaohs. 

"  Rev.  M.  Urad«haw  saiti  thts  ivas  the' 
second  instance  oi»  record  of  any  Chinese 
lady  of  position  visiting  Europe:  nor 
could  the  audience  well  conceive  the 
marvelous  change  which  such  an  under- 
taking involved-  Mis*  Bradshaw'*  re- 
turn had  been  necessitated  by  a  complete 
prostration  of  strength,  and  her  medical 
adviser  at  Foochow  had  quite  uncjc- 
pcctcdly  insisted  on  her  leaving  for  home 
with  only  three  days'  notice.  HerChinese 
friend,  on  hearing  that  she  must  rciuni 
.ilone.  became  so  di.nrcssed  that,  with  her 
husband's  consent  and  approval,  she  de- 
cided to  accompany  her.  The  cliairmart 
frit  that  she  ought, lo  have  a  public  rec- 
ognition of  such  marvelous  kindness, 
which  might  well  recall  the  praise  of  the 
Roman  centurion:  '  I  have  not  found  so 
great  faith;  no,  not  in  Israel.' 

■■  He  therefore  proposed  the  following 
resolution:  'That  this  meeting,  having 
assembled  to  welcome  Miss  Clara  Urad- 
shaw  on  her  sale  return  from  China,  and 
h.tving  learned  the  eatraordinar}-  friend- 
ship, tenderness,  and  devotedness  of  her 
Chinese  friend,  the  Honorahie  Lady  of 
Diong  Ahiik  (Mnnilarin  of  Foochow), 
who  had.  at  a  few  hours'  notice,  dccid«l 
to  break  through  national  customs  and 
leave  her  home  and  family  rather  than 
allow  Misc  Bradsh-iw  10  undertake  the 
journey  alone,  hereby  records  its  un- 
bounded admiration  of  such  Christian 
sympathy  and  brave  and  generous  con- 
duct, and  they  trust  that  her  own  anil 
her  husband's  desire,  that  her  visit  mny 
excite  fresh  Christian  workers  to  go  to 
China,  m.-iy  be  abundantly  fulhllcd.' 

"This  resolution  being  carried.  Miss 
llradshaw  intimated  to  Lady  Ahok  Ihe 
purport  of  what  had  taken  place,  anil 
asked  her  to  say  a  few  wunis  of  acknowl- 
edgment. Accordingly,  with  the  greatest 
simplicity  and  self-possession,   she   said 
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(each  word  of  her  sentences  being  trans- 
lated by  Miss  Bradshaw)  she  was  very 
glad  to  meet  them  all  and  was  very 
thankrul  to  have  been  brought  over  to 
England,  that  her  trust  in  God  had  enabled 
lier  lo  come.  She  then  asked  Miss  Brad- 
shnw  to  read  out  in  Chinese  a  passage  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  then  to  translate 
it  literally ;  on  which  Lady  Ahok  made 
some  comments." 

JHefhodlat  ExpIorBtlon  In  Koriivo. 

Rev.  B.  F.  West,  M.D.,  and  Dr.  Luer- 
ing,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Malaysia 
Mission,  have  lately  been  traveling  in 
Western  Borneo  with  the  view  of  exam- 
ining the  country  and  ascertaining  the 
■advisability  of  establishing  Missions  there. 
Dr.  West  makes  the  following  report : 

There  is  a  wide  field  for  mission  work 
in  Jlornco.  At  present  the  only  workers 
in  that  part  of  Borneo  which  we  visited 
are  Roman  Catholics,  except  a  single  rep- 
reseniativcof  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
sX.  Poniianak.  The  country  through  which 
we  traveled  embraces  a  territory  probably 
200  miles  square.  There  are  several 
places  of  note  in  it  where  reside  the 
Dutch  residents,  assistant  residents,  and 
controllers,  with  their  staff.  The  resident 
of  W^est  Borneo  lives  at  Pontianak,  a  town 
on  the  River  Kapuas;  it  is  beautifully  sit- 
uated at  the  junction  of  the  Kapuas  and 
Landak  rivers,  some  twenty-five  or  thirty 
miles  from  the  sea.  There  are  some  sub- 
stantial buildings  here  which  are  chiefly 
used  as  government  offices,  but  the  streets 
are  merely  foot-paths  ten  to  fifteen  feet 
wide,  though  nicely  graveled.  Strange  to 
say.  there  is  not  a  single  horse,  ox,  or  cart 
in  the  place. 

Pontianak  is  also  the  scat  of  a  Malay 
sultan,  and  contains  about  1,000  or  1,500 
Malay  inhabitants  and  as  many  Chinese. 
The  latter  all  belong  to  the  Keh  tribe  and 
arc  the  business  men  of  the  place.  Pon- 
tianak is  at  present  visited  by  three  steam- 
ers monthly  from  Singapore,  and  on  an 
average  a  steam-ship  visits  it  once  in  five 
<lays.  Besides  these  many  Chinese  junks 
And  sailing-vessels  visit  the  port,  the  traffic 
of  which  is  greatly  impeded  by  a  long 
sandy  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kapuas. 
Pontianak  has  steam  communication  with 
Sambas  once  a  fortnight  and  as  often  with 
Sintang,  which  is  300  miles  up  the  river. 
There  is  a  mail  to  Singaporeonceamonth, 
and  in  addition  there  are  several  steam- 
launches  which  ply  between  Pontianak 
and  Sintang,  making  each  three  trips  per 
month,  and  towing  loaded  barges  up  and 
down  the  stream.  Pontianak  also  boasts 
of  one  steam  saw-mill. 

Leaving  Pontianak  and  ascending  the 
Kapuas  River  you  pass  many  kampongs 


on  either  .side  of  the  stream  during  the 
first  day's  journey  until  you  arrive  at  Kam- 
pong  Suka  Lanting.  This  is  the  point 
at  which  the-  Kapuas  divides  into  two 
branches,  one  of  which  runs  to  the  sea. 
The  country  here  appears  to  be  practically 
uninhabited  till  Pulau  Jumbo  is  reached,  a 
journey  of  one  and  a  half  day's  distance 
from  Suka  Lanting.  Here  we  got  our 
first  sight  of  the  Dyaks,  but  there  are  also 
many  Malays  living  here.  It  is  the  second 
largest  of  a  group  pf  islands  lying  in  the 
river — Pulau  Limbing,  Pulau  Jumbo,  and 
Pulau  Se'  Paroh  being  the  largest.  This 
portion  of  the  country  will  certainly  play 
an  important  part  in  the  future  develop- 
ment of  Western  Borneo,  one  of  its 
branches  having  direct  communicaiion  to 
the  sea  and  no  obstruction  at  the  mouth, 
while  there  is  a  sufficient  depth  of  water 
to  allow  of  very  large  steamers  entering 
and  proceeding  up  the  river. 

Ascending  the  Kapuas  you  pass  succes- 
sively the  towns  of  Tatan  Melian,  Sanggan, 
and  Se'  Kadan,  all  of  them  being  the  place 
of  residence  of  a  controller;  besides  these 
places  there  are  very  many  Malay  and 
Chinese  kampongs.  and  especially  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Se'  Kadan,  where  the 
country  appears  to  be  densely  populated. 
About  300  miles  above  Pontianak  is  the 
town  of  Sintang.  Here  there  is  a  fort 
with  a  detachment  of  soldiers,  and  it  is 
ihe  residence  of  an  assistant  resident  and 
the  sultan  of  this  part  of  the  country,  with 
a  large  following  of  Malays. 

A  numerous  colony  of  Chinese  are  also 
found  here,  who  carry  on  all  sorts  of  trade. 
At  this  point  the  River  Melawi  enters  the 
Kapuas.  The  waters  of  these  two  rivers 
form  quite  a  contrast,  that  of  the  Kapuas 
being  of  a  dark  brown  color  and  that  of 
the  Melawi  of  a  dirty  gray.  At  the  lime  of 
our  visit  the  Dyaks  of  the  Upper  Kapuas 
were  head-hunting,  and  as  it  was  deemed 
unsafe  for  us  to  venture  among  them  we 
were  forced  to  go  inanother  direction,  and 
so  we  ascended  the  Melawi,  and  after  a 
journey  of  two  days  continued  our  travel 
on  the  River  Kai-an.  The  country  along 
this  route  is  quiie  different  from  that 
through  which  we  had  previously  traveled. 
Here  the  land  is  high  and  the  banksof  the 
river  are  in  many  places  formed  of  huge 
lime-stone  rocks.  There  are  not  so  many 
kampongs  on  this  river,  though  we  passed 
several,  and,  among  them,  Kampong  Can- 
dis.  At  the  junction  of  the  Melawi  and 
Kai-an  rivers  is  a  small  Chinese  katnpong. 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  a 
Malay  village.  There  are  no  kampongs, 
properly  speaking,  on  the  Kai-an,  only 
single  houses  which  are.  most  beautifully 
situated,  and  the  country  is  wild  and  pict- 
uresque. 


After  one  and  a  half  days  we  reached 
the  Dyak  kampong  of  Nuganiai,  and  on 
the  next  morning  the  large  one  of  Selan- 
gor.  The  Dyaks  all  live  in  long  houses, 
all  of  one  tribe  being  domiciled  in  one 
building.  The  houses  are  peculiarly  coti- 
structed,  bdng  raised  on  poles  some  ten 
or  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground  and  having 
a  long  passage-way  through  the  center. 
On  one  side  of  the  passage  are  the  sleep- 
ing-rooms, and  on  the  other  a  room  ex- 
tending the  whole  length  of  the  building 
and  used  as  the  common  sitting-room. 
Sometimes  this  room  is  curtained  off  by 
mats.  The  floors  of  these  buildings  are 
made  of  small  round  poles,  and  of  course 
there  are  many  crevices  in  it.  Under- 
neath the  house  the  space  is  fenced  in 
with  pickets,  and  here  the  live  stock — 
chickens  and  pigs — is  kept.  All  the  slops 
and  filth  from  the  inhabited  rooms  above 
find  their  way  through  the  floor  into  this 
inclosure,  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inmates,  not 
to  speak  of  the  unpleasantness,  is  the 
result. 

We  were  told  that  these  people  do 
not  intermarry  with  other  tribes,  and  as 
one  tribe  generally  consists  of  from  Soo 
lo  40Q  persons,  this  may  account  for  the 
prevalence  of  scrofulous  skin  diseases 
among  them.  The  dress  of  the  men  is 
simply  a  narrow  strip  of  cloth  wound 
around  the  hips,  and  the  women  wear 
only  a  very  short  sarong,  leaving  exposed 
the  upper  part  of  the  body.  The  children 
of  both  sexes  are  entirely  nude.  Both  men 
and  women  have  long  coarse  black  hair 
and  very  angular  features,  resembling  the 
North  American  Indians.  The  men  always 
go  about  armed  with  a  parang  and  several 
spears.  The  women  do  a  great  part  of  the 
heavy  work,  and  many  of  them  are  afflicted 
with  a  distressing  spinal  curvature,  the 
consequence  of  carrying  heavy  burdens. 
At  places  distant  from  the  reach  of  Chinese 
traders  these  people  clothe  themselves 
with  only  the  inner  bark  of  the  kapua-tree. 
They  have  no  organized  system  of  wor- 
ship and  appear  to  have  no  idea  of  a  Su- 
[ireme  Being.  They  are  much  addicted 
to  head-hunting,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  a  young  man  cannot  marry  till  he 
has  shown  his  prowess  by  the  production 
of  one  or  more  heads.  We  saw  six  skulls 
hanging  in  the  place  of  honor,  over  the 
door,  in  one  house. 

-  They  seem  to  have,  like  most  other  wild 
people,  an  exalted  regard  for  kindness,  and 
do  not  soon  forget  a  friend  or  forgive  an 
enemy.  In  one  of  thft  houses  we  gave 
medicines  to  the  sick,  which  included 
nearly  the  entire  number  of  the  occupants, 
and  in  return  they  insisted  on  presenting 
us  with  a  large  quantity  of  rice  and  a  num- 
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ber  of  «ggs.  Hunting,  thi;  cuitiv^ijon  of 
padil}'.  and  Marching  for  guiLa  ^rc  their 
tnenns  of  livelihood.  Their  music  is  su- 
perior to  thai  of  (he  Malays  and  Chinese. 
A  small  bo)-  plnyed  the  war  tune  (or  us 
upon  a  small  bam1»o  Hutc  with  four  noici, 
and  ii  was  certainly  as  weird  and  (a^cinat- 
in|;  as  any  music  1  have  ever  heard. 

In  conclusion  1  must  say  thai  \\\c  op- 
portunities for  gospel  fiotV  in  this  country 
^^uc  ceriainlj-  many.  We  weic  fatoralily 
^^■eeived  b)- the  people  whom  we  met.  We 
^^nd  no  diliiculty  in  gelling  the  Malays  lo 
I  liMen  lo  the  reading  of  the  Gospel,  and 
wc  »peni  several  h:ippy  hours  in  taking 
freely  to  our  liuatnien  about  Ihe  "Liood 
tidings  «f  great  joy  which  is  to  all  peo- 
ple." The  Chinese  rcccivccJ  u*wcl].  and 
could  be  easily  reached  hy  one  speaking 
their  language.  Tlic  Catholics  have 
several  large  congregiitionn  among  ihem. 
The  Dyaks  sevm  to  1>c  a  jjeopk  peculiarly 
inviting  (0  Ihe  miKsioiiaiy.  for  Ihey  have 
no  ancestral  religion  lo  holil  ihcm  last, 
and  are  not  yel  entangled  hy  the  false 
prophet's  followers.  Whatever  is  done 
must  be  done  quickly.  The  Dutch  author- 
Hie*  vnll  not  allow  Catholics  and  Prot* 
eMantit  to  occupy  the  same  icrriiory.  and 
so  everj-  thing  seems  to  call  for  U^to  go 
tncr  (|ukkly  and  possess  the  country. 


t 


niaalau  Mork  In  Peru, 


UlH*  Inn  U**.  V:  PFiMail>,!^ulKig#nl  fl(  An»ii- 
Bible' fiwicly.   I»   "El    Cuandsn*."   iniidatMl 

%m  Tmi  Gutru.  la  Au.  Ljuim  by  Rn.  Ctiarki  W 

HOn. 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Drees.  D.D.,  Super- 
intendeflt  of  our  Mission,  and  Rev.  A. 
M.  Milne.  Agent  o(  American  Bihic  So- 
ciety, passed  through  Metidoza  some  days 
a^Q  on  their  way  to  Peru,  This  visit  to 
thai  re]>ubhc  is  of  very  gTent  importance, 
and  it  \i  hoped  that  it  will  result  in  the  per- 
nuncnt  establishment  of  n  Missiun  iherc. 
AQ  the  workers  here  lalte  gre.it  interest 
in  the  matter,  and  doulitlcss  the  mission- 
ary aulhoriltrs  at  hom^  consider  it  of  im- 
portance. These  brethren  will  have  al- 
tfady  arrive<!  there,  and  as  a  letter  just 
WW  appears  in  our  mission  paper  1  con- 
sular il  of  safficient  interest  to  translate 
for  ihe  friends  in  the  United  Suites. 

Alter  some  introductory  remarks  Bro- 
Iber  IVniolti  says : 

"Peru  is  a  country  In  which  itolhtng 
W  been  done  in  Castilian,  and  lillle  in 
English.  At  the  bcgtnning  there  was  no 
fpcit  oppoxitton  from  the  p.-(pl5ts  bec.iuse 
ihcywere  flattered  with  the  idea  thai  nil 
vu  m  tfieir  hands:  ihal  i^o  one  would 
«ver  tUxx  to  lift  up  his  voice  in  th<ir  do- 
mnion,  where  there  is  neither  tolerance 
IMM  tbcrty  of  conscience  in  the  Constilu- 
tinn.  and   they    had  not  the  least   idea 


that   a   foreigner  could   make  his  voice 
heard. 

'■  When  they  saw  ihe  people  come  to 
our  services  by  dozens  at  once  they 
thought  of  lifting  their  supplications  to 
I  heir  saints  which  have  cars,  and  hear  not, 
in  order  thai  heresy  might  not  enterthcir 
sacred  Icrritor)-, 

"  Finally,  when  th^  saw  that  il  was 
not  a  ([UcMioii  ofilniens.  but  of  hundreds. 
Ihey  did  not  leave  a  xiane  unturned  to 
move  the  authorities  to  intervene  in  the 
mailer,  and  then,  seeing  th.it  they  were 
not  attended  to  as  ihcy  would  have  liked, 
they  turned  loose  the  pres«,  .Missions, 
threats  and  persecutions  to  the  exlTcme, 
noi  only  throwing  the  members  out  of 
the  houses  but  alsotcarlTi^  the  clothes 
upon  them, 

"  At  this  lime  we  are  passing  through 
some  tnaU  \  but  I  rejoice  ih.'it  Ihcy  nhc 
niembets)  <lu  not  only  nui  turn  liaclc  but 
rather  feel  the  necessity  of  putting  them- 
selves in  closer  relation  with  the  Lord  and 
the  brethren,  in  such  a  way  that  Ihe  per- 
secution is  profitable  and  fulfills  what 
Solomon  said  :  ■  Kvil  does  a  work  which 
deceives  itself.' 

".Several  prirsis  havcatlended  our  wor- 
ship, among  ihern  one  named  Lopez,  who 
look  great  interest  and  said  :  "  If  it  were 
not  that  with  this  habil  I  give  bread  to 
my  woman  and  children  I  would  hang  it 
up  in  this  moment.' 

••  Tor  the  crime  of  ailending  our  worship 
he  was  put  in  detention,  but  as  soon  as  he 
had  libcriy  he  relumed;  then  he  was 
taken  ptiitoner  and  was  linally  sent  to  the 
Rome  of  I'ctu,  Arcquipa. 

"  Wc  have  Ihe  city  of  CallaO  very  agi- 
tated upon  religious  questions. 

"  The  bishops  go  <"Jt  of  ihcir  hives  (the 
friars  from  the  convents) :  the  priests  cir- 
culate pamphlets,  the  archbishop  pasto- 
rals, ihc  keafas  threats;  the  men  are 
dominated ;  the  boys  and  young  men 
wrilc  in  the  streets :  '  Let  the  Proicslanis 
die,'  throw  stones,  fill  the  key-holes  with 
mud  anil  stones,  that  wc  may  not  be  able 
to  get  out:  the  pulpils  are  forges  of  lies 
and  calumnies;  in  fine,  it  appears  that  the 
devil  is  unchained. 

"  Nolwilhslandmg  all  this  the  work  is 
advancing  with  more  strength,  and  entire 
families  are  putting  lh«ir  idols  or  saints 
{images')  in  the  fire,  and  llicir  prayers  arc 
being  directed  to  the  ihrcne  ofgrace.  ,\s 
you  see.  wc  do  nul  fall  short  of  a  small 
iriumph:  in  a  hiile  more  than  a  year  we 
have  140  malriculatcd.and  ati  attendance 
of  aoa 

"The  work  of  putting  the  Holy  Script- 
ures in  circidaiion,  despite  the  tcn.iciou5 
opposition  and  poverty,  is  n.410  (books 
sold),    value    received.    .American     gold. 


fti,S54  25;  180  towns  visited:  241694 
miles  traveled,  and  73.Z}8  families  visited. 
This  was  done  by  eight  colporteurs,  some 
of  ihcm  working  all  the  year  and  others 
only  m  part.  The  triumph  is  sure,  the 
cause  is  o(  Christ." 


Tbe  NaVMja  Indiana, 

By  recent  action  ol  ihc  Missionary  Com-' 
initiee  a  Mission  among  the  Navajo 
Indians  Was  established  contingent  upon 
special  conlnbutions  for  that  purpose. 
For  nearly  two  years  I  have  been  striving, 
indirectly,  perhaps,  to  secure  this  end.  I 
submit  this  article  for  the  information  of 
the  Mclhodisl  public,  hoping  that  when 
the  needs  and  the  encouragements  to 
effort  in  this  dircclion  arc  known,  the 
necessary  funds  wilt  be  supplied.  My 
post-ofiice  is  on  the  S.in  Joan  River,  two 
miics  cist  of  the  Navajo  rescn'.tiion  line. 

Tbissctilemcnt.forlhirty  milesor  more, 
is  almost  wholly  American.  The  Navajo 
reservation  occupies  north-west  New 
Mexico  and  north-east  Arizona,  thirty 
miles  in  each  Territory,  and  is  ninety 
miles  in  length.  Subsc(|uent  to  the  origi- 
nal treaty  narrow  strips  were  added  on 
both  east  and  west,  and  certain  privileges 
were  granted  on  the  north. 

The  Navajos  are  self-iupponing.  In 
addition  to  their  crops  they  own  large 
Rucks  of  sheep  and  goats  and  herds  uf 
ponies.  Their  sal«s  of  wool  amount  to 
quite  a  large  item:  they  also  sell  pelis. 
ponies,  and  blankets.  Around  the  north 
and  cast  borders  of  the  reservation  there 
arc  twelve  Navajo  traders.  For  a  dis- 
tance of  fifteen  miles  along  the  river  at 
this  point  the  N.ivajas  occupy  the  south 
bank,  and  while  settlers  the  north  bank. 
The  former  arc  somewhat  annoying  in 
peach- ore  hards  and  melon-patches,  but 
they  buy  more  than  they  steal.  One 
grower  remarked,  "Nat  so  bad  as  so 
mam-  white  scUlcrs  would  be."  A  larger 
grower  declares  he  intends  lo  employ 
N.ivajo  bbor  lo  gather  his  fruit  crops— 
grapes  and  prat  lies. 

Some  who  have  had  experience  deebie 
the  N.tvajo  to  be  far  superior  10  the 
Mexican  as  a  careful,  faithful,  and  trust- 
worthy  laborer.  A  Utc  opinion  in  this 
connection  will  be  interesting  :  "White 
nien  work  ;  »((u.iws  work;  Kavajoswork; 
Uics  don't  work."  The  women  are  al- 
ways busy — this  is  my  obser^'ation  Aid 
that  of  others.  When  nol  engaged 
in  household  duties  they  are  carding 
wool,  spinning,  weaving  blankets,  or  sew- 
ing. I  have  never  seen  (he  women  knit, 
but  I  have  seen  Inils  of  sixteen  or  so  knit- 
ling  themselves  leggings  just  as  soiiie  of 
our  grandmothers,  and  perhaps  mothers, 
used  to  knit  for  u^. 
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I  have  heard  old  frontiersmen  declare  the 
Navajo  to  be  the  most  superstitious  of 
any  Indian.  If  this  is  so  it  proves  to  me 
only  that  the  Navajo  has  a  strong  relig- 
ious feeling  misdirected.  U  cannot  be 
supposed,  however,  that  he  is  very  anx- 
ious to  be  taught  a  new  religion.  What 
they  are  really  anxious  to  have  taught  to 
their  children  is  industrial  education. 
They  will  not  send  their  children  off  the 
reservation  to  school.  The  government 
school  at  the  agency  I  understand  to  be 
in  a  prosperous  condition,  but  the  accom- 
modations are  limited  to  a  comparatively 
very  small  number.  There  is  now  no 
other  school,  but  it  is  reported  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  intend  soon  to  open 
one.  Their  answer  to  Brother  Wiltsee, 
who  was  here  the  past  summer  in  ihe 
interest  of  a  school,  will  illustrate  iheir 
position:  "If  you  come  with  authority 
from  Washington  it  is  all  right;  but  we 
want  you  to  get  at  it,  and  not  be  iwo  or 
three  years  about  it." 

Perhaps  the  greatest  felt  need  of  the 
Navajos,  in  a  material  line,  is  that  of  good 
irrigating  ditches,  that  will  enable  them 
to  secure  a  proper  return  for  their  labor. 
An  irrigating  ditch  is  also  the  first  neces- 
sity in  opening  a  Mission  farm,  and  will 
be  one  of  the  largest  items  of  cost.  Quite 
a  number  of  Navajos  can  be  interested 
in  this  work,  who  will  assist  in  construc- 
tion. 

By  far  the  most  advantageous  point  to 
locate  the  first  and  home  Mission  I  con- 
sider to  be  in  the  San  Juan  Valley,  at  a 
point  some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  below 
Jewell.  Connection  will  be  by  Durango, 
Colo.,  some  sixty-five  miles  norih-east. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity in  the  country  where  a  moderate 
outlay  will  produce  larger  and  quicker 
results  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salva- 
tion of  the  lost  and  wandering  ones  of 
earth.  Walter  Weston. 


EnlOBlitlDC  BuddbK. 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  ihe  author  of  Tfie 
Light  of  Asia,  has  been  visiting  Japan, 
where  he  was  welcomed  and  dined  by  the 
Toicyo  Club,  and  in  response  to  a  toast  is 
reported  by  the  Japan  Mail  to  have 
eulogized  highly  the  Japanese,  and  then 
said:  "How  did  Japan  acquire  this  su- 
preme social  refinement?  In  my  igno- 
rance I  attribute  it  to  three  chief  causes : 
the  happy  mixture  of  blood  which  nat- 
ure and  history  have  blended  in  your 
veins,  the  settled  peace  of  two  centuries 
given  you  by  your  secular  rulers,  and  the 
ever  softening  and  ever  humanizing  influ* 
ence  of  that  religion  about  which  I,  at  least, 
can  never  speak   without    reference.     I 


must,  indeed,  be  bold  lo  say  that  wher- 
ever the  doctrines  of  the  great  Teacher  of 
India  have  passed,  they  bring  to  the 
people  adopting  them,  or  partially  adopt- 
ing them,  more  or  less  of  embellishment 
and  elevation.  Nay,  I  believe  it  impossi- 
ble that  the  religious  tenets  of  the  Buddha 
should  ever  enter  into  the  life  of  any 
large  body  of  people  without  stamping  on 
the  national  character  ineffaceable  marks 
of  the  placidity,  the  kindliness,  the  glad 
beliefs,  and  the  vast  consolations  em- 
bodied in  the  faith  of  Sakyi  Muni /" 

np.  F.  H.  Arnol'a  nUalon  In  AfMcK. 

Further  news  has  come  to  hand  from 
Mr.  F.  S.  Arnol's  party.  Frightened  by 
the  passing  of  thirty  Portuguese  soldiers 
through  his  territory,  following  rapidly 
upon  the  increase  of  the  number  of  mis- 
sionaries, the  chief  of  the  r.ihS  district  had 
arranged  that  all  the  latter,  both  Ameri- 
can and  English,  should  be  plundered  and 
ordered  to  leave.  The  well-known  traveler 
and  trader,  Senhor  Porto,  exerted  himself, 
however,  on  their  behalf,  detaining  and 
calming  the  envoys  sent  to  plunder.  Two 
of  the  American  missionaries  and  three 
of  Mr.  Arnot's  party  paid  a  visit  to  the 
chief  at  his  capital,  and  left  with  the  as- 
surance of  his  good-will. 

The  chief  of  the  division  of  BihS  in 
which  Mr.  Arnot's  party  is  staying  was 
indignant  at  the  hostile  action  of  his  su- 
perior. Both  he  and  his  people  expressed 
their  wish  to  defend  them. 

There  are  encouraging  openings  for 
medical  work.  A  painful  affection  of  the 
chief's  arm  having  been  relieved,  he  daily 
sends  others  for  treatment.  Two  days' 
journey  to  the  north-east  is  the  country 
of  an  interesting  people,  who  appear  to 
be  superior  to  their  neighbors  in  agricul- 
ture and  industr)'.  They  grow  enormous 
quantities  of  corn,  rear  large  herds  of 
cattle,  and  manufacture  iron  agricultural 
implements.  Unlike  surrounding  tribes, 
they  do  not  go  outside  their  country  to 
trade  in  rubber  or  engage  themselves  as 
carriers,  but  sell  much  of  their  produce  to 
those  around. —  The  Christian. 


mission  Notes, 


There  are  about  700,000  Protestants  in 
France  in  a  population  of  33,000,000.  An 
expression  attributed  to  Pere  Hyacinthe 
may  have  some  truth  in  it:  "Without 
herself  being  aware  of  it,  France  is  Chris- 
tian at  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  but  she 
can  accept  neither  oppressive  Catholicism 
nor  Protesiant  stiffness." 

In  connection  with  the  mission  of  Dr. 
McAll,  there  are  now  in  France  129 
stations,  40  of  ihem  being  in  Paris.  Over 


twenty  thousand  meetings  were  held  in 
1889,  with  an  a^regate  attendance  of 
1,181,643. 


arrets  anb  Somtics. 


QnadreDBlal  Beport   of  the  Board  of 

IHlsBlonB  ortbe  IlIetkodlM  Bploeopal 

Cltnrch,  Bonth. 

The  Quadrennial  Report  ol  the  Board 
of  Missions  makes  the  following  exhibit 
of  its  financial  operations : 

Appropriations  made  May,  1S86,  $158,- 
880  56.  Collections  from  April  i,  1886. 
to  March  31,  i887,$i6m95  £&• 

Appropriations  made  May,  1SS7,  |i8i,- 
895  6t.  Collections  from  April  t,  1887. 
to  March  31,  1888,  $234,584  40. 

Appropriations  made  May,  1888,  t:r4.- 
564  32.  Collections  from  April  i,  1888. 
to  March  31.  1889,  $244,176  43. 

Appropriations  made  May,  1889, 
$265,377.  Collections  from  April  i,  1889. 
to  March  31.  1890.  $375,133  34. 

Total  appropriations,  $820,517  49: 
total  collections,  $916,378  85. 

The  debt  with  which  the  quadrennium 
opened  has  been  reduced  to  $14,000. 

There  is  no  draft  out  for  any  appropria- 
tion made  prior  to  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
May,  1889. 

While  the  Board  has  reduced  the  old 
debt  of  over  $100,000  to  $14,000  it  has 
enlarged  its  appropriations  for  the  sup- 
port of  its  Missions  from  $158,880  56  in 
1886  to  $365,277  in  1889 — an  advance  in 
annual  expenditures  of  $106,396  44. 
I.  G.  JOHX,  Secretary. 
J.  D.  BarBEE,  Treasurer. 


■nternatlonKl  niMdonarr  CnloB. 

The  International  Missionary  Union 
will  hold  its  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  at 
Clifton  Springs,  New  York,  June  1 1  to  18. 
Free  entertainment  will  be  provided  for 
all  foreign  missionaries,  or  persons  who 
have  been  foreign  missionaries,  of  what- 
ever evangelical  society,  or  board,  or  field. 
Membership  in  the  Union  is  open  to  all 
such  persons,  and  includes  no  others. 
Candidates  under  actual  appointment  to 
the  foreign  field  of  any  evangelical  organi- 
zation are  earnestly  invited  to  attend,  and 
will  also  be  freely  entertained,  as  far  as 
provision  can  be  made.  It  will  not  be 
practicable  to  provide  for  the  attendance 
of  children  of  missionaries. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  approaching 
meeting  at  Clifton  Springs,  or  on  any 
subject  concerning  the  International  Mis- 
sionary Union,  will  be  answered  with 
pleasure  by  J.  T.  Gracey,  D.D.,  President, 
183  Glenwood  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  or  Rev. 
W.  H.  Belden,  Secretary,  Bridgeton, N.J. 
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Sltontbli;  ^issiannrp  Conceri. 


laalkl]  CmmH  Tapln-lono. 

Gii*uanv  ahc  SviTTaatAMb. 
uti.  Itili  khd  Hummmu. 


AA4t 


Ila  HlMlona. 


Ian 


Africa  Km  an  ftn»  u(  ii.j0.6oo  square 

ilea  and  a  populiition  of  about  aoo.ooo,- 
ooo.  In  (he  north  of  Africa  are  AtiykMn> 
ians.  Copis,  Derbtrs.  Kabj-les.  Arabs, 
floors,  ^nd  Jews. 

In  the  middle  fionion  of  Africa  the 
pie  arc  chicRy  nrgrocs. 

In  the  souilicm  ponion  of  Africa  arc 
the  Kafin,  Zulus,  and  Holiertots. 

In  the  cxircmc  south  of  Africa  are 
•some  large  cilics  and  towns  and  villages, 
owned  and  occupied  by  Europeans. 

Most  of  the  prople  in  ihr  nonlicm  half 
f  AffKA  arc    MolummctUinB ;    most  of 

ic  people  In  tbr  louthern  h.-ilf  of  Africa 
are  heathen,  except  in  the  extreme  south. 
^Kherc  there  arc  European    utilcmeiits 

at  arc  Protestani.  The  heathen  are 
Xcneraliy  ii-ety  degraded. 

Abiwnia  is  the  only  native  Slate  where 
the  people  cUim  to  be  Christians. 

There  are  38  Froiesiani  mistionar)' 
aucteiics  lh,it  have  miasionarica  in  Africa 

The  MissJonar)- Society  sent  iisfirst  mis- 
sionary to  Africa  in  1S33,  It  was  Rev,  Mel- 
rillc  Bevcridgc  Cox.  He  left  the  United 
Stales  Noveml>er6.  iSji,  and  arriivd  in 
Monrovia,  Lihcria.  West  Africji.  March 
S.  i85>  He  lived  only  nbniit  four  months 
after  arriving,  dying  on  Sunday  tnorning. 
July  II.  1833.  He  left  for  hi&  epitaph  the 
incmarablc  words,  "Let  3.  thousand  fall 
before  Africa  be  given  up."  Oiher  mis- 
Monari«s  followed,  and  a  C«n(ercncc  was 
organiictl  in  1836.  \n  1858  Rev.  Trancis 
Kiiru«  was  elecied  anil  ordained  a  Mis- 
»ionar>'  Bisliup.  He  died  in  iStSj.  In 
1M6  Rei'.  John  Wright  Rohens  w.iJt 
elected  and  ordained  Missionary  Bishop, 
He  died  in  1875.  In  1884  Rev.  William 
Taylor  was  elected  .ind  ordained  Mis- 
sionary Bishop  for  Africa.  In  the  Africa 
Conference  are  now  33  naiii-e  traveling 
preachers.  $4  local  preachers,  and  other 
lie!|>erv  3.7 j;  members,  Z44prob.-itioners. 
],6s3  Sunday-school  scholars.  There  are 
also  some  miu^naries  and  miuionn,  un- 
der the  charge  of  Bishop  Taylor,  in  Angola 
jnd  in  the  Congo  Free  Slate,  an  .iccnimt 
«i  which  is  given  in  another  pbce.  There 
*re  rww  no  missionaries  or  assislani  mis- 
lioittries  in  Africa,  sent  by  the  Mission- 
ary Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  or  by  the  Woman's  foreign  Mis- 
voury  Society. 


FlBblns  jutd  Niip«r>llilon  1m  l.llt«'rl». 

Mr  kxv.  jAur«  II.  i>i;rt'TiR. 

About  four  milca  (rum  where  ['am  now 
writing  there  is  a  large  pond  of  water 
where  the  na(i\-es  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  resort  for  fishing  puriioscs.  This 
pond  is  about  two  miles  long  and  h.^lE  a 
mite  in  widih.  and  there  is  a  gre.11  deal  of 
superstition  among  the  native))  connected 
with  the  fishing  of  ihb  pond.  Il  is  fished 
biit  once  a  yejr.  and  il  is  death  to  any 
native  man,  woman,  or  child  to  be  found 
fishing  there  at  inier\ai». 

(}nre  a  }'ear,  in  M.-trch  or  April,  when 
the  water  is  very  low.  and  i»ear  the 
full  moon,  word  is  sent  Ihmughout  the 
'country  that  the  lime  has  arrived  10  fish 
the  ]mnd.  It  is  a  grand  time.  Mtm, 
women,  and  children  go  with  iheir  nets 
and  encamp  in  the  wooiU  all  around  the 
pond,  and  they  have  a  jolly  time.  The 
day  before  itic  fishing  bc^in.s  there  In  a 
great  firing  of  guns  10  friglucn  away  the 
alligfliors,  which  arc  very  numerous,  nnd 
'  then  the  sacrilicc.  cunsisling  of  a  white 
bow[An<l  two  yards  of  white  cloth,  is  made 
hy  the  chief  o(  the  country  as  a  sign  of 
peaee. 

No  one  who  has  any  misunderHtandings 
with  his  neighboi^  and  is  not  living  \n 
peace  and  charity  can  go  with  this  fishing- 
party.  All  palavers  must  be  settled  be- 
fore the  time  fixed  to  begin  the  grand 
6^1.  They  use  small  nets  carried  by 
two  persons,  and  thoiissndsof  peoplemay 
be  seen  in  the  pond  at  nne  time,  and  all 
hold  fast  to  what  ihey  can  catch.  The 
Ashing  continues  for  three  d;iys,  and  the 
evenings  are  devoted  to  mustc  and  danc- 
ing. On  the  fourth  day  they  brciik  uji 
and  return  to  their  homes,  es'ery  one 
carrying  with  him  the  labor  of  Ills  hands. 

Some.  like  fishermen  in  other  countries, 
have  poor  success,  and  go  merely  for 
recreation  and  to  reap  the  tiencfit  of  the 
labor  of  others,  while  otherri  return  to 
iheir  homes  hciivily  bilcticd  withall  kinds 
of  fish.  I  have  viiiced  this  pond  iwii:e 
during  ihchshing  season.  Not,  however, 
for  fishing  purposes  myself,  hut  to  sec  it 
done  by  the  natives.  I  heard  .igrentdeal 
about  this  place  before  1  could  get  the 
consent  of  my  mind  to  go  and  see  tor 
myself.  I  went,  ami  un  the  first  day  of 
my  visit  there  I  concluded  the  half  of 
what  is  done  there  lius  never  liecn  told. 
The  natives  far  and  near  are  nou'  jtrnpar- 
ing  to  go  to  this  pond  for  fishing  purposes, 
and  no  doubt  ihcy  will  have  a  grand 
time. 

h  is  ihc  opinion  of  many  who  have 
never  iiveil  among  the  heathen  that  they 
arc  an  unhappy  people.  This  is  n  grand 
mistake.  Amongthe  heathen  of  this  pan 
of    Africa  they  arc  happy  in  thdr  own 


ignorance.  If  they  have  rice  and  cand- 
does  to  eal,  pipe  at>d  tobacco  to  smoke, 
and  two  ynrdi  of  calico,  or  two  red  hand- 
kerchiefs lu  wear,  they  are  a  happy  set. 
They  lake  but  tittle  thought  for  live  future 
and  arc  satisfied  with  very  tittle  of  ihrs 
world's  goods. 

Their  houses  arc  very  small,  and  built 
from  bottom  to  top  u-iihoui  a  nail.  For 
storing  away  their  rice  they  build  large 
kitchens  opened  in  the  bottom  part,  and 
these  lake  the  places  of  bams  in  more 
civilized  countries.  They  are  so  super- 
stitious among  themselves  that  one  man 
is  afrftid  lo  have  more  than  his  neighbor 
for  fear  of  tlie  envious  iltsposifion  among 
them  that  will  lead  to  poison  or  some 
oilier  evil. 

When  sickness  overtakes  them  they 
suppose  that  foul  play  li.tstiecn  practiced, 
and  the  witch  doctor  it  resorted  to  to  find 
the  individual  who  has  hc\vitchc<l  his 
neighbor.  The  doctor  fixes  the  guilt  In- 
v.irialily  upon  some  one.  and  if  the  incfi- 
vidu.il  denies  the  charge  sassy-wood  (a 
very  hitler  water)  is  resone<l  to.  to  prove 
his  innucency  or  establish  his  guilt. 
This  is  a  very  severe  ordeal  through 
which  the  individual  has  lo  pass,  and 
very  often  the  person  ch.irged  will  plead 
guihy  and  suffer  the  consequences  rather 
than  be  put  to  the  test  of  the  sassy- 
wood. 

This  sassy-wood  business  is  fast  pass- 
ing away.  The  Covcrnmenl  has  made 
some  sirong  laws  against  the  administra- 
tion thereof  and  punished  sc^'erely  those 
wht>  have  been  found  resoning  to  it.  On 
the  sly  it  is  vwrry  often  piacticed  among 
the  heathen  interior  of  us.  These  are 
some  of  the  obstacles  that  lie  in  the  way 
of  the  missionary  that  mu«  be  removed 
before  the  (Jospd  can  run  and  bcglontied. 
These  k>ng-<-«inb!islied  customs  cmnot 
be  broken  down  in  a  day  or  in  a  year, 

Mottnt  Olive.  Liberia. 


1lliMion*rr  fMAlUilcB  r«P  laAla. 

In  the  Monihly  Concert  Dfpartment  of 
our  April  issue  a  mistake  was  nvadc  in 
our  MiKsianaty  Statistics  for  India.  We 
quoted  frma  Dr.  Badley's  book,  "  Indian 
Missionary  Directory."  and  copied  from 
the  "General  Mission.iry  Sl.ilisiics "  in- 
stead nf  Ihc  "Statistical  Siinimaiics," 
The  proper  figures  are  gi\-cn  below. 

"  Including  Burma  and  Ceylon  the  pres- 
ent number  of  foreign  missionaries  is  887  ; 
foreign  ordained  agents.  768." 

Excluding  Burma  and  Ceylon  the  Mis- 
sionary Statistics  for  the  37  societies  at 
work  in  Indi.T  show  791  foreign  mission- 
aries, S30  native  ordained  agents,  449-75S 
native  Christians,  137,504  communicants. 
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FOREIGN  MISSIONARIES  OF   THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL   CHURCH. 


ForetcnlBlBBloiuirlesof  (ba  nicihodIM 
EplMopal  Cbarcb. 


India. 


Hifhop    I.  M.  Thobiirn,  D.D 

Mn.  J.  M.  Thobum,  M.U 


.  ..Calciilla 
...CalcuiiB 

Rev.  B.  H.  Bulley,  D.L) Luckrow 

Mn.  Mary  Badley Lucknuw 

Rev.  A.  H.  Baker,  P.  E Ma.lrM 

Ml*.  A.  H.  lUker Marii» 

Rev.  C.  L.  Bare,  P,  K Bareilly 

Mrs.  C.  L.  Bare .Bawilly 

Rev.  Jaines  Haume^..^ ......Pi>ona 

Mrb  J.  Baume...... ....Pr^jna 

Rev.  John  Blackatock Shahjehanpm 

Mn.  John  Blackslock Shahjehanpur 

Rev.  F.J,   Blewill Rajpiir 

Mt»,  Riilh  C.  Blewill Rajwut 

Rev.  P.  M.  Buck MuiwiHe 

Mr4.  Carrie  Buck ..MuMo-iriv 

Rev.   E,  S.  Busliy Ijhiin 

Mn.  M.  Busby .I.Hliorr 

Rev.  J.  C,  Buicher,  M.l) DijnuLii 

Mn.  Ada  Butcher lli]Di>ur 

ullrick BanEal'in: 

.  BuKrick Banaabre 

"".  Bruere ...(MuunI  Tabi>r,  N.  I.) 

Mr,  Carrie  P.  Bruere (Mount  Tabor.  N.J  1 

Rev.  William  P.  Byow A^jen.ile 

Mr*.    W.  P.  Bven A^iensiok 

Rev.  W.  B,  Clancy Rang..™ 

Mrk.  Charlotte  Clancy Rango-.p 

Rev,  W.  E,  L.  Clarke Secunderaliad 

Mn.W,  E.L.  Clarke Secunderaliad 

Key.  C.  G.  Conklin Calciii u 

Mn.  Maty  Conklin Cakulla 

Rev.  I,.  A.  Core AllahaLsd 

Rev.  T.  Craven 

Mn.  Jennie  Craven 

Rev.  W,  F.  G.  Curiies.... 

Mn,  W.  F.  G.  Curtie. 

Rev.S.  S.  Deiue,M.U... 


nin.  ^lua  Duitne 
Rev.  J.  B.  Buliric 
Mn.  J.  B.  BuKric 
Rev.  W.  W.  Bniei 


Naini  Ta 

Naini '!■..! 

iUackiDivn,  .Maiir.i* 

Btai'klown,  Madr^.^ 

l>waiahjlh,  N.  W.  f. 

Mn.  S.  S.  Dean.' Dwarahalh.  N,  W.  P, 

Rev.  C.  E.  Delamaier Homliay 


Mf».C.  E.  DeUmaier 

Rev.  C.  W.  De  Souia... 
Mn.  Ellen  De  Soura..... 

Rev.C.  G.  Ebiam 

Rev.   D.  O.   Emsbcrger. 

Rev.  F.  W.  FooK 

Mn.  Laura  H.  Fuoie. 


Bom  hay 

Rnorki.N.  W.  P. 

Roorki,  N.  W.  i'. 

Ixathpiiri 

.,,-----.,,..,,  .,Ciulljut^ 

.,,.... ...Naini  'V'x\ 

,,  .Naini  ''I'^l 


Rev.  D,  O.  Fun I'lKjia 

Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Fox Poi.na 

Rev.  E.  V.  Frea:^ Kai'Kfa 

Mn.  E.  F.  Frease Bai.-ia 

Rev.  J.   H.  Garden Mailn.., 

Rev.  G.  K.  liililer Hyderali.id 

Mn.  G.  K.  Gilder Hydetal,:.,! 

Rev.  J.  H.Gill Paori,  N,  W.  P. 

Mn.  Mary  Gill tin.  US,  I 

Rev.  A.  Gilnith (Haverhill,  Ohi...  i 

Mn.  A.  Gilnilh iHaverhill,  Ohi.i.  I 

Rev.  H.  Ginhnm Allaniny.i 

Rev.  W.  H.  Grcnon liiimluy 

Rev.C.  P.  Hard,  P.  E Talial|,ur 

Mn.  Lydia  Hard Jabaljmr 

Rev.  W.  H.  HoUi.iter Hangat-ie 

Mn,  W.  H.  Holli.ter liangaj.™ 

Rev,  G.  F,  Hopkins E-uckiinu' 

Rev,  R,   Hoskins Cawni..ir! 

Mn.  Charlotte  H'lakin^ Cawnpore 

Rev.  <>eorBe  W.  Uham -  K'niia^  Ornte,  IncL  J 

Mn.  G,  ViT  Isham (Collage  IJn.ve,  Ird.) 

Rev.  H.  Jackson Miiiaiiarpiir 

Mr^-  H,  Jackson,  ,,.... .,.....,  MuiaCTarpur 

Rev.  T.  S.Johnson,  M.U (Pingree  V.tnity  \\\.1 

Mrs.  Amanda  R.  Jahn-i.n (Pingree  GrJin.  111. ) 

Rev.  W.  I..  King ,  veper) ,  Madrji 

Mrs.  W,  L.  King Veprjr.  Minimi 

Rev.  S.  Knowles ,  liuii.li 

Mrs,  Isabella  Knowles (ionda 

Rev.  j.  C.  Lawwn ^il.ipiir 

Mrs.  Ellen  1.  Lawson Siiij.iir 

Rev,  A,  T.  Leonard Rl-v   UnrcilU 

Mn,  A.  T.  Leonard H.,}-   barciily 

Rev.S.  P.  Long.  P.  E (Unliin  thy,  Pn.  I 

Mn.  S.  P.  Long. (Union  City.  Pii. ) 

Rev.    .  Lyon Ajincrc 

Mn.  J.  Lyon Ajmerc 

Rev.  J.  T.  McMahon (Linw.  N.  V.) 

Mn.  J.T.  McMahon (Lima.  X.V-t 

Rev.  N.  Madsen Pakur 

Rev.  H.  Maniell,  U.D.,  P.  F. Lucknow 

Mrh  Nannie  Mantel! Lucknow 

Rev.  W.  A.  Manwll Lucknom- 

Rev.  A.  1.  Maiwell Lucknow 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Majiwell Lucknow 

Rev.  J .  P.  Meik Pakur 

Mn.  ■  .  P.  M«k Pakur 

Rev.    .  H.  Messmore,  P.  E Naini  Tal 

Mn.  Eliiabeih  Mutmore Naini  Tal 

Rev.  T.  E.  F.  Morion Hardwa 

Mn.  T.  E,  F.  Morton Hatdwa 

Rev.  F.  L.  Neeld Bareilly 

Mn.  Emma  I,.  Neeld  {ii8  Wash.  Ave..  Allegheny,  Pa.) 

Rev.  F.  H,  Northrop Agra 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Nonhiop Agra 

Rev.  Dennio  Osborne   P.  E Mussoone 

Mrs,  I).  Osborne Mus.-ioone 

Rev.  E.  W.  Parker,  D.D Moradabad 

Mn.  l.ois  Parker Moradabad 


Rev.  C.  H,  PliopicT ..t-ahoic 

Mn..  Ellen  G.  I'lomei,. ..-.-..,.,..-,..- Lahore 

H«,A,  W.  Prauiel homtiij- 

Mr*.  A.  W.  Ptaillch Bombay 

Rev.  Ira.  A.   Rl chard E.  ......_., ....  .Poon.k 

Mri,  1.  A.  Hii^hardt ,,,..,,i,. Pix^na 

Rev,  W,  E,  Robhint P.mna 

Mn.  AlkGRnbhio*. P!>t>n« 

Rev,  J,  E,  Rohinwn.P,  E Btimbay 

Mrs.  J.  E.   Robinion  .(137  S,  iilh  Si,,  Newark,  N,  ].) 

Rcv-N-  L.  Rockcy.. ..--.,.--,.-- Sbahithanptjr 

Mrs.  N.  I..  RncktV Sh>lijc)lan(yur 

Rrv.  A.  W.  KudiiiU,  D:U.,<aniq  N,  Calverl  ^Irrel, 

Balcimnre.  M<1.) 

Rrv,  J.  H,  K^:]l^vely, ., ,,,,,,,,,,,,,,  tlumbay 

Mrv.  tjrrie  ^hlvely I  In  (.'.  S.) 

Rev,  J.  E.Scnii,  Ph.U Muiin,  N.  W.  P 

Mi*.  Lmma  M,  ficoll .Mu[[!a,  N.  W.  P. 

Hrv.  T,  J.Scoll,  U.D Bariilly 

Mn.  Miry-  E,  Stnii IJnreilly 

Rev.C,  ^\'-  Simmon*.. Mi^radabad 

Mn.  Kllfl  P.  Simmnfla MoradibaJ 

Rev,  K,^>rbey.. ,..,,. ..-,.. Banj^akire 

Rev,  W.  H,  SicphciK Kanipt; 

Mn.  AV.  H.  Slcphcns ....Knrnpli 

Rtrv.  CefrEt  1,  Stcne Kani^hi 

hlrk  Marma  ^I'one,. ,,..,1., Karachi 

Rev.  H,  C,  Sluiiii Cilciiits 

Mn,  H,  C.  Stunci CaltTiUn 

Rev_  j.  Ii_  Thom.i.*. ..,.,.,..-..,,--....,.  .Cawnpore 

\9r4,  J_  ft.  Thnmas.  , .Cawnporc 

Rev.  SI,  Tindalt  .,..,.,.,,,.,,,.,,,  .i, ,,.,,  .Jabalour 

Ktv.  I>,  W.  ■rh..n.as.  D.I  I (HivcTXfa*'.  N.  V,l 

Mn,  >l4p'  l'hania..t, ,,,,-,,,.,,.  I^Havcmra'w,  S.  \.) 

Rev.  A,  S,  E.  Vanlon HurJiHnpui 

Mrs,  A  ,  !^.  E,   Vardr>n  ■,,,,,,,  ± ,,  i  ■.,,,,  i ,  &ur1ianpnr 

Rev.  K,  W,  W.,nic,  P,  E Calc^ma 

.Mr-..  J".  W.    W.irne C.Kullj 

Rtr,  F.  E.  Wnrncr Rangoon 

^lr%-  Aliec  IVarner ,. Ranffi'i^n 

R^v.j.W,  W^rgh,  D.D AllahabiiJ 

Mr,  Jfnri't!  Wauv>h .-... Allahaha-J 

Rev.  Jwbr  IK  Wcljb ,.  ,  ,, ..Maiafarnagei 

Mn.  J.  1).  WiWi Majifamasei 

Rev.  A.  F..  WiiiKr (Mt.  I.ibtrty.  CU11..1 

Rev.  Pcachv  1.  Wilson,  M.D lliiiiaon,  N.  W,  V. 

Mil.  P.  T.  W'il'ion Hudaon 

JJ-sHiBii'j  FtrtixH  MiMiiaitaty  Shitty. 

Mmnie  V.  Wirami  .... ,.,, , ....  Bninbay 

ML^^  Emily  llaiiixn ._ .Bangalcirr 

Mi..>  Marj-  HEnrk .R^iignnn 

Mi^^  L{ji]i»  K,  Blackrnar,  ,,.,,.>,,,,,  ,,.Hydrriii>ai] 

Miji  Kale  A.Blair ,  .Cikuiii 

.^ll^s  Ai>nic  N.  lEudden .....Pilhuriig.ir^ 

Mw  Maiy  C,  Carroll Boml.ay 

Mi-s%  AE:ir}'  Ckmriaucy,  M,D,  .,,,,,,-., Ha.rcLlly 

MI'S  MaflKi  E.  Day Calculi j 

Ml».K,.r»h  M.  lleVine (El*<«d    Ill.l 

.Mi.Hb  Ertlhtr  J,  I>DVii3ep4-. ,., , ■.■  ..Lucknow 

Mi-vCUra  A.  Downey (Ro-me,  N.  V.l 

MIssW,  A.  Fjwlcin.,  ,,,,.,,,, Naini  Tal 

Mi»  Fannie  M.  English Bateilly 

.Mk£<.  IrilJa  Eni'b<riftfr,  M.IL  . . . —  .  Harmia 

Mi>s  M.  EmcIIc  Filci.. , .,,... .  .Rarigimn 

Miss  Delia  A,  Puller Sllftfiur 

Miu  Annie  GiUimore ,Gond.i 

Miss  Emily  L.  Iluvey Cawnpire 

Mi-«   .Mq^nrrt   Hedr^ck.,,  ,,CSiputh  Cbarlblown,  (i.J 

Mi-s  Mary  A.  Hughe Madras 

Mi^A  F-nkicia  ].-  Knowles  eB  Emaiiba^h  Lane,  CalcUll^ 

Miss   rhcroa  I.  Kyi* .,..,  .Cjwnpfirr 

Mill.  Anii=  E.  l-a^*er Bireilly 

Miii  M.  E.  Ijyum.  ,(11+  W.  ijihSircci,  New  York) 

Mi  is  Hntie  V.  Manseil Mnrarialud 

Miv^  IlcairiciEa  Mjii^hp .Itanualurc 

.Mis*  tlijabelh  MaKey CaJciiIi:i 

Miu  ^^*an  M-cBiirtiie-.  .._..... -Cawnpttrc 

Mi»  Kale  McU[>well,  M.D Mullr.i 

Miss  Oriel  Mlllcf Naini  Tol 

.Mijs  KlcTemi  Ptriinc Luckn.)*- 

Miu  Marv  Reed <Iteckei<'s  Siaiian,  UhioJ 

Miss  Phoebe  Rowe Luclinow 

MiM  Fannie  A.  Scoii Rangiwn 

Miss  Rue  Sellers Nairn  Tal 

MissManha  A.Sheldon.  M.D Moradabad 

Miss  F.J.  Sparkes Mutlra 

Miis  Lucy  W.  Sullivan Lucknow 

MissClaia  Swain,  M.D Khelri 

Miss  Isabella  Thobiirn (Cincinnati,  O.) 

Miss  Anna  Thompson Baroda 

MIm  Jnlia  E.  Wisner (Berea,  O.) 

8trait«  SettletnentK,  Malaysia. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Oldham I  Pliisbuig,  Pa.) 

Mrs.  Marv  A.   Oldham (Piinbi(rg,  Pa.) 

Rev.  W.  N.  Srewiicr Singapore 

Rev.  H,  E,  Lnering,  Ph.D Singapore 

Rev.  R.  W.  Munson.... .Singapore 

Mn.  Carrie  L.  Munson Singapore 

Rev.  B.  F.  West,  M.D Singapore 

Mn.  Letly  We»t Singapore 

W.  F.  M.  S. 
Miu  Sophie  Blackmore SingapoK 

China- 
Rev.  J,  I.  Banburj- Kiukiang 

Mts.  J.  J.  Banburj- Kiukiang 

Rev.R.C.  llecU,  \l.l> Nanking 

Mn.  Harriet  I..  Iletbe Nanking 


Rev.  Frederick  Brown Tientun 

Mrs.  Agnes  B.  Brown Tientiin 

Rev.  H.  Clin  Cady Chungking 

Geo.  B.  Crews,  M.D (Denver.  CoL> 

Miu  Kaie  V.  Crew. (Denver,  CoL) 

Rev.  W,  H,  Curtiss,  M.D Peking 

Mn.  Florence  G.  Cunis Pekbg 

Rev.G.  R.  Davii Peking 

Mn.  Maria  B.  Davis Peking 

Miis  Haiiie  E.  Davis Peking 

Rev.  T.  Donohue Foochow 

Mrs.  T.  Donohue Foochow 

Rev,  John  C,  Ferguion Nanking 

Mrs.  nlinnie  E.  Ferguson Nanking 

Rev.  F,  D.  Gamewetl Peking 

Mn.  Mary  P.  Gamewelt Pekisf 

Miss  Vesta  O.  Greer ,...Pekii« 

i.  J.  Gregory,  M.D. ..,,....  ....Foochow 
Irs.  J.  J.Gregory ......Foochow 

Rev.  \v:  T.  Hoban Pekbg 

Mrs.  Emily  M.  Hoban Peking 

Rev.  N.  S.  Hopkins,  M.D Tienuio 

Mrs.  Fannie  H.  Hopkins Tienttia 

Rev.  J,  R.  Hykes (In  U.  S.> 

Mn.  Rebie  S.  Hykes (In  U.  S.> 

Rev.  J.  Jackson Kiukiang 

Mn.  J.  Jackson... .............. ...........  Kiukian|E 


.  l.yaia  I 

Rev.  W.  H.  Lacy Foochow 

Mn,  W,  H.  Ucy Foochow 

Rev.  Spencer  Lewis. Chungking 

Mn.  Esther  B.  Lewis,, ....Chungking 

Rev.  Edward  S.  Lilllc. Kiukiar^c 

Mn.  Carrie  Little Kiukiang 

Rev.  W.  C.  Longden Chinkiane 

Mrs,  Gertrude  K.  Longden (Fredonia,  N,  Y.> 

Rev,  H.H.  Lowry Peking 

Mn.  Part  hie  E.  Lowry........... .Peking 

Miss  E,  J.  McRumie...... .Nanking 

Rev.  D.  W.  Nichols Nankinz 

Mrs.  D.  W,  Nichol- ..Nanking 

D,  E.  Osborne.  M.D Tientsin 

Mn.  D.  E,  Osborne .TienUin 

Rev.  L.  W.  Pitcher,  D.D PekiDg 


Mrs.  Mary  H.  Pilcher Pektnc 

Rev.  N,  J.  Plumb.  ~      ' 


,.,,.. Foochow 


Mn.  Julia  W.  Plumb (Columbus,  Ohio> 

Rev.  J.  H.  Pyke (In  U.  S.> 

Mrs.  Belle  O.  Pyke On  L'.  S.> 

Rev.  Naihao  Sites.  D.D Foochow 

Mn.  S.  Moore  Sites Foochow 

Rev.  S.  A.  Smith Chungking 

Rev.  Cieo,  B.Smyth.,,,...,..... ., ..  .Foochow 

Mn,  A,  Smyih , .,...,.. Frwchow 

Rev,  Leslie  Stevens Nanking 

Mn.  L.  Stevens.. .Nanking 

Rev.  Geo.  A.  Siuart,  M.D Wuhu 

Mn.  Anna  G.  Siuan Wuhu 

Rev.  Marcus  L.  Ta(t (480  Clinton  Ave.. 

Bnxdclyn,  N.  Y,> 
Mrs.  lAuise  K.  Tad (48a  Clinton  Ave., 

Brooklyn,  K.  Y,) 

Rev.  W.  F.  Walker Tientun 

Mn.  Flora  M.  Walker Ticnliili 

Rev,  J .  Walley Wuhu 

Mn.  J.  Walley Wuhu 

Rev.  M,  C.  Wilcox Foochow 

Mn.  Hatiie  S,  Wilcox Foochow 

Rev.  O.  W.  Williis. (Detroit,  Mich.) 

Mn.  Phena  Witlits (Detroit.  Mich.> 

Rev,  J.  H.  Worley (Clidon  Springs,  N.  YJ 

Mn,  J.  H.  Worley (Clidon  Springs,  N.  Y.> 

Rev,  A.  C.  Wright Chinkiang 

Mn,  A.  C.Wright ChinkuuiK 

W.  F.  M.  S. 

Miu  Julia  Ronafield Foochow 

Miss  Mary  E,  Carlion,  -M.D Foochow 

Miss  Clara  M,  Cushman..... Peking 

MissLijiic  M.  Fisher... , . . . Foochovr 

Miss  Anna  D,  Gloss.  M.D Tienlain 

Miu  Nellie  K.Green Peking 

Miu  Lillian  G.  Hale Tienlnn 

Miu  Mabel  C.  Hanford Foochow 

Miss  Lucy  H.  Hoag,  M.D Chinkia:^ 

Miss  Gertrude  Howe, ............. .........Kiukiang 

Miss  Carrie  J.  Jewell... (S  Haywani  Avenue, 

Rochcitcr,  N.  Y.> 

Miss  Charioite  M.Jewell TicDuin 

Miss  Ella  Johnson Foochow 

Miu  Mary  Kelring PeVing 

Miu  Emma  L.  Mitchell Nanking 

Miu  Sarah  Peien Chinkiane 

Miss  Mary  C.  Robinson..................  .Chinkiang 

Miss  Annie  B,  Sears,.... .Peking 

Miu  Ella  C.  Shaw Nanking 

Miss  Anna  E.  Steerv... Tientsin 

Miss  Edna  G.  Terry,  M.D Peking 

Miu  Lydia  A.  Trimble Foochow 

Miu  Frances  I.Wheeler Kiuliiaag 

Miu  Frances  G.  Wilson Peking 

^'apan. 

Miss  H.  S.  Ailing Tokyo 

Rev.  I.  Belknap Tokyo 

Rev.  Charles  Bishop, (Jupcr,  N.  V.) 

Mrs.  Olive  W.  Bishop <Ja*per,  N.  Y.S 

Rev.J.  G.  Cleveland Yo 


FO/lF.IG.\-  M/SSfO.\'A/iI/£S  OF   THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL   CHURCH. 


.  I.Cacvdand Vnwiliwa 

.  I.  H.  Comll (Wmiamkiruii,  Pi.) 

.  Jenote  U  Carttll (WlTllBtnkwjn,  C'li.l 

.  I.  C.  Di»i«in. ...,...„.,. N«):*ultl 

Mn,  Llirit  ^.  IMtitOn Niaaulci 

kc*  .  G.  F    lltApcr^>,.,,,tt.t...,, ...VukoKamrf 

Mr*.  M   E-Dnptr V-itohama 

Re.    M.  N.  Fi-Bli (R«t«min() 

Ht<.  e.  R.  FutknwB ., SufAiaki 

Mn.  F.   R.  Fi^trruiB N.^^aki 

Rf>.  C   »'.««»« , H»l>ci<l»< 

Wrm  SjlIkO  (ir*e».,,,.,.., ,   HiL'ilsic 

Rri    a    M,  Ji^Jtn.di..,. .,,....,•  ,4^,,  ,.r  ,-.SacAuki 

Mr>   <'1ar*  R,  Johaton Suuulti 

Hit    tr.  S.  I^anf.  nt.D Niuoyi 

Mt*-  rV-**  1.  Lvnc... •,.,,•,. ■.,,,,■,,■,.  ...NjI|'77« 

Kr.    U   N,M<tnl*rfl, lolyo 

Wr..  U.  V.  MclnlnS. Tukyj 

Kci,  li.  U,  Sonon Tokjo 

Kf>    J ^TiHtSopef. ..«,.. •,...,.•.... .4..ToLya 

>ln,  I.  l>.  Sopa Takvo 

Kcv.  ti.  S  >»nctrt. NaeuAki 

_Hn.  M»T  I^<  ^■■•'■Ki*r,,...i.,.i. Naesuki 

.  I    O.  Surntn Ta^rc 

X.  R,  Snur.'I ,.,,,.,.., Tnkyn 

t)tf>     H.  W    f-4ni.U.V Talyu 

IvJi  M  ^•'AnI Tiikvrj 

Ki..  M.  S.  V-iL. TokY« 

Mr*.  MS-  V.11 rokyn 

>!■>•  Jen.iii  S.  VjII,,.... ,. , ..Taktw 

Kf.,  r,  W  WMlnuB. i Tokyo 

Re.  John  Wkc tlirvwiVi 

Mn.  J.  Wi« IIIcDukl 

RcT."*  S.  WHdcn.  H.b Vnli<J>i»nB 

In.  W.  S.  Wiwdcn V«kq}|p>na 

w.  r.  M.  S. 

■WBdIeJ.AIIen \'a«uk> 

<Lb  AaoJ*  P.  AiklMsn Tfkyo 

[Hny  Aikinvm Yonciiw^ 

'  '*' '~  ;wu  BfluciM.....................HuiKaki 

:  R.  TSciulcr Tukyu 

>  L.  IKat . Nicuaki 

iHackuotli .rokyi. 

■ary  A.  Danfarlh NaEoya 

iiM>  DIcV«rvin Hikadalc 

liniile  t.  KUlMt ..|Guiiavu>.0.| 

.  l!n>s>i  f.  X-rrriina (Synuiwt,  K.  V.> 

I  Mu.  tiU  R.  fortio Smaiaki 

Hi>*Af>i>a>.  Fntich Vnknhaina 

klun  Jouik  .%L  lihra , (l!<Uaw<.o<l,  Pa.) 

hliA  Hiiy  it  (iriAirhi. > Vimriiwa 

ItAi—  UiiKiir  S,  HimMon.. Illmaki 

iMxaF.   J.  Ho-ili Hak-xlaic 

~4^U    I.H..IhH<.k Tokyo 

'    ulw  trnt^H NuiukI 

«ph»n'  ICiLrnvtlii..... Ka^i^affl 

ate  Lrnini^icmc.  >.,...... .........KAEDikhirna 

an  K    l*inlti« Tokyo 

»«%  K.  I'IkIb. Tokyo 

ilwih  Ruucll. (UcUwan.  it.) 

laEkdc  K.  SiintAi*.,.. ..Na^^juiki 

da  U.  ^iBiih ........I'likuuka 

iiiltl-i  .1.  iiiencw Tolij« 

luE.Ta»kt PukuoU 

rA.VuK» Tokyo 

tV^B  t^MUa Vckotiaina 

, J  J.  W>fcOB , Fukugka 

MlBlfuy  E.vnbM Nwo>-> 

Rv».  Hn  Gr  Api^mttllrr^SupfiilUd^nL, ....... f^tfout 

«4r..  FBi  D.  Aptciinllii.. St'jiiI 

'-  M     T.-'hci- ............................ .Sc^ul 

M.D Sii.i.! 

I      MiJI SttiUl 

Kr  ■      .*     I  "]  iri^^r.  .  .......................... ..Saoul 

Mo    IUiiIm  i>hll»(tr ScOHl 

K<..W   11.  Scruii'Mi.  M.n Sfool 

.IxHilk  A.  Mnotoa. S*»ut 

W.  F,  M.  S. 

"  -.  ■! '■,  M.D (AWmi, Mkt..1 

•  eikr Iwiuil 

S..-.UL 

'  .^...E'l.i  '.  r.i.  4  JitnlBii.... , ., Sniial 

-BiilicsriB. 

In.  DrwiiiC  Challb Uficha 

|>^  IniH  L.  Cb.tl't , LafuhA 

..tri.T  C"n>i»'><liic... • Vaina 

Ur.   Iicn  ConUuitiM Vama 

Kf.  !''«'  -'^.  LiXld ..■...............>..&»(?( 

Un  R«^  t>.  l.aild ...,S><lri| 

tn.  E.  F.  tx>uin>>Mry Nuuchuk 

In  A<l*ItaS.LiniiMury Riiiirhiik 

W.  F.  it.  s. 

IkKBIaturtdchan Zjihcka 

■wUhu  A.  Sclmck Lnftchn 

Rrr.  WlSUn  Run.  D.D }^vii  Cavaur.  Rome 

l«ri   Wllllim  8uri       j- via  Cjvtiur,  Kiiiui 

lU-    I- fe  (.'."lorM  »U  l/wtajoll  Slaitni'lid.  Fl'irenc* 
Kt».  E,  S.  &latkj^)(,  D,l>..4i  vU  lyiTiiio  II  Mj([- 

Mn.  t.  8.  S«^pJe..;-i*  •*■  tfttrn™"  Mienifigf.. 

w.  r.  M.  s. 

ICisEaMaM.  K«II Rom* 


Rfv.  I.  W.  Rnlltt flnI9>i).CIi> 

M»«.  J.  W,  K..tl» Itvxi^C'i.        ■! 

Kov.S.   P.  Ctiret.D.I* I'utt.l* 

Mr..  S,    I*,  CriYBF I'ulbU 

Kiv.  William  Grtin OriuW 

MruW    r,r»»n (JHuba 

RflY.  <;««»»  B.  Hydf.  M.D Pachtiia 

Mn   i;,  K  Hyd* F^ucha 

Htv,  HC.  Umni.     ...         .       Piicbla 

Rrv.  W   K,  Mi'l.<niiAi)      Ciiv  df  Mtlifu 

Rsi,  t^  tl     Sjlmani, ,     ,,    iMadi.ol.  >J.  J  J 

Mn.  I.,  h.  SaliRiim iMailmili,  N.  J.I 

Hav.  ^.  W.  Sih*n. tiiy  o(  Mtuw 

Mn,  S.  W.  sibttt. Chyut  M<«((i. 

Rat.  I>  C,  Snilih. , liiiaiujiiaif. 

Un.  I..  C  Smith ..i;iii.>.»(ijii-. 

Rev.  K.  I>.  Tubb.       ,., r«el>l» 

Mn,r.  U.TuM- ^ riMUa 

w.  r.  M.  s. 

Mild  Kiicic  L.  Ayra , Clly  of  M»loa 

Mi.i  Mjr^'  HaiilHEi     ... .. l*BCbuc* 

Mik.   lArrif!  Ilew^fl  ...........  ...-TrteUde  Ot^TDW 

Mu.  H   Uer,  Lojd ..CIcrofMciilai 

M<«N.^iiieC.OK<ltii (S|>nAiditId.  n.) 

)tL»*l)inl.iA.  Puker... Pii*lil« 

Mitt  .t.  M.  KodErn, .. .  . . . . Ouana juaKi 

Ulat  Siiui.  M.  Wamr (In  l\  .«.) 

Arjcentiiie  RepxiVilic,  Soutb 
Auim-ifii. 

R«v.  C,  W.  I>net.  D.D. SkKnoi  Ayra 

Mrt.  ('   W.  Dmi     .... lliHiiMAyRB 

Hev.  t.  W.  Milltf McidDCB 

Mn.i     H-   Miller. ..Menitoo 

RiTV.  .1.    M.  Millie  .---...............,  .BvCDDB  A*R> 

Mn.  A.M.  .Ullnc DMiiaAyrB 

Rev.  W.  T.  Robin  ton. ,....,    .......   ,.  BiHnf«AynA 

Mi'^  W.  T,  RoWiivjo ,    ,.  ...UutuM  Ayrn 

Kcv.  1.  M,  Spahfll^r. ...... ...R(&trko 

Mrt.  J.  M.  Sf^ifk^ltr .   ..............  w  .......  Rt«ario 

Rev.  rliomuH.  Siackim Bu«na*Ayrca 

Mn.  T.  HM^kiin OiwuM  Ayn* 

Kcv.  John  I'.  7hamHin,  D.D Biicnn  Aym 

Mn.  1.  F.  ThnmwMv UiKiim  Aynt 

Rgv.ThviDin  I!.  Wn^.  D.D Duci"^  Aym 

Mn.  T.  ILWoud Bu«nn  Aym 

w.  r.  u.  s. 

MEt^  Mary  FI.  Bcnrvn. Rmarin 

Mi- Jennie  M.  Chat»n ,., (tr.  U.S.) 

Mi.»L"ii  II,  Denninc... <lnl'.  S.) 

Mlt4  l'.l<4.i«»r  l.«Huray  ...  ...      .  Iliivir*  Ayrvn 

.Mi»  E.bic  WiKid KiMariii 

XTi-uiciiuy.  Soiitli  Amerloo. 

Rrv.  Gmif  I'.  Kiiu-an]  , , Monltvlilai 

Mn.  G.  P.  Hgward... MtinlvtiiUo 

Rrv.  Wlljiam  Tillun. MiHXmilm 

Mn.  U'llliun  Tjlloa........ 2 ..UcnKviilco 

w.  r.  M.  S. 

.Mil*  Miniiic  J.  Hyde M(it>lolil«v> 

Rc>.  N.  W.  Ctork ..Mamii  MIhIoii  Iniiiiuic. 

Kmnkf'.r|.^ii.Maiti 
Mn.  N.  W.CUrh MuiinUi-ion  Inuliui., 

Krmkfiin-rNh.MaJn 

Swvrton. 

Kt. .  J.  p.  I.antnn   ,  lonkniitnn 

Mr>.J.  l".  I.«misii- I    ■-. Junl,j(.iin( 

Rei.  B.  A.  Cvkun Udtinxlan 

AlVlcn. 

There  arvnani^ionnrin  in  Africa  «civi  iherr  by  i1>r 
Mi.iuuri«ry  S>h.iely  TH*  i**nn**  "I  tnivtliMnartt*  in 
Alritu  tenil  out  by  BUfacp  Tartot  anil  hi>  wxieiy  vill 
b«  found  on  anointT  |i«c*.  Ifithop  Taylor  i*  now  in 
■he  t'niltd  Sioio. 

Soutb  Aniertoa. 

Wr  ale  ncn  abk  t^  Ktvc  the  name*  uf  ihe  iDJ^Pfk* 
■tin  in  South  Amertct  under  the  dlrccllso  of  KUiop 
Tijlot.    Will  <!-  w  lie»*»fi«T. 


Agtnefot  R(^v.  A.  K.  Winter. 

Rev.  A.E.  Winler,  a  tnunicd  iniKuon.-iry 
from  India,  is  autliorucd  on  Iwhalf  uf  the 
Mission.iry  Office  lo  prescni  ihc  cause  of 
.Missions  wherever  lie  may  find  opportu- 
niiy,  .irwl  to  sulkii  subscribers  (or  It'er/d- 
tViJe  Miisifm.  Gospel  ik  All  Landb. 
and  Utile  Miaionary. 

MlS&IUNARV   SP.CRCTARICS. 


f'arpvntTrlnK  In  (^unnrrllva  Mllh  <~ot- 
IriclBtt*  <'urrfriilni»  atppklnic.  4'hlna. 

Ill  a  letter  from  Dr.  I'llcher,  of  Peking, 
C\m\A.  cIhimI   March  3.  1890.  he  KUie»: 

"I  haverecenily  found  employment  (or 
all  the  college  boys,  so  lliat  (hey  cither 
pay  or  worlc  for  their  board  or  are  sup- 
ported by  ftchoUrships. 

"All  the  boys  in  Ihe  Primary  School 
arc  busy  canii>g  chait-scats  a  certain  time 
every  day,  and  ihut  are  working  luu-aid 
leU-support.  Have  not  fu und  a  plan  yet 
for  working  id  the  boys  of  the  Prcpar- 
aior)-  School,  but  hope  10  befon*  another 
year. 

■'  If  wc  had  a  small  printing-press  artd 
nppai^ius  for  book-binding  we  could  em- 
ploy sonic  of  them  in  that  way,  and.  after 
awhile,  hope  10  bring  a  revenue  to  the 
Khofll.  Then,  for  our  earpenier-shop  we 
pLm  lo  sent!  /or  a  lathe  for  trimmini; 
wood,  and  a  huzi-saw,  these  to  be  p.iid 
fur  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  shop.  In 
Ibis  way  we  can  teach  our  pupils  the  dig- 
nity of  labor  and  inculcate  principles  of 
independence  and  (rue  Christian  manli- 
ness, stich  as  would  not  be  possible  In  a. 
purclychariry  sclioul. 

"\Vt  have  an  earnest  native  Chiistuir 
i^rpeiuerin  charge  of  the  caipenirr-shop 
— a  rai^  thing.  1 1  is  a  rare  thing  lo  find  n. 
Chinese  Christian  carpenter  or  inasor? 
here.  We  feel  that  Providence  has  favored 
tjs  ill  bunging  him  to  us.  By  his  Chris- 
tian profession  he  wjis  practically  ostra- 
cized by  the  guild,  and  was  reduced  to- 
great  fiiuncial  sii^iiii.,  when  it  occurred  to 
us  to  organixe  an  industrial  departmcnc 
to  our  school  in  Peking  .ind  employ  him. 
He  hires  fllher  workmen  lo  prepare  and 
linish  work  tor  the  boys.  The  sho])  pay* 
(or  itself,  and  there  is  room  for  growth 
and  dc\'clopnicni.  He  cnnitol  do  ihc 
work  any  cheaper  than  heathen  hrms. 
but  he  gets  a  living  and  the  school  is 
beneliieil. 

"  We  now  have  the  school  well  organ- 
izeil  in  its  several  depnrinieni«.  and  hope 
bclorc  many  yvart  to  get  it  placed  upon  a. 
good  financial  basis." 


1 
I 


!l|[BBlvn«ry   Kvte*. 

Il  is  claimed,  and  no  doubt  truly,  Ihaf 
the  School  at  Lovcdale  In  South  Africa, 
presided  over  by  Dr.  Stew.-in,  "has  b«en 
the  greatest  civilizing  force  in  Southern 
Africa." 

Two  earnest  Christian  men— a  govern- 
ment employ^  and  another,  have  organ- 
ized an  effort  10  reach  Che  lower  cUmcs  in 
the  city  of  Copenh.ngen.  Open-air  meet- 
ings arc  held,  ami  much  good,  it  iii  said,  is- 
bcing  accomplished. 
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OUR   AflSSIONARIES  AND  MISSIONS. 


Onr  FMl»to varlen  and  nifMiioikiL, 

The  adt!iw»  of  Rev,  A,  E,  Wlnipr,  re- 
turned missionary  from  Imlia,  is  Mount 
Liheny,  Krox  Co.,  Ohio, 

Rev.  T.  E,  F.  Morton  and  wife,  o[  India, 
liave  suffered  bereavement  in  the  loss  of 
iheir  Uule  daughter.  Ethel  Thoburn.  aged 
nine  months. 

Rev.  U".  R.  Clancj'  writes  from  Ran- 
goon that  he  liad  bapiizci!  thrrc  his  first 
Burman,  a  young  woman  leaclier  in  Ml5s 
Black's  school,  and  the  lirst  iruits  of  her 
work  in  Rangoon. 

Miss  Malsoo  and  Miss  Bacon,  of  ihc 
Woman's  MisEion.irj-  Society,  have  lelt 
Rangoon  to  lake  cliaryc  of  the  Dcacontss 
Home  at  Bangalore. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Bruere  expects  to  return 
tQ  India  in  September,  Hi^  address  is 
Ml.  Tabor.  N.  J. 

Rev.  Irvin  H.Correil. returned  mission- 
ar)-  from  Japan,  is  ready  to  make  ergage- 
nieniii  to  deliver  lectures  on  Japan,  They 
will  be  iliuslraleil  with  furiosities  and 
articles  used  in  real  liTe.  His  address  is 
43S  Park  Avenue.  'WiHiamsporl,  Pa, 

Rev.  C.  F,  Hopkins,  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  who  was  appointed  to 
the  native  work  at  Lucknow.  now  lakes 
■charge  of  the  English  church  there,  in 
place  ul"  the  Rev.  G.  Isham.  «ho  has  re- 
lumed Id  America. 

The  Bombay  Guardian  of  March  23 
aays;  ■"  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  .Mhow  wiih  the  church  propeny,  and 
ihc  Rev.  E,  JefJries,  hiSS  lietii  transferred 
lo  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church. '^ 

Thie  address  of  the  Re\'.  Charles  Bishop 
is  Jasper,  Steuben  County,  N.  ^.  He  ex- 
pects to  return  lo  Japan  in  June. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  D.  W.  Thomas,  Agent 
for  Lucknow  Christian  College.  India,  has 
just  received  $500  from  Mr.  Oliver  Allen, 
of  Clinton,  Mich.,  forthc  cndowmentof  a 
perpetual  scholarsJiip  in  the  college,  mak- 
ing his  total  gift  10  it  $1,000. 

The  Hon.  W.  E.  lilackslone,  of  Oak 
Park,  111.,  will  erect  a.  building  for  the 
Theological  Deparimenl  of  N.inking  Uni- 
versity at  a  cost  -of  about  $7,000.  He  has 
seal  forward  the  plans  and  ordered  the 
work  to  be  commenced  at  once. 

Rev.  B.  F.  Kephart  writes  from  Liberia 

Ihat  during  the  past  year  he  has  baptiicd 
■over  one  hundred  heathen  men,  women, 
-and  children. 

Rev.  Julius  Soper  writes  from  Yone- 
jxawa.  Japan  !^ — "Large  and  attentive 
.audiences  attend  upon  our  minLSiraiions. 
Never  were  our  prospects  as  a  mission 
for  usefulness  and  success  greater.  \Vc 
have  wide  open  doors  in  Japan." 


Dr.  T.J.  ScDtt  writes  from  Baredly,  India. 
Aprd  8:  "Accessions  arc  steadily  being 
made  in  this  Conference  (North  India)  at 
the  rale  of  two  or  three  hundred  a  month," 

Rev,  F.  L.  Necld  writes  from  B.veilly. 
India.  April  4;  "■Since  Nov,  1.  1889.  up 
to  ihe  present,  1  hnve  had  65  baplisiiis. 
The  poor  low  caste  people  are  coming  to 
us  in  great  numbers,  and  the  only  limit  to 
our  receiving  them  is  the  limit  of  trained 
workers  to  leach,  discipline,  and  develop 
them," 

Rev.  \Vl  F..  Robbins.  of  our  India  Mis- 
sion, writes  :  "Our  sanguine  expectation 
i)f  ihc  speedy  overthrow  of  the  opium 
traffic  might  seem  presumptuous  if  we 
had  not  iheencouragement  of  God 'sword, 
which  has  been  corroborated  recently  in  a 
wondeiful  way  in  the  overihrow  of  the 
Governnnent  licensing  of  immorality  in 
Great  Itritain  and  India,  largely  through 
the  leadershipoflNTr.  Dyer  and  mybrcther- 
in-iaw.  \V.  J,  Gbulwin,  now  in  America." 

Rev.  Dennis  Osborne,  of  Mussoorie. 
India,  appeals  for  lunds  to  erect  cheap 
village  churches  in  lac.ilitieswhere  a  larKc 
though  poor.  Christian  community  has 
been  gathered,  but  whert  there  is  no  |)kice 
to  meet  in  for  Christian  worship  orinstruc- 
tion.  He  has  several  places  on  his  Dis- 
Iricl  where  communities  of  from  thirty  to 
one  hundred  Christians  have  been  gath- 
ered  and  arc  under  instruction.  A  build- 
ing of  their  own  is  gre.atly  needed  to  give 
strength  and  permanence  lo  the  work,  and 
these  poor  people  arc  willing  to  give  land 
and  eoiuribme  labor,  and  would  give  ma- 
terials if  ihey  couM.  About  J35  for  each 
of  these  structures  would  be  sufficient  to 
provide  a  commodious  and  comfortable 
place  of  worship. 

Bishop  Tayloramved  in  Nsw  York  last 
month  direct  from  West  Africa,  and  at  the 
]look  Concern  wrote  the  following  note :  "  I 
report  the  repairing  of  one  seniinaiyand 
the  rebuilding  of  another  from  ihe  funds 
furnished  by  Ihe  Missionary  Society;  also, 
two  mission-houses  among  heathen,  to  be 
built  this  summer,  and  the  Cape  Palmas 
church  repaired  from  the  same  appro- 
priation. This  is  the  way  of  reviving  the 
old  Libcrian  work,  which  had  fallen  some- 
what into  decay.  1  also  report  the  budd- 
ing o(  the  Cape  Palmas  Seminarj-.  and  a 
dozen  small  chapels  on  Kru  coast  and 
Cavala  River,  from  free  gifts  of  the  people 
specially  for  Africa  work.  The  steamer 
on  the  Congo  is  in  course  of  construction. 
Self-support  is  in  the  ascendant,  and,  best 
of  a.!l.  we  have  seven  organized  Methodist 
churches  from  the  raw  heathen,  each 
numbering  from  6  to  17J,  I  h.ive  35  sta- 
tions opened  and  manned,  and  all  among 
heathen  tribes ;  so  I  can  be  spared  from 


the  front  for  a  few  months,  and  wilt(D.V.) 
put  that  time  working  for  Africa  in  Amer- 
ica. 1  have  not  come  to  rest,  but  lo  work." 


miBmlonary  1. 1  ir rain  re. 

/«  the  Far  East.     W't  noticed  the  first 

edition  of  this  book.  The  second  edition 
has  now  been  issued,  enlarged  and  im- 
proved. It  contains  letters  from  Geral- 
dine  Guinness,  in  China,  edited  by  her 
sister,  and  written  during  c8fi8  and  iS^g. 
Over  fourteen  thousand  copies  h.-tve  been 
sold.  It  is  bc.-LUlifully  illustrated,  and  in- 
teresting lo  those  who  wish  to  learn 
about  China,  h  is  published  by  Flem- 
ing H.  Revell.  12  Bible  House.  New 
York.     Price.  Ji  50, 

Rev.  H.  Mansell.  U.n..  h.is  prepared  a 
conimcniary  on  the  minor  prophets,  and 
Rev,  T.  J.  Scott,  D.D..  a  commenlarj'  on 
Acts  and  Romans,  and  both  books  have 
just  been  published  in  India  in  the  Hindus- 
tani language, 

Apusto/i'i-  Siicceision  in  lAi  Li^/tl  &f 
Scriptitre  and  History  is  a  new  book  by 
our  India  missionary.  Rev.  J.  E.  Robinson. 

Ki'ongilica!  Cfirisltrtdoia  for  May 
s.iys  ;  "A  new  publication  has  appeared 
among  Italian  Protesianis.  his  a  monthly 
|)eriodical  which  the  '  Reformed  Catholic 
Church,'  pairanired  by  Count  Campello. 
has  just  started  in  San,  Remo,  under  the 
title  of  //  La&aro.  "The  Flag."  Two 
numbers  have  appeared." 


>^LIiilp]q|rivl«ii«rr"  Tor  June, 

tittU  Mi}$f6ttary  for  June  is  bright 
and  interesting,  and  contains  much  mat' 
ter  about  Africa. 

The  pictures  are.  Offering  Leopards  for 
Learning,  A  Group  of  African  .Mission 
Scholars,  Bishop  William  Taylor,  A  Boy 
Praying  for  the  Missionary  Spirit,  A  N.i- 
livc  of  East  Central  Africa,  The  Son  of 
an  African  Chief,  A  Boy  Sowing  Seed. 

The  reading  matter  gives  stories  and 
articles  on  Offering  Leopards  for  Learn- 
ing. An  African  Boy  Suffering  for  Christ. 
Generosity  of  Kroo  Children.  A  Mission- 
ary Society  in  Africa,  Bishop  Tajlor,  Rob- 
bie's Gift  to  Missions,  CanniijaJs,  Sacrifices 
at  the  Death  of  a  Chief,  School  Life  in 
Sierra  Leone,  Two  Letiera  from  India, 
Burning  for  Jesus,  A  Talk  abojt  Africa, 
and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission 
work  there,  wiih  questions,  etc. 

All  of  the  above  contained  in  one  paper 
at  a  cost  of  one  half  cent,  or  fifty  cents 
for  one  hundred  copies. 

The  Little  ilfisiionary  is  issued  every 
month,  and  costs  but  six  cents  a  year  per 
copy,  when  twenty  or  more  copies  are 
taken.    Published  by  Hunt  &  Eaion. 


Eugatia  R.  SmitH,  D.D., 
Ed<Tvi< 


JULY.  i890. 
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TRIUMPH. 


^octrji  anir  ^ong. 


Triumph. 

BY  REV.   ERNEST  G,   WESLEY, 

Their  strife  is  o'er :  their  long,  long  strife  with  sin  ! 

And  from  earth's  battle  fields  ascend  the  hosts, 

Christ's  warrior  bands,  who,  in  God's  armor  clad. 

On  hard  fought  fields  for  years  stood  firm  and  true 

To  him,  iheir  Lord  and  King,     Before  the  throne 

Of  Christ  the  conquerors  march,  each  one  a  king — 

As  yet  uncrowned  with  diadem  of  light 

^\'hich  soon  they  shall  receive  from  pierced  hands — 

So  sweet  with  love — yet  not  uncrowned  :  For  see 

Upon  each  brow  the  seal  of  Christ,  a  gem  ablaze 

"With  living  faith,  with  purest  love,  now  shines 

To  tell  of  victories  won,  of  souls  redeemed, 

Of  strife  endured,  of  work  and  pain,  of  shame  ; 

Of  hunger,  nakedness  and  thirst  ;  of  hours. 

Of  months,  of  years  of  patient  loyal  toil 

For  Christ  their  Lord  endured !  Of  heat  and  cold, 

Of  anguish  deep,  which,  sweeping  o'er  the  soul 

In  mighty  floods,  ne'er  wrenched  apart  from  him 

Their  steadfast  love  !  Of  hours  with  peril  filled 

When  round  his  flag  they  stood,  oft  stood  alone. 

In  heathen  lands,  to  hold  the  fort  for  him  ! 

His  flag  they  loved,  and  'neath  its  beauteous  folds — 

Oft  closing  ranks  as  fell  their  comrades  brave — 

They  closer  drew,  and  watched  and  prayed  and  fought 

And  bled  to  keep  in  sight  the  flag  of  Christ ; 

To  hold  it  high,  that  all  might  know  a  band 

Heroic,  true,  still  held  the  land  for  him. 

And  ne'er  would  yield,  and  ne'er  a  gun  would  spike 

Or  treaty  make  until  the  last  man  fell ; 

E'en  then  their  flag  should  wave,  o'er  ramparts  torn 

By  hostile  shot  and  shell,  to  hold  for  Christ 

Their  Lord  and  King  the  spot  where  heroes  died. 

That  other  hearts  its  glorious   folds  might  cheer, 

And  through  the  very  darkest  gloom  of  night 

Declare  what  souls  with  love  inspired  can  dare 

And  do  from  love  to  Christ :  what  do— how  die  ! 

March  on,  ye  hosts  of  heroes  scarred  !  Each  scar 

Proclaims  you  men  who  firmly  stood  for  Christ ! 

March  on  through  gates  of  pearl,  op  golden  streets. 

As  heaven  silent  waits  ;  for  heav'n  would  see 

Your  battle  fl.igs,  your  wounds  ;  and  know  your  toil. 

Your  loyal,  noble  toil !  March  on,  ye  hosts 

Of  Christ,  triumphant  through  his  grace  which  held 

Your  mind  and  heart  close,  close  to  him  and  kept 

Your  failh,  your  hope,  your  love,  your  courage  true  ! 

March  on  !  for  Christ  now  waits  with  greeting  smile 

To  flood  your  pathway  to  his  throne  with  joy. 

With  beaming  light,  with  peace  and  love  and  rest. 

March  on  !    Your  every  scar — a  radiant  gem — 

Now  flashes  back  the  glory  gleam  of  life  ! 

Your  toil,  your  prayers,  your  suffering  and  your  shame 

But  brighten  now  the  blazing  stars  which  shine 

From  coronets  of  gold  which  soon  shall  rest 

Upon  your  brows — as  crowned  kings  of  Go<l ! 

March  on,  majestic  hosts,  who  in  his  name 

So  nobly  toiled,  so  patiently  endured, 

So  bravely  (ought— and  then  so  grandly  died  ! 

March  on  !  Christ  waits  for  you ;  his  day  of  days 


Has  come.    Heaven's  grand  all  glorious  day  now  dawns — 
The  day  so  long  desired,  when  strife  of  sin 
Shall  cease ;  when  from  the  battle  field  of  earth 
The  hosts  of  Christ  shall  hear  the  glad  recall 
Which  bids  them  lay  their  armor  down,  and  cease 
The  weary  strife,  the  battle's  chat^geand  pain. 
Farewell  to  trusty  shield  !  to  breastplate  strong 
And  stanch :  farewell  to  helmet  true  and  bright. 
To  girdle  which  sustained  your  gleaming  sword ; 
To  sandals,  kept  by  which  your  feet  unharmed 
The  rock,  the  thorn,  the  broken  spear  oft  pressed. 
Farewell  to  sword  so  tried  and  true,  by  hand 
Of  God  on  Inspiration's  anvil  forged. 
Flame  tipped  with  fiery  breath  of  lips  divine. 
Two-edged  Damascus  blade,  with  which  so  oft 
Thy  arm  laid  low  the  pride-filled  hosts  of  sin  ! 
Farewell  all  signs  of  war  !     And  welcome  now 
The  robe,  the  ring,  the  crown,  the  smile  of  Christ — 
His  seals  of  ended  strife,  of  vict'y  won — 
Of  deep,  enduring  Peace  and  Rcstand  Love! 
Providence,  R.  I. 


Morlli,  Morh,  Storij. 


Dutrh  Oirlhood. 


HV  MRS.   LECKV. 


The  reader  of  Motley's  Rise  of  tiu  Dutch  Republic 
will  have  seen  that  the  women  of  Holland,  when  the 
occasion  required  it,  distinguished  themselves  no  less 
than  the  men  for  courage  and  patriotism.  From  the 
earliest  times  of  which  we  have  a  record,  the  Batavians, 
the  ancestors  of  the  present  Dutch,  made  their  women 
share  in  the  struggles  and  responsibilities  of  men.  As 
among  all  Teutonic  races,  the  marriage  tie  was  sacred 
with  them,  and  the  presents  they  ofTered  their  brides  on 
marriage  day  were  "not  the  bracelets  and  golden  neck- 
laces with  which  the  Gaul  adorned  his  fair-haired  con- 
cubine, but  oxen  and  a  bridled  horse,  a  sword,  a  shield, 
and  a  spear — symbols  that  thenceforward  she  was  to 
share  his  labors  and  to  become  a  portion  of  himself,"* 
Throughout  Holland's  long  and  desperate  struggle  for 
liberty  and  religion,  the  women  showed  themselves  not 
unworthy  of  this  trust.  In  the  siege  of  Haarlem  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1572  and  1573,  Kenau  Hasselaar,  a  widow 
lady  of  good  family,  at  the  head  of  three  hundred 
women,  armed  with  spears,  muskets,  and  swords,  shared 
in  many  of  the  fiercest  engagements  within  and  without 
the  walls.  When  in  the  following  year  Leyden  was  be- 
sieged, and  thousands  perished  from  famine  and  pes- 
tilence, women  and  men  vied  with  each  other  in  fortitude 
and  endurance. 

In  a  charming  country  place  in  Guelderland,  shaded 
by  chestnut  trees  six  centuries  old,  there  is  the  portrait 
of  a  lady,  an  ancestress  of  the  owner,  who  as  a  baby 
was  fed  on  starch  during  the  siege  of  Leyden.  Not- 
withstanding the  hardships  of  her  babyhood  she  reached 
a  respectable  old   age,  and  her  fine,  expressive  coun- 

*  If  oUejr,  i.  p.  9. 
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icnancc  sct-ms  lo  typify  ihe  Dutch  «otncn  of  lliost  itir- 
ring  times. 

Al  a  later  period,  when  rttigious  dissensions  divided 
the  country,  when  Clrotiiis  was  imprisoned  in  rhe  Castle 
of  Loevestcin,  it  was  througii  ihc  assistance  of  Ms  wife. 
Maria  van  kcigersbetgcn,  ihat  he  sorreeded  in  making 
his  fwnluus  escape  in  a  hook-box,  while  Elsie  van  Hou- 
wcningcn,  the  failbful  young  maid-servant  who  accom- 
panied ihe  precious  charge,  warded  off  by  her  native 
wit  the  suspicions  of  the  soldiers.  The  wife  of  Otden- 
Iwimevelt  never  flinched  when,  during  that  same  jjcriod, 
her  husband  was  bcht-adcd  :  but  when  her  eon  had  been 
condemned  for  attempting  to  avenge  his  father's  death 
on  Prince  Maurice  die  Stadtholder,  she  threw  her*;e!f  at 

tide  lattei's  feet  for  pardon.  'I'hc:  prince  .-i>ked  why  she 
bow  implored  mercy  for  her  son,  when  «he  had  not  done 
ita  for  her  husband.  "  Because,"  was  the  noble  answer, 
"  my  husband  was  innocent — my  son  is  guilty." 
but  it  IS  not  only  for  fortitude  and  patriutism  that  the 
women  of  Holland  have  been  distin>;uished.  They  hold 
»\\  honorable;  place  in  the  inlcllertual  life  of  iheir  coiiii- 
tr)"-  Anna  Maria  \'aii  SiJninnan,  who  lived  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  golden  age  of  Dutch  art  and 
literature,  was  the  most  learned  woman  of  a  period 
vrhi<  h  produced  many  rcniarI;aMc  women.  She  wrote 
and  spoke  Ijtin  and  Greek  with  fluency  and  elegance. 
She  read  the  Talmud  in  Hebrew  and  llie  Koran  in 
Arabic.  She  had  a  knowMge  of  Persian,  and  compiled 
the  etcmenis  of  an  Ethiopian  grammar.  She  was  no 
less  versed  in  modem  Kuropean  languages.  She  studied 
various  sciences — rhetoric,  dialettic.  ycometry,  aslron. 
ooiy,  anatomy,  and  medicine,  and  cspcciaHy  philot^ophy 
and  metaphysics.  She  was  n  poetess,  a  painlcr,  and  a 
musician.  She  nfodeled.  t-tthed,  carved  in  wood  and 
ivory,  engraved  on  glass  with  the  diamond,  and  excelled 
in  caligraphy  and  ait  needle-work.  She  wa.-( called  "the 
i'allas  of  Utrecht,"  "the  tenth  Muse,"  "  the  marvel  of 
her  age."  Descartes,  Cias^icndi.  Baylc,  Menage,  Huct, 
James  Harrington,  and  many  other  karncd  men  paid 
their  homage  to  her,  and  she  counted  among  her  friends 
Cats.  Heiiiviiis,  .Saumaisc,  and  the  Princess  Klixabcth.  of 
Kohemia,  daughter  of  the  Winler  King. 

Her  contemporaries,  Ann.-i  and  Maria  Tessclschade, 
the  charming  daughters  of  Rocnier  Visscher,  were  equally 
I  remarkable  for  their  inlellvctunl  gifts.  Less  scho!;irIy 
^^bnd  theological,  they  were  the  ornaments  of  the  brilliant 
^^Kirrle  which  the  histori.-in  Hooft  gathered  round  him  at 
^HbieCasllc  of  ^[uiden:  while  Anna  Maria  Schurnian,  from 
rrhgious  motives,  preferred  a  retired  life. 

Elizabeth  Bekker,  .Agatha  Deken,  Pelmnella  Moens. 
are  names  well  known  in  Dutch  literature,  and  in  mure 
recent  rimes  Madame  Bosbooni-Toussaint  has  delighted 
her  generation  with  historical  novels  that  are  worthy  to 
rank  with  those  of  Walter  Scott  and  Van  Lennep. 

With  such  a  heritage  the  Dutch  girl  stans  in  life,  and 
she  irea»urcs  it  as  a  precious  p<js»e;«sion.  She  may  be 
deuribedas  simple,  genuine,  and  unalTected.  with  native 
truthfulness  and  common  sense,  and  strong  domesiic 
lastcsand  affi;ction!i.     From  her  Teuton  origin  she  de- 


rives no  doubt  the  tendency  to  be  somewhat  si)eculativc 
and  introspective,  a  tendency  which  is  strengthened  by 
her  CaU'tnisiic  creed;  while  Knglish  sympathies  are 
cultiv.ited  by  an  education  which  very  often  follows 
English  lines.  Her /cw/flwr^ •Tc^mV  i*  frequently  French 
from  her  early  acquaintance  with  French  authors.  The 
education  of  girU  in  the  upper  classes  is  very  lot^mopol- 
iian;  from  the  fact  of  Holland  being  a  small  country, 
and  Dutch  not  being  &poken  out  of  Holland,  foreign 
languages  hold  a  much  more  important  place  in  educa- 
tion and  in  life  than  in  England,  and  they  arc  sometimes 
even  studied  at  the  expense  of  Dutch  itself.  Girls  from 
their  earliest  childhood  often  have  French,  Swiss,  or 
Knglish  niir*eiy  governesses,  anil  they  unconsciously 
learn  to  speak  and  write  French  and  Knglish  as  easily 
as  they  do  Dutch.  At  «  later  period  ihey  frequently 
have  finishing  governesses,  either  French,  Englinh,  ur 
Gentian,  with  the  addition  of  masters,  or  sometimes  they 
arc  sent  for  a  year  or  two  lo  a  boarding-school  abroad. 
French  is  often  spoken  in  the  family  circle,  and  it  is 
very  common  to  find  sisters  or  friend^i  writing  to  each 
other  in  English.  .\s  German,  from  a  certain  ^imilarity 
with  Dutch,  is  in  some  respects  more  e-isUy  acquired, 
less  stress  is  laid  in  education  on  its  conversational  use. 
but  the  study  of  it  is  not  neglected,  and  Goethe  and 
Schiller  arc  friends  from  early  youth  ;  in  fact,  a  well  ed- 
ucated Dutch  young  lady  ts  equally  at  home  in  a  French, 
English,  or  German  salon,  and  in  some  cases  it  might 
scarcely  be  detected  that  she  was  a  foreigner. 

There  are  good  boarding  schools  in  Holland  itself, 
where  girls  of  the  upper  classes  are  sometimes  sent,  but 
the  best  organised  instruction  is  give  at  the  Neogere 
Hurg<rs<kiflen  xvor  Meifjet,  day  schools,  which  are  equiv- 
alent to  the  girls*  high  schools  in  Kngland.  The  inter- 
mediate education  of  girls  in  HolI,-ind  has  not  been 
regulated  by  law  like  thai  of  the  boys,  because  at  the 
time  the  Hill  qx\  tnlcnnediate  education  was  passed,  in 
1863,  the  want  of  such  schools  for  girls  had  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  rctogniBed.  By  degrees,  however,  it  became 
more  and  more  apparent  that  neither  the  primary  schools, 
though  their  ])rognmiiie  had  been  ronsiderably  ex- 
tended, nor  the  private  day  and  boarding  schools,  could 
supply  that  thorough  education  which  it  was  desirable 
that  girls  should  receive;  and  in  1867  the  townof  Haar> 
leni  set  the  example  in  foimding  the  first  girls'  high 
school.  This  w.is  speedily  followed  by  other  towns,  so 
that  at  present  there  are  twelve  of  these  schools — at 
Amhem,  The  Hague,  Rotterdam,  Lcyden.  Dordrecht, 
.'\msierdiini,  Haarlem.  I'trcclu,  Lecuwardcn,  I>evenleT, 
and  Groningen.  There  are  two  at  .Amsterdam,  one  of 
which  is  a  voluntary  school  The  other  schooh  were 
erected  by  the  Communis,  and  at  fir^t  Momc  of  ihcni  were 
subsidised  by  the  Slate,  but  the  orthodox  party,  who 
have  always  been  strongly  opposed  tounsectarian  educa- 
tion, voted  in  the  second  Chamber  for  the  withdrawal  of 
the  grants  and  gained  their  point.  This  party  is  now 
in  power,  and,  having  revised  the  law  on  primary  educa- 
tion, no  doubt  iniermcdiate  education  will  have  its  turn 
in  the  course  uf  time. 
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Me.inwiiile  these  schools  are  very  successful,*  and  the 
instruction  given  there  i»  of  ilie  btst  kind.  As  no  one 
is  allowed  to  teach  any  subject  in  a  Dutch  school  niih- 
oui  having  [uiised  an  examination  in  it,  and  as  the  re- 
(luircmcnls  for  inlenncdiatc  education  arc  very  high, 
there  is  every  };uaTantec  that  tlie  teai:hing  is  thorough. 
The  curriculum  of  Riiidy  extend*  over  five  ye^r*,  except 
at  the  schools  at  Aiiucerdain  and  Devcnter,  n-liere  there 
is  a  three  years'  course,  corresponding  with  that  of  the 
three  highest  classes  in  the  other  schools.  Titc  instruc- 
tion given  at  the  primary  schools  leads  up  to  ihat  of  the 
high  schools — where  girls  arc  not  admitted  litl  they  are 
twelve  years  old — enabling  them  to  pass  the  entrance 
exaniina.tion;  but,  of  course,  many  girls  go  to  the  liij;h 
Dchools,  e:tpei:i<itly  the  better  clasps  of  girls,  who  have 
never  been  to  n  girimiiry  school.  The  )irograiniiic  of 
study  is  with  small  variations  the  same  in  all  the  schools. 


•  Their  dwwtact  1*  lh«  tticy  are  Ttry  cxp«ot)vt.    The  fow  •«  livw, 

ine  talarics  Iil|;l>,  luiil  the  number  <t(  pupil>  it  timlicd. 


The  object  i»  not  &o  niuth  to  develop  a  girl's  intel- 
ligence in  the  abstract  ai  to  give  her  that  knowl- 
edge  wliich  will  l>c  useful  to  licr  in  after  life.  The 
subjects  taught  are  the  IJutch.  French.  Gcmiim.  and 
English  languages,  and  their  liieramres;  history, 
geograpliy.niaihemaiics. botany  and  aoologv.jihvsica 
and  clicinistrj-,  drawing  and  Ksihctics.  including 
the  history  of  the  fine  arts,  nccdie-work.  and  gym- 
nastics. Singing  and  book-keeping  are  taught  at 
some  of  the  schools,  and  so  arc  the  principles  of 
hyjjiene  and  political  economy.  Irttrumental  music 
is  rot  taught.  The  girls  who  have  a  taste  for  it' 
learn  to  play  at  home.  For  the  others  it  is  con 
sidercd  mere  waste  of  lirnc,  since  bad  nrinsif.  give 
pleasure  to  no  one.  At  the  end  of  each  sthooi 
year  the  girls  .ire  examined  before  passing  into  a 
higher  form,  and  nt  the  end  of  the  five  years' course 
tl  diploma  is  given.  Thi»  d]]>!oma  confers  no  right 
to  teach,  but  with  a  liitle  additional  study  the  pupil 
who  might  wish  to  become  a  teacher  could  easily 
qualify  herself  to  pass  the  examination  for  primary 
instruction. 

Latin  is  not  taught  to  girts,  and  this  is  all  the 
more  striking  because  in  the  seventeenth  ccntuiy 
the  knowledge  of  it  was  not  only  essential  to  a 
good  education,  but  it  was  the  language  fre<iu«ntly 
spoken  in  the  families  of  clerg)'incn  and  professors. 
In  some  Dutch  towns  even  the  raaid-scrvanis  sang 
I-atin  songs.  The  reason  for  excluding  Latin  from 
the  girls'  education  is  that  Dutch  girls  have  aU 
ready  four  languages  to  learn,  and  that  the  time 
required  to  master  Latin  cannot  be  spared  from 
other  i-Hbjecis  which  are  considered  more  neces- 
sary and  useful  to  a  woman,  whilt  a  smattering  of 
Latin  is  believed  to  I>c  of  no  use  to  her.  There  is 
n  great  fear  of  girls  overworking  themselves,  be- 
cause  ihey  seem  lo  be  always  more  eager  to  learn 
than  boys,  and  the  above-mentioned  programme  ia 
already  a  very  comprehensive  one.  If  the  parents 
of  a  girl  wish  her  to  have  a  classical  education  there 
is  no  reason  why  she  should  not  go  to  the  boys'  gym- 
tiasiiira.  This  happens  in  a  few  caset,  and  offers  no 
difficulty,  though  of  course  it  is  not  thought  desirable  as 
a  rule  that  girls  should  go  to  boys'  schools. t 

The  teachers  at  the  high  schools  arc  mostly  women, 
and  the  number  of  capable  mistresses  ison  the  increase; 
but  there  are  a  few  nisle  icichcrs,  sometimes  the  same 
who  leach  at  the  boys*  schools  in  the  same  town. 
Without  making  an  invidious  distinction  I  will  select 
the  school  at  The  Hague  as  the  representative  of  them 
all.  The  building  is  a  large  and  handsome  one.  with 
an  inner  court,  and  with  spacious,  ]ofty,  and  well  ven- 
tilated clasi-rooms,  admirably  adapted  to  their  various 
use*.  It  is  a  [>reliy  sight  to  see  the  many  bright,  good- 
looking,  and  well  dressed  girls,  listening  attentively  to 
the    teacher's    demonstrations.      The    room    specially 

1  AlCMtmptiontsrc  allcmcd  allhehi|;1i  sfhoob,  ilMvntapitr  tlialtb* 
tludy  of  Latin  *1iiiu1<l  al  IcUl  qoi  be  optional. 
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devoted  to  zoology  and  botany  is  fitted  up  on  one  side 
wiih  presses  containing  a  small  natural  liistury  collec- 
tion ;  on  the  other  side  ilic  wall  is  hung  with  drawings 
of  plants.  Zoology  is  taught  in  winter,  botany  in  sum- 
mer. The  mietrcss  who  leaehes  both  has  mnde  an 
arrantjenienl  with  the  Uirectorof  the  Botanical  Garden 
at  Lcydcn  to  send  her  icgtilarly  specimens  of  pKints, 
and  ionietimcs  the  girb  brin$  the  plants  themselves. 
There  is  a  beautiful  laboratory  for  chemistry  and  phys- 
ics, which  arc  not  begun  till  ihe  third  year.  Drawing 
and  history  of  the  fine  arts  are  taught  by  the  same  mis- 
IKSS  in  ai  room  where  planer  casts  and  drawings  serve 
both  as  models  and  illuBtnitions.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  ihcrc  iH  an  exhibiiion  of  drawings  and  necdlc-work. 

Needle-work  is  thorouglily  taught  in  all  its  bianchLs 
(or  two  hours  a  week,  commencing  with  phiin  sewing 
and  knitting  in  the  fimt  furm,  and  ending  in  the  fifth 
wirh  cutting  out  and  art  nccdlc-work.  Dutch  girls 
of  all  classes  ar<!  proficient  in  necdie-work,  and  in 
the  remotest  fishermen's  villages  the  neatness  of 
the  quaint,  and  often  elaborate,  costume,  of  the 
linen  on  Ihe  bed  and  in  ihe  pre**,  is  faultless.  To 
■he  Dutch  ntindcleanlinc^<>,  urd<-r.  and  neainci^s  arc 
the  first  conditions  of  prosperity  and  civilization, 
and  Dutch  cottages  show  that  this  does  not  ex- 
rltide  Ihe  pictiireMiiie.  Special  sewjng  schortls  are 
scattered  all  over  the  country,  and  have,  in  many 
instances,  been  founded  by  rich  and  charitable 
ladies.  In  the  well-to-do  class,  girls  frequently 
meet  one  evening  or  afternoon  in  Ihe  weuk  to 
make  clothes  for  the  poor,  while  one  of  them  reads 
aloud  to  the  others. 

To  return  to  the  high  school.  One  room  in  the 
school  is  fitted  up  for  gymnastics;  a  specially  Im- 
portant branch  in  Dutch  cducaiion,  since  out-door 
exercise,  in  the  fonn  of  riding  and  various  games, 
is  nut  nearly  as  common  as  in  Kngland.  There 
docs  not  exist  in  Holland  the  >harp  cuntr<iM  be- 
tween riches' and  poverty.  There  is  less  poverty 
than  in  Kngland,  but  fortunes  are  more  limited,  and 
it  it  only  in  few  cases  thai  p.ircnts  can  afford  to 
give  riding-horses  to  their  children.  Lawn  tennis 
has,  however,  of  late  years  become  very  popular, 
and  i«  played  with  great  zest  both  in  the  country 
and  in  the  towns. 

The  prejudice  which  onte  existed  among  the 
upper  classes  against  day  schools  has  in  u  great 
measure  vanished,  and  in  the  commercial  and  pro- 
vincial towns  girls,  wiihout  distinction,  have  l>cgiin 
to  attend  the  high  schools.  .At  The  Hague  the 
school  is  chiefly  recruited  from  the  professional  and 
middle  classes,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  in 
fashionable  society  the  old  prejudice  still  lingers. 
'  It  U  evident  that  home  instruction  cannot  give  a 
girt  the  tame  advantages,  for  it  is  impossible  at 
home  to  have  a  ccnificaicd  master  or  mistress  fur 
every  branch  of  education,  or  to  have  the  appliances 
required  for  the  leaching  of  the  various  sciences. 
Hct>ce  the  girls   of  the  .-iristocracy  arc   ofien  less 


well-educated  —  as  far  as  the  instiuction  goes  —  than 
those  of  the  upper  middle  class.  Bill  of  course  ihe 
instruction  received  out  of  the  house  is  only  part  of  a 
girl's  education.  The  training  of  the  moral  faculiies, 
without  which  all  book-learning  is  idle,  must,  in  every 
country,  be  chiefly  given  at  home,  The  Dutch  mothers 
bestow  a  great  deal  of  care  upon  their  children's  edu- 
cation both  in  the  nursery  and  the  school-room,  and 
often  give  up  all  general  society  in  order  lo  spend  their 
evenings  at  home  with  them.  They  enter  into  all  their 
gills'  interests  —  they  carefully  watch  over  what  their 
girls  may  read,  remembering  how  deep  and  ineradicable 
early  impressions  are. 

.  . . .  Le  ccBur  dc  I'hoRimc  est  un  vase  profond. 
Lors(|ue  la  premifrre  eau  c|u'on  y  verse  est  impure 
Xa.  mer  y  paswrait  sans  bver  la  touillure. 

Car  I'abttnc  est  immense  el  la  lache  est  au  fond ! 
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In  this  way  girls  frequently  become  their  mothers' 
intimate  friends,  and  from  such  intercourse  the  moral 
side  of  their  nature  is  more  developed  than  it  could  be 
by  any  amount  of  class  teaching.  The  warm  friend- 
shiits,  too,  formed  in  early  youth,  and  transmitted  almost 
like  a  heritage  from  parents  to  children,  in  Holland,  are 
an  education  in  themselves.  How  wholesome  is  the 
mutual  chaff!  How  profitable  the  lessons  shared,  the 
books  read  and  discussed,  the  lectures  attended  to- 
gether ! 

One  of  the  objections  made  to  the  high  schools  is 
that  religious  instruction  is  not  given ;  but  ample  pro- 
vision is  made  for  this  out  of  school.  Besides  the  relig- 
ious teaching  received  at  home,  it  is  the  custom  for  chil- 
dren of  all  classes  in  Holland  to  go  from  an  early  age, 
for  an  hour  a  week,  to  a  clergyman  to  be  instructed  in 
Bible  history  and  the  catechism.  Confirmation  usually 
takes  place  at  eighteen,  and  during  the  last  year  a  good 
deal  of  lime  is  devoted  to  preparing  for  the  examination 
which  precedes  it,  and  which  is  called  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  The  clergyman  examines  in  Bible  history,  doc- 
trine, and  Church  history  at  his  own  house  or  in  the 
vestry,  in  the  presence  of  an  elder  of  the  church,  and 
on  the  following  Sunday  the  new  members  are  publicly 
confirmed  in  the  church  and  take  the  communion.  The 
Bible-classes  are  often  continued  after  confirmation, 
there  being  special  classes  for  members  of  the  church. 
The  zeal  with  which  religious  instruction  is  gratuitously 
given  for  years  by  men  of  small  means,  among  whom 
\he  standard  of  learning  is  very  high,  and  who  forsake' 
all  social  pleasures  to  devote  themselves  to  their  calling, 
is  above  all  praise.  The  result  is  that  religious  knowl- 
edge is  widely  spread  through  the  community,  that  the 
churches  are  well  filled  with  people  of  all  classes,  and 
that  the  level  of  preaching  is  very  high.  To  the  illiterate 
who  have  no  time  to  read  in  the  week — the  artisan  in  the 
town,  or  the  peasant  in  the  country — the  Sunday  sermon 
is  the  one  spiritual  and  intellectual  treat  of  the  week, 
and  they  would  look  upon  it  as  a  grievance  if  it  were  to 
last  much  less  than  an  hour  !  * 

Confirmation  is  a  solemn  event  in  a  k''"1's  life,  marking, 
as  it  does  in  Holland,  the  transition  from  girlhood  into 
womanhood,  the  close  of  school-room  life,  and  the  en- 
trance into  a  new  world  in  which  she  henceforth  becomes 
a  responsible  person.  She  must  now  make  her  own  life. 
For  most  girls  the  path  is  traced.  They  go  into  society, 
they  assist  their  mothers  in  the  management  of  the  house- 
hold. Some  continue  their  studies,  take  up  a  fresh 
language,  such  as  Italian,  or,  if  they  have  a  special  talent 
for  music  or  painting,  now  devote  more  time  to  it.  Those 
who  from  principle  or  taste  do  not  care  for  balls  and 
parties  undertake  charitable  work,  Sunday-school  teach- 
ing, visiting  the  poor,  or,  when  they  are  old  enough,  hos- 
pital nursing,  A  young  lady  is  now  at  the  head  of  the 
Deaconess   House   at   The    Hague,       Another   lady   is 


*  The  late  Queen  of  Holland  said  to  a  clergyman  (or  whom  she  had  a 
great  regard,  that  if  he  would  but  shorten  his  sermons  she  would  like 
oftener  to  ciime  and  hear  him.  He  replied  that  he  was  very  sorry,  but 
that  his  congrej;aiiun  would  not  allow  hint. 


superintendent  of  a  hospital  at  Groningen.     A  third  has 
the  direction  of  the  children's  hospital  at  Amsterdam. 

But  this  already  requires  a  certain  amount  of  experi- 
ence, and  the  younger  girls,  of  course,  remain  under  their 
parents'  wings.  The  position  of  girls  in  Holland  and 
in  England  is  very  much  the  same.  They  have  the 
same  liberties  and  the  same  restraints.  They  do  not 
walk  alone  in  the  towns,  or  travel  or  go  into  society 
alone  ;  but  as  in  Dutch  society  people  all  know  each 
other,  and  many  have  known  each  other  always,  the  in- 
tercourse is  very  free  and  unconventional.  The  girls 
are  not  in  a  hurry  to  marry.  They  seldom  marry  except 
from  love,  and  marriages  as  a  rule  are  happy.  As  fort- 
unes and  titles  are  equally  shared  by  all  the  children  of 
the  family,  there  is  no  rush  after  an  elder  son.  Holland 
has  changed  less  within  the  last  centuries  than  most 
countries,  and  what  a  French  writer  says  of  the  Dutch 
women  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  still  true.  Speaking 
of  the  simplicity  and  frugality  of  Dutch  habits  in  those 
days,  he  says  : 

A  cetie  Scole,  la  fidelity  conjugale  s'6tait  entretenu  ct  ^parg- 
nait  !c  spectacle  dcs  d^sordres  domestiqucs  si  fr^uents  aillcurs 
....  L'ind^pendance  n'^tail  laisstie  aux  jeunes  filles  que  pour 
rechercher  le  manage,  et  une  fois  marines,  satisfaites  de  I'autorit^ 
qui  leur  ('tail  laiss^e  dans  Icurs  maisons,  elles  ne  connaissaient 
plus  d'autres  inclinations  que  les  affections  domestiqucs  .... 
Les  habitudes  de  vie  stdentaire  entretenaicrt,  comme  un  culte 
dotnestique,  les  sentiments  de  fainille.  Dans  I'un  dcs  tableaux 
du  temps,  deux  femmes  sont  assises  ;  la  vieille  mtre  4coute,  la 
plus  jcuiie  lit  la  Bible ;  cntre  elles  I'enfant  don  dans  le  berceau, 
Le  pd re  est  absent,  mais  voici  sa  place  qui  est  rfeserv^au  foyer, 
et  c'est  avec  confiance  que  son  retour  est  attendu.  II  semble 
qu'on  dise.  en  p6n6lrant  du  regard  entrc  ces  murs  om^s  sans 
faste,  ^clairts  par  I'itre  qui  fiamboie :  "  Le  bonheur  est  li."  * 

Many  questions  that  agitate  women  in  England  have 
no  place  in  Dutch  life.  If  you  ask  a  Dutch  woman 
whether  she  has  any  grievances,  she  will  look  at  you  in 
bewilderment  at  first,  and  the  next  moment  burst  out 
laughing.  There  is  no  demand  for  the  sufl^rage,  there  is 
no  canvassing  at  elections,  and  Dutch  women  are  in  no 
way  actively  mixed  in  political  life.  The  university 
career  is  open  to  them.  No  law  prevents  their  obtain- 
ing degrees,  but  not  above  a  half  a  dozen — if  as  many — 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity.  Though  the  men 
do  not  put  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  girls  they  do  not  encourage  it,  but  rather  depre- 
cate learning  in  a  woman.  There  is  one  female  doctor 
of  medicine  at  Amsterdam,  A  woman  is  Conservator 
of  the  Natural  History  Collection  at  Utrecht,  and  another 
has  been  appointed  in  the  same  capacity  at  Haarlem.  A 
woman  on  the  platform  is  a  rara  avis.  The  Dutch  dis- 
like their  women  taking  part  in  public  aflfairs,  and  the 
women  themselves  have  an  innate  shrinking  from  pub- 
licity and  sensation.  They  are  not  as  ambitious,  and  do 
not  take  as  high  a  flight  as  the  woiren  in  England,  partly 
because  the  struggle  for  existence  is  less  severe,  and  partly 
because  there  is  not  the  same  stimulus  as  in  a  big  coun- 
try.    Dutch  ladies,  married  or  single,  sit  on  councils  of 

•  l.efL'vre  I'untalis.  Jean  de  Witt,  i.  p.  ao,  33. 
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■orphanages^  they  did  in  ihc  days  of  Ftan»  l^als,  of  in- 
dn&trUI  srhooU,and  of  vnrt»itsolh«r  iiscfiil  and  charitable 
^nstituitons  such  .is  the  KeJ  CroKs.  which  Was  btely 
-started  a  nuTsin;;  insdiute  at  The  Hague.  A  *ery  cul- 
tivated lady,  who  is  an  excellent  Spanish  scholar,  is  the 
foiil  of  the  Hutch  association  for  evangelizing  Spain. 

Rut  the  hearth  is  still  the  Hutch  wcjTn;iii'H  »anctiiHTy. 
and  she  is  loth  to  leave  the  saered  iirc  lo  take  care  of 
itself.  To  the  Dutch  the  word  home  is  more  than  a  name. 
They  seldom  live  abroad  if  they  can  help  it.  Those 
who  have  a  country  house  spend  their  duinmcrs  in  the 
eountry  and  their  winiers  in  the  town,  for  the  season  is 
in  the  winter  and  it  is  over  at  Easter.  Others  go,  per- 
haps, for  a  month  or  two  in  the  summer  to  be  braced  in 
the  Swiss  mountains,  but  they  are  sedentary  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  Like  the  mother  who  is  spe- 
<ij|ly  fond  of  the  child  that  has  given  her  a  ^reat  deal 
of  trouble,  they  love  their  country  all  ihc  more  because 
they  have  had  to  reclaim  it  from  the  sea,  and  have 
had  to  fighT  so  hard  for  its  independence.  In  the  ab- 
-sence  of  mountains  they  love  ihcir  ever  shifting  eloud 
scenery,  the  wide  horiions  with  radiant  sunsets,  the  un- 
dulating tracts  of  purple  heather,  the  meadows  with 
graiing  cattle  where  the  stork  ranges  undisturbed.  They 
love  their  snow-white  buckwheat  fields,  their  woods  of 
(all  beeches,  the  large  expanses  of  water  wiieie  every 
thing  is  reflected,  and  thai  subdued  mellow  atmosphere 
■which  Rives  so  much  expression  to  the  simplest  land- 
scape, and  which  has  inspired  one  of  ihe  greatest  schools 
ci  painting  in  the  world. 

Among  those  of  an  older  generation  there  is  always  a 
tendency  to  praise  the  good  old  times  at  the  expense  of 
the  present,  and  to  believe  that  things  were  better  in 
their  day.  Those  who  now  look  back  on  their  own  girl- 
hood think  that  they  were  both  less  spoilt  and  less 
independent  than  the  present  generation.  They  had 
more  respect  fur  authority,  and  still  believed  their  elders 
Inew  better  than  themselves.  They  had  greater  cnihu- 
uasni,  more  illusions,  and  perhaps  higher  aspirations  and 
ideals.  The  critical  spirit  of  the  age  had  not  damped 
their  hero-worship.  They  had  a  craving  for  knowledge; 
but  in  spite  of  all  their  parents  could  do,  feaule  edttca- 
lion  in  those  days  was  nut  organized  as  it  is  now,  and 
the  girls  of  the  present  day  have  privileges  which  ihey 
had  not.  Are  the  girls  of  to-day  mure  developed,  not 
only  intelleciualty,  but  in  those  ((uatities  of  tlie  mind 
and  heart  which  give  life  its  color,  its  charm,  and  its 
usefulness* 

Dutch  girlhood  in  its  most  attractive  form  is  at  present 
typified  in  the  I'lincess  IVilhelraina,  the  heiress  lo  the 
Dutch  throne.  On  August  31,  1889,  she  completed  her 
ninth  year,  and  every  year  endears  her  more  to  Ihc  Dutch 
people.  Her  biriliday,  Princess's  Day,  as  it  is  called,  is 
a  day  of  rejoicing  all  over  the  country.  Vlag^  are  dis- 
played, orange  ribbons  or  Howcrs  arc  worn,  anil  there 
are  popular  games  and  illuminations  ;  htit  it  is  the  hap- 
piest day  of  all  for  the  children,  who  arc  specially  thought 
«f  and  treated — for  is  not  their  princess  one  of  ihcm .'  h 
has  been  a  great  sorrow  to  the  Dutch  nation  Co  see  the 
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male  heirs  of  their  beloved  House  of  Or-mge  one  by  one 
find  an  untimely  grave.  But  the  women  of  that  great 
house  have  shown  no  less  remarkable  qualities  than  the 
men  ever  since  the  doys  of  Juliana  Van  Stolberg,  the 
pious  mother  of  Wilham  the  Silent,  and  of  a  whole  race 
of  heroes.  With  their  hopes  fixed  on  their  young  prin- 
cess, the  Dutch  people  look  with  confidence  to  the  future. 
— EtigUtfi  III.  .Ifagasim. 


The  iStatc  Churrh  of  (>ermtia)-. 

VY    rRA.VKLIX    E.    E.    ItAMILTOK. 

The  result  of  the  Pritssian  Landtag  elections  marks 
an  increase  in  the  influence  of  the  National  Liberal 
I'arty,  in  so  far  as  it  is  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
the  .State  Church,  Shortly  before  the  elections  the 
various  political  parlies  gave  forth  the  programmes 
which  the  people  were  asked  to  support.  A%  one  of  the 
greatest  political  questions  which  the  German  people 
are  now  called  upon  lo  answer  is  the  relation  of  the 
Church  to  the  Slate,  the  Church  questions  assumed  pc< 
culiar  prominence  in  the  elections. 

The  programme  of  the  National  Liberal  Party,  the 
most  determined  and  outspoken  of  all  that  were  pub- 
lished, was  ominous.  It  ran  as  follows:  "We  have 
gladly  ro-opcrated  in  assuring  to  the  Evangelical 
Church  a  greater  power  of  ijdependent  action  and  a 
freer  progression  in  common  with  the  laity.  We  will  be 
ever  ready  to  agree  to  the  juit  wishes  and  needs  of  the 
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Church  in  so  far  as  the  State  is  called  upon  to  take 
action.  But  we  will  also  in  the  fudire  oppose  with  de- 
termination all  efforts  to  found  an  internal  hierarchical 
power  within  the  Evangelical  Church,  and  to  loosen  the 
historical  union  of  the  Church  with  the  State  suprem- 
acy. We  will,  however,  be  prepared  to  oppose  the 
subordination  of  the  evangelical  freedom  of  communion 
to  the  will  of  an  overruling  central  power,  and  to  bring 
partial  aims'  to  the  exclusive  power  in  the  Evangelical 
Church  of  the  people."  "  This  programme,"  says  the 
Deutsdi-EvangelUche  Blatter,  "  we  must  tiiankfully  greet 
as  a  true  advance." 

What  this  programme,  if  followed  out,  may  succeed 
in  accomplishing,  it  is  at  present  difficult  to  say,  but 
that  it  is  destined  to  gain  ground  for  the  National 
Liberal  Party  is  already  assured.  But  what  is  the  Na- 
tional Liberal  Party  of  Germany  in  the  Church  ;  and 
how  is  the  Church  to  be  "affected  in  its  relations  to  the 
State  by  the  success  or  the  failure  of  that  party  ?  These 
are  questions  difficult  to  answer.  They  are  questions, 
however,  so  necessary  for  us  all  to  comprehend,  whether 
answered  or  not,  that  a  few  words  first  as  to  the  history 
of  the  State  Church  of  dermany  will  be  needed. 

When  the  promoters  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany 
were  forced  to  a[)peal  to  the  German  princes  for  aid  in 
the  movement,  they  there  and  then  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  present  relation  of  Church  and  State.  A  bitter 
and  prolonged  dissension  within  the  Protestant  Church, 
not  unnaturally,  followed  the  Reformation,  The  Thirty 
Years'  AVar,  ending  in  1648,  first  gave  to  the  various 
Church  factions  in  Germany  the  right  of  separate,  rec- 
ognized existence.  Until  1817,  however,  the  two  great 
parties  of  Protestantism  in  Germany  were  not  allowed 
the  freedom  of  communion  in  common.  But  in  that 
year  Frederick  William  the  Third,  of  Prussia,  being  of 
one  party,  the  Reformed  Calvinist,  and  his  queen  of 
the  other,  the  Lutheran,  finding  tliis  condition  of  affairs 
onerous,  combined  the  two  factions  by  a  State  decree. 
In  1842  Frederick  William  the  Fourth,  his  son,  com- 
bined all  the  patties  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ger- 
many into  one  great  Church,  called  the  Evangelical 
Church,  to  be  closely  related  to  the  State  and  to  be 
henceforth  under  its  protection.  Although  the  various 
Church  parties  were  thus  ostensibly  united,  there  re- 
mained within  the  Church  four  leading  factions  which 
in  their  separation  are  still  distinctly  marked.  These 
are  known  as  the  Lutherans,  the  Conservatives,  the 
Middles,  and  the  Liberals, 

The  Church  thus  formed  in  Prussia  is  the  so-called 
State  Church  of  Prussia,  The  State  Church  of  Prussia, 
however,  is  itself  subdivided  into  nine  sections,  corre- 
sponding to  the  nine  old  provinces  of  Prussia,  and  over 
each  provincial  section  there  ii  placed  a  provincial 
president.  What  obtains  in  Prussia  is  true  of  all  the 
other  kingdoms  and  States  of  the  German  Empire — 
each  kingdom  and  State,  even  the  city  of  Frankfort, 
possesses  its  own  State  Church,  looking  to  the  State 
ruler  as  its  head.  As  the  emperor,  however,  is  the 
central  figure  of  the  empire,  so  is  he   also  the  centra! 


figure  of  the  Church,  He  is  recognized  as  the 
Summus  Episcopus.  We  may  thus  realize  in  how  far  the 
Imperial  Government  is  functionally  related  to  the 
Church.  The  emperor  looks  upon  the  continuance  of 
his  headship  as  a  personal  questioning  of  the  strength- 
eningof  his  imperial  power.  The  kings  of  Prussia  have 
always  done  much  to  aid  the  Church,  realizing  that  with 
its  success  the  State  power  of  Prussia  is  closely  con- 
cerned. Prince  Bismarck  is  bitterly  opposed  to  any 
separation  whatever  of  State  and  Church,  and  deems 
any  attempt  at  such  separation  as  an  attempt  at  weaken- 
ing the  imperial  power. 

In  several  of  the  Rhine  provinces  and  in  the  East,  as 
in  Posen,  and  in  Silesia,  it  is  certain  that  the  success  of 
the  Church  is  identical  with  the  success  of  the  empire. 
The  imperial  power,  therefore,  is  often  felt  very  dis- 
tinctly and  not  always  pleasantly  in  the  Church  relations 
of  those  provinces.  One  reason  why  the  emperor,  and 
particularly  Prince  Bismarck,  is  opposed  to  the  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State  (it  is  said  by  the  ex- Chancellor's 
enemies)  is  because  it  is  feared  that  if  the  Protestant 
Church  is  free,  it,  too,  will  cause  many  of  the  troubles 
for  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Germany  is 
now  responsible.  This  claim,  however,  even  if  true, 
could  only  be  a  reason  secondary  to  that  of  the  great 
desire  to  strengthen  the  imperial  power.  In  reality  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Germany  now  enjoys  inter- 
nally much  greater  freedom  than  the  Protestant  Church, 
although  exceptionally  it  is  made  to  feel  unmistakably 
the  iron  hand  of  the  empire.  With  these  considerations 
in  mind,  therefore,  we  can  realize  how,  when  the 
Liberals,  openly  or  covertly,  urge  the  separation  of 
State  and  Church,  they  are  thought  by  the  stalwart 
Imperialists  to  offer  a  menance  to  the  imperial  power. 

To  gain  a  clearer  view  of  the  more  intimate  relations 
of  Church  and  State,  however,  we  must  examine  the 
Church  itself  and  see  in  how  far  its  administration  is  in- 
dependent, and  in  how  far  it  is  dependent  upon  State 
authority.  About  fifteen  years  ago  the  establishment  of 
the  synods  gave  a  new  phase  to  Church  administration 
in  Germany,  and  since  that  time  the  synods  have  been 
the  means  employed  almost  exclusively  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Church  affairs.  That  the  synods,  however, 
which  in  reality  represent  the  people,  might  be  counter- 
balanced in  their  action,  a  Minister  of  Public  Worship 
was  appointed  by  the  emperor  to  exercise  in  certain 
particulars  absolute  control  over  the  Church.  Thus,  no 
church  can  be  built  or  church  land  sold  without  the 
consent  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship.  The  min- 
ister, moreover,  is  empowered  independently  to  appoint 
certain  church  officials,  as,  for  example,  professors  of 
theology.  In  these  and  other  minor  particulars  the  s>'n- 
ods  are  powerless.  A  notable  case  in  the  exercise  of 
the  appointing  power  of  the  minister  was  the  recent  ap- 
pointment of  Dr.  Harnack  to  the  faculty  of  Berlin  Uni- 
versity. The  synods  from  the  first  opposed  his  appoint- 
ment, but  the  minister  persisting,  the  strife,  becoming 
partisan,  was  loud  and  bitter.  Many  of  the  leading, 
journals  engaged  in  the  controversy,  some  espousing  one 
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side,  oilti-rs  the  other  side.  The  minister  siiibbornly 
conlirmtfd  Harnack's  appoint ment,  saying  that  if  he 
bad  b«n  fitted  to  Utiurc  several  years  at  Marburg  he 
waH  Aticd.  to  lecture  at  t3erlin. 

'Iliere  are  four  classes  of  synods,  known  as  the  pa- 
rochial synod,  the  disirict  synod,  the  ]irovincinl  synod, 
and  the  upper  con»iMory.  TIic  luroiliial  synod  \% 
mode  up  of  all  members  of  the  p;in»h  by  birth,  except 


targcx  body  of  clergymen  and  laymen  elected  from  the 
provincial  synods.  In  all  affairs  of  great  moment  in  the 
Cliurch  the  consent  of  tlie  upper  consistory  must  be  ob- 
tained. 

Thus  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship  and  the  s>-nods 
conjoinlly  form  ihe  adtninistrative  body  of  the  Church. 
By  llicm  the  various  pastors  receive  their  appointments, 
except  In  those  special  cases  where  the  Appointing  power 
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>sc  wno  are  expressly  excluded  for  some  distinct 
eason,  as,  fnr  example,  that  of  being  a  Roman  Caih- 
:.or  for  remisi^ness  in  payinj^  tlieCiuiitli  tax.  Elected 
representatives  from  the  parochial  synods  form  the  dis- 
rict  synods,  from  which  in  turn  representatives  are 
iosen  lofonn  the  provincial  synods.  The  highest  synod, 
railed  ihc  upper  consisiory,  is  made  up  of  a  president 
— commonly  a  lawj-er — with  five  other  lawyers  and  cter- 
(ymea  as  council,  appointed  by  the  emperor,  and  the 


is  in  the  hands  of  patrons  (it  not  unfrcquently  happens 
that  a  Roman  Catholic  patron  controls  a  Protestant  ap- 
pointment and  a  Protestant  patron  a  Roman  Catholic 
appointment),  or  where  the  church  ia  so  unimportant  as 
to  be  permitted  to  choose  its  own  pastor.  The  emperor 
himself  appoints  ihe  various  court  preachers. 

The  salariesof  the  clergy  are  regulated  by  law.  'I'hisi* 
true  of  both  Proiestants  and  Catholics.  Thcfirst  year's  sal- 
ary isi.Soo  marks  (four  marks  to  ihedollar).  From  i.Soo 
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marks  the  salary  in  five  years  advances  to  3,600  marks, 
which  is  the  limit.  The  legal  salary,  however,  is  ihe  mini- 
mum, for  the  larger  appointments  voluntarily  pay  much 
larger  salaries.  But  this  rate  is  fixed  by  law  and  is 
provided  for  by  the  rental  of  lands  which  are  attached 
to  each  church  for  the  purpose.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic clergy,  because  they  are  unmarried,  receive  smaller 
salaries,  ranging  from  1,500  to  3,000  marks.  These 
salaries,  although  small,  represent  the  least  that  a 
clergyman  receives,  and  are  therefore  hardly  a  fair  cri- 
terion of  the  actual  salaries.  Many  attractive  induce- 
ments, moreover,  are  now  offered  to  young  men  to  enter 
the  ministry  as  a  profession  which  were  not  o!ier°d 
several  years  ago. 

It  seems,  however,  to  be  the  present  policy  -t  kee'5 
the  number  of  pastors  in  the  cities  less  than  it  ofL-'iT  to 
be.  Thus,  Berlin, one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  th-  world, 
is  probably  the  city  most  poorly  supplied  with  ministers 
and  churches,  in  the  ratio  of  its  population,  in  all  Europe. 
There  are  in  Berlin,  altogether,  including  chapels  and 
missions,  only  forty  churches,  served  by  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pastors.  The  rate  of  increase  in  the  city's  popu- 
lation by  births  alone  ought  to  call  for  the  building  of 
two  churches  each  year,  whereas  in  reality  there  is 
almost  no  increase  either  in  the  number  of  churches  or 
in  the  number  of  church  members.  The  time  of  the 
present  clergymen  is  almost  wholly  occupied  in  attend- 
ance upon  funerals,  baptisms,  and  marriages.  Here,  it 
seems,  ought  to  be  a  living  opportunity  for  some  other 
Protestant  Church  than  the  State  Church.  The  people, 
however,  are  very  loth  to  join  any  other  church  denom- 
ination.  It  happens,  therefore,  that  the  most  strenuous 
efforts  upon  the  part  of  the  Methodist  Church  and  of 
the  Baptist  Church  have  only  resulted  within  the  city  in 
a  membership  for  the  former  of  four  hundred  and  for 
the  latter  of  eleven  hundred. 

The  liberals  see  much  in  the  State  Church  as  at 
present  constituted  which  they  claim  ought  to  be  re- 
formed. They  claim  that  it  is  crippled  and  inefficient 
from  too  close  dependence  upon  the  State,  and  demand 
for  the  Church,  as  a  necessity,  greater  independent  free- 
dom of  development.  The  liberals,  however,  are  the 
lineal  descendants  of  the  rationalists  of  the  last 
century,  a  school  of  thinkers  who  almost  succeeded  in 
choking  Protestantism  in  Germany  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  they  are  therefore  regarded  by  their  op- 
ponents with  some  suspicion.  Notwithstanding  their 
questionable  antecedents,  they  at  present  have  much 
that  is  true  behind  them.  Bolder  than  the  other  parlies, 
they  plainly  demand  a  looser  relation  between  State  and 
Church,  while  claiming  at  the  same  time  to  seek  the 
preservation  of  the  great  historical  union  of  Church  and 
State  based  upon  the  Augsburg  Confession. 

Thus  matters  stand.  Although  the  last  election  re- 
sulted in  the  choice  of  several  very  pure-minded,  able 
men,  who  have  the  good  of  the  (.;hurch  at  heart,  the 
custom  of  electing  lawyers  to  the  upper  consistory 
simply  in  order  that  they  may  oppose  the  clergyman  has 
by  no  means  yet  been  abandoned. 


The  strained  relations,  moreover,  at  present  existing 
between  the  Protestants  and  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
Germany  are  becoming  more  and  more  enigmatical,  and 
render  the  position  of  the  State  Church  even  more  com- 
plicated and  unsatisfactory  to  both  clergy  and  people. 
Many  enemies  of  Prince  Bismarck  claim  that  these  rela- 
tions are  mainly  the  result  of  his  machinations.  This 
claim,  from  all  that  can  be  learned,  is  far  from  the 
truth.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  such  a  claim  could 
have  gained  credence.  Prince  Bismarck's  relations 
with  the  Vatican  need  no  such  double  dealing  to  sup- 
port them,  while  his  consolidation  policy  hardly  calls  for 
a  disintegration  of  his  own  State,  in  which  seven  million 
.'f  his  own  countrj'men  are  Roman  Catholics.  A  more 
cogent  reason  might  be  given  in  the  efforts  of  the  Pope 
to  free  himself  from  his  present  humiliating  attitude  to- 
ward King  Humbert  of  Italy,  The  result  of  such 
efforts  is  becoming  more  and  more  clearly  defined. 
The  last  convention  of  the  German  Catholics  at  Free- 
burg,  seconded  by  the  assembly  of  Prussian  bishops  at 
Fulda,  passed  resolutions  "denouncing  the  recent 
Italian  legislation  making  it  penal  to  agitate  for  any 
change  in  the  territorial  constitution  of  the  existing 
kingdom  of  Italy,  or  to  insist  on  the  necessity  to  the 
Pope  of  'a  city  to  himself."*  It  is  said  now-  that,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Vatican,  conventions  are  to 
be  held  in  every  country  in  Europe  to  demand  of  the 
German  government  to  intercede  with  Italy  in  behalf  of 
the  Pope.  How  such  interference  is  regarded  by  the  Ger- 
man  State  Church  may  be  judged  by  the  renewed  uncom- 
promising hostility  of  the  latter  toward  ultra-raontanism. 

To  what,  then,  can  we  ascribe  the  increasing  uneasi- 
ness of  the  State  Church  of  Germany  in  its  desire  for 
greater  freedom  and  the  growing  opposition  of  the 
German  Protestant  people,  as  represented  by  it,  toward 
Roman  Catholicism  ?  It  certainly  is  not  Prince  Bis- 
marck who  would  claim  the  questionable  honor  of  a 
condition  of  aifairs  so  opposed  to  his  avowed  policy. 
Nor  can  such  a  momentous  opposition  be  classed  witK 
the  narrow  prejudices  which  are  at  the  base  of  the 
German  anti-semitic  movement.  One  must  search 
deeper  even  than  in  the  worldly  ambitions  of  the  Papal 
chair.  A  movement  which  is  of  a  people  holds  deeper 
interests  than  these. 

Count  Berenstorff,  President  of  the  International 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  in  a  recent  address 
before  the  American  students  in  Berlin,  claimed  em- 
phatically that  the  one  cause  and  the  only  cause  is  the 
awakening  of  a  new  religious  interest  in  Germany, 
which  is  destined  again  to  move  Protestantism  to  its 
center. — Central  Christian  Advocate. 


The  Struggle  with  Rome  In  Germany. 

Germany  is  the  historic  battle  ground  of  Protestant- 
ism and  Romanism.  The  land  of  Luther  has  been  not 
only  the  seat  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  but  practically 
also  has   been  the    scene   of  a  struggle  covering  more 
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than  three  cenluries  between  the  principles  of  the  two 
great  conlcssiotisfor  the  control  of  the  heart  and  mind  of 
ihc  pcopl«.  There  have  lieen  truces  and  periodic  lulls  of 
battle,  occasioiiiil  changes  uf  tactics  and  shijtin^s  of  the 
lines,  but  peace,  ncvct.  Since  the  Jesuitic  counter- 
rcfonnation  at  \\\<  turn  of  the  sixtecnili  and  seventeenth 
ceniuties,  when  Geimany  from  being  nine  tenths  Frot- 
eitant  became  tine  tliird  Roman  Catholic,  the  authori- 
lit*  of  th«  latter  Cliurch  have  not  rc*le<1  in  their 
endeavors  to  win  back  to  the  Church  of  error  ihc  fair 
Teutonic  1itnd<>.  While  recognising  in  (icrmany  a  bill, 
wark  of  Protentantinm  lo  such  an  extent  thai  Cardinal 
Antonelli,  when  he  heard  of  the  victoriesof  1 8;oand  1S7 1, 
exclaimed  in  dismay,  "  The  world  is  coining  to  an  end!  " 
ycl  the  attacks  on  this  bulwark  have  only  been  re- 
doubled. 

The  present  method  and  manner  of  londitrling  this 
warfare  is  extremely  unique  and  nuvel.  and  illustrates 
anew  the  wondt-rful  adaiitability  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy-  to  the  surroundings  and  the  exiycneies  of  the 

ic.  The  matter  in  hand  isaUo  of  peculiar  interest  to 
Americans,  as  it  is  a  public  secret  that  nowhere  else 
are  more  tsangiline  hopes  entertained  uf  a  final  victory 
for  Roman  Catholicism  than  in  our  own  fair  land.  Nip- 
|H>ld,  professor  in  Jena,  and  one  of  the  best  of  specialists 
on  the  Roman  Catholic  question,  recognizes  this  dan- 
ger, and  in  his  refenl  masterly  survey  of  the  uiodcrn 
literature  of  that  Church,  called  "  Kaiholisch  oder 
Jcsuitisch?"  has  drawn  particular  attention  to  this 
fact. 

Characteristic  of  the  modern  Romisli  strugt;le  are  the 
studied  efforts  made  to  influence  public  opinion  in  favor 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  While  nothinj;  is  more  ablior- 
rent  to  the  genius  of  that  l.'hurch  than  an  appeal  to  the 
judgment  of  the  i>cople.  yet  when  such  a  judgment 
can  be  manipulated  by  those  in  authority  for  their  own 
ends  and  aims,  tradition  yields  to  advantage.  The 
Oiurch  has  clearly  learned  to  understand  the  value  of 
public  opinon,  and  is  determined  lo  modify  thia  opinion 
for  tt«  purposes.  The  now  so  popular  Catholic  con- 
gresses, which  have  in  recent  months  been  held  in 
Austria,  France.  Spain,  Belgium.  Switzerland,  Holland. 
ngUnd,  and  America,  arc  pec«liaHy  a  Uextnan  inven- 
ion,  wheie  not  only  national  assemMiesof  thisnort  have 
tieen  held,  but  also  smaller  territorial  conventions  in 
)lTcat  number,  where,  with  great  display  and  determi- 
nation, the  demands  of  Rome  arc  published  l'>  the 
world. 

Hand   in  hand  with   tliese  endeavors  are  those  made 

Ilhroiish  the  prc*s,  The  whole  Roman  Catholic  press  of 
miany  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  so.ca!led 
'ugmtinus  I'erdn,  which  supplies  the  local  press 
roughout  the  empire  with  editorials  and  correspond- 
ence in  a  manner  agreeable  lo  tho^ie  in  authority.  As 
the  resolutions  and  demands  of  the  congresses  arc 
usually  ]>rc|>arcd  beforehand,  as  is  apgiarcnt  from  the 
almost  verl>al  agreement  of  the  resolutions  of  at^em- 
bites  held  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  each  other, 
it  is  plain  that  both  press  and  public  opinion,  as  voiced 


by  the  assemblies,  present  the  apiwnrance  of  a  thor- 
ough unanimity  and  the  impetus  of  widely  extended 
oneness  of  mind  and  purpose.  In  the  nature  of  the 
case  opposition  within  their  own  ranks  is  viriiially  an 
impossibility.  Over  against  the  world  wilhotit  Rome 
thus  presents  a  «olid  phalanx  of  men  and  measures, 
and  this  solidity,  in  the  n.-iture  of  the  case,  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  a  powerful  factor  and  force  in  public 
thought. 

Practically  the  same  ends  and  methods  prevail  in  an- 
other depanment,  in  which  the  claims  of  Roman  t'athol- 
icism  arc  little  short  of  sensational.  To  all  intents  and 
purpo&cs  the  development  of  life  and  thought  h;is  been 
iHidcr  Protcstani  control  since  the  era  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. Progress  and  research  in  their  positive  features 
have  been  an  outgrowth  of  Protestant  principles,  while 
Koman  Catholicism  has  confmed  itself  in  adapting  itself 
as  bc»t  it  coidd  to  Ihc  ideas  and  ideals  of  the  modern 
world.  It  is  now  proposed  tochange  all  this  and  to  bring 
modern  research  and  thought  into  subjection  to  Koine. 
The  keynote  of  this  movement  was  given  by  Janssen  in  his 
Iliilory  of  the  GermaHs,  in  which  he  made  it  his  object 
to  show  thai  the  Reformation  was  in  reality  the  greatest 
calamity  that  ever  befell  Christendom,  and  that  it  has 
been  the  source  from  which  have  flowed  all  the  evils 
that  have  befallen  the  Church,  the  Slate,  and  so- 
ciety ever  since.  The  le«son  of  history  is  accordingly 
this  :  that  the  panarea  for  all  these  ills  is  a  return  lo 
Rome. 

This  line  of  thought  has  been  eagerly  taken  up  in 
other  dcpartmentt  until  now  Roman  Catholic  scholar- 
ship and  literature  have  but  one  end  and  object;  namely, 
of  reconstructing  learned  investigation,  the  science  and 
thought  in  general  in  majortm  Roma  ^loriam.  A  mag- 
nificent critique  of  the  Jesuitic  means  through  which  it 
is  altempted  lo  .tecure  this  object  is  found  in  Ihc  work 
of  Nippuld  nieniiuned  above.  Naturally,  such  a  course 
of  procedure  has  aroused  Protestantism.  It  has  resulted 
in  the  organization  of  the  *' Ei'ange/iie/ter  BhiuI"  now  only 
three  years  old,  hut  numbering  more  than  sixty  thousand 
members,  mostly  professional  men  throughout  (iermany, 
the  aim  of  the  association  being  "  lo  fighl  Rome  with  pen 
and  tongue."  It  is  doing  splendid  work,  the  literature 
it  publishes  being  the  best  issued  on  the  inter-denomi- 
national problem,  much  uf  it  being  discussions  uf  prin- 
ciples and  methods  that  have  any  thing  but  a  local 
importante  merely.  .-Ml  Protestant  Germany,  with  the 
exception  of  the  most  pronounced  confessional  schools 
of  thought,  are  united  in  this  work  of  resisting  the  aggres- 
siveness of  the  Roman  Catholic  faction.  The  struggle 
is  having  a  splendid  reflex  action  on  the  Protestants 
ihemsclvc*  in  making  them  more  deeply  conscious  of 
their  spiritual  possessions,  for  the  retention  of  which 
it  \%  a  mailer  of  the  grcate&t  importance  to  defend 
thcmseUes  against  their  would-be  dcspoilers.  Recent 
Church  developments  in  Germany  arc  exceedingly  in* 
tere.sting  and  instructive  at  present  ;  they  present  an 
unuaily  clear  object  lesson  for  many  who  arc  not  Ger- 
mans.— Germameus,  in  AVrc  York  OAsenvr. 
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The  Baptists  of  Berlin. 

BY    GEORGE     C.     LORIMER,     D.D. 

During  my  recent  visit  to  the  capital  of  Germany  I 
was  pleasantly  enterlained  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Scheve, 
pastor  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church,  from  whom  I 
gathered  many  interesting  facts  regarding  our  cause  in 
that  city.  It  is  well  known,  doubtless,  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Berlin  numbers  one  and  one  half  millions,  but  it 
may  not  be  as  well  known  that  there  is  only  accommo- 
dation in  all  ecclesiastical  edifices — both  Protestant  and 
Catholic — for  fifty  thousand  people  ;  that  is,  suppose 
all  domestics  in  the  metropolis  were  suddenly  possesswl 
with  the  desire  to  attend  church  they  could  not  be  ac- 
commodated by  at  least  ten  thousand  sittings.  It  is 
rumored  that,  among  the  other  reforms  inaugurated  by 
the  young  emperor,  he  has  directed  the  building  of  a 
number  of  churches  to  accommodate  the  masses.  We 
trust  that  it  is  so,  but  at  present  there  are  only  eighteen 
established  churches — that  is,  Lutheran — and  three 
Catholic,  in  the  entire  community. 

In  view  of  this  condition  of  affairs  the  Baptist  cause 
is  in  a  most  hopeful  and  flourishing  condition.  We  have 
two  regularly  constituted  and  self-supporting  churches, 
the  Second  numbering  about  700  members  and  pos- 
sibly as  many  in  the  First.  We  have  14  mission  sta- 
tions within  the  limits  of  the  city  and  from  14  to  16 
Sunday-schools,  having  in  them  a  goodly  portion  of  the 
40,000  children  who  are  reported  to  attend  Sunday- 
schools  attached  to  the  various  churches  of  the  city. 
The  buildings  owned  by  the  Second  Church,  which  I 
was  permitted  to  visit,  are  admirably  located  and  of 
considerable  value.  The  brethren  own  in  this  property 
a  number  of  dwelling-houses,  in  the  center  of  which  is 
a  large  gate-way  leading  to  the  church  building  proper, 
which  is  large,  well  arranged,  and  comfortable.  What 
interested  me  especially  was  an  organization  in  connec- 
tion with  this  body  called  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  This 
organization  consists  of  women  who  are  especially  de- 
voted to  ministration  among  the  sick.  They  go  out  and 
nurse  rich  people,  and  the  money  they  receive  for  their 
services  enables  them  to  nurse  poor  people  gratuitously. 
Their  training  is  received  in  the  public  hospital,  and 
they  receive  official  authorization  of  government  to  dis- 
charge the  function  of  nurse.  Of  course,  as  they  go 
from  house  to  house,  caring  for  the  afflicted,  they  are 
taught  to  minister  to  the  soul  as  well  as  to  the  body. 
Their  head-quarters  are  in  the  buildings  owned  by  the 
two  churches ;  a  suite  of  rooms  plainly  furnished, 
presided  over  by  a  matron,  and  where  great  attention 
is  bestowed  on  the  spiritual  education  of  the  Sisters. 
As  I  visited  this  Christian  abode  I  could  not  but  think 
of  our  own  training-school  and  of  the  greatness  of 
the  work  opening  before  the  Woman's  Home  Mission 
Society. 

Rev.  Edward  Scheve  interested  me  very  much  in  the 
concern  felt  by  the  Baptists  of  Berlin  for  the  evangel- 
ization of  the  Cameroon  country  of  West  Africa.  This 
country  passed   from   English  to  (ierman  rule,  and  the 


Baptists  transferred  their  religious  interests  there  for 
forty  thousand  marks  to  the  German  authorities.  The 
Berlin  Baptists  deprecated  this  transfer,  and  offered 
the  society  in  England  to  manage  the  mission  in 
Africa,  but  their  proposals  were  declined.  Still  not 
discouraged,  and  feeling  that  the  cause  in  Africa  has 
claims  on  their  devotion,  and  especially  now  as  the 
country  has  come  under  German  rule,  they  are  send- 
ing out  missionaries  of  their  own,  and  propose  to 
prosecute  the  work  heretofore  conducted  by  the  English 
brethren. —  The  Slandard. 


A  Switzerland  Fair. 

To  one  who  has  never  seen  an  annual  fair  in  a  small 
Swiss  town,  it  is  an  interesting  sight.  Long  before  day- 
light the  tinkling  of  cow-bells  and  the  rumbling  of  pass- 
ing carts  are  mingled  with  our  dreams.  As  we  waken 
we  remember  it  is  the  day  for  the /aire.  We  have  our 
i:a//,  and  start  out  to  see  what  is  going  on  in  the  town. 
A  turn  in  the  crooked  street  brings  us  to  a  lively  scene. 
Up  and  down  the  narrow  street  are  rows  of  cows  and 
oxen  and  bulls  and  sheep  and  goats.  Peasants  in  broad- 
brimmed  felt  hats  and  blouses  of  every  imaginable  shade 
of  blue — from  the  new  linen,  which  is  very  dark  in  color, 
to  the  old,  ragged  stuff,  faded  almost  white — are  walk- 
ing and  bartering,  milking  the  cows  and  patting  the 
oxen.  A  kindly-faced  man  at  one  side  is  watching  over 
a  cart  full  of  little  white  pigs  that  are.  gruntiiig  around 
in  the  straw,  and  tumbling  over  one  another  in  such  a 
funny  way.  Up  comes  an  old  woman,  bare-headed,  but 
with  a  woolen  scarf  about  her  neck,  and  a  bargain  is  begun 
immediately. 

There  seem  to  be  all  kinds  of  cattle  here — big  and 
little,  ugly  and  gentle,  short-homed  and  long-horned, 
some  from  Germany  and  some  from  France,  as  well  as 
from  the  Alps,  but,  with  the  exception  of  one  cow,  one 
goat,  and  the  ten  little  white  pigs,  not  one  animal  is 
as  clean  and  well-kept  as  we  are  accustomed  to  see  them 
at  home.  As  we  look  back  on  the  scene  from  a  respect- 
ful distance  it  is  picturesque,  but  hark  !  what  is  that.' 
Above  the  shouts  of  the  men,  the  lowing  of  the  cattle, 
and  the  tinkling  of  the  cow-bells,  we  hear  something 
that  reminds  us  of  a  calliope.  We  go  in  the  direction 
whence  the  sound  comes.  Groups  of  peasants  throng 
the  next  street ;  we  pass  them,  and  through  an  alley 
catch  glimpses  of  children  gazing  intently  at  something. 
The  music  must  come  from  there,  so  on  we  go  until  we 
are  standing  in  the  old  Fish-Market  Place,  in  the  center 
of  which  is  a  "merry-go-round,"  gayly  ornamented  with 
bright  greens  and  reds  and  tinsel.  Half  a  dozen 
children  and  two  young  peasant  women  are  seated  on 
the  horses  ;  the  black-bearded  proprietor,  standing  up 
stiffly  beside  one  of  them,  and  arrayed  in  a  new  suit  of 
badly-fitting  clothes,  looks  complacently  about  as  they 
all  go  sailing  around  and  around.  In  the  center  a  small 
boy,  whose  head  appears  just  above  the  level  of  the  plat- 
form, is  grinding  out  that   bangy  music,   almost  deafen- 
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iiig  with  its  drums  and  liclls.  At  one  side,  back  of  the 
rows  or  children  who  fonn  an  admiring  circle  around 
the  flying  horses,  is  the  little  green  house  on  wbccis 
vhcrc  resides  the  owner  of  all  this  music  and  Lri^iil- 
ncss.  The  closed  doors  and  the  two  small  square  win- 
dow's draped  with  Ince  curtains  do  not  allow  us  so  mucli 
u  a.  glimpse  of  the  inicrior. 

As  the  flying  horses  slacken  s]>eed,  and  their  riders 
pre{iare  lo  di&niount,  we  turn  back  to  the  Town>Hall 
street,  wlierc  we  thread  our  way  among  the  crowd  of 
peasants  standing  between  the  two  rows  of  roughly* 
built  booths  that  extend  the  entire  len)^li  of  llie  i^treet. 
Coarse  woolen  underwear,  worsted  scarfs  of  gay  colori, 
wooden  shoes,  remnants  of  calicoes  and  ribbons,  these 
fill  many  of  the  stall.t.  As  we  go  by,  a  fat  old  cheese- 
woman  stops  regalitiu  herself  with  hot  soup  outofa  ([ueer 


closely.  Now  we  tome  upon  a  neal  little  girl  ^ittinijbe' 
hind  a  low  table  covered  with  piles  of  squjire^^  and  ob- 
long^s  of  honcy-caVc  (an  inferior  sort  of  gingerbread), 
ornamented  with  pink  and  white  frosting,  and  several 
varieties  of  dubious  looking  candy,  We  wish  we  could 
understand  ^ii/^t'r  when  we  come  to  a  Cheap  Jack  who 
is  standing  on  a  box  to  raise  him  above  the  crowd.  He 
has  such  a  comical  tKi-n-up  nose  and  i  deep  dimple  in 
his  chin  ;  »nd  though  he  never  so  much  as  smiles 
himself,  ihe  crowd  of  peasants  arc  chuckling  :md  laugh- 
ing  around  him  as  he  rattles  away,  equally  amusing 
whether  he  is  trying  to  sell  a  jack-knife  or  a  gilt  w-atcH- 
chain. 

Opposite  is  a  strange  show.  A  shallow  wooden  box 
forms  a  frame  about  four  feet  high  and  three  feet  wide, 
which  seems  to  be  filled  with  machinery  of  some  kind. 
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flat  bowl,  to  invilc  onr  attention  to  her  wares.  She 
ures  us  she  has  the  "most  beautiful  "  cheese  in  the 
market.  She  makes  a  quaint  picture,  leaning  over  the 
table  among  the  huge  triangles  of  pale  yellow  that  arc 
surrounded  by  liltle  greenish  oblong*  of  what  we  sup- 
pose is  goat's  milk  cheese ;  but  llic  odor  of  Swiss  cheese 
is  rather  too  aggressive  for  American  noses,  and  we  pre- 
fer lo  move  farther  down  the  street. 

Farther  along  a  young  man  m  a  white  cap  and  apron 
if  a  cook  is  bawling  out  something  in  an  unintelligible 
■voice.  Abo^■e  his  head  is  a  large  painted  sign,  from 
which  n-e  gather  that  he  is  selling  something  edible. 
The  table  is  covered  with  a  pile  of  what  might  be  liimp> 
of  dried  earth  or  stale  brown  bread.  He  calls  it  Alpen- 
food,  and  keeps  weighing  out  small  ciuantitiesand  doing 
them  up  in  bits  of  newspaper.  It  looks  any  ihing  but 
attractive,  and    wc    do    not   care   to    investigate    more 


As  we  approach  we  see  it  represents  a  coal-mine  in 
operation.  A  man  standing  at  one  side  is  turning  a 
rrank>whirh  puts  in  motion  all  the  little  pup|>cts  and 
wheels  and  hammers,  and  as  he  notices  wc  are  watching 
him  he  is  anxious  to  have  the  machinery  show  offlo  the 
best  Jidvanlage.  To  this  end  he  turns  the  crank  so  rap- 
idly that  the  little  puppets  descending  the  pit  by  a  rope 
go  whizzing  down  with  alarming  speed,  the  tiny,  clank- 
ing hammers  (ly  up  and  down  «o  fast  that  they  look  like 
nothing  but  blurs,  and  the  little  carts  laden  with  coal  go 
whirling  along  the  gallcr>'  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute, 
when  suddenly,  with  a  snap,  off  goes  the  handle  into  the 
middle  of  the  »treel. 

The  crowd  is  beginning  to  press  too  closely  around  US| 
so  we  wend  our  way  back  lo  our  hotel,  ijuite  content 
with  the  hour  we  have  spent  in  wandering  around  the 
market. — AVw  YMtk  Observer. 
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Yarioiis  Swiss  Legen(]s. 

BY    l.AUY    MUKKY-AVNSLEV. 

The  various  tales  we  meet  with  of  the  wild  huntsman 
should  Slso  be  rekgatcd  to  this  same  golden  age.  Judg- 
ing; from  tlie  niinicTous  bears,  lynxes,  wild  boars,  eagles, 
and  chamois  of  which  our  mountaineers  sIil!  s)>eak  as 
then  existing,  the  disciples  of  Si.  Hubert  must  have  had 
a  good  time  of  it  all  over  the  district  betiveen  the  dent 
(or  peak)  of  Morcle  and  the  Vanil  Noir.  They  still  re- 
late a  story  of  a  hunter  who,  when  in  a  defile  at  the  foot 
of  a  rocky  peak,  saw  a  troop  of  forty-two  chamois  come 
rushing  down  upon  him  all  at  onte  ;  seeing  these  beasts 
rushing  madly  down  u]ion  him,  this  mnn  had  Imt  one 
thought,  that  of  saving  his  life  by  throwing  himself  down 
at  full  length  upon  his  face.  This  he  did,  and  the 
forty-two  rhamois  passed  over  his  hack  with  a  treiiien- 
doiiB  rattling  noi^e.  When  lie  got  up  again  he  found  to 
his  distress  that  his  coat  (a  ntw  one  and  ioad«  of  very 
strong  cloth)  was  worn  to  shreds  on  tlie  back  part. 

Elsewhere  we  are  told  of  another  son  of  Ximrod  who 
chanced  in  come  upon  seven  hares  at  once.  The  sev- 
enth runs  after  the  j>ack  of  hounds  xvhich  is  in  purstiit 
of  the  six  bares,  which  are  caught  by  them  and  killed. 
But  the  seventh — the  most  cunning  hare  that  ever  was 
seen — began  running  like  lightning  round  and  round  a 
great  heap  of  dried  reeds,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to 
catch  him.  He  ran  so  fast  that  his  shadow  could 
scarcely  keep  itp  with  him  !  The  hunter,  wearied  with 
this  fruiiiess  chase,  killed  the  hare  at  length  by  adopting 
the  precaution  of  bending  the  barrel  of  his  yun  before 
firing  it  off.* 

In  certain  other  spots,  too,  hares  were  so  plentiful 
and  so  tame  that  they  might  sometimes  be  seen  hiding 
beneath  the  shadow  of  thegims  which  a  couple  of  sports- 
men had  di^po^ited  in  the  corner  of  a  chalet,  while  they 
were  quenching  their  thirst. 

FATHER     AULET. 

Among  other  distinguished  hunters,  we  must  not  for- 
get to  mention  "  Pere  Aulet  of  Gryn,"  who  was  the 
terror  of  the  chamois.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  only 
hunt(?r  ivhmii  tlity  fcf;irt-il.  L)]d  the  hunttrs  JJrauun  ur 
Samelon  appear  on  the  horizon  with  their  carbines,  the 
chamois  of  Panyrossaz  took  no  heed  of  them,  trusting 
to  their  own  fleetness  of  foot  and  still  more  to  the  un- 
skillfulness  of  these  men,  and  slill  continued  their  gam- 
bols. This  legend  gave  rise  to  the  following  lines, 
composed  one  day  on  the  banks  of  the  Aven^on  : 

An  old  chamois — a  chamois  of  many  years, 

The  vanguard  of  a  numerous  fiock ^appears. 

Silent  and  .itill  on  the  green  mountain  side  they  browse. 

When  suddenly  their  leader  on  the  horizon  sees 


•  Th«  notion  of  ihe  efficacy  of  a  bent  gun  barrel  K  \a  bt  (oiinil  in  more  thnn 
one  legendary  accomiL  or  ihc  dha«.  An  Rcenlly  as  1820  a  weapon  of  thi-i  kind 
wa£  xpokenof  a»  being  in  Lhc  poauBsionof  the  hunter  Ron(emp«  Gieyloi,  ctf  Velle- 
ncuvc,  on  the  lake  q\  tpencT^i,  who,  with  thj^giin,  wa<t  lald  to  be  able  tosho^u  frum 
one  valley  to  another,  taking  effective  aim  over  peaks  and  mountain  lummiih. 
His  project ile>  could  carry  {so  the  siory  nin*)  from  the  edge  of  the  lake  up  to 
Yniivertai,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rdu  fr<Hde  !  Hent  tetocopcs  are  at<io  <(poken  of 
which  enabled  him  who  iii.ed  them  to  see  the  game  liehind  Ihe  rocks  1 


A  hunter.     Again.st  the  wind  he  slowly  comes. 

"  Feed  on,"  to  his  companions  the  old  chamois  cries; 

"  Feed  on.  wc  chamois  fear  not  ihc  hunter  Branon. 

Also,  hiding  behind  ;*  rock,  is  the  prudent  Samelon. 

He  l&Q,  you  need  not  fenr,  his  pipe  is  freshly  filled, 

Feed  on.  this  sweet  pasture  you  may  still  enjoy." 

Scarce  hiad  the  old  sentinel  thus  his  flock  addressed. 

Once  more  on  the  second  hunter  his  piercing  gaze  doth   rest, 

And  he  bounds  up.  crying,  "  Beware  I     It  is  Aukt ! 

Flee  quickly  hence  ,  'lis  a  case  of  sauve  ^ui pent  J  " 

THE   TWO    JOHNS. 

These  two  men  have  long  been  celebrated  characters 
at  I.es  Ormortls.  One  day  when  one  of  them  was 
chamois  hunting  near  the  Oldenhorn,  he  saw  a  woman 
clambering  up  the  mountain  side  with  a  cradle  on  her 
head,  She  passed  close  to  him,  and  asked  him  how  he 
dared  to  come  and  kill  her  goats,  Ori  the  hunter's 
telling  her  his  object  in  going  thither,  she  offered  him  a 
cheese  made  of  chamois' milk,  telling  him  tli.it  so  long 
as  he  abstained  from  the  chase  of  the  chamois  this  little 
cheese  would  never  decrease  in  size,  John  act^piod 
her  gift,  and  all  went  well  with  him  for  a  time,  until  the 
passion  for  hunting  came  back  upon  him  one  day,  when 
he  went  to  the  samesj^Ot  and  met  the  same  woman  again. 
He  was  much  astonished  by  her  asking  him  wherefore 
he  was  not  at  Saint  Maurice  that  day,  since  all  demons 
like  him  were  assem]>lcd  there  in  order  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  an  inn-keeper  who  for  twenty  yiears  had 
always  mixed  water  with  the  wine  he  sold.  On  hearing 
this,  John  started  off  for  Saint  Maurice,  and  there  heard 
the  confirmation  of  what  sh«  had  told  him  regarding  the 
inn-keeper. 

These  two  brothers  generally  hunted  separately.  If 
they  only  saw  their  game  they  could  catch  it.  Whew 
these  two  men  were  on  their  death-beds,  which  occurred 
several  months  apart,  chamois,  hares  and  foxes  gamboled 
around  their  dwelling,  and  during  three  days  there  was 
great  joy  among  all  the  wild  aniniiils  in  that  iieighbor- 
hoijd  ;  theolder  ones,  especially,  made  high  bolidav.  .\t 
Creux  des  Champs,  at  Pillon,  at  Soldlet,  .it  Maitreille  on 
Mont  d'Or,  at  Lecherette,  and  in  the  woods  which  siit' 
round  the  Melleret,  jollifications  were  held  by  the  ani- 
mals, 'I'heold  fo.ves  jierforinctl  on  the  violin,  and  from 
the  highest  branches  of  the  fir  trees  black  cocks  and 
pheasants  might  be  heard  whistling  their  prettiest  tunes. 

THE    WHITE    CHAMOIS. 

In  the  so-called  Pays  d'Enhaut  there  was  formerly  a 
hunter  who  was  so  passionately  fond  of  the  chase  that 
be  started  off  for  the  mountains  one  communion  .Sunday. 
.■\s  he  went,  he  heard  cries  all  around  him,  "Thy  hunt- 
ing will  not  prosjjer  to-day."  "  Eh  !  is  it  so  ? "  replied 
he,  "if  I  see  the  devil  face  to  face,  so  much  the  worse. 
I  am  determined  to  go  on."  The  legend  has  it  that  if 
this  man  did  not  actually  see  the  devil,  yet  on  turntnf; 
the  comer  of  a  rock  he  encountered  a  chamois  white  as 
snow,  at  which  he  was  so  much  terrified  that  he  ran 
down  again  as  quickly  as  possible,  not  halting  until  he 
reached  his  own  house  ;  that  he  took  to  his  bed,  and 
died  three  days  afterward. 


VARIOUS  SU7SS  LEGENDS. 


SOS 


THE  At.PEN  jAnr.R  (Alpine  Hiinlsmaji). 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  uf  legendary  sportsmen,  we 
must  not  forget  to  give  one  more  example — an  iincieni 
Ule  from  the  Ormont  District,  and  adyptcd  by  Schiller 
ss  the  ground-work  of  **  Alpen  Jjlger,"  one  of  his  most 

•inningcompoMiioiu.  The  original  inle  runs  as  follows; 
4  young  &he;ihen]  from  LcsOrmonts  was  in  the  habit 
frequently  leaving  the  flocks  intriisled  lo   him  in  or- 
to  satisfy  liis  delights  for  the  chase.    He  would  climb 


the  rocty  points  and  ridges  to  seek  for  gnnie.  His  pa- 
rents remonstrated  with  him,  but  he  Ibtcned  neither  to 
their  entreaties  nor  their  rcproaehcs.  He  treated  lightly 
all  the  d.ingers  attendant  on  these  wild  expeditions, 
which  led  him  among  rocks  and  aby^st■s  often  enveloped 
in  ctouda.  One  evening,  when  twilight  had  set  in,  be 
wns  on  an  expedition  of  this  nature  .imid  frightful  preci- 
pices when  a  storm  arose.  The  thunder  rattled  without 
intermission.  From  lime  lo  time  the  darkness  was 
iilumined  by  lightnings.     Torrents  of  rain  fell,  together 
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wiih  hail!itQn(;3.  ami  added  their  sounds  to  titc  (iiryof 
the  tempeot.  The  young  shepherd  lost  his  path,  his 
only  guide  lieiii^  ihe  how-lings  of  ihe  hurritane  in  the 
lavincs.  AVct  to  the  skin,  faint  with  hunger,  and  trem- 
bling with  cold,  he  clung,  exhausted  and  full  of  terror,  to 
a  spur  of  rock,  believing  that  his  last  hour  was  come. 
He  heard  a  fearful  noise,  which  Kcniird  to  »hat(e  to  their 
base  those  Alpine  fastnesses  which  had  for  ages  endured 
the  destructive  ]>owcts  of  the  elements,  and  ilien,  all  at 
once,  the  genii  of  the  mouniain,  bomc  seemingly  through 
sp«ce  inawhiilwind  of  fire.  a[ii>i*ars  bt-forc  ihc  trem- 
bling, half-frozen  shepherd.  The  phantom  regards  him 
with  a  scornful  expression,  and  seeins  as  if  intended 
cillier  to  swallow  him  up  or  to  precipitate  him  into  the 
depths  below,  and  then  in  a  terrible  voice,  which 
sounded  even  above  the  tempest,  "  Who  art  ihon,"  it 
cried,  "who  hast  ventured  to  hunt  my  flocks?  Who 
has  given  thee  the  right  and  power  to  take  what  be- 
longs to  me?  Do  I  go  and  attack  thy  father's  cattle  ? 
Tell  me,  then,  wherefore  thou  pursues!  my  peaceful 
chamois  ?  **  The  genii  then  disappeared,  and  with  him 
died  away  the  fierce  stonn.  Tothe  young  shepherd  it 
seemed  an  awakening  out  of  u  fearful  dream.  He  seized 
his  gun,  and  contrived  to  find  the  stce]>  and  difficult 
path  which  led  to  his  home.  Never  once  looking  back 
he  returned  In  his  ch.ilet  as  fast  as  hi*  strength  would 
permit,  and  from  that  day  forth  he  never  more  wandered 
away  from  his  flock. 

As  stated  above,  this  story  is  the  foundation  of  Schil- 
ler's charming  verses  on  the  "  Hiintsmanof  the  Alps."  .-X.! 
the  moment  when  the  shepherd  is  about  to  take  aim  at  a 
chamois,  he  makes  the  spirit  of  the  mountain  interfere : 

Suililenly  frotn  a  rocky  rifl, 
The  hill  Spirit  hia  form  dcth  lift, 
And,  with  upraised  proicciin^  arm. 
Makes  for  the  frightened  be^st  a  shield. 

Cries  he : 
"Most  thou  bring  sorrow,  death  and  harm? 
Uoih  c'ni  ihis  no  shelter  yield  ? 
On  lliit  fnir  earth  is  room  for  all. 
Wherefore  should  death  my  flock  befall }  " 

A  grand  and  poetic  idea  lies  at  the  bottom  of  this 
legend — the  mountain  Alp  should  remain  an  abode  of 
peace,  free  from  the  passions  of  the  hum.in  race.  In 
the  same  manner  as  the  glacier  permits  nuihing  ihnt  is 
impure  to  rest  upon  it — grinds  to  powder  .ind  ejects  all 
foreign  bodies,  so  the  Alps  in  iheir  majestic  beauty, 
with  their  fields  of  spotless  snow,  cannot  tnlerait:  any 
impurities,  miBcrits,  or  evil  feelings.  Human  nature 
Itiust  feel  and  express  awe  in  those  elevated  regions. 
He  who  desires  a  closer  ac(iuaintance  with  those  wild 
solitudes  should  remember  that  they  form  acountry  apart 
—a  sacred  land,  so  to  speak.  If  the  air  he  jmrer  there 
than  in  the  cities  of  the  plains;  if  the  views  arc  more 
extensive  and  the  sky  seems  more  blue,  it  is  because 
man  feels  himself  raised  above  evil  and  nearer  to  Him 
-who  has  created  the  infinitely  great  as  well  as  the  infi- 
nitely small,  to  whom  all  glory  and  worship  should  be 
given. — American  AHti^uanan. 


Social  Problt^nts  in  (lermany  and  Switzprlaiid. 

1    cmnot  fbrbcar  reverting  lo  the  social  problems 
which  press  upon  us  with  ever  growing  urgency.     Every 
thoitghlftil  student  of  current  thought,  andof  Ihecvenis-^H 
of  the  last   month,  must   be   impressed  with  this.     The^l 
results  of  the  International   Labor  Congress  at   Berlin, 
though   the)-  were  rather  consultative   than     practical, 
cannot  but  have  a  great  effect  on  public  opinion.      May 
we  not  hope  that  with  regard  both  to  the  limitation  of 
women's   labor,    and   to    Sunday  rest,    the  retrograde^ 
movement  which  we  have  observed  lately  among   man/^| 
of  our  municipal  bodies   may  be  checked,  and  timid 
politicians  may  be  encouraged  to  take  larger  views  on 
these  important  quesiions.  ^| 

The  moit  remarkable  feature  of  the  Berlin  Confcr*^^ 
cncc  is  the  new  aspect  in  which  it  has  presented  the 
Emperor  VVillinm  H.  Hitherto  wf  have  been  wool  to 
regard  him  as  an  excitable  young  man,  with  strong 
military  proclivities  and  an  overweening  sense  of  his 
own  imperial  dignity.  He  does  not  now  bate  one  jot 
of  his  authority  as  representative  of  the  House  of 
Hohenzollcrn,  which  he  regards  as  ruling  by  Divine 
right.  It  is,  indeed,  to  his  desire  to  assume  the  un- 
divided responsibility  of  his  position,  that  he  has  sacri- 
ficed the  illustrious  founder  of  the  German  Empire, 
.^t  the  same  time,  he  seems  to  have  awaked  to  a  sense 
of  the  tremendous  responsibility  resting  upon  him  as  a 
man,  for  the  use  of  such  vast  powers.  This  feeling  has, 
for  the  time,  absorbed  all  personal  ambitions,  and  in- 
spired htm  with  a  generous  eagerness  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  masses.  It  is  obvious  that  if  he  con- 
tinues in  this  mind,  he  must  do  all  that  \y\  him  lies  to 
maintain  peace  in  Europe. 

It  would  not,  indeed,  be  possible  for  hini,  under  ex- 
isting circumstances,  to  give  to  Europe,  by  a  revision  of 
rcctmi  treaties,  the  only  guarantee  which  could  justify 
even  a  partial  disarmament ;  but  if  he  should  decide  (as 
is  rumored)  to  do  away  with  the  odious  system  of  pass- 
ports which  closes  the  frontier  of  ,\lsace,  this  would  be 
a  mo^t  encouraging  sign.  We  might  then  hope  that  the 
close  of  this  century  might  be  devoted  primarily  lo  the^| 
solution  of  problems  affecting  the  welfare  of  humanity^* 
generally.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  speak  with  cer- 
tainty on  any  of  these  points,  for  we  h.nve  not  yet 
siifliciently  proved  the  moral  stamina  of  the  young 
Emperor,  or  his  power  of  patient  endurance  in  the  face 
of  the  difHculties  which  he  may  encounter  in  his  home 
policy.  This  is  an  unknown  iiiiantily — a  psychological 
enigma — in  which  the  fate  of  Europe  is  largely  involved. 
At  the  Nine  time,  we  would  express  the  liveliest  sym- 
pathy with  the  generous  impulses  of  William  U.,  and 
our  hope  that  all  true  friends  of  humanity  will  show 
their  readiness  to  work  wicb  him,  both  in  the  promotioa^_ 
of  liberal  studies  and  of  legislative  reforms.  ^ 

Geneva  hiis  just  set  an  admirable  example  of  the  way 
in  which  this  great  social  problem  should  be  approached. 
At  the  suggestion  of  M.  Frederic  Neckar,  the  woithj 
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inheritor  of  a  great  name,  and  one  of  ihc  foremost  citi- 
zens of  tleneva,  tliK  Committee  for  the  Study  of  Social 
Subjects  invited  four  leading  reptcscntivcs  of  llie  four 
great  schools  of  socialism  to  come  and  explain  their  dif- 
ferent points  of  view.    These  conferences  were  eminently 

cccssful,  M,  Sticglcrspokc  first,  explaining  Marx's  sy*- 
ciu,  the  aim  of  which  is  ta  make  the  State  the  sole  pro- 
prietor, producer,  and  distributor  of  tlie  fruits  of  labor. 

M.  Claude  Jiunci  propounded  the!>nluiioii«  sitggcsled 
ly  the  school  of  M.  Lepla^,  who  thinks  that  the  difti- 

Ity  might  be  met  by  an  exterded  system  of  co-opers- 
lon  between  masters  and  men,  without  going  to  tiie  full 
length  of  catholic  socialiiiiii. 

M.  Frederic  Paasy,  president  of  the  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Political  Science,  and  the  generous  advocate 
of  peace  and  arbitration.  eloi|uentIy  sustained  the 
old  theory  of  political  economy  advanced  by  the  school 
of  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardu,  which  practically  means 
non-interference. 

Lastly,  M.  Oidc,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in 
the  Faculty  of  Montpelier,  and  one  of  the  promoters 
of  the  Fnnch  Protestant  Society  for  the  study  of  social 
questions,  showed  very  clearly  how  necessary  it  is  for  us 
to  recast  our  whole  idea  of  the  State  in  its  relation  to 
economical  questions.  VVilhout  making anycontessions 
to  dogmatic  socialism,  he  pointed  out  how  impracticable 
and  unjust  it  was  to  regard  the  Stale  merely  as  the 
guardian  of  the  interests  of  trade,  while  the  poor  were 
left  without  any  redress  fur  their  grievances.  He  argued 
that  the  design  of  social  institutions  was  to  piomute  the 
growing  welfare  of  all  citizens,  not  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  particular  ctasHCii. 

I  sympathize  entirely  with  this  view  of  the  case.     In- 

vidualist  as  I  am  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  yet 
bold  that  OUT  conception  of  the  State  needs  to  be  en. 
tirety  reconsidered,  with  a  view  to  the  Tilfillmcnt  of  the»e 
brood  claims  of  Christian  morality.  I  regard  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Church  from  the  civil  power  as  a  necessary 
guarantee  of  the  rights  of  conscience  in  this  revision  of 
the  functions  of  the  State. 

To  me  the  re-awakening  of  interest  in  social  questions 
in  Geneva  seems  all  the  more  hopeful  because  it  is  the 
direct  result  of  Christian  inllucnce. 

There  has  recently  been  held  ai  Olten,  in  the  Canton 
of  Berne,  a  great  Conference  on  the  legislative  reforms 
iti  favor  of  working  men  to  be  demanded  of  the  Federal 
AsAemblies.  This  Conference  is  iiscU  interesting  as  a 
sign  of  the  limes,  no  lesf^  ilian  far  the  resolutions  passed 
at  it  These  rcsolulions  were  in  the  direction  of  Slate 
Socialism,  asit  is  row  officially  recognized  in  Germany — 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  direction  of  compulsory  insurance 
jgainst  both  sickness  and  accident.  The  Conference 
gathered  a.t\  immense  concourse  of  people,  and  it  was 
Douwortby  that  eminent  representatives  of  the  Catholic 
Church  of  Switzerland  took  iheir  place  side  by  side  with 
Social  Democrats.  The  multiplication  of  such  Confer- 
ences irould  do  muck  to  bring  about  a  good  understand' 
in-between  the  various  classes  of  society  and  to  con- 
jute  the  fatal  spirit  of  violence. 


May  we  hope  that  the  Anarchists,  who  are  always 
trying  to  fan  the  Aarae  of  disaffection  among  the  work- 
ing  classes,  may  not  prevail  in  (he  great  demonstration  of 
May  I,  over  the  wise  counsels  of  the  thoughtful  leaders 
of  the  Socialist  movement  in  our  day  ?  To  hand  over 
social  questions  to  the  solution  of  Mind  force  is  suicidal 
policy;  while,  under  the  inDttencc  of  true  Christian 
socialism,  a  right  understanding  between  the  classes  may 
become  easier  diiy  by  day. 


Religious  roiKlltloii  uf  Switzerland. 

The  religious  condition  of  Switzerland  presents  many 
interesting  facts.  According  to  the  statistics  of  De> 
ccmber,  1888,  the  country  contained  1,750,000  Protest' 
ants,  and  t,zoo,ooo  Roman  Catholics.  There  is  perfect 
liberty  of  creed  and  of  conscience.  The  person  who 
exercises  paternal  authority  or  acts  as  guardian  can  de- 
termine the  religious  education  of  the  children  till  the 
age  of  sixteen.  The  Jesuits  are  forbidden,  but  the 
priests  arc  much  more  numerous  than  the  Protestant 
ministers.  As  is  so  often  the  case,  the  church  in  the 
minority  is  especially  vigorous ;  in  the  Reformed  can- 
tons the  Catholics  are  on  the  increase,  while  the  Re- 
formed arc  gaining  in  the  Catholic  cantons.  The 
Catholic  Church  is  a  unit  and  is  domineered  by  ultra- 
moniani&m  ;  the  Protestants  are  divided,  fierce  contro- 
versies raging  between  the  evangelical  and  the  liberal 
parties.  In  point  of  zeal  the  Catholics  arc  far  ahead  of 
the  Reformed.  In  the  C!atholic  canton  of  Uri  I  in- 
quired into  the  alicndance  at  church,  and  was  told  that, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  every  body  went  except  the  tittle 
children  and  the  infirm.  "  In  winter  the  people  fill  the 
church,  even  on  week  days,  coming  from  the  mountain 
sides  and  the  valleys,  through  the  snow  and  over  the  ice, 
to  attend  divine  services."  I  rode  through  the  Rhone 
valley  on  Coqius  Christi  Day.  I  saw  not  a  person  at 
work  the  whole  day ;  even  the  cows  were  kept  in  stables 
that  their  keepers  might  attend  service.  Every  village 
had  its  celebration.  The  processions  were  large;  the 
display  wassUTprising,  revealing  a  splendor  which,  under 
the  circumstances,  seemed  impossible,  and  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  apparent  poverty  and  squalor  of  the 
villages. 

Never  before  did  1  understand  Zwingli's  iconoclasm. 
Of  all  the  reformers  he  was  most  intent  on  removing 
im.iges  and  pictures  from  the  churches.  One  need  but 
see  the  Catholic  cantons  to-day  to  appreciate  his  icono- 
clastic seal.  Many  uf  the  images  and  pictures  are 
worthy  of  savages  rather  than  of  Christians;  and  the 
devotion  of  ihem  cannot  but  be  debasing.  This  is  true 
of  the  represcnLiliuns  of  Christ,  as  well  as  of  picture  of 
the  virgin  and  the  saints.  In  the  Reuss  valley  I  saw  in 
front  of  a  chapel  the  represeutiiltun  uf  a  saint  with  a 
hog  leaning  against  his  legs,  apparently  rubbing  its  ititi- 
tng  side.  I  asked  for  an  explanation,  but,  of  course, 
received  none. 

1  can  give  but  one  instance  of  the  supenttitions.  which 
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are  worthy  of  Spain.  In  passing  up  the  Rhone  valley 
from  firieg  to  Fietsch,  my  companion,  a  Catholic, 
proprietor  of  a  hotel  in  the  valley,  called  my  attention 
to  a  church  at  our  side.  "  This  church  is  peculiarly 
rich  in  grace,"  he  said.  "  Emblems  of  wonderful  cures 
performed  are  hung  about  the  altars.  And  the  church 
has  this  wonderful  power:  It  often  occurs  that  children 
die  without  baptism.  They  are  then  brought  to  this 
church  for  the  rites  of  burial.  Now  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  during  these  exercises  some  sign  is  given  by 
the  deceased  child.  Thqn  the  priest  immediately  bap- 
tizes it."  Thus  the  child  is  supposed  to  give  some  evi- 
dence of  life,  but  just  enough  to  make  it  fit  for  baptism  ; 
then  it  is  buried.  What  the  sign  is  and  how  it  is  recog- 
nized I  could  not  learn.  But  a  rare  chance  is  given  to  the 
priest,  and  to  the  credulous  and  excited  parents,  to 
establish  a  miracle  which  redounds  to  the  glory  of  the 
church, — HomiUtic  Review. 


United   States  of  Colombia. 

BY     HON,    N.    F.    GRAVES. 

Colombia  was  the  first  part  of  the  .American  continent 
visited  by  the  Spanish  navigators.  It  was  touched  in 
1499  and  1500.  In  1502  Columbus  visited  the  coast  in 
several  places.  In  1508  the  Spanish  had  taken  posses- 
sion at  several  points,  and  the  Spanish  crown  made 
grants  of  land  to  Ojeda,  the  first  explorer. 

By  the  middle  of  the  century  the  Spanish  power  was 
established  and  communities  were  formed  all  along  the 
coast.  In  1811  the  natives  rose  in  rebellion, and  waged 
an  incessant  war  against  their  oppressors. 

The  present  republic  was  organized  in  1842,  and  is  com- 
posed of  nine  states,  with  a  constitution  and  government 
similar  to  that  of  our  republic.  It  extends  from  the 
Carribbean  Sea  on  the  north,  Ecuador  and  Brazil  on 
the  south,  and  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Costa  Rica 
and  the  Pacific,  and  on  the  east  by  Venezuela.  It  has 
an  area  of  more  than  500,000  square  miles,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  about  3,000,000,  nearly  one  half  of  which  are 
of  European  descent. 

The  authority  is  vested  in  a  president,  elected  for  two 
years,  with  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives. 

The  Andes  run  through  the  country,  and  have  three 
great  ranges,  known  as  the  western,  central,  and  eastern 
ranges.  Between  these  ranges  lie  the  beautiful  and 
fertile  valleys  of  Couca  and  Magdalena.  The  central 
range  is  the  highest,  and  towers  at  one  point  to  the 
height  of  more  than  18,000  feet,  and  from  the  peak 
called  Paramo  de  los  Papos  originate  the  two  principal 
rivers  of  the  country. 

This  great  chain  of  mountains  has  vast  table-lands, 
with  a  climate  that  is  cool  and  delightful,  where 
the  white  races  reside,  and  are  as  vigorous  as  in 
any  place  in  Europe  or  America.  The  population 
on  these  table-lands  is  dense.  One  day's  journey  will 
take  the  traveler  from  the  fields  of  perpetual  snow  to  the 
valleys  where  all  tropical   productions  are  found,  and 


the  flowers  and  the  fruit  are  side  by  side.  Away  to  the 
south  are  the  high-lands  of  Bolivia,  and  still  farther  south, 
the  magnificent  plains  of  Quito,  and  at  the  north  the 
verdant  plains  of  Bogota, 

The  history  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  Colombia  is  one  of 
great  interest.  At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest 
there  were  a  large  number  of  independent  tribes  of  vari- 
ous degrees  of  civilization  ;  many  of  these  tribes  have 
entirely  disappeared,  while  others  retain  their  own  cus- 
toms as  well  as  their  own  dialect,  and  are  still  utterly- 
opposed  to  all  change  in  their  condition.  There  are 
more  than  100  different  dialects  in  these  tribes. 

The  uncivilized  Indians  are  supposed  to  number 
120,000,  but  it  is  a  mereconjecture,  for  no  census  has 
ever  been  taken  and  probably  could  not  be.  It  seems 
to  be  as  troublesome  a  question  with  the  government  to 
know  what  to  do  with  them  as  it  is  in  our  own  country. 
They  are  coming  to  the  same  conclusion  that  our  people 
have,  that  it  is  best  to  educate  them. 

Some  of  these  tribes  still  retain  the  savage  state,  and 
occupy  the  mountainous  region  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  country.  These  tribes  continue  to  make  raids  upon 
the  frontier  settlement,  and  defy  the  military  arm  of  the 
government  as  well  as  all  the  ecclesiastical  methods  that 
have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  The  Roman 
Catholics  sent  out  missionaries  among  them,  and  many 
were  under  instruction  for  a  long  time,  but  used  the  in- 
formation that  they  obtained  to  more  effectually  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  positions  and  etude  their  pursuers. 

It  should  be  said  that  some  of  these  tribes  have  be- 
come civilized.  The  tribe  called  the  Chibohas  held  a 
very  high  rank  among  the  semi-civilized  natives  of  the 
New  World.  They  were  industrious  and  frugal,  and  had 
among  themselves  an  organized  government,  and  seemed 
capable  of  protecting  themselves  against  the  savage 
tribes  of  the  mountains.  They  had  a  system  of  religion 
which  influenced  their  lives.  They  were  very  tolerant 
of  others,  and  never  enforced  their  system  upon  other 
tribes.  This  tribe  fought  with  great  bravery  for  their 
homes  and  their  country,  but  could  not  withstand  the 
organized  and  trained  Spaniards.  They  were  conquered 
in  1536. 

The  descendants  of  these  Indians  are  now  Christians, 
speaking  the  Spanish  language,  many  of  them  occupy- 
ing important  positions  in  business  and  society. 

There  is  now  no  State  church,  and  religious  toleration 
is  guaranteed  by  the  constitution.  The  prevailing 
religion  is  Roman  Catholic.  The  national  property  is 
principally  in  uncultivated  lands.  These  lands  are 
given  to  applicants  upon  very  favorable  terms.  Most 
of  the  church  property  has  been  confiscated  by  consti- 
tutional authorities.  Some  of  the  property  confiscated 
has  been  sold,  some  is  rented  for  different  kinds  of  busi- 
ness, and  some  of  it  is  used  for  public  offices.  The 
separate  States  have  constitutions  of  their  own,  and  are 
quite  diversified. 

In  the  year  1870  the  management  of  public  instruc- 
tion was  taken  from  the  hands  of  the  clergymen  and 
given  in  charge  of  the  State.     A  complete  change  was 
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maoe  in  ihe  svaem  o(  education.  It  becamv  compul- 
sory, And  teacheis  from  otir  coiinii^'  and  Eiirojte  were 
introduced,  nnd  much  has  already-  been  sccomplished, 
and  there  ate  now  more  than  zo.ooo  schools.  The 
schools  are  po|)uiar,  and  a  large  number  of  scholars  are 
in  attendance. 

There  is  a  university  at  the  capital,  a  school  of  engi- 
neering and  natural  science,  I>e$ide  State  colleges  and 
norroal  schools.  These  educalional  institutions  are 
supported  in  pan  by  ihc  general  government  and  partly 
by  the  State.  The  Spanish  language  is  ut»ed  by  a  Urge  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  and  .Spanish  liieramreinlrodured.  In 
the  large  cities  papers  are  published,  and  journalism  is 
fairiy  well  represented.  The  Rovcmment  has  estab- 
lished a  magatinewhere  reliable  knowledge  of  theaffairs 
of  ibc  country  can  be  found. 


Thf  Saiithals  of  Imliu. 

BV  REV.  J.  A.  NOXTHKL'P. 

The  Sanihals  occupy  a  t;mall  billy  portion  of  India 
called  Santhalixtan,  about  150  miles  north-west  of  Cal- 
cutta. They  have  descended  from  the  aborigines  of  the 
country.  According  to  tradition  they  lived  in  (lie  Pun- 
jaub  long  before  the  Hindus  entered  India,  but  were 
gradually  driven  back  by  ihcm  to  their  present:  location. 

They  arc  of  darker  complcKion  and  stronger  build 
than  tb«  Hindus,  and  are  divided  into  twelve  tribes, 
each  of  vliich  is  subdivided  into  twelve  famihes.  They 
live  in  villages  presided  over  by  a  chief  and  four  other 
officers,  bfiides  two  prieM*.  One  of  the  officers  looks 
after  the  morals  and  cliqiiette  \A  llie  young,  and  of  the 
old.  too.  when  necessary.  Courting  is  not  allowed  with- 
out hi»  knowledge  and  consent.  If  he  sees  an  unmarried 
young  couple  engaged  in  conversation  he  asks  the  young 
man  whether  he  will  in:irTy  the  young  woman.  If  he 
says*  yes,"  he  is  l>rought  before  the  court,  and  his  father 
must  treat  to  a  drtnk  ;  if  he  i.iys  "  no,"  the  officer 
ibrathes  him  well  with  a  stick,  and  says,  "  You  have  no 
buaioeas  to  talk  to  that  girl  if  you  do  not  want  to  marry 
Her." 

They  do  not  intermarry  in  the  same  tribe.  If  the 
elder  brother  dies  Icavinji  widow,  children,  properly, 
they  all  fall  to  the  brother  next  younger.  If  a  mar  is 
the  youngest  of  ten  sons,  with  nine  married  brothers, 
and  the  nine  should  all  die,  the  youngest  of  the  ten  sons 
li  hable  to  be  saddled  with  nine  widows  and  all  their 
numerous  children,  .An  old  luuhelor  is  dei«pi»ed  by 
l-oih  «xcs.  He  is  classed  next  to  a  tliief  or  a  ivitch.  and 
\%  tenncd  "  no  man.'* 

In  the  mnrrjage  ceremnny,  instead  of  using  a  ring 
the  bridegroom  puts  five  hi>ri/.oiii.jl  streaks  of  red  paint 
on  the  forehead  of  his  happy  bride.  She  is  then  show- 
ered with  rice  and  other  grain  before  the  people  sit 
down  to  partake  of  the  wedding  supper.  She  cares 
raorc  tor  weight  and  number  of  ornaments  than  for  line 
workmanship  and  costly  material.  She  is  happy  with 
about  five  pounds  of  brass  bangles  on  each  ankle.     She 


is  not  married  in  childhood  as  are  the  Hi:uJii  girls,  and 
she  stands  higher  in  the  family  circle.  Polygamy  is  not 
exactly  prohibited,  but  is  unpopular  and  rare. 

The  Santhals  worship  many  gods,  which  arc  spirits 
and  may  inhabit  for  purposes  of  worship  a  bit  of  stone 
picked  up  on  the  mountains.  They  sacrifice  fowls  and 
goats  and  make  other  uflTerings  to  malignant  apiriis.  so 
as  to  keep  'hem  on  good  terms,  and  thus  prevent  many 
evils. 

I.ikc  the  Hindus,  the  Santhals  burn  the  human  body 
after  death,  1>ut  they  have  some  peculiar  customs  of 
iheir  own.  ,'V  live  fowl  is  f.Tstened  and  burnt  with  ihe 
corpse.  From  the  brcasi  of  the  corpse  a  bone  is  re- 
moved and  preserved  for  the  most  solemn  rite  of  all.  K 
portion  of  this  bone  is  taken  home  by  the  friends  of  the 
dead.  A  small  piece  of  it  is  thrown  into  their  saned 
river  in  Ihc  belief  that  it  will  thus  pa-ts  on  to  heaven, 
where  it  will  become  the  living  man  from  whose  body 
it  was  taken. 

One  of  the  first  missionaries  among  them  had  his  coat 
eaten  by  white  ants  the  first  night,  and  liad  lo  renew  his- 
journey  without  a  coat  the  next  morning. 

It  was  a  difficult  matter  to  acquire  the  Santhal  lan- 
guage, as  it  is  hard  to  )>rcjnounce  and  has  twenty-seven 
lenses.  After  over  a  year  of  hard  work  and  earnes.1 
prayer  three  boys  embraced  Christianity  and  were  baji- 
lijicd  as  the  first  converts.  One  of  the  later  converts 
was  a  man  forty  years  old,  .\fter  an  absence  of  three 
or  four  days  he  returned  to  the  missionaries  and 
reported  that  all  the  people  where  he  lived  wanted  to 
become  Christians.  In  great  surprise  the  missionary 
replied,  "  Why,  we  have  not  preached  to  ihem."  "  But  I 
have  preached  to  them."  the  convert  replied,  with 
beaming  face.  And  it  was  so.  He  had  been  home  and 
h.id  not  given  man  or  woman  in  his  village  any  peace 
until  they  had  heard  the  good  word  of  salvation  by  faiih 
in  Jesus.  .Many  of  them  a]iproachcd  the  missionary 
with  weeping  eyet  and  said :  "  Ye«,  sir,  we  want  to  be- 
come Christians,  because  these  excellent  things  this  man 
has  told  us  never  readied  our  cars  befoTc."  Within  a 
month  that  man  brought  several  villages  lo  Christ. 
Kighty-fivc  of  the  converts  were  baptized  in  one  day, 
their  chief  standing  by  in  perfect  amazement  at  what  he 
saw  and  heard.  Tliey  were  organised  into  a  church, 
and  immediately  set  about  the  work  of  building  a  house 
of  wo»hip.  One  old  man  said:  "If  I  should  go  to 
heaven  and  had  never  been  instrumental  in  bringing  any 
one  else  to  Christ  I  would  go  into  a  comer  and  not  be 
able  10  look  at  Jesus  Christ  or  any  of  you."  Thus 
those  poor  "  ignorant  savages,"  as  they  were  called,  be. 
gan  to  experience  Ihe  saving  power  of  divine  grace,  and 
confessed  the  necessity  of  showing  their  faith  by  work- 
ing for  their  precious  Saviour;  for,  as  one  s.iys,  "It  is 
not  the  deep  mysteries  that  save,  but  Jesus  himself." 

The  missionaries  gave  the  people  medicine  for  their 
bodies  as  well  'a.%  gosjtcl  truth  for  their  souls.  .\  San- 
thal once  told  Mr.  Bocrrcscn  that  he  had  "very  great 
pains  in  his  stomach."  Mr.  H.  gave  the  man  a  double 
dose  of  ?ain  Killer.     After  taking  it  the  man  remarked 
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that  it  was  "  awfully  strong,"  and  added,  "  By  the  bye,  I 
am  not  the  sick  person,  it  is  my  son  at  home." 

A  Mr.  Campbell,  writing  amid  those  scenes  of  igno- 
rance and  heathenism,  says :  "  What  a  terrible  thing 
idolatry  is  !  If  all  the  believers  in  the  Christian  Church 
could,  by  any  possibility,  be  brought  for  one  month  to 
India  what  a  mighty  change  we  might  expect  to  see  in 
it!  What  a  deeper  interest  they  would  take  in  mission 
work  in  the  future  !  How  is  it  that  the  claims  of  the 
heathen  lie  so  lightly  on  God's  redeemed  people  ?  How 
is  it  that  the  command  of  the  Saviour  to  carry  the  Gos- 
pel to  every  creature  is  so  lightly  regarded  ?  The  mill- 
ions of  India  are  perishing  for  lack  of  the  knowledge  of 
Christ.  How  long  is  the  bread  of  life  to  be  denied 
them  ?  How  long  are  they  to  be  allowed  to  wander, 
groping  in  thick  darkness,  seeing  no  light?" 

Carthage,  III 
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Incidents  of  Mission  Work  in  Baroda^  India. 

BY    MISS  ANNA    M.    THOMPSON. 

Monday,  April  7. — I  went  out  at  eight  A.  M.,  with  Miss 
Munro.  We  visited  three  homes,  read  and  explained 
the  Bible  to  nine  men  and  women.  The  people  listened 
gladly ;  two  men  wanted  to  know  if  they  were  to  come 
to  the  mission  if  we  would  tell  them  more  about  Christ. 
I  came  home  at  half  past  eight,  and  went  out  with 
another  worker  ;  we  visited  four  homes,  read  and  ex- 
plained the  Bible  to  thirty-five  men  and  women.  They 
said  that  no  one  had  ever  told  them  about  this  religion 
before  we  came  to  Baroda. 

April  %. — I  went  into  the  bazar  at  seven  A.  M.,  with 
Miss  Cormack.  We  visited  eight  homes,  read  and  ex- 
plained the  Bible  to  seventy-five  men  and  women.  A  great 
many  of  these  said  that  they  believed  our  religion  to  be 
the  true  one.  We  came  home  at  nine  A.  M.,  and  took  a 
cart  and  went  to  the  Fifth  Regimental  lines  ;  here  we  vis- 
ited eight  homes,  read  and  explained  the  Bible  to  twenty- 
five  men  and  women.  The  people  here  are  very  much 
interested.  Last  year  we  had  one  who  professed  con- 
version ;  but  the  husband  has  closed  the  house  against 
us — when  he  sees  us  coming  he  locks  the  woman  up. 
They  say  their  god  Ram  does  not  keep  them  from  sin- 
ning, nor  does  he  give  them  peace,  as  our  God  does, 

April  9. — I  went  into  the  cily  with  Miss  Cormack,  and 
visited  six  homes.  In  the  first  one  the  man  told  us  that 
Christ  was  certainly  the  true  and  only  God,  and  that  we 
should  come  every  week  and  read  the  Bible  to  his  wife. 
The  next  home  we  went  to,  the  members  of  which  be- 
longed to  the  royal  family,  received  us  very  kindly. 
The  last  house  we  went  to  we  found  one  of  our  women 
lying  at  the  point  of  death.  When  we  went  in  she  was 
calling  on  Ram,  one  of  their  gods,  to  save  her.  She  asked 
us  to  tell  her  how  she  could  obtain  peace,  as  she  was 
afraid  to  die.  We  asked  her  if  she  felt  that  she  was  a 
sinner  ?  She  said,  "  Yes,  I  feel  that  I  am  a  great  sinner," 
We  told  her  to  call  on  the  true  God  in  the  name  of 
Jesus.  It  was  one  of  the  most  pitiful  sights  I  have  ever 
witnessed;    a  great  many  people  collected  about  the 


door,  and  listened  to  what  we  said.  And  they  said 
among  themselves,  "It  is  trueourgod  does  not  help  us 
when  death  comes ;  but  what  can  we  do  ?  It  is  our  custom, 
and  our  friends  will  not  own  us  if  we  come  out  and  be 
Christians."  Pray  for  these  poor  souls  who  are  in  such 
a  spiritual  prison.  We  left  the  old  woman  crying,  and 
calling  on  God  in  the  name  of  Christ  to  save  her.  We 
promised  to  return  early  next  day  and  read  and  sing 
with  her.  The  whole  Mission  are  engaged  in  prayer  in 
her  behalf. 

April  10,— We  went  to  the  city  at  seven  P.  M,  The  first 
house  we  visited' was  the  sick  woman's  ;  we  found  her 
peaceful ;  she  had  been  praying  and  said  th^t  she  knew 
that  God  forgave  her  sins.  She  told  those  around  her 
that  she  had  been  a  great  sinner,  but  the  Lord  had  for- 
given her  and  she  was  going  to  heaven  in  a  '*  chariot  of 
fire."  We  asked  where  she  had  heard  that  ?  She  said 
that  her  grandson,  who  was  standing  by,  read  it  to  her 
out  of  the  Bible  we  had  left  the  day  before.  We  felt 
that  our  Father  had  answered  our  prayers  ;  he  had 
opened  her  eyes  during  our  absence.  We  left  there  and 
went  to  some  high-caste  merchants'  homes  ;  they  were 
glad  to  see  us,  had  just  been  talking  about  us,  and  won- 
dering if  we  would  come  to-day.  We  were  invited  into 
some  new  homes.  All  of  these  people  said  that  they  be- 
lieved that  Christ  was  the  true  and  only  Saviour.  We 
visited  six  of  these  homes;  then  had  to  tear  ourselves 
away,  as  we  had  promised  to  go  into  another  part  of  the 
city,  and  it  was  getting  very  warm  and  the  smells  were 
none  too  pleasant.  We  visited  two  other  homes,  where 
they  listened  to  us  gladly.  In  all,  we  visited  nine  homes, 
read  and  explained  the  Bible  to  fifty-five  men  and 
women  ;  we  do  not  count  the  children.  We  went  home 
feeling  that  the  Lotd  was  very  good  to  us  in  opening  the 
hearts  of  these  people  and  prompting  them  to  receive  us. 

April  II, — I  went  to  the  city  with  Miss  Cormack,  at 
seven  A.  M.  We  went  to  the  sick  woman's  house  first  and 
found  her  very  low,  but  peaceful.  She  said  she  was  too 
weak  to  pray.  We  prayed,  sang  some  hymns,  and  read 
the  fourteenth  chapter  of  St.  John.  We  went  to  three 
other  homes  ;  one  was  the  home  of  a  very  sick  girl  who 
cannot  get  well,  one  of  Dr,  Ernsberger's  patients.  We 
read  and  sang  to  her.  We  went  to  two  other  homes.  At 
one  there  are  some  twenty  women  living  in  strict  pur- 
dah. They  were  glad  to  see  us,  and  listened  to  the 
Bible. 

The  last  house  to  which  we  went  was  the  home  of  one 
of  Dr.  Ernsberger's  patients.  The  wife  has  been  sick 
for  the  past  six  months. 

One  time  when  Dr,  Emsberger  went  there,  she  found 
her  very  sick  ;  but  notwithstanding  she  had  been  ill  so 
long,  she  had  to  squat  on  the  floor  for  an  hour  and  go 
through  a  religious  ceremony  to  the  gods,  and  give 
away  food  and  clothes  to  the  Brahmans  for  her  use  in 
the  next  world.  The  doctor  said  it  was  one  of  the 
most  pitiful  sights  she  had  ever  witnessed,  to  see  her 
squatting  there  in  her  wretched,  weak  physical  state, 
her  head  in  a  continual  tremor.  It  shows  the  darkness 
of  heathenism  as  it  is.     We  sang  and  explained  a  hymn 
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only,  as  wc  thought  il  not  wise  to  read  ihe  Bible,  its  it 
vix%  the  first  liine  wv  had  visited  the  liome  und  the  hus- 
band seemed  opj)osed  to  our  coming. 

We  do  noi  go  where  (Key  do  not  .illow  tlie  Bible  read; 

Ibut  we  will  try  thi!t  house  once  more,  bs  they  ihink  a 
great  deal  of  Dr.  Ernsberger.  We  divide  our  time  about 
evenly  between  the  high  and  low  castes.  We  go  to  all,  as 
[^hnst  commanded  to  go  unto  all  men  and  preach  the 
Oospel.  We  are  sorry  we  have  not  time  to  leach  sew- 
ing,  fancy-work,  .ind  reading  to  these  women.  It  ix 
necessary  that  they  should  learn  something.  A  great  many 
of  them  do  not  have  any  thing  to  do  all  day,  flnd  the 
time  is  very  long.  Then  if  wc  teach  them  to  sew  and  do 
fancy  work    they  learn  to  make  their  homes  more  lidy 

I  and  cheerful. 

Bakoda,  Apri{  25,  1890. 


A  Dsj'k  Work  In  riiltindwHrrH. 

Br  REV.   M.  TINDAI.E, 

(ihindwarm,  my  young  readers  will  be  glad  10  know, 
is  a  large  village  about  twcnty->iix  miles  from  our  pres- 
ent head-quarters — Jubbulpur,  Central  Provinceii,  Iiidia 
— and  liea  close  by  the  railway  station  of  the  same  name. 
Our  object  is  to  prospect,  and  plant  a  mission  there,  so 
off  wc  start  by  the  morning  passenger  train.  Arrived, 
we  occupy  the  time  between  the  collection  of  our  tickets 
and  the  ojiening  of  the  station  exit  gate — some  ten  min- 
utes— in  preaching  to  the  railway  Mrvantt  on  duty. 
Here  stand  two  native  policemen  in  blue  serge,  with 
heavy  turbans,  sandaled  feet,  wearing  curled  mous- 
lachiofi  and  long  be.ird.s — nice  looking  men,  but  great 
bigots,  as  we  soon  find  uut  when  they  refer  to  their 
prophet  Mohammed, 

One  of  our  fellow  passengers  is  a  fat  banker  (bimniah) 
covered  with  gold  necklaccs^half  adoicn  ofthem — and 
smeared  all  over  the  forehead  and  naked  breaat  wjih 
sandalwood  paste.  He  has  just  returned  from  a  "holy  " 
shrine,  and  is.  dreadfully  cross  and  religiously  zealous. 
The  fit  will  wear  off  after  a  while,  but  just  now  he  looks 
pen-knives  and  steel  forks  at  us,  as  Hroiher  Hard  tells  of 
the  great /«»riw>  (priest)  Jesus,  and  his  simple  but  effec- 
tual plan  of  salvation  for  the  human  race. 

Scaled  at  our  feel  \%  a  woman  of  high  caste,  half  hid- 
den under  her  cloth,  with  which  she  covers  her  head 
and  part  of  her  face;  yet  she  is  eager  and  interested  as 
Brother  Hard  talks  of  mukti  (salvation)  for  a  mere  gift. 

Oott  by  are  three  tnussaffirs  (pilgrims)  who  have 
lightened  their  journey  by  iiii1i):iiig  the  Tiiilway  cars, 
and  have  temporarily  divested  themselves  of  their  bas- 
kets, carried  at  eithvr  end  of  a  bamboo  pole,  containing 
cloths,  cooking  utensils,  and  atta  (flour)  for  their  food, 

They  have  come  on  (|uickly  in  order  to  be  at  a  certain 
bathing  place  by  a  given  day.  after  which  the  sanctity  of 
the/M/  (water  course)  will  cease.  .All  these,  and  many 
more,  arc  deeply  interested  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ifard 
preaches  of  Jesus,  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life, 
and  we  follow  it  up  with  singing  a  fimfgen  (native  song). 


and  give  good  old  Methodist  testimony  of  a  precious, 
present  and  well-known  Saviour  from  sin. 

The  gates  now  open,  and  we  arc  permitted  to  leave 
for  Chhindwarra  proper.  On  the  way  wc  meet  a  group 
of  feofiet  (porters),  and  tell  them  of  Jesus  and  his  relig- 
ion. One  old  philosopher  strove  to  prove  that  all  relig- 
ions were  very  good,  and  every  one  would  gel  In  heaven 
by  his  special  belief.  His  proposition  was  speedily 
blown  lip,  and  the  others  laughed  at  llie  absurdity  to 
which  his  belief  was  reduced  in  a  few  well  argued  sen- 
tences, Circcn  fields  now  stretch  before  us,  and,  like  the 
diseipk-s  of  old,  wc  pass  through,  and  miylit  have  pluck- 
ed the  green  com  and  eaten,  rubbing  the  rhaff  away  in 
our  hands,  but  wc  were  not  hungry,  and  so  wc  preised 
on. 

The  vilhige  now  comes  in  sight,  its  three  heathen  tem- 
ples "rearing  their  heads  far  above  the  lowly  dwelling 
houses.  A  small  stream  runs  at  the  foot  of  the  eleva- 
tion on  which  I'hhindwarra  stands.  In  this  niimberit 
of  women  and  children  arc  taking  their  morning  bath. 
Up  the  rough,  steep  road,  and  we  arrive  at  the  first 
temple.  Outside  stands  a  huge  stone  platforirl  on  which 
the  "  gods  "  are  placed.  .\  granite  Mahadev — the  cre- 
ator of  Brahma  and  all  things  represented  by  an  egg- 
shaped  stone!  By  his  side  is  Gancshn,  an  absurd  figure 
with  the  figure  of  a  man,  and  the  head  and  trunk  of  an 
elephant. 

The  story  goes  that  when  (Janesha,  the  >on  of  Siva 
and  his  wife  Parbutli,  was  horn,  the  gods  came  to  see 
the  child,  and  all  admired  him  but  Sani— the  Indian 
Saturn — who  was  afraid  to  do  so,  lest  some  evil  influ- 
ence, proceeding  from  him,  might  injure  the  child. 
Parbuiti.  enraged  at  ihiR  neglect  of  her  boy.  and  forget- 
ting the  reason,  taunted  Sani  with  his  neglect  and  dis- 
courtesy ;  when  the  god  looked  on  the  child,  whose 
head  was  immediately  reduced  to  ashes.  Parbutti 
clamored,  and  went  for  Sani,  determined  to  take  his 
life;  but  Siva  tnteri>o^d,  and  commissioned  Sani  to 
speed  forth  nnd  bring  in  the  head  of  the  first  .inimal 
he  should  meet  lying  with  ttt  head  to  the  itorih.  Sani 
discovered  an  elephant  in  this  position,  cut  off  its  head, 
and  fixed  it  on  Oanesha's  shnuldi-r^,  where  it  grew. 

AnA  now,  away  llirough  the  main  street  of  the  village. 
How  many  bright  eyed  hoys  and  girls  wc  meet  en  raaU, 
and,  like  Gregory  of  old,  mourn  as  he  did  over  the 
"Angels."  Like  him  we  are  determined  the  gospel 
shall  reach  ihcra.  We  press  on  to  the  village  school. 
We  have  no  photographic  apparatus  wherewith  to  fur- 
ni.sh  CitspEi.  IN  ALL  Lands  with  pictures,  so  we  must 
give  pen  and  ink  sketches.  In  the  ojicn  air  arc  about 
a  hundred  boys^girls  arc  sadly  neglected  here,  and 
have  no  school — divided  into  classes,  figuring  on  their 
slates,  and  some  on  clean  sand  with  their  fingers. 
Others  repeal  the  multiplication  table. 

Our  presence  disturbs  them.  The  masten  greet  us, 
make  us  sit  down,  and  the  boys  gather  round  us.  It 
is  a  government  school,  but  no  Bible  is  taught,  so  we 
tell  them  of  the  great  Teacher,  and  some  of  the  lessons 
he  taught.     No  English  is  taught  in  this  school ;  only 
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Hindi  and  Urdu.  Fees  range  from  one  anna — about 
three  or  four  cents — to  two  and  three  annas  a  month. 

We  pass  on  to  other  parts  of  the  village.  The  bazaar 
is  a  place  of  great  traffic.  Imagine  a  dusty  road,  ther- 
mometer at  about  ninety-nine,  sun  bright  and  warm 
enough  to  make  one  uncomfortable.  Venders  sit  on 
both  sides  of  the  street  under  temporary  sheds  or  in 
verandahs  of  houses.  Here  is  a  native  shoe  seller;  he 
has  all  kinds  of  native  shoes,  rough  and  ugly,  but  com- 
fortable. Then  comes  a  grocer  with  his  baskets  oi  goar 
(black,  unrefined  sugar),  rice,  dhatl,  areca  nut,  dried  con- 
diments; every  thing  an  Indian  housewife  needs  for  her 
cooking. 

Next  is  an  oil  seller,  with  his  great  earthenware  vessels 
of  oils  of  different  kinds,  even  kerosene  being  represent- 
ed. The  latter  is  cheap,  and  is  used  freely  by  the  lowest 
classes  in  small  tin  burners  with  a  short  round  wick'  spout 
in  the  center.  Next  sits  a  tobacco  seller;  before  him  are 
great  heaps  of  leaf-tobacco,  which  he  sells  largely  to  the 
country  people,  who  flock  in  once  a  week  to  the  fair  or 
mela  held  in  Chhindwarra.  He  has  prepared  tobacco, 
too,  choiIi)ed  up  fine  and  mixed  with  rose-water,  and 
some  with  molasses  and  opium  to  suit  the  hard  smokers. 
He  has  chillums  (pipes)  for  sale.  Some  are  made  of 
clay;  others  are  cocoanut  shells  with  two  holes,  one  at 
the  top  and  the  other  at  the  side.  From  these  two  hol- 
low tubes  protrude;  on  one  (the  upright  one)  is  fixed  the 
earthenware  chillum,  while  the  smoker  draws  through 
the  other  stem.  The  smoke  from  the  tobacco  passes 
down  the  upright  stem,  into  the  water,  and  is  caught  up 
again  by  the  side  stem,  when  the  smoker  draws,  and 
thus  a  native  manages  to  secure  "  a  smoke." 

The  tobaccoman  sells  opium  and  preparations  of  opium, 
which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  largely  used  by  the  lower 
class  of  the  natives,  and  in  every  case  to  their  detriment. 
It  is  a  dear  luxury;  a  small  pellet,  the  size  of  a  pea,  being 
sold  for  a  pice  (about  two  cents).  But  an  opium  smoker 
who  has  practiced  any  time  can  dispose  of  at  least  half 
a  dozen  of  these  pellets,  and  that  means  one  third  of  his 
day's  wages  if  he  belongs  to  the  lowest  class.  A  small 
pipe  not  larger  than  one's  little  finger  is  used;  a  pellet 
is  placed  in  the  wee  hole,  a  live  coal  placed  in  contact 
and  the  smoker  takes  one  long  draw,  swallowing  the 
smoke.  In  less  than  a  couple  of  minutes,  he  is  quite 
overcome,  and,  unless  he  be  an  inveterate  smoker,  he 
cannot  manage  more  than  the  second  pill,  though  some 
are  known  to  consume  six  and  seven.  Most  of  the 
smokers  looked  sallow  and  leaden  hued.  They  had 
puffy,  unhealthy-looking  faces,  and  dull,  sunken  eyes. 
The  bazaar  extends  some  three  hundred  yards  up  the 
street,  and  after  preaching  in  several  places,  we  proceed 
to  the  other  end  of  the  village.  We  speak  to  a  group  of 
cotton  pickers ;  now  to  a  large  number  of  women  engaged 
in  sifting  and  sorting  tilli  seed,  from  which  an  oil  resem- 
bling olive  oil  is  pressed. 

Under  a  wide-spreading  mango  tree  we  now  sit,  native 
style,  on  the  grass,  get  some  water  drawn  from  an  adja- 
cent well,  and  take  out  our  chappaties  (wheaten  cakvs) 
and  goor  (sugar)  and   share   our  native  preachers'  meal 


with  them.  Then  off  to  the  bazaar  for  more  preaching 
and  testimony,  finishing  off  with  a  big  run  in  order  to 
catch  the  incoming  train  in  time  for  home.  We  left  a 
native  missionary  behind,  having  rented  a  small  house 
for  him.  Since  then  we  hear  that  he  is  doing  good  ser- 
vice in  Chhindwarra  and  adjacent  villages.  Pray  for 
Chhindwarra,  dear  children. 


The  Httrda  Tillages  for  Christ. 

HY   REV.  T.  E.   F.  MORTON. 
TotJR   I. 

We  left  home  at  5:25  A.  M.,  on  the  z^A  inst.,  to  make 
our  first  tour  among  the  villages  of  Hurda,  While  at 
Khandeva  we  often  experienced  difficulty  in  securing 
bullock-carts,  but  now  we  have  no  need  to  go  after  them, 
as  the  good  Lord,  through  a  few  kind  friends,  has  put 
us  in  possession  of  a  solid  and  commodious  conveyance 
and  a  pair  of  strong  and  big  bulls.  We  were  detained  for  a 
few  minutes  at  the  railway-crossing  and  again  a  little  fur- 
ther up  the  journey.  Our  lamp  had  been  left  behind, 
and  so  we  had  to  send  the  gharrywala  (driver)  off  at 
once  for  it ;  and  white  one  of  the  workers  remained 
with  the  cart,  two  other  workers  and  I  visited  a  kheri 
(small  village),  Parasram  by  name,  and  preached  the 
Gospel, 

There  was  not  a  man  in  the  place;  they  had  all  gone 
off  to  work.  We  sat  among  eleven  women  and  fifteen 
children,  and  had  a  blessed  time.  On  approaching  a 
new  village  the  people,  not  knowing  the  object  of  our 
visit,  are  usually  timid,  and  many,  especially  the  women 
and  girls,  hold  back  ;  but  on  a  clear  declaration  of  our 
purpose  and  the  nature  of  our  work  they  are  easily 
reassured,  and  listen  to  our  message  with  joyous 
alacrity.  We  organized  a  Bible-school  of  fifteen  chil- 
dren in  this  little  place,  which,  as  it  is  a  short  distance 
from  our  head- quarters,  will  be  cared  for  every  week. 
VVe  found  no  small  amount  of  gruntlings  in  this  village. 
Down  in  a  piggery  we  saw  mother  grunter  with  her 
young;  she  did  not  seem  distressed  on  our  approach. 
A  woman  had  eight  or  nine  gruntlings  in  a  basket ; 
these  are  largely  used  by  the  low-caste  people  as  sacri- 
fices to  false  gods. 

In  close  proximity  to  Parasram  Kheri,  near  the  rail- 
way track,  stands  Periakka,  where  we  spent  a  little  time 
in  talking  to  the  few  we  found  there,  about  the  things 
of  God.  I  am  glad  to  say  this  little  place,  also,  will  be 
cared  for  by  us  weekly. 

After  a  journey  of  over  a  mile  we  entered  Wodha. 
The  kotwal  (village  watchman)  notified  our  arrival.  The 
patel  (head  man  of  the  place)  met  us  with  a  smile. 
There  was  no  barber  or  mihtar  (scavenger)  to  blow  the 
horn  (a  practice  obtaining  in  many  villages  in  bringing 
the  people  together),  but  my  English  tambourine  and 
country  cymbals,  and  the  call  of  the  kotwal,  brought  a 
great  crowd  together.  After  singing  a  bhajan  (a  hymn) 
we  gathered  the  children  together  for  instruction. 

The  first  question,  Parmeshwar  (the  Supreme  Being), 


. 
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Ky&liai?  (m-hnt  is)  brought  into  prominence  a  Bhratna* 
chari  (a  follower  of  Brahma),  Before  we  could  give  (he 
children  the  answer,  namely,  "  Athina"  (Spirit),  the  ma- 
terialist stepped  forward  and  volunteered  tlic  following 
Teply:  "Parmeshwir  hathl  (elephant)  hai."  We  tried 
to  shame  him  before  the  audience  ;  hei  however,  endeav- 
ored to  interrupt  our  work.  1  told  him  distinctly  that 
ve  could  not  attend  to  him  ai  present,  as  we  h»d  cume 
to  talk  to  the  people,  and  that  after  awhile  wc  would 
do  so. 

I.ocal  Preacher  David  sat  in  the  midst  of  and  addreR»ed 
a  %'ery  attentive  congregation  for  nearly  an  hour,  the 
pujaii,  or  priesl,  having  charge  of  the  idol-temple  being 
one  of  the  earnest  listeners.  Banda  Masih  had  charge 
of  a  class  of  forty  children.  I  set  munshi  (teacher)  Scwa 
Ram  on  to  the  Hoshangabad  Brahinachari.  While  this 
man  was  being  cannonaded  Ihc  Gospel  was  fretrly 
preached.  I  superintended  (he  entire  work,  and  as  the 
time  hail  tome  for  u*  lo  push  on  I  approached  ihc 
Brahmachari  with  the  Gospel  of  John,  which  he  received, 
together  with  one  of  Bishop  Thobiim"s  sermonettes  in 
Hindi.  I  read  a  ponton  of  the  third  chapter  of  Si. 
John's  gospel,  and  urged  him  In  accept  Christ.  He  rat- 
tled some  senienceK  in  Sanskrit.  I  asked  him  to  speak 
in  the  language  1  was  familiar  with.  I  am  glarl  he  U 
not  a  permanent  resident  of  Wodha.  After  a  free  dis- 
tribution of  Bishop  Thoburn's  tracts,  and  prayer,  wc 
pushed  on  tn  K.heri  Bahiia,  which  is  just  a  short  dts- 
4ance  from  Wodho. 

This  village  contains  one  hundred  hou3cs,with  a  pop- 
ulation of  three  hundred,  consisting  uf  Gujars,  Rajputs, 
Dhobics,  and  Ballahies.  We  encamped  in  a  mango 
grove  and  had  !)omc  Tcfrcshmcnls,  Just  in  front  of  our 
encampment  was  the  idol  Hanuman  (the  monkey  chief) 
with  a  pot  of  (Old  water  to  cool  his  brain  in  ihe  lierte 
heat  of  the  Bummer.  I  observed  a  worshiper  of  the 
iDon  key-god  going  round  the  temple.  I  said  it  was  use- 
less doing  that,  seek  the  true  Muktidata  (Saviour),  and 
beckoned  him  to  come,  which  he  did  with  his  wife  and 
child.  La  grippe  (the  inRuenzaj  had  taken  hold  of  the 
man,  and  he  was  trying  to  get  the  monkey-image  to  ex- 
tricate him  from  its  grip.  Preacher  David  and  I  talked 
to  him  about  his  said,  and  ofTcrcd  him  a  remedy  for  the 
fe«-<r  and  cold  ;  but  he  and  his  wife  said  that  the  medicine 
could  not  be  accepted  without  iirsi  consulting  the  relatives 
at  home.  Notwithstanding  our  earnest  entreaty,  theyab- 
isdutcly  refused  to  take  the  medicine. 

All  the  workers  and  I  addressed  a  congregation  of 
<ver  forty.  A  few  Brahmins  were  present.  The  patel 
was  an  earnest  listener,  Many  in  the  audience  were 
ioth  to  depart.  We  formed  a  Bible-school  hereof  nine- 
teen children.  The  work  at  Wodha  and  at  this  village 
will  be  weekly  cared  for.  We  talked  to  the  people  for 
nearly  two  hours,  and  at  11:45  -^-  ^'-  *'^  pursued  our 
journey,  and  about  i  P.  M.  reached  Char  Khera.  Har- 
hand  Patel  is  a  Giijar  (considered  the  third  among  the 
•cadies  in  India).  There  arc  three  hundred  houses  in 
-this  village,  and  about  eight  hundred  inhabitants,  con- 
isiing  of  Gujars.  Mohammcdans>  Korkoos,  B.illahi9,  and 


Brahmins.  In  the  heal  of  the  day  a  nuraberof  monkeys 
were  seer  entering  a  private  dwelling,  and  helping  ihem- 
selves  to  cold  water  with  a  vessel  just  as  human  beings 
would  do. 

As  an  encouragement  to  our  workers  I  helped  10  get 
up  dinner,  gathering  sticks  and  preparing  the  fire.  Soon 
dinner  appeared  and  was  consumed.  Reading  of  God's 
word  and  prayer  wiih  the  workers  followed.  After  ihJs 
I  had  a  lesson  in  Urdu  from  the  munshi.  .It  5:30  P. 
M.  vre  began  operations  in  Char  Khcra,  Most  of  the 
audience  sat  on  blocks  of  limber  in  the  patel's  yard  and 
heard  the  Gospel  for  over  .m  hour.  The  children  were 
gathered  together  and  taught  the  Christian  catechtsm, 
the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

There  was  a  young  Mohammedan,  a  fakir  (religious 
mendicant),  in  the  congregation.  Just  as  we  were  leaving 
the  preaching- stand  he  uttered  something  which,  to  my 
mind,  seemed  in  disparagement  of  Christ.  I  sent  the 
munshi  after  him,  and  then  with  PreachcT  Davtd  I  joined 
company.  Putting  our  hands  on  his  rosary,  wc  talked  to 
him  most  earnestly,  and  the  young  fellow  seemed  deeply 
impressed,  hut  not  sufficiently  to  accept  Christ  and  de< 
tlarc  for  him.  Taking  one  of  Bishop  Thoburu's  tracts 
in  Urdu,  he  parted  company. 

Leaving  Char  Kliera  at  7  P.  M.,  we  got  to  Mannia 
Khcri  at  9  P.  M.  Wc  encamped  at  the  threshing-floor  of 
the  village.  It  wa^  about  10:30  P.  M.  before  we  got 
our  supper.  That  night,  of  course,  wc  did  no  preach- 
ing. The  following  morning,  at  our  place  of  encamp- 
ment, over  thirty  men  and  boys,  at  the  sound  of  the  tam- 
bourine, cymbal,  and  singing,  came  together  and  earnestly 
listened  to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  for  nearly  an  hour.  Fin- 
ishing here,  we  pushed  on  into  the  heart  of  the  village. 
The  pftcel  is  a  Brahmin,  most  unfriendly.  In  bidding 
him  the  lime  I  offered  my  hand,  but  he  refused  tu&hake 
hands.  I  asked  him  to  attend  the  preaching  ;  even  this 
he  wouldn't  do.  NoiwithManding  his  unfriendliness 
the  Lord  gave  us  a  good  congregation  and  a  happy 
time. 

While  we  sang,  read,  and  preached  two  marriage  pro- 
cessions  passed  by,  and  yet  we  had  a  good  attendance. 
Over  one  hundred  heard  us  at  this  village.  There  were 
a  number  of  women  and  children  present.  The  day  we 
were  there  eight  couples  were  being  married,  some  of 
ihem  being  mere  children  carried  in  the  arms  of  their 
parents.  The  couples  were  tied  together  with  a  long 
strip  of  cloth,  the  bridegroom  leading.  With  munic  in 
the  air  they  marched  down  the  street.  What  a  farce  1 
.May  the  time  .soon  come  when  child-marriage,  like  suttee, 
may  not  be  known  from  one  end  of  India  to  the  other. 
India,  indeed,  is  a  dark  land  !  Thank  God,  we  gave  the 
village  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Bishop  Thoburn's  tracts 
were  also  distributed  here. 

Crossing  a  river,  we  marched  into  Sohagpur.  The 
koiwal  led  us  to  Hanuman's  stand,  as  a  suitable  place 
for  addressing  (he  people.  The  inhabitants,  especially 
the  Ballahis  (a  despised  class),  came  in  numbers  to  see 
and  hear  us.  On  the  spot  were  some  men  of  a  higher 
caste  busy  making  a  large  quantity  of  wheat-cakes  and 
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gram  curry,  with  a  view  to  having  a  good  feast  before  the 
monkey-god.  I  said  to  the  kotwal,  "  You  have  brought 
us  to  a  good  place — a  place  where  there  is  plenty  of 
food."  The  patel  of  the  village,  a  Brahmin,  positively 
refused  to  attend  our  preaching.  Hanuman's  pujari 
(priest)  was  busy  in  waiting  upon  the  false  god.  I  said 
to  him  time  and  again,  "  Listen  to  us  and  cease  worship- 
ing the  idol."  He  sat  and  listened  awhile,  but  soon  his 
idolatrous  heart  was  mad  on  the  idol ;  he  poured  water 
on  it,  and  then  put  flowers  and  leaves  thereon,  bowing 
before  it  several  times  and  knocking  his  hands  together. 

A  woman  came  along  with  a  lota  (a  brazen  vessel)  of 
water  and  flowers  and  leaves,  and  niaae  straight  for 
the  idol  and  did  what  the  priest  had  done.  She  did  not 
mind  us  a  bit,  and  after  making  solemn  obeisance  returned 
home.  How  dense  is  the  darkness  in  which  the  heathen 
lie  \  O,  God,  show  them  their  lost  and  undone  condi- 
tion, and  lead  them  to  their  rightful  Lord  and  Saviour. 

There  were  several  worshipers  that  morning.  An  old 
man,  almost  blind,  came  along  with  his  lota  of  water  to 
give  Hanuman  a  bath,  but  being  so  struck  with  our 
singing  and  preaching,  he  took  a  seat  in  the  congre- 
gation and  listened  attentively  to  the  end.  The  water 
that  was  intended  for  the  monkey-god's  head  was  thrown 
on  the  earth  right  before  the  old  man's  feet.  We  talked 
very  earnestly  to  the  folks  at  Sohagpur.  The  priest  and 
Brahmin  patwari  (a  land  steward)  were  glad,  I  doubt 
not,  when  we  left  the  village.  We  taught  a  number  of 
children  the  catechism  and  sang  with  them.  A  number 
of  boys  were  afraid  to  come  near  us,  but  got  on  to  the 
pavement  on  which  the  idol  stood. 

We  then  pursued  our  journey  to  Kotla  Kheri.  On 
our  way  thither  we  met  a  man  with  a  basket  on  his  head. 
Thinking  he  had  fruit  therein,  we  asked  him  what  the 
basket  contained,  when  he  replied  that  his  child  was  in 
it.  On  reaching  the  above  village  a  company  of  men 
and  women  were  seen  standing  and  looking  into  the 
distance,  and  the  latter  also  weeping.  On  inquiry  we 
learned  that  a  girl  of  the  village  had  just  married,  and 
was  on  her  way  in  a  rough  country  cart  to  the  husband's 
village.  The  poor  father  seemed  greatly  distressed.  The 
bride  was  only  eight  years  of  age.  I  said  to  the  father 
that  child-marriage  and  idolatry  are  great  sins  before  God, 
and  told  him  if  he  had  any  more  daughters  not  to  give 
them  in  marriage  too  early,  and  explained  our  way  of 
going  about  the  business,  and  of  the  reform  in  Rajpootana. 

We  entered  the  village  and  encamped  by  the  river- 
side. The  water  supply  was  good ;  the  day  was  pleasant. 
After  dinner  and  a  lesson  from  the  munshi  we  visited 
first  the  Ballahi  Mohalta,  and  had  a  spendid  time  with 
the  people.  How  earnestly  they  listened  to  the  blessed 
Gospel !  Many  women  were  present.  We  showed  them 
the  absurdity  of  idol-worship,  A  man  in  the  congrega- 
tion said  that  if  they  gave  up  the  idol-god  it  would 
eat  (khajaega)  them  up.  To  an  old  sick  man  who  list- 
ened earnestly  through  the  service  I  gave  a  dose  of 
fever  mixture. 

It  was  dusk  when  we  entered  the  village  proper.  No 
people  could  be  seen  in  the  streets.     Soon  we  heard 


some  singing,  and,  turning  a  corner,  we  came  to  a  house- 
where  there  was  a  marriage  ceremony,  and  nearly  all  the- 
people  of  the  village  were  gathered  there.  The  women 
we  found  singing  lustily  in  the  bridal-chamber,  and  the 
men  seated  on  a  white  blanket  in  ihe  open.  The  host 
and  friends  received  us  very  kindly.  Taking  our  seats, 
we  explained  the  object  of  our  visit  and  asked  permission 
to  sing,  which  they  joyfully  granted.  "But,"  said  I, 
"won't  the  women  cease  singing  and  come  to  hear  us?"" 
They  said,  "  You  sing  away,  the  women  will  go  on  for 
an  hour  yet." 

Singing  over,  we  gave  them  the  Gospel.  On  a  char- 
pai  (bedstead)  sat  three  gosais  (so-called  Hindu  saints), 
one  of  whom  was  well  advanced  in  years  ;  they  listened 
to  us  very  cheerfully.  The  whole  congregation  was  most 
attentive  ;  no  more  earnest  listeners  could  be  found  under 
the  sky.  While  the  address  was  being  given  a  servant  of 
the  host  came  up  tome  with  abrazen  vessel  containing  red 
powder,  and  asked  permission  to  apply  some  to  my  per- 
son, which  of  course  I  could  not  grant.  According  to 
the  Hindu  custom  every  guest  is  painted  on  the  fore- 
head. It  was  most  amusing  to  notice,  while  the  people- 
were  listening  so  attentively  to  us,  the  servant  coming 
down  upon  them  with  the  red  stuff.  After  a  little  while 
the  same  individual  turned  up  with  some  red  ink,  and 
asked  if  he  could  sprinkle  some  on  my  clothing,  which 
of  course  I  could  not  comply  with.  The  Hindu  guests, 
freely  accepted  baptism  at  his  hands. 

I  inquired  about  the  bridegroom  and  bride;  the  peo- 
ple were  so  kind  that  they  brought  the  bride  for  my 
inspection  from  amidst  the  female  throng,  I  was  aston- 
ished to  find  that  she  was  but  a  child  of  two  years.  She 
was  greatly  scared  on  seeing  us.  The  bridegroom,  a  lad 
of  five  years,  stood  just  behind  us  amidst  a  number  or 
girls.  We  explained  to  the  adults  the  sin  and  folly  of 
child-marriage.  As  this  village  is  in  close  proximity  to- 
Hurda,  we  shall  endeavor  to  visit  it  freouently.  Leav- 
ing Kotla  Kheri  at  7  P.  M.,  we  reached  our  home  at 
8  P.  M. 

May  the  good  Lord  bless  the  abundant  seed  that  has- 
been  sown,  and  lead  the  people  of  the  above  villages, 
who  are  sitting  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,  to- 
himself.  Several  kind  friends  sent  us  last  year  sufficient 
funds  to  purchase  our  district  cart  and  bullocks,  which 
are  of  great  service  to  us.  Who  will  be  kind  enough 
this  year  to  send  us  sufficient  money  to  purchase  a  good 
magic-Iantem,  which  is  absolutely  needed  for  our  work  ?" 
A  substantial  one  could  be  had,  I  think,  for  200  rupees.. 

April  28,  1890, 


The  Impending  Oplnm  Crisis. 

BY    REV,    W.    E.    ROBBINS. 

In  the  inspired  account  of  the  great  religious  refor- 
mation which  took  place  under  Hezekiah  it  is  recorded 
that  the  thing  was  done  suddenly.     And  thus,  no  doubt,., 
it  is  with  refonqs  generally.     The  way  leading  up  to* 
them  may  be  a  long  and  tedious  and  checkered  one^ 
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bui  when  finally  the  gpal  is  nczred  it  breaks  upon  the' 
Yision  unexpectedly,  except  to  those  who  may  be  favored 
with  a  kind  of  supernatural  foresight  akin  to  that  of  the 
ancient  &eers. 

Without  laying  claim  to  »uch  prophetic  foresight,  I 
Tel  dare  believe  that  such  a  ertsis  ns  will  suddenly  sweep 
away  the  accursed  opium  vice  from  China  and  other 
lands  is  near  at  hand.  If  il  be  i^aid  that  the  curiic  \% 
siill  spreading,  as  it  hatt,  gradually  but  steadily,  for  the 
pavt  one  hundred  and  seventeen  yca.rs.  s-ince  the  traffic 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ICnj^llsh — Great  BTiLain  and 
America  then  being  one — until  no«^  the  quantity  brought 
annually  from  India  to  China  has  reached  the  enor* 
mous  amount  of  eleven  and  a  half  millions  of  pnunds, 
enslaving,  as  is  c:«timiitcd,  half  the  adult  male  popula- 
tion, with  many  women  and  children,  the  reply  is,  ye«, 
the  picture  is  a  dark  one,  could  not  well  be  darker, 
and  yet  the  darkcAl  hour  i^  just  before  day.  Of  the 
eagerly  longed  for  dawn  that  will  soon  break  a  few 
tlreaks  are  already  visible  in  the  eastern  sky,  and  for 
ibe  en  courage  men  I  of  the  faith  and  hope  the  prayers 
and  labors  of  God's  [jeople  in  the  far-away  homelands 
may  be  worthy  of  a  brief  portrayal. 

The  first  hopeful  indication  to  be  noted  is  that  the 
tide  of  opium  which  has  50  long  flowed  from  India  to 
China  liltea  pestileniial  sirocco  or  devastating  avalanche 
has  reached  its  flood,  and  is  at  last  beginning  to  ebb. 
Ruropcan  merchants  who  have  been  cn(;agcd  in  the 
uatHc  here  have  withdrawn  so  far  as  to  clear  ihcrasclvcs 
of  financial  responsibility,  ihtmgb  itill  in  complicity  with 
it  as  agents  and  carriers.  Without  inquiring  their  mo- 
tives for  so  doing,  we  pass  to  the  fact  tttat  other  dealers 
are  being  checked  by  a  glut  in  the  market,  so  that  bid- 
ders for  the  numerous  chcsis  stored  aw.iy  at  Calcima 
arc  nut  forthcoming  even  (rum  aniung  the  Jews  and 
Parsees,  who  have  largely  monopolized  the  traffic, 

Unfonunately,  this  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  In- 
di.in  opium  is  no  evidence  of  a  decline  in  the  consump- 
tion of  the  drug,  but  rather  of  the  impoverishment  of 
the  people  through  the  great  spread  of  the  vice,  with  its 
attendant  evils  of  profligacy,  indolence,  famine,  etc., 
driving  the  lower  classes  to  the  use  of  the  inferior  and 
cheaper  article  of  the  native  growth — which  the  govern- 
ment find  themselves  powerless  to  put  down  while  the 
foreign  import  is  allowed — and  of  mixture*  more  dele- 
terious even  than  the  pure  opium,  For  it  is  well  known 
that  nothing  short  of  .ibsnlute  physical  restraint  will 
keep  its  victims  away  from  it  when  once  the  lastc  is  ac- 
quired; property,  wife,  children,  every  thing  being  sac- 
rificed for  a  few  cash  to  satisfy  the  awful  craving. 

One  case,  told  me  by  the  agent  of  ilic  British  and  For- 
eign Bible  Society  in  South  China,  was  of  a  smoker  frum 
a  distant  province,  wan  and  emaciated,  as  they  all  be- 
come after  a  time,  pleading  with  hira  wl[h  tears  for  a 
remedy  to  cure  the  appetite,  and  sadly  disappointed 
when  told  there  was  none  but  to  drop  the  use  altogether, 
.^noiher  heart-iending  case,  related  by  a  missionary,  was 
that  of  a  man  who  had  become  so  enslaved  to  the  habit 
that  hin  brothers  put  out  his  eyesight  to  save  the  ances* 


tral  csiate  from  being  Miuandered  by  him  for  ihe  drug. 
Uut  how  much  more  awful  must  be  the  bondage  when 
the  habit  is  contracted  in  infancy,  as  in  thousands  of 
instances  in  China  or  India,  where  it  is  imbibed  in  the 
mother's  milk,  not  to  speak  of  those  born  with  the 
craving, 

]i  refjuires  close  watching  to  prevent  nurses  from  ad- 
ministering it  to  Etiropean  infants  to  quiet  them,  ab  i» 
done  to  n.-itive  children,  And  since  writing  thus  far  I 
have  heard  uf  a  |)arnllel  to  these  cases  in  a  dressmaker 
in.  .\menca,  who  had  become  such  a  victim  to  the  use  of 
morphia  (a  form  of  opium)  that  her  husband  look  every 
thing  from  her  but  her  clothes,  and  these  she  disposed 
of  to  procure  'he  ovcrma.slering  narcotic. 

Well  would  it  be  if  this  |ic»tilcntc,  like  that  of  the 
"black  death,"  which  swept  over  this  continent  five 
centuries  ago  carrying  off  its  millions,  would  expend 
itnelfal  l.itt  and  vanish;  but,  alas!  that  cannot  be  till 
the  supply  of  victim.i  on  which  it  feeds  is  exhausted. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  not  only  checking  this  very  fas- 
cinating and  seductive  vice,  but  of  cxltr|>ating  it  alto- 
gether ;  and  the  decline  in  the  amount  of  the  drug  im- 
ported is  the  beginnmg  of  the  end  of  this  very  desirable 
consummation. 

This  first  indication,  however,  is  hopeful  rather  on 
account  of  its  relaiion  to  the  second,  the  decline  '\r\.  the 
opium  revenue  to  the  Indian  government.  It  is  this 
bugbear  of  the  almighty  rupee  that  has  overridden  rough- 
shod every  consideration  of  justice,  patriotism,  morality, 
and  religion.  What  is  it  to  these  godless  financiers, 
if  it  is  [he  price  of  the  blood  and  tears  of  Chinese 
emperors,  statesmen,  fathers,  mothers,  and  children,  so- 
the  money  comes!  Now,  seeing  the  coveted  revenue 
from  opium  slipping  out  of  their  fingers  anyway,  they 
arc  compelled  to  face  the  question  of  making  it  up  by 
some  other  means.  Hut  think  you  such  merciless  drivers 
nf  the  chariot  of  state  will  have  any  more  consideration 
for  the  people  of  India  than  for  those  of  China.*  and 
will  not  another  Juggernaut  crush  the  life  out  of  every 
one  that  falls  in  the  way  of  their  bloody  car? 

As  might  be  expected,  we  find  them  doing  everything 
in  ihctr  power  to  extend  the  tale  and  use  of  opium  in 
India  and  Burma,  resorting  to  some  of  the  most  exe- 
crable methods  of  creating  the  appetite  for  it,  until  now 
there  are  ten  thousand  opium  ahops  in  thuse  countries, 
and  some  of  the  most  horrible  of  dens,  where  hundreds 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  in  a  promiscuous  mass, 
are  to  be  seen  at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night 
completely  under  the  power  of  the  poison  ;  the  Indiaik 
consiiiulion  being  even  less  able  to  withstand  its  deadly 
influence  than  that  of  the  Chinese. 

So  this  second  indication  is  hopeful  rather  on  account 
of  the  way  it  affects  the  third — that  is.  tlie  arousing  of 
ihc  Christian  public  of  (Ircai  Britain  and  India  to  the 
awful  ravages  of  this  scourge  by  bringing  it  nearer  home. 
Missionaries  and  others  in  Chins  have  again  and  again 
appealed  to  the  British  people  to  exert  themselves  to 
suppress  the  opium  traffic;  but  it  has  neenietl  like  tiring 
at  very  long  range,  the   shot   being  well  spent   before 
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reaching  the  mark.  White  a  few  have  been  informed 
and  actively  engaged  in  agitating  the  subject  at  home, 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  have  hardiy  been 
touched.  At  last  they  are  waking  up  to  the  enormity 
of  the  wrong  done  to  China  by  its  reflfex  action  on  India 
:and  Burma,  Ceylon  and  Malaysia,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
United  Kingdom  itself,  which,  though  not  suspected, 
^vas  perfectly  natural,  for  can  one  take  fire  in  his  bosom 
.and  his  clothes  not  be  burned  ? 

For  Christians  to  know  their  duty  is  to  act ;  so  already 
influential  deputations  have  been  in  India,  and  their  re- 
port that  the  half  had  not  been  told  Will  fire  the  Chris- 
tian churches  as  they  have  not  been  since  the  anti- 
islavery  agitation.  It  may  take  a  mighty  electric  shock 
to  move  the  great  nation,  but  such  a  shock  it  is  getting 
from  the  great  God  through  his  people,  and  no  consid- 
eration of  a  few  millions  of  revenue  will  stand  in  the 
■way  of  its — or,  rather,  of  his — onward  march.  If,  then, 
China  should  not  succeed  at  once  in  suppressing  as  per- 
sistent an  evil,  England  at  any  rate, will  have  cleared 
her  own  skirts  of  the  foul  traffic  at  last. 

Another  very  encouraging  sign  that  God  is  about  to 
move  his  people  to  stamp  out  the  opium  iniquity  is  the 
position  of  the  Chinese  Christians.  To  say  that  they 
are  Christians  is  to  imply  that  they  are  unanimous  in 
their  opposition  to  it  both  by  precept  and  example.  But 
scattered  as  they  are  largely  over  the  empire,  and  es- 
pecially in  all  the  great  centers,  they  occupy  a  vantage 
ground  that  will  give  them  an  influence  far  beyond 
what  their  small  numbers  and  obscure  social  position 
would  indicate.  There  being  no  public  opinion  in 
China,  and  no  newspaper  press  to  form  and  give  expres- 
sion to  one,  the  native  Christian  community  will  consti- 
tute a  large  factor  in  molding  one,  and  a  medium  of 
inter-communication  and  of  communication  with  the 
outside  world.  Their  uncompromising  attitude  toward 
the  opium  vice  will  not  only  give  the  lie  to  the  slur  cast 
into  the  teeth  of  missionaries,  that  with  the  Gospel  they 
have  brought  the  opium,  but,  when  well  understood,  will 
be  a  very  strong  recommendation  of  their  religion  to 
iheir  countrymen. 

The  Chinese  Christians,  too,  though  feeling  them- 
selves to  be  a  feeble  folk  among  so  many,  are  awaking 
to  the  importance  of  the  crisis,  and,  relying  on  their 
£reat  Captain,  will  meet  their  responsibilities,  and,  in 
his  strength,  do  their  duty.  Already  in  different  places 
■we  find  among  them  anti-opium  societies  organized  and 
in  successful  operation  ;  and  every-where  there  is  a  will- 
ingness  to  do  what  they  can  to  further  on  the  move- 
ment. Their  influence  will  be  felt  in  the  agitation 
abroad;  but  especially  will  they  be  able  to  do  much  in 
strengthening  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  government  in 
putting  down  the  production  and  use  of  the  native 
growth. 

Nor  must  I  pass  unnoticed  the  fact  of  the  existence 
of  a  large  and  influential  anti-opium  society  among  the 
heathen  Chinese.  Just  how  wide-spread  it  is  I  have  not 
been  able  to  learn,  but  it  has  a  large  membership  in  this 
and  adjoining  provinces,  and  is  certainly  a  sign  of  prom- 


ise even  though  not  in  the  name  of  the  true  God,  who 
is  to  do  the  work,  making  use  of  every  agency  that  can 
be  employed. 

Finally,  there  is  a  belief  among  missionaries,  which  is 
largely  shared  by  Chinese  statesmen  and  some  others, 
that  God  is  coming  to  the  rescue  in  this  emergency,  as 
in  many  a  previous  one.  Heartsick  with  hope  deferred, 
they  despair  of  doing  much  themselves  ;  but  they  feel 
that  man's  extremity  is  God's  opportunity  ;  that  he  will 
help,  and  that  right  early.  Nothing  will  so  stimulate 
their  faith  as  to  have  the  sympathy  of  the  people  in  the 
home  lands,  and  to  know  that  they  are  alive  to  the  crisis 
and  are  rallying  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the 
mighty. 

So  let  the  word  pass  along  the  line  from  China 
through  India,  Europe,  Great  Britain,  and  America,  and 
let  there  be  a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  alto- 
gether, and  the  work  is  done.  The  Christian  Churches, 
if  awake  and  united,  are  able  to  do  any  thing  they  wish 
to  do.  Our  God  can  destroy  this  opium  dragon  as 
easily  and  effectually  and  as  suddenly  as  he  did  that  of 
slavery.     Amen. 

Peking,  China,  April  ii,  1890. 


A  Tour  of  Kncheng  District^  China. 

BY  REV.  M.  C.  WILCOX,  B.D, 

Having  recently  returned  from  holding  quarterly 
meetings  on  the  district  above  mentioned,  I  send  a  few 
items  concerning  the  trip. 

Accompanied  by  Rev.  T.  Donohue  I  started  from 
Foochow  March  4.  Having  a  strong  favorable  wind, 
the  first  stage — eighty  miles  up  the  Min — was  made  in 
twelve  hours,  which  is  unusually  fast  ti"aveling  for  China, 
The  second  part  of  our  journey,  from  Chui-kau  to 
Kucheng,  thirty  miles  across  the  country  over  a  roughly 
paved  path,  was  in  sedan  chairs,  and  consumed  a  day 
and  a  half.  So  it  will  be  seen  that  Kucheng  is  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  miles  (north-west)  from  Foochow.  This 
trip,  with  an  unfavorable  wind,  takes  about  six  days,  or 
nearly  the  time  required  to  go  from  San  Francisco  to 
New  York. 

Our  first  quarterly  meetings  was  held  at  Ku-te,  a  day 
from  Kucheng,  the  last  part  of  the  distance  being  over 
a  slippery  mountain  path.  Owing  to  the  almost  inces- 
sant down-pour  of  the  rainy  season,  our  appearance 
after  trudging  through  mud  and  water  can  be  better 
imagined  than  described.  Reaching  the  Ku-te  chapel 
premises,  we  were  glad  to  find  Miss  Lizzie  M.  Fisher,  of 
our  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  who  was 
making  the  round  of  the  Kucheng  district  inspecting 
the  girls'  schools,  of  which  she  has  charge  throughout 
the  Conference.  Kucheng  is  said  to  be  the  prize  dis- 
trict for  girls'  schools.  I  can  testify  that,  almost  with- 
out exception,  they  are  excellent.  Their  influence  for 
good  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Though  the  hard  rain  prevented  most  of  the  members 
from  the  other  villages  of  the  circuit  from  attending. 
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Sunday  was  a  lileased  day  for  all  who  were  prcu^ni. 
The  lovc-feaHl  was  indeed  a  fcasi  of  love,  h  was  fol* 
loved  by  a  scrmun  on  the  rcsiirrcctioa.  In  the  :tftcT- 
noon  Brother  IJonohuc  gave  a  good  Bible  reading  on 
the  Holy  Spiril,  and  bnpiized  eleven  adults.  Then  foU 
lowed  the  communion  service.  In  ihe  evening  trarnesi 
Addresses  were  given  by  Miss  Fi&her,  the  i);islor  and 
others.     Tlus  pastor,  Kcv.  tlong  Sing  Chae,  a  ]ora1  dea- 

1,  is  one  of  the  most  effective  sout-winncrs  in  Olilnn. 

For  about  &ix  year^  he  has  received  appointment  under 

the  pre<ttding  elder,  and  his  labors   liave   always   been 

[.•crowned  with  sikcck*.     He  \%  about  fifty  year*  old.    He 

»nd  several  others  of  our  preachers  arc  supported   by 

the  generosity  of  Rev.  C  H.  Yatman,  of  the  Ncvrark 

i  Conference. 

On  Monday  we  went  to  Ko-yong  village,  where  we 
pliavc  a  school  for  girU  and  one  fur  boys.  Our  mount- 
'ain  path  was  slippery,  and  in  placeii  almost  impassable, 
especially  for  Miss  Fisher  and  the  deaconess  who  ac- 
companied her.  Later  w^  went  on  to  Twai-kiaiig,  where 
we  held  a  meeting  for  the  heathen  in  the  afternoon.  In 
the  evening,  after  piearhing.  wo  baptiied  three  adultii 
and  one  child,  and  administered  the  sacramcnl. 

A  week  later,  at  the  quarterly  meeting  for  the  Seng- 
yong  circuit,  seven  villages  were  represented.  AhoiH 
fifty  had  been  received  on  probation  during  the  last  (ew 
inoDths.  A  number  were  baptized  and  received  to  full 
membership. 

I  must  not  attempt  to  particularize  concerning  the 
other  quarterly  meetings  held.  \\  Seng-leng  the  com- 
niunion  service  was  one  of  peculiar  interest.  Nev<>r 
have  we  met  -uriih  a  more  saintly  ib.iracter  than  Pau 
Hwoi  Mu.  who  for  ycari  hits  been  a  faithful  earnest 
teacher  of  girls'  schools  on  the  Kuchcng  district.  Ucing 
ver}'  in,  she  could  not  attend  the  services  of  the  quarterly 
meeting,  hut  from  a  room  adjoining  the  chapel  she 
could  bear  all  that  was  said. 

When,  according  to  cu^iom,  I  first  invited  the  female 
coratnunicants  to  the  altar.  I  was  told  that  ihey  were 
kneeling  with  Pau  Ilwoi  Mu.  So  the  pastor  and  I  ad- 
ministered the  sacrament  to  them  all  in  her  room.  Next 
morning,  when  saying  "Good-bye."  I  told  Pau  Hwoi 
Mo  I  was  very  sorry  to  find  her  so  ill,  but  hoped  she 
would  l>e  better  soon.  She  answered.  "It  is  (Aiaiti; 
tkiang  h»"  "  exactly  right,"  and  in  even  stronger  terms 
expressed  her  complete  resignation  to  the  will  of  her 
heavenly  Father. 

.Mmui  two  w<^eks  later  there  came  the  sad  news  that 
she  had  ]>asMd  to  her  home  above.  In  my  opinion  no 
person,  lay  or  clerical,  on  the  Kucheng  district  has  ex- 
erted a  nobler,  more  aoul-saving  influence  than  this 
modest,  heavenly  minded  (!hine«e  lady,  who  now,  at 
about  sixty,  h^is  been  ciiUed  to  her  eternal  reward. 

At  Eighteenth  Town*hip,  a  week  later,  seven  adults 
were  baptized  and  received  into  the  Church.  One  of 
our  tlr%t  convens  at  that  plac?.  now  an  old  man.  is  par- 
alysed and  entirely  dependent  upon  charily.  I  wish 
my  readers  could  have  heard  his  words  and  seen  hts  ex- 
prestion  of  gratitude  when  told  how  much  was  contrib- 


uted for  his  support  and  when  lie  joined  with  us  ilt 
singing  "  TieHU'Jtmg  ilu  mo  ku-nanx,"  "  There'll  be  no 
sorrow  there,"  etc, 

.\ftcr  our  return  to  Kucheng  Itroiher  Uonohue,  who 
for  a  year  has  been  in  poor  health  and  who  hoped  to  be 
bencfiled  by  this  trip,  decided  immediately  to  return  to 
l-'oochow  and  to  America.  He  had  already  gone  when 
this  was  written.  We  all  greatly  regret  that  he  cannot 
continue  to  labor  in  this  needy  field  as  he  so  earnestly 
desired  to  da. 

Before  leaving  Kucheng  again  I  secured  an  excellent 
site  for  a  hotpilal  and  a  physician's  residence,  and  con- 
tracted for  a  wall  around  the  residence,  now  nearly  fin- 
ished. 

It  gives  me  joy  to  report  unusual  piosp'.-rity  thruugh- 
oiti  the  Kucheng  district.  The  Woman's  school  at 
Kucheng  is  doing  finely  under  the  general  management 
of  Miss  M.  C.  Hartford,  having  twenty  students,  and 
could  have  a  hundred  did  means  permit.  In  the  city 
there  arc  also  two  schools  for  girls  and  one  for  boys. 
Our  greatest,  most  imperative  need,  however,  is  a  hos- 
pital and  a  physician,  whose  presence  at  Kucheng  would 
make  it  possible  for  a  family  with  snlall  children  to  live 
(here.  It  was  a  bitter  dis.i|ipoinlmetit  to  us  that  the 
money  for  opening  medical  work  was  not  granted  last 
fall.  We  earnestly  hope  the  Oencral  C'ommitlcc  at  its 
next  meeting  will  supply  this  crying  need,  so  our  work 
in  that  important  region  may  go  forward,  "conquering 
and  to  contiucr." 

1-VkichOw.  Aprii  14,  1H90, 
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A  Journey  in  the  Pruviiirr  of  Sz-fliiiaii,  Chiiu. 

BV  RFV,  SPENCKR  tKWIS, 

Having  recently  relumed  from  a  four  weeks'  book- 
selling a.nd  preaching  tour,  I  have  been  led  to  think  that 
a  brief  narrative  thereof  might  not  be  without  interest 
to  others.  I  am  sure  if  the  readers  of  this  paper  could 
have  accompanied  me  there  would  have  been  no  lack  uf 
interest  in  the  journey.  Let  no  one  think  because  we 
are  in  West  China  that  we  are  in  the  "Wild  West." 
There  are  many  wild  trities  in  this  province,  but  my 
journey  was  not  among  them. 

We  live  in  the  midst  of  a  civitiiation  which,  though  in 
our  view  very  imperfect,  is  to  ihcm  the  highest  actual,  if 
not  the  highest  possible,  civilization  on  the  face  of  the 
globe.  Wc  are  accustomed  to  think  of  our  country  as 
occupying  the  very  pinnacle  of  modern  civilization. 
What  would  be  thought,  then,  not  merely  of  having  this 
claim  disputed,  but  of  being  classed  among  the  barba- 
rians of  the  earth  ?  Vet  even  so  do  the  Chinese,  like  the 
ancient  (irecks,  regard  all  the  outside  world  as  barba- 
rians. 

Though  my  journey  did  not  extend  two  hundred  mile* 
from  Chungking,  yet  T  parsed  over  one  himdrcd  miles  of 
road  which,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  liad  never  been 
traversed  by  a  Protestant  missionary  before.  I  was  con- 
stantly  being  asked  where  t  lame  from,  yet  for  several 
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days  scarcely  met  a  person  who  had  even  so  much  as  heard 
of  the  existence  of  my  native  land.  A  few  had  heard  of 
England,  and  they  knew  of  France,  as  all  the  Catholic 
priests  in  this  province  are  French,  but  America  was  to 
them  as  though  it  had  never  yet  been  discovered.  If 
this  was  depressing  to  my  patriotic  feelings,  what  will 
be  thought  of  the  frequent  question,  whether  my 
country  paid  tribute  to  their  emperor  ?  If  I  replied  with 
some  warmth  that  we  were  a  great  country  and  paid 
tribute  to  no  one,  I  was  conscious  that  it  was  generally 
taken  for  granted  that  I  was  not  speaking  the  truth. 
From  time  immemorial  the  people  have  been  taught  to 
believe  that  their  emperor,  who  is  called  the  son  of 
heaven,  rules  over  all  under  the  heavens.  In  every  in- 
stance where  a  foreign  power  has  declared  war  against 
China  it  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  rebellion  against  the 
emperor.  This  was  true  even  in  the  recent  war  with  the 
French,  Once,  while  selling  books  on  a  crowded  street, 
some  one  asked  a  question  about  other  countries.  Be- 
fore 1  had  time  to  answer  a  man  in  the  crowd  replied. 
with  an  air  of  knowing  all  about  it:  "There  are  no 
other  countries — only  China  and  her  dependencies." 

That  my  appearance  in  a  busy  market-place  was  a 
matter  of  great  interest  will  readily  be  believed.  If  I 
had  dropped  down  out  of  heaven  the  effect  could 
hardly  have  been  greater.  Stopping  for  a  minute  or 
two  on  a  crowded  street  was  sufficient  to  cause  a  com- 
plete blockade.  On  one  occasion  I  arrived  in  a  crowded 
market-place  without  any  books  and  went  into  an  inn  to 
wait  for  the  books  to  arrive.  If  I  had  had  books  all 
would  have  been  well.  As  it  was  the  people  crowded 
uito  the  inn  to  the  number  of  several  hundred,  and  came 
near  tearing  down  the  partitions  of  the  room  I  was  in, 
in  their  altogether  good-natured  curiosity.  I  have  been 
asked  since  why  I  did  not  preach  to  them.  Certainly 
I  had  a  large  congregation  and  deep  interest — in  me. 
But  not  only  was  there  such  confusion  that  I  could  have 
been  heard  by  few,  but  the  result  would  have  been  to 
draw  in  so  many  from  the  street  that  the  jam  would 
have  been  unendurable.  Finally,  as  my  presence  was 
hindering  the  inn-keeper's  business,  I  was  compelled  to 
move  on.  As  we  left  the  village  a  crowd  of  people 
stood  on  the  outskirts  watching  me  till  I  was  quite  out 
of  sight.  If  I  had  been  a  monster  with  two  heads  I 
could  scarcely  have  been  an  object  of  greater  interest. 

On  another  day,  as  I  was  passing  by  a  farm-house,  a 
■girl  of  perhaps  fourteen  years,  out  among  the  rice 
fields,  began  to  scream  in  the  most  terrified  manner  the 
moment  she  caught  sight  of  me.  She  waddled  toward 
the  house  as  fast  as  her  deformed  feet  could  carry  her, 
screaming  at  every  step.  If  I  had  been  the  evil  one 
himself,  as  some  of  the  Chinese  say  we  are,  she  could 
hardly  have  been  more  frightened.  Had  I  called  out  or 
started  to  follow  her  I  should  have  expected  to  see  her 
fall  down  in  a  fit.  The  people  about  were  highly 
amused,  but  I  must  say  I  felt  rather  queerly.  Nobody 
but  my  mother  had  ever  thought  me  good  looking,  but  I 
hardly  relished  the  idea  that  I  was  so  ugly  as  to  frighten 
people  out  of  their  wits. 


A  word  as  to  our  method  of  traveling.  The  country 
is  too  hilly  to  permit  of  the  use  of  wheeled  vehicles,  so 
one  must  ride  in  a  sedan  chair  borne  on  men's  shoulders, 
or  go  on  foot.  My  custom  is  to  walk,  except  on  rare 
occasions  when  very  tired,  or  when  the  roads  are  very 
bad.  It  is  a  healthful  change  from  the ,rather  confining 
labors  on  a  station.  Sometimes  a  horse  may  be  ob- 
tained, but  the  pace  is  unpleasant  over  the  hilly  roads, 
and  not  much  faster  than  a  walk.  We  traveled  from 
ten  to  twenty  miles  a  day,  visiting  two  or  three  villages, 
and  stopping  from  one  to  three  days  in  a  walled  city. 

Every  village  having  as  many  as  a  score  or  two  of 
houses  has  a  market  nine  times  in  a  month.  We  aimed 
to  be  present  at  one  of  these  markets  daily.  When 
there  is  no  market  the  place  is  ahnost  entirely  deserted, 
but  on  market  day  the  streets  are  full  to  the  brim  with 
a  constant  stream  of  surging,  clamorous  humanity. 
The  shops  all  do  a  thriving  business,  and  the  streets  are 
lined  oa  both  sides  with  peddlers  of  cloth,  grain,  poultry, 
pork,  sweetmeats,  medicines,  and  almost  every  con- 
ceivable thing  the  people  eat  or  wear.  Each  village  of 
much  size  has  several  temples  with  large  open  courts, 
which  are  utilized  on  market  days  as  places  of  business. 
If  not  "dens  of  thieves,"  they  are  at  least  "places  of 
merchandise." 

As  our  presence  on  the  street  soon  caused  a  blockade 
and  made  us  a  public  nuisance,  we  did  the  most  of  our 
selling  in  the  temple  courts,  thus  carrying  the  war  into 
the  enemy's  country.  Since  the  ugly  idols  we  were 
preaching  against  were  on  every  hand,  we  had  not  far 
to  go  for  a  text.  If  the  people  bought  readily  we 
had  all  we  could  do  to  attend  to  them.  If  they  were 
slow  to  buy  we  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  do 
more  talking.  Being  constantly  interrupted,  we  could 
not  get  our  ideas  before  them  in  a  very  connected 
manner.  We  are  continually  asked  what  the  books  are 
about,  and  our  talk  largely  consists  in  explaining  briefly 
what  the  gospels  relate  and  of  what  the  tracts  treat. 
That  many  of  the  books  are  not  carefully  read  and  that 
many  of  them  that  are  read  are  not  understood,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  yet  the  work  is  not  without  encourage- 
ment. Here  and  there  one  becomes  sufficiently  inter- 
ested to  desire  to  know  more.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  to  hear  men  say,  "  I  have  previously  bought  such 
and  such  books.     Have  you  any  others  ?" 

By  means  of  Bible  and  tract  distribution  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  is  spreading  among  the  people, 
and  constitutes  a  preparation  for  more  careful  and  con- 
tinuous preaching  in  the  future.  The  leaven  is  working, 
and  will  surety,  though  gradually,  leaven  the  whole  lump. 
Much  preparatory  work  has  already  been  done  and  is 
still  being  done,  but  the  great  need  now  is  the  living 
preacher.  We  see  the  need,  but  are  unable  to  meet  it. 
May  the  Lord  send  more  laborers  into  his  harvest  \ 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  our  work  was  entirely 
among  strangers.  We  met  one  probationer  OD  the  road, 
and  the  families  of  two  others  in  Sui-ling.  The  two 
probationers  living  there  both  chanced  to  be  out  of  the 
city,  not  knowing  when  we  would  arrive. 
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One  of  them,  a  native  (ihysicjan,  had  heard  the  Gospel 
in  Chut)f;king,  where  he  had  practiced  several  inonlhs and 
■where  he  was  about  to  rcmo\*e  with  his  family.  A  friend 
of  his  called  on  nie  at  my  inn,  and  remarked  in  iJie 
coniTe  of  u  conversation  that  the  physician  had  pre- 
viousljr  b«en  in  business,  but  hud  not  succeeded  very  well 
liecause  he  was  too  honest.  He  thou(;ht  a  little  cunning 
vas  necessary  in  order  to  succeed  in  biisine3)f.  I 
thought  I  had  met  a  theory  something  like  that  at  home. 
However  his  pectili-ir  trait  miglii  disqualify  him  for 
business  we  concluded  il  would  be  no  hinderance  to 
Miccess  in  the  ('hurch. 

Another  Sui'ling  roan  ha.i  been  in  Chungking  about 
aix  months  and  on  probation  nearly  thai  length  of  time. 
He  became  interested,  humanly  speaking,  through  the 
friendship  existing  between  him  and  our  culporteur 
Wang.  He  remained  here  three  or  four  months  entirely 
at  his  own  expense,  being  very  diligent  in  study,  and 
since  that  has  been  employed  as  teacher  to  one  of  the 
Riiiisionaries.  We  have  never  had  any  one  make  such 
progre%s  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  in  so  short  a  time. 
We  are  thankful  to  say  that  the  change  in  his  life  has 
been  no  less  marked.  As  a  large  number  of  h'isSiii-ling 
friends  arc  in  business  here,  wc  arc  hoping  the  Lord  will 
make  use  of  him  to  win  some  of  them  fur  himself.  A 
short  time  before  we  made  the  journey  his  father  had  writ- 
ten him  an  almost  abusive  letter  because  he  had  joined 
the  foreigner's  reliKlon,  and  urRcd  him  to  come  home  at 
oQce.  As  he  had  becit  rather  wild,  .ind  at  Chungking  has 
s  bad  reputation,  it  is  little  wonder  thai  the  father  wag 
uneasy  in  regard  to  his  only  sun.  Ho  knew  nothing  of 
the  Protestants,  but  supposed  them  to  be  about  the 
same  as  the  Catholics,  who  have  a  bad  reputation  where 
he  lives. 

We  had  been  hoping  and  praying  that  on  the  occasion 
of  our  viMt  the  parents  might  be  brought  to  a  better 
state  of  mind,  and  are  thankful  to  say  that  they  were. 
Soon  after  oitr  arrival  our  colporteur,  Wang,  with  whom 
Ihey  were  well  acquainted, called  on  them  and  explained 

'  what  had  happened  to  their  son  with  so  much  success 
that  the  parents  came  to  pay  roc  a  visit  at  the  inn,  and 
on  leaving  presented  me  with  afowl  and  a  leg  of  mutton. 
They  not  only  expressed  theinsi>lvcs  as  satisfied  in  re- 
gard to  their  son.  but  themselves  talk  of  coming  to 
Chungking   in  order  that  they  may  study  the  doctrine. 

^Two  more  Sui-ling  men,  who  had  heard  the  Gospel 
while  in  business  here,  have  gone  so  far  at*  to  give  up 
the  worship  of  idols,  but  have  not  yet  taken  the  decisive 
step  of  joining  us.  One  of  them  railed  a«  soon  as  he 
heard  we  were  there  and  professed  to  believe,  but  said 
he  was  carrying  on  business  for  another  man  and  could 
rot  close  on  Sunday.  We  have  taken  .i  strict  position 
on  the  Sabbath  question,  aAd  can    only   wail  and   pray 

[that  he  will  come  to  regard  his  soul  as  of  more  impor> 

rtancc  than  his  business. 

Sui-ling  is  k  busy  and  important  city,  situated  on  a 
branch  of  the  stream  which  empties  into  the  Yangtscat 
Chungking,  and  is  on  one  of  the  routes  to  Chenlu,  the 
capital  of  the  province,     It  isdistant  about  one  hundred 


and  fifty  miles  by  water,  but  not  much  over  one  hundred 
miles  by  land. 

Not  being  yet  occupied,  we  look  upon  it  as  one  of  our 
future  Mission  stations  if  the  Lord  will  but  give  us  a 
good  work  there.  We  would  work  it  as  an  outalation 
unlit  such  time  as  a  missionary  could  be  s|>ared  to  go 
there  and  live.  We  do  not  fear  that  the  Lord  will  not 
open  doors  for  us,  but  only  that  there  will  not  be  workers 
to  enter  them  after  they  have  been  opened. 

Sui-ling  is  noted  in  this  region  of  China  as  being  the 
reputed  birthplace  of  Kwnn-yln.  the  goddess  of  mercy. 
She  is  univcr<i.iUy  worshiped,  and  holds  with  her 
worshipers  very  much  the  same  place  that  the  Virgin 
Mary  docs  with  a  Roman  Catholic.  The  19th  of  the 
second  moon  is  celebrated  as  the  birthday  of  this  god- 
dess, and  brings  multitudes  of  pjlghms  from  all  direc- 
tions, many  of  them  coming  long  distances.  Enormous 
amounts  of  incense  arc  burnt  at  each  yearly  celebration, 
the  worshipers  supposing  a  much  larger  amount  of  merit 
will  be  put  to  their  credit  than  If  the  incense  were 
btimcd  elsewhere.  We  purposely  avoid  being  present 
at  this  time,  as  for  several  day«  before  ond  after  it  is 
very  difficult  to  obtain  lodgings,  and  the  crush  vould 
have  been  very  great.  However,  wc  crossed  their  line 
of  travel  at  one  point.  Late  one  afternoon  of  a  rainy 
day  we  arrived  in  a  small  villnge  which  was  crowded 
with  pilgrims.  Before  retiring  for  the  night  we  were 
warned  to  be  especially  careful,  as,  so  many  pilgrims  being 
about,  we  were  in  danger  of  having  things  stolen.  What 
a  ligniiicant  comment  on  the  moral  character  of  these 
heathen  devotees  ! 

W'e  have  slept  in  many  ]}oor  inns,  but  the  inn  we  slept 
in  that  right  was  about  as  unsubstantial  in  character  as 
any  in  which  our  lot  ha.s  ever  been  cast.  The  sides 
were  made  of  3talk»  somewhat  similar  to  our  cornstalks, 
plastered  with  mud  up  to  four  or  five  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  roof  was  of  the  same  material  covered 
with  a  thatch  of  straw.  It  rained  in  the  nif{ht,  but  the 
roof  proved  water-tight.  The  rain  having  turned  into 
snitw  during  the  night  :ind  the  wind  blowing  almost  a 
gale,  wc  discovered  thut  the  house  possessed  at  least  the 
good  quality  of  excellent  ventilation.  The  subject  of 
Chinese  inns  is  a  fruitful  one,  but  we  forbear.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  they  are,  as  a  rule,  uncomfortable,  tillhy,  foul- 
smelling,  and  vermin  infested.  We  mitigated  the  dis- 
comfort somewhat  by  carrying  our  own  cot  bed  and  bed- 
ding, but  when  the  journey  was  over  we  were  more 
ready  than  ever  to  appreciate  the  comforts  of  a  clean. 
Cbristian,  home. 

liefore  closing  we  must  not  fail  to  record  an  impresi;ton 
which  was  made  upon  us  mote  strongly  than  ever ;  that 
is.  that  in  pte^aching  the  Gospel  in  Chungking  wc  preach 
to  a  very  large  and  wide-spread  congregation.  This  is 
the  commercial  center  and  distributing  point  fora  terri- 
tory two  thirds  as  large  as  the  Mississippi  valley.  Ours 
is  but  one  of  four  chapels  opened  daily,  and  we  never 
fail  of  a  good  congregation.  Scarcely  a  day  passes  but 
strangers  from  distant  parts  hear  the  Gospel,  perhaps  for 
the  first  lime.     Reluming,  they  do  not  altogether  forget 
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what  they  may  not  fully  understand.  We  have  evidence 
of  this  from  the  fact  that  on  this  journey  we  were 
frequently  accosted  by  people  who  were  strangers  to  us, 
but  who  mentioned  having  heard  the  Gospel  in  our 
chapel,  and  who  showed  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  of 
us  and  the  word  we  preach. 

Chungking,  China,  April  lo,  1890. 


Work  in  the  North  China  Mission. 

BV     REV.     H.     H.     LOWRV,     SUPERINTENDENT. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Tsunhua  and 
Lanchou  districts.  One  fact  suggestive  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  work  is  that,  notwithstanding  recent 
enlargement,  both  members  and  preachers  in  several 
stations  complain  of  the  incapacity  of  the  chapels  for 
seating  the  congregations.  At  Tsunhua  the  church  was 
considerably  enlarged  by  so  remodeling  the  hospital 
chapel  and  waiting-room  as  to  make  one  room.  Still 
the  building  is  too  small  for  the  congregations.  The 
two  Sabbaths  I  spent  there  every  available  seat  was 
filled.  On  occasions  of  special  meetings  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  school  children  to  meet  in  some  other 
place. 

At  Lanchou  the  special  services  were  continued 
through  several  days,  and  the  interest  increased  to  the 
close  and  the  church  was  greatly  blessed.  The  wisdom 
of  the  action  last  year  by  which  the  new  chapel  prem- 
ises were  secured  in  this  city  was  very  manifest  during 
their  meetings.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
accommodated  the  congregations  in  the  old  place. 
Among  the  members  are  many  business  men,  whose 
counsels  and  assistance  have  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  our  success  in  this  district.  Many  were 
greatly  blessed  during  the  meetings,  and  some  interest- 
ing inquirers  received. 

The  members  in  this  region  have  suffered  a  good  deal 
of  persecution  during  the  year  because  of  the  circula- 
tion of  a  vile  publication  called  Death  Blow  to  Corrupt 
Doctrines,  aimed  at  all  foreigners,  and  especially  at 
the  propagation  of  Christianity.  Through  the  efforts  of 
Brother  Pyke  and  his  appeal  to  the  authorities  the  public 
circulation  has  been  suppressed,  but  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  secure  the  punishment  of  any  of  the  offend- 
ers. It  is  gratifying  that  none  of  the  members  were 
driven  to  leave  the  church,  and  few  inquirers  were  de- 
terred by  these  disturbances. 

As  I  looked  into  the  faces  of  this  congregation  of 
over  one  hundred  and  thirty  men,  representing  a  mem- 
bership of  more  than  twice  that  number,  and  remem- 
bered that  our  work  in  this  region  began  only  six  years 
ago,  I  could  but  thank  God  for  what  had  been  accom- 
plished. 

We  spent  four  days  at  Shanhai  Ruan — the  eastern 
terminus  of  the  Great  Wall.  This  station  has  only  been 
opened  two  years.  We  have  a  good  location  in  the 
city,  though  the  chapel  building  has  not  yet  been  re- 
paired.    The  native  preacher,  who  is  a  literary  graduate, 


has  been  faithful  and  diligent  in  his  work,  visiting  and 
preaching  in  the  neighboring  towns,  and  the  Lord  has 
encouraged  him  with  success.  He  has  on  his  rolls  a 
list  of  over  fifty  members. 

Four  inquirers  came  from  a  town  twenty-five  miles 
beyond  the  Great  Wall  to  attend  the  meetings  and  to  be 
baptized.  One  of  them  is  a  military  ofiicial  and  has 
chai'ge  of  the  soldiers  stationed  at  his  town.  He  ex- 
hibited his  faith  by  bringing  with  him  his  wife  and  two 
children  to  be  baptized.  He  and  his  companions  had 
been  members  of  several  Chinese  religious  sects  and 
secret  societies,  but  in  none  could  they  find  peace  of 
heart.  They  gave  evidence  of  being  sincere  inquirers, 
and  we  hope  they  will  remain  faithful  to  Christ  under 
the  opposition  that  is  almost  sure  to  meet  them  on  their 
return  home.  Another  of  the  members  is  a  graduate  of 
the  first  degree.  He  professed  to  have  received  a  new 
heart,  and  gives  promise  of  usefulness  in  the  church. 
He  has  now  opened  a  Christian  school,  and  has  seven 
pupils  in  attendance. 

The  revival  services  that  were  held  in  Peking,  under 
the  direction  of  Brothers  Hobart  and  Willits,  continued 
two  weeks  and  resulted  in  several  conversions,  some  of 
which  were  very  hopeful. 

One  of  the  students,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the 
church  for  some  years,  came  forward  to  the  altar  for 
several  nights.  In  his  testimony  he  stated  that  at  first: 
he  "  compelled  himself  "  to  go  forward  without  any  feel- 
ing and  without  any  very  definite  purpose,  ■  But  during 
the  prayers  and  inquiries  he  became  more  and  more 
convinced  of  sin,  until  his  sins  rose  before  him  like  a 
great  mountain  which  was  crushing  him  to  death.  After 
a  severe  struggle  his  burden  was  rolled  away,  and  he 
rejoiced  with  a  light  heart. 

One  of  the  young  men,  after  confessing  with  deep  hu- 
miliation before  the  public  congregation  to  several  petty 
thefts  of  cash,  expressed  his  belief  that  the  Lord  had 
forgiven  his  sins. 

One  of  the  students  in  the  training-class,  who  last 
year  seemed  to  be  specially  unimpressible,  professed 
conversion,  and  the  reality  of  the  work  of  grace  was 
manifest  in  his  countenance, 

I  cannot  give  all  the  interesting  testimonies  of  conver- 
sions, biit  I  must  not  omit  a  reference  to  the  experience 
of  one  of  the  medical  students,  a  Japanese.  He  was 
greatly  troubled  over  the  claim  of  Christianity  being  the 
only  religion.  He  argued  that  Confucianism,  if  faith- 
fully followed,  would  also  purify  the  life.  He  said  :  "  I 
do  not  see  why  you  keep  saying  we  must  seek  Christ. 
I  do  not  care  any  thing  for  Confucius,  it  is  Con/udanism 
I  want ;  and  so  I  do  not  care  for  Christ,  but  it  is  Chris- 
tianity I  want !  "  And  during  the  conversation  his  pas- 
tor was  giving  some  of  the  cNfidences  of  Christianity,  and 
cited  many  of  the  eminent  believers  in  various  ages  of 
the  Church.  He  waived  the  argument  with  this  noble 
sentiment :  "  I  do  not  care  for  that ;  //  Christianity  is 
true  I  toill  believe  though  no  one  else  beliei'es  it."  He  was 
finally  led  10  see  the  relation  of  a  personal  Saviour  to 
himself  and  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  and   at  once 
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teolcly  aclcnowledged  his  mistake  and  acce|>t«d  and 
fe&sed  Jesus  as  his  Saviour. 

An  incident  that  occurred  after  ihc  close  of  the  rc- 
rival  services  illustrates  the  difference  between  the 
teaching  of  scientific  truths  in  .t  Christian  and  a  secular 
school.  In  the  clasn  in  physics  Frofe*isor  (.lamcwcU  had 
occasion  to  explain  the  proc«»s  of  refininji  silver.  After 
illustrating  the  scientific  truth  he  dwelt  iijiun  the  fact  a« 
illustrating  a  great  siiiritual  truth,  and  referred  to  the 
passage  in  Mnlaclii,  "And  he  «haii  sit  sa  a  rcliner  and 
purifier  of  silver.*'  During  the  conversation  one  of  the 
students  w.-m  convicted  of  the  impuriiicH  tn  his  heart, 
and  broke  down  with  crying  and  tears.  The  next  day, 
in  the  weekly  prayer-meeting,  he  referred  to  thescenc  in 
the  cIass.moni,  and  ex])rcsKed  his  humiliation  at  the 
thought  the  Lord  could  sec  no  purity  in  his  heart,  and 
requested  prayer  for  his  cleansing. 

If  any  one  is  inclined  to  undervalue  tlie  imponance 
of  giving  these  young  men  their  education  in  Christian 
schools,  let  him  study  the  question  in  the  light  of  the 
above  and  simitar  facts^ 

The  presence  of  the  Lord  is  evidently  with  us,  and  in 
his  name  we  expect  to  win. 


■ 


LuxnrloiiK  Hoiii4><i  mul  Livi's  of  our  Foreign 

.>ll!ssl)itiHi'ies. 


A  circular  has  recently  been  issued  from  the  mission- 
ar>-  office  asking  missionaries  what  reply  shall  be  made 
to  travelers  who  have  so  much  to  say  about  the  luxu- 
rious style  in  which  our  missionaries  live.  Some  replies 
to  this  circular  ari:  interesting. 

Rev.  H,  G.  .\ppenzeller,  of  Seoul,  Korea,  writes: 

"  The  mission  houses  in  Korea  are  not  luxurious,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  contrast  with  the  huts  ahout  ii*  our 
bouses  would  be  called  very  ordinary.  Dr.  Scranlon, 
Brother  Jones,  and  I  are  living  in  native  houseft  made 
over-  We  have  pleasant  grounds,  far  which  we  are 
thankful.  I'ure  air  i&  no  bar  to  doing  successful  mis- 
sionary work.  Our  houses  are  heller  and  cleaner  than 
those  around  us,  and  by  contrast  look  belter  than  tliey 
really  are.  While  ahows  bciicr  beside  black.  Then  we 
— Brother  Jones  excepted — are  blessed  with  good  wives, 
who,  with  taste  and  forelliuiight,  ptil  uji  curtains  and 
pictures,  and  we  congratulate  ourselves  on  having  good 
hotDCS — luxurious,  if  you  please  to  call  theiu  so.  From 
this  filand-point  this  Mission  is  an  argument  for  the 
charges  of  ihe  traveler. 

"  The  careful  answer  to  the  charge  of  luxurious  homes 
if  as  follows:  i.  Not  proven,  i.  Made  so  by  contrast. 
J.  Made  so  by  nur  wives, 

"  My  daily  life  is  s|)cnt  in  studying  God's  word,  Icach- 
inj^  Iranxlaiing,  etc.  1  with  our  work  were  far  enoiij^h 
along  to  pre.-tch  daily,  hut  (he  seed  is  being  sown.  Had 
a  glorious  talk  willi  a  brother  from  the  country  this 
afternoon.  One  inquirer  came  with  him  to  sec  me. 
There  are  enemies;  ihe  word  meets  with  opposition, 
but  this  will  raise  us  up  true  rriendi^      O  for  a  baptism 


of  power  from  on  high  !     O  for  a  truly  spiritual  Church 
in  Korea ! " 

Rev.  C.  \V.  Simmons  writes  from  India: 

"Coming  here  le^s  than  a  year  ago  the  houses  did 
seem  large  to  me,  as  I  think  not  one  of  the  missionaries 
will  claim  ihal  they  are  not ;  but  in  no  other  way  did 
Ihey  seem  luxurious  unless  it  be  in  ihat  the  grounds  of 
North  India  were  large,  and  sometimes  contained  beau- 
tiful (lowers  tastefully  arranged  :  but  evidently  at  no 
great  expense,  (^uld  as  it  was  at  that  season — January 
— I  could  not  see  a  reason  for  the  houses  being  so  large 
and  h.iving  such  high  ceilings,  and  I  did  not  see  until 
May  and  June  came  on.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  an 
ade'piate  idea  of  Ihc  ni,-ressiiy  of  prol<^ction  against  the 
sun  and  the  heat  of  the  summer  season  here.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  if  some  of  your  *  travelers  '  would  risk  the 
sacrifice  of  their  comfort  for  one  hot  season,  when  there- 
is  no  vestige  of  train  or  dew  for  kix  weeks  or  more,  until 
every  spear  of  grass  withers  and  scarcely  a  flower  can 
be  found;  when  all  doors  and  windows  must  be  closed 
from  eight  or  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  five,  or  six, 
and  even  seven  in  the  evening,  to  shut  nut  the  hot  winds, 
and  would  experience  some  of  the  hot,  sleepless  nighty 
they  would  go  home  to  make  less  complaint  aboat  Ihe 
large  luxurious  homes  of  missionaries. 

"The  winter  season,  ihc  only  time  visitors  anr  here,, 
is  the  season  of  flowci^  and  splendid,  beautiful  weather. 
If  one  ii^  well  protected  from  the  sun  it  iit  a  delightful! 
season.  Of  course,  the  large  rooms  give  inside  the  air 
of  luxury,  but  I  think  I  have  not  seen  n  carpel  on  the 
floor  of  the  hoiife  of  a  misitionary  in  India  lhat  was  finer 
than  ihe  '  rag  '  carpels  my  mother  used  to  make  for  her 
plain  country  home  in  Jowa.  and  I  say  it  in  sol>er  ear- 
nestness and  in  Christian  honesty.  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  .nny  chair — unless  one  home,  not  of  the- 
parent  board,  be  an  cxtcpiion — more  luxurious  or  ex- 
pensive than  a  plain  cane-bottomed  rocking-chair. 

*'  In  this  house  there  are  eight  rooms  besides  fmir 
small  dressing-rooms,  too  small  for  bedrooms.  There  is- 
a  dining-room  and  sitting-room  ;  two  arc  occupied  by 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  for  study  and  office  and  one  for  a 
bed  ;  one  i*  occupied  by  teachers  of  the  girls'  school, 
and  the  other  two  by  Mrs.  Simmons,  myself,  and  child — 
one  as  a  study  and  reception-room,  and  sometimes  class- 
room and  reception-room,  and  the  other  as  a  bedroom. 

"  I  am  convinced,  that,  all  things  considered,  so  far  as 
I  have  seen  the  missionaries  of  India,  there  is  less  luxury 
or  useless  expenditure  of  money  than  among  Vtelhodi^t 
preachers  at  home,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  yoiir  read- 
ers will  accuse  the  great  majority  of  Melhodist  preachers 
•with  luxury.  Less  money  on  houses  here  would  simply 
mean  shorter  life,  less  work,  and  more  superannuate^, 
and  in  ihe  end  less  work  ai  greater  expense. 

"  We  have  just  relumed  from  our  camp-meeting,  where 
on  Sunday  more  than  three  hundred  native  Christians 
gave  loving  testimony,  and  about  a  thousand  took  the 
communion.  [>uring  the  three  days  of  the  meeting  three 
hundred  sought  and  found  Ihe  wiineRS  of  their  accepu 
ance  with  Christ." 
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Rev.  Herbert  Johnson  of  Nagasaki,  japan,  writes  as 
follows ; 

"My  evangelistic  work  consists  in  teaching  a  daily 
Bible-class,  holding  a  church  class-meeting  weekly, 
teaching  two  Sunday-school  classes  in  two  different 
Sunday-schools  weekly,  and  in  teaching  frequently.  I 
enjoy  my  work  greatly.  The  Lord  blesses  us  daily,  and 
occasionally  we  are  permitted  to  see  direct  results  of  our 
labors  in  the  increase  of  members.  Over  fifty  of  our 
students  were  converted  last  year,  and  some  have  re- 
cently asked  to  be  received  on  probation.  Most  of  the 
members  of  my  mental  philosophy  class  are  members 
of  the  church  class,  though  some  of  tliem  are  young 
Christians.  The  growth  in  grace  of  these  young  con- 
verts has  been  very  marked  since  taking  up  systematic- 
ally the  question  of  Christian  morals. 

"  We  are  living  in  the  first  house  which  our  Mission 
owned  in  this  country.  It  was  purchased  by  Brother 
Davidson  sixteen  years  ago,  and  was  ten  years  old  at 
that  time.  It  cost  the  Mission  $i,8oo.  The  lot  was 
large  enough  so  that  a  second  mission-house  and  the 
buildings  of  Cobleigh  Seminary  have  been  built  upon  it. 
The  house  is  one  story,  and  is  made  of  bamboo,  lath, 
and  mud,  with  a  tile  roof.  It  is  plastered  and  papered, 
and  the  wood-work  is  painted.  It  has  six  rooms  so 
located  as  to  nearly  all  show  in  a  photograph.  The 
house  is  very  old  and  must  soon  give  way  to  a  better 
one.  The  yard  is  most  beautiful,  but  beauty  is  not  ex- 
pensive here.  The  better  house  referred  to  is  not  needed 
for  comfort,  but  for  safety.  A  more  home-ltke  home  no 
missionary  could  ask  for,  and  for  a  more  comfortable 
house  no  one  with  a  family  no  larger  than  ours.  As  a  con- 
clusion, I  will  say  that  we  enjoy  mission  life,  not  because 
we  have  a  picnic  here,  but  because  we  are  engaged  in 
the  Master's  work,  and  are  bound  to  be  happy  and  con- 
tented. 

"  Without  desiring  to  boast,  I  will  say  frankly  that  I 
worked  hard  while  in  the  ministry  in  the  Wyoming  Con- 
ference, but  I  work  harder  here,  and  the  climate  is  far 
less  favorable.  We  are  comfortable,  but  do  not  live  in 
luxury.  That  the  statements  of  all  travelers  are  not  to 
be  relied  upon  has  too  often  been  found  to  be  true.  We 
are  happy,  but  our  happiness  is  not  that  of  worldings  who 
live  in  luxury  for  the  sake  of  happiness,  but  of  those 
who  live  and  labor  for  Christ,  who  rewards  his  servants 
richly  every  day." 

Rev   Frank  W.  Warne,  of  Calcutta,  writes  : 

"  Your  circular  letter  received.  I  live  in  Calcutta  and 
am  pastor  of  Dr.  Thoburn's  English  church.  I  live  in 
a  flat ;  some  missionaries  have  a  whole  house.  We  have 
concluded  that  the  parlor  carpet  alone  in  a  Methodist 
minister's  house  in  America  would  cost  as  much  money 
as  the  entire  furniture  in  my  house  and  Bishop  Tho- 
burn's combined.  Some  High-Church  missionaries  do 
,  live  extravagantly,  but  you  can  let  our  people  know  that 
Methodist  missionaries  live  as  carefully  here  as  at  home. 
The  highest  missionary  salary  is  $75  a  month.  They 
do  not  get  into  debt  though  they  have  no  other  income. 
The  appeals  to  us  for  help  are  enough  to  move  a  heart 


of  stone,  and  we  cannot  be  very  extravagant  on  this 
salary. 

"  There  are  three  special  reasons  why  some  travelers 
think  we  live  too  well: 

"  First.  We  are  always  so  glad  to  see  them.  We  treat 
them  well  and  feed  them  well,  even  if  we  have  to  go 
without  ourselves  for  the  balance  of  the  month. 

"Second.  Our  buildings  are  large — a  necessity  from 
the  heat.  They  look  nice.  Our  carpets  cost  about  five 
cents  per  yard,  and  are  clean  and  bright.  Our  light, 
airy  furniture  looks  well. 

"  Third.  Visitors  come  in  our  winter  when  every  thing 
is  thrown  open,  the  punkahs  all  down,  and  it  looks 
extravagant.  If  they  were  here  when  we  close  all  up 
and  have  to  watch  for  our  lives,  they  would  understand 
all  this.  How  would  you  like  to  have  an  American  sum- 
mer  described  by  what  a  visitor  saw  there  in  January? 
I  would  like  to  have  the  people  who  censure  us  see  how 
we  live.  To  the  average  missionary  either  less  msney  or 
more  work  means  a  short  missionary-  career.  To  bring 
men  out  here,  and  then  not  pay  them  so  that  can  they 
take  care  of  themselves,  or  have  them  over-worked,  is  a 
most  reckless  expenditure  of  life,  time,  and  experienced 
men. 

"In  short,  the  missionaries  throw  their  hearts  in  the 
work.  They  have  giren  their  lives  to  it,  and  have  given 
their  consecrated  common  sense.  Brothers,  we  are  as 
much  interested  as  you  are,  or  we  would  not  be  here. 
Trust  us ! 

"In  the  English  work  I  have  this  year  taken  70  on 
probation,  and  60  from  probation  into  full  membership. 
W'e  are  like  the  preachers  at  home — some  good,  and 
some  not  so  good.  I  have  nearly  broken  down  twice  in 
two  years,  but  am  up  and  at  it  again,  a  weaker  but  a 
wiser  man." 

E.  W.  Parker,  D.D.,  of  Moradabad,  India,  writes: 

"Your  circular  letter  concerning  mission  houses,  etc., 
is  at  hand. 

"When  Dr.  Butler  came  to  India  he  was  directed  by 
Dr.  Durbin  to  secure  good  houses  for  our  missionaries. 
He  did  so.  We  have  good  homes.  Dr.  Durbin's  theory 
was  that  we  are  sending  these  men  and  women  to  India 
for  life  ;  it  is  for  our  interest,  as  a  business  transaction, 
to  care  for  them  in  a  way  that  will  enable  them  to  perform 
the  best  possible  service  for  us  in  that  unnatural  climate. 
The  first  work  is  to  protect  them  from  the  heat,  etc. 
This  policy  is  most  wise.  It  is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
carried  out  by  the  Government  of  India  for  the  English 
soldiers.  Our  homes  are  good,  but  every  private  soldier 
from  England  living  in  India  has  a  better  home  so  far 
as  a  large,  airy,  good-looking  building  is  concerned.  We 
think  that  this  theory  of  Dr.  Durbin  was  most  wise, 
and  should  be  insisted  on  still.  Our  homes  cost  on 
the  average  a  little  more  than  $3,000  each,  half  of  which 
sum  was  raised  in  India.  Some  cost  much  less.  The 
house  in  which  we  live  accommodates  two  families,  and 
is  a  large  house,  and  would  make  a  very  fine  picture.  It 
is,  however,  built  of  clay-brick  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
cost  the  Mission  not  over  $1,500,  one  half  of  which  we 
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railed.  It  ic  a  very  comfortable  house.  Our  houses  arc 
ooly  one  story  high:  but  for  ]iiot«c(ion  from  the  sun  and 
giving  us  air  while  shut  up  all  day  from  the  heat, 
ur  central  rooms  arc  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  high 
to  the  ceiling.  The  walk  are  quite  plain,  plaster  white- 
washed, and  when  the  roofing  is  rough  a  piece  of  cheap 
ctolh  is  fastened  under  the  rafters  as  a  ceiling.  Our 
lumituTc  is  always  the  plainest  possible,  and  our  carpets 
arc  usually  cheap  native  collan  cloth  stamped  by  hand. 
J  ju&t  bought  a  very  pretty  carjjct  for  the  sitting-room  in 
A  mission  house  for  34  33' 

"The  traveler  is  always  struck  by  the  liigh  rooms  and 
long  verandas  of  our  houses — not  of  mission  houses 
only,  for  ours  arc  plainer  than  the  average — but  of  all 
India.n  houses.  These  high  rooms  and  long  verandas 
an  our  protection  and  life  in  this  burning  vlimatc. 

"A  married  missionary  receives  iso  rupees  a  month 
{a  rupee  is  about  40  cents),  and  nearly  all  ^ivi  one 
th  back  to  the  work.  We  live  comfonably  on  that, 
he   Europeans  around  us  receive  from  Coo  to  3.400 

pees  per  month,  .ind  often  latk  with  us  about  hnw 
di^iculi  they  find  it  to  keep  out  of  debt,  and  ihey  would 
scofT  at  the  idea  that  they  were  living  luxuriously.  Yet 
»oroe  of  these  %'c'ry  men,  who  cannot  live  luxuriously  on 
t.aeo  to  1,500  rupees  a  month,  are  the  ones  who  join 
-with  the  slritngcTS  to  coinpbin  of  the  hixurluuii  living 
«f  a,  missionary  On  390  rupees.  Our  salarik-s  at  present 
eost  the  Mission  $8x5  a  year  for  a  married  man.  So 
much  for  our  living.  For  myself,  during  live  months  of 
4hc  year.  I  live  in  a  little  tent  ten  feet  square.  It  costs 
IDC  about  »5  cents  a  day  for  a  cart  and  oxen  to  move 
my  house,  bedding,  etc.,  about  from  town  to  town  where 
I  preach  and  work. 

"  In  the  second  paragraph  of  your  circular  you  ask 
for  items  of  interest  about  our  work.  '  Have  we  gath- 
ered any  fruit  lately  ? '  The  statii^tics  have  jusi  been 
made  up  for  our  Ruhilcund  District.  Note  a  few  items. 
Baptisms  during  1889:  .Adults,  1,657;  ehildren,  i,ojo; 
total.  2,677.  This  is  for  one  district,  and  it  is  725  more 
than  all  the  Conference  had  last  year.  Our  increa»te  in 
membership  is  1.531,  which  is  very  encouraging,  show- 
ing that  the  converts  are  being  cared  (or  and  gaihcred 
in.  Our  Sab  hath -school  scholars  number  12,697,  ^nd 
-our  day  scholars  8,6iS. 

"  You  ask  oiirexpeetations  as  to  future  success,  There 
are  many  more  inituirers  in  this  district  who  desire  bap- 
tism than  have  been  baptised  this  year.  The  number 
of  baptisms  will  be  much  l.irj'cr  next  year  than  they  were 
this.  Our  expectation  is  that  (iod  will  give  us  converts 
jtistasfast  aswe  can  train  thcin  so  as  to  keep  the  Church 
pure.  In  all  my  wort  I  never  urge  baptism.  I  urge 
teaching,  saving,  training  the  converts,  for  the  more  we 
Mve  the  more  they  will  bring  in.  W'c  try  to  get  '  every 
one  that  heareth '  to  cry, '  Cooae  ! ' 

"Our  work  spreads  in  easU  and  ilast  lines.  If  we  cm 
get  a  stronghold  inside  any  ca^le  we  will,  through  family 
lines,  working  through  relatives  and  friends,  increase 
our  circle  daily.  We  have  providential  leadings  now 
into  one  very  large  and  very  independent  casle^a  high 


caste,  the  Hindus  would  say.  Some  families  have  ac- 
cepted Christ,  others  are  intjuiring.  One  has  given  one 
of  his  boys  for  education  as  a  Christian.  These  arc 
leadings  into  that  caste.  It  may  take  us  twenty  years 
to  get  a  stronghold  inside,  but  persistent  work  will  surely 
do  it.  There  arc  190.000  of  these  people  in  a  lump  in 
the  BareiUy  Circuit.  Openings  of  this  kind  lead  us  to 
say,  with  perfect  assurance,  that  in  the  old  Roliilcund 
District  we  have  reached  a  stage  where  we  may  confi- 
dently expect  Ood  to  give  us  the  people  jubl  as  fast  as 
we  can  care  for  them.  Meantime,  while  we  are  working 
into  new  castes,  we  are  gathering  in  the  accessible  ones 
aa  fast  as  we  dure.  What  we  ask  of  the  Church  is  not 
a  greater  number  of  niissionancs — these  cost  too  much, 
and  we  simply  desire  to  keep  our  original  number  full — 
M'c  want  little  schools  with  a  Christian  teacher,  the  school- 
house  being  also  a  chapel  and  the  school-teacher  the 
pastor,  and  coaling — 84  to  I30  rupees — say  gjo  per 
year.  The  people  will  ere  long  be  able  to  help  ma. 
tenally  in  this. 

"You  may  consider  me  a  radical  and  an  enthusiast, 
and  think  my  expectations  large  ;  but  1  have  stated  my 
hopes  often  during  the  past  thirty  years,  and  have  never 
yet  had  f.iith  according  tn  what  the  reality  was  when 
reached.  Last  year  I  said:  'Our  Mission  will  show  3,000 
baptisms  next  year."  We  had  reached  2.000  after  thirty 
years  of  work,  and  few  people  believed  that  we  would 
increase  out  thoutand  in  one y€ar.  But  we  will  have  over 
3.500  baptisms  this  year.  If  we  arc  faithful  God  will 
surely  give  us  these  people  just  as  fast  as  we  can  care 
for  them. 

"The  other  districts,  Oudh  and  Kumaon,  are  also 
getting  inside  at  certain  points,  and  the  Amroha  District 
has  grand  openings." 

Rev.  (1,  F.  Hopkins  writes  from  Cawnpore,  India  : 

"In  reply  to  your  circular  letter  asking  for  informa* 
tion  in  regard  to  our  work,  manner  of  life,  etc,  permit 
mo  to  say  that  our  position  here  can  hardly  be  appreci- 
ated outside  of  the  actual  experience  ;  and  we  trust  that 
our  dear  friends  at  home  will  have  a  reasonable  degree 
of  faith  in  the  Church  as  well  .is  in  those  who  have  been 
selected  by  the  Church  for  mission  work.  Those  who 
arc  not  called  or<iod  do  not  remain  in  India,  likewise 
.some  who  arc  thus  called.  No  amount  of  money  could 
keep  them  here,  neither  could  luxuriant  living. 

"  Our  salary  is  fixed  by  the  Church  at  about  one  quar- 
ter the  amount  allowed  by  the  Church  of  England  and 
two  thirds  of  that  allowed  by  our  sister  Church,  the 
Wesley  an. 

*'Wc  have  a  comfortable  support,  we  wish  no  more, 
and  surely  the  Church  would  have  us  receive  no 
less. 

"  Our  homes  arc  furnished  as  the  homes  of  America, 
just  according  to  the  means,  wisdom,  and  skill  of  the 
God-given  helpmate  ;  and  in  many  instances,  from  her 
own  private  purse,  she  makcit  the  great  bate  walls  look 
just  as  attractive  and  homelike  as  she  possibly  can, 
Who  blames  her?  and  then  it  must  be  remembered 
that  pictures,  and  curios,  and  hn^'loefdng  drapery  are 
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remarkably  cheap  in  India.     This  is  why  the  traveler 
gets  an  idea  of  luxuriance. 

"Bishop  Thoburn  told  us  not  long  ago  of  a  report 
that  had  been  circulated  at  home  concerning  one  of  our 
missionaries.  She  was  accused  of  having  a  Brussels  car- 
pet. When  the  bishop  came  out  he  went  to  see  it,  and 
found  simply  the  ordinary  Indian  cotton  cloth,  stamped 
like  Brussels  carpet,  but  costing  only  six  cents  per  yard. 

"  If  some  of  these  dear  friends  would  take  the  trouble 
to  come  to  India  during  tha  hot  season,  when  most 
people  find  life  a  burden,  and  some  of  our  loved  ones 
leave  us  for  the  heavenly  home,  they  could  hardly  have 
so  much  to  say  about  ease  and  comfort. 

"  The  English  church  which  I  serve  pays  my  salary, 
besides  giving  200  rupees  to  the  missionary  collection, 
100  rupees  to  Children's  Day  collection,  repairing  church 
and  parsonage,  and  giving  1,000  rupees  to  other  mission 
work  in  the  city,  and  elsewhere. 

."  Our  membership  is  55  ;  conversions,  during  the 
year,  24  ;  i)robationers,  15  ;  congregation,  between  300 
and  400,  mostly  of  other  denominations." 

Rev.  \V,  P.  Byers  writes  from  .\sansol,  India  ; 

"  Most  cheerfully  I  respond  to  your  request  for  a  de- 
scription of  our  premises,  surroundings,  and  work,  espe- 
cially so  because  we  have  received  $400  only  from  the 
Missionary  Society  towards  paying  for  land,  buildings, 
and  furniture. 

"  The  church  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
famous  old  Grand  Trunk  Road  which  runs  from  Cal- 
cutta to  Delhi,  TJie  railway  company  would  not  give 
us  a  piece  of  land  for  a  church,  so  government  was 
petitioned  to  allow  us  to  build  on  the  road-side.  Here  we 
have  a  substantial  little  red  brick  church,  capable  of 
seating  about  two  hundred  persons,  worth  $2,000,  and 
built  so  well,  that  fifty  years  hence  it  will  be  doing  good 
service.  There  it  stands,  a  fine  structure,  all  paid  for, 
the  property  of  the  Missionary  Society,  without  one  cent 
of  cost  to  it. 

"  On  Sunday  morning  our  native  Christian  Sabbath- 
school  assembles  there,  to  learn  verses,  sing  hymns,  hear 
Bible  stories,  and  answer  questions  from  the  catechism, 
which  many  of  the  natives  are  much  more  familiar  with 
than  boys  and  girls  who  go  to  Sunday-school  in  America. 
My  boys  will  soon  be  able  to  answer  every  question  in 
the  catechism.  After  Sunday-school  our  Hindustani 
service  is  held,  and  sometimes  a  service  in  Bengali  as 
well  for  those  who  do  not  understand  the  former  lan- 
guage. 

"At  eleven  o'clock  we  have  our  leper  service  on  the 
grass  outside  the  church,  and  we  go  out  and  sing,  and 
teach,  and  preach  to  them.  K  band  of  about  forty  of 
these  unfortunate  creatures  collect  on  Sunday  mornings 
and  go  limping  about  begging  from  house  to  house  for 
food.  Our  hearts  go  out  specially  toward  them  be- 
cause they  are  friendless  outcasts,  and  very,  very  poor, 
At  the  close  of  this  service,  instead  of  taking  up  a  col- 
lection we  give  one — a  copper  apiece.  When  they  came 
to  us  on  Christmas  Day  (which  they  call  our  '  bara  din  ' 
— great  day)  they  begged  most  pitifully  for  new  clothes 


with  which  to  cover  their  almost  naked  bodies,  and  pro- 
tect them  somewhat  from  the  biting  wind. 

"  Dire  poverty  prevented  us  from  making  Christmas 
merry  and  memorable  for  them.  Fifteen  dollars  would 
have  clad  the  whole  of  them,  but  I  hadn't  that  much.  I 
am  anxious  to  gel  a  piece  of  land  and  make  an  asylum 
for  them  ;  $500  will  enable  me  to  put  up  enough  build- 
ings to  start  with,  and  if  I  can  get  the  buildings  I  can 
get  some  one  to  take  charge  of  them.  The  lepers  have 
asked  me  to  take  care  of  them  until  their  sufferings  are 
ended  by  death;  but  unless  means  are  provided  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  do  so.  The  work  is  God's,  and  we  are 
doing  all  we  can  for  them  until  we  get  money  to  pro- 
vide them  with  a  home,  which  they  should  have  immedi- 
ately. I  visited  a  Christian  leper  asylum,  not  long  ago^ 
in  which  were  ic8  inmates,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  con- 
verted. 

"  \t.  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  have  our  little 
English  Sunday-school,  and  at  6:30  a  service  for  the 
English-speaking  people. 

"  On  Wednesday  evenings  we  have  English  prayer- 
meeting  and  Bible-class,  and  on  Thursday  evenings  our 
Hindustani  prayer-meeting  and  Bible-class.  I  wish 
some  of  my  American  friends  could  hear  my  native 
brethren  and  sisters  pray.  They  put  to  shame  many  of 
the  people  at  home. 

"  So  much  for  the  church  andthe  work  carried  on  there. 

"Before  I  was  sent  to  Asansol  there  was  no  mission- 
ary here,  and  no  mission  house  either,  A  room  was 
hired  for  me  in  one  of  the  railway  company's  buildings; 
and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  rave  about  our  luxu- 
rious homes,  let  me  tell  you  what  I  had  in  it :  a  table, 
washstand,  two  chairs,  a  box,  a  looking-glass,  and  three 
little  stands.  These  comprised  my  complete  outfit- 
Before  night  a  man  sent  me  a  little  cot  to  sleep  on,  and 
a  small  chest  of  drawers.  I  bought  some  dishes,  house 
linen,  knives,  forks,  and  cooking  utensils,  and  began 
keeping  '  bachelor's  hall.'   Very  luxurious  that,  wasn't  it  .* 

"  The  foundations  of  the  mission  had  been  laid  before 
my  arrival  in  February,  but  it  was  not  until  October 
that  our  bungalow  was  habitable.,  Contemplating  my 
removal  to  four  rooms,  I  wondered  what  I  was  going  to 
do  for  furniture,  as  the  heavy  articles  supposed  to  be 
provided  by  the  Missionary  Society  were  not  forth- 
coming. I  had  sold  my  gold  watch  and  spent  its  price, 
part  for  iron  for  the  roof  of  the  mission  house,  and  part 
for  my  own  expenses. 

"  A  friend  lent  me  several  articles,  but  do  my  best 
my  rooms  looked  dreadfully  bare,  and  my  poverty  could 
not  be  concealed.  Being  poor  doesn't  trouble  me  the 
least,  but  I  do  not  care  to  have  every  body  know  it. 
We  expect  always  to  be  'poor,  yet  making  many  rich, 
as  having  nothing,  yet  possessing  all  things.' 

"I  bought  two  old  sofas  for  $6  and  went  to  work  and 
cleaned  and  upholstered  them  myself;  got  a  few  old 
chairs,  cleaned  them  up  and  varnished  them;  bought  a 
few  yards  of  muslin  at  6  cents  per  yard,  borrowed  a 
sewing-machine  from  a  lady  who  lives  here,  and  made 
some  window  curtains   myself.       My  presiding  elder 
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IwajTB  laughs  at  my  curiains  and  asks  to  set:  [hcni 
khcn  he  comes.  I  bought  a  second-hand  bedslend  a»d 
a  friend  gave  mc  a  maiire^s,  and  the  pretdding  elder's 
good  wife  presenltd  me  with  a  pair  of  fcithcr  pillows. 
My  sisler  gave  me  some  water-color  pictures  painted  in 
America,  and  with  these,  supplemented  hy  a  few  orna- 
ments donated  by  a  lady  and  what  t  made,  my  house 
be^an  to  Itrak  like  a  home. 

""Why  did  you  go  to  so  much  ironble  ?"  do  yon  asW. 
(t  was  foi  the  ttake  of  the  young  lady  I  expected  In  join 
mc  from  America,  When  she  catiic  and  I  brought  her 
to  her  future  home,  I  was  well  repaid  for  all  iny  hard 
work  by  the  pleai»ed  smiles  I  re»  eived.  We  K.iivcti'i 
very  much  ;  every  thing  was  bought  second* hand,  and 
all  put  Ic^i-ether  (not  including  wh.tt  was  given  to  us) 
did  not  L'osl  more  ihan  :^o. 

"The  mission  house  contains  four  rooms  i*  worth 
^,000,  is  well  built,  and  will  last  many  year».  It  also 
hai  a  mJKKion  to  perform.  On  its  veranda  we  have  a 
bi»\s'  day  school  from  which  we  expect  lo  turn  out 
teachers  for  the  schools  which  are  springing  up.  As  we 
are  pioneers  in  this  plac«  wc  have  to  plan  (or  llie  future. 
After  one  year's  instruction  a  niimlier  of  our  boys  can 
read  and  write  English  and  Bt-ngali,  iind  spell  and  cipher 
qnile  as  well  as  boy*  of  their  a^e  in  America. 

"The  native  women's  sewing-class  also  meets  on  the 
veranda,  and  they  have  been  taught  by  my  wife  to  cut 
out  and  make  ihctr  own  clothes,  and  clothes  for  their 
own  hutibands  and  children. 

"Besides  the  work  in  and  around  the  mission  prem- 
ises wc  have  three  girls'  schools  and  three  boys'  schools, 
towards  the  maintenance  of  which  the  Mis<>ionary  So- 
ciety ha^not  conirihuied  any  thing  as  yet.  Neither  have 
we  received  a  cent  for  native  preachers. 

"  You  naturally  ask  :  '  Where,  tlien,  do  you  get  money 
from  to  pay  for  so  much  work  and  proporiy  *'     We  have 
to  go  around  and  beg  it.     Wc  do  not  mind  the  begging 
M)  much  OS  having  to  ask  help  from  people  who  are  nut 
Methodists  and  who  have  no  symp.iM)y  with  our  work. 
Then  it  takes  so  much  of  our  time.     )Ve  are  constanity 
in  search  of  money,  or  conniving  sonic  new  means  for 
*tai>ing  the  wind.'     Of  course  we  are  only  loo  glad  to 
do  all  we  can  to  lighten  expenses  by  raising  money,  but 
*c  do  gntdgc  having   to  leave  our  work  and  spending! 
the  greater  part  of  our  time  in  that  pursuit.     I  know  , 
several  missionaries  who  are  chiefly  occupied  in  t.iggLng  ' 
amund  after  English  [wople  begging  for  subscriptions 
for  their  work. 

"  '  But  you  keep  servants  in  India.'  the  pessimist  says.  , 
Yes:  and  who  wouldn't  when  yoiie;tn  get  one  who  boards 
himself  and  works  for  gj  a  month.'  Visitors  come  ' 
from  home  and  they  sec  a  Hindu  servant  bringing  in 
ilie  food  and  waiting  on  the  table,  and  they  at  once, 
without  inquiring  as  to  how  much  pay  he  gets,  jump  to 
(he  conclusion  that  he  is  a  luxury.  It  would  be  a  lux- 
ury to  have  a  colored  cook  in  America,  where  you 
would,  perhaps  have  to  pay  him  $50  a  month  -,  but 
'.ere  it  is  fjuile  a  different  thing.  Why  a  native  in 
India,  getting  a   salary  of   53   per  month,  will  have   his 


scrvjmt,  lo  whom  he  wilt  pay  pcrhap*  gi  (ii:r  month. 
Such  low  wages  seem  incrediblt;  to  people  in  Amenr-n, 
but  if  tliey  knew  how  simply  the  natives  live  they  would 
not  think  so.  I  have  iwo' coolies' — laborers — working 
for  me  at  present  who  li^'e — both  of  tiiem — on  $1  per 
month.  1'hey  send  all  the  remainder  of  their  wages  10 
their  wives  and  families.  Besides,  ihc  wives  of  the  mis- 
sionaries have  too  much  to  do  to  have  time  to  cook  and 
do  their  own  housework  as  at  home.  By  the  time  they 
have  learned  languages,  visited  zenanas,  superintended 
and  c&rricd  on  their  work  among  the  women,  they  have 
no  time  lo  spend  over  the  grate  in  the  cook-house. 

"  Then  again,  visitors  come  in  the  cold  weather,  when 
it  is  cool  and  pleasant,  but  I  would  just  like  to  see  one 
of  them  grilling  over  a  fite  in  our  cook-house  to-day. 
It  is  like  3  furnace  outside,  and  inside,  over  a  fire,  it  is 
liomuihing  more  than  a  woman  can  endiite  and  live, 

"  [  have  no  patience  with  the  travelers  who  come  and 
sponge  on  the  missionaries,  and  eat  at  hospitable  tables, 
partaking  of  extras  bought  especially  for  them,  who,  with- 
out inijuiring  what  things  cost,  aj  soon  a^  ihcy  go  away, 
lum  around  and  talk  about  the  luxuriousness  of  the  mis- 
lionariei," 

DumvKtic  XisNifiiiH  of  tlio  .Hethudist  Kpisropal 
Churcli. 

HV   KKV.   WH.   11.   ANNAULK. 

The  object  of  thiK  paper  is  10  bring  out  tome  facts 
concerning  the  work  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  not  appreciated  by  all. 
That  old  cry:  "Tiie  heathen  are  at  your  door!" — 
which,  by  the  way,  h.is  lost  some  force  because  it  is  moM 
frc«iucn|ly  ujwn  the  lips  of  the  i>eople  who  do  not  be- 
lieve in  org-iniced  missionary  etfort  anywhere — ought 
lo  ce;ise  long  enough  to  allow  somebody  Lo  say  :  "  We 
know  it.  and  arc  doing  our  best  lo  hclj)  them  !  " 

The  Mcthodi&t  Episcopal  Church  has  not  forgotten 
her  duty  to  the  stranger  upon  otir  shores,  nor  lo  the 
I  iiildrcn  "  to  the  manor  born."  I  confess  to  my  sur- 
prise at  the  extent  of  our  home-mission  work.  There 
are  some  statistics  which  many  of  our  people  have  not 
perused  very  carefully,  but  which  throw  much  light  upon 
this  case.  I  wish  to  submit  a  few  items  by  way  of  lay- 
ing before  you  the  vasincbs  of  the  work  : 

First,  There  are  3,;i7  charges  and  mission  stations 
within  the  United  States  and  Territories,  supporte 
wholly  or  in  part  by  appropriations  from  the  funds 
the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  Of  these  jj'  ^^^  purely  mission  fields  among 
the  Indians  and  foreign  iuimigrants  who  have  come  to 
our  shores.  The  work  among  the  frcedmen  and  the 
feeble  churches  on  the  frontiers  making  the  balance  of 
the  3,317. 

Second.  There  are  3,335  missionaries  in  these  home 
fields,  who  receive  their  su])]iorl  wholly  or  in  part  from 
the  Missionary  Society, 

Third.  We  have  a6i,o«t  full  members  and  46,199 
probationers  in  these  fields. 
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Fourth.  Last  year  16,728  adults  and  i4,:94  infants 
were  baptized  in  this  department  of  our  work. 

Fifth.  There  are  4,571  Sunday-schools  and  281,157 
pupils  in  these  schools. 

Sixth.  These  societies  and  missions  contribute  $63,792 
to  the  treasury  of  the  Missionary  Society  and  $1,087,801 
for  self-support. 

Seventh.  The  Missionary  Society  has  appropriated 
$459,970  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  this  work  for  the 
current  year. 

But  there  are  some  facts  which  make  it  impor- 
tant that  we  give  diligent  attention  and  care  to  this 
work. 

The  ignorant  and  unevangelized  of  all  lands  are 
swarming  to  our  shores  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  And 
the  only  agency  for  "  Americanizing  "  them  in  the  true 
sense,  and  assimilating  into  our  national  life,  is  the 
Church  of  Christ.  For  this  is  about  all  that  remains  of 
the  best  of  our  American  institutions  :  a  free,  pure 
Church  unfettered  by  governmental  control  or  a  corrupt 
ecclesiasticism. 

Our  political  affairs  have  long  been  dominated  by 
foreign  majorities  and  manipulated  by  Romish  priests 
or  the  saloon.  If  the  Church  fails  in  her  work  through 
negligence  or  want  of  wisdom,  the  population  of  this 
country  will,  ere  long,  be  but  an  unassimilated  mass  of 
many  nationalities,  without  any  thing  in  common  ex- 
cept a  desire  to  be  free,  have  plenty  of  room,  and  to  do 
as  they  please.  Controlled  perhaps  for  a  time  by  "  The 
Bosses,"  and  then  plunging  into  anarchy.  Put  into  this 
mass  five  millions  or  more  Freedmen,  and  the  Indian  of 
the  Far  West  and  on  the  reservations  of  the  States,  and 
such  room  as  will  be  left  for  good  citizens  and  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  Pilgrims  will  be  little  enough  for 
comfort.  You  can  see  then  that  this  work  is  over- 
whelmingly important. 

Our  Indian  papulation  demands  more  earnest  and 
liberal  efforts  for  their  thorough  evangelization.  They 
are  here  and,  as  they  are,  they  are  a  bad  element.  They 
will  be  troublesome,  and  they  cannot  help  it.  They 
have  nothing  in  common  with  white  people ;  they  are 
not  susceptible  to  our  arts  nor  our  social  customs  until 
Christianized  ;  then  they  become  a  different  kind  of 
people.  They  are  susceptible  to  the  Gospel.  They  are 
converted  and  make  grand  Christians. 

The  last  report  of  the  Missionary  Society,  speaking  of 
the  people  within  the  bounds  of  the  Indian  Mission 
Conference,  says  :  "  Every  shade  of  belief  and  unbelief 
is  found  here.  There  are  very  few  professed  infidels 
or  skeptics.  Among  the  'full-bloods'  not  one  infidel 
or  atheist.  There  are  a  few  who  may  be  styled  pagans 
and  practice  the  disgusting  rites  of  paganism,  but  most 
of  the  people  are  ashamed  of  them."  Our  duty  to  them 
is  plain.      We  must  save  them. 

The  Freedman  is  struggling  up  to  manhood  and 
citizenship.  Not  in  every  case  with  the  clearest  con- 
ception of  what  that  means ;  but  perhaps  with  as  good 
an  idea  as  the  average  immigrant.  But  the  notion  of 
freedom,  property,  and  political  power  enters  into  his 


mind  and  presents  itself  very  vividly  before  him  as 
something  he  ought  to  possess.  He  is  out-populating 
his  old  masters  in  the  South,  and  is  getting  ready  to 
overwhelm  at  the  ballot-box  those  who  have  managed 
thus  far  to  keep  him  in  political  subjection.  A  few 
good  leaders  among  these  freedmen  would  make  the 
case  a  grave  one  for  those  who  now  dominate  him.  In 
my  judgment  there  are  now  but  two  things  which  pre- 
vent a  speedy  precipitating" of  a  struggle  for  the  ascend- 
ency. First,  respect  for,  the  general  government  at 
Washington,  Some  way  the  Freedmen  feels  that  he 
has  a  friend  there,  and  that  in  the  end  he  will  be  vindi- 
cated in  his  rights.  Next,  many  of  the  leading  men 
among  them  are  Christians  ;  and  some  of  them  preachers 
of  the  Gospel, 

The  foreign  population  which  is  taking  up  our  fron- 
tier, and  following  closely  upon  the  track  of  the  pioneer 
and  adventurer,  and  is  patiently  opening  up  the 
country,  and  cultivating  the  soil,  will  be  an  element  of 
power  for  good  or  for  evil  to  our  national  life  not  long 
hence,  They-are  largely  Germans  and  Scandinavians 
of  the  working  classes,  and  ar?  industrious  and  frugal. 
Reports  from  our  work  among  them  show  grand  results 
and  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  following  these  strangers 
with  the  Gospel. 

But  the  most  dangerous  class,  and  the  most  diflicult 
to  reach,  and  who  most  readily  fall  into  the  worst  con- 
dition of  American  life,  are  those  wh6  gravitate  to  the 
cities  and  large  towns,  and  drop  down  into  the  worst 
quarters  to  make  them  still  worse.  Most  of  these  are 
Roman  Catholics  by  birth  and  training ;  but  they  are 
neglected  by  their  own  Church,  so  far  as  any  real 
spiritual  or  moral  help  is  concerned.  The  priests  fol- 
low them  to  see  that  they  do  not  become  Protestants  ; 
and  to  get  money  of  them  to  support  the  Church.  That 
is  about  all. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  reach  them  on  account  of  their 
prejudices  against  Protestanism,  and  they  fetter  and  rot 
in  their  sin.  This  work  must  be  more  energetically  and 
systematically  pushed.  For  illustration,  take  the  Ital- 
ians who,  during  the  last  decade,  have  been  coming  in 
ship-loads  to  this  country.  They  have  become  a  large 
element  in  some  of  our  large  cities  and  in  the  towns  along 
the  great  lines  of  travel.  In  the  city  of  New  York  there  are 
thirty  thousand;  in  New  Orleans,  fifteen  thousand;  in 
other  eastern  cities  in  proportion.  The  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  has  but  two  Italian  Missions  in  this 
country,  one  in  New  York  and  one  in  New  Orleans. 
These  people  are  a  low  and  quickly  become  a  danger- 
ous class,  unless  lifted  out  of  their  associations.  But  a 
knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  will  give  them  a  right  im- 
pulse, and  awaken  all  the  fervor  of  their  nature  and  turn 
it  to  good.  I  cannot  speak  of  each  of  the  many  nation- 
alities represented  among  our  population,  but  they  are 
here,  most  of  them,  to  get  money  and  better  their  con- 
dition, and  to  enjoy  the  immunities  of  our  free  institu- 
tions. Some  are  here  for  an  education.  They  ought  to 
see  and  feel  the  best  side  of  our  American  institutions. 
The  Church  only  can  bring  them  to  this  experience. 
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It  will  be  a.  blessing  to  ihcin  and  to  us  that  thc>'  arc  here 
if  we  can  helj)  them  to  a  belter  life. 

Of  the  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five 
weak  societies  aided  by  the  Missionary  Society,  and 
niihoiit  which  aid  many  of  them  could  not  survive  a 
ye^r,  I  cannot  itf>eak  at  length,  and  need  not.  It  is  enough 
10  look  over  the  Ittit  uf  ajifioinunenu  and  see  wlia^t  $50 
or  ftioo  will  do  in  the  way  of  encouragement  to  a  little 
band  of  workers  to  hold  the  (ground  ag.tin&t  rum  and 
riot  until  the  pupiilation  gTous  larger  and  belter.  !t 
it  simply  wonderful  to  study  thiti  list  of  appointments 
in  connection  with  their  history,  and  sec  what  a  little 
help  has  done.  When  we  think  of  the  vast  army  of 
emigrants  deploying  over  ihe  West,  and  crowding  ihem- 
Klves  into  the  alrendy  con):cstrd  population  of  the  cities, 
we  can  only  feel  that  our  work  is  just  begun.  Our 
responsibilities  in  ibis  direction  will  increase  from  year 
to  year,  sio  long  a.s  we  tnvitc  the  stranger  In  our  shores 
and  the  hospitality  of  our  free  institutions.  It  is  no 
doubt  one  of  God's  ways  of  saving  the  world  ;  but,  O] 
what  alertness,  persistence,  and  holy  energy  it  demands 
on  the  pan  of  the  Church. 

A  summary  of  ihe  results  of  our  home  missionary 
work  may  be  helpful  to  our  faitli.  The  Uri  jiublished 
report  from  the  Soard  shows  "open  doors,"  "fields 
while  ;  "  young  people  eager  for  schools,  congregations 
waiting  for  preachers  and  places  of  worship;  young, 
earnest,  and  welbeducaled  men  preaching  and  mini^CcT- 
ing  to  the  people,  and  living  on  saUricH  which  almost 
put  to  blush  the  heroic  days  of  early  Mvlhodism,  in 
every  field  winning  trophies  for  the  Master,  The  Indian 
and  the  adventurer  who  left  his  EHstern  home  and  for 
years  has  been  a  wanderer  from  God,  but  who  at  last 
has  been  overtaken  by  the  minister  u(  the  <io8pcl  and 
brought  to  Jesus,  sit  together  in  the  love  feast ;  one  In 
broken  but  Mi;niriC4mt  language  tells  of  the  Aurpasrting 
joy  of  salvation  ;  the  other,  like  the  prodigal,  tells  of 
the  mercy  which  sought  and  found  him  when  a  stranger, 
"wandering  from  the  fold  of  God."  In  every  language 
in  this  cosmopolitan  land  of  ours  is  the  blessed  Gospel 
of  ihe  Son  of  God  prenched  through  the  organized  work 
of  our  Missionary  Society.  It  seems  litllc  among  so 
many,  but  it  is  the  promise  of  the  grand  advance  which 
will  Mirely  follow.     V^'bile  our  faith  and  love  reach  out 

Efor  the  whole  world,  and  we  feel  true  Christian  sympathy 
for  the  "  regions  beyond,"  let  us  not  fail  to  measure  the 
immensity  of  the  work   at  home,  nor  lose  ii^hX  of  the 
grand  achievements  of  cur  Society  in  home  fields. 
On 
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On  Saturday,  April  5,  we  had  a  grand  day  in  the  dis- 
ttict.  Our  party  was  made  up  of  abnut  twenty  persons, 
ox  of  whom  were  Tamil  bfethrcn.  The  use  of  a  steam 
bnnch  had  been  obtained  from  Mr.  Sen,  a  barrister,  and 
at  9  A.  M.  we  started  down  the  river  toward  the  sea. 
ll  was  indeed  a  Iiappy  party.     Nearly  all  of  our  com- 


pany .ire  employed  in  offices  and  older  busincM^  places, 
and  are  busy  men  who  do  not  often  get  a  holiday.  We 
had  several  large  hampers  of  good  things,  including 
aerated  waters  .ind  plenty  of  ice,  and  lu  an  outsider  I 
fancy  that  the  general  look  of  things  would  have  sug- 
gested a  picnic  party  rather  than  a  company  of  gospel 
itinerants,  liut  we  were  going  to  preach  tlie  Gospel, 
and  had  only  taken  the  good  things  along  simply  to  make 
our  work  more  effective, 

Tlie  day  was  delightfully  cool,  and  the  sea  brectc* 
revived  our  spirits.  Soon  strains  of  sacred  music  floated 
out  over  the  river  and  low-lying  shores  as  we  swept  past, 
and  the  i>cople  from  the  villages  on  cither  side  came  out 
in  numbers  to  hear  us.  We  Ii-td  quite  a  full  band — six 
tnuiboiirincs,  a  inangle,  a  violin,  and  a  large  drum — all 
of  which  were  ployed  by  trained  hands. 

After  steaming  past  the  mouth  of  Ihe  Fcgu  River  w« 
turned  to  the  left  into  the  mouth  of  a  large  tidal  creek 
tiol  far  from  Kli')>hant  Point.  It  was  ebb-tide,  and  the 
channel  was  very  tortuous,  winding  in  and  out  among 
bars  and  shoals.  On  cither  side  stretched  the  low  paddy 
fields,  presenting  a  very  barren  appearance,  as  the  pnddy 
had  long  since  been  cut,  and  thousands  of  tons  of  it  are 
on  their  way  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  As  we  rounded 
abend  in  the  creek  we  were  surprised  to  see  quite  a 
broad  expanse  of  water,  with  here  and  there  a  t^mall 
steamer  crowded  with  natives.  On  the  left  bank  standi 
the  town  of  Kyounkton. 

1  had  expected  lu  wade  or  be  carried  up  the  bank  left 
soft  and  muddy  by  the  low  tide  ;  bul  as  wc  drew  near  I 
saw  an  excellent  jetty,  at  which  we  soon  landed.  The 
town  is  quite  an  imix>rtnnl  place,  with  pucca  roads,  a 
government  schocl,  kutchcryi  traveler's  bungalow,  etc. 
I'agudas  crowned  every  liillc  eminence.  It  soon  ap- 
peared that  the  people  were  for  ihc  most  part  Rurmans. 
A  young  Huiman  came  forward  and  spoke  10  us  in  En- 
glish.  He  knew  one  of  our  party.  We  followed  him 
to  a  large  open  building  with  roof  supported  on  teak* 
wood  posts,  and  with  a  floor  of  split  bamboos.  This 
was  a  Burmese  rest-house  ;  near  by  was  a  school  of 
I'hoongyi,  and  this  building  had  been  erected  for  tile 
disciples  of  the  ]>rtests  and  also  for  Burmese  travelers. 

The  Burmese  arc  very  hospitable,  and  we  had  but  to 
ask  for  the  u<4e  of  the  building  to  get  it.  Sharp  appe* 
titcs  soon  disposed  of  the  contcntsof  the  ba.skets.  After 
resting  a  little  1  decided  to  give  the  Plioongys  a  call,  so 
together  with  several  other  brethren,  who  carried  a  pre»- 
eiii  for  Ihe  Phoongys,  in  the  shape  of  a  few  bottles  of 
aerated  waters,  we  entered  the  place.  The  building  wa.i 
like  other  Burmese  houses,  with  the  living-rooms  on  the 
second  fioor,  the  building  standing  on  pilesv,  and  the  lower 
part  being  used  for  cattle,  pigs,  fowls,  dogs,  etc.  This 
particular  house  was  well-built  and  comfortable.  The 
living-rooms  were  large  and  airy.  Away  at  one  end  was 
a  small  pagoda,  such  as  is  found  in  all  Phoongy  Kyoungs^ 
or  schools  of  priests. 

The  chief  Phoongy  accepted  our  present,  but,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  Cook  the  glass  from  the  h.-)nd&  of  one  of 
his  disciples,  who  presented  it  with  a  bow.     He  seemed 
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to  enjoy  it,  as  he  drank  it  all.  Burmans  have  no  caste. 
We  then  sat  down  on  bamboo  mats  on  the  floor,  and  the 
conversation  was  carried  on  through  the  young  Burman 
whom  we  met  at  the  jetty.  It  was  a  strange  picture. 
There  sat  the  Phoongys,  with  heads  and  faces  shaved, 
and  clothed  in  flowing  saffron  garments.  On  the  mat 
sat  Tamils,  Eurasians,  Englishmen,  and  Americans,  After 
I  had  talked  to  the  chief  Phoongy  about  Christ,  a  hymn 
was  sung  in  Burmese. 

After  inviting  the  priest  to  visit  me  in  Rangoon,  and 
leaving  my  card  with  htm,  we  loft  his  house.  The  band 
next  formed  in  line,  and  marched  through  the  streets 
singing,  followed  by  a  large  crowd.  At  last  we  came  to  a 
very  large  tamarind -tree,  whose  wide-spreading  branches 
gave  cool  shelter  to  ourselves  and  the  crowd.  Then  we 
all  knelt  and  prayed  in  Hindustani,  Tamil,  and  English. 
We  preached  the  Gospel  in  Burmese,  Tamil,  Telugu, 
Hindustani,  and  English.  It  was  a  mixed  company  that 
heard  us,  but  we  trust  that  the  word  found  a  place  in 
their  hearts.  Tracts  in  different  vernaculars  were  dis- 
tributed. 

The  tide  was  now  at  flood,  and  wishing  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  to  get  back  to  Rangoon,  we  said  good-bye 
to  our  friends,  promising  to  come  again. 

The  creek  had  risen  about  twenty  feet  since  morning, 
and  we  were  able  to  steam  out  to  the  river  at  full  speed. 
At  6  P.  M.  we  were  again  in  Rangoon,  having  had  a 
journey  of  nearly  sixty  miles. 


Missionaries  and  Their  Field. 

{F.xtTaclii  from  **  Observaiionf  and  ReBccliontOD  MiuionirySocietia."  written 
by  Robert  Cial,  LL.D.,  biiJ  published  in  Ckmrch  U'ari  :  Miriin  Li/t^ 

Let  the  missionary  shun  the  worldly  and  fashionable 
life  of  his  coiuitrymen  ;  he  will  find  it  impossible  to 
maintain  the  double  position.  If  he  cares  for  the 
natives  as  he  ought  to  care,  he  must  live  for  them  and 
among  them.  He  cannot,  and  he  ought  not,  to  drag 
them  up  ;  he  must  condescend  to  men  of  their  estate, 
leading  a  simple,  holy  life  in  their  midst.  The  resi- 
dence of  the  missionary  and  his  way  of  life  should  be 
simple;  his  profession  is  a  serious  one,  and  his  family 
should  not  surround  themselves  with  the  luxuries  of 
secular  life. 

The  native  ordained  evangelist  and  pastor  will,  under 
any  form  of  Church  organization,  claim  to  be  on  an 
equality  with  the  missionary  ;  but  there  must  always  be 
one  exception,  and  the  control  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
funds  supplied  by  the  parent-committee  must  be  re- 
served to  the  missionary  only,  while  the  native  church 
has  control  over  its  own  funds. 

Let  the  missionary  eschew  narrowness  of  mind,  let 
him  be  liberal  in  every  word  and  deed  except  in  what 
affects  his  most  holy  faith ;  in  that  let  him  be  strictly 
conservative.  The  narrowness  of  some  missionaries  in 
China  has  led  them  to  denounce  what  they  designate  .is 
the  worship  of  ancestors  as  idolatry.  With  regard  lo 
India,  why  do  missionaries  run  a  tilt,  and  a  very  ho;i[^- 


less  tilt,  against  that  peculiar  custom  known  as  caste.' 
It  exists  all  over  the  world — in  Great  Britain  and  in 
North  America.  One  caste  does  not  ordinarily  pretend 
that  it  is  better  than  another,  but  different^  and  the  lower 
the  caste  is  the  more  particular  are  the  caste  rules.  The 
civil  government  in  its  schools,  its  railroads,  its  ferries, 
its  courts  of  justice  refuses  to  recognize  caste;  let  the 
missionary  draw  the  same  line,  and  insist  that  in  the 
school  and  chapel,  and  at  the  Lord's  table,  there  is  no 
caste,  but  not  attempt  love-feasts  and  social  gatherings, 
and  forcibly  unite  in  marriage  converts  of  different 
castes. 

It  is  a  life-work  which  the  missionary  undertakes,  and 
he  should  not  be  always  running  home. 

In  the  reports  of  missionaries  the  sensational  stories 
of  death-bed  scenes  are  not  wanted ;  a  narrative  of 
the  consistent  work  of  a  redeemed  community  is  more 
acceptable.  Above  all  let  there  be  no  abuse  of  the 
powers  that  be,  no  railing  against  men  in  authority,  no 
sneers  at  missionaries  of  other  denominations. 

The  missionary  should  from  the  beginning  work  with 
the  steady  policy  of  effacing  himself  at  as  early  a  date 
as  possible,  and  placing  the  native  ministry  in  power. 
He  must  not  keep  his  flock  in  helpless  pupilage,  and 
treat  them  as  mere  children.  They  are  wiser  than  he 
in  many  things.  They  must  be  reminded  from  the  first 
that  they  are  responsible. 

Human  kindness  is  a  key  that  opens  every  door,  how* 
ever  firmly  it  may  be  closed.  Something  in  the  manner, 
and  voice,  and  general  bearing  has  a  magic  effect  upon 
unsophisticated  races,  and  the  constant  exhibition  of  the 
Christian  virtues  of  gentleness,  patience,  pity,  purity, 
can  never  be  without  its  charm. 

The  missionary  should  set  the  example  of  a  steady 
and  willing  obedience  to  the  law  of  the  land;  he  as> 
sumes  an  awful  and  dangerous  responsibility  when  he 
encourages  people  over  whom  he  has  influence  to  resist 
the  powers  that  be,  forgetting  the  advice  of  St,  Paul  to 
the  Romans  who  dwelt  under  the  rule  of  the  Emperor 
Nero. 

It  may  be  a  question  whether  high  schools  and  col- 
leges, excellent  in  themselves,  are  proper  apostolic 
methods,  and  proper  objects  for  money  collected  to 
preach  the  Gospel.  I  do  not  hke  to  see  the  message  of 
salvation  sandwiched  between  moral  philosophy  and 
physics  ;  if  the  schools  are  intended  to  train  evangeliz- 
ing agents,  or  to  educate  the  children  of  Christian  con- 
verts up  to  the  level  of  reading  the  Bible,  and  no  further, 
call  them  so.  Knowledge  is  power,  and  it  cannot  be 
right  with  mission  collections  to  elevate  the  converts  to 
a  status  in  life  above  that  of  their  friends.  The  fear 
is  lesti  in  the  midst  of  all  the  educational  tendencies, 
the  direct  preaching  of  the  Gospel  should  fall  out  of 
fashion. 

The  formation  of  Christian  communities  and  the  crea- 
tion of  Christian  life  is  the  object  of  missions. 

It  is  not  wise  for  a  missionary  to  engage  in  commerce, 
or  manufactures,  or  agriculture,  tt  takes  the  spirituality 
out  of  him.     The  introduction  of  work-shops  and  in- 
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4]uslrtal  scliuuls  vi  very  dant;cri>U!>.  Tlie  introduction 
of  new  habits,  new  kinds  of  food,  and  clothing  not 
suited  to  the  climate  and  habits,  is  dangerous. 

The  ignorant  tni«<ionary  allows  himseir  lo  heap  un- 
litnitcd  abuse  on  the  sacri'd  books  uf  other  religions  of 
which  he  knows  nothing.  This  is  injudicious  ;  his  hear- 
ers know  well  cncugii  thai  he  is  ignorant.  The  learned 
intssiona.rf  should  avoid  the  opposite  error,  he  should 
render  all  due  prai^te  to  the  noWe  sentinicnis  and  con- 
ccj)tion&  of  the  non-Christian  philosopher,  but  never  for 
one  moment  concede  that  he  is  inspired,  or  divine,  or 
that  his  words  arc  good  for  salvation  of  men  hereafter, 
though  good  for  moriils,  iind  often  elevating.  None  of 
them  rise  higher  than  Socrates.  And  he  should  be 
cautious  in  selecting  pasi^ages  of  unequal  value,  and 
thoroughly  had  in  morals,  from  their  fta<;rcd  bookii;  the 
Dcoffer  might  retort,  in  a  manner  painful  tu  a  Christian, 
by  inU(|uoijng  the  Bible. 

Miiutotiancs  should  decline  lo  undertake  any  duty 
that  is  not  included  in  the  words  "t:arr>'ing  the  (jo^pei 
10  the  non-Christian  world  ;  "  the  office  of  magistrate, 
lice-consul,  member  of  local  board,  or  any  thing  con- 
nected with  the  civil  or  criminal  administration  of  the 
St.iie  should  \m  refused  tf  ofTcred.     It  is  a  snare. 

Judging  from  the  exaggerated  statements  in  some  re- 
ports, the  religious  world  at  home  often  thinks  that  the 
non-Christian  world  is  living  tn  the  practice  of  shame- 
less and  abominable  sins.  This  is  not  the  case.  Live 
vilh  the  jicuple  in  the  villages  of  India  and  yoit  will 
find  rude  and  patriait.hal  virtue^  and  evidence  of  great 
nobiliiyof  character  and  kindly  disposition,  dutiful  uor- 
duct  of  jiarenls  lo  children,  purily  of  home  circles,  lov- 
ing meeting  of  relatives,  neighborly  friendship;,  and 
gentle  manners.  It  is  the  act  of  a  partisan,  not  of  a 
Jaithful  chruntcjer,  to  be  so  severe  on  the  heathen  and 
Mohammedan,  and  overlook  the  sad  failings  of  the  Ku- 
lopcan  pvpvilation  and  the  avowed  vices  of  nominal 
Oristians.  Misi^ionaries  should  abstain  from  sweeping 
aaienions  and  excess.ive  statements ;  it  t&  enough  that 
they  arc  not  Christians,  and  must  be  made  so. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  St,  Paul  and  his 
companions  lorded  it  over  the  heathen;  quite  the  con- 
trary.  The  holiest  missionary  is  the  humblest.  The 
pride  of  race,  which  prompts  a  white  man  to  regard 
colored  people  as  inferior  to  himself,  is  strongly  ingrained 
in  most  men's  minds,  and  must  be  wholly  eradicated  by 
the  grace  of  GoU  before  he  will  ever  win  the  hearts  and 
souls  of  the  heathen.  Every  missionary  would  be  bel- 
ter for  a  copy  of  Thomas  A  Kcinpis's  fmitalion  of 
Chriit  as  his  constant  companion.  I.irt  tare  be  taken 
never  to  talk  of  a  man  as  a  hero  when  living,  or  a 
saint  when  dead.  Many  men  are  spoiled  by  inordinate 
fljltcry. 

The  necessity  of  native  teachers  is  admitted  by  all, 
liut  has  not  been  recognised  by  all  an  much  as  it  ought 
lobe.  The  black  net  to  catch  ^oul8  must  be  let  down, 
-but  held  in  il>  place  by  while  corks. 

The  setiouK  -lueition  ntust  arise  how  a  native  Church 
i>  to  provide  itself  with  the  elemenis  for  the  Lord's  Sup- 


per in  countries  where  neither  the  vine  nor  corn,  which 
were  the  staples  of  life  in  Palestine,  arc  forthcoming. 
The  inward  and  spiiitual  grace  »hould  be  the  object  of 
eonsideralion,  and  it  i<  dintres^ing  to  read  of  the  native 
pastor  buying  a  bottle  of  wine  at  a  low  European  store, 
especially  when  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  people  free 
from  the  use  of  liquors,  especially  European  liquors. 
One  missionary  society  h.Ts  decided  as  follows  ?  The 
■]uestion  of  foreign  bread  and  wine  being  used  at  the 
Lord's  Supper  was  discussed,  and,  feeling  the  tendency 
of  the  natives  to  regard  the  sacrament  with  supentitious 
feelings,  and  the  desirability  of  keeping  it  as  simple  and 
primitive  a»  possible,  and  also  of  using  dements  that 
might  be  easily  procured  by- the  natives,  we  delermineiJ 
to  use  the  dieatf  and  wine  of  the  (ounlry,  namely,  the 
beautiful  yams  and  the  cocoa-nut  milk,  which  is  more 
scriptural  than  water  colored  with  a  little  wint,  and 
bread  made  from  the  dregs:  of  a  missionary's  cask  ;  the 
object  is  that  the  native^  iihould  find  the  elements  within 
their  own  reach  for  the  sustentation  of  Christianity. 

The  following  are  the  attributes  of  a  real  missionary, 
by  which  men  will  know  him  : 

I.  He  must  count  the  cost  before  he  begins  to  build. 
3.   He  must  be  a  man  of  sanctified  common  sense. 

3.  An  unworldly  spirit  and  unselfish  aim. 

4.  Thoroughly  intent  on  his  work. 

5.  A  man  of  peace,  with  tiie  spirit  of  peace  ID  his 
house,  heart,  speech,  and  environmenL 

6.  Simple  habits  and  contented  spinL 
;.  Personal  holiness. 

8.  Inexhaustible  patience. 

9.  rnsh.-ikable  faith, 

10.  Full  of  prayer,  and  a  reader  of  the  Bible  in 
prayer.  ^ 

II.  Dauntless,  but  quiet  :  courageous  in  deeds  rather 
than  in  words. 

la.  A  sound  judgment,  a  chastened  spirit,  a  man  of 
soft  answ-cr,  but  truth  Jul. 

13.  Loyal  to  his  Church,  his  society,  and  bis  Ood. 

Hear  the  voice  of  a  Missionary  Bishop  to  his  sub- 
ordinates : 

Avoid  all  reasonable  ground  of  olTense.  Be  not  proud  and 
self-relianl.  bui  be  ready  10  suffer  wrong  raiher  than  exact 
your  extreme  rights.  Follow,  as  far  as  you  can.  the  customs  of 
the  place  and  people.  Quarrel  with  no  one.  however  much 
provoked.  Treat  no  one  with  contempt.  Never  use  violence 
or  hard  language.  Seek  to  do  as  Christ  would  have  done  in 
your  place.  Try  to  unrtemiaml  tl»e  ihoughis  and  diAicuttics 
of  the  people  you  live  among.  Put  your  meimage  into  such 
woids.  and  ddivcr  It  in  such  a  manncT.os  will  be  mosl  accept- 
able  and  intelligent.  Do  not  grow  weary  in  wcH-doing.  God 
is  with  you.  Though  >ou  may  see  no  result,  your  labor  is 
not  in  vain,  If  you  are  In  danger  from  war  or  lumuli,  do  not 
be  in  a  hurry  to  escape  )  if  ynur  people  stay  it  will  be  the  halt. 
for  ynu  tosi.ny  with  Ihrm.  Kvrn  in  the  eKliemrJil  danger  trfid 
cansavcyuu.  If  you  arc  in  danger  oit  account  of  your  religion, 
lionet  shrink  from  meeting  it:  iMiivfioit  il  am  \ptttal  hoKcr  : 
in  any  ease,  whether  from  disease  or  violence,  do  not  (ear  death, 
for  what  men  call  death  is  really  the  gale  of  peace  and  joy  to 
ail  true  Christians. 
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BalBlUB  noncy  for  3Ila*l«iia. 

In  a  village  not  far  from  New  York 
was  a  Girls*  Missionary  Society,  The 
members  heard  that  iheir  missionary  in 
Africa  and  his  family  needed  clothing. 
After  they  had  debated  for  some  time 
how  they  should  raise  the  money  a 
brother  of  one  of  the  girls  gave  them  his 
■plan.     He  said  : 

"My  plan  is  to  have  an  entertainment 
and  sale  and  devote  the  proceeds  to  pur- 
chasing suiialjle  clothing  for  those  very 
<lesiitme  missionaries.  We'd  have  it  in 
the  Town  Hall.  On  one  side  we  could 
hang  an  icicled  motto. '  From  Greenland's 
Icy  Mountains,'  over  the  refreshment 
Mbles,  and  some  of  you  girls,  with 
powdered  hair  and  In  cotton-batting. 
diamond-dusted  suits,  could  serve  ices. 
Then  on  the  other  side  a  green -lettered 
sign,  'To  India's  Coral  Straiid,'  could  be 
suspended,  and  under  it  the  rest  of  you, 
in  bangles,  spangles,  and  what-not,  could 
sell  fancy  articles.  And  upon  every  rlm- 
iree  along  the  village  street  I  would  place 
this  poster," 

Tony  unrolled  the  ystlow  scroll,  headed 
with .' 

Come  One  and  All  and  Bring  the  Chil- 
dren.    Benefit  of  the  Girls'  Mii- 
sianary  Society. 
TONV  Brown,  Jr..  Manager. 

"O  Tony,  is  that  just  the  thing?" 
asked  sister  Lou. 

"Tlic  thing.''  Of  course  it  is.  Noth- 
ing tike  it  to  draw  the  money  from  lighlly- 
closed  purses.  I  don't  believe  in  this 
bean -guessing  and  quili-voting  business. 
That's  lottery.     But  a  simple  fair  "— 

"  I  do  not  approve  of  fairs,"  announced 
Jennie  Blair :  "  that  is,  to  raise  money  for 
chnrch  purposes.' 

'■Don't  you.'"  inquired  Tony,  some- 
what crestfallen.  ■■  Very  well,  we'll  have 
some  other  plan.  I'm  agreeable  to  any 
thing  except  those  "chain'  soliciiations. 
Those  are  an  infliction.  Can  you  suggtst 
something  else? " 

'•  We  might  canvass  the  parish  for  sub- 
scriptions." 

■'  So  we  might !  So  we  will  \  "  rejoined 
Tony.  ■'  We'll  borrow  Farmer  Trask's 
light  wagon.  I'll  do  the  asking;,  hut  you 
must  all  go  with  me  to  keep  up  my 
spirits." 

Foraweek  Farmer  Tr.isk's  light  wagon 
rode  over  hill  and  through  valley  on  its 
cnnvassing  rome.  Sometimes  success 
followed  ii,     Ottener  discoungement. 

'•  We've  s-ived  the  toughest  place  for 
the  last,  '  declared  Tony,  as  he  alighted 
at  a  forbidding  stone  gateway.  Behind 
it  lived  the  stingiest  man  in  the  county. 


Once  a  year  he  listened  to  the  Rev. 
Anthony  Brown's  sermon  from  the  free 
sittings  in  the  rear  of  the  church.  He 
was  reputed  to  be  very  wealthy,  but  no 
glimpse  of  his  money  was  seen  when  the 
contribution -box  was  passed.  The  girls 
sat  tor  a  long,  long  time  in  the  wagon. 

"What  can  thai  boy  be  doing?" 
sighed  Lou,  impatiently  flecking  the  leaves 
from  the  lilac-hedge  with  the  long  whip. 
Old  Dobbin  turned  his  head  around  as  if 
to  inquire  what  was  the  delay. 

At  last  Tony  was  seen  coming  down 
the  shaded  driveway. 

"Guess  how  much  he  gave  me,"  he 
laughed. 

"Two  cents  and  his  blessing,"  criecl 
sister  Lou. 

■•  Twenty     dollars !  I     thought     I 

wouldn't  get  a  penny,  but  just  as  I  was 
leaving  he  handed  me  these  bills.  He 
said  they  were  a  reward  for  helping  him 
home  over  the  icy  streets  one  day  last 
winter." 

Ninety-three  dollars  was  the  sum  total 
of  their  begging.-  The  minister  made  it 
up  to  a  hundred  from  his  quarterly  sti- 
pend. 

The  Girls'  Missionary  Society  spent  the 
next  day  in  the  neighboring  town  pur- 
chasing suitable  articles  for  the  barrel. 

Tired  hut  happy,  with  their  arms  full 
of  bundles,  they  were  entering  the  train 
bound  for  home. 

"  Forgotten  something ! "  cried  Tony. 
"  Be  back  in  a  minute." 

Anxiously  the  girls  waited,  for  Tony 
was  in  charge  of  their  tickets. 

The  warning  gong  sounded.  No 
Tony  ! 

The  second  gong  sounded.  On  the 
steps  bounded  Tony  as  the  train  began 
to  crawl  out  of  the  sUtion. 

■■  There,  I've  got  it !  "  he  panted,  hold- 
ing a  box  of  ■■  Huyler's  best  "  in  his  arms. 
"  1  linow  I  just  long  for  candy  sometimes, 
and  I  thought  the  missionary's  wife 
might,  especially  as  she's  a  girl.  Don't 
look  so  horrified,  Miss  Jennie,  I  didn't 
expend  our  missionary  fund  upon  this 
sweetness.  I  bought  it  instead  of  a  new 
tennis  cap." 

Their  missionary  barrel  was  duly 
packed  and  started. 

Several  months  later  a  letter  of  thanks 
was  received  from  the  African  mission- 
ary. "And  as  for  that  delicious  box  of 
confectionery  with  the  car<l  of  Tony 
Brown.  Jr.,  on  top,"  so  he  wrote.  "  well, 
my  wife  just  wept  when  she  opened  it." 

■'  Wh-ew,"  whistled  Tony,  winking 
suspiciously  faM,  "Women  always  cry. 
But.  girls,  arpn't  you  glad  your  society  for 
once  submitted  to  Tony  Brown,  Jr„  Man- 
ager ? " —  WeUspring. 


BcnnyiB  ThKuk-Yoa  Box, 

They  were  going  to  have  a  ihank-ofTer- 
ing  meeting  at  Benny's  church.  He  knew, 
because  his  mamma  was  president  of  the- 
big  'cicly,  and  sister  Gertie  attended 
the  band.  Benny  went  too.  He  "  b'ktnged 
to  bofe,"  he  said,  and  he  had  a  miie-'oox: 
with  Luther's  picture  on  it,  and  he  put  a 
cent  in  whenever  he  found  a  white  one  !» 
papa's  pocket.  He  had  one  of  the  tenth 
year  envelopes,  but  it  wasn't  large  enough 
lo  suit  him,  so  he  begged  a  box  from 
Gertie,  and  Benny  was  happy. 

That  night  when  papa  opened  the  door  a. 
boy  and  aratilinghox  danced  down  stairs.. 

"Do  you  feel  very  thankful,  papa?" 

"What  for?" 

"  'Cause  you're  home  and  I'm  kissing^ 
you." 

"  Indeed  1  do,"  laughed  papa. 

"Then  put  a  penny  in  my  thank-yoia 
box,"  shouted  Benny. 

Mamma  had  had  lo  put  one  in  because 
she  said  s'ne  was  thankful  the  spring  clean- 
ing was  done.  Brother  Tom  put  in  five- 
because  his  new  suit  came  home  just  in. 
time  for  the  party.  Bridget  had  it  pre- 
sented to  her  for  an  offering  when  she- 
said  she  was  glad  Monday  was  such  a  tine- 
drying-day  for  her  washing,  and  Gertie- 
gave  him  pennies  twice  for  two  pleasant 
afternoons  spent  in  gathering  wild  flow- 
ers. So  many  things  to  be  thankful  lor 
seemed  to  happen  that  the  little  box  grew 
heavy — it  was  so  full  it  wouldn't  rattle. 

But  one  night,  soon  after,  Tom  and: 
Gertie  were  creeping  around  with  pale,, 
frightened  faces,  and  speaking  in  whis- 
pers ;  the  little  "  thank-you  boy,"  as  Benny 
liked  to  be  called,  was  very  ill  with  croup. 
The  doctor  came  and  went  and  came- 
again  ;  but  not  till  daylight  broke  couk) 
he  give  the  comforting  assurance.  "  He  is- 
safe  now." 

In  the  dim  light  Tom  dropped  some- 
thing in  the  little  box  as  he  whispered, 
"Thank  you,  dear  God."  Somehow  every 
body  seemed  to  feel  as  Tom  did,  and  when 
Benny  was  propped  up  in  bed  next  day  an  J 
counted  his  '-thank-you"  money;  there 
were  two  dollars  and  a  half  in  it,  which 
papa  changed  into  a  gold  piece  that  vtxy- 
63y.— Lutheran  Miisionary  Journal. 


A  missionary  tells  about  a  class  of  little- 
children  she  was  teaching  in  China.  "  The 
youngest  of  them  had,  hy  hard  study,  kept 
his  place  at    the  head  so  lonj^  that   he- 
seemed  to  claim  it  by  right  t)f  possession. 

One  day  he  missed  the  word,  which  was 
spelled  hy  iheboystanding  next  him,  who- 
made  no  move  toward  taking  his  place; 
and  when  urged  to  do  so.  said,  •  No,  me 
not  go ;  me  not  make  Ah  Fun's  heart  solly,' 
This  liitle  act  showed  much  love,  and  one 
of  the  other  children  quickly  said,  '  He  d»> 
all  the  same  as  Jesus'  Golden  Rule.'  " 
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Ilvnuanir. 

Tli«  German  Empire  embrACc»  the 
km^iloms  of  Pru5»a,  Bavatia.  Wur  icin- 
i>eiS.  and  Saxony:  ihe  pmnd  duchies  of 
Riwlcn.  MecklcnbutE-Schwcrin,  Hcssc. 
Oldenburg,  Saxc-Wtimar,  and  MMkleti- 
bur};-Slrcliti  i  ihc  duchies  of  Drunswick, 
Site-Meiningen,  Anhalt,  Saxe-Coburg- 
Goiha.  Saxt-Alicnburg;  the  principalities 
olWaldcck,  Schwiinburg-Sondrrshauscn, 
Lippe.  Schwixncbui^-RtKlolsiadt,  Reuts- 
Schlciz,  Schjiiimburji-Lippe.  and  RetisH- 
Crtu  ;  ihe  free-iowns  of  HambuTg.  Lu- 
beck,  ami  Bremen,  and  ihe  reiclislatid  ol 
Al!uee<  Lorraine. 

Germany  lias  an  area  ot  311.16S  square 
ffliies.  and  a  population.  Dec.  1,  1S85,  of 

Tbe  German  colonics  in  .\frica  arc 
Tngoland,  Uitle  Popo,  an<l  Porto  Segura 
on  the  Slave  Coatt  in  Upper  Guinea.  Milh 
Alt  area  of  7.800  square  miles,  and  an 
rMimnled  population  of  40,000;  Came- 
roons  on  (he  West  coast,  area  11.3000 
tquarc  ntile»  and  a  population  of  500,000  ; 
German  Souih-wrsi  Africn,  area  300.000 
S<(uare  milec.  and  a  pApuI.ition  of  2;o,ooo  ; 
German  East  Afric:i.  ;irca  130.000  square 
miles,  and  a  populaiioii  of  800.000. 

The  German  colonics  in  llic  Pncific 
ire  Kaiser  Willielm's  Land  In  New  Guinea. 
area  Taooo  square  miles,  and  a  popula- 
lk«  o(  100.000:  Bismarck  Archipelago, 
area  15.62;  square  miles,  and  n  popula- 
tion of  zjaooo:  Solomon  Islands,  area 
S.700  square  miles,  ard  a  population  of 
Sojooo :  Marshall  Islands,  area  I.400 
square  miles,  and  a  popuUiion  uT  to.ooo. 

The    total     foreign    dependencies     in 

ric3  and  Ihe  PacitV  have  an  esiimaied 
area  of  t,04S.515  s^quare  miles.  Mid  a 
poptiUiion  of  2.030.000. 

The  Emperor  is  \Villi.tm  II..  who  was 
bom  Jan.  27.  1859,  and  became  Emperor 
June  15.  iSSJ.  He  was  marriril  (0 
Princess  Victoria  of  Schlcswig-Holslcin- 
Sooileiburg-.-Viigutlenhurg  on  Fch.  17. 
1881.  The  empress  was  born  Oct.  31, 
■80. 

The  constitution  provide*  for  entire 
liberty  of  conscience  ari<l  (or  c6mi>lrie 
loei.il  e4)ualitv  among  .ill  religious  con- 
fcuions.  The  order  of  the  Jesuits  is  in- 
terdicted in  all  parts  of  Germany,  and  all 
convents  and  religious  orders,  except  those 
engaged  in  nursing  the  skk  iintl  purely 
cofilemplati^-e  orders,  have  been  sup- 
pressed. There  are  5  Romnn  C-itliolic 
arthbisbop^  and  30  bi&hopr!C<(.  The  Old 
Catholics  have  a  bishop  at  Darin. 

The  census  of  1S85  divided  the  popula* 
tion  religiously  as  follows :  PralesLutts, 
191369.847:  Roman  Catholics,  l6.788.<j;9; 


other  Christians.  IJS-^TJ  :  Jews,  03.171 ; 
oihers.-ind  unclassified.  11, 378.  Adherents 
of  ilic  Greek  Church  arc  included  in  Ro 
m.in  Calholics,  btit  the  Old  Catholic*  arc 
reckoned  among  "  Other  Christians," 
The  Roman  Catholics  arc  in  the  majority 
in  AUace-Loriaine,  Bavaria,  and  Baden, 
are  about  one  third  of  the  popul.ttwn  in 
Prussia,  Hesse,  and  Wurltembcrg.  one 
fifth  tn  Oldenburg,  ami  less  than  five  per 
cent  in  the  other  states, 

Kduc.aiion  is  general  and  compiilsofy. 
The  school  age  is  from  6  to  14, 

The  Methi>di%t  Episcopal  Mission  in 
Germany  wn.t  G(!mn'ence<l  in  1849^  anil 
orf(iinizcd  ,is  a  Conference  in  1856.  The 
Missionary  Society  aids  the  Ntcihodisi 
Church  in  Germany,  but  does  not  send 
missionaries  there,  except  when  assistance 
may  be  needed  in  the  Theological  Sem- 
inar}' at  Frankfurt  known  as  Martin 
Mission  Tnstiiute.  The  Society  has  sent, 
and  is  now  supporting.  Rev,  N.  W.  Clark 
as  a  professor  in  the  Seminarj'.  The 
statistics  report  S9  naiive  ordained  preach- 
ers, 36  natiw  unordaincd  preachers.  7.581 
members,  t.363  probationers,  9,400  Sun- 
day-school scholars. 


iwttx#rl«iid. 

The  Swiss  Confcder.\iion  was  founded 
Jan.  I.  1308.  by  the  three  cantons  of  Uri. 
Schwyi.  and  Unierwald,  In  i353itnum- 
beied  8  cantons,  and  in  1513  it  was  com- 
pose<l  of  I J  cantons.  In  1798  the  Con- 
federation liecanic  the  Helvetic  Republic 
which  lasted  4  >«ar5.  In  1803  Nnpoleon 
I.  organiieil  a  new  Confederation  com- 
posed of  19  cantons.  This  Confederation 
w.is  modiReil  in  1815,  when  ihc  number 
of  cantons  was  increased  to  33.  The 
present  constitution  came  into  force  on 
May  39.  1874. 

The  supreme  legblative  and  executive 
authority  i»  ve«ted  in  a  parilanieni  of  two 
chambers,  a  ■•  Standerath  "  or  State  Coun- 
cil, and  a  "  Naiiimalraih  "  or  National 
Council.  The"Sianilcrath  "is composed 
of  44  members,  chosen  by  the  33  cantons. 


2  for  each  canton.  The  "  Satlonalralh  "" 
consists  of  147  representatives  chosen  by 
the  people  at  the  rate  i>f  I  deputy  for 
even-  30,000  souls. 

The  chief  eneciitive  authority  is  deputed 
to  a  "  liundcsnith"  or  Kcdcral  Council 
consisting  of  7  members,  elected  for  three 
years  by  a  Federal  Assembly  composed 
of  Ihe  "  Standerath  "  and  "  Nailonalraih  " 
united  in  one  body.  The  president  and 
vice-president  of  the  Federal  Council  are 
Ihc  first  magistralrs  of  Ihe  Republic,  and 
arc  elected  by  the  Federal  Assembly  for  the 
term  of  one  year,  and  are  not  re<eligiMe 
till  after  the  expiration  of  another  year. 
The  president  for  1S90  is  Louis  Ruchonnet. 

Switierland  has  an  area  of  i;.S93  square 
miles,  and  a  population  on  Dec,  t,  188S. 

of  1.933- JW- 

The  German  language  is  spoken  by  the 
majority  of  the  ■nh.-iliit,inls  In  1$  cantons, 
the  French  in  5,  the  It.ilinn  in  1,  and  the 
Roumunsch  in  1.  The  census  returns  of 
1888  reported  that  3.093,530  speak  Ger- 
man,  637,973  French,  156,606  Italian, 
38.37  s  Rot]m,tnsch. 

About  59  per  cent,  of  the  inhabilarU» 
are  Roman  C.-itholics,  and  about  40  per 
cent,  are  I'lOtcslanls.  There  is  complete 
liberty  of  conscience  and  creed,  but  Ihc 
order  of  Jesuits  is  prohibited,  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ihe  Protestant  Church,  Cal- 
vlnistic  in  doctrine  and  Presbyterian  '\\\ 
form,  is  under  the  supemsion  of  the 
magistrates  of  the  various  cantons. 

Education  is  compulsory  and  is  widely 
diffused. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  com- 
mencetl  mlssion*work  in  Switierland  in 
1849.  and  the  Switiciland  Conference  was 
otganifcd  in  1886.  The  statistics  icparc 
30  native  onlained  preacher^  10  native 
unordaincd  preachers,  5.779  members, 
■J99  probationers.  i6,oS6  Sunday-school 
scholars. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


|li>hs  till!)  Comments. 

We  have  received  too  late  for  ihis 
number  an  arliele  from   Rev.    H.  Mann, 

Dirccior  of  the  Mariin  Mission  Insliluie. 
in  Germany,  on '•  I&  Methodism  in  Ger- 
many Successful  P"  It  will  appear  next 
anonth.  _^_ 

The  ariicic  on  The  Domeslic  Missions 
•kA  the  MtlhodisI  Episcopal  Church  was 
wriiteii  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Annahle,  J'resiilin^ 
Elder  of  the  Syracuse  District  of  the 
Central  New  York  Conference,  and  read 
by  liim  before  ilie  Syracuse  District  Mis- 
sionary- C'Cnv-ention.  At  ihe  suggestion 
of  Dr.  S.  L.  Baldwin  ihe  convention  re- 
■t^ucsied  iVi    pub)ic^i:>jii    in  Tjj£   Cuspel  ' 

IN  All  Lands. j 

No  Methodist  Union  in   lapan  for  four, 
years.     To  our  great  surprise  the  General  [ 
Conference  of   the  Southern   Methodist 
Church  voted  in  May  last  in  opposition  to 
the  Methodist  Union  in  Japan  as  proposed  ; 
by  the  Japanese  Missions  of  the  Method-  j 
isl  Episcopal  Church,  the  Methodist  Episr  | 
«opa!   Church,  South,  and   the  Canadian 
Methodist  Church.     This  defers  the  pos-  j 
sible  union  for  at  least  four  years,  and 
perhaps  indefinitely. 


fouryears.  The  incrt-asc  iti  the  secretarial 
betoken;  a  ^r^ater  cippreciation  of  the 
missionary  cause  upon  the  part  of  the 
General  Conference,  and  is  the  prophecy 
of  enlarged  niissionar>' contributions.  We 
rejoice  in  this  advance. 


The  '■  Special  Correspondent  "  of  the 
London  Christian  in  his  "  American 
Notes"  writes  of  Bishop  Taylor:  "The 
Methodist  Conference  opijuses  Bishop 
Taylor  in  his  idea  of  establiahing  self- 
supporting  misfiions,  but  he  claims  that 
the  chuiclics  i>f  the  denomination  are 
with  him.  iind  pnly  certain  officials  con- 
sider hiin  nt  all  i:ri-i,'u]ar  in  his  methods." 
We  soDielinus  oliiain  hflnic  OiCws  from  a 
distance.  We  had  not  heard  of  the  Meth- 
odist Conference  opposing  Bishop  Taylor, 
and,  while  some  officials  are  not  in  full 
sympathy  with  his  plans,  wc  know  of  none 
who  do  not  honor  the  Christian  heroism 
of  the  Bishop  and  pray  for  his  success. 


It  was  a  remarkable  company  that  left 
New  York  in  May  for  the  Soudan.  It 
consisted  of  live  men  and  two  women 
who  haveconsecrated  their  lives  to  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  to  the  90,000,000  of  people 
living  in  Central  Africa.  They  went  with 
only  enough  means  to  carry  ihetn  to 
Africa  and  believe  that  God  will  supply 
all  their  wants.  We  honor  their  faith  and  ■ 
heroism,  but  deprecate  the  movement  as 
not  authorized  by  experience  or  revelation. 


The  luxurious  homes  and  lives  of  our 
foreign  missionaries  arc  found  only  by 
those  travelers  who  see  through  glasses 
colored  by  prejudice,  and  who  are  anxious 
to  find  something  to  condemn.  The  lib- 
eral givers  to  missions  who  may  travel 
abroad,  return  with  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
cause  and  show  an  increasing  liberality. 
Wecall  attention  to  the  several  letters  from 
our  missionaries  who  reply  to  the  criticism 
en  their  homes  by  opening  the  doors  and 
windows  that  we  may  see  them  for  our- 
selves.   

The  Southern  Methodist  Church  will 
have  three  missionary  secretaries  during 
the  next  quadrennium,  Rev,  I.  G.  John. 
UU.,  of  Texas;  Rev.  A,  Coke  Smith. 
I).D.,  of  South'Carolina ;  and  Rev.  H.  C, 
Morrison,  D,D„  of  Georgia.  Dr.  John 
was  the  only  secretary  during  ihc  past 


Rev,  Dr.  A,  T,  Pierson  has  returned  10 
the  United  Stales  after  seven  months  of 
work  in  Great  Britain  where  he  has  de- 
livered many  addresses  (ab-:iut  2;o>  on 
Ihe  subject  of  missions.  From  several 
diRereni  sources  we  hear  the  reiults  have 
been  "  the  lifting  to  a  higher  plat  form  the 
missionary  zeal  in  the  churches  generally, 
and  the  prompting  of  not  a  (ew  tg  oFfer 
themselves  for  service  in  the  foreign  field." 
Dr,  Pierson  has  no  superior  as  a  speaker 
on  the  subject  of  missions,  and  we  trust 
that  his  well-known  abilities  will  be  util- 
ized by  all  churches  in  this  country.  He 
was  honored  in  Scotland  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Duff  Lecturer  on  Mi.'ssiona; 
the  lectures  to  be  delivered  in  the  autumn 
of  1892,  

"  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Sunday- 
school  Benevolence  Catechism  Card "  is 
the  title  of  a  new  system  of  increasing  the 
knowledge  of  our  young  people  in  the 
doctrine,  polity,  and  benevolent  opera- 
tions of  our  Church.  A  four-p.ige  tract 
for  each  month  -and  the  twelve  for  the 
year  costing  only  five  cents,  and  only  four 
cents  when  taken  in  quantities.  They 
are  excellent,  and  w.e  shall  be  glnd  to  see 
them  widely  circulated.  We  note  a  mis- 
take in  the  missionary  department.  Dr, 
A,  L,  Long  is  not  now  one  of  our  mission- 
aries in  Bulgaria,  and  he  is  not  the  presi- 
dent of  Robert  College,  but  a  professor  in 
it.  Dr.  Long  was  for  several  years  a 
missionary  in  Bulgaria,  Send  live  cents 
for  a  specimen  of  the  Catechism  Cards  10 
the  authors.  Rev,  \V.  M.  Ward,  Grand 
Blanc.  Mich., or  Rev,  C,  L.  Adams,  Holly, 
Mich. 


Comparative  statement  of  ihe  Mission- 
ary Society  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year : 

188S-BB.  1889-eD. 

|[oT«iiibrr .......  «4,JiiJ  %»  t;,S»4  it 

Dn-rinbcr. II.NS;   tt  la,9l4  It: 

JaBUrr IS,IM7  S>  i^.XVl  IS 

rabn«7 fe.I«tl  HS  »l,.-|l(  «l 

■■rrh S40.U8S  aS  ^11.219  93 

Ap^ril. ,.,,... 83U.S:!lt  14  jfltt.^fll   00 

ii)ir i±.oii  %■*      so.tias  &i 

Total  tv  XifSI 9£:8,3I1  SI  $<iU,SS3  OS 


Tbc  Fln«nelal  Oiillaak, 

The  spring  campaign  is  over,  and  on 
the  lirst  of  Moy  wc  had  made  a  gain  of 
only  t4-]io  $3.  This  looks  rather  dark 
for  the  fi.ioo.ooo  for  1S90. 

L^i  us,  however,  rejoice  that  we  did  not 
fall  off  $;o.ooo.  The  peril  of  decrease  is 
past.  That  niysterious disease  called  "la 
grippe."  which  stole  into  almost  every 
home  in  the  country,  caused  to  many 
Methodist  f:9milics  great  and  unusual  ex- 
penses. Bishop  Gowlsell  remarked  in  the 
missionyry  office  that  "la  grippe"  has 
cost  our  treasury'  $50,000  at  least.  We 
believe  it. 

Yet,  despite  all  obst.'tcles,  the  spring 
Conferences  have,  for  the  most  part, 
reached  the  figures  of  last  year,  and  some 
have  gone  beyond.  There  was  one  Con- 
ference th.1t  gave  us  especial  anxiety,  the 
Central  Pennsylvania.  The  rainy,  llitld 
winter  weaihcr,  the  consequent  depression 
of  the  coal  trade,  the  unexan^pled  floods 
that  ruined  in  a  night  fortunes  built  by  a 
life-lime  of  toil — all  gave  us  ground  for 
apprehension  that  (his  gallant  Conference 
would  come  up  with  a  large  deficit.  The . 
presiding  elders  and  pastors  ralUeil,  and 
to  our  amazement  exceeded  the  collections 
of  i.tst  year,  and  the  Conference  now  stands 
D-vpr  (4,000  beyond  its  apporitanment  on 
the  Twelve  Hundred  Thousand  line. 
There  is  no  Conference  that  has  so  many 
reasonable  excuses  for  a  deficit  as  the 
Central  Pennsylvania.  These  words  of 
commendation  are  just  and  right,  and 
ought  to  be  spoken. 

Now  for  the  Great  West.  If  we  touch 
the  Twelve  Hundred  Thousand  line  in 
1890  it  will  be  owing  (o  the  lidclity  of  the 
fall  Conferences.  An  increase  of  ^10 
front  each  charge— an  increase  ol  $500 
from  each  district— would  bnng  us  far 
beyond  the  line. 

Brethren,  we  appeal  to  you  most  ear* 
nestly  10  save  us  from  the  great  cmlur- 
rassmcnt  of  debt  for  the  coming  year. 
Cannot  aEI  agree  upon  three  things,  as 
follows; 

I,  To  lake  Ihe  collection  early. 

3.  To  bring  it  to  where  it  was  last  year 
without  fail. 


OXE  FtFTH  OF  tNCO.\fF,    FOR   BENEVOLENCE. 
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'o  mnkc  ah  appml  fur  a  special  ofFtrf 
ing  Tor  an  incwase. 

Other  denominations  arc  watchijij^  u>, 
Every  missionary'  on  parth  is  liMening  lor 
<mp  more  bugle-note  of  lictory  (roni  llit 
Mcthodm  Episcopal  Church. — Mnsion- 
I      Mrjr  Srtrftaria. 

I      On 


Ona>  Pinh  of  Inpiintp  for  B4>n<-«'al<<m-#. 

A  new  Unilcd  Prcsbylerian  Association 
^  been  (armed.     It&  members  sign  the 
follovtiing : 


y 


"  We,  fht  uniffrsif^nfJ.  kerehy  agree  io 
gtxt  to  (icJ.  Hi  IhiinkoffiiiHgi  /or  kii 
rniimj/t>{J  mereift,  es^i/ti/fy  thraugk  the 
Boar  lis  of  the  t'niled  Presbylerian 
ChtireM.  or  ill  enterpn'wf.  not  l/st  IJhih 
ONE  FIFTH  OF  OUR  RESPECT- 
I VK  /.VCOAfES.  at  tht  {.•tnt  m,iyfirai- 
^r  us,  for  the  year  fHdmg  .iprii  i , 
1891  ,■  rack  iiain>r  ta  itetidt  for  Aimtei/ 
the  dit-tuM  he  tgiil  makf  a/  his  0_ffer- 

Would  il  not  be  well  Tor  all  who  are  able 
lodoso  to  enter  into  a  similar  aKrcemcnt 
ciihcT  with  others  or  with  their  Cod  ?  Our 
benertdence  is  shown  more  by  what  we 
retain  than  by  what  wc  give.  There  arc 
ihoitc  who  livcaiteconumic^iUyaspossibk, 
and  give  the  baLancc  of  iheir  income  to 
help  in  brinsing  this  world  to  Christ. 


|l^n  of   Blfthop  Taylor*!!  niaBlan- 


^H  Respecting  ihe  supjion  of  Hivhop  Ta>'< 
^^piN^s  missiocvaries,  the  bisthop  writes  as 
foUowa: 

"We  pay  no  salaries,  but  rcc|uett  the 
missionaries  of  each  undeveloped  station 
to  send  us  an  csilmaie  and  order  for  a 
year's  Mipplies  lA  food,  cinlhing.  books. 
iDcdicine^etc^  which  \tcaci)d  in  <luc  time. 
As  they,  year  by  year,  produci:  more  from 
their  mission-farm  ihry  require  less  from 
itoaie.  and,  as  early  as  possihlf.  swinj;  elcnr 
and  score  absolute  support,  and  than  help 
us  in  the  onward  march  (or  the  conquest 
of  the  continent,  Tliis  is  Gotl's  plan  for 
the  rapid  cviinf^eliration  of  the  nations  of 
A^ric;t. 

'■  We  expect  our  Church  lo  quadruple 
ibdr  ftl.2oaoooprr  annum,  aiid^onnnnd 
girelhe  Gospel  prepaid  to  the  six  or  ae\'cn 
biuulrcd  millions  o(  icr>'  poor  pco|ilt:  tti 
China.  Japan,  and  India  who  are  notable 
to  support  the  army  of  ministers  required 
Io  give  them  llic  Croipcl. 

"A*  (or  Afric.-*.  whatever  the  societies 
of  other  Churrhes  may  do,  we  w.ini  to 
Urortc  the  simple  plan  we  have  entered 
upon  for  a  thousand  >'ear»  before  any  ai- 
lerapl  shall  be  m.ide  to  crowd  upon  u&  the 
aaUrted  system  and  ils  mdhuds.  so  well 
Jdilcd  to  Asiatic  countncs.  and  so  utterly 


unadaptcdio  Adica.  What  Africa  needs 
iu  competent  leadership  on  the  lines  I  liave 
indicated, and  the  meanA  forrtTicient  tvoik, 
and  the  independency  of  a  iliouund  sta- 
tions in  the  near  future  is  assured. 

■■  Persons  wishing  to  help  the  South 
American  Missions  will  please  remit  to 
Richard  Grant.  181  Hudson  Stretri.  New 
York,  All  persons  contribuiint;  to  my 
work  in  A(rica  may  send  to  my  treasurer. 
S.  A.  Kcan,ofS.A,  Kean  lV  Co..  bankets, 
too  WsihinKtuti  Street.  Chtcagt),  and  tl$ 
Droadway.  New  York." 


Thfi  Comln:;  .Ttlkalonarf  n«p. 

Under  the  supervisicn  of  William  E. 
BlAckstone.  Esq,,  ol  Oak  Park.  111., 
and  with  the  libera!  p.itronage  of  T.  D. 
Collins,  of  Nebraska,  I'a..  the  Board  of 
Mission%  iiroijosc  Io  publish  a  great  Mis- 
sionary .\l,ip  ih^t  will  be  worth  loour col- 
lection tn:iny  limes  ils  cost.  It  will  show 
the  work  of  Protestant  Christianity  in  alt 
the  world.  Vet  wc  do  not  irttcnd  to  ask 
for  an  apprcpriaiion  from  the  missionary 
treasury  to  cover  the  larjje  expense  of  its 
publication. 

The  cost  per  map  will  be  $5.  We  want 
one  tAtiMsand  sniseriben  to  be^in  on. 
Send  in  your  names,  and  we  will  call  for 
the  money  when  the  map  is  ready.  Ad- 
dress Missionary  Secretaries,  ijo  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


SWadlns  Commlllooji. 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  at  their  meeting  on  June 
17  appoiniecl  the  followinc  standing  com- 
mittees (or  the  ensuing  year : 

Africa,— A.  K.  S.inford.  Chairman, 
\V.  I_  I'hillips,  A,  Kowlcr.  C,  S,  Har- 
rower,  J.  Stephenson.  II,  A.  Monroe,  B. 
M.  Adams,  H.  W.  Knight, 

South  America  and  MEXICO. — J.  S, 
McLean,  Chairiintn,  C.  C.  North,  A,  L, 
Bricc,  A,  S.  Hum,  A.  Lonj;acr«.  Geo.  F, 
Kalon,  J,  A,  I'undcrford.  C,  C.  Corhin. 

CiilNA.— J,  H,  Taft.  Chairman,  L.  R. 
Dunn.  .S,  F,  Uphnm.  P.  A.  Welch.  J.  E, 
Searles,  Jr,  S.  C-  Ptillman,  J,  E.  Stevens, 
J.  M.  Rdd. 

Europe.— .\I.  DC.  Crawford.  Chair- 
man.  C.  F.  (iriinm.  C,  B,  (■'isk.  H.  A. 
Butti,  C.  S.  Coit.  T.  H,  lUirch,  J,  R.Day, 
A.  H.  Dc  Haven.  J,  M.  Buckley. 

India.— A.  D,  Vait.  CAairman.  R. 
Vanhome,  E.  B.  Tutlle.  G.  H.  Gregory. 
J.  F.  Goucher,  A.  E-  Cunovcr,  D.  M. 
Adants,  J,  M,  Cornell. 

Japan  and  KoueA.— C.  B.  Fisk. 
Chairman.  J.  Milcy,  O.  H.  P.  Archer.  O. 
Oakley.  C.  Scott.  G,  G,  Sane,  D.  R.  Low- 
ric,  J.  W.  Mendcnltall. 


SELf- SUPPORTING  MfS.s IONS.— Rich- 
ard Grant.  Chairman,  J.  S.  Mclean. 
Anderson  Fowler.  J.  M.  King.  C.  B.  Fisk, 
J.  W.  Mendenlwll,  J.  R.  Day. 

Do-MFsTic  Missions, — D.Wise.  (TAff/i-- 
man.  J.  French.  A.  S.  Hunt.  J,  B.  Mer- 
win.  C.  B.  Fisk.  J,  l>.  Slayback,  H.  W. 
Knight,  J.  A.  Punderford, 

FiNAKCE.— J.  H,  Tafl.  C«(7/y«a«,  G. 
J.  Ferrj,  W.  [.  Preston,  J.  E.  fieailri.Jr., 
A,  E.  Conover,  Wm.  Hoyt,  J.  M.  Cornell. 
A-  H.  De  Haven. 

Lands  axd  LECACtES.-E.  L.  Fan- 
cher,  Chairman,  O.  H.  P.  Archer.  G.  G, 
Rcvnohls.  L.  Skidmorc,  A.  Speare.  P.  A. 
Welch.  J.  Floy,  Wm.  Hoyi, 

Pi:ni,tCATlON-S.— J.  M.  King.  Chair- 
man. [>.  Wise,  J.  M.  Buckley.  J.  F. 
Goucher,  A.  l.<)ngacre,  G,  H.  Gregory,  A. 
K.  Sanford,  J.  B,  Graw,  L.  R.  Dunn. 

Woman's  Missiov  Work.— G.  G. 
Sa>e,  Chairman.  J.  French.  J.  Milcy,  J. 
R,  Dav.  C.  S.  Harrowcr.  D.  R.  Lowrie, 
M.  D'C.  Ciawford,  J.  M.  Rcid.  C.  C.  Cor- 
)>in. 

^:-STlMATES.— J.  D.  Slayback.  Chair- 
man.  A.  D.  Vail,  J.  .S.  McLc.in.  W,  H. 
Falconer.  S.  F.  Upham.  A.  L.  Brice.  G. 
J.  Ferry.  J.  M.  Buckley. 

Nominations  and  Gknkrai.  Rkf- 
EUE-Vt;*:.— J,  S.  McLcin,  Chairmai.  A. 
K,  Sanford,;.  II.  Taft,  M.  D'C.  Ctaw. 
fowl.  A.  D,  V.-.il,  C,  B,  Fisk.  R.durd 
Grant,  D.  Wise.  F..  L.  Fanchcr.  J.  M. 
King.  G.  G.  Saxe.  John  D.  Slayback,  G. 
Oakley. 

Audits  at  New  York.— G.  Oakley, 
Chairman.  E.  B.  Tutile.  L.  Skidniore.T. 
H.  Burch.  J,  Floy.  W,  L.  Phillips.  Rich- 
urd  GranL 

Audits  at  Cih'ciNSATi.— J.  Coch. 

nower.  Chairman.  A.  Shinkic,  R.  A,  W. 
Bruehl.  R,  Dymund,  £.  tiargcnt. 


niwl«n  (o  the  NmtrJv  lndt«n». 

Several  weeks  since  an  appeal  was  sent 
out  from  the  missionary  office,  through  the 
press,  soltcitinj; special  contributions  with 
which  to  open  a  mission  to  the  Navajo 
Indians,  whose  reservation  is  in  North- 
we>lcm  New  Mexico  and  North-eastern 
Aiiiona.  This  tribe  numliers  10,000 
souls  and  is  without  a  mission.iry,  while 
Satan's  emissaries  are  prowling  among 
them  tixy  and  night.  They  arc  heathen 
in  the  midst  of  a  Chrrsiinn  land,  practicing 
the  or);icsof  their  ancestors.  They  are 
accessible,  and  ought  to  be  evanjjeliKfd. 
Their  dense  spiritual  darkness  and 
degradation  should  excite  the  sympathy 
,inil  benevolent  action  of  every  earnest 
Christian. 

The  General  Committee  authorized  th« 
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THE  SUCCESS  OF  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS. 


founding  of  a  mission  among  these  long 
neglected,  destitute,  and  persecuted  peo- 
ple, provided  the  sum  of  l5,cxx}  should  be 
contributed  for  that  special  object.  Not 
a  dollar  can  be  taken  from  the  treasury 
of  the  Missionary  Society  for  this  mission 
not  specialty  designated  by  the  donor  for 
that  purpose. 

How  can  Christian  parents  gather  their 
children  about  their  family  altars  for  fam- 
ily devotions,  knowing  that  there  is  not  a 
family  altar  in  that  tribe,  and  refuse  to  do 
something  to  aid  in  sending  them  the  Gos- 
pel ?  About  one  half  the  sum  needed  is 
already  pledged  or  in  the  treasury.  But 
the  flow  has  almost  ceased,  and  the 
amount  received  is  insufficient.  The  bal- 
ance should  be  forthcoming  immediately. 
Will  you  not  act  promptly  for  Christ's 
sake  ?  Don't  layasidc  this  appeal,  think- 
ing you  will  attend  to  it  at  a  future  time. 
Send  something  now,  and  send  a  prayer 
to  heaven  for  God's  blessing  upon  the 
Navajo  Indians. 

A  receipt  will  be  returned  to  you.  which 
you  can  hand  lo  your  pastor,  to  be  re- 
ported as  a  part  of  your  contribution  for 
missions. 

Address  the  undersigned  at  150  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.      A.  B,  LEONARD. 


Xhe  Succora  of  Christian  niaBlona. 

The  Success  of  Christian  Missions  is 
a  new  book  by  Robert  Young.  F.R.S.G.S., 
and  published  by  Hodder  &  Stoughton, 
London.  Price,  5  shillings.  It  presents 
the  testimony  of  a  great  number  of 
persons  prominent  as  scientists,  states- 
men, and  officials,  and  even  of  heathen,  as 
to  the  great  value  of  Protestant  Missions. 
We  quote  a  few  of  these  testimonies: 

Lord  Palmerston:  "It  is  not  only  our 
duty  but  it  is  our  interest  to  promote  the 
diffusion  of  Christianity  as  far  as  possible 
throughout  India." 

Secretary  of  State  for  India:  "The 
Government  of  India  cannot  but  acknowU 
edge  the  great  obligations  under  which  it 
is  laid  by  the  benevolent  exertions  made 
by  the  six  hundred  missionaries  whose 
blameless  example  and  self-denying  labors 
are  infusing  new  vigor  into  the  stereotyped 
life  of  the  great  populations  placed  under 
English  rule,  and  are  preparing  them  to 
be  in  every  way  better  men  and  better 
citizens  of  the  great  empire  in  which  they 
dwell." 

Sir  Charles  Aitchison :  "  The,  changes 
(hat  are  to-day  being  wrought  out  by 
Christian  missionaries  in  India  are  simply 
marvelous.  Teaching  wherever  they  go 
the  universal  brotherhood  of  man,  and 
animated  by  a  faith  which  goes  beyond 
the  tics  of  family  caste  or  relationship. 
Christian   missionaries    are    slowly,    but 


none  the  less  surely,  tjndermining  the 
foundations  of  Hindu  superslilion,  and 
bringing  about  a  peaceful,  religious,  moral, 
and  social  revolution." 

Hon.  Henry  Noel  Shore :  "  The  uhi- 
mate  success  of  Christianity  in  China  is 
merely  a  question  of  time,  and  is  perhaps 
nearer  than  many  of  us  suppose.  There 
are  not  wanting  signs  of  a  change  being 
at  hand,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many 
thoughtful  and  experienced  men  the  next 
twenty  years  will  be  an  event  fulperiod 
showing  great  results," 

iniBnlonar)'  MecrnltB. 

HV  BISHOP  THOBURN. 

The  present  system  of  picking  up  can- 
didates here  and  there  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  must  be  abandoned  before 
many  jears.  It  would  be  cheaper,  so  far 
as  the  financial  bearings  of  the  question 
are  concerned,  to  keep  twenty-five  men 
under  drill  all  the  time,  in  a  good  train- 
ing-school at  home,  than  to  go  on  send- 
ing out  twenty  or  more  men  every  year, 
with  the  certainty  of  having  to  pay  the 
return  voyage  of  a  large  proportion  of 
ihem  within  two  or  three  years. 

In  the  absence,  however,  of  such  a 
training-school,  young  men  should  be  en- 
couraged to  offer  themselves  as  soon  as 
possible  and  be  placed  in  our  best  col- 
leges and  theological  schools,  and  kept 
under  close  supervision  while  pursuing 
their  studies,  so  that  they  may  never  lose 
sight  of  the  great  career  for  which  they 
are  preparing  themselves. 

The  greatest  difficulty  which  attends 
this  plan  is  that  such  young  men  arc  apt 
to  lose  their  missionary  leal  in  the  midst 
of  associations  which  are  constantly  draw- 
ing them  in  other  directions.  But,  while 
some  will  thus  be  led  away,  others  will  be 
more  faithful,  and  thus,  when  they  are 
ready  to  go  abroad,  they  will  have  been 
tested  through  a  .series  of  years,  and 
whatever  is  good  or  bad  in  them  will  al- 
most certainly  have  been  discovered. 


Ussion:  l^anbs. 


Nole*  n^m  India. 

BY  BISHOP  J.  M.  THOBURN,  D.D. 

Our  work  in  North  India  continues  to 
prosper.  Brother  Bare  writes  that  no  less 
than  2,364.  persons  have  been  baptized  in 
the  Rohilkhund  District  since  the  annual 
statistics  were  made  up  at  the  close  of  last 
October.  This  covers  a  space  of  five 
months.  Add  to  these  400  baptisms  in 
connection  with  Dr.  Parker's  evangelistic 
work,  and  300  by  Brother  Osborne  and 
others  in  the  Ruski  District,  and  we  have 


a  total  of  more  than  3,000.  This  sur- 
passes the  sanguine  expectations  with 
which  we  began  the  year,  and  our  breth- 
ren are  very  naturally  filled  with  joy  and 
hope. 

Dr.  Parker  has  gone  to  Central  India, 
and  is  at  present  at  Burhanpore.  In  our 
newer  fields  we  cannot  expect  such  large 
ingatherings  at  first,  but  when  once  an 
opening  is  made  in  the  ranks  of  heathen- 
ism it  will  widen  rapidly. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Bur- 
ma and  Singapore.  The  work  was  in  a 
prosperous  State  in  both  Missions.  Twelve 
adults  were  baptized  in  Rangoon,  five  of 
whom  were  Burmans.  Until  last  year  we 
gained  very  littie  access  to  the  Burmans. 
but  it  now  looks  as  if  a  wide  door  was 
opening  to  us  among  them.  We  have 
about  a  dozen  Burman  converts  and  a 
number  of  inquirers.  Our  native  con- 
verts in  Burma  have  hitherto  been  Tamil 
and  Telugu  people  from  India. 

I  spent  (en  days  in  Singapore,  holding 
the  Annua]  Meeting  of  the  Mission,  and 
doing  what  I  could  to  advance  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  the  work.  At  the  con- 
cluding service  thirteen  adult  Chinese  con- 
verts were  baptized.  This  made  a  very 
marked  impression  on  the  people.  Twenty- 
tive  friends  of  the  converts  were  present 
as  spectators. 

Two  of  our  missionaries,  Drs.  West  and 
Luring,  recently  made  a  tour  in  West- 
ern Borneo,  penetrating  275  miles  by  river 
into  the  interior.  They  spent  some  time 
among  the  wild  Dyaks,  and  were  earnestly 
invited  by  them  to  return  and  establish  a 
Mission  ambng  Ihem.  Our  vast  field 
seems  to  expand  into  a  great  world  of 
itself. 

The  Madras  District  is  sorely  afflicted. 
Three  of  our  missionary  sisters  arc  very 
ill.  We  arc  looking  to  God,  and  trusting 
in  Him  who  answers  prayer. 

Let  the  Church  remember  India,  and 
support  her  missionaries,  and  she  will 
never  have  cause  to  regret  it. 

Calcutta,  April  32,  1S90. 

nin*cle  and  nind  In  Peklnc,  Cklna. 

Rev.  L.  W.  Piicher.  D.D.,  writes  from 
Peking,  March  26: 

"Our  little  carpenter-shop . gives  em- 
ploment  to  alt  the  boys  in  the  primary 
department  ol  our  recently  organized  Pe- 
king University,  each  of  whom  gives  about 
an  hour  each  day  to  making  cane  seats 
for  chairs.  Have  just  succeeded  in  get- 
ting a  small  turning-lathe,  which  is  kept 
running  from  6:30  in  the  morning  to  7  in 
the  evening.  With  it  the  larger  boys  arc 
to  turn  chair  legs  and  rounds. 

In  this  way  each  one  can  do  a  little  cveiy 
day,  which  will  nearly  pay  for  his  board. 


EIGUT  HUNDRED  MORE  SCHOOLS  FOR  J.^D/A. 
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AH  the  college  boys  and  Ihc  sniior  prc- 
paraion-  hoys  either  pay  fctr  thfir  bo^rd 
or  work  for  it.  and  ihe  sclf-juppon  wedge 
ii  sinking  deejwr  ever)'  day. 

I  hape  to  develop  several  oltter  liltle  in- 
du9tri«$  for  thi&  purf>os«.  the  cullivalion 
of  whicbwill  not  inlerfere  with  their  stud- 
i«3,  and  will  develop  in  Ihc  boys  a  spirit 
of  iruc  tnantincsi  and  independence  of 
charscter.  Every  inch  of  available  space 
in  the  dormitories  is  filled  up.  and  we  pos- 
iiively  cantifii  receive  an)'  more  pupils 
-without  more  build in|^. 


I 


Klsbl     HitDdr4td      nam    !iclt«olB     for 
lndl«. 


thai 
snrir 


SY    REV.  C.    L.   HABE. 

Two  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  baptisms  in  five  months  on  the  Ro- 
hilkhand  District  !  These  were  iHc  fit>t 
fii-e  nionthc  of  the  present  statistical  year. 
There  arc  yet  sevrii  months,  and  the  work 
goes  on.  But  the  above  is  stiggesiive.  to 
say  the  least,  i.  Et  is  only  592  short  of  the 
whole  number  of  baptisms  on  the  districi 
for  all  ImI  year.  2.  It  is  more  thnii  were 
bapliied  in  the  whole  Mission  during  the 
firm  fifteen  years  of  its  history,  j.  These 
few  ihod^anil  are  only  the  v.-in:  hitrdly 
that :  only  a  few  pickets  of  a  great  army 
I  is  coming. 

Most  of  the  above  accessions  are  from 

caMc  that  numbers  in  those  provinces 
435.000.  Besides  ihere  is  a  large 
sprinkling  from  another  low  caste,  iKc 
Chum.)',  that  numbers  over  live  and  -^ 
<]U3rter  milliona.  In  ai^iiie  parts  of  the 
field  there  have  been  m.iny  accessions 
from  ibe  Brahman  and  Thakur  castes, 
whose  last  census  returns  were  more  than 
seven  and  .->  half  millions. 

4.  The  at>ove  accessiuns  by  baptisms 
are  not  from  "the  regions  beyond,"  and 
therefore  dilficull  of  access.  Hut  they  all 
live  within  tcrritorj-  that  has  been  worltcd 
for  some  time.  Our  preachers  are  on  the 
field  where  these  new  converts  live;  and 
the  castes  from  which  they  come  are  all 
aboot  us.  The  nwre  recent  history  of  the 
growth  and  extension  ol  this  work  ia  that 
wherever  in  town  or  illlHge  or  niohalla  a 
Christian  teacher  or  preacher  has  been 
pbcetl.  ere  long  people  arc  bapliied,  a 
eommunily  of  Christians  is  formed,  and 
a  church  orgariijcd.  This  oftenlimri 
comes  about  as  the  result  of  having 
opened  a  entail  school  fur  inquirers  a 
short  time  brfore:  .indnut  unfrequenily 
A  (cachcr  on  5  or  6  rupees  a  month  has 
been  Ihe  humble  instrument  in  tiod's 
Junds  of  bringing  it  about. 

J.  Hut  w.-hdc  our  people  are  on  the  field 
where  tboc  accessible  castes  live,  yet 
lite)-  are  not  able,   for  want  of  means,  to 


piovide  fur  the  intlriiciion  of  the  people, 
especially  for  the  children  of  Christians 
and  inquirers.  It  is  no  longer  the  rare 
thing  it  once  was  to  hear  that  some 
preachcr-in-charge  h^s  refused  to  baptize 
people  because  he  has  no  money  to  sup- 
port a  teacher  among  them,  but  this  is 
now  a  mailer  of  frequent  occurrence, 

Wc  need  at  once  Soo teacher-pastors. 
men  who  will  liulh  tcacliand  preach,  who 
will  lake  a  circle  of  five  or  six  vilhiges 
and  go  (torn  vilLige  to  village  teaching  Ihe 
children  of  Christians  and  inquirers,  and 
visiting  the  people  and  holding  meetings 
among  them  for  readingthe  Bible  and  for 
prayer. 

Now,  in  view  of  the  multitudes  who  arc 
coming  to  ChriM  :in  view  of  the  very  grave 
responsibilities  which  will  devolit  upon  us 
and  our  immediate  successors:  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  these  people  will  need  pas- 
toral care,  and  their  children  both  secular 
and  religious  imtiruction;  in  view  of  the 
great  fear  and  still  grcaicr  liabiliiy  that  for 
waiM  of  these teacher-paslors  these  people 
will  remain  in  ignorunce  of  the  lunda- 
mcnlal  and  saving  truths  of  our  blessed 
Christianity,  and  will  still  adhere,  though 
baptiicd,  to  much  of  the  idolatrous  prac* 
ticcs  and  customs  of  their  old  Hindu  life; 
in  view  of  saving  these  people  aitkr  they 
ha^^c  believed  on  the  I.ord  Jesus  Christ  and 
received  baptism  in  his  name,  and  of  rear- 
ing up  a  people  who  shall  love  the  Lord 
.ind  be  lealous  of  good  work  in  the  years 
to  come — in  view  of  all  ihcsc  things.  1  here 
make  a  public  appeal  for  the  support  of 
800  vilki£c  schools  for  Christians  and  in- 
quirers in  the  districts  of  Shahjehanpore, 
IJarcitly,  Itudaon,  Morndabad.  Uijnor, 
Aniroha,  including  Meerui  and  Buland- 
shahr  :£t.th,  including  the  rapidly  growing 
work  of  KasKunic.  and  Muttraand  Agrx 

These  schouh  are  not  to  tost  more  than 
%3  50,  or6  rupees,  monthly.  They  are  to 
be  opened  only  in  those  places  where 
Christians  and  inquirers  live,  and  in  all 
cases  they  are  10  be  centers  of  evangel- 
istic work.  The  object  of  ihe  schools  will 
be  to  teach  the  eJiildren  at  leaM  enough  to 
read  their  Bibles  in  their  own  tongue. 

The    toj   schools    supported   by    Dr. 
Goucher  have  been    wonderfully  owned 
.and   blessed  of    God.     From  Ihc  day   of  1 
their  founding  they  have  liccn  centers  of  | 
evungeliiaiion.     Hunilreils  have  been  led  , 
through  ihem  to  hclicvc  in  Christ  as  their 
Sjvlour.     Scores  of  bright  young  men  and 
women  arc   now  being  educated  in  our 
mission  schools  for  pbces  of  usefulness  in 
the  near  future,  and  they  all  received  their 
first  impulse  to  study  in  the  ■•  Goucher 
schools."      Already  many  of  these  are 
|iushing  iheir  way  upwar<l  into  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  and  ere  li>ng  these 


Goucher  .school  buys  will  l>c  cnirriiig  ihc 
Theological  Seminary  at  Ilarcilly  or  the 
Christian  College  at  l.ucknow.  The 
principals  of  these  worthy  schools  already 
see  the  great  growing  need  of  more 
buildings  and  larger  endo^tments  to  meet 
these  hosts  of  yoting  men  who  arc  com- 
ing forward.  Who  will  come  forward 
and  put  the  seminary  at  Ilareilly  and  Ihe 
college  at  Lucknow  «n  .1  hroad  financial 
foundation,  and  thus  help  to  make  of 
j  India  a  great  Christian  nation? 

Now  we  want  to  open  800  more  schools 
like  Dr.  Goucher's-onlyonacheapcrplan. 
I  Whal  r\%\M  Chri.'slian  laymen  will  respond 
and  undcrt.ake  for  five  years  the  support 
I  of  these  sdtools.)     No  school  is  to  cost 
I  more  than  (jo,  or  72  rupccn,  annually.     I 
feel   conlideni   that  there  are  eight  such 
large-he.'*i  ted  men  in  the  Church  who  have 
I  been  blessed  of  God  with  wealth.     They 
I  can  give  each  $5,000,  or  say  7,300  nipees, 
lannunlly  fur  the  next  tivc  years  to  this 
'  great  work  of   Chrintian  education  and 
cvangeliEntion.      Who,  on  reading    ihis. 
'will  not  lightly  dismiss  the  subject,  but 
will  say."  Well,  to  say  the  leait,  I'll  think 
I  over  this  and  sec  ?  "     Let  me  ask  )ou  to 
I  pray  also  over  it.     1  write  fmm  that  "fed- 
I  hot  battle  line.  "  from  the  "■  front  "  of  a 
j  Mission  whose   hearts  are  all  atlame  to 
save  this  land  for  ChriM  ;  and  1  know  and 
'  feel  deeply  what  I  write.     Brelhrer.  we 
I  call    for   help.     Eight    hundred    schools, 
'  such  as  I    have  described    above,  mean 
'  each  an  agency  to  bring  at  least  loo  per- 
sons to  Christ  within  the  next  too  days. 
That  would  give  us  80.000  converts  to 
Christ  ere  this  year  closes. 

But  we  do  not  wi&h  to  exclude  the 
scores  of  worthy  donors  who  arc  not  able 
logivc  so  much,  bul  are  uilliiig  10  give 
less ;  hence  we  ask ; 

(I)  Arc  there  not  100  persons  who  will 
undertake  each  the  support  of  one  school 
at  %y>,  or  7s  rupees,  for  the  next  five 
years  ' 

(})  Are  there  not  tweiily  who  will  each 
undertake  the  support  ol  hve  schools.' 

(3)  Ale  there  not  ten  who  will  each 
take  len  schools? 

(4)  Arc  there  not  fire  who  will  each 
take  twenty  schools  ? 

(i)  Are  there  not  four  who  will  each 
take  twcniy-fivc  schools.' 

I6|  Are  there  not  four  v^O  will  each 
lake  fifty  schools? 

(7}  la  there  not  one  layman  who  will 
undertake  the  support  of  100  schools? 
Send  your  name  and  address  and  the 
amount  you  can  give  to  the  Kcv.  Dr.  J.  O. 
Peck.  Mission  Rooms,  150  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  or  to  my  address,  Barcilly,  N.- 
W.  P.,  India. 
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MRS.  AHOK  IN  ENGLAND. 


nir*.  Ahok  In  Encla.nd> 

(The  la*t  number  al  thii  maguine  contained  a 
lelter  from  Mn.  S.  Moore  Sitet,  of  Foochow,  China, 
giving  an  accaunt  of  a  Chinese  lady,  Miri.  F,  Ahak, 
leaving  China  on  her  way  to  GTeal  Britain.  Mnt. 
Sireft  now  senda  the  following  Iranalation  of  a  lelter 
written  in  March  iaat  by  Mn.  Ahok  10  her  huiband 
ill  China.) 

"When  wc  arrived  in  the  ilocks. 
London,  we  were  received  by  Chong 
ku-niong's  sister  and  Iter  friend,  and  Mr, 
Siewart.  We  were  very  glad  to  leave  the 
boat. 

"  It  was  far  to  walk  to  reach  the  train, 
but  the  road  was  fairly  smooth.  1  had 
never  walked  so  far  since  the  day  I  was 
bom !  Then  we  reached  a  large  house, 
and  sat  down  to  wait  a  few  minules,  and 
the  train  came,  and  we  all  hurried  to  get 
into  it.  Every  one  stopped  to  look  at  me. 
and  wanted  to  see  me ;  and  I  wanted 
much  to  see  every  Ihing,  for  there  is  great 
difference  between  here  and  China. 

"  When  we  got  out  of  the  train  wa 
went  down  a  long  stairs,  and  Mr,  Stewart 
got  a  carriage  for  us  to  ride  in,  which 
took  us  so  fast  through  great  streets. /«// 
of  carriages  and  horses,  and  people  walk- 
ing, and  great  high  houses  on  every  side, 
large  shops,  and  walls  with  big  bright 
pictures,  and  words  on  them  !  We  saw 
very  many  tilings,  and  passed  where  they 
told  me  the  Queen  lives. 

"  When  we  reached  this  house  of  Chong 
ku-niong's  friend,  it  was  a  very  l.irge 
house  of  five  stories  high,  and  I  wondered 
how  I  should  ever  gel  up  so  many  stairs ; 
but,  verj- wonderful  !  there  was  what  they 
call  a  "lift;"  it  Is  like  a  little  house  ihat 
moves,  and  when  we  sat  down  in  it,  it 
moved  up.  up.  and  up.  very  slowly,  slowly. 
I  never  saw  any  thing  like  it ;  very  won- 
derful ;  we  had  not  to  conie  up  any  stairs. 
but  it  just  lifted  us  up  until  we  reached 
the  fifth  story,  and  then,  openingthe  door, 
we  got  out,  and  here  we  are  at  the  door 
of  our  beautiful  bedrooms, 

"  This  lady  we  are  slopping  with  is  so 
kind  to  us.  She  has  great  grace  of  God 
and  love  of  Jesus  in  her  heart.  Her 
husband  and  a  P'rench  ku-niottg  (young 
lady)  who  lives  here,  take  great  trouble  to 
teach  me  English,  and  have  taught  me  to 
say  :  '  Come  over  and  help  us,' 

"  We  arc  seeing  Christian  friends  every 
day,  and  all  day,  who  are  glad  to  hear  any 
thing  alwut  China,  and  one  lady  has  asked 
me  to  come  J)ack  here  in  the  fourth  moon 
(May),  when  there  is  a  large  yearly  meet- 
ing, that  I  may  speak  a  few  words  to  the 
people.  I  hope  you  will  pray  for  us.  that 
(iod  may  help  us  every  time  we  speak. 

"The  doctor  says  if  Chong  kuniong 
(Miss  Bradshaw)  takes  care  of  herself 
now.  she  will  soon  come  back  to  Foo- 
Choiv,  and  I'm  ^lad  ! 


"Yesterday  I  went  to  a  shop  to  buy  cloth 
to  make  a  jacket  for  Diong  Cdio  (her 
servant  woman).  It  was  sttch  a  large 
store,  and  so  difTerent  from  Foo-Chow 
stores.  So  many  women  were  buying 
things  in  the  stores  and  walking  in  the 
streets.  Very  many  people  stopped  to 
look  at  me,  but  it  did  not  matter. 

"  Next  Thursday  we  are  to  speak  at  a 
missionary  meeting.  On  Friday  Chong 
ku-niong  has  to  see  her  committee,  and 
on  Friday  night  we  hope  to  start  for  her 
father's  home  in  Dublin,  where  they  are 
wanting  very  much  to  see  us,  and  have 
sent  me  greetings. 

"  I  am  so  sorry  I  had  to  get  ready  in 
such  a  hurry  that  I  forgot  to  bring  any 
nice  Chinese  things  th.ii  foreigners  would 
like  to  see  ;  neither  chop-slicks  nor  dishes 
nor  nice  clothes. 

"These  friends  like  so  much  to  see  our 
Chinese  things  and  to  hear  our  Chinese 
customs;  it  is  sad  I  have  brought  so  little 
to  show  them,  but  it  is  mo  kwak  (no  help 
for  it)  now. 

"One  evening  Chong  ku-niong  and  I 
dressed  like  Chinese  ladies,  and  I  dressed 
her  hair  in  Chinese  fashion,  and  we  did 
every  thing  just  as  if  we  were  visiting  the 
large  rich  houses  in  Foo-Chow,  sending 
our  servant  Diong  Chio  before  us  to  ap- 
prise the  family  of  our  coming.  The  lady 
we  were  staying  with,  and  Miss  Brad- 
shaw's  sister,  received  us  as  well  as  they 
could,  like  as  if  it  was  China,  but  they 
made  many  mistakes. 

"  I  hope  very  much  that  in  a  lew  days 
we  may  have  letters  from  you.  It  seems 
so  long  that  we  have  known  nothing  of 
you  in  Foo-Chow,  though  we  have  sent  so 
many  letters  back  to  Foo-Chow  ;  but  ku- 
niong  says  it  must  be  so,  and  that  we 
shall  soon  hear  from  you. 

"  I  forgot  to  tell  you  about  one  night  on 
the  steamer;  it  was  very  rough.  I  was  not 
sick,  but  I  was  lying  down,  and  every 
thing  in  the  boat  rolled  about.  Many 
people  were  frightened,  and  cried  tears 
very  many.  I  prayed  God  and  he  gave 
me  peace  in  my  heart,  and  I  was  quite 
happy.  1  knew  he  was  taking  care  of 
me.  I  could  not  keep  from  laughing  as  I 
lay  in  bed  and  watched  the  boxes  tumble 
and  roll  over  each  other.  Ku-niong  was 
trying  to  play  and  sing  hymns  at  the  time, 
and  her  chair  rolled  over  many  times. 

"I  hope  'Jimmie'  is  a  good  boy  and 
studies  his  lessons  well;  if  he  is  very 
good  and  very  diligent  we  are  soon  com- 
ing back,  and  will  bring  him  a  watch  I 

"  I  hope  you  will  take  care  of  your 
health,  and  take  care  of  the  children,  and 
that  the  whole  household  has  peace. 

"  Greetings  to  all  the  missionaries  and 
lo  the  Chrisiian  people.     Wc   pray  daily 


for  you  all.  God's  grace  is  very  great, 
and  he  can  do  eveiy  thing  for  you  and  for 
us."  

The  London  Christian,  in  giving  an 
account  of  a  meeting  held  in  London  in 
May  in  the  interest  of  the  "  Society  for 
Promoting  Female  Education  in  the  East. 

j  says  :  "  Much  interest  was  excited  by  the 
presence  of  Mrs.  Ahok,  from  Foo-Chow. 
whose  history  is  now  well  known.  She 
appeared  in  her  own  picturesque  costume, 
that  of  a  Chinese  lady  of  high  rank,  and 
spoke  with  fluency  and  spirit,  her  glowing 
words  being  readily  translated  by  Mrs.  R. 
W.  Stewart,  of  the  C.  M.  S.  Mission  in  her 

I  city.  Mrs.  Ahok  expressed  great  pleasure 
in  having  the  opportunity  of  meeting  so 
many  members  of  the  society  that  sent 
forth  the  missionary  Miss  Foster,  who 
was  the  means  of  leading  her  to  Christ 
some  years  ago.  She  eloquently  and 
pathetically  pleaded  the  cause  of  her 
countrywomen  sitting  in  the  darkness  of 
heathenism,  andtouchingly  spoke  of  their 
condition.  They  are  conscious  of  sin, 
which  drives  them  to  the  worship  of  their 
gods  (which  she  described  as  nothing  less 
than  the  worship  of  devils),  from  whom 
they  can  get  no  rest  to  their  souls.     She 

■  earnestly  appealed  for  more  Christian 
workers,  and  stated  that  in  Foochow 
alone  a  hundred  ladies  would  not  be  too 
many  for  such  an  extensive  field  of  labor." 


Onr  iniBBloit  In  ■ 

Rev,  H.  G.  Appenieller  writes  from 
Seoul.  Korea:  "The  work  in  general  goes 
forward   satisfactorily.      We    have    one 

\  church  regularly  and  formally  organized. 

I  The  preaching  service  on  Sunday  is  be- 

I  coming     more     and    more     interesting. 

'  During  the  last  quarter  the  attendance 
(men  only)  ranged  from  25  to  30.     Oi» 

j  Feb.  16  1  baptized  nine  women  and  girls. 

I     "  Dr.  Scranton  has  begun  evangelistic 

I  work  in  the  hospital.    Services  are  held 
there  on  Sunday,  and  religious  books,  as 
well  as  medicines,  are  kept  for  sale. 
'■  When  we  began  the  spring  term  in 

'  school  the  highest  class,  of  their  own  ac- 
cord, asketl  permission  to  read  Genesis 
in  Chinese," 


The  Chlneaa  aa  wa  Bvanc«llBinc 
AEency. 

Bishop  Thobum.  writing  from  Singa- 
pore, says  of  the  Chinese : 

"  The  more  I  see  of  our  mission  work- 
in  this  part  of  the  world  the  more  do  I 
become  confirmed  in  the  conviction  which 
I  receii'ed  the  first  time  I  visited  Ran- 
goon and  saw  the  Chinese  there,  min- 
I  gling  as  they  were  with  the  Burmese,  that 
1  God  would  use  them  as  a  great  evangel- 
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iiing  agency  all  up  and  down  itiese 
coatis.  Tlicy  are  noi  only  the  niosi 
tncrjjeiicpeopteto  be  found  in  ihis  region, 
bui,  tlTangcIy  cnotigh.  lhc>-  seem  more  ac- 
cr^iible  to  ihc  Go*ppl  Ihan  any  others, 
jnd  those  o{  ihem  who  arc  horn  in  M.^liiy- 
sia  will  be  »blc  to  spcitk  the  vernaculars 
of  the  country  in  which  thry  livi^,  »n<} 
this.  iitUletl  to  iheir  knowlalge  of  English 
and  Chinese,  will  qujlify  ihem  lor  iii.i-ful- 
neii  on  ihc  wiilcnt  piissililc  si^alc.  Strange 
are  ibe  ways  of  Providence, 

"The  histoty  ot  the  Chinese  Empire 
seems  like  A  great  enigma,  and  yet  Cod. 
who  knows  the  end  from  the  be);innin{[. 
has  his  own  grca[  and  gracious  plans 
conccminjj  tins  wnndcHul  people,  and 
will  use  them.  I  vcnly  bclierc.  in  such  a 
Mray  at  lo  make  thf  in  .1  grt^ai  lili>^sin^  to 
humanity.  Sunie  people  look  upon  them 
as  tbcEreat  peril  of  Ihc  cuaiing  ccniury. 
The  world  hJS  eilht-r  much  lo  (car  or 
much  lo  hope  from  the  myciadi^  of  un- 
taught people  who  lii*c  in  ilie  great 
Chinese  Empire,  but  for  one  I  icnliire  to 
believe  that  there  \k  vastly  mure  10  hope 
I  he  in  than  to  (e;ir. 
The  Chinaman   is  lictier  in  all   ihiit 

ion  thjnihc  n^tijce  whom  he  supplants 
and  h«  is  abundantly  able  lo  receive 
Chnsli.in  civiliralion.  modifying  it.  per- 
haps, to  suit  his  own  peculiar  [cmprra- 
Rieni.  and  yet  not  in  nny  way  eliminating 
its  essentially  Christian  character.  So 
far  from  (earing  iheir  coming  I  wisii  I 
eouhl  Kc  a  million  more  Chinese  work- 
men scattered  all  orcr  ilm  island.  I  shall 
frol)ably  see  it.  They  are  coming  hy 
sbq>-Ic»(Is;  they  arc  flowin;;  out  in  all 
directions  :  settling  upon  allfoaM*  :  push- 
ing up  all  the  rivers,  and  in  every  pl.icc 
holding  lenacidusly  the  ground  upon 
«hich  Ihcy  scttl«.  It  is  lor  us  to  git-e 
ihein  Ihe  Compel,  and  thus  make  it  pos- 
fibJe  foiT  Ihem  to  assist  in  the  redemption 
q4  this  beautiful  island  empire  from  sin 
■nil  darkness." 

niaalon  niolra. 

Two  missionaries  from  Kngbnd  have 
Eune  lo  India  to  bbor  miimigilicKhonds. 
in  llic  hills  of  Cciili^l  India.  Thry  arc 
Messrs.  A.  U.  Wilkinson  and  A.  Long. 
Tlic  Mission  is  onstctarian.  and  ilir  Src- 
rrtar)  is  Mr.  A.  T.  Eincric  dc  St.  Dalmaa. 
II  De  Monlfuri  Squar-,-.  Leicester. 

Rei'.  A.  R.  Tucker  was  consecrated 
Itishnp  for  E.Mieni  Ktju^turial  Africa  or 
April  ll.nnd  leli  lor  AfriiA  the  same  day. 
He  has  chargr  of  ihr  miswons  of  tlie  Kn- 
fith  Church  Miiisionar)*  Smirly  ii\  Ejsi 
Alfica, 

Kev.  El.  Knrey  his  lately  b-nplited  two 
Converts. 1I  Nablous.  PalMline.  "Although 
moch  interferet!  wiih  hy  the  Moslem  gov- 
Cnmcnl.  the  day-schools  hoih  for  boys 
ud  girls  are  f.wrly  well  Attended," 


(Cbiircbts  :in^  Soridics. 


The  total  income  of  Ihe  Religious  Truci 
Society  of  London  for  18^9  was/31 1,675, 
and  the  total  expenditures  j£]oS,7s6. 


The  China  Inland  Mission  received  last 
year  £$t.4S4,  of  which  ji33,643  were 
available  for  general  mission  purjioses. 


The  English  Church  .Musionai^-  .So- 
ciety received  lasi  jtat  ,f 3^.382.  It  has 
390  mis«ion;ifirs.  and  of  these  66  were 
addedduring  ihc  past  year. 


The  United  lYesbyicrian  Church  of 
Scotland  reported  in  May  last  that  i1«  For- 
eign Minion  income  for  the  previous  year 
h.id  been  .^33.239,  and  ih.it  in  Ihe  v^irtous 
fields  occupied  >l  had  a  MuS  of  117  fully 
tramcil  agents  of  whom  54  were  ord,iined 
European  missionaries,  and  Ihc  96  con- 
grcgaiinns  cnnnnlcd  with  the  Missions 
had  J4.899  members. 


The  Board  of  Foreign  Mis*ions  of  the 
rrcshytcrian  Church  in  ihc  Uniied  Staler 
repiiricd  in  May  lh.it  its  rcceipls  for  the 
previous  year  had  been  #794,066  44.  Of 
thii  amount  the  cliorchcs  conirihutrd 
8291,719  86;  ihc  Women's  UoariU.  8180- 
28s  SI  ;  the  Sunday-schools.  $j6,o63  $6: 
Legacies,  $11:, 870  68;  niisccllnnrous 
sources.  t73,i2o  83.  In  Japan.  North 
Cliina,  Laos.  Persia.  Syri.i.  Ilraiil,  and  in 
the  Indian  tribes  large  accessions  had 
iJcen  mAde.  ^___ 

The  Mo;ir<I  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Reformed  Church  in  America  reported 
l,isi  month  tli.it  iis  receipts  for  ihe  year 
just  closed  h-id  been  (117.090  14,  Of 
this  sum  (54.76]  18  were  from  chuTches, 
$12.38;  to  from  Sunday-schools.  0.48044 
from  ihc  Woman's  Hoard.  $8,965  64  fmiii 
legacies.  The  eT|jcnscs  of  ihc  yc.ir  Ivid 
been  met  and  the  debt  reduced  {5.000. 
The  n|iiirt  is  ver>-  graiifying.  especially  as 
at  one  limc  durmg  the  year  i!  wa*  feared 
that  i[  would  he  ncccss.»ry  toahandnnonc 
uf  the  Missions  from  u-ant  of  finnncial 
support.  

The  Bo.inl  of  Foreign  Missions  of  ihc 
Southern  fresbyierian  Church  made  lis 
annual  report  in  May  as  follows:  Four- 
teen new  missionaries  have  lieen  sent  out. 
(he  laigcst  ruinbtr  for  any  one  year.  A 
new  misiion  has  been  csiabhshcil  in  the 
Congo  Free  Stale  in  Africa.  The  num- 
ber of  missionaries. from  this  country  is 
78;  native  helpers,  ys;  communicants 
added  during  year.  360;  total  number, 
3,073.  Pupik  tn  Stint  111  y-schools.  1.207; 
in  d.iy-schools,  845  ;  conliihutcd  by  na- 


li*-*  churches,  lLf-317.  The  receipts  for 
the  year  ^imouiiied  to  (107,627  36.  Thi» 
ii  (11.(72  73  more  Than  ihe  previous  year. 
More  churches,  missionary  societies,  and 
Sunday. schools  bat'e contributed  than  any 
previous  year.  And  the  work  has  a  very 
hope^l  outlook.  _____ 

The  secretaries  of  Ihe  .\merican  Baptist 
Mission.iry  L'nion.  Dr.  Mifrilock  and  Dr. 
AshiTiure,  liavc  re»ignc<l.  The  Rev.  L. 
C.  Rarncs,  of  Newton  Center.  Mass.,  hav 
been  ctccicd  Ihe  lorei|;T>  secretary',  and 
kcv.  H.  C.  Mabic,  D.D..  of  Minneapolis, 
as  home  sccrrtarj'.  I>r.  Murdix:k  will 
conlii'ue  AS  secretary  through  the  year. 
The  treasurer's  report  [nr  the  year,  made 
in  May,  showc<l  ihat  the  Union  had  re- ' 
ccived  f55Q,S27  75-  A  i.umnviry  of  the 
slalistics  shows  that  the  Union  has  had 
under  appointment  during  thcjear.  331 
missionaries,  including  l.-tymcn;  I.73& 
picachcrs.  1.361  churches.  11461  were 
baptiied  in  1889.  The  increase  from  last 
year  is  $z  mi»»ioiiarif a,  4;  churches.  3.980 
members.  The  Asiatic  mi^wons  of  the 
Union  number  12.  as  lollowa ;  Uutman, 
Karen.  Shan,  Chin.  Kachin,  AssameM. 
tiaro.  Naga,  Tclugu.  Chinese.  Jiip.mese; 
ihe  one  African  mission  is  that  on  the 
Congo.  The  missions  to  nominally 
Christian  countries  are  in  S^vcdcn,  (ler- 
inany,  Kussi:i,  [Jenmark.  Fr:ince.  nn<l 
Spain.  Connected  w:th  ihc^e  missions 
there  are  917  preachers,  707  churches, 
members  70.003,  scholars  in  the  schools. 
50.437,  baptizetl  in  1889,  5.5::.  The 
entire incinhership  in  the  misiton  churches- 
ihruughuut  Ihc  world  numbers  138,293. 


IflissioiKirics  ixnt  ]Fflissions. 

The  address  of  Rev.  C.  W.  Green,  of 
our  J.tp.nn  M  issinn,  after  July  30,  wi|]  be 
Dover.  Ucl. 

Rev.  Clinrles  Bishop,  of  our  Japan  Mis- 
sion, has  relumed  to  Japan.  Hisaddress- 
is  Nagasaki.  Japan. 

Miss  C.  J.  Mctlumie,of  our  China  Mis- 
sion. li.-is  rciurrcd  to  the  United  Sialc)^ 
She  will  not  return  to  China. 

Rev.  K.  W.  Munsim  wriles  ihal  Bishofv 
Thoburn  bapliicd  lliirtcen  Chinese  while 
in  Singapore  altendmg  the  Malaysia  Mis> 
sion  Conference. 

5ishop  Thoburn  write*  that  he  experH 
to  be  in  New  York  about  July  I.  on  ur- 
gent bu!>iness  connected  with  our  India 
Missions.  His  family  will  remain  in  Oil- 
cutla. 

The  Rev.  O.  W.  WilUis,  of  our  China 
Mission,  now  in  the  United  State*,  will 
noi  return  to  Chinii.  bul  will    lake  work 
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in  thi;  Detroit  Conference  a(  ils  nevi 
session. 

In  our  list  of  foreign  missionarifs  given 
lut  month  D.U.  shoulil  have  been  .il- 
tacl^cd  10  the  name  of  Rev.  \V.  F.  Walker. 
of  Tientsin,  Cliinu.  It  miiy  be  that  some 
others  should  have  been  Ihas  desigtiated 
who  have  been  o%'erlooke(l. 

By  request  of  the  American  Bible  So- 
cieiy,  the  Iloaril  of  Managers  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Sodely  h.ts  given  prtmiision  to 
Rev.  L.  C.  Smtlh,  of  our  Mexico  Mission, 
to  XMisi  in  (he  work  of  iranslaijiig  and 
revising  the  Ittble  into  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage. 

Rci'.T.  S.  Johnson.  M.D.,  of  our  work 
in  India,  at  present  home  on  ruHoueh.  i& 
with  his  son  at  rinpree  Grove,  111.,  am! 
will  be  gUd  to  make  engagements  wiih 
pasiorsforfiiilpit  or  platform  work.  He 
has  been  a  faithful  :tnA  successful  worker 
in  India  for  many  years. 

Rev.  M.  C.  Wilcox  writes  from  Too- 
chow,  China :  "Ktv.  T.  Donohue  scirta 
April  9  (or  America,  accompanied  by  wife 
ami  child.  We  are  sorry  lo  lose  him.  as 
he  ic  n  good  man  and  full  o(  the  Holy 
Ohost;  but  for  a  year  or  jo  lii»  health  has 
been  poor,  and  there  iii  httle  hop<:  o(  re- 
covery in  this  climate." 

Rev.  Spencer  Lcxvia  wrtte.i  from  Chung- 
king. China :  "  Our  work  is  growing.  We 
have  more  In  our  schools  ili.in  ever  be- 
lore,  and  a  good  religious  iniercsi  among 
several  of  the  pupils.  Our  Sunday  con- 
£regations  hnvc  never  been  larger,  and 
the  social  meetings  have  never  been  so 
well  attended  before.  There  are  several 
apjilicanis  lo  join  on  prutuilion,  and  a 
deepening  of  spiritual  work  among  the 
jncmlicrs." 

Chungking,  Ihc   hcad-quancrs  of  our 
West  China  Mission,  has  been  made  an  I 
open  port,  and  Sir   Kolwrt  Hart   baWng  I 
oHered  to  pay  one  hundred  silver  tlollars , 
per  niodih  toward  the  expense  of  a  med- 
ical missionarj'at  that  point,  (or  [he  mcd 
ical  services  he  may  be  able  to  render  the 
«taff  of  custom  officers  that  will  be  sta- 
tioned there,  his  offer  has  been  accepted 
fay  our  Hoard  of  Managers,  and  a  medical 
missionary  will  soon  be  appointed. 

Dr.  Drees,  Superintendent  of  our  South 
American  Missions,  was  ai  MoIIendo. 
Pern,  on  May  la  He  etpecied  to  reach 
Buenos  Ayres  about  June  S.  wben  he 
would  have  traveled  within  twelve  months 
more  than  30,ooo  miles  in  South  Ameiica 
and  along  her  coasts,  touching  all  her 
principal  ports  front  Uio  Janeiro  round 
through  the  Stnilts  of  Magellan  to  Callao, 
visiting  existing  mii<iions,  and  seeking  to 
prcp.irc  the  way  for  new  ones.  He  writes 
tbnt  he  has  become  confirmed  in  the  con- 
viction that  Ihe  time  has  come  when  our 


Church,  and  other  Churches  in  Ihc  Uniied 
States,  should  greatly  extend  and  multiply 
the  agencies  employed  for  the  evangeliia- 
lion  of  Latin  America. 

The  Star  o/  intiia,  of  M.ny  9,  gives  the 
fiillowina;  personals:  •■  Min-s  Cliiistiaiicy, 
M.D..  of  Bareilly.  i«  prostrated  with  fever. 
When  she  reached  N.iini  Tal  she  had  not 
strength  enough  to  move  from  hcreouch. 
Rev.  Mr.  Craven  proposes  lo  go  to  Amer- 
ica this  month  on  urgent  private  affairs, 
expecting  to  return  in  the  fall.  Rev.  Mr. 
Simrnons,  of  Morad^diad.  vs  urged  by  the 
English  surgeon  to  leave  India  011  account 
of  his  health,  but  he  has  gone  to  Uwaraliai 
to  be  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Dease.  Rw. 
Enoch  Joel,  of  Hardwa,  has  been  trans- 
ferred by  Presiding  KIder  Manseli  lo 
Gonda  as  junior  preacher,  and  Rev.  S. 
Tupper,  of  Cawnporc,  is  transferred  to 
Hardwa  as  preacher-in-charge." 

Rev.  S|)cnccr  I.ewls  writes:  "1  would 
especially  plead  with  the  young  men  h.iv- 
ing  the  foreign  fieUl  in  view,  nhoareaboul 
to  graduate  Irom  our  colleges  and  thcolog- 
ic.il  schoflls,  to  prayerfully  consider  the 
chims  West  China  has  upon  them  and 
the  Church.  We  would  nol  object  toone 
who  has  not  .i  college  education  if  suit' 
able  in  other  respects,  but  the  amplest 
prcp^inilion  will  not  cvine  amiss  in  a  life- 
grapple  with  the  suhilc  forces  of  bealhcn- 
ism.  We  w.nnt  well-rounded  men,  who 
Will  fit  uito  any  place  in  the  mission  AeUl 
lo  which  God  and  the  Church  call  them. 
Don't  give  the  missionary  aiiihoriiics  the 
excuseibat  Ihcrcarc  nonewillinglocontc. 
Send  your  name  to  Biihop  Fowler,  who 
has  charge  of  this  field." 

Rev.  W.  K.  Claiicy  writes  from  Kan- 
goon.  Burma:  "The  Burmans  arc  much 
more  accessible  ihnn  Hinrtus.  The  llur- 
man  women  xt^  much  more  indejien'lenl 
than  the  women  of  India.  Child  mar- 
ringe  is  unknown.  Ke.irly  all  the  biiM- 
ncss  IS  done  by  the  women.  They  arc 
never  kept  shut  up  as  in  India;  at  all 
their  [easts  the  women  lake  as  prominent 
3  pan  as  the  men.  As  a  rule  the  women 
are  not  educated,  bul  we  Hnd  no  objec- 
tion raised  against  our  girls'  school.  We 
are  reaching  the  Btirmant.  Rcccnily  we 
bnptued  six.  and  others  arc  earnest  in- 
quirers. Last  evening  we  had  Iwuc.indi- 
dates  for  haplism.  They  brought  a  friend 
with  thenj.  and  wc  baptized,  the  three. 
The  door  is  wide  open,  and  we  only  need 
workers  and  money  10  brinjj  hundreds  of 
these  people  to  Christ.  Every-where  we 
go  we  arc  kindly  received.  The  people 
Kit  with  us.  give  ui.foud  .ind  water,  and 
then  listen  with  close  allcnlion  to  our 
preaching.  They  always  ask  us  to  come 
again.  We  are  lull  of  hope  for  God's 
work  in  this  Kind." 
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Dr.  U,  li.  Badley  of  our  India  MtKfionI 
is  preparing  a  new  cdilton  of  his  valuable - 
IniUan  Mitiian  Dire<lory.  and  it  will  be 
issued  early  next  year. 

Wc  have  received  a  copy  of  ilic  fourth 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  of  The  Lift' 
of  Henry  At.  Siantty.  by  Arthur  MomeoJ 
note.  F.R.G.S.     It  containsan  intcrcsti  ~ 
record  o(  Stanley's    life    from  childhc 
until  his  return  10  Zaiiiiliar  after  fclievinff  J 
Emin   I'.isli.i.     Ii    ii;  published  by  F.  h! 
KevelL  I3  Bible  House,  New  York.    Price, 
7>  cents.     An  excellent  book  for  a  Svn^f 
day-school  library.  ^| 

Fleming  H,  Revcll.  of  New  Vork  and 
Chicago,  has  been  appointcil  sole  agent 
for  the  I'niiiiti  Sialett  of  the  publications 
of  the  Religious  Tract  Society  of  London. 

Tht  Lift  o/GtarrtH.  Stuart  written 
by  himself,  and  eaiicd  by  Robert  Eths 
Thompson.  D.D..  is  published  by  J.  M. 
Sioddart  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia.  Tbis 
book  of  383  pages  gii'es  a  very  complete 
account  ol  the  life  of  a  most  noble  Chris- 
\\xn  gentleman  and  philanlhropisl.  w 
died  in  Fhiladelphia  April  11.  1890.  ]t 
seldom  that  we  have  so  intercsimg  a  rec 
ord.  There  are  also  sixteen  illustration! 
in  the  book,  which  add  to  its  fnierest  a: 
value. 

At  Inttnsf  /LyVisthc  title  of  a  sketch 
nf  (lie  life  and  wnrlc  of  Kev.  Andrew  T. 
Pratt.  M,U..  mi:»*iiin3ry  in  Turkey  ol  Iht 
American  Board  1852-1872.     Iliswriild 
by  George  F.  Heirick  ami   published  byj 
F.  H.   Revell,   Uibie  Hnu«.  New  Yorfc.1 
Price.  50  cents.     It  is  especially  designed] 
forcandidiies  for  mission.iry  service,  an^ 
fi^r  all  Christian  workers.     This  book 
83  page*  is  good,  bul  would   h.ive 
heller  if  the  chapters  had  l>een  lengthen < 
and  a   l>uok  of  1^0  piage*  funtished 
giving    us   more    infomi.iiion    about    the' 
religion  and  customs  of  the  .Armenians. 
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*t  Lltllo  Illl»l«B«rjr  "  r»r  Jvlj. 

UllU  MiuhHary  for  July  will    please 
bulh  yi>ung  and  old. 

The  pictures  arc.  A  Witch  Doctor 
Afric.i,    Burning    a   Supposed   Witch 
Africa,  A   Chinese   Father  teaching  hii 
.Son  to  Worship,  Scenes  in  Swilxerland. 
Gathering  Flowers  for  Missions. 

The  read ing-t natter  tells  about  Witc 
and  Rain  Doctors  in  Africa.  Good  Newj 
for  the  He.tthcn,  Digging  for  China, 
Chinese  Barber- Boy  who  became 
Preacher,  Teaching  a  Chinese  Child  to' 
Worship  Idols.  A  Burman  Working  for 
Christ's  Sake,  Gingerbread  or  Missions, ^h 
A  Splendid  Way  of  Dying  in  Japan.  Cir*^! 
ing  and  Praying  in  Mongolia.  Beggmgfor 
Learning  in  Africa.  Muking  Merit  in  Slam, 
My  Gunga  in  India,  A  Dialogue  about 
.Missionary  Beds,  A  Talk  aboat  oui^ 
Mis.Mons  in  Germitii y ■  ami' S w  1 1 ic rland. 

A  specimen  copy  sent  Irec  by  Hijot 
Eaton,  150  Fifth  Ave.  New  York. 
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JiJStC    UP.  ITALY, 


^ottrn  »ntr  ^$ons- 


BlM  rp,  Italy. 

O  Italy !  ihou  sunny  l:»nil.  so  (|u*tnly  and  ao  (air, 

Wh«i  wilt  Ihou  bursi  ihe  iron  bands  of  error's  subtle  snare  ? 

Thy  chitdrcii,  bowert  bencjiih  the  weiglil  of  pricsily  rule  and 

Ibrall. 
For  liberty,  sweet  libcny,  with  pleading  voices  call. 

Historic  ruint.  stately  piles.  Tnacionnas,  rrlic«.  thine ; 

But  for  God's  own  most  precious  gifts  of  rreedom  still  Ihcy 

pine. 
JJo  hsilloweil  Sabbath  brings  rclcaie  from  sordid  toil  and  care, 
Kusbing  earth's  vrcar>' din  and  norsc.  and  brcaihinj;  thoughts 

of  prayer. 

Noopen  llihic  meets  the  cbsp  of  hands  so  faint  and  worn 
Wilh  struKgling  for  the  riplit  to  live    lliey  would  ihey'd  ncVr 

been  bom. 
Yet !  [luvcriy  .-ind  sickness  wan  iwifi  follow  in  the  rear. 
When  superstition  leads  Ibe  way.  ihroughoul  the  circling  year. 

L'pnn  a  land  where  Salan  reigns  God's  smile  can  never  rest ; 
Where  he  is  honorcil  in  his  Son  iht-rc  arc  the  people  blest, 
Rise  op.  then,  Italy!  nnd  take  llic  Gospel  offered  ihcc. 
Dcliveranee.  mo.  from  Romish  ch.Vms ;  then  iliou  stmli  !»(•  fr^c. 

Letitia  Jenninos. 


$$lorIU.  SfMorK,  ^\^x\}. 


The  Cltj-  of  Florence  and  Its  Peopls. 

8V    AUGUSTIS, 

Florence  is  a  delightful  place  lo  one  who  enters  into 
lis  artistic  and  jioctic  spirit.  It  has  not  been  moderniced 
out  of  rcrognttinn.  business  has  but  little  |)lacc.  and 
the  pomps  of  a,  hierarchy  and  the  display  of  a  ruyul 
court  are  not  here  lo  distract  the  mind  from  mediiHting 
upon  the  past  and  cnjoyint;  the  present.  It  is  iiKlced 
inie  lliat  ten  thousand  Americans  and  many  more  En- 
glish travelers  pass  some  time  in  Florence  every  ycir, 
but  comparaiively  few  remain  as  perm.inent  residents. 
There  may  be  six  hundred  Americans,  and  twice  as 
many  English  people,  who  live  for  th«  whole  or  a  part 
of  the  year  in  Florence,  but  they  are  not  enough  lo  color 
or  discolor  the  city,  and  one  does  not  hear  the  longuc 
in  whicli  he  was  bom  at  every  corner,  as  in  I'aris  or  even 
Rome.  In  the  "  ^ood  old  times,"  of  which  a  few  res- 
idents still  love  to  talk,  there  was  a  society  which  em- 
braced nearly  all  the  artists  and  poets  and  permanent 
English  and  American  residents.  Among  them  were 
Tennyson  and  hi.'i  brotlier,  Walter  Savage  Landor,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Urowning,  Powerisand  other  artists.  Rev.  Mr. 
McDougal,  who  is  still  ihe  respected  and  beloved  chap- 
lain of  the  Presbyterian  church  here,  and  a  few  more 
who  had  mndc  the  city  of  the  lilies  their  home.  The 
winter  winds  did  not  trouble  them,  for  they  lived  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  .\rno  in  the  winter;  and  the  summer 
heats  were  not  felt  in  the  villas  at  Fiesole,  nor  in  the 


cool  sh.idow  of  ilie  narrow  streets.  But  these  choice 
spirits  and  their  times  have  mostly  paswd  away.  The 
number  of  artists  and  foreign  residents  is  too  great  for 
fraternity  and  friendship  among  them  all,  and  cliques 
arc  not  favorable  to  the  growth  of  much  beiidescriiicism 
and  scandal. 

There  are  few  places  where  one  needs  companionship 
less  than  in  Florence.  The  spirits  of  great  men  in  lit> 
crature.  ad,  science,  in  government,  in  moraK  and  relig- 
ion are  all  about  us.  .\s  one  walks  alon^  the  streets,  Iho 
names  of  eminent  men  with  inscriptions  in  their  honor 
fatjucntly  meet  his  eye  ;  the  narrow  lanes  arc  full  of  the 
memorial*  of  the  strife  between  duelphs  and  (ihibelinc& 
in  the  thirteenlh  century,  .ind  the  public  stju-iree  immor- 
lalixe  the  Medici  family,  under  whose  liberal  pationage^ 
such  arcliitccts  as  Diuncllciichi  and  Michclor-Ei  built 
Florence,  while  Uonatello,  the  sculptor,  and  Fillippo 
Lippi  adorned  it. 

Philosophy  and  learning  found  a  congenial  home  in 
tlic  Mcdicean  Library  during  the  reign  of  Cosimo,  who 
was  so  beloved  tli.il,  by  public  decree,  he  was  invested 
with  the  best  title  ever  worn  by  any  nilcr — "  Father  of 
his  Counlry."  His  successors  continued  what  he  had 
begun,  and  Florence  owes  its  nnfailing  attractions  and 
oriiami'nt*  to  the  atthitects  and  nTlisl»  and  men  of  let- 
ters who  were  encouraged  and  maintained  by  these  far- 
sighted  and  cultivated  monarchs.  The  great  galleries 
and  museums  are  due  to  tlie  Medici,  and  after  them  to 
Austrian  grand-dukes.  Their  incxhausiiblc  treasures 
arc  accessible  to  the  humblest  as  well  as  to  the  opulent, 
and  in  the  study  and  enjoj-ment  of  these  ireasuT«s,  every 
taste  ni.-iy  be  satisfied.  .-\t  each  step  noble  histories 
become  living  realities,  and  the  wealth  of  venerations 
is  ours  to  behold  and  enjoy.  There  is  a  simplicity  and 
genial  character  iti  the  people  which  makes  one  feel  at 
home.  The  past  and  the  present  blend  and  combine  so 
completely  that  the  old  doc»  not  inspire  awe,  nor  does 
the  nineteenth  century  ra^t  an  unpleasant  glare  upon 
the  creations  of  tlie  (iriecnlh.  The  two  seem  naturally 
mingled,  and  equally  belong  to  the  sympathiting  be- 
holder. 

No  one  has  given  more  truthful  and  poetic  expression 
to  this  feeling  which  possesses  ihe  thoughtful  visitor  than 
the  authorof  Pasrartl,  who  still  lives  and  writes  in  Flor- 
ence. In  the  winjling,  dusky,  irregular  streets,  with  Ihe 
outlines  of  their  loggic  and  arcadc-S  and  the  glow  of 
color  that  fills  their  niches  and  galleries,  the  men  who 
have  gone  before  walk  wilh  you;  rot,  as  elsewhere,  mere 
gliding  shades  clad  in  the  jialtor  of  a  misty  memory,  but 
present,  as  in  their  daily  lives,  shading  their  dreamful 
eyes  against  the  noonday  sun,  or  setting  their  hrave^ 
bniws  .ig.iinst  the  mountain  wind,  laughing  and  jesting 
in  their  manful  mirth,  and  speaking  id  great  gifts  to  give 
to  the  world.  All  this  while,  though  the  past  is  tkua 
close  about  you,  the  present  is  beautiful  also,  and  does 
not  shock  you  by  discord  and  unsccmlincsi  as  it  will 
ever  do  elsewhere.  The  throngs  that  pass  you  are  the 
s:ime  in  likeness  as  those  that  brushed  .igainst  Dante  or 
Cavalcanti ;  the  populace  that  you  move  amidst  is  the 
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Rfnatssancesenl-ring  gliniraeriiig  onn  tr;ider's*ull,  some 
lovfly  hue*  of  friiils  ;iriti  licrbs  tusacJ  down  together  in 
2  Frv  Cento  M'indow,  Kotnc  gigantic  hcaji  of  blossoms 
being  bOTiK*  alo((  on  men's  sIioulcl{.'Tg  for  a  church  fes- 
tivity of  roses,  something  at  evcr>'  step  that  has  some 
bciiuty  or  some  ctunii  in  it,  »umc  >;rac:iousn»ii  of  ihc 
ancient  time,  or  some  poetry  of  the  present  hour. 

The  t>eauiy  of  the  iiast  goes  with  you  at  every steji  in 
Florence.  IJuy  cjip  in  the  market,  and  ynu  buy  ihcin 
where  Donalello  bought  ihoftc  which  fell  down  in  a 
broken  heap  before  the  wonder  of  the  cnnifix.     I'.iuse 


the  child  Ghirlandajo  once  ]>tayed  amidst  the  gold  and 
silver  garlands  that  his  father  fashioned  for  the  young 
heads  of  the  Kenaisaanfe. 

Aak  for  a  shoe-inaker,  and  you  shall  find  the  cobbler 
Mtting  will)  his  board  in  the  »iamc  old  twisting  shadowy 
slrcel-wny  where  ihc  old  man  Tosoinclli  drew  hi»  charts 
thai  served  a  fair-hairod  sailor  of  Oenoa,  called  Coium- 
biis.  Toil  to  fetch  a  tinker  through  the  sqtialor  of  San 
Nicoli,and  ilierc  shall  fall  on  yoii  the  shadow  of  the  bell- 
Lower  where  the  sacristan  saved  to  the  world  the  genius 
of  "  Night  and  Day."     Olance  up  to  sec  the  hour  q(  <Ja». 
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evening, and  there,  somber  and  iragical,  will  loom  :ibovc 
you  (lie  walls  of  the  communal  paUcc  on  ^t'hich  the 
trniiors  were  painted  by  the  brush  of  Sarto,  and  the 
toucT  of  Giotio.  farr  and  fresh  in  its  perfert  grace.  a» 
though  angels  had  built  it  in  itic  night  just  ]>ast.  Other, 
ihtmgh  not  many,  cities  have  historiea  as  noble,  trc-isures 
:.s.  vnM  ;  but  no  other  ciiy  has  them  living  and  ever- 
]>res<rnt  in  her  niidsi,  familiar  us  hcitischold  woTds.  and 
loiictied  by  every  baby's  hand  and  peasant's  step,  as 
Korence  has. 

For  years  the  cily  has  been  the  favorite  resort  of  En- 
glishnitm  who  tvciiricd  of  the  dull  climate  of  theirnative 
isUnd,  and  who  have  ,^lso  been  glad  in  he  relieved  from 
some  of  its  stiffness  and  formality.  There  is  a  gayety 
and  freedom  from  restraint  in  Italy  which  is  peculiar  to 
itself.  It  is  not  the  pucMliarily  of  southern  nations,  foi 
no  country  is  more  formal  than  Spain;  nor  is  it  the 
abandon  of  the  ignorant  and  uncultured,  for  ihe  Italians 
live  and  move  and  have  their  being  in  an  atmosphere  of 
culture  which  rivals  the  only  Alliens  left  where  culture 
exists,  the  '*hub"  of  New  Knj^Iand.  It  is  the  freedom 
which  comes  from  perfect  naturalness,  the  absence  of 
fihyness,  and  a  cetiain  self-respect  which  contains  no 
arrogance. 

The  Italian  sings  when  he  is  merry,  and  wcep»  when 
he  is  sad,  and  cnibraccs  those  whom  he  loves,  and  is 
quick  in  anger,  without  a  thought  of  what  other  persons 
will  think  of  his  behavior.  He.  is  always  and  cvcrj- 
where  himself,  and  therefore  he  is  free  and  for  the  most 
part  happy.  The  introverted,  unnatural  life  which  so 
many  of  ihc  An^lo-Saxon  race  lead  from  year's  end  to 
year's  end.  fearful  of  criticism  and  self-conscious  in  a 
p.iinful  measure,  h  absolutely  unknown  to  Italy,  and 
tlicrefore  it  is  a  relief  and  a  pleasure  to  fly  from  the 
formal  and  morbid  conditinuii  of  other  nationali licit,  and 
find  warmth,  light- hearlednos,  and  freedom  in  Iljly, 

Hut  no  Anglo-Saxon  can  acquire  the  easy  and  indo- 
lent nature  of  these  children  of  the  sun.  Italians  arc 
not  lazy^on  the  contrary,  they  arc  Industrious;  but 
they  do  not  feel  wicked  when  Ihcy  are  not  working,  nor 
conscience-stricken  when  they  arc  taking  their  hoi  Ida  vs- 
When  iin  American  or  t^nglirthmiin  settles  In  Italy  he 
forthwith  addresses  himwlf  lo  some  pursuit,  either  in 
art,  titcratuTe,  archarology,  or  as  a  collector  of  things 
rare  and  old  and  curious.  There  arc  many  villas  be- 
longing to  these  foreigners,  where  wealth  has  been  lav- 
ished on  collections  of  various  sort*, ;  and  with  the  usual 
liberality  ufsuch  gentlemen,  their  treasures  are  not  for 
themselves  alone,  but  arc  open  for  the  enjoyment  and 
instruction  of  all  who  seek  thus  to  use  them. 

.'Vniong  those  of  Florence  there  is,  perhaps,  none  finer 
in  certain  respects  than  that  uf  Mr.  Stihlicrl.  who  for 
thirty  years  has  lived  in  Florence,  and  enriched  lilsvUU 
with  every  thing  choice  and  rare,  while  he  has  not 
divested  it  of  the  character  of  a  home.  The  villa  stands 
on  the  hiil  which  slopes  upward  to  Fiesole,  and  the 
grounds  are  laid  out  with  taste  and  horticultural  skill. 
Trees  of  all  kinds  have  been  planted  as  a  screen  against 
the  heats  of  suninicr,  and  opcu  flower-beds  of  ciioice 
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pliinls  provide  for  the  spring  .mdatitumn  bcautic^of  the 
place:  while  in  sheltered  nooks, upon  wa.ll»facings<iull),' 
the  winter  gardens  yield  their  wealth  of  fruit  and   flow- 
cr:i.  even  when  blaitts  blow  from  the  .\pennines  and  the 
snows  of  winter  rest  upon  the  high  hills.     Within  the 
house  there  arc  charming  suites  of  rooms  devoted  tofl 
whatever  is  heauiiful  and  costly  in  painting,  sculpture, 
embroidery,   and   inusaic.      There  iirc  rare   mantels  of 
malachite  and   richly  cirved  wood,   choice  vases  fruia^ 
Sevres,  and  old  and  new  tapestries   from   the  (lobeltng™ 
and  other  famous  looms,  bronics  and  curios  from  Jajian 
and  China,  and  hangings  from  India   and    Persia,  lamps 
and  candle-sticks  in  every  shape  of  beauty  and  oddity, 
and  Oriental  rugs  over  choice  Inlaid  floors.     Paintings 
and  sculptures  of  ancient  and  modern  an  unite  to  adorn 
and  cnriirh  the  rooms  and  corridors.     One  quaint  room 
is  furnished  as  a  Dutch  kitchen,  with  old  Delft  ware'i 
and  all  the  appliances  for  a  Hollander's  cuifiHe. 

But  the  great  attraction  of  the  villa  is  the  armor)'. 
This  is  an  extensive  hall  with  wings,  in  which  there  is 
probably  the  most  complete  private  collection  of  the 
arms  and  weapons  of  civilised  man  which  exists  in  the^| 
world.  The  halis  are  hnng  with  banners  and  battle- 
flags,  and  knights  in  arinmr  inounied  o\\  horses  in  armor 
and  unmounted  arc  around  the  walls,  on  galleries,  and 
In  the  main  portion  of  the  halls.  There  arc  tournament* 
and  jousts,  and  guards  and  men-at-arms,  and  hundreds 
of  sets  of  armor  unmounted,  and  pikes,  and  swords,  and 
guns,  and  pistols,  and  cross-bows,  and  m.ic«£,  arranged 
in  artistic  circles,  and  stacks,  and  ornamental  patterns. 
There  arc  cases  of  Japanese  sword-guards,  and  suit^  of 
mail,  and  steel  chain  mail,  and  shields,  and  bucklers,.' 
and  gloves,  and  bridles,  and  bits,  and  saddles  of  every 
description,  from  Mexican  to  Turkish,  and  in  another 
room  specimens  of  savage  weapons  from  Africa,  and 
Oceaiiica,  and  the  tribes  of  North  .America. 

One  wanders  bewildered  amid  this  display  of  the 
weapons  of  war  of  all  limes  and  nations,  wondering  at 
the  knowledge  and  patience  of  the  collector,  and  at  the 
costly  taste  exhibited  in  the  arrangement  of  this  great 
and  most  interesting  museum.  It  was  indeed  a  rest, 
after  days  spent  in  examining  pictures  and  statuary,  the 
works  of  the  imagination,  in  endless  galleries  and 
churches,  to  come  into  the  real  and  sanguinary  life  of 
the  ages,  and  feel  the  air  of  strife  and  conflict  between 
strong  and  brave  men  as  it  breathed  through  this  won- 
derful armory  of  Mr.  Stibberi.  .As  we  examined  these 
memorials  of  personal  courage  and  strength,  a  sort  of 
wonder  arose  at  the  thought  that  men  fought  now  only 
with  machines,  at  Ihc  distance  of  miles  from  each  other, 
and  that  the  greatest  of  modern  generals  were  probably 
as  free  from  I  he  actual  stain  of  blood  and  the  killing  of 
a  brother  man  as  their  linlc  children  at  home.  How 
greatly  war  has  changed  may  be  seen  in  such  a  collec- 
tion; and  as  one  looks  he  hopes  and  prays  that  before 
lung  those  deadlier  weapons  which  have  supplanted  Ihe 
arms  of  past  ages  may  become  needless  because  the  age 
of  peace  and  the  reign  of  its  blessed  prince  have  begun. 
— iVWf  Yt^rA  Oburvtr, 
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VenU'e  Trom  a  <'hrlstian  Point  or  View, 

BY  KEV.  ALKXAN  UElt    R<)»KRl'tH)N. 

Few  cities  in  lh«  world  |)o^^c•ss  grciitrr  interest  froiii 

Christian  point  of  vi<;w  ihan  Venice.     Few  ever  stood 

ligVier  in  divine  knowledge  antl  piety;  few  have  ever 

^«jr,k  so  low.    One  can  read  in  iis  churches,  palaces, 

pictures,  mosaics,  and  tombs  of  its  ancient  virtue,  ol  its 

gradual   decline,  and   of  its   lameniahle  fnll.     The  old 

Venetiains  used  to  raise  moniiracnis  to  l>ad  people.     The 

other  day  I  saw  such  a  "stone  of  infamy."      Surely  a 

tignilic»ni  thing  *.     Tlicir  normal  slate  was  one  of  guod- 

The  evil-doer  was  the  esreptional  man,  and  so 

ihey  marked  liim,     Mcinumenis  niised  lo  tommeniorate 

rorth  reflect  on  the  character  of  others.     Venice  has 

my  fallen  from  her  enviable  condition. 

The  city  symbol,  as  every  one  knows,  is  a  lion  with 

an  ojfCR  Ijible  in  its  paw,  and  the  ^^ordn  Pax  tibi  Mant 

ExvKgiiUia  Hifux  (Peace  lo  Ihee,  Mark,  my  Kvangeltst), 

The  lion  is  taken  from  Ezck.  i.  lo,  and   Rev,    iv,   ;.  as 

reprcBcnting  ^t.  Mark.     The  motto  is  accounted  for  by 


(he  legend  that  St.  Mark  was  wrecked  on  the  RialCo' 
{fhwt  aitfi,  high  bank),  when  an  anget  appeared  to  hun 
telling  him  that  on  that  spot  a  great  city  would  arise  tff 
his  honor,  This  lion  of  St.  Mark,  with  its  open  Bibles 
is  seen  every-whete.  It  is  over  the  central  door  of  the 
Huoino;  it  is  above  the  blue  and  siarry-faced  clock  in 
the  old  tower  in  the  Merceria ;  it  ftuards  the  cnirancc 
to  the  Uoge'i  paUce :  tl  crowns  the  summit  of  one  of 
the  twin  noble  graniie  monolith  columns  of  the  Pia*- 
letta;  it  floats  cinblajtoticd  on  the  banners  of  the  boats 
in  the  grand  canal ;  it  is  conspicuous  on  many  a  public 
building  and  private  house  throughout  the  city.  Appro- 
priaic  texts  of  Scripture,  too.  are  often  carved  ^bove  the 
doors  of  these  taller,  luch  as  BrnalUtui  nes  Detts  (Bless 
us,  0  (iod)  and  Soii  D<»  iaut  honor  //  gJan'a  (Only  to 
God  be  praise,  honor,  and  glorj').  and  fretiucnlly  crosses 
arc  inserted,  symbolical  of  salvation  through  the  death 
of  Christ.  iJui  now,  so  tompletcly  have  the  Venetians 
fotgotlen  the  Scriptures  that  if  one  asked  every  one  of 
ihe  1^5.000,  odd.  inhahiunts  of  Venice.  "  What  book  is 
that  which  is  seen  cvery-whctc  ?  "  not  one  in  five  lum- 
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dred  would  be  able  to  lell,      Vn  tibro  qualunqae  (u  book 
'Of  sonic  son)  would  be  the  answer. 

In  thf  griiiid  ol<i  Ciiiiich  of  San  Marro  there  is  a  whole 
pictorial  Bible  spread  out  before  ihe  eyes.  Tlicte  the 
contenia  of  the  book  licld  up  every- where  in  the  paw  of 
ihe  lion  are  exhibited  and  explained.  The  mosaics  of 
living  color  that  cover  ihe  wiills  and  domes  of  ihe  cnr- 
Tidor  deal  with  the  chief  events  of  the  Old  Teslaincnl, 
and  those  that  incrust  the  inside  of  the  church  dcnl  with 
those  of  the  New  Testament.  The  old  builders  seem  lu 
have  had  something  of  ihc  Apostle  Paul's  spirit  when  he 
said.  ''  I  am  content  to  know  nothing  among  you  >avc 
jesiifi  Christ  and  him  crucified  ;  for  Ihe  mosaics  of  the 
Saviour  arc  the  most  con*picuous  on  the  walls.  Above 
the  inner  door  there  is  a  large  one.  Christ  is  sitting. 
clothed  in  a  long,  loose,  flowing  blue  Oriental  robe. 
With  one  hand  lie  holds  a  Bible  on  Iiis  knee,  a.nd  ilic 
other  h;ind  is  raised  in  the  act  of  teaching.  On  the 
open  page  of  the  book  one  sees  the  words,  "I  am  the 
door  ;  by  me,  if  any  man  enter  in,  he  shall  be  saved  and 
shall  find  pasture."  Carved  on  the  red  alaba-itcr  hand 
that  frames  the  mosaic  are  the  words,  **  I  am  the  gate  of 
life;  by  me  my  tnemhcrs  enter."  Over  this,  on  the 
roof,  there  is  another  mosaic  of  Christ,  and  here,  too,  he 
bears  an  open  Bible,  with  the  words  on  its  page  turned 
toward  the  gaier,  "I  am  ihe  way,  the  truih,  and  llic 
life."  Below  ihis  there  is  a  cross  set  upon  a  Bible,  as  if 
Id  say,  "  The  doctrine  of  this  book  is  that  of  the  cross." 

On  a  column  I  saw  another  mosaic  of  llie  Saviour 
with  the  Bible  in  his  hnnd,  wilh  these  words:  "  Hini 
llial  confesseth  me  before  men  will  I  confess  before  my 
Father  and  the  holy  angels."  Above  the  high  altar  in 
the  apse  there  is  one  'corresponding  to  th.^t  above  the 
entrance  dooi,  only  ihe  HibJe  is  closed  ;  and  tothe  right 
of  the  altar  is  another  with  the  words,  "  I  am  the  light 
of  the  world."  Mary  is  often  represented,  but  never  as 
the  "  Mother  of  God,"  and  never  in  the  act  of  blessing. 
She  is  always  represented  as  a  suppliant,  and  the  words 
that  describe  her  arc  these:  '*  Mnther  of  the  Divine 
Son."  The  early  Venelian.s  thus  knew  the  contents  of 
iheir  Bibles,  .nnd  f»peci;tlly  they  knew  Jesus  as  iheir 
Saviour,  and  tliey  held  fast  to  the  doctrine  of  JiiMifica- 
tton  by  faith  in  his  name.  But  now  their  degenerate 
sons  are  blind  to  the  teaching  of  iheie  mosaics — "eyi-s 
have  they,  but  they  see  not."  Worse  still,  many  of  them 
believe  in  llic  efficiency  of  masses  and  of  penances  and 
of  Ihe  inieicessiun  of  saints  .-ind  the  Madonna  for  s.i[. 
vatlon.  notwithstanding  the  witness  of  these  stones, 
San  Marco  Church  condemns  the  Komish  services  car- 
ried on  within  its  wall*.  The  words  of  our  Saviour  are 
here  fulfilk-d  :  "  1  tell  you,  if  these  hold  their  peace, 
the  very  stones  will  cry  out."  Every  stone  witnesses 
for  Christ,  and  testifies  to  the  awfully  low  condition 
into  which  Venice  has  fallen. 

S.  similar  history  of  alt.iinment  in  Christian  char.Tcler 
and  lapse  into  irreligion  and  woildlincss  can  be  read 
in  the  tombs  of  Venice.  The  tombs  of  its  early 
Christian  citizens  were  simply  s.Ticophagi  made  of  plain 
hewn  stone.      Their  only  sculptures  were  crosses,  and 


])i'rhaps  an  angel  announcing  to  Mary  the  birth  of  the 
Saviour.  The  whole  are  expressive  of  humility  and  of 
the  hope  of  salvation  through  the  coming  and  (he  death 
of  ihtf  Kcdccmcr.  I  have,  under  the  guidance  of  Rus- 
kin's  works,  (traced  out  in  Venice  the  gradual  decline 
of  piety,  as  shown  in  its  tombs,  until  1  stood  by  some 
which  are  simply  exhibitions  of  human  pride,  and  van- 
ity, itnd  falsehood.  They  are  covered  with  figures  of 
virtues  to  which  those  ift  whose  memory  they  were 
miscd  were  utter  strangers.  Sow  the  Venetians  are 
too  poor  to  have  monuments  at  all,  or  even  graves  that 
they  can  call  their  own,  so  they  are  buried  uni«corded 
in  the  pauper  soil  of  the  island  of  San  Michele.  In  the 
architecture  of  the  churches  can  be  traced  the  same  de- 
generation and  deterioration.  The  Venetian  churches 
of  the  early  centuries  are  noble  Gothic  piles,  wbose 
every  stone  and  line  breathes  religion.  From  where  I 
write  I  can  sec  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Zobcnign, 
which  is  a  monument  to  the  pride  of  the  Baibaio  fam- 
ily, whose  statiie»i  decorate  its  facade,  while  on  its  pedi- 
ment are  carved  plans  of  citie:i  with  which  tlie  family 
had  a  connection.  Ruskin  speaks  uf  tliis  and  similar 
churches  as  manifestations  of  "  insolent  atheism." 

These  are  a  few  facts  in  the  past  hisior)'  of  Venice, 
looked  at  from  a  Christian  point  of  view.  What  is  its 
present  religious  condition?  It  is  very  low,  but,  like 
that  of  the  rest  of  Italy,  hopefuL  There  are  four  evan- 
gelical Churches  working  in  its  midst — the  Waldcnsian, 
the  Free  Italian,  the  Methodist  Epiaeopal  (American), 
and  the  Baptist  (.American).  IVrsonaily  I  know  all 
these  Churches  and  their  ministers.  The  two  former, 
having  been  longer  established,  have  the  larger  congre- 
gations, but  the  pastors  of  all  four  are  earnest,  active 
men,  and  .trc  doing  good  work.  Siitl  the  members  and 
adherents  of  these  Churches  arc  few.  They  do  not. 
number  more  than  the  odd  700  of  Ihc  135,700  of  the 
population  of  Venice.  What  of  the  religious  state  of  the 
•35,000?  Some  of  them,  the  poorcsl  and  most  ignorant, 
arc  entirely  under  the  influence  of  the  Church  of  Home. 
Many  of  the  others  arc  sunk  in  complete  indifference, 
hut  the  reit,  including  all  the  inhabit.ints  of  Venice  of 
culture  and  of  edncaiion,  of  posiiion  and  influence,  arc 
in  a  state  that  it  x*  extremely  interesting  to  study.  They 
have  broken  away  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  they 
are  fighting  for  spiritual  freedom.  l,et  inc  give  one  or 
two  illustrations  of  this. 

In  July,  1888,  there  took  place  in  Venice  a  municipal 
election.  There  w-is  a  1it>l  of  liber-il  candidates  and 
there  was  a  list  of  clerical  ones.  .Ml  the  former  were 
elected  and  rot  one  of  the  latter,  ,\nd  now  comes  a 
significant  action.  The  first  act  of  the  newly  elected 
toiinril  w,-is  to  carry  out  a  decree  passed  by  the  Repub- 
lic of  Venice  over  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago,  which 
up  till  now  had  been  rendered  null  and  void  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Vatican  and  the  church  party  in  the  cit>'. 
The  decree  concerned  the  erctlion  of  a  monument  by 
pviblic  subscription  to  Kra  I'aolo  SarpL  This  friar  was 
born  in  Venice  in  1552,  and  belonged  to  the  order  of 
the  Servi,  whose  ruined  church  still  stands.     He  was 
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^^pmcof  the  mosl  distinguished  scieniists  and  iiU&aUHrt 
«r  hi^  day,  aiilicipating,  it  is  said,  Hurvcy  in  the  dis- 
covery of  the  circulation  of  the  Wood,  and  Galileo  in 
that  of  magiK-tiftiii.  But  his  name  has  come  down,  to 
UB  in  connection  with  his  (ikIh  wiih  Pope  Faul  V.  for 
spiritual  independence.  In  1600  that  pope  claimed 
sovereignly  over  Venice.  Sarpi  resisled  his  claims. 
Then  the  Vatican  pla.nned  his  .issassiniition.  Keturn- 
iflg_  lo  hij  monastery  late  one  dark  October  night  in 
1607  he  was  stabbed.  Happily  his  wounds  did  not 
prove  fatal,  and  after  some  months  of  liiifTering  he  re- 
<overed,  Venice  tlicn  offered  lilin  a  home  in  the  doge's 
p-ibre,  hill  he  preferred  his  htmibk-  cell.  In  1623  he 
died,  and  it  was  then  that  a  public  nionuracnl  was  dc- 
rccd  to  his  memory.  But.  as  I  have  said,  clerical  in- 
ucni-c  proved  too  strong  for  its  erection  from  that  day 
till  lately.  The  new  council  ha.?,  signalized  ihe  begin- 
ning of  iis  reign  by  granting  a  site  near  10  the  very  spot 
where  he  was  slabbed,  and  by  giving  every  facility  for 
(he  erection  of  a  suitable  munumenl.     .>\nother  signifi- 
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cant  fact  is  that  the  influence  of  the  patriarch  in  this 
city  is  waning  lapidly.  Sept.  »o  is  the  anniversary  of 
the  entrance  of  the  Italian  troops  into  Rome.  As  thai 
day  came  round  the  pope  was  accustomed  lo  receive 
hundreds  of  telegrams  of  synipalhy  and  condolence, 
Venice,  with  other  cities,  united  in  sending  these.  This 
year,  which  is  Ihe  eighteenth  anniversary,  he  received 
only  three,  and  assuredly  not  one  from  this  city. 

Anotl^cr  fact  of  interest  is  this.  1  inquired  the  other 
day  at  the  education  department  as  to  how  many  tcucli- 
ers  were  priests.  The  answer  was.  not  one.  The  last 
priest  who  hud  a  post  in  one  of  the  |)iiblic  acliools  was 
dismissed  Litely.  These  are  negative  illuairitions  of  the 
religious  condition  of  Venice.  They  show  how  its  peo- 
ple are  throwing  oS  Ihe  papal  bonds  that  have  so  long 
bound  them.  As  a  positive  illustration  of  what  is  hope- 
ful in  their  si.iie  is  this  :  the  Ilible  is  circulating  in 
their  midst;  not  the  Bible  of  the  "  Protestants."  which 
they  have  been  taught  lo  look  upon  with  suspicion,  not 
a  Bible  that  is  given  them  gratuitously  ur  sold  to  thein 
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below  cost,  but  a  Bible  which  they  have  prepar<ril  for 
themselves,  and  which  is  sold  in  the  ordinary  book 
market  and  for  which  the  purchaser  pays  a  fair  price. 
In  ilie  month  nf  June  tasl  Si)(nor  Son/ogne,  the  editor 
of  ihv  Scu>lo  ncwspuper,  iinnuunccd  liis  intention  to  pub- 
lish A  good  popular  Bible,  with  illustrations,  in  weekly 
parts;  for,  he  said,  it  is  the  "book  of  books,"  and  "no 
other  hook  has  ever  done  so  much  for  the  world."  and 
"  it  ought  to  be  in  every  house."  He  issued  his  work 
accordingly.  He  placed  it  on  llie  tables  of  the  book- 
seller!! and  at  the  news-slalts.  alongside  his  newspaper. 
He  sold  each  part  at  the  low  price  of  one  ccnl.  And 
from  inqniries  which  I  have  made  I  find  thai  there  are 
many  subscribers  in  this  city.  The  editor  himself  told 
me.  some  time  Ago,  that  he  has  sold  tn  nil  over  50,000 
copies.  "Amonfi  my  subscribers,"  )ic  said  further,  "  I 
liavc  not  a  few  priests." 

.\nd  this  siiggestsan  other  clement  of  hope  in  the  relijj* 
ioub  condition  of  Venice  which,  of  course,  is  uppUcuble 
also  10  Italy  in  general,  and  iliat  is,  that  since  the  pars- 
ing of  the  "new  jjcnal  code"  many  priests  are  rejecting 
the  claims  of  the  pope  to  the  temporal  power,  and  are 
showing  sympathy  with  the  people  in  their  demands  for 
liberty  and  in  their  demonstrations  of  loyalty  toilieking 
and  government.  I  myself  heard  a  canon  say  to  the 
boys  and  girls  of  his  Sunday-school,  "  Obey  the  pope  in 
things  Bpirilnal  and  the  king  in  thing?i  tempoml."  The 
"new  penal  code,"  a*  many  may  know,  is  a  defensive 
ratther  than  aa  aggressive  measure.  It  is  framed  to  protect 
the  people  a^fainst  the  clerical  party,  who  hitherto,  by 
preaching  and  by  conversation  in  the  ^loiise  and  in  the 
confessional,  have  sought  to  sow  disloyalty  to  llie  king 
and  opposition  to  the  unity  of  Italy  In  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Any  jirlest  so  acting  now  renders  himself  lia- 
ble to  imprisonment  and  dismissed  from  office.  This 
act,  then,  while  protecting  the  people  in  their  rights, 
jind  while  stopping  the  mouths  of  disloyal  clericals;,  ena- 
bles pricfcts  of  the  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi  type  to  act  in  bar- 
mony  with  their  liberal  convictions. 

Recently  there  sat  here  in  Venice  the  Meteorological 
Congress,  Its  pivsideni.  Padre  Denza,  and  many  of  its 
members,  who  read  papers  and  took  an  anivc  part  in  the 
dnily  conferences,  were  priests.  .Ml  these  associated 
with  the  civil  authorities,  and  joined  with  them  in  ex- 
pressions of  loyalty  to  King  Humbert,  just  us  in  Rome 
many  priests  now  ^o  on  pilgrimage  to  the  Pantheon  as 
well  .Ts  to  the  Vatican,  and  pay  homage  lo  Victor 
Emanuel  at  his  tomb  there  as  well  as  to  the  pope  in  his 
supposed  prison, 

'I'hc  religions  condition  of  Venice,  then,  contains 
many  elements  of  hope:  and  although  the  ailual  mem- 
bership of  her  evangelical  churches  is  small,  and  Bllhough 
she  has  fallen  lamentably  below  her  former  status  in 
Christian  knowledge  and  character,  still  she  is  now  be- 
stirring herself,  her  dead  bones  arc  moving  and  are 
being  clothed  with  flesh  and  skin,  and  she  may  yet  stand 
upon  her  feet.  And  though  she  m.iy  never  again  be  the 
Queen  of  the  .Adriatic  commercially  she  in.=!y  be  so  relig- 
iously, as  her  symbol  of  the  open  Bible  in  the  paw  of 
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St.  Mark's  lion  expresses  all  it  did  for  her  in  early  timeii 
the  secret  of  her  Strength  and  the  ground  of  all 
hope. — CMritfian  Union. 
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Rome  ism  effect,  a  new  city.  The  great  ruins  of 
post  remain,  but  they  no  longer  dominate  the  place.  It 
is  no  longer  a  sacred  eity.  Notwithstanding  the  mul- 
liiude  of  its  churches  and  shrines,  and  the  many  priestK- 
whoappcar  in  ihclr  distinrtivc  garments  upon  the  »trcetSk 
the  whole  tone  and  appeAtance  of  the  life  is  secular. 

The  pope  no  longer  drives  through  the  streets  wiih 
gorgeous  robes  and  attendants  in  flaunting  liveries  while 
the  people  drop  upon  iheir  knees  as  he  approaches.  If 
he  goes  out  at  all,  which  some  deny,  it  is  incognito,  and, 
like  the  cardinals,  with  his  glory  veiled,  and  with  black 
cloiiks  over  his  gay  .ippurcl.  The  solemn  processions^ 
with  lighted  candles  and  incense,  and  the  show  and  tinsel 
of  ecclesiastical  exhibitions,  have  given  place  to  long  lines 
of  carls  carrying  stone  for  new  buildings,  and  boxes  of 
meTch.indise.  Hundreds  of  light  vehicles  flit  through 
the  streets  fdled  with  gay  parties  of  travelers  and  sight- 
seers. 

Except  on  high  festivals  there  arc  more  visitors  will: 
red  hooks  in  the  churches  than  there  arc  wnr»hiper«,and 
ihc  coachmen  no  longer  take  off  their  hats  lo  ever>'  Ma- 
donna's shrine  as  they  drive  about  town.     (Jmnibiisesand^| 
trains  are  seen  every-wherc  in  place  of  the  gilded  coache;t 
of  the  cardinals,  and    vast  warehouses  for  the  s.-ile  of 
clothing  and  furniture,  and   for  wholei.ilc  business,  have 
taken  the   place  of  the  dingy  little  shops,  where   beads 
and  rosaries  .ind  crucifixes  contended  with  mosaics  and 
Etruscan  jewelry  for  ihc  aitcniion  of  a  purchaser.     Then, 
too,  we  miss  the  dirt  and  foul  smells  of  the  papal  period.  ^ 
The  streets  are  well  paved,  and  as  constantly  swept  b^H 
ih.il  little  tipecimen  lilork  in  Broadway,  between  Seven- 
teenth  and    I  wunly-first  Htreets.      In   uld   limes  Komc- 
w.ts  cleaned,  after  .1  (asliion.  once  or  twice  a  year.     AC^ 
other  seasons  dirt  and  Jilth  of  all  sorts  were  allowed  to^ 
accumulate  till   the   stenches  were  unbearable  and   the 
fever  was  epidemic.     Now  an  army  of  brooms  and  carts 
constantly   perambuJaies  every  part  of  town,  the   Tiber 
is  dredged,  even  the  Applan  Way  and  the  outskirts  ars 
carefully  paved  and  kept  clean,  and  a  systctn  of  drainage 
has  been  caaied  out. 

liut  more  than  this,  the  saniLiry  laws  are  enforced,  an< 
every  citizen  is  obliged  to  deliver  daily  to  the  scavc?nger 
— who  is  obliged  to  call  daily — all  the  accumulations  of 
the  past  twenty-four  hours,  and  to  pay  a  trilling  sum  forfl 
their  removal.  This  regulation,  being  stringently  en-^ 
forced,  does  nuich  to  keep  the  town  clean.  Even  Paris 
is  not  now  as  clean  and  sanitary  as  Rome,  and  there  is 
not  as  much  danger  of  typhoid  fever  in  Rome  as  thcit 
is  in  New  York.  This  is  a  great  change.  If  people  go 
out  on  the  L'ampagna  after  sunset  they  will  be  exposed 
to  chiltsi,  very  much  as  they  would  be  if  ihcy  held  picnics 
at  Hohoken  flats  or  on  the  southern  sliore  of  Statcn 


Island  after  dark  ;  but  n-Isc  ptrople  arc  wi»e  in  all  places, 
in  Rome  and  in  New  Vork,  and  the  rett  are  cfAtnvt'sf 
bolh  ai  home  and  abroad. 

To  one  who  Iovc<i  the  crumbling  past,  and  desires  to 
sit  like  Marius  amid  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  the  present 
Rome  cannot  fail  to  be  a  disappointment.  The  ruins 
arc  here,  but  ihcy  have  been  cleaned  up  und  put  in  order, 
and  labeled  and  numbered,  sonic  rightly  and  most  of 
them  wrongly.  Speculations  of  archaologists  are  much 
like  those  o(  other  scientific  persons.  They  vary  with 
the  time5.  That  which  \i  it  temple  to-duy  may  be  u 
bath-house  next  year,  and  a  theater  is  changed  into  a 
tomb  to  suit  the  varj'ing  mood  of  the  explorer  and  scholar. 
Even  inscriptions  are  viirioiisly  interpreted ;  and  while 
creed  revision  is  "in  the  air"  of  the  freabyterian  Church 
of  America  revision  of  nil  sorts  constantly  infects  the 
Roman  atmosphere.  Paintings,  sculptures,  ruins,  roads, 
mottoes,  frescoes,  mosaics,  arc  revised  and  re-revised 
until  ail  certainty  and  truth  about  them  seems  buried  inai 
much  lingual  rubbish  a»  ihere  was  dust  and  din  and 
moss  covering  the  objects  themselves.  These  investi- 
i;ations  give  much  t^cugtacion  and  pleasure  to  a  host  of 
learned  and  genial  men,  who  construct  theories  and  hy- 
pothcses  for  others  to  overthrow,  and  find  in  and  about 
Rome  materials  for  such  an  entertaining  and  absorbinj^ 
life-work.  Out  of  all  ihe  rubbish  some  bits  of  truth 
ccMne  forth,  much  as  from  a  sifted  dust  heap  now  and 
then  the  hand  nf  a  Venus  or  the  nose  of  an  Apollo  is 
revealed. 

Hut  llie  new  Rome  is  oLCupied  with  other  things, 
Meaningless  ruins,  mere  piles  of  bricli,  arc  ruthlessly  re- 
moved, and  massive  houses  take  their  place;  hills,  lofty 
with  the  accumulations  of  centuries,  are  leveled  to  make 
a  new  and  wide  street,  with  elegant  edifices  on  either 
side.  Commodious  iron  bridges  span  the  Tiber  to  give 
vent  to  the  increased  traffic  which  crowds  Si.  Angelo. 
Railways  run  along  the  Appian  Way,  and  telegraphs  and 
telephones  and  electric  lights  and  hells  are  as  much  a 
l>an  of  the  machinery  of  life  in  the  Eternal  City  as  they 
are  in  London  or  Berlin.  If  Galileo  were  alive  he  could 
say."rV  wtfciv,"  and  not  be  contradicted  by  pope  or 
c^dmal. 

The  longer  the  visitor  remains  in  Rome  the  more  pro- 
found is  bis  impression  of  the  iconoclasm  of  the  Roman 
Church,  The  Kngli>h  I'untana  have  been  taken  to  task 
many  times  for  smashing  cathedral  windows  and 
breaking  the  noses  of  saints  and  brushing  the  images  of 
the  papacy  in  the  British  Isles.  Such  vandalism  \i  sad 
indeed,  but  these  offenses  have  been  committed  here 
Dpon  a  vast  scale.  Multitudes  of  heathen  temples  have 
been  torn  down  by  the  popes  and  plundered  by  the 
Church.  Villas  and  palaces  have  been  rilled  and  de- 
stroyed to  furnish  material  and  ornaments  fnr  the  ex- 
hibition of  eccletia»tic4l  pridv  .-iiul  power.  Manyarchi- 
tcciural  objects  and  monuments  of  artistic  beauty  have 
Veen  removed  from  positions  where  ihey  were  instructive 
lad  full  of  meaning  to  be  placed  in  positions  where  they 
become  an  enigma  or  a  show. 

Il  is  not  lo  be  denied  that  some  of  the  successors  of 


St.  Peler  havcexercised  a  beneficent  influence  and  been 
patrons  of  art  and  learning,  that  they  have  rescued  much 
that  is  valuable  from  oblivion  and  added  largely  to  the 
historical  treasures  of  mankind.  But  how  many  oihcr& 
have  despoiled  the  Colosseum  to  build  their  own  palaces, 
and  robbed  the  choieeKt  collet'tions  to  enrich  their  own 
treasuries  and  magnify  their  own  names.  As  we  wander 
through  the  Vatican  and  gaac  upon  the  many  evidences 
of  former  greatness  we  are  more  impressed  witli  the  mut- 
ability of  human  glory,  and  the  failure  of  greatness  to- 
insure  a  jiermancnt  memorial,  than  with  thc"munifi- 
ccntia"  and  "  bcneficeniia"  of  the  papal  sovereigns,  which 
is  inscribed  so  frequently  and  persistently  on  arch  *nd 
column  and  gal]er>'  and  church  and  collection  all  over 
Rome. 

Rome  is  a  new  city  in  other  than  its  material  respects. 
Religion  is  free  now.  There  is  a  beautiful  Waldensian 
church  in  the  Via  Natif»na!c.  where  our  dear  and  well- 
known  friend, Rev.  Dr.  Matteo  Prochet, has  a  Ualden- 
sian  congregation  and  superintends  the  work  of  evan- 
geliralion  throughout  Italy.  He  is  in  high  honor  with 
the  Government,  and  the  priests  arc  obliged  toacknowl- 
edge  now  the  power  of  these  devoted  patriots  and  piou* 
Christians.  Thus  do  the  years  of  God  bring  around  the 
triumph  of  right  and  holineM.  One  Romish  pnesl  even 
addresses  a  letter  lo  Dr.  Prochet  as  the  "  head  of  the 
Piolestanl  Church,"  and  another  writes  of  his  visit  to  the 
United  Stales  as"tlie  lourof  the  Protestant  President  to- 
the  Waldcnsinn  Churches  of  America  !" 

There  are  churches  of  America  and  England  and 
Scotland,  and  free  schools  for  the  training  of  girls  and 
boys  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Churches  ;  and  in 
my  hotel,  which  is  the  best  that  I  have  ever  been  In, 
whether  in  Kuropeor  America,  there  is  an  English  Bible  in 
every  room.  These  things  are  new  features  in  a  city 
where  thirty  years  ago  il  was  not  safe  lo  hold  a  Protestant 
prayer-meeting,  where  a  Jewish  child  could  be  spirited 
away  from  its  parents  and  never  returned,  where  the 
Uibic  of  a  foreign  traveler  was  forcibly  taken  from  him 
at  the  custom-house,  and  where,  if  he  stood  while  a  pro- 
cession was  passing  in  the  street,  papal  gendarmes  forced 
him  upon  his  knees,  or  knocked  utT  hi;i  hat  if  he  had  been 
heedless  enough  to  remain  covered  in  the  presence  of 
the  pope  or  of  the  "host." 

I  do  not  weep  for  the  changes  in  Rome,  even  though 
some  part  of  the  romantic  flavor  of  the  city  has  evapo- 
rated along  with  its  noisome  smells.  It  is  trying  to  miss- 
some  relics  which  are  associated  with  youthful  enthii. 
hiaam  and  early  friendships  here,  but  there  are  compen- 
sations. 

Such  was  a  gathering  of  Christian  people  for  the  study 
of  Scripture  and  religious  conference  with  Ur,  Gray, 
the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  ;  and  a.  delightful 
reunion  at  the  house  of  Madame  Bompiani.  for  many  year* 
the  valued  correspondent  of  the  yew  York  Ohierjfr  and 
of  other  important  ]>eriodical6,  and  a  charming  visit  with 
Dr.  Prochet.  \\.  such  assemblies  one  could  rejoice  in  a 
new  Rome,  which  while  having  due  regard  to  all  that  i* 
valuable  in  the  past,  a  sincere  interest  in  art  and  history 
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and  scientific  discovery,  has  yet  a  higher  aim  than  either 
art  or  historical  research  can  offer — the  intention  and 
endeavor  to  create  anew  in  the  image  of  God  all  the  cit- 
izens of  this  noble  nationality,  which  has  been  so  power- 
ful a  factor  in  the  life  of  this  world.  When  this  aim 
shall  be  realized,  and  again  the  Roman  people  shall  have 
a  pure  religion  throughout  the  peninsula,  Rome  will  be  not 
only  a  royal  capital  and  grand  metropolis,  but  a  center 
from  which  light  shall  go  forth  to  all  the  earth, — New 
York  Obserner. 

Rome  and  its  Religion. 

BY  AUGUSTUS. 

Rome  has  just  now  a  divided  allegiance.  There  is  a 
kind  of  triumvirate  composed  of  the  King  of  Italy, 
"Buffalo  Bill,"  and  the  pope.  Like  most  arrangements 
of  this  kind  there  is  sometimes  a  lack  of  harmony.  The 
king  and  the  pope  do  not  get  on  pleasantly  together,  and 
the  pope  still  keeps  up  the  fiction  that  he  is  a  prisoner 
in  the  Vatican,  though  it  is  said  that  he  goes  out  upon 
the  sly.  "Buffalo  Bill"  has  had  an  audience  with  the 
king,  and  politely  offered  a  special  performance  of  the 
"  Wild  West  "  for  the  entertainment  of  royalty;  but  the 
pope  does  not  like  to  have  such  honor  shown  to  the  king, 
and  to  be  neglected  by  the  representative  of  sixty  mill- 
ions of  American  freemen.  "  Bill  "  is  equal  to  the  occa- 
sion, and  as  the  anniversary  of  the  pope  is  celebrated 
with  great  pomp,  he  has  petitioned  his  Holiness  to  per- 
mit him  and  his  Sioux  chiefs  and  cowboys  to  assist  at 
the  show.  This  shows  the  tact  of  '1  Buffalo  Bill,"  and 
the  pope  has  fallen  into  the  advertising  trap  so  dexter- 
ously set  by  the  showman.  The  "Wild  West,"  in  all  its 
array  of  feathers  and  war-paint,  contributes  to  the  pag- 
eant an  element  which  has  never  before  graced  the  sacred 
processions  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  If  the  apostle 
looks  on  he  will  doubtless  be  surprised  at  this  innova- 
tion of  the  nineteenth  century. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  "Buffalo  Bill"  divides  the 
honors  with  the  pope,  "  Bill  "  being  the  favorite  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  pope  of  the  Americans,  who  are  going 
all  lengths  to  get  a  chance  to  see  "the  old  man  "  prom- 
enade through  St.  Peter's  to  the  Sistine  Chapel,  where 
his  anniversary  is  celebrated  with  pomp  and  incense. 

Poor  pope  !  He  has  fallen  pretty  low  when  he  has  to 
let  "Buffalo  Bill"  and  his  "Injuns"  and  "cowboys" 
into  the  Sistine  Chapel,  without  swallow-tail  coats,  in 
order  to  propitiate,  as  he  supposes,  the  great  nation  from 
■which  they  come.  Poor  old  pope — eighty-two  years  old, 
and  obliged  to  totter  a  mile  or  more  through  cold  and 
damp  halls  on  a  March  day,  bedizened  with  colored  silk 
gowns  and  ribbands,  with  a  bare  head,  holding  out  his 
withered  hands  in  benediction  upon  a  gaping  crowd  of 
sightseers,  the  majority  of  whom  care  no  more  for  him 
or  his  Church  than  they  do  for  the  other  shows  with 
which  they  amuse  themselves — the  carnival  at  Nice,  or 
the  races  at  Paris- 
There  is  another  festival  on  the  same  day  as  that  of 
the  pope  which  will  attract  only  a   few  English  and 


Americans,  with  some  Italian  Protestants-  It  is  the 
meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  held  at  the  house 
of  one  of  its  ardent  friends  in  the  Piazza  de  Espagna, 
Mr.  Arnold,  the  secretary  of  the  English  Alliance,  is  to 
be  present,  and  there  will  be  a  goodly  company  of  Chris- 
tian friends  and  supporters.  The  Evangelical  Alliance 
is  a  bond  of  union  between  Christians  of  many  names 
in  the  countries  of  Europe.  Its  influence  has  always 
been  wisely  used,  and  directed  to  the  reformation  of 
abuses  and  the  relief  of  the  oppressed.  It  does  not 
stand  as  the  enemy  of  other  faiths,  even  though  they  are 
alien  to  its  own;  but  as  the  helper  of  those  who  would 
come  to  a  purer  light,  and  as  the  champion  and  friend 
of  all  in  any  country  who  suffer  persecution,  and  are 
deprived  of  religious  liberty.  Great  success  in  propor- 
tion to  the  means  employed  has  always  attended  its 
efforts;  and  the  endeavor  to  establish  it  permanently  in 
Italy,  and  make  it  useful  here  as  it  has  been  elsewhere, 
has  been  favored  by  all  friends  of  evangelical  Christen- 
dom. The  work  recently  undertaken  by  the  Alliance 
in  the  United  States  is  hardly  possible  in  Roman  Cath- 
olic countries,  and  yet  something  of  the  kind  might 
result  in  discovering  much  more  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
in  these  dark  places  than  we  are  now  aware  of;  it  might 
encourage  feeble  and  faint-hearted  Christians,  and  open 
a  new  gospel  to  those  who  are  seeking  for  something 
better  than  a  gilded  paganism.  Those  who  cannot  be 
won  by  sectarian  efforts  which  have  a  savor  of  proselyt- 
ism  may  often  be  led  to  join  in  a  movement  which  has 
no  party  ends  to  serve  and  no  special  organization  to 
sustain.  After  the  meeting  in  Rome  similar  meetings 
are  to  be  held  in  Naples,  and  other  places  which  Mr. 
Arnold  will  be  able  to  visit. 

In  a  previous  letter  I  have  spoken  somewhat  of  the 
religious  condition  of  Italy,  with  special  reference  to 
the  work  of  the  Waldensian  Church.  From  a  careful 
survey  made  by  Dr.  Gray,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1888, 
I  gather  the  following  cautious  summary  of  the  results 
of  evangelical  efl'ort  in  Italy  in  certain  departments. 
Theyjwr^eem  insignificant  from  some  points  of  view, 
but  when  the  obstacles  and  the  means  employed  are 
considered  there  is  reason  for  gratitude  and  encour- 
agement : 

"The  progress  made  by  thi^  evangelical  movement  in 
the  country,  as  evidenced  by  th^  figures  which  the  Evan- 
gelical Churches  themselves  pr<;sent,  is  slow.  Were  we 
to  look  on  these  as  the  only  resiJts,oras  the  average  for 
years  to  come,  we  might  well  de^air  of  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  Italy  ever  being  accomf^ished.  The  gain  in 
point  of  membership  by  the  vanttus  Churches  during 
last  year  is  215,  divided  thus  :  The\(aldensian  Church, 
69;  the  Free  Italian  Church,  90;  th\Wesleyan  Meth- 
odist Church,  14;  the  American  Meth«iist  Church,  37; 
the  Union  of  Baptist  Churches,  5.  oVy  ^^^  oi  these 
Churches  indicate  the  amount  of  contriwtions  gathered 
locally  for  the  support  of  ordinances  aW  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel.  The  Waldensian  Church  sipws  the  goodly 
sum  of  ^^2,630,  neariy  izs.  i\ti.  per  fcad,  a  very  en- 
couraging fact.     The  Free  Italian  Chur^kgives  ^^883, 
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or  .-iboui  I  M.  id.  per  head.  The  im|)ortancc  of  the  de- 
velopment ofa  self-sacrilicing  s)iint  among  the  members 
rof  the  chinches  ihemselves  cnnnot  be  over-esiimated. 
In  the  case  of  one  or  more  of  the  churches  the  limit 
of  supplies  from  the  home  churches  has  been  reached; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  thoir  work  can  extend,  save 
ihrough  increased  local  support.  In  the  case  of  others 
of  ihcm  more  mit;ht  be  done  to  draw  increnscd  suitport 
from  the  Churches  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  but 
that  also  has  its  limit.  The  true  way  to  secure  the  means 
foi  extension  is  by  getting  the  members  of  those  Iialimi 
churches  to  bear  their  pari  in  supporting  the  work.  That 
can  only  take  place  as  all  arc  stimulated  tu  give,  and 
the  better  classes  are  reached. 

"In  this  connection  the  two  higher  class  schools  In 
Komc  and  Naples  may  be  mentioned  as  to  some  extent 
{ire|>aring  the  way.  Between  them  there  are  upward 
of  two  hundred  girls  of  the  l)cltcr  class  receiving  an 
evangelical  training.  Half  uf  these  certainly  belnn^  to 
ihe  very  section  of  the  community  that  will  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  help  forward  the  cause  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
country. 

"  The  educational  work  carried  on  by  tlicse  Churches, 
we  cannot  compare  in  the  same  way  as  we  have  done 
with  other  branches.  The  American  Methodist  and 
iJAplisl  Churches  do  not  lay  themselves  out  for  this 
branch  of  work.  In  the  other  three  Churches  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  the  day  schools  shows  an  increase  of 
337  over  ihc  number  of  the  pieviuiis  year.  The  Sun- 
day-school work,  in  which  all  the  Churches  bear  their 
part,  shows  489  pupils  more  than  last  year.  The  entire 
number  of  children  at  the  day  schools  15  4,288  and  at 
the  Sundaysthowls  5,394.  As  m;iny  of  the  children 
will  attend  both  on  week-diiys  and  Siindnyg  it  is  ditH- 
cult  to  say  how  many  altogether  arc  thus  brought  under 
Bible  teaching.  It  is  certain  that  the  larger  number 
does  not  cover  them  all.  .Some  six  or  seven  thousand 
)oun}{  people  may  be  reckoned  as  being  under  evan- 
gelical influences.  That  represents  a  most  important 
adjunct  to  the  direct  work  of  the  Churches. 

"  To  give  some  idea  of  the  number  of  centers  reached 
by  these  Churches  all  over  lt,ily,  we  may  indicate  that 
the  four  Churches  which  give  the  number  of  their  reg- 
ular congregations  .ind  stations  claim  133  rhiirehcs  and 
136  iiaiions.  If  wc  give  the  Wcsleynn  Church,  which 
supplies  no  figures  on  these  points,  a  fair  average,  we 
may  reckon  153  churches  and  i;6  stations,  showing  339 
centers  where  the  gospel  is  preached. 

"  Even  that  does  not  represent  the  whole  amount  of 
the  field  being  covered.  I'hc  stations  of  the  Brethren. 
as  well  as  those  that  belong  to  indejiendent  agencies, 
are  not  included  in  the  summary  thus  prenenied.  The 
entire  numbtr  of  places  where  the  guspcl  is  more  or 
Jess  regularly  preached  cannot  f:ill  much  short  of  four 
hundred.  Besides  this  there  are  night  schools  in  con- 
nection with  the  chuTchcs,  the  Voiing  Men's  Associa- 
tiunb>,  Ihe  Mothers'  Meetings,  Medical  Missions,  Bihle- 
readers.  colporteurs,  printing-presses,  and  other  depart- 
ments  of   work.       Apart    from    the  churches,    but  as 


effective  aids  to  their  wort,  there  must  be  named  also 
the  Military  Church  in  Rome  undec  Signer  Capellini, 
and  the  Industrial  S(^hools  in  various  citie*. 

"Any  summary  of  the  work  of  the  gospel  in  Italy 
would  he  altogether  incomplete  if  it  did  not  contain  an 
account  of  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  especially 
by  means  of  colporteurs.  The  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  employs  35,  the  National  Bible  Society 
of  Scotland,  7  ;  the  various  Churches,  18:  besides  15 
Hible-women.  The  actual  colporteurs  thus  form  a 
body  of  sixty  men,  a  few  of  whom  are  colporteur* 
evangelists.  -  -       —  •• 

''Next  in  importance  to  the  work  of  distributing  the 
Scriptures  comes  the  great  service  rendered  by  Ihe 
Huliliciiion  Society  of  t'lorence.  The  Claudian  Press 
published  during  the  year  138,730  books  and  tracts; 
157,100  portions  of  the  word  uf  Ciod  :  38,000  copies  of 
the  Almanack,  AmiiOiiiCata;  112,300  copies  of  period- 
icals, such  as  the  Jtaiia  Evungeiica  and  the  Arnica  det 
Fanfiulii. 

"The  question  is  often  asked,  is  there  no  hope  of  a 
reform  movement  from  within  the  Church  of  Rome 
itself?  During  recent  years  there  have  been  symptoms 
now  and  then  of  a  protest  on  the  part  of  individuals 
within  the  Church  .igiiinst  its  principles  and  jiolicy. 
Some  oi  these  have  fell  themselves  dri*cn  out  of  the 
Church  by  the  force  of  circumstances.  Their  position 
within  it  became  at  once  unicnablc,  owing  to  the  im- 
mense jjower  wieldud  by  the  ruling  party  in  theChuich. 
Though  we  have  been  .nssured  th;>t  they  had  many 
sympathizers,  the  one  or  two  have  always  been  left  to 
fight  the  vinc(|ual  battle  single-handed.  It  has  almost 
invariably  ended  in  therr  recanting  or  returning  to  the 
Churth  after  separating  from  it,  or  identifying  them- 
selves  with  one  or  other  of  the  evangelical  bodies. 
Only  in  a  very  few  cases  has  there  been  a  consistent 
maintenance  of  the  protest  made  in  a  position  of  sepa- 
ration, as  in  the  case  of  the  few  priests  who  are  con- 
nected with  the  Old  Catholic  movcmcnl.  The  ver>- 
cxistencc  of  that  movement,  insignificant  as  it  is,  is  a 
sistRcient  answer  to  those  who  are  looking  for  reform 
from  within.  It  has  been  found  impossible  by  them  to 
maintain  their  position  in  the  Church  and  carry  out 
their  reforming  jirinciples.  So  far  as  appears  at  present 
there  is  little  hope  from  within.  The  antagonism  on 
the  pari  of  the  Church  of  Rome  tow.»rd  the  new  state 
of  things  continues  to  sever  many  of  the  best  and  most 
influential  laymen  in  the  country  from  her,  Mure  and 
more  one  party  prevails  in  the  church,  and  all  discus> 
sion  or  opposition  is  stifled." 

Such  facts  and  figures  are  of  si>ecial  interest  to  those 
who  have  coniribuicd  to  the  sup)>ort  nf  evangelical 
work  in  Italy.  Their  gifts  have  borne  fruit,  and  the 
results  are  not  to  be  despised,  especially  as  each  ye^r 
shows  an  advance  over  the  preceding,  and  the  youth 
who  grow  U]>  under  the  iniluencesof  a  pure  Christianity 
h.ave  no  desire  or  tendency  to  return  to  the  superstitions 
from  which  they  hare  been  emancipated  — N.  Y.  Ob* 
itn'tr. 
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A  Reform  Movement  in  Italy. 

BY  REV.    ALEXANDER  ROBERTSON. 

Conte  Enrico  Di  Campello,  his  colleague,  Signer  Ugo 
Janni,  and  others  associated  with  them  in  the  work  of 
Catholic  reform  in  Italy,  are  men  who  are  making  a 
daily  sacrifice  of  their  worldly  interests  for  the  cause  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  The  count,  in 
severing  himself  from  the  Vatican  and  entering  upon  a 
new  career  as  an  evangelical  minister,  has  "  suffered  the 
loss  of  all  things."  He  has  left  Rome  for  a  mountain 
village,  its  cultivated  society  for  that  of  contadini,  his 
large  income  as  Canon  of  St.  Peter'sfor  amodest  stipend 
that  barely  meets  his  daily  needs,  the  horses  and  car- 
riages he  could  once  afford  to  keep  for  empty  stalls,  and 
a  seat  in  a  common  diligence  when  he  wants  to  travel, 
and  his  luxurious  home  for  a  few  rooms  in  what  was 
once  one  of  his  father's  shooting  boxes. 

I  do  not  say  that  Count  Campello  grieves  over  these 
sacrifices,  or  lays  any  weight  upon  them.  I  am  not 
aware  that  he  is  even  fully  conscious  of  their  magni- 
tude. Like  St.  Paul,  he  counts  all  things  but  refuse  for 
the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus,  his 
Lord.  Butit  becomes  us  to  see  them  and  to  take  account 
of  them  in  our  estimate  of  the  man  and  his  work,  and 
of  the  influence  which  he  exercises  over  the  minds  of 
his  countrymen. 

Signer  Ugo  Janni,  like  Count  Campello,  is  so  swal- 
lowed up  in  enthusiasm  for  the  work  of  reform  that  he 
never  thinks  of  self-interest.  Yet  what  are  the  facts 
concerning  him,''  He  is  a  young  man  of  extraordinary 
ability  and  eloquence,  and,  for  his  years,  weight  of 
character.  He  has  chosen,  and  has  qualified  himself  for, 
two  professions  at  once — the  bar  and  the  ministry.  If 
he  devotes  himself  to  the  bar  he  has  before  him  un- 
doubtedly a  career  of  honor,  of  wealth,  of  usefulness,  and 
of  advantages  and  opportunities  that  may  conduct  him 
at  last  to  a  high  position  in  the  service  of  the  State. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  devotes  himself  to  the  ministry 
in  connection  with  the  Reformed  Catholic  Church,  he 
has,  in  its  present  circumstances,  nothing  before  him  but 
a  life  of  struggle  and  hardship  and  comparative  penury. 
He  has  made  his  choice.  He  has  chosen  the  ministry. 
If  it  happens  that  this  profession  does  not  afford  him  a 
maintenance,  then,  like  St.  Paul,  whilst  following  it  he 
will  live  by  his  gains  in  another.  He  will  preach  Christ, 
and  earn  his  bread  at  the  bar.  Worldly  sacrifices  simi- 
lar to  these  are  made  by  almost  all  the  young  men  who 
have  given  themselves  to  this  work. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  Catholic  reform  movement 
are  in  the  Valnerina  in  Umbria.  This  is  a  classic 
valley.  At  its  foot  lies  Terni,  the  birthplace  of  the 
historian  Tacitus,  of  the  Roman  emperor  of  the  same 
name,  of  the  Emperor  Florianus,  and  others  known  in 
history.  A  couple  of  miles  up  the  valley  are  the 
famous  Marmore  Falls.  In  three  giant  leaps  the  river 
Velino  throws  itself  from  a  height  of  six  hundred  feet,  a 
mass  of  white  foam  and  spray,  into  the  bosom  of  the 
river  Nera  below,  which  catches  it   in    its   strong  arms 


and  bears  it  onward  in  a  swift  race  to  the  Tiber.  Tree 
and  bush  and  blade  around  the  scene  "stand  clothed  in 
living  green,"  that  pale  neither  before  the  summer's  hot- 
test sun  nor  winter's  coldest  winds,  whilst  the  glad  noise 
of  the  meeting  is  echoed  far  and  wide  amongst  the 
wild  rocks  of  the  valley.  AH  about  the  Valnerina, 
perched  high  up  on  the  sides  and  summits  of  almost 
isolated  rocks,  are  villages,  each  containing  from  three 
hundred  to  about  a  thousand  inhabitants. 

Here  is  Casteldilago,  there  Arrone,  yonder  Monte- 
franco,  Ferentillo,  and  several  others.  All  were  once 
strongly  fortified.  Each  still  has  the  remains  of  its  en- 
circling battlemented  walls  with  bastions  and  turrets. 
Each  still  has  its  church  and  watch-tower  seen  from  afar 
crowning  the  highest  pinnacle  of  its  rocky  mount.  As 
I  have  seen  them  on  moonlight  nights  against  the  starry 
sky,  they  have  always  reminded  me  of  such  castles  as 
Edinburgh  and  Stirling.  These  are  the  villages  that  are 
being  stormed  and  captured  for  King  Jesus  by  Count 
Campello  and  his  gallant  band.  He  has  acted  as  a 
wise  general  in  selecting  them  for  his  first  campaign. 
His  foot  is  on  his  native  heath.  He  is  still  the  chief — 
the  Scottish  chief  (for  the  first  Campello  was  a  Campbell 
from  our  Highlands  long  centuries  ago)  of  this  Umbrian 
clan. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  main  sections,  //  Culta 
and  La  Conferema.  The  former  is  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing service,  the  latter  is  the  evangelistic  meeting  held 
on  Sunday  and  on  week-day  evenings.  I  shall  say  a 
few  words  about  each.  The  form  of  worship  adopted 
at  the  Culto  is  that  of  the  Christian  Church  of  Italy  in 
primitive  times,  a  form  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Church  of  England.  An  instructive  and  beautiful 
liturgy,  unfortunately  yet  only  in  manuscript  form,  is 
used.  A  sermon  specially  suited  for  the  instruction 
and  comfort  of  believers  is  preached.  I  have  never 
seen  a  manuscript  used  on  such  an  occasion,  and 
the  sermons  are  always  delivered  with  eloquence  and 
power.  At  each  service  the  holy  communion  is  ob- 
served, and  there  are  generally  a  goodly  number  of  com- 
municants. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  the  Italians  flock  to  the  Culio. 
In  it  they  have  their  own  time-honored  form  of  worship, 
purged  of  all  errors  and  absurdities,  and  they  have  the 
veil  of  a  foreign  tongue  removed  from  it.  There  is  no 
more  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  no  more  mariolatry,  no  more 
invocation  of  saints.  There  is  Christ  set  forth  in  all 
his  power  and  willingness  to  save,  in  symbol  and 
sermon.  There  are  no  more  vain  repetitions  in  Latin, 
understood  oftentimes  neither  by  priest  nor  people  ;  but 
prayer  and  praise,  reading  and  preaching,  are  made  in 
the  mothertongue  of  the  people.  Whatever  may  be 
our  own  ideas  and  preferences  as  to  the  best  form  of 
worship,  whatever  may  be  the  opinions  on  this  matter  of 
other  Christian  workers  in  Italy,  the  congregations  that 
gather  to  the  Culto  conducted  by  Count  Campello  dem- 
onstrate that  he  has  chosen  a  form  which  meets  the 
conceptions  and  requirements  of  the  Italian  people. 
,\nd  as  we  hold  the  form  secondary,  as  we  are  indifferent 
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to  the  vehicle  s<j  chat  the  truth  is  carried  into  the  hearts 
of  the  [»copIe.  I  think  that  we  may  rejoice  thai  a  re- 
formed Catholic  mode  of  worship  has  been  established 
in  Italy. 

Im  Conffreitta,  or  the  evnngeltcnl  meeting,  t«  held,  as 
1  ha%'e  said,  on  Sunday  and  week-day  evenings,  in 
public  halls  and  in  private  houses  in  the  different 
villager.  Count  Campcllo  musters  as  strong  a  force  as 
po&»ib)c  of  his  ymmg  workers  on  these  occasions.  The 
Italian  banner  of  red,  white,  and  green,  with  thf  insignia 
of  the  house  of  Savoy,  a  w-httc  cross  upon  a  red  ground 
surmounted  by  the  royal  erown  on  its  center,  floating 
in  the  breeze  from  an  old  baltlementcd  tower,  is  the 
sif^al  that  a  meeting  is  about  to  be  held.  The  halls 
or  rooms  used  for  this  purpose  are  always  scrtipulotisly 
clean  and  brilliantly  lit  up.  The  watU  are  hung  round 
with  texts  of  Scripture,  such  as,  "Come  unto  mc,  all 
yc  that  labor  and  arc  heavy  laden,  and  [  will  ^ivc  you 
rest;"  "  God  so  loved  the  world,  ihai  he  gave  his  only 
begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  bclicveih  in  hint  should 
not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life ;"  "Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  he  that  bclieveth  on  mt-  hath  everlasting  life." 
Conspicuous  amongst  these  one  always  j-ee-s  texts  thai 
tell  of  Jesus  Christ's  propitiatory  sacrifice  offered  once 
for  all,  "In  whom  we  have  redempuon.  through  his 
blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sing;"  *'  The  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ,  his  Son,  cicansetb  us  from  all  sin." 

Two  words  painted  in  larjjc  letters  in  blue  on  a  white 
ground  .ire  affixed  on  the  wall  above  the  tipeaker's  desk : 
"  RtiigtQne  t  Patria."  Religion  and  Connlrj'— the  two 
factors  that  appeal  most  strongly  to  human  love  and  de- 
votion— are  placed  by  the  Church  of  Rome  in  Italy  in 
direct  antagonism  to  each  other.  If  I  am  a  good 
Romanist  I  must  be  a  bad  Italian  citizen.  If  I  love  the 
Church  I  must  hate  the  State.     If  1   serve  the  pope   1 

St  l>e  di-tloyal  to  myking.    There  is  no  middle  course 

ssible.  The  people  of  Iialy  have  nude  their  choice 
and  they  have  sealed  it  with  their  blood,  and  they  are 
prepared  to  uphold  it  with  the  s,imc.  .\  united  Italy 
with  a  constitution  as  free  as  that  of  ICngland  is  ihe  re- 
stilt.  They  do  not  wish  to  be  wiihom  a  Church,  but  it 
must  be  one  compatible  wilh  their  civil  rights  and 
bberties.  What  ihc  Church  of  Rome  cannot  give  them 
Count  Campcllo's  can.  His  Reformed  Catholic  Church 
oilers  it.  The  It&lians  sec  in  it  ihv  divorcedck-uients  of 
religion  and  patriolism  again  brought  logethcr  and 
united.  The  woid-s  on  the  wall  are  welcome  ones  to  the 
Italians,  and  they  arc  one  key  to  the  popularity  of 
Count  Campcllo's  movement. 

Before  the  hour  for  the  commencement  of  the  services 
at  these  tneclingH  arrives  the  hiilN  and  rooms  are  gener- 
ally 61led  by  eager,  expectant  audiences.  It  is  a  relief 
and  a  delight  to  see  people  in  [he  prime  of  life  gathered 
thus  together.  It  is  too  rare  in  Rngland.  and  rarer  still 
in  Italy,  Too  often  one  finds  at  wcck-night  religious 
services  iDcrcly  a  handful  of  old  men  and  women,  and  a 
iem^  Ihtle  children ;  here  one  is  confronted  with  the 
strength  and  hope  of  the  valley.  The  meeting  opens 
and   you    cease    to   wonder  at    Ihc   large  attendances. 


After  extempore  prayer  and  the  singing  of  one  or  moof 
Sankey's  hymns,  and  the  reading  of  Scripture,  ihere  is 
a  scries  of  addresses,  each  brimful  of  gospel  truth  and 
noble  thought;  of  bold,  brave  utterance  and  manly 
eloquence. 

The  young  evangelists  were  not  born  Protestants,  they 
have  not  learned  the  conventional  terms  and  jihrases  of 
the  theologian,  and  so  all  they  say  is  natural,  and  said 
naturally.  They  are  not  "delivering  addresses,"  far  less 
reading  them  ;  they  arc  persuading  iheir  countrymen  to 
accept  Christ,  and  become  free,  noble  Christians  and 
patriots  in  him.  The  jwople,  too,  do  not  sit  with  de- 
mure faces  thinking  how  good  ihey  are,  but  they  are  all 
ftlcrl  and  interested,  and  are  thinking  only  of  getting 
good;  and  as  Signer  Janni  depicts  in  graphic  language 
the  possibilities  of  nobility  of  character  and  of  life 
offered  us  in  Jesus  Christ,  En  contrast  to  the  slunliiig 
and  degradation  of  all  true  manhood  at  the  hands  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  ihey  cheer  him  to  the  echo.  Be 
it  Sunday  or  week-d.iy,  they  give  vcnl  to  their  natural, 
honest  feelings.  This  may  seem  strange  to  us  at  a 
religious  meeting,  but  it  was  common  in  St.  Chrysos- 
tom's  day,  and  I  should  be  sorry  not  lo  see  it  in  those 
unique  popular  gatherings  of  Count  Campcllo's 

The  work  of  Catholic  reform  is  hampered  at  prcscnl 
by  lack  of  halls  and  churches,  men  and  money.  Butall 
these  will  come  in  time.  The  work  has  only  to  be  known 
by  honest,  liberal-minded  Christians  to  have  extended 
to  it  their  symp-ithy  .ind  .support.  Its  maintenance  and 
extension  mean  the  niAinienance  and  extension  of  the 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  in  lt.ily. 
They  do  not  mean  the  rcstriciion  of  the  growth  of  use- 
fulness of  other  evangelical  Churches,  There  is  ample 
room  for  ail.  and  different  forms  of  worship  will  be  re- 
quired as  long  as  men  are  fonned  with  minds  and  dis- 
positions differing  from  each  other.  What  is  to  be  de- 
.sired  is  that  Christians  in  Italy  rccogntj^e  these  things 
and  work  together  in  the  self-forgetful  spirit  of  the  great 
apot;ile  who  said:  "  Christ  is  preached;  and  I  therein  do  ^ 
rcjuice.  yea,  and  will  rejoice."  ^ 

I  am  at  the  fountain-head  of  this  movement  as  I  write 
these  lines,  at  Arronc,  where  Count  Campello  dwells.  I 
am  also  near  the  fountain-head  of  the  Xcra  and  Velino, 
classic  streams  that  fertilize  this  region.  The  move- 
ment is  small,  so  are  these  Htreoras;  but  I  follow  them  a 
little  way,  and  I  see  them  growing  in  strength  and  volume 
luiiil  at  the  falls  of  Marmorc  ihey  generate  a  power  th.it 
sets  in  motion  the  machinery  of  many  mills  and  factories, 
and  finally  I  sec  that  it  is  their  unfailing  full  supply  of 
waters  that  makes  the  immortal  Tiber  what  it  is  : 

"  11  Tevere  non  sareblw  Tevere, 
Sc  U  Kera  nun  j;li  dava  da  bcre." 

And  so  I  can  believe  that  this  Catholic  reform  mox-c- 
mcnt  wilt  grow  and  strengthen,  and  from  this  central 
province  of  Umbria  extend  its  influence  to  the  remotest 
comers  of  the  kingdom,  and  one  day,  perhaps,  become 
what  it  is  eminently  fitted  to  be — the  national  Church 
of  the  land. — SunUay  Magasint. 
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What  Bight  has  Methodism  to  be  in  Italy  f 

BY  REV.  ELMER  ERNEST  COUNT. 

None  at  all,  unless  it  be  Methodism,  is  the  prompt  and 
emphatic  reply-  But  why  go  farther  with  a  question 
that  has  been  settled  for  every  nation  by  the  injunction 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
the  Gospel  to  every  creature."  True,  this  is  our  inher- 
ited right — a  right  which  John  Wesley  recognized  when 
he  asserted  "  The  world  is  my  parish,"  Since  the  mo- 
ment of  that  utterance  Methodism  has  been  upon  bended 
knees,  with  outstretched  arms  and  face  heavenward,  say- 
ing, "  Here  am  I,  send  me,"  and  has  always  felt  blessed 
in  hearing  the  command,"  Go  !  " 

Here  the  question  might  well  rest  as  settled  for  all 
eternity.  But  when  we  see  the  following,  which  we  quote 
from  the  April  number  of  the  Missionary  Review  of  the 
World,  we  begin  to  wonder  whether  God  has  any  work 
for  Methodism  in  Italy,  and  if  he  has  what  it  is.  The 
quotation  is  from  the  periodical's  English  correspondent, 
reporting  the  Waldensian  Jubilee  of  last  year,  and  reads 
as  follows :  "  The  Society  is  the  only  effective  evangel- 
istic agency  in  Italy.  Its  spiritual  emancipation  will — 
if  ever  realized — be  accomplished  through  the  Walden- 
sian Church."  ^ 

r  We  have  no  other  desire  than  to  encourage  the  frater- 
nal feeling  that  is  increasing  from  year  to  year  among 
thevariousdenominations.and  pray  that  the  Waldensian 
Church  may  become  a  powerful  evangelizing  agency  in 
Italy.  But  if  the  above  quotation  be  true  it  would  be  a 
hopeless  mission  for  the  work  of  the  "Free  Church  of 
Scotland,"  "  the  Plymouth  Brethren,"  "  the  Wesleyans," 
as  well  as  our  own,  to  remain  upon  the  field. 

But  let  us  not  be  regarded  as  disparaging  any  Chris- 
tian work  upon  this  field  while  we  endeavor  to  present 
the  case  as  it  appears  upon  the  surface. 

The  Waldensian  body  of  believers  can  go  back  to  the 
twelfth  century  for  its  origin.  Since  that  date  it  has 
been  at  the  very  threshold  of  Italy,  and  its  "  valleys  "  in 
the  north  are  now  a  part  of  this  kingdom.  Before  Lu- 
ther nailed  his  "theses  "  to  the  door  of  Wittenburg  Cas- 
tle Church,  yea,  three  centuries  before  the  great  Refor- 
mation had  seen  the  light  of  day,  these  simple  Piedmont- 
ese  had  passed  through  bloody  struggles  and  lodged 
themselves  among  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains. 
Here,  then,  is  the  oldest  Protestant  denomination  in  the 
world — oldest  by  some  three  hundred  years.  What  a 
grand  opportunity  for  missionary  work  !  There  is  no 
need  to  cross  seas,  deserts,  or  tropic  zone,  for  here  at  their 
very  door  lies  a  country  whose  spiritual  sky  is  as  dark 
as  its  physical  sky  is  sunny. 

But  the  mighty  power  of  Romanism  was  round  about 
them  !  So  was  the  terrible  power  of  pagan  Rome  about 
the  twelve  simple  fishermen  of  Galilee.  But  these  men 
had  the  Inquisition  with  all  its  terrors  to  deal  with  ! 
So  had  Martin  Luther.  But  these  men  had  to  contend 
with  the  power  and  prestige  of  an  established  Church  ! 
Was  it  less  so  with  John  Wesley  ?  Fire,  sword,  and 
prison  has  been  their  tot!     But  this  has  been  the  lot  of 


the  Christian  missionary  of  every  age.  But  these  have 
been  financially  poor!  Not  more  so  than  the  Moravians 
who  support  their  own  Missions  while  the  Missions  of 
the  Waldensians  are  supported  by  other  denominations. 

With  their  seven  hundred  years  of  life  what  then  are 
the  results  that  can  be  shown  to-day.  In  the  Annuario 
Evangelieo  of  1889  we  have  the  following  statistics  : 
Number  of  members  in  the  valleys  of  Piedmont  in  1884, 
13,267;  18S5,  13,153;  1886,  13,205;  1887,  13,330; 
1888,  13,289;  increase  in  1888  over  1884,  22. 

It  might  be  said,  however,  in  explanation  of  this  small 
increase  on  a  basis  of  over  13,000  members,  that  mem- 
bers of  these  churches  are  constantly  moving  down  into 
the  heart  of  Italy  where  the  Waldensians  have  their 
"work  of  evangelization,"  and  so  abetter  showing  can 
be  given  for  this  branch  of  their  work.  Let  us  give  the 
statistics:  Members  in  1884,  3,778  ;  1885,3,962;  r886, 
4,061  ;  1887,  4,005  ;  1888,  4,074  ;  increase  in  1888  over 
1884,  296.  Whole  number  of  members  in  1884,  17,045; 
1888,  17,363  ;  increase,  31S,  or  a  little  less  than  two  per 
cent,  in  four  years. 

In  1884  the  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  numbered  878  ;  in  1888,  920,  or  a  gain  in  four 
years  of  a  little  l^ss  than  five  per  cent.  When  we  con- 
sider the  comparatively  short  time  that  we  have  been  on 
the  field,  and  the  lack  of  increase  from  migration,  the 
five  per  cent,  compares  favorably  with  the  two  per  cent. 
While  the  president  of  the  Waldensian  Committee  tells 
the  Methodist  tourists  to  "give  us  your  money  and 
we  will  show  you  what  can  be  done  with  it,"  the  com- 
parison, though  seemingly  invidious  is  given  in  the  spirit 
of  defense. 

But  even  this  small  percentage  is  not  enough  for  a 
Church  that  is  used  to  greater  results.  True,  this  a  hard 
field  but  not  too  hard  for  God-given  wisdom,  self-sacri- 
fice, and  a  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Seriously,  Meth- 
odism here  in  the  past  has  been  no  more  like  itself  than, 
has  Waldensianism  been  like  Methodism.  A  stranger 
attending  the  services  of  either  denomination  would  not 
have  been  able  to  tell  one  from  the  other,  either  from 
the  form  of  the  service  or  the  interior  of  the  church. 
The  lack  of  the  characteristic  altar-rail,  the  presence  of 
the  stately  box-pulpit,  the  slow  dragging  of  doleful  hymns, 
the  standing  of  the  minister  and  congregation  during; 
prayers,  with  pews  constructed  for  this  feature,  can  be 
seen  in  Methodist  and  Waldensian  churches  alike. 

But  the  form  of  a  service  is  of  little  importance  is  the 
objection.  Not  so.  If  so,  we  can  easily  consent  to  the 
service  of  a  Jewish  synagogue  or  Catholic  cathedral  at  a 
Methodist  camp-meeting.  The  form  of  service  either 
quenches  or  encourages  the  free  expression  of  the  spirit. 
I  am  not  condemning  the  form  of  any  other  denomina- 
tion. I  can  say  that  it  is  out  of  place  in  a  Methodist 
church.  The  trowel  will  do  effective  work  in  the  hand 
of  the  mason  and  so  will  the  saw  in  the  hand  of  the- 
carpenter,  but  a  Calvinistic  service  in  a  Methodist  de- 
nomination is  the  trowel  in  the  hand  of  the  carpenter. 
If  Methodism  is  to  win  Italy  for  Christ  she  must  have  oit 
her  own  armor,  and  her  own  sword  in  her  hand. 
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What  kind  of  Melhodism  is  tticrt' needed  for  Italy  ? 
There  is  bin  one  kind.  It  is  readily  recognized  whcrc- 
ever  it  cxitts.  Ic  must  be  recognizable  here  with  all  ils 
workings,  duutrines,  und  usages.  This  means  nothing 
less  than  insisting  upon  cxpciimental  rcliipon  and  pub> 
lie  testimony  of  the  same.  Class- meetings  and  praycr- 
mcetingtt  must  be  ours  with  ail  their  (■pirLiuai  power. 
Fundamental  doctrines,  such  »s  regeneration,  witness  of 
the  Spirit,  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  Bible  boli- 
oess.  must  be  emphasized. 

"Bui  we  niuKt  hxve  regard  to  the  spirit  and  genius  of 
the  pco|jIc,"  thinks  some  tiiiiid  reader  Certainly:  bin 
not  Ic&s  regard  for  the  spirit  and  power  of  the  word. 
Even  the  ethics  of  the  ([ucslion  nould  ili^mant]  a  wliole- 
soixic  regard  for  the  motive  that  leads  ihe  hand  contain* 
tng  the  mile  to  the  collection-box.  The  Lord  Jesus 
still  sit5  "over  Against  the  treasury  "  and  beholds  "  how 
the  people  cast  money  into  the  treasury."  The  motive 
is  more  powerful  than  the  "  mite."  It  is  for  Christianity 
and  Methodism.  To  disregard  the  taller  would  be  be- 
traying a  lfii*.t.  To  say  that  Meih(idi*m  is  not  adapted 
to  the  genius  of  the  peo])le,  witliutit  giving  it  a  trial,  is  to 
assume  a  haughty  judgment  that  amounts  almost  to 
omniscience. 

What  docs  the    history  of  the   past   say?     Surely  we 

ght  not  to  find  much  cnfroiiragcmcnt  lo  assume  another 
garb  in  the  17,000  members  for  seven  hundred  years 
while  Methodism  can  show  a  result  of  nnilions  in  little 
over  a  century.  Our  last  Conference  finished  a  year 
in  which  the  policy  has  been  lo  build  up  true  Nfuthod- 
isra.  And  application  of  tliii;  policy  has  been  made  to 
three  of  our  churches  at  least,  Fn  one  of  these  the  min- 
ister went  through  "  hard  trials  "  becati.sc  of  his  faithful- 
ness.  He  began  by  kneeling  in  public  prayer.  Two 
of  the  "prominent  members"  immediately  arose,  left 
the  congregation,  and  sent  in  their  resignaliuns.  He 
tried  to  establish  claas-mcclings.  This  was  also  slrcnu- 
outilf  opposed.  Other  resignations  followed.  Still  there 
was  no  varying  from  the  policy.  The  class-meeting  is 
now  the  best  of  the  religious  services.  At  another 
charge  the  minister  held  an  altar-ser^-iee.  With  ."^hort 
but  powerful  exhortation  nine  men  immediately  came 
forward  for  prayers.  One  of  the  evangelistic  ministers 
present  stated  that  he  would  nut  remain  in  the  congre- 
gation if  it  wetc  repeated,  and  othtrs  stated  that  they 
vere  what  the  Italians  call  "scandalised  "by  such  a 
procedure.  What  is  the  result.*  Our  35  churches  le- 
jK»rt  158  converts  for  the  past  year,  but  tii  of  those 
come  from  the  three  churches  spoken  of. 

Still  we  are  told,  "You  nuist  not  try  to  make  Ameri- 
cans of  them."  I  presume  that  no  one  thing  has  been  more 
fiotent  in  the  injury  of  the  cauKe  of  Christ  on  this  field 
than  this  one  sentence.  Real  evangelistic  work  for  the 
salvation  of  souls,  with  the  prayerfulncss  and  enthusiasm 
that  .Americans  are  wont  to  see  this  kind  of  work  done, 
has  ever  been  met  by  this  one  assertion.  I  believe  that 
it«  origin  can  be  traced  to  Satan  himself  for  the  purpose 
of  thwarting  God's  work. 

To  insist  iiiwn  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Bible 


in  a  manner  that  would  indicate  belief  in  them  on  the 
part  of  the  preacher  is  trying  lo  make  .Americans  of  the 
hearers.  To  give  "  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  you  " 
is  lo  make  Americans  of  them.  To  kneel  in  prayer,  to 
sing  a  joyful  hymn,  la  enjoy  religion,  lo  be  positive 
of  conversion,  has  come  in  some  unaccountable  way  to 
be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  make  Americans  of  the 
Italians.  Is  it  because  one  cannot  "be  bora  again" 
without  licing  bom  American  ? 

More  consistent  would  it  be  for  the  Americans  to 
raise  the  crj-  in  .America,  **  Do  not  try  10  make  Italians 
of  Us  I  "  because  the  Catholics  are  trying  lo  capture  our 
land  of  the  free  while  ihcy  receive  direction.s  from  the 
head  of  the  Church  here  at  Rome.  Methodism  is  not 
the  established  church  of  .America.  Catholicism  is  the 
established  church  of  this  country.  Wc  have  about 
lived  down  this  cry  here,  but  wc  still  hear  echoes  of  it 
coming  across  the  ocean.  It  never  greets  our  ears  now 
without  meeting  the  response  of,  "  Get  ihcc  behind  me, 
Satan  ! " 

And  yet  we  are  not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  laws  of 
growth  and  devclojimcnl  have  their  applicaiion  in  the 
progrcssof  missions  as  well  as  in  the  natural  world,  and 
that  it  is  very  prol>able  the  planted  mission  will  not  lake 
on  the  same  garb  as  seen  in  the  home  field.  These  laws 
constantly  .icek  to  conform  the  transplanted  tree  lo  the 
surrounding  conditions.  The  peach  and  apple  here 
are  noticed  a::  possessing  cliaracterisiics  that  distinguish 
them  from  their  sister  species  on  the  other  side  of  tlic 
water.  Still  they  never  lose  their  identity  as  peach  and 
ap|)Ie. 

Fortunately  we  arc  not  responsible  for  these  laws  of 
development.  This  life  power  is  in  the  hand  of  the  all- 
wise  Ruler.  We  arc  responsible  for  ihc  implaniing,  for 
letting  the  sunlight  of  his  counlcnance'shinc  upon  the 
implanted  mission,  for  permitting  the  gracious  dews  of 
heaven's  blessings  to  fall  upon  it,  for  letting  the  Holy 
Spirit  baptiite  it  wiih  life-giving  showers.  Who  will  as- 
sume the  lofly  wisdom  to  say  that,  simply  because  the 
atmosphere  is  a  litlie  different,  "  Nay,  another  plant  is 
needed,  and  I  know  the  species,"  when  this,  also,  must 
come  from  a  foreign  soil  J 

Is  it  not  safe  to  say  that  thai  which  has  lived  among 
the  northern  snows  and  has  ftourished  under  the  tropic 
sun  and  has  liorne  good  fruit  and  much  in  .America, 
England,  Oermnny,  India,  and  Japan,  will  have  a  good 
harvest  here?  In  each  of  these  countries  Meiliudisnt 
has  had  ils  peculiar  characteristic  but  has  never  lost 
its  identity.  Wc  hope  soon  to  say  the  same  for  tliis. 
field. 

Hut  what  fonn  of  Christianity — and  I  have  nothing  i» 
mind  but  spirilu.il  Christianity — would  be  best  .idapied 
to  a  character  such  as  the  Italian  if  we  should  underliikc 
to  search  for  form  ?  Certainly  a  form  most  suited  to  the 
temperament  of  the  people,  is  the  natural  response. 
And  what  is  this?  The  Italian  character  is  one  nf  yisv 
fttintss.  This  is  readily  seen  by  his  life  at  home  and 
upon  the  streets.  To  him  life  is  something  to  enjoy. 
To  this  end  festal  occasions  must  be  many  and  freiiuent. 
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Nothing  is  of  any  value  unless  it  can  produce  happiness. 
This  explains  in  part  the  revolution  of  the  Italian  against 
the  Romish  Church.  The  festal  days  alone  are  the  oc- 
casions which  command  the  general  homage  of  the  faith- 
ful. The  perfunctory  services  and  self-annunciatory 
prayers  to  some  saint  meet  with  no  responsive  joy 
vithin. 

The  result  is  lack  of  faith  in  the  established  church, 
indifferentism,  and  infidelity.  How  we  have  seen  some 
contrite  soul  seeking  relief  before  some  shrine,  with  face 
buried  in  her  hands,  in  a  hidden  corner,  then  rise  and 
carry  her  heavy  heart  away.  It  was  no  face  illuminated 
by  knowledge  of  sins  forgiven.  Clouds  that  were  dark 
when  kneeling  must  have  borne  a  deeper  hue  when 
rising. 

To  such  as  these,  who  have  been  asking  for  "  bread  " 
and  receiving  "  stones,"  must  come  the  cheering  words 
of  the  Gospel,  "  Eat  ye  that  which  is  good  and  let  your 
soul  delight  itself  in  fatness. .  .  .  Ye  shall  go  forth  with 
joy  and  be  led  forth  with  peace,  the  mountains  and  hills 
shall  break  forth  before  you  into  singing,  and  all  the 
trees  of  the  fields  shall  clap  their  hands." 

The  Italian  is  imaginative,  yet  with  his  imagination 
he  is  a  searcher  for  positive  truth.  He  wants  to  know 
in  order  to  believe,  or  at  least  as  a  result  of  belief.  The 
Catholic  Church  has  held  his  mind  and  conscience  long 
enough.  If  salvation  is  his  he  must  experience  it. 
Then,  too,  he  must  be  permitted  to  give  free  vent  to 
his  feelings  in  oral  demonstration.  He  loves  songs  that 
bespeak  the  sentiment  of  the  heart,  and  these  must  be 
sung.  His  disposition  is  bright.  Sunny  Italy  makes 
sunny  Italians. 

But  with  him,  even,  an  experience  cannot  rest  in  song. 
It  must  be  told,  talked  about,  and  declared.  An  Ital- 
ian wants  but  a  subject  and  an  hour  to  make  an  ad- 
dress. The  trait  of  the  ancient  Romans  has  not  yet  left 
him.  He  delights  in  argument  and  oratory.  Words, 
hands,  face,  the  whole  form,  enter  with  equal  earnestness 
into  what  he  has  to  say.  He  is  fiery,  impassionate,  and 
impulsive,  but  so  was  the  Apostle  Peter. 

What,  then,  would  a  Pentecostal  day  do  for  our  Italian 
brother  ?  Consecrate  these  traits  of  character  to  the 
Lord  and  we  have  a  Christian  who  would  enjoy  Method- 
ism with  all  its  original  spirit,  fervor,  and  force.  His 
joyfulness,  song-singing,  and  delight  in  the  realization 
of  religion  would  find  genial  atmosphere  in  the  class- 
meeting.  His  love  of  testimony,  readiness  of  utterance, 
and  warmth  of  spiritual  nature  would  delight  in  the 
freedom  and  religious  fervor  of  a  spiritual  Methodist 
prayer-meeting,  while  his  ability  of  speech-making  and 
proclaiming  a  truth  with  his  whole  soul  would  make  him 
the  grandest  of  local  preachers  to  spread  a  revival  once 
begun  throughout  all  Italy. 

The  earnestness  of  the  Italian  would  like  to  see 
^'Christianity  in  earnest,"  What  is  Methodism  but 
that  ?  To  accomplish  all  this  we  need  but  one  thing 
here — the  induing  of  power  from  on  high.  Will  the 
Church  in  America  go  down  upon  her  knees  for  this 
baptism  upon  Italy? 


Children  of  Italy. 

BY   FANNIE   ROPER   FEL'DGE. 

Travelers  who  visit  the  cities  of  Italy  are  quite  unan- 
imous in  giving  the  most  pleasing  accounts  of  the  beauty 
and  grace  of  the  children,  as  well  as  their  cheerful  in- 
dustry in  the  avocations  suited  to  their  years.  Beautiful 
they  certainly  are,  with  their  well-proportioned  limbs, 
classical  features,  sparkling  eyes,  and  clear,  brunette 
complexions,  despite  the  poverty  and  lack  of  cleanliness 
so  painfully  manifest  among  the  swarms  of  juveniles  that 
roam  about  the  streets,  anfl  crowd  every  thoroughfare. 
There  is  a  native  grace  in  every  movement,  and  a  degree 
of  refinement  that  seems  incomprehensible  in  view  of 
the  poverty  and  unfavoring  surroundings  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  children  of  Italy.  With  their  sweet, 
musical  voices,  and  pretty,  piquant  ways,  they  win  their 
way  to  all  hearts;  while,  at  the  same  moment,  one  can- 
not help  deploring  their  ignorance,  and  the  manifest 
lack  of  the  precious  home  influences  enjoyed  by  the 
majority  of  the  little  ones  of  our  own  dear  land. 

The  children  of  the  cities  learn  early  to  bear  their 
part  in  the  great  struggle  for  a  living,  and  we  find  them 
busied  in  quite  a  variety  of  pursuits.  Some  bring  fresh 
fish,  perhaps  caught  by  their  fathers,  or  fruits  and  veg-' 
etables  from  the  gardens  in  the  vicinity,  and  offer  them 
for  sale  in  the  markets  ;  while  others  maybe  seen  about 
the  arsenals,  or  wherever  carpenters  are  at  work,  busied 
in  gathering  up  the  chips  and  bits  of  wood  ;  or  by  the 
sea-side  picking  up  sticks  that  have  drifted  ashore,  and 
when  their  baskets  are  well  filled  they  take  them  into 
the  heart  of  the  great  city.  There,  in  different  local- 
ities, they  arrange  a  sort  of  liliputian  bazaar,  sitting 
around,  each  with  his  little  stock  of  wood  before  him. 
Laborers  and  the  lower  order  of  citizens  buy  it  of  them, 
to  Burn  in  tripods  for  warming  purposes  or  to  use  in 
their  scanty  kitchens,  where  every  department  is  man- 
aged with  the  utmost  economy,  and  nothing  like  waste 
is  ever  permitted. 

In  one  of  the  charming  books  of  Miss  Edgeworth, 
so  well  known  and  loved  by  all  children,  the  author  thus 
alludes  to  the  varied  occupations  of  the  "little  mer- 
chants "  of  Naples:  "Some  of  the  children  carry  about 
for  sale  the  waters  of  the  sulphurous  wells  that,  in  the 
spring  season,  especially,  are  drunk  in  great  abundance. 
Others  endeavor  to  turn  a  few  pence  by  buying  a  small 
quantity  of  fruit,  of  pressed  honey,  cakes,  or  comfits, 
and  then,  like  little  peddlers,  they  sell  them  to  other 
children,  generally  for  no  more  profit  than  that  the  seller 
may  have  his  own  share  free  of  expense." 

It  is  curious  enough  to  see  how  a  little  lad  whose 
whole  stock  in  trade  consists  of  a  board  and  a  knife,  will 
carry  about  a  water-melon,  or  a  half-roasted  gourd,  col- 
lect a  troup  of  children  around  him,  set  down  his  board, 
and  proceed  to  divide  the  fruit  into  smalt  pieces  among 
the  several  purchasers.  The  buyers  keep  a  sharp  look- 
out, each  for  himself,  to  see  that  he  gets  enough  for  the 
little  copper  coin  he  hands  over  to  the  dealer  with  a 
very  patronizing  air,  and  the  trader  exhibits  equal  cau- 
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tiun  lu  ]>rcvi;ni  the  casualty  of  lieing  chenied  out  of  his 
own  moTsvI. 

But  Italian  children  do  not  spend  all  their  leisure  tim« 

in  trade.     They  are  quite  as  fond  of  play  as  the  little 

opie  of  other  cottntries,  and  [hey  jttnip,  dance,  sing, 

get  up  tableaux  and  masttueiades,  play  ball,  and  tly  kites 

.just  as  other  children  do,  and  they  throw  their  whole 

4ouls  into  their  plays  while  they  afe  at  them. 

When  it  13  remembered,  however,  :h,it  there  arc  men 
n  Italy  who  eatn  but  ievfn  <tnts  a  ilay  (or  fourteen  hours" 
work,  or  only  half  a  cent  an  hour,  that  even  &ki!led 
mechanics  cam  leits  than  a  dollar  per  day,  and  that  the 
entire  support  of  the  household  is  to  be  covered  by  such 
wages,  it  will  be  teadily  «een  that  both  mother  and  chil- 
dren oetrd  to  lend  a  hand,  all  performing  such  labors  as 
they  are  able  ;  and  after  the  needed  time  for  work  and 
school,  eating  and  sleeping,  has  been  deducted,  there  is 
not  very  much  left  for  boys  and  girls  to  devote  to  play. 
But  they  seldom  complain — the  Italian  disposition  is  a 
happy  one — and  the  people  of  this  sunny  land  manage  to 
be  contented  with  tht-ir  surroundings,  and  make  the  best 
of  ever)-  thing. 

Among  the  picaianlest  sounds  heard  on  the  streets  of 
Italian  cities  are  the  songs  of  the   children.     The  Ian- 
age,  so  peculiarly  soft  and  melodious,  is  well  adapted 
music,  and  in  Italy  every  body  sings — the  little  ones, 
I  think,  quite  a&  early  as  they  talk,  and  as  naturally. 

None  of  the  great  denominations  engaged  in  mis.tion 
work  have  been  able  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  schooU 
for  Italian  children  ;  but  within  the  last  decade  the  posi- 
tion of  woman  in  Italy  has  greatly  improved,  and  with 
the  increase  in  knowledge  and  true  piety  of  the  mvihtrs, 
will  surely  come  wiser  instruction  and  better  home  influ- 
ences for  the  little  ones.  The  change  has  been  so  gradual 
that  it  can  be  recognized  only  by  comparing  the  present 
condition  of  Italian  women  and  girls  with  that  of  the 
p*st  ten,  5ftccn,  or  twenty  years. 

The  queen  is  herself  well  educated  and  of  intellectual 
tastes,  setting  a  worthy  example  to  the  ladies  of  her  court; 
and  superior  schools  for  the  education  of  young  girls, 
where  they  receive  instruction  in  all  the  higher  branches 
of  study,  are  no  longer  an  anomaly  in  this  fair  land. 
Many  women  arc  now  teachers,  writers,  clerks,  and 
telegraphers;  and  the  number  of  those  content  to 
spend  their  lives  in  dressing  and  sleeping  is  rapidly 
diminishing. 

This  upward  tendency,  though  by  no  means  universid 
among  the  women  of  Italy,  is  so  evident  as  to  form  a 
marked  feature  of  the  times,  and  is  rife  with  promitic 
aj  regards  the  training  of  the  next  generation. 


(iirotamo  Savonarola. 

Girolamo  Savonarola  was  born  in  Lombardy  in  145?, 
the  third  son  of  a  doctor.  He  had  good  school  advar- 
tiges,  and  cultivated  poetry  and  nxusic  with  success. 
When  he  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age  the  wicked- 
Xiess  and  corruption  of  the  world  aroinid  him  so  weighed 


upon  his  spirits  that  he  retired  to  a  mnnasicry.  Here 
he  formed  liis  ideal  of  a  Christian  manhood,  and  deter- 
mined to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  man  as  well 
as  to  the  service  of  God. 

In  14SJ  Savonarola  was  sent  to  Florence  on  a  preach* 
ing  mission,  but  he  lacked  the  grace  of  orator)-,  and  the 
mi«sion  was  a  failure,  He  determined  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  in  the  way,  and  spoke  in  Genoa,  BreMiia,  and 
other  cities,  to  increasing  numbers  and  with  consider- 
able success. 

He  then  returned  to  Florence,  and  the  first  sermon 
that  he  preached  in  the  church  of  San  Marco  produced 
a  great  effect.  He  spoke  with  great  energy  against  the 
sins  of  societ}-  and  the  corruptions  of  the  people.     His 
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denunciation  of  the  prevailing  vices  and  the  announce- 
ment of  coming  judi;mcni  thrilled,  his  hearers,  and  ihcy 
trembled,  wept,  prayed,  and  many  repented  and  gave 
up  their  sins. 

Afterward  lie  interested  himself  in  the  political  con- 
dition of  the  people,  and  was  prominent  in  the  control 
of  the  short-lived  republic  of  Florence  ;  but  his  influ- 
ence with  the  people  waned.  "  He  endeavored  to  recon- 
cile disobedience  to  the  visible  pope  with  obedience  tn 
the  Catholic  Church.  He  denied  the  charge  of  heresy." 
He  was  tried  for  heresy  and  seditious  teaching,  and  was 
found  guilty,  and  on  May  25,  149S,  he  was  executed  and 
his  body  burned  by  the  executioner,  A  reaction  in  ref- 
erence to  his  character  and  intluence  has  since  taken 
place,  and  in  Florence  are  now  to  be  seen  many  photo- 
graphs, pictures,  and  monuments  commemorating  the 
one  who  is  now  called  the  Hero  of  Florence. 
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Outlook  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
Italy. 

BY  REV,  WM.   BURT,  D.D, 

I  will  not  describe  in  detail  the  work  in  the  whole  dis- 
trict under  my  charge,  which  means  the  whole  Confer- 
ence, but  will  speak  simply  of  the  principal  stations  oc- 
cupied in  the  peninsula,  grouping  about  them  the  smaller 
places.  Rome  is  the  center  of  the  whole  work,  as  it  is 
the  center  and  capital  of  New  Italy.  Rome  is  distinctly 
divided  into  two  parts,  old  and  new.  This  is  true  in 
regard  to  the  ideas  of  the  people  as  well  as  to  the  build- 
ings and  streets.  The  old  is  passing  away  and  the  new 
life  is  continually  manifesting  itself  in  a  multitude  of 
ways.  The  old  aristocracy,  almost  entirely  clerical  be- 
cause created  and  maintained  by  the  papacy,  is  fast 
dying  out  and  must  finally  disappear.  The  young  new 
blood  pants  for  liberty  and  is  bound  to  conquer. 

Would  we  plant  the  Gospel  firmly  and  powerfully  in 
Italy?  Then  we  must  take  a  strong  stand  in  Rome. 
Here  we  have  a  fairly  good  little  church  characterized 
by  the  presence  of  quite  a  number  of  excellent  young 
people.  We  have  lately  established  a  class-meeting 
which  is  well  attended  and  promises  good  results.  In 
September  we  hope  to  open  another  preaching- place  in 
the  new  part  of  the  city,  where  we  can  more  effectively 
carry  on  evangelistic  services.  We  need  in  Rome  a 
thoroughly  equipped  educational  work,  from  the  primary 
department  up  through  what  would  be  equal  to  our 
college  course.  This  is  the  crying  need  of  our  work 
to-day,  I  say  in  Rome,  in  order  that  its  influence  may 
be  felt  in  the  whole  nation.  May  God  speedily  touch 
the  heart  of  some  of  his  noble  stewards  in  order  that 
the  cause  of  Christ  may  triumph  over  the  darkness, 
ignorance,  and  knavery  of  Romanism ! 

Going  south  from  Rome  our  next  station  is  at  Naples, 
the  most  popular  city  of  the  nation.  Here  we  are 
crowded  away  in  a  narrow  back  street  because  we  have 
not  $10,000  with  which  to  buy  a  fine  property  now  for 
sale  on  one  of  the  principal  streets. 

In  spile,  however,  of  our  hidden  location,  the  Lord 
has  given  us  a  few  noble  souls  who  sincerely  trust  Jesus 
and  are  striving  daily  to  serve  him.  While  visiting  the 
city  lately,  and  looking  at  the  teeming  multitudes  of 
people,  I  lifted  my  eyes  to  heaven  and  cried,  "  O  Lord, 
truly  the  harvest  is  great,  but  the  laborers  are  few." 
From  the  little  church  at  Naples  there  are  two  noble 
young  men  in  our  theological  school  at  Florence. 

From  Naples  we  take  the  steamer  for  Palermo,  Sicily. 
Somehow  when  at  Palermo  I  always  feel  nearer  home 
than  from  any  other  point,  perhaps  because  from  here 
there  is  a  direct  line  of  steamers  running  to  New  York, 
and  the  dear  old  flag  is  often  seen  on  the  masts  of  the 
ships  in  the  harbor.  Palermo  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful cities  I  have  ever  seen.  The  inhabitants  are  much 
more  serious  than  those  of  Naples,  and  while  yet  Roman- 
ists a  large  proportion  of  them  are  independent  and 
listen  gladly  to  the  Gospel.  The  Lord  has  opened  a 
wide  door  for  us  in  this  city.     During  the  time  we  have 


been  there  a  little  church  has  been  formed  of  20  mem- 
bers, a  Sunday-school  of  55  children,  and  a  day-schoot 
of  35.  There  is  also  organized  in  connection  with  this 
work  an  active  and  intelligent  young  men's  society.  In 
September  we  shall  move  into  one  of  the  finest  halls  in. 
the  city,  located  on  the  principal  street  and  in  the  very- 
heart  of  the  city.  We  have  bright  hopes  for  this  work 
during  the  next  year.     Pray  for  Palermo  and  for  Sicily. 

Returning  to  Naples  we  take  the  train  to  Foggia, 
which  lies  on  the  road  between  Naples  and  Brindisi.  It 
is  one  of  the  chief  railroad  junctions  in  Italy,  and  the 
center  of  the  great  wheat-growing  district,  and  must  be- 
come of  great  importance  to  our  work  in  the  southern, 
part  of  the  peninsula.  Here  we  have  a  very  interesting 
and  enthusiastic  little  church  that  increases  continually 
in  numbers  and  strength.  If  we  had  in  this  place  a. 
suitable  church  building  our  force  would  be  marvelously 
increased.  There  are  several  places  near  Foggia  that 
entreat  us  to  come.  Some  of  these  are  visited  by  the 
pastor  at  Foggia. 

From  Foggia  we  go  to  Melfi  and  Venosa.  After 
about  one  hour  and  a  half  in  a  very  slow  train  we  take 
an  old  stage-coach  and  ride  for  four  hours  out  into  the 
country  to  the  old  and  interesting  little  town  of  Melfi, 
It  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Vulture,  and  con- 
tains about  13,000  inhabitants.  There  is  yet  remaining 
in  good  condition  an  old  castle  of  the  Norman  sov- 
ereigns. Here  our  services  are  held  in  a  room  given 
for  our  use  by  the  principal  family  of  our  little  church 
in  that  place. 

Five  hours  farther  on  in  the  stage-coach  brings  us  to- 
Venosa,  the  birthplace  and  early  home  of  Horace,  colo- 
nized by  the  Romans  after  the  Samnite  wars,  now  a  small 
town  of  about  8,000  inhabitants.  Here  we  have  a. 
zealous  little  church  of  about  twenty  members.  One  of 
our  best  students  in  the  theological  school  is  from  this^ 
far-away  little  town.  Both  of  these  places  will  become 
very  much  more  important  in  about  a  year  and  a  half^ 
when  the  railroad  now  being  constructed  shall  be  finished. 
As  I  ride  over  these  hills  I  remember  that  only  a  few 
years  ago  every  nook  and  corner  was  infested  with 
brigands.  Travelers  in  the  stage-coach  still  recount  to 
each  other  their  adventures.  These  things  were  in  the 
times  when  the  popes  were  kings,  and  are  of  the  past. 

Returning  to  Foggia  we  take  the  train  via  Ancona  to- 
Forh,  Faenza,  and  Bologna.  At  Forli  and  Faenza  our 
work  has  met  with  but  little  success.  These  cities  are 
in  that  part  of  the  ancient  States  of  the  Church  known 
as  Romagna.  Wherever  the  Church  ruled  there  we  find 
ignorance  and  rebellion  in  the  most  extravagant  forms. 
The  great  mass  of  the  people  are  extremely  ignorant,  and 
in  their  rebellion  against  their  former  popish  tyrants  they 
have  become  anarchists.  In  each  of  these  cities  we 
have  a  little  group  of  believers,  and  we  trust  that  the 
good  leaven  will  leaven  the  whole  lump.  Here  the- 
Government  is  doing  effective  work  through  the  schools  ;. 
hence  there  is  hope  of  a  better  state  of  affairs. 

About  two  hours  in  a  carriage  from  Forli  we  have  » 
work  at  Dovadola,     Though  near  Forli  it  is  in  the  prov- 
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incc  of  Florence.  The  work  was  bc^un  by  liie  liylit  of 
the  Cosp<l  enterin)^  Ihc  heart  of  an  honest  shoemaker 
to  whom  was  given  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament.  For 
years  he  bore  a  faiihful  testimony  alone,  sufTcrlng  perse- 
cution for  the  cause  of  Christ,  Now  our  little  hall  is 
full  of  anxious  listeners,  and  about  twenty  havebelieved 
and  received  the  word  of  life. 

At  Bologna  wc  have  a  fair  property  and  a  good 
nucleus  for  a  prosperous  ehiirrh.  With  consecrated  ef- 
fort we  can  do  much  in  this  old  university  city.  Here 
our  last  Conference  was  held  in  May.  Bishop  Warren 
presiding.  It  was  conceded  by  all  to  be  the  best  session 
of  the  Italy  Conference.  The  Italian  brethren  write 
that  they  can  never  forget  this  session,  and  speaking  of 
Dishop  Warren,  one  of  them  says  ;  *'  He  is  a  model  of 
impartiality,  affability,  and  prudence.  The  great  re- 
sjjcct  which  the  ministers  had  for  him  and  his  words 
was  less  due  to  his  poaiiion  as  president  than  to  the 
love  which  he  inspired  by  his  virtues  of  mind  and  heart." 

We  trust  that  the  result  of  the  session  may  be  felt  for 
the  good  of  the  work  duringthe  whole  year  and  through- 
out the  whole  field. 

Near  Bologna  is  the  interesting  sLiiion  of  Modena. 
Here,  too,  we  could  do  infinitely  more  if  we  had  a  suit- 
able place  of  worship.     In   a  letter  just  received  from 


the  pastor  he  says,  "  k  fine  young  man  of  the  military 
school  has  just  united  with  the  Church  ;  a  shop-keeper 
comes  regularly  and  he  hopes  to  bring  with  him  his 
whole  family.  A  laborer  frequently  comes  who  walks 
about  fourteen  kilomctt;r.<i  to  reach  the  Church,  and  once 
he  brought  his  wife  also.  He  has  no  sjiecinl  instruction 
but  simply  knows  how  to  read  and  write  a  little.  But 
every  Sunday  afternoon  he  gathers  together  six  or  seven 
of  his  friends  under  a  tree  and  reads  to  them  out  of  the 
Bible  and  speaks  to  them  of  Christ." 

In  Ihe  Veneliiin  territory  we  have  stations  at  Venice 
and  Adria,  and  some  good  brethren  at  Arzij^nano  not 
yet  organized  into  a  Cliurch.  At  MiUn  the  Lord  has 
graciovisly  blessed  our  work  during  ihe  |jasl  year.  The 
meetings  are  crowded  with  aiientivc  listeners,  and  many 
have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  An  interest- 
ing feature  is  the  meeting  for  the  workmen  .it  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  half  hour  of  prayer  and  lead- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  before  they  go  forth  to  their  daily 
toil.  This  is  one  of  the  most  imponant  centers  in  Italy 
and  we  long  to  poi^sess  it  for  Christ. 

At  Turin  we  have  a  fine  property,  centrally  located, 
on  which  we  hope  to  see  some  day  a  large  church  build- 
ing. Here  wc  have  an  active  Church.  The  letters  of 
Ihe  new  pastor  arc  full  of  expressions  of  encouragement 
and  hope. 

Beyond  the  Alps,  in  Switgerland,  we  have  the  interest- 
ing work  among  the  It.ilians  ni  Geneva,  Returning  via 
Mount  Cenis  tunnel  wc  repass  Turin.  Between  Turin 
and  Genoa  we  have  three  stations.  Alessandria,  San 
Marzano,  and  Canelli.  At  San  Marzano,  a  small  town 
oil  a  lofty  hill  in  Piedmont,  we  have  a  solid,  progressive, 
and  very  interesting  work. 

.\t  Canelli  we  began  work  last  year  by  the  help  of  a 
few  brethren  who  had  received  the  truth  from  those  at 
San  Mariano,  I  have  juti  received  from  them  the  fol- 
lowing note  written  by  the  pastor  of  San  Mar/ano : 
"The  work  at  Canelli  is  very  encouraging;  Thursday 
night  the  hall  was  full.  The  Lord  has  made  use  of  the 
death  of  good  mother  Manini  (mother  of  the  young 
minister  at  Canelli),  in  order  to  give  life  to  many  in  that 
place  who  were  de.id  in  sin,  for  since  the  day  of  her 
burial  there  has  been  a  continual  revival.  How  much 
good  it  does  one,  and  what  courage  it  gives,  to  sec  the 
blessings  of  the  Lord  Jesus  accompany  the  preaching  of 
his  word." 

At  Genoa  we  have  planted  our  banner,  and  wc  hope 
to  win  through  faith  and  earnest  work.  The  next 
stations  are  Pisa  and  Pontedera.  At  Pisa  the  work  has 
been  slow,  though  not  without  signs  of  progress  and  en. 
cuuragement.  Pontedera  is  a  small  town  on  the  road 
from  Pisa  to  Florence,  Our  chief  interest  at  this  place 
is  in  the  day-school  of  sixty-five  scholar*.  Our  little  chapel 
at  Pontedera  was  built  through  the  genetosily  of  Dr.  J. 
F.  Crouchcr. 

Florence  is  one  of  out  best  stations.  Here,  for  the 
present,  is  located  our  theological  srhnol,  in  which  ren- 
ters our  hope  for  the  future  development  of  this  Italian 
Conference.     Because  of  the  presence  of  the  young  men 
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sludcnls  and  of  llie  jnofc-'^sois  this  church  has  a  great 
advAntage  over  those  in  the  other  cities.  Passing  now 
from  Florence  10  Rome,  instead  of  Uking  the  main  line, 
we  branch  off  at  Tcrontola,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Tiasi- 
nieno,  and  vijit  Perugia  and  Tcrni.  In  the  former  place 
5iir  work  at  first  seemed  verj'  prosperous,  biit  for  the 
past  few  years  has  yirlded  but  little  fniit.  There  is 
hope,  however,  now  of  better  things.  Temi  is  full  of 
workmen  cirptoycd  in  the  government  foiinderies  nnd 
armories  located  in  this  place.  Wc  have  here  a  good 
work  which  will  certainly  prosper.  In  two  hours  from 
Terni  we  reium  to  Rome. 

Behold  thtis  our  district-  With  every  station  we  arc 
in  constant  correspondence.  They  arc  all  visited  four 
times  during  the  year,  except  the  two  extreme  points 
Palermo  and  Geneva,  where  wc  go  two  or  three  times  as. 
circumstances  will  permit.  Other  than  the  regularly 
quarterly  visits,  wc  give  some  weeks  of  special  liibor  to 
some  of  the  places  during  the  winter  season.  As  we 
look  over  the  field  and  think  of  the  opportunities  we 
exclaim,  "Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things?"  O  Lord, 
send  us  men  full  of  tbe  Holy  Ghost,  who  shall  be  able 
lo  lead  this  wonderful  people  back  to  their  primitive 
faith  in  thee !  The  fields  arc  white  and  ready  for  the 
harvest.     Italy  calls  to  heaven  for  help. 

Rome,  June  33,  1890. 


The  Nee<l  of  Higher  Protestaut  £ducation  lu 
Italy. 

BY  EEV.  EVERETT  S.  STACKPOLE,  D.D. 

It  is  now  one  year  and  a  half  since  a  theological 
school  was  csta.bli5hcd  in  Florence,  to  train  up  preachers 
for  the  Italy  Conference.  Of  the  thirty  persons  who 
have  applied  or  been  recommended  for  admission,  after 
the  most  careful  sifting  possible,  thirteen  have  been  ad- 
milted.  Of  this  number  il  has  been  found  necessary  to 
dismiss  eight,  either  for  incompetency  or  general  worth- 
IcssnesE.  One  has  been  prematurely  drawn  out  of  the 
school  and  into  the  Conference  as  a  supply,  where  he  is 
doing  excellent  work  as  an  cvangelisl.  .\nothcr  must 
soon  go  into  the  army  for  two  years,  The  most  serious 
question  for  this  school  is.  Whereshallwc  find  students? 

Perhaps  some  reader  asks.  Where  have  you  found 
them  thus  far?  Well,  one  came  from  amonaslen,-,  and  he 
had  to  go  back  after  a  very  short  time.  Several  were 
out  of  employment,  and  were  willing  to  go  to  a  theolog- 
ical school,  or  anywhere  else,  to  find  a  boarding-pbce 
gratis.  One  preacher  wanted  liis  son  educated  for  the 
ministr)',  though  the  son  had  no  capacity  or  desire  for 
such  a  calling.  Another  came  from  a  family  that  had 
had  preachers  in  it  for  several  generatinns.  It  was 
Thought  that  there  was  not  any  thing  better  for  him  to 
do,  and  faulty  moral  character,  of  course,  is  not  an 
insuperable  objection  ;  but  wc  had  to  dismiss  him.  Two 
came  from  an  industrial  school  of  another  Church,  and 
one  of  them  got  so  tangled  in  love  with  a  worthless  girl 
that  he  could  not  study,  and  soon  revealed  the  deceit- 
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fulness  and  infiolenrc  of  his  nature.  That  branch  had 
to  be  cut  off.  Two  had  a  way  of  stealing,  lying,  and 
swearing  that  we  did  not  quite  like,  and  they  left  us. 
Those  thai  remain  have  come  from  Methodist  families, 
and  have  been  trained  up  in  our  Sunday-schools  and 
churches.  One  is  the  son  of  one  of  our  preachers,  and 
if  we  save  only  him  for  the  ministry  will  be  worth  all 
the  money  and  care  and  prayer  wc  have  spent.  fl 

Perhaps  gome  reader  thinks  we  ought  to  show  a  better 
average,  and  that  there  is  a  lack  of  the  discernment  of 
spirits  among  the  directors  of  this  school.  I  cannot 
read  character  at  a  distance,  though  wc  do  not  have  to 
summer  and  winter  a  young  man  to  find  him  out.  Then, 
too,  wc  have  to  experiment  upon  some  doubtful  material 
for  lack  of  better  offered.  Read  Bishop  Tiiobum's  ac- 
count of  how  he  sifted  one  hundred  applicants  for  the) 
India  Mission  down  to  two,  and  you  will  have  charity' 
for  us.  The  writer  has  passed  through  a  theological 
school  in  America,  and  not  all  who  enter  are  graduated 
with  honor. 

It  may  be  thought  that  wc  can  get  students  who  hare 
been  educated  in  the  government  schools,  as  in  Ger- 
many and  Scandinavia.  Hut  those  are  Protestant  coun. 
tries,  and  there  arc  thousands  of  young  men  who  have  fl 
in  view  ihe  ministry  of  the  State  Church.  Here  the 
gymn.i»ttim  .ind  lyceums  are  under  the  influence  cither 
of  the  Romish  Church  or  of  inAdclity.  No  evangelical  fl 
Church  in  Italy  has  a  gymnasium  or  lyccum  except  the  ™ 
Watdensians.  They  have  up  in  the  valleys  of  Pied- 
mont an  institution  that  combines  the  course  of  study 
of  the  gymnasium  and  lyccum,  and  it  has  about  fifty 
students.  The  Waldensian  Church  has  over  seven  thou- 
sand pupils  in  it«  day-schools,  and  over  thirty  thousand 
adliercnts,  yet  after  lliirly-five  years  of  existence  its 
theological  school  at  Florence  has  only  eight  students. 
Wc  need  more  than  that  number  now,  but  where  shall  we 
find  them — having  no  preparatory  schools,  and  less  than 
nine  hundred  members  of  our  Church,  chiefly  from  the 
poorer  classes  of  society? 

Our  largest  church,  consisting  of  about  one  hundred 
members  and  probationers,  is  at  Florence.  There  is  not 
a  young  man  connected  with  it  that  could  be  considered 
a  possible  candidate  for  the  ministry.  Why,  look  at  ^| 
New  England  with  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  ^ 
Methodists,  and  a  do2«n  preparatory  schools  and  col- 
leges, She  has  one  theological  school,  and  the  great 
majority  of  its  hundred  or  mure  students  come  from 
outside  of  New  England.  A  great  many  young  men 
have  to  be  educated  in  order  to  find  a  preacher. 

Wc  cannot,  like  the  Romish  Church,  gather  up  a  great 
company  of  boys  and  make  ministers  of  them  without 
regard  lo  natural  fitness  and  the  call  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
lUit  we  do  want  schools  where  a  great  company  of  boy* 
and  girls  can  receive  a  Christian  education,  and  be 
trained  up  in  the  love  of  Mcthodisni.  From  such 
schools  we  want  not  only  ministers,  but  men  for  business 
and  the  other  professions.  We  must  educate  somebody 
that  will  have  an  influence  upon  society.  We  can  make 
no  impression    npon   Italy  through    the  ignorant  and 
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'tncndicanl  clashes.  Let  ihc  poor  ant!  ignorant  have  the 
Gospel  preached  unto  Ihem,  but  ]el  us  not  leave  them 
in  poverty  and  ignorance. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  various  evangelical  mis* 
sions  in  \\&\f  to  establish  elementary  schools  for  chil- 
dren,  a&sisting  them  with  food,  elolhing,  text-books,  etc. 
This  is  the  easiest  way  of  f;etling  a  congregation  at  our 
churches.  The  children  in  the  day-schools  also  frequent 
the  Sunday-schools,  and  their  relations  are  also  jnduced 
to  attend  the  services  of  the  church.  Many  of  these 
ichools  are  doing  a  good  work  so  far  as  they  go.  But 
the  children  leave  such  schools  at  an  early  age  and  are 
soon  lost  to  Protestantism. 

What  wc  need  is  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  that  will 
gather  up  the  brightest  and  best  of  such  children,  and 
educate  them  to  he  men  and  women  in  Christ  Jesus.  In 
oiHcr  words,  we  want  a  Conference  seminary  and  a 
Methodist  college.  Then  we  shall  be  in  a  condition 
10  develop  a  theological  school,  .\s  it  is,  we  are  try- 
ing to  build  a  pyramid  by  beginning  at  the  apex  and 
bottom,  and  leaving  out  indcAnitcly  all  the  intervening 
structure- 

What  need  have  we  of  theological  students  ?  Can  we 
not  And  cduciitcd  men  for  our  ministry  in  Italy?  Yea, 
verily,  we  have  found  ihein  in  time  past.  We  can  get 
at  many  ex-priests  .is  we  want.  During  the  past  year 
several  young  priests  have  offered  iheir  services,  if  we 
would  assure  them  of  a  support  before  leaving  the  Rom- 
ish Church.  If  really  converted  they  know  nothing  of 
our  doctrines,  discipline,  and  modes  of  evangelisa- 
tion, especially  the  latter;  and  what  is  more,  ihey  don't 
want  to  learn  them.  While  sontc  have  done  as  good 
work  as  could  be  expected,  many  have  proved  to 
be  uiler  failures.  The  results  have  not  been  mucti 
belter  with  ministers  trained  up  in  Calvinistic  com- 
munions. 

We  want  some  Methodist  preachers,  and  we  never 
shall  get  them  till  we  educate  them.  Wc  reed  at  once 
a  dozen  in  this  Conference.  Untried  men  are  taken  up 
as  supplies,  and  doubtful  men  are  admitted  to  the  Con- 
ference (or  lack  of  belter  material.  Some  one  mi»y  say 
it  would  be  better  to  contract  the  work  and  w.iit  for  the 
right  men,  and  we  agree  in  the  opinion,  if  thereby  only 
we  can  get  the  money  with  which  to  establish  the  schools 
needed. 

Wc  agree  with  an  eminent  friend  in  .America,  who  has 
written  us  that  it  would  have  been  a  great  deal  better  to 
have  spent  the  entire  appropriations  to  this  Mission  for 
the  first  ten  years  in  preparing  some  men  to  found  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Italy,  It  would  be  bet- 
let  ftow,  if  the  money  cannot  be  obtained  otherwise,  to 
close  up  indefinitely  half  our  stations  it)  Italy, and  thereby 
save  from  $15,000  to  $20,000  annually,  with  which  toes. 
tablish  training-schools.  I  believe  as  thoroughly  as  any 
one  in  direct  evangelizaltun,  when  we  have  found  the 
n^ngelitts.  But  there  is  needed  the  three  years' train- 
ing of  the  twelve,  and  then  a  tarrying  in  Jerusalem  for 
the  indoement  of  power. 

Not  only  htrt  are  needed  Italian  preachers  who  are 


trained  in  the  doctrines  and  si>irit  of  Methodism,  but 
they  will  be  needed  in  our  Italian  mission  work  at  home. 
Already  we  have  at  New  York  and  Philadelphia  Italian 
churches  supplied  by  ministers  who  were  formerly  mem- 
bers of  thia  Conference.  At  New  Orleans  we  have 
another  Italian  mission,  and  soon  we  mtist  have  one 
nmong  the  thirty  thousand  Italians  of  Chicago,  and  in 
other  great  cities. 

The  stream  of  emigration  from  this  country  is  turning 
from  South  .America  10  the  United  States.  There  Is  a 
"little  Italy  "  in  the  heart  of  New  York  city  that  must  be 
cared  for.  It  would  be  a  grand  thing  to  transfer  some 
young  men  from  this  Conference  to  America  for  several 
years,  who,  after  learning  our  language  and  imbibing  the 
spirit  of  Methodism,  might  return  to  do  far  better  work 
here  than  they  otherwise  can  do.  In  this  way' our  Ger- 
man and  Scandinavian  >fissions  have  profited  greatly. 
Wc  need  theological  studctits  to  train  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. 

The  gymnasium  and  lyceum,  so  much  needed,  ought 
to  be  established  in  Rome  at  once.  The  Papal  Church 
has  forty-one  seminaries  at  Rome,  and  the  only  school 
supported  by  the  whole  Protestant  world  in  iliat  city  is 
an  elementary  school  for  children  having  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pupils.  The  population  of  Rome  is 
said  lobe  increasing  at  the  rate  of  thirty  thousand  yearly. 
The  city  is  being  rebuilt,  and  the  liberal  clement  of  the 
nation  is  flowing  into  it. 

We  ought  to  establish  such  schools  as  would  command 
the  attention  and  respect  of  the  people.  The  govern- 
ment would  give  us  every  possible  encouragement.  Our 
institution  should  be  built  within  the  walls,  and  right  in 
the  midst  of  the  best  part  of  the  population,  at  what- 
ever cost  for  building  lots.  Let  us  not  make  the  mis- 
take of  going  outside  the  walU  away  from  the  people, 
or  into  some  disreputable  locality  for  the  sake  of  saving 
a  few  thousand  dollars.  Such  penny-wise  policy  is 
pound  foolish  in  the  end. 

We  should  have  an  institution  for  both  boarding  and 
day  scholars,  with  a  good,  respectable  tuition  fee  for 
such  iii  tan  ]>ay  it.  and  free  scholarships  for  others.  Let 
only  the  best  teachers  be  employed,  and  in  a  few  years 
the  institute  would  be  self-supporting.  We  can  get 
the  patronage  of  wealthy  families  as  well  as  the  pri- 
vate schools  that  arc  conducted  solely  for  pecuniary 
gains. 

I  am  not  pleading  for  a  charity  school  now.  In  such 
school  we  cannot  reach  the  families  that  wc  need  to  in- 
fluence. The  whole  Protestant  work  in  Italy  has  been 
managed  too  much  on  the  charity  plan,  and  the  result 
is  that  the  middle  classes  of  society  have  scarcely  been 
touched  by  Protestant  influences.  If  we  offer  them 
something  worth  paying  for,  there  are  those  whoare  will- 
ing to  pay  for  it. 

Du  ring  the  past  year  our  hopes  have  been  awakened  that 
God  had  touched  the  hearts  of  several  wealthy  Chriatians 
in  .America,  and  laid  upon  ihem  a  conviction  respecting 
the  necessity  of  higher  Protestant  education  in  Italy, 
We  are  hoping  and  praying  still.     He  who  will  establish 
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in  Rome  such  nu  institution  as  has  been  hinted  at  in  this 
paper  will  bestow  such  a  blessing  upon  Italj-  as  she  has 
not  yet  received  from  any  of  the  I'rotestant  missions. 
Florence,  Jlaly. 


MethodUui  aud  the  Future  of  Italy. 

Blf  REV.  V.  BARXI. 

The  not  very  brilliant  results  of  the  work  of  evan- 
elixation  in  Ilaly  up  to  the  prest-nl  time  have  caused 
tany,  both  forcitjncra  and  nalivvs,  to  think  that  Italy 
was  not  at  sll  disposed  to  accept  the  Gospel,  and  might 
be  considered  almost  like  another  Chorazin  or  ilethsaida. 
Such  persons  cannot  be  blamed.  In  fact,  x>a^ising  by 
many  reasons  that  might  be  cited  as  the  cause  of  the 
lamentable  result,  let  us  simply  mention  a  few  of  the 
principal  ones. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  in  which  for  so  many 
ccntiirifs  religion  has  been  talked  about  as  in  Italy; 
but  since  the  preachers  or  priests  have  always  denied 
by  ihcir  life  that  which  they  preached,  the  Italians  have 
accustomed  themselves  to  listen  to  these  things  as  fine 
to  be  said,  but  impus«ible  to  be  practiced.  Add  to  this 
the  fact  that  the  priests  had  become  the  most  iin. 
merciful  tyrants  of  the  nation,  and  therefore  objects  of 
hatred,  and  with  them,  of  course,  their  religion,  whieh, 
for  the  most  part,  waH  used  simply  as  a  cloak  to  thi-ir 
tyranny. 

This  naturally  predisposes  unfavorably  the  minds,  of 
the  Italians  against  every  religious  principle.  In  reg.ird 
to  the  evangelital  faidi.  before  iSCo  the  Italians  in  gen- 
eral knew  nothing  except  what  had  been  slanderously 
reported  to  them  by  the  priests,  who  had  studied  well 
to  present  the  picture  in  the  most  repulsive  colors  pos- 
sible to  be  imagined.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
work  of  evangelization  was  begun  in  Italy.  It  was  the 
moment  in  which  the  rcvohition  raged  -ngainsi  the  des- 
IMjtic  tyranny  of  the  priests,  not  the  most  propitious  mo- 
ment for  the  presentation  of  the  (lospel  to  the  people. 

The  great  mistake  w.is  that  this  work  was  at  first  pre- 
sented simply  as  a  reaction  againM  papal  tyranny,  instead 
of  a  pure,  sacred,  and  positive  religion  that  sanctifies 
the  heari  .ind  reconducts  us  to  Cod.  Then,  in  order  to 
gain  numbers,  some  of  these  new  preachers  of  the  Cos* 
pel,  I  do  not  say  all.  proclaimed  to  the  gaping  crowds, 
in  the  name  of  Christ  and  of  his  teachings,  a  species  of 
liberty  that  should  be  termed  licentiousness.  This  fact, 
of  course.  w.is  of  great  adv.inwgc  to  the  priests,  who  pow- 
erfully used  it  against  the  evangelical  religion. 

Then  came  the  represent:ilives  of  the  different  foreign 
missionary  societies  to  the  help  of  the  Italians  in  the 
great  work,  and  not  knowing  the  ground  on  which  they 
walked,  they  trusted  themselves  often  to  quacks  instead 
of  serious,  .ible  men.  Tlicsc,  for  the  mo*l  pari,  added 
to  their  ignorance  a  foolish  pride  worse  than  that  of  the 
priests,  and  a  conduct  not  much  better. 

And  as  if  that  was  not  sufficient  in  order  to  increase 
the  number  of  members  in  the  little  churches  already 


discredited,  often  using  all  means,  not  excluding  the' 
giving  of  money  to  induce  people  to  join  them,  they 
gathered  into  their  churches  all  sorts  of  people  without 
regard  to  character,  so  that  the  Times  asserted  that  Prot- 
estantism in  Italy  served  the  part  of  the  broom  to  gather 
up  the  refuse  of  the  streets.  The  strife  between  the 
denominations,  though  somewhat  hidden,  added  to  the 
foregoing  reasons;  and  others  that  might  be  mentioned 
brought  reproach  upon  the  ministers  and  religion  of  the 
evangelicals,  and  the  Italians  said  it  was  not  worth  while 
to  leave  one  shop  in  order  to  enter  another.  ^m 

To-day  the  stale  of  things  is  very  much  better  in  evcrf^l 
respect.  The  evangelicals  in  general  have  regained  the 
esteem  of  the  people,  and  their  religion,  or  wc  will  say 
our  religion,  is  held  by  many  in  most  acnous  considera- 
tion, Now  we  may  say,  "The  Lord  ha.?  opened  up  a 
broad  field  for  his  workmen,  and  the  harvest  is  tniljr, 
abundant." 

The  greatest  difficulty  for  our  work  to-day  is  that  the' 
Italians,  religiously  speaking,  are  asleep,  which  condition 
Is  not  normal  for  them  as  the  history  of  the  past  cent*^| 
urics  will  attest:  Catholicism  is  not  the  principal  obstacle, 
because  as  a  religion  it  is  no  longer  in  the  hearts  of  Ital- 
ians. The  activity  of  their  civil  and  commercial  life  is 
nut  a  serious  obstacle,  as  some  fear,  because  not  in  its 
nature  contradictory-  to  the  religion  of  Christ.  Atheism, 
materialism,  and  rationalism,  the  open  enemies  of  the 
(lospel,  are  not  deeply  grounded  in  the  Italian  convic- 
tion, but  are  the  result  of  want  of  reScction,  of  b&dH 
morals,  or  the  reaction  against  the  monstrous  form  of 
Chrisiianiiy  held  by  Catholics. 

The  work  now  to  be  done  is  to  awaken  Italians  from 
their  slumber.  Behold,  therefore,  the  work  for  which 
Methodism  is  especially  adapted.  In  the  first  place, 
Methodism,  being  one  of  the  last  to  enter  the  field,  is 
less  contaminated  in  the  esteem  of  the  Italians,  especially 
since  at  first  it  was  not  known  according  to  its  specisl 
characteristics  as  Methodism.  Now  it  may  present  itself  ^H 
to  the  Italians  in  its  own  name.  ^| 

In  the  second  place,  Methodism  is  that  form  which, 
better  than  any  other,  correspond.^  to  the  natural  charac- 
teristics of  Italians.  I  have  said  that  the  religious  sen- 
timent of  the  Italians  was  asleep.  It  is  necessary  to 
.awaken  it,  to  shake  it  from  tlus  slumber  with  a  language  ' 
that  goes  directly  to  the  heart.  H 

Methodism  has  been  denominated  the  artillery  of  the  " 
Christian  .»rniy,  because  it  presents  itself  to  the  sinner 
with  a  force  that  breaks  into  hi's  conscience  and  reveals] 
to  liis  eyes  his  wounds;  and  with  its  irresistible  cry,  call- 
ing him  to  perfection,   it  beats  down  and  destroys  not 
only  the  sin  and  the  p.issions  that  lead  to  it,  but  even  thej 
last  remains  of  the  same. 

The  Italian  steeps,  and  in  order  to  awaken  him  there  j 
is  need  of  fire,  and,  behold,  Methodism  with  its  enthu-l 
siasin  born  of  the  faith  and  purity  of  its  ministry,  or] 
better,  of  the  special  divine  gift,  presents  itself,  with 
words  like  fiery  arrows  th.it  wound  the  hearer  and  leadi 
him  to  the  foot  of  the  cross. 

Up  to  this  timcit  has  been  thought  that  the  workof  cvad-  ! 
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gclization  should  be  carried  on  with  elaborate  and  learned 
discourses,  and  I  do  not  deny  that  these  may  sometimes 
do  good;  but.  gunt-rally  speaking,  these  attract  dimply  the 
attention  and  admiration  of  the  Intellect,  and  dvnot  reach 
th«  heart.  The  message  should  go  directly  to  the  heart, 
lierause  there  is  the  origin  of  evil;  and  especially  Is  this 
true  in  Italy  at  present,  because  generally  we  arc  obliged 
to  speak  to  people  who  arc  not  highly  cultured.  These, 
as  ever)'  one  knows,  yield  the  heart  to  the  intellect  more 
easily  than  they  yield  the  intellect  to  the  heart,  which 
bas  need  lo  be  corrected  in  its  tendencies  and  passions, 
and  irresistibly  drawn  to  the  good. 

I  Iiave  said  enthusiasm,  not  fanaticism,  wbicli,  sub* 
slituling  its  own  opinions  for  the  Crospcl,  makes  the 
fanatic  a  tyrant,  and  renders  him  hateful  and  despicable. 
Fanaticism  would  not  only  make  souls  suspicious,  but 
positively  destroy  ainon^  us  the  possibility  of  evangel- 
iralion..  The  man  who  shuts  himself  up  in  his  own  ideas 
staru  almost  always  from  ignorance  or  pride,  and,  un- 
moved by  any  reason  whatever,  he  imposes  himself  on 
others,  but  never  wins  or  persuade*. 

Italy  is  neither  Chorazin  or  ttethsnida,  but  that  coun- 
trj-  which  in  other  times  God  has  visited,  and  il  has  given 
marvelous  fruits  of  its  faitb;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
immeasurable  wickedness  of  the  popes,  perhaps  even 
to^ay  it  would  be  a  bright  luminary  in  the  Christian 
world,  ir  true  religion  is  dead  in  Italy  to-day,  that  is 
the  fault  of  the  priests  who  murdered  it,  But  to-day, 
ilM>,  as  a  minister  of  religion,  the  priest  himself  is  ignored 
hy  the  Italians,  and  the  pure  and  sound  religion  of  Christ 
will  revive  among  us,  provided  that 

First.  The  preachers  are  not  simply  priests  with 
changed  g.irmcnts. 

Second.  That  the  preaching  be  ditcctly  to  the  heart 
jnd  conscience. 

Third.  That  Methodism  presents  itself  to  the  Italians 
as  now  it  begins  to  do  in  all  the  fullness  of  its  life,  and 
with  its  various  methods  of  evangelization. 

The  work  is  difficult,  and  the  way  long  and  full  of 
ihoms  and  self'sacrificc;  but  I  have  firm  faith  that  Meth- 
odism will  continue  and  even  multiply  its  efforts  and 
energy,  and  one  day  reconduit  Italy,  the  beloved  l.ind  of 
Paul,  to  Christ. 

Another  reason  why  .Methodism  is  well  adapted  for 
presenting  Christianity  to  the  Italians  is  the  frank  tes> 
tiinony  of  personal  experience  of  Christian  life. 

The  Italian,  more  than  any  other,  has  been  compelled 
for  ccDtuhcs,  against  his  own  inclination,  to  hide  the 
■emotions  and  expressions  of  his  own  conscience  in  order 
to  Conform  himself  to  the  one  infallible  pope.  Wicn 
the  religious  sentiment  shnll  again  awaken  in  his  soul 
he  will  rejoice  in  this  sacred  Christian  liberty,  and  speak 
with  rnihiisiasm  of  the  wonderful  things  the  Lord  has 
done  for  his  own  heart  ajid  his  nation.  To-day  this 
kind  of  meetings  are  in  their  infancy,  and  yet  they  have 
already  produced  some  good  fniil.  When  the  first  dif- 
ficulties shall  be  conquLTcd,  and  these  meetings  more 
Jully  devclopeti,  I  am  convinced  that  the  fruit  will  cor- 
ttspond  to  my  predictions. 


America  In  Italy. 

BV   REV.  G.  B.  CATTi;50   PI   BXANCACCIO. 
"  1  will  prulse  tliec,  O  Lord,  amone  ihc  people."     Pul.  108,3, 

A  pleasing  French  writer,  with  the  patriotic  end  in 
view  of  correcting  the  evils  of  his  country,  and  with  the 
earnest  desire  to  describe  the  Christian  virtues,  wrote 
Paris  in  Amrrtta — a  pleasing,  flattering  dream,  full  of 
instruction,  of  truth  and  of  life ;  but  a  dream.  .\ 
dream  because  Faris  will  never  become  America  until 
she  possesses  the  Gospel,  and  she  does  not  know  how  to 
assimilate  it  as  America  has  done.  I  should  note  in 
passing  that  in  Europe,  when  one  speaks  of  modem 
civilization,  of  economical  strength,  of  marvelous  social 
and  political  development,  of  moral  conscientiousness, 
and  of  liberty,  he  intends  lo  speak,  by  common  consent, 
of  North  America. 

One  day,  after  quite  a  serious  illness,  atid  having  read 
the  book  J^aris  in  America,  I  said  to  myself,  "  Who  will 
write  America  in  Italy.'  *"  Turning  in  thought  back  to 
the  war  of  secession  and  to  the  Italian  revolution,  and 
associating  them  together  with  the  announcement  of  the 
glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel,  I  again  reflected,  Paris  in 
Amerita  is  only  a  romance,  while  Ameriea  in  itaiy,  by 
virtue  of  Methodism,  is  history;  history  rich  in  facts, 
and  not  simply  a  ple.asJng  romance  in  words.  The  con- 
trast between  the  words  and  the  facts  is  very  evident. 
Old  Europe  boasts  of  Christian  sentiment  which  she 
does  not  possess— talks  of  peace  and  prepares  for  war. 
The  young  German  Emperor  from  his  lofty  thione  pro- 
claims peace,  while  the  Triissian  Assembly  increase* 
enormously  the  appropriation  for  war. 

Italy  forms  a  part  of  the  peace  alliance,  and  asks  for 
war  purposes  500,000,000  francs.  The  conflict  between 
Prussia  and  England  will  be  inevit.ible  becxuse  of  the 
disputed  interests  in  Asia.  The  actual  condition  of 
affairs  in  Europe  will  certainly  be  changed.  Not  less 
strange  and  evident  is  the  contrast  between  the  Colum- 
bian celebration,  for  which  they  are  preparing  at  Genoa, 
and  the  feverish  activity  with  which  ihey  arc  building 
fortresses,  furnishing  bntterica,  and  launching  into  the 
sea  great  ships  of  war  and  rapid  torpedoes. 

The  more  I  study  and  observe  the  more  I  am  con- 
vinced that  peace,  no  less  than  virtue,  will  ever  be  a  vain 
word  until  the  Prince  of  Peace  shall  reign  supreme. 
Hence  it  is  that  every  good  Italian  will  always  he  com- 
pelled to  exclaim,  like  Brutus,  succumbing  at  Philippi, 
"  0,  miserable  virtue,  you  arc  but  an  empty  word,  and 
I  followed  you  as  if  you  were  something  real !  "  Brutus 
did  not  know  Christ. 

Gavozzi  was  tpittc  original  in  his  character.  One  diiy 
in  conversation  with  Uishop  W — ~  he  said  to  him, 
brust^ucly,  "If  Christopher  Columbus  had  not  discov- 
ered America  you  would  yet  be  all  Indians."  I  would 
have  replied,  "The  Italians  will  become  Indians  if  they 
do  not  receive  the  Gospel."  "The  Gospel  is  the  power 
of  God  unto  salv.xtion  to  every  one  that  believeth." 
Christopher  Columbus  discovered  the  [ndiam^  prai«e  to 
his  mind,  hut  the  word  of  Jeius  has  made  the  .-Vmericans. 
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American  Mctbodistn  has  c iicofflpasscd  Italy  witli 
care  and  solicitude,  has  founded  a  mission,  erected 
churches,  spent  money  with  the  sacrod  and  magnani- 
mous intention  of  jirorlainiing  tlie  good  tidings  and  of 
forming  mighty  barricis  to  the  progress  of  evil. 

She  is  a  light-house  to  the  shipwrecked,  a  glorious 
battle-field  for  the  militant  Christian  anny,  fruitful  germ 
of  ri'demption.  of  liberty,  and  of  life,  and  therefore  has 
rendered  herself  well  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  Italian 
nation. 

But  in  honor  of  the  truth  wc  must  say  that  the  other 
missions  have  done  liliewisc.  .\nKTica  owes  a  debt  to 
Italy,  and  this  debt  she  should  pay  at  Genoa,  erecting 
there  an  evangelical  church  in  commemoration  of  the 
fourth  centennial  of  the  discovery  of  .\mcrica  by  Chris- 
topher Columbus. 

Rapidly,  in  regard  to  the  number  of  monuments,  Italy 
is  becoming  a  vast  necropolis.  A  true  monument  to 
civilization  would  be  a  temple  in  which  \%  faithfully 
preached  the  word  of  Christ.  The  committee  for  the 
coming  celebration  in  honor  of  Columbus  is  making 
plans  for  the  historical  procession,  the  Italian  •American 
Exposition,  the  thcitrical  rep  re  senta  lions,  the  horse- 
races, regatta,,  illuminations,  etc. ;  but  in  all  this  there 
will  nut  be  a  trace  of  America,  of  Columbus,  or  of  his 
work. 

While  an  evangelical  church  erected  by  America  ii» 
memory  of  Columbus  would  be  a  solemn  affirmalion  of 
sympathy,  of  gratitude,  and  of  perpetual  aHecIion,  the 
Christian  spirit  of  America  would  discover  the  idola- 
trous, superstitious,  and  barbarous  Indians  that  occupy 
the  Italian  sail.  The  shade  of  Gavazzi  would  then 
arise  in  order  to  call  upon,  with  his  powerful  voice, 
the  misled,  ruined,  and  corrupt  generation  to  awake. 
Hopocrisy  and  error  have  on  ilieir  side  custom  and  tra- 
dition, pomp  and  splendor.  Idolatry  calls  to  increase 
its  power  the  genius  of  art,  poliiic&,  beneficence,  and 
«choo38. 

To  the  well-disciplined  army  of  priests  is  added  the 
marvelous  organization  of  the  Jesuits  in  yellow  gloves. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Italians  do  not  believe  any  more 
in  words;  they  wish  the  facts  ;  and  it  is  certainly  time 
that  the  immort.il  principles  of  Jesus  of  Naxarclh  be 
iranslaled  in  social,  moral,  and  political  facts.  Chris- 
tianity, having  entered  the  fields  of  history  and  of  ex* 
pcricncc,  mutt  affirm  itself  vigorously  with  factt.  I  do 
not  now  sjjeak  of  the  founding  of  colonieii  of  industrial 
institutes,  which  might  lead  to  a  practical  solution  of  the 
religious  problem  and  of  the  social  question.  This 
would  be  my  pleasing  dream.  I  limit  myself  to  the 
question  of  the  hour  and  appeal  to  the  well-known 
generosity  of  the  American  brctliren  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  project  in  honor  of  Columbus,  The  plan 
of  a  church  in  Cothic  style  is  in  the  possession  of  the 
presiding  elder,  and  he  has  already  gathered  a  little 
0UID.  The  picture  containing  the  prospective  church 
is  at  the  artistic  exposition  in  Piazza  Carlo  Felice, 
Genoa. 

The  Italian  .Annual  Conference   at  its  last  session, 


held  at  Bologna,  recommended  my  proposal  with  the 
following  resolution  :  "The  Italian  Conference,  in  vien*! 
of  the  anniversary  in  honor  of  Christopher  Columbus^ 
beseech  the  honorable  Missionary  Committee  th.it  for 
that  occasion  there  may  arise  in  Genoa   a  Christian 
temple,  a  monument  in  meinor>-  of  the  discover)'  of 
America.     .May  every  American  contribute  generously  | 
to  the  accomplishment  of  this  end,  and  then  he  mayj 
say,  "1  will  praise  thee,  O  Lord,  among  the  people." 
Gtnoa,  Junt  J  3,   1890, 


The  Pope. 

BY   KEV.  P.    TAGLIALATELA, 

By  pope  I  mean  that  distended  and  doleful  figure 
which,  traversing  the  centuries,  slides  from  one  man  1* 
another.  So  that  the  harlot  can  truthfully  sing,  "  I  aa» 
never  a  widow."  Her  husband  is  not  really  Sylvester,. 
Stephen,  or  Zachariah,  but  the  pope,  the  figure  which. 
envelopes  and  buries  them  all,  one  after  another,  and 
passes  on  like  a  shade  or  specter  without  touching  ihc- 
carth. 

[t  is  worthy  of  attention  that  theit  pape's  of  dif^ertnt 
nations,  gcm'uSt  culturf,  ami  Umperament  hitve  a<led  as 
pt^pti  in  a  manner  sa  unijorm  that  thtir  a{H»as  ncMz/fT 
stem  io  bf  those  of  erte pt>pe.  There  ran  be  but  one  ex- 
planation of  this  strange  phenomenon,  and  that  is  that 
the  papacy  has  in  itself  the  power  to  absorb  or  to  as- 
similate itself  to  those  who  happen  for  the  time  to  oc- 
cupy that  position,  and  they  are  reduced  to  about  the 
stale  of  those  possessed  of  spirits  described  in  the  gos- 
pel*. The  unity  of  the  superior  internal  mover  both 
produces  and  explains  the  uniformity  of  the  machines 
or  instruments. 

In  the  long  line  of  popes  there  is  hardly  one  that  has. 
resisted  or  escaped    this  powerful    internal    influence. 
Callixtus  v.,  mean  in   the  eyes  of  Dante,  but  virtuous 
perhaps  In  the  eyes  of  God,  because  of  one  truly  noble 
refusal  by  which  the  ponlilical  mantle  was  treated  and 
thrown  away  as  dung.     The  man  of  tiin,  the  son  of  |>er- 
dition,  is  not,  as  appears,  simply  an  individual,  but  a 
individual  covered  with   a  mask,  and   possessed    of  an 
alien  spirit  that  pricks  him   on  or  tnrns  him   accordin 
to  his  will,     Judas,  after  he  had  taken  the  sop,  was  n 
longer  himself  alone.     He  was  possessed  of  Satan,  who 
spurred  hira  on,  driving  him  first  to  the  consistory,  then 
to  Gethscmanc,  and  then  to  suicide.     In  spite  of  th 
vulgar  matcriaUsm  that  to-day  afflicts  U!>,  the  devil  i: 
not  a  myth,  nor   docs  he   sleep,  but  is  at  work  agiiinsl 
Christ  with    a  genius  and  energy   unsurpassed.     Wh9 
cannot  sec   that   the   papacy   is  the   chief  work  eve 
wrought  out  in  the  brain  of  the  devil  in  his  opposition 
to  Christ,  who  is  the  sublimest  expression  of  the  mind 
and  love  of  God.  our  heavenly  Father.' 

I  find  tiiftJti'ig  thai  has  brou^hl  to  man  iff  many  a- 
sueA  Ir&uhies  at  those  with  which  the  papaey  has  e^preitti 
him. 

Souls  illuminated,  pious,  and  studious  of  the  sac 
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jrcs,  and  wami  in  ihc  faiih  of  Jesns  Christ,  have 
not  succeeded  in  undcrsUnding  the  case  clearly.  One 
cannot  read  the  letters  of  Bridfjet  of  Sweden,  or  of 
Catherine  of  Siena,  without  a  lively  sentiment  of  sur- 
prise and  of  sorrow.  They  appear  like  beautiful  but- 
terflies that  restlessly  fly  nboiit  the  papacy,  which  they 
approach  and  ftcc  from  as  if  attracted  iind  repelled  by 
two  opposing  forces- — that  is,  the  theoretical  papacy 
which  exists  in  (heir  minds,  and  that  of  flesh  and  bones 
which  has  his  seat  ai  .-Vvlgnon  or  the  Vatican. 

It  is  (he  aversion  between  thc»e  two  papacies  that 
creates  and  explains  the  agitation  in  the  faith  and  writ- 
ings of  these  marvelous  women.  They  pray,  conjure, 
threaten,  strike,  submit,  and  rebel.  Their  llicoretical 
pope  is  the  vicar  of  Christ  and  successor  nf  St.  Peter, 
This  is  the  pope  that  pleases  and  attract*  them.  But 
then  their  theoretical  pope  linds  no  resemblance  in  the 
actual  ))Ope,  who  docs  not  conduct  himself  at  all  -as 
Christ  would  w!&h  or  as  St,  Pclcr  would  do.  This  is 
the  pope  which  ofTends  and  repels  them.  Hence  they 
never  yielded  entirely  to  the  papacy  or  rebelled  against 
it  completely,  and  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  to  place 
Ihem — if  with  the  pope  or  against  htm,  if  with  Chrijt  or 
against  him.  They  contradict  Thetnselvcs  and  are  inde- 
finable. Such  is  the  character  of  all  the  Catholic  reform- 
ers who  bow  down  to  the  power  of  the  keys,  while  they 
chastise  without  pity  the  historical  pope  in  whom  they 
tee  their  ideal  betrayed  and  crucified. 

Kor  can  il  be  said  that  unbelievers,  atheists, or  ration- 
alists have  better  understood  the  pontifical  sphinx. 
They  too  have  fallen  into  the  same  error  in  believing 
the  pope  represents  Christ  and  Christianity.  The  con- 
sequence is  different,  since  Ihcy  reject  in  general  Christ 
and  Christianity,  making  ihem  one  with  the  cause  and 
infamy  of  the  papacy.  The  Satan  of  Joshua  Cardiicci 
ts  conceived  on  the  basis  of  such  injustice.  In  pres- 
ence of  the  greatness  of  the  story  of  the  papacy  Rog- 
gero  Borghi  admires  it,  and  aRirms  that  the  Christian 
religious  sentiment  has  found  no  true  rest  or  organiza- 
tion except  in  Catholicism.  .\nd  in  the  writings  of 
Renan  may  be  found  many  points  for  an  able  apology 
of  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  and  especially  of  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  pope.  Yet  these  are  two  powerful  intellects 
that  have  meditated  on  the  gospels,  and  each  printed  a 
life  of  Christ.  The  papacy  is  a  magician  that  bewitches 
and  deceives  all  Catholics  and  in&dcls,  playing  with 
them  as  with  children. 

The  pop^,  wAotTffr  he  may  he,  should  bt  judgtd  as  pope, 
mot  as  poiitician,  warrior,  or  any  thin^  elu. 

Because  what  he  is  or  shows  himself  to  be,  his  splen- 
dor, riches,  supremacy,  and  extended  infiuenee,  all  come 
ftom  the  fact  of  being  pope.  This  is  the  reason  that 
pre«himsuch  prestige  and  that  places  at  his  feet  so 
Urge  a  part  of  the  worid,  and  here,  therefore,  should  be 
concentrated  the  criticism.  To  put  aside  the  papacy  in 
order  simply  lo  judge  and  demolish  the  prince  is  lime 
wasted,  and  was  once  very  perilous,  as  Arnold,  Savo- 
narola, aod  other  generous  souls  proved.  The  serpent 
docs  not  move  until  liis  crest  is  pounded. 


IVhat  is  the  pope  I  The  Catholic  trumpets  proclaim 
the  pope  is  "  in  primis  et  aittc  omnia"  the  vicar  of  Jesus 
Christ  on  earth,  and  the  theologians,  especially  Jesuits, 
tell  us  that  the  pope  is  just  what  Christ  would  be  if  he 
were  on  earth,  nothing  more  or  less. 

In  fact,  the  titles  are  rot  few  or  unpretending :  The 
Sanctity  of  OUT  I-ord,  His  Bieaiedness,  the  Most  Sacred 
Father  of  the  Faithful,  the  Chief  Priest,  the  Infallible, 
the  Chief  Master,  clc.  And  the  pope  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  precisely  what  his  titles  designate 
him  lo  be  ;  he  is  the  God  of  that  Church,  a  pantheistic 
(Jod,  so  that  "  spiritus  intus  alii,  lotam  que  in/itia  per 
aretui  mens  agitat  ntelem." 

In  one  of  his  encyclicals,  " De  praecipius  rivium  tArts- 
tian^rum  officts"  Leo  XIII.  has  defined  the  papacy  pre- 
cisely as  Hildcbrand  had  defined  it.  The  thought  is 
that  the  vital  breath  by  which  the  Catholic  Church  live* 
;ind  moves  is  given  and  preserved  to  it  by  the  pope  in 
all  its  forms  and  functions — religious,  political,  public, 
and  private.  We  have  thousands  of  machines  which 
are  put  in  motion  by  one  connection  touched  by  the 
finger  or  breath  of  one  person.  The  herbs  and  plants 
of  the  field  are  more  fortunate.  They  breathe  freely, 
yield  beautiful  flowers,  and  bring  forth  .abundant  fruit, 
receiving  the  rain  from  the  clouds,  light  ar\d  heat  from 
the  sun,  without  the  intervention  of  nny  vicar. 

The  Catholic  plants  have  no  such  liberty.  Thcymust 
resign  themselves  to  the  gauge  and  saw  of  pontifical 
judgment.  The  word  that  comes  from  God  is  confuted, 
and  for  man  to  receive  it  directly  would  produce  a  ba- 
bel of  confusion,  such  as  succeeds  among  the  Protestant 
sects.  Il  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  as  soon  as  the 
word  comes  forth  from  the  mouth  of  God,  it  passes 
through  that  of  the  pope,  by  whom  it  is  well  masticated 
and  softened,  and  becomes  suitable  pap  for  Catholics  in 
whom  the  word  of  God  would  cause  spasms  and  con- 
vulsions. 

Here  we  see  in  what  sense  the  pope  is  vicar  of  God. 
He  plays  the  part  of  Pepin,  who  dethroned  his  king  and 
put  him  in  a  monastery.  Where  now  is  Christ.*  Irt 
he-iven  and  in  the  consecrated  wafer  !  This  consecrated 
wafer  is  the  most  sacred  sacrament  carried  about  in  the 
procession  of  corpus  Uomirii,  the  eucharist,  the  head  of 
heaven  and  of  angels,  administered  to  the  worthless 
creatures  who  pour  their  sins  into  the  hands  of  their 
confessors  in  order  to  receive  from  them  absolution. 
What  more  do  we  want  ?  Mary  is  conceived  without 
spot,  equal  to  the  God-man  Christ,  co-redecmcr,  as- 
cended soul  and  body  into  heaven,  sung  in  the  litany  as 
Mother  of  God,Mother  of  IJivinc  Mercy,  Tower  of  David, 
Gate  of  Heaven,  and  Morning  Star.  Refuge  for  Sinners, 
Queen  of  the  Patriarchs,  Apostles,  Angels,  and  all  Saints, 
Masticated  and  softened  in  Ihc  mouth  of  the  pope 
Christianity  is  converted  little  by  little  into  Catholicism, 
to  which  belongs  the  iincnvicd  glory  to  have  repro- 
duced in  the  world  scribes  and  Pharisees  who  pursued 
to  Calvary  and  there  crucified  the  spotless  Lamb  of 
God. 

When  it  pleased  Heaven  that  I  should  come  out  ea.- 
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tirely  from  Romanism  and  enter  fully  into  a  Christian 
experience  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  /  came  from  the  bottom 
4>f  a  damp  and  dark  cavern  forth  into  the  open  air  and  to 
ihe  warm  light  of  the  sun.  I  tremble  now  when  I  think 
of  the  abyss  in  which  I  was  buried,  and,  lifting  my  heart 
to  heaven,  I  thank  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  by  his  right 
arm  saved  me.  I  know  the  methods  which  he  adopted 
in  my  case,  as  every  soul  must  know  in  which  has  been 
wrought  the  miracle  of  conversion.  I  was  on  the  left 
bank  of  a  very  long  and  deep  valley,  and  I  saw  on  the 
opposite  bank  Christ,  who  looked  at  me.  He  disappeared, 
and,  frightened,  I  cried  out  toward  heaven,  "O  Lord, 
is  it  a  fact  that  a  deep  valley  separates  me  from  thee? 
And  I  have  not  the  wings  to  fly  over  it  though  I  would 
desire  to  do  so.  Draw  thou  me  to  thy  side  by  the  way 
which  thou  knowest,  and  which  I  as  yet  do  not  know." 
He  indicated  to  me  the  way  and  I  quickly  passed  over 
and  am  with  him.  That  left  bank  is  Romanism  and 
the  right  Christianity,  and  between  the  two  is  a  deep 
valley  which  cannot  be  crossed  with  merely  the  figure 
of  the  boat  and  ring  of  the  fisherman.  It  is  the  vicar  of 
Christ,  the  pope,  that  has  dug  out  and  digs  continually 
this  valley,  establishing  new  dogmas  and  sending  forth 
new  encyclicals,  which  have  as  much  to  do  with  the  net 
of  Peter  as  the  reign  of  Caligula  has  to  do  with  the 
kingdom  of  Christ. 

As  Christianity  shines  in  all  its  brilliancy  from  the  per- 
son of  Christ,  so  Catholicism  is  best  seen  at  its  own  center, 
ihe  papacy.  Yet,  better,  I  would  say  the  papacy  has  spun 
Catholicism  as  the  spider  spins  and  extends  his  insidious 
web.  It  is  vain  you  break  the  web  without  killing  the 
spider;  not  the  man  but  the  papacy,  the  vicar,  the  power 
of  the  keys.  Strange  thing  !  the  truly  formidable  pope 
is  not  in  the  New  Testament,  not  in  history,  nor  in  the 
Vatican,  but  in  the  sickly  fancy  of  Catholics,  and  in  the 
weak  imagination  of  some  slow  Protestants. 

The  papacy  has  practically  vanished  in  Italy.  Not, 
however,  by  the  power  of  the  gospel,  but  by  the  religious 
indifference  which  includes  Catholics  and  infidels  alike. 
Certain  it  is  that  there  are  yet  Catholics  in  Italy,  but  they 
are  such  according  to  their  own  ideas,  and  not  accord- 
ing to  those  of  the  pope.  Priests  and  monks,  because 
Italians,  breathe  the  same  air  and  are  equally  indiffer- 
ent. The  power  of  the  keys  to  open  and  shut  the 
door  of  the  kingdom,  very  real  in  Christ,  in  any  other 
than  Christ  becomes  the  most  audacious  impostor  in 
the  world. 

That  which  shuts  and  locks  the  gate  of  heaven  is  sin; 
hence  no  one  can  open  it  who  is  not  able  first  to  destroy 
sin.  To  destroy  sin  there  is  need  of  something  beside 
the  golden  key  of  Leo  XIII.  and  the  absolution  of  a 
monk.  Christ  alone  has  conquered  sin  in  his  agony  on 
ihe  cross.  Believing  in  Christ  and  becoming  crucified 
-with  him  we  are  freed  from  sin,  and  then  the  door  opens 
to  us  and  we  enter.  Not  believing,  we  remain  chained 
and  shut  out  forever.  Such  is  the  plan  of  God.  To 
introduce  in  the  design  of  God's  mercy  the  sinister 
figure  of  the  pope  is  the  same  as  to  introduce  Beelzebub 
into  the  eternal  tabernacles  of  God. 


The  Jesuits. 

BY    KEY.  WILLIAM    ARMSTRONG. 

Pope  Pius  IX.,  after  1848,  was  wholly  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jesuits,  who  shaped  his  course  spiritually  and  politic- 
ally. To  them  we  owe  the  dogma  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  of  the  Virgin,  in  1854,  and  the  more  impor- 
tant dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility,  in  1870.  The  former 
being  thought  of  little  importance  fell  dead  upon  the 
Church,  except  as  it  increased  Mariolatry,  which  already 
had  assumed  great  proportions  ;  but  the  latter  was  such 
a  mighty  step  toward  the  summit  of  all  power  by  the 
popedom  that  it  produced  a  schism,  and  would  have 
shaken  the  whole  Church  had  it  not  been  that  the 
bishops,  being  the  mere  creatures  of  the  pope,  in  virtue 
of  his  appointing  and  removing  power,  swallowed  their 
consciences  and  submitted. 

All  this  time  the  work  of  the  Jesuits  was  private  and 
indirect.  The  world  was  not  ripe  for  their  restoration 
to  full  privileges,  and  even  Pius  IX.  dared  not  act 
against  its  general  convictions.  The  present  pope, 
Leo  XIII.,  is  one  of  the  most  politic  rulers  that  have 
ever  worn  the  tiara.  Seldom  does  he  make  a  miss- 
move.  He  is  ready  to  give  up  something  for  the  pres- 
ent that  he  may  get  part  of  what  he  wants.  His  worldly 
wisdom  is  ably  displayed  in  Germany,  France,  China, 
Kussia,  and  the  United  States.  He  sees  clearly,  what 
many  also  see,  that  the  full  restoratioii  of  the  Jesuits 
will  increase  their  power  and  make  them  more  active 
workers  in  the  interest  of  the  Roman  See ;  hence  the 
recent  decree. 

Two  men,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
coming  upon  the  stage  of  action,  have  done  more  to 
mold  and  shape  the  history  of  Christendom  than  any  of 
its  kings  or  warriors.  The  name  of  the  first  was  Martin 
Luther,  and  the  second  Ignatius  Loyola.  The  former 
was  the  head  and  center  of  the  great  Reformation  which 
restored  to  the  world  primitive  Christianity,  and  broke 
the  fetters  that  had  bound  the  human  mind  for  a  thou- 
sand years.  The  latter,  by  his  system  and  wonderful  or- 
ganization, broke  the  tide  of  progress  in  that  Reforma- 
tion, which,  after  wresting  from  the  papacy  half  of  its 
dominions,  suffered  a  reaction  in  the  next  century 
through  the  agency  of  the  Jesuits,  which  for  a  time 
threatened  its  extinction. 

Ignatius  Loyola  was  a  brave  soldier.  When  his  mind 
during  sickness  was  fired  by  reading  the  lives  of  the 
saints  he  formed  the  plan  of  building  up  a  spiritual 
society  on  military  principles,  and  so  the  Jesuits  be- 
came the  new  praetorian  guards  of  Rome.  The  rules  of 
this  society  made  it  a  mighty  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
pope,  and  well  has  it  been  used  for  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  created.  Its  members,  in  addition  to  the 
vow  of  poverty,  made  also  a  vow  of  passive  obedience, 
and  became  as  much  a  part  of  the  machine  as  a  soldier 
in  any  army.  A  moment's  thought  will  reveal  the 
mighty  power  given  by  this.  The  first  virtue  of  a  sol- 
dier is  obedience — a  virtue  that  he  must  exercise  at  the 
expense  of  his  individuality  ;  for  without  it  there  is  no 
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ann)-,  lut  only  a  loose  aggregate  of  power  that  cannot 
be  used  to  the  best  advantage.  This  passive  obedience 
enables  the  pope,  by  a  word  to  the  general  of  the  order 
at  Rome,  to  set  thousands  of  able  and  active  men  at 
work  doing  his  will,  while  the  secrecy  of  the  order  shuts 
oiii  the  rest  of  Ihe  world  from  knowing  it  or  even  under- 
standing the  end  aimed  at. 

What  [  mean  by  passive  obedience  is  an  obedience 
that  shuts  out  all  exercise  of  conscience,  all  interests  of 
self,  all  interests  of  others,  whether  of  nations,  Jndividu- 
alsi,  or  dearest  friends,  and  shuts  up  the  person  toablind 
obedience  to  the  dictates  of  the  superior,  who  in  liis 
turn  is  in  Ihe  same  way  submissive  to  his  superior, 
Even  the  intellect  is  bound  by  il.  for  while  in  general 
the  individual  may  lie  left  to  study  the  best  way  by 
which  he  can  execute  the  command,  the  mode  of  action 
and  details  are  often  included  in  the  inKinictions.  Wilh 
such  an  organization,  wielded  by  one  great  politic  mind, 
Ihc  wonder  is  that  its  success  has  been  so  limited  and 
its  failures  so  many. 

The  training  of  its  members  is  another  source  of 
power.  There  are  :  \,  The  Postuiatcs, •Kh<i  arc  only  kept 
a  short  lime  on  tri.il  until  they  arc  admitted,  a.  ^'imca. 
These  are  engaged  for  two  years  in  spiritual  exercises, 
mcdiiatinn,  ascetic  rending  and  practices,  and  a  course 
of  disciplinary  training.  3.  SfA^>iattUs,  who  have  passed 
through  the  novitiate.  These  are  eiiher  studying  or 
leaching  in  the  various  schools.  4,  Coadjutors,  spiritual 
and  temporal.  5.  Projcsied.  These  have  passed  through 
the  preparatorj"  stages,  extending  to  ten  or  more  years, 
and  are  ready  to  be  tntnistcd  ivith  the  most  difficult 
work.  Such  an  organization  and  such  training  must 
produce  mighty  results. 

The  i.Tsk  that  the  Jesuits  undertook  was  to  bring  the 
world  to  the  feci  of  the  pope,  To  this  end  they  became 
the  missioiiarics  of  Rome,  seeking  over  the  world  for 
opportunities  to  lead  heathen  or  heretic  into  the  fold 
of  the  Church, 

Among  their  great  works  were  their  first  missions  in 
the  EasL  The  missionaries  were  ted  by  Francis  Xavier, 
one  of  the  three  founders  of  the  order,  and  latterly  a 
canonized  siiint.  These  tnishions  met  with  great  suc- 
cess, especially  in  India^  Malacca,  and  Japan.  The  doc- 
trines, practices,  and  ritual  of  Rome  were  so  like  those 
cf  heathenism — for' Romanism  is  only  Chrinlianizcd 
paganism — that  it  was  easy  for  the  natives  of  these 
countries  to  transfer  their  allegiance  from  the  one  to 
the  other.  Rome  is  always  accommodating  to  its  hea- 
then converts,  and  winks  at  much  of  hcathcnistn  re- 
maining, provided  the  full  authority  of  the  pope  is 
admitted.  That  these  Jesuit  missionaries  acted  on  this 
principle  is  evident  from  the  fact  recorded  of  Xavier 
baptising  10,000  in  a  single  month.  This  stands  in 
marked  contrast  to  Protestarl  missions,  or  those  of  the 
tiiljr  Church,  when  converts  from  heathenism  under- 
went A  period  of  probation  under  the  name  of  Catechu- 
men; but  il  carried  out  the  principal  object  of  the  pope, 
and  partially  made  up  fi>r  the  defection  in  northern 
Earope. 


Rome  can  be  nothing  tf  it  is  not  a  political  power.  It 
is  not  satisfied  to  govern  men  in  spiritual  things.  Al- 
though its  action  is  now  modified  by  a  genera!  advance- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  people  in  political  freedom  it  is 
unchanged,  and  acts  politically  with  all  its  Eorcc  in  every 
country  where  it  exists.  The  Jesuits,  as  the  passive 
serv.iuts  of  the  pope,  have,  with  great  and  concentrated 
energy,  carried  out  this  aim ;  and  by  carrying  it  to  the 
extreme  have  mined  every  mission  that  they  have 
planted.  The  intrigues  of  the  missionaries  in  China 
and  Japan  led  to  their  expulsion,  and  the  isolation  o{i 
these  countries,  especially  Japan,  for  over  200  yeara, 
while  the  crude  and  partial  conversionK  in  India  melted 
away  under  a  reaction. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  their  extensive  missions  in 
North  and  South  America,  The  self-sacrifice  and 
heroism  displayed  excites  onr  admiration.  It  looked 
like  the  frenzy  of  early  Mohammedanism,  with  more  of 
patience  and  craft  added.  They  swarraed  over  the 
New  World,  they  took  possession  of  every  part  in  the 
name  of  the  pope,  they  braved  disease,  hardship,  and 
death,  they  seemed  cvcry-whcrc  to  succeed ;  but  after 
300  years  of  toil  and  sacrilicc  there  is  scarcely  a  vestigel 
of  their  great  establishments  remaining.  The  Roman 
Catholic  states  of  Mexico  and  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica have  driven  them  out,  and  the  only  resting-place' 
that  they  have  in  the  New  World,  once  so  full  of 
promise,  is  in  this  same  heretical  United  States,  their 
greatest  rival  in  the  tictd  of  missions,  their  watchful  fo«i 
.ind  ncutraliter  of  their  work. — Norihtnt  Chriitian 
Advocate. 

Tliu  Mpthodlst  F.pt»iro|)al  (linrcli  in  Apulia. 

»V    PKOMitaoK   CONSTANTINO   TOLLIS, 

Foggia,  with  forty-two  thousand  inhahitanis,  the  chief 
military  station  of  the  province,  and  almost  the  tenter 
of  the  vast  region  of  Apulia,  is  one  of  the  fields  of  evan- 
gelistic labor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
South  Italy.  The  minister  sent  there,  looking  about 
him,  is  impressed  by  two  opposite  feelings:  Joy  and 
grief.  By  joy  because  of  the  immense  harvest  that 
stands  before  him  and  invites  him,  and  by  grief  because 
he  perceives  the  field  brisiling  with  grave  difficulties. 

The  people  arc  not  frozen  with  the  cold  mind  of  in- 
riifference,  if  we  omit  a  very  small  class,  but,  on  the 
coi>ir.ary,  arc  very  tenacious  of  the  religious  senti- 
ment, pushed  even  to  the  most  exaggerated  fanaticism. 
If  this  on  Ihe  one  hand  consoles,  because  it  reduces 
the  question  to  a  simple  modification  of  ideas,  on  the 
other  hard  it  is  a  sotircc  of  grief  because  all  the  errors 
and  horrors,  speculative  and  practical,  of  the  most  cxag-j 
gcrated  Roman  paganism  are  the  blood  and  life  of  theil 
religion.  Woe  to  him  who  would  attempt  directly  to 
affront  their  fcticism,  more  gross  than  that  of  the  Chi- 
nese or  Hindus ;  he  would  be  treated  ns  a  renegade- 
atheist,  or  even  worse.  Then  that  which  renders  the 
undertaking  even  more  difficult  is  the  most  gro^s  and 
stupid  ignorance  of  the  people  accompanied  witli  the 
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basest  Jrnraorulity,  which  ihey  think  ihcy  can  very  easily 
reconcile  with  their  form  of  Christianily. 

I  will  narrate  one  thing  among  a.  hundred  which  well 
characterizes  sind  represents  this  people.  A  Tl-w  miles 
from  the  city  there  is  a  grove  or  woodland  in  the 
midat  there  is  a  IJUlc  temple  built  around  a  tree  in  the 
trunk  of  which  there  is  an  antique  image  of  Mary,  called 
The  CrowQcd. 

Here  in  the  month  of  May  caravans  come  every  day 
from  all  parts  of  the  province  (as  the  Mohammedan  goes  to 
Mecca),  each  caravan  composed  of  at  least  a  hundred 
persons,  walking  with  bare  heads  and  bare  feet.  They 
enter  the  temple  on  their  knees,  and,  prostrate,  they  drag 
their  tongues  along  the  floor,  coloring  the  pavement  with 
blood.  Arriving  rear  the  image  they  clamorously  im- 
plore for  mercy  with  lliesc  words  :  "  Ugly  face,  black 
face,  be  gracious  to  me."  In  order  to  make  their  prayers 
more  eflicacious  they  strike  the  image,  crying  "  (>raii.i, 
Maria."  Wc  ourselves  saw  a  few  days  ago  a  poor 
mother,  with  her  child  born  deaf  and  dumb,  kneeling 
near  the  image  and  striking  her  naked  bre.^st  with  large 
stones,  so  that  we,  looking  on,  were  frightened,  be- 
lieving that  she  would  certainly  drop  dead  under  the 
blow*. 

How  sliall  we  practically  and  efficaciously  succeed  in 
leading  this  people  tu  the  true  Christian  conception  of 
the  Gospel — the  religion  of  truth,  of  love,  and  of  spiritual 
life  ? 

This  is  the  question  wc  asked  when  a  year  ago  we 
were  sent  here.  With  well  forged  polemics  shall  we 
contend  against  their  superstition  ?  Thus  did  my  prede- 
cessor with  zeal  and  courage;  but  his  experience  laitghi 
us  that  this  plan  not  only  did  not  give  the  proportion- 
ately good  results,  but  alienated  many,  provoked  oppo- 
sition and  reaction  so  as  to  almost  put  in  peril  our 
existence  in  the  field. 

Wc  therefore  first  proposed  to  gain  the  sympathy  and 
esteem  of  the  ]>eop]e  and  expose  their  gross  ignorance, 
the  principal  c.iusc  of  their  error.  To  obtain  this  end 
wc  began  preaching  Christ  only,  and  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  blessings  which  come  to  us  through  him,  with- 
out entering  into  sharp  controversy.  This  procured  the 
result  that  wc  were  looked  upon  with  eyes  less  severe 
and  almost  kind,  and  they  said  one  to  the  other,  "  He 
speaks  well  because  he  speaks  only  of  Christ." 

Wc  have  opened  an  evening  school  for  workmen. 
which  now  numbers  forty-five  scholars.  This  procured 
the  sympathy  of  the  working  people,  and  is  an  indirect 
means  of  education  and  preparation  for  the  church.  In 
all  this  work  wc  have  been  helped,  guided,  and  encour- 
aged by  our  presiding  elder.  The  priests  understand 
what  wc  intend  to  do,  and  by  every  underh,inded  means 
try  to  put  obstacles  in  our  way;  but  calmly  and  prudently 
we  have  eluded  their  artful  ways,  and  by  meant  of  these 
pupils  we  are  removing  prejudices. 

In  order  to  attract  the  educated  young  men  of  the 
upper  class  of  society  we  have  opened  in  our  house  a 
free  class  in  philosophy,  Wc  began  with  three  and  now 
have  nine  cultured  young  men.     Besides  the  sympathy 


and  esteem  which  this  creates  for  us  in  the  cut1ure<l 
class  these  young  men  are  withdrawn  from  atheistic^ 
views,  for  which  the  present  tendency  of  philosophy  itk 
Italy  prepares  them,  to  be  instructed  in  a  true  Christian 
philosophy.  One  of  them  has  already  become  a  decided 
Christian. 

This  method,  though  longer,  gives  hope  of  a  broader, 
more  solid,  and  more  practical  success  to  our  work. 
Nevertheless  one  other  thing  we  believe  to  be  absolutely- 
indispensable,  and  we  cherish  the  hope — may  we  not 
say  the  certainty  > — that  the  Missionary  Society  will  soon 
provide  it;  that  is.  a  church  building.  Wc  do  not  wish 
here  to  write  an  article  to  demonstrate  this  need,  nor  to 
repeat  the  reasons  already  made  plain  to  Bishops  Foss 
and  Warren ;  but  simply  say  that  wc  sincerely  believe 
that  our  work  at  Fogjjia,  with  a  building  of  its  own  and 
supported  by  schools,  would  soon  produce  abundant  fruit. 
May  the  Lord  grant  our  ardent  desires  ! 


Tito  Hetho<ll9t  EpUcoiinl  Disston  in  Bulgaria. 

Rev.  D.  C.  ChaJlis,  Acting  Superintendent  of  the  Bul- 
garia Mission,  writes  of  the  annua]  meeting,  held  in  May 
last,  as  follows: 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Bulgaria  mission,  held  in 
Sistof,  May  8-ia,  was  of  more  than  usual  interest.  Five 
men  received  ordination  as  deacons.  Four  of  thera  are 
graduates  of  our  theological  school  and  arc  succcssfut 
workers.  The  persecvutons  that  have  distinguished  the 
past  year  have  mostly  failed  in  their  object,  and  in 
some  instances  have  resulted  advantageously  to  our 
work. 

The  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  our  genial  presiding 
bishop— Warren— have  re  moved  most  of  the  discouraging 
impressions  produced  by  the  discussion  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Committee,  Thirteen  probationers, 
and  twelve  full  members  have  been  added  since  last 
November.  While  it  was  thought  best  to  "abandon" 
certain  small  places  that  had  not  as  yet  been  really 
occupied,  it  \va3  insisted  that  we  hold  such  pLices  as 
rievna,  Tirnov.a,  and  Shumla,  which  we  org.inized,  and 
growing  societies  must  be  strcngiliened  by  the  purcha.sc 
of  real  estate.  Eligible  building  lots  are  being  rapidly 
bought  up,  extensive  improvements  are  being  made  in 
streets  and  public  building.s,  and  prices  are  rapidly- 
rising,  in  some  instances  fifty  per  cent,  within  the  past 
year. 

It  was  decided  to  visit  Silistria  more  frequently,  since 
our  book-sellers  have  gathered  a  little  society  in  that 
place,and  to  send  a  preacher  to  Tultcha,  where  wc  did 
much  work  many  years  ago  and  where  in  1870  we  aban- 
doned twenty  full  members  to  the  prosclytinjj  zeal  of  the 
Baptist  colporteurs  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  S»^fl 
i:iety.  .A  remnant  still  remains,  and  the  other  society  has 
proved  incapable  of  caring  for  the  field.  "  Much  water" 
has  proved  no  antidote  for  drunkenness  where  the  Spirit 
i<>  not  honored. 

Sufficient  American  re-enforccmenls  are  called  for 
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that  some  one  may  be  free  to  attend  to  the  work  of 
superintcndcncy.  The  failing  health  of  Brother  Ladd 
makes  it  necessary  thai  he  !.hould  go  to  America.  Tliis 
temoval  neceasitaleg  imporcaiu  changes  in  the  apijoint- 
ments.  D.  C.  Challis  goes  to  Sistof  to  take  charge  of 
the  district  and  circuit  with  general  oversight  of  the 
school,  while  Hrother  S.  Thoinoff  will  devote  his  whnle 
lime  to  teaching  and  editing  our  publications.  Brother 
Econoraoff  goes  to  Loficha  as  presiding  «ld<.r  and 
teacher  in  the  giiU'  school. 

The  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  is  asked  to 
open  a  primary  school  in  Varna.  U  tlicrcnogood  friend 
of  missions  who  would  like  to  assunae  thesupporl  of  one 
or  more  of  our  primary  schools?  A  Imilding  is  very 
much    needed    for   our   primary    school  in    Kustchuk  ; 


the  scieniific  high->chool  course.  There  is  also  a  pri- 
mary school  of  22  pupils  from  the  city.  Both  schools 
are  under  the  inspection  of  the  City  School  Inspector, 
and  ihc  couric  of  study  is  approved  by  the  Com* 
missioncis  of  Education.  The  course  of  study  li  for  sis 
years,  taking  mathematics  through  trigonometr)-,  natural 
science,  histnry,  philosophy,  and  literature.  All  the 
course  is  appropriately  religious.  The  students  hold  a 
cl.iss-meeting  and  prayer-meeting  of  their  own, 

The  Woman's  Foreign  Misiionary  Society  has  a  girls' 
school  at  l.nftcha,  fourteen  hours  south-west ;  value, 
S4.500.  There  are  50  pupils,  34  being  boarding  pupiU 
and  1 6  day  pupils.  The  teacher  of  the  primary*  depart- 
ment,;! native,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Girls"  Kigh  School, 
and  converses  casilyin  four  different  languages.     Many 
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also  a  hall  for  preaching  and.  a  little  later,  teaching  in 
Sclvi. 

A  life  of  Christ,  life  of  Paul,C.uizoi's  History  e>f  Civ- 
iiitation,  and  some  of  Tolstoi's  parables  ate  to  be  printed 
as  soon  as  possible.  .\  Church  history  is  nearly  ready, 
Also  second  edition  of  the  ULscipltne  and  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
r«j.  Part  31.  A  text  book  on  temperance  will  be  pre- 
pared during  the  year. 

Bishop  Warren,  who  presided  at  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing, and  has  been  visiting  the  most  important  stations, 
•riles: 

]n  Sistof  we  have  on  the  square  a  church,  and  a  the- 
ological school  fifty-two  feet  square,  and  back  of  this  is  a 
dortoilorf.  A  parsonage  adjoins  the  church.  The 
whole  property  is  worth  §14.000,  The  whole  number  of 
students  this  year  is  42;  average  attendance,  39. 

Of  these  30  are  in  the  theological  course  and  13  in 


applicants  are  refused  for  want  of  room.  In  the  boarding 
school  every  girl  is  alTcctiociiitely  and  earnestly  con- 
versed with  alone  every  week  on  personal  religion,  and 
likes  it.  The  principal  "  counts  all  work  a  failure  that 
is  not  religious."  In  spile  of  severe  sickness  last  term 
six  were  received  on  probation,  This  school  has  given 
four  Christian  women  as  heads  of  the  families  of  our 
native  preachers.  They  would  backslide  else.  The 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  has  primary  schools 
at  Rustchuk,  10  pupils ;  Hotanza,  93 ;  Sistof,  93 ;  and 
Orchania,  10. 

It  was  my  great  pleasure  to  welcome  into  the  order  of 
deacons  five  young  men  previously  elected  into  full 
membership  in  their  respective  C'onferenres,  mostly  in 
the  Detroit,  An  American  who  examined  them  said 
that  in  their  studies  they  averaged  higher  than  similar 
classes  in  America.     In  a  single  study  I  remember  that 
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All  stood  above  ninety-seven.  Four  of  them  arc  ihc  early 
graduates  uf  our  theological  school  licr«. 

In  ihc  iheolofiical  school  buildini;  is  thff  Book  Concern. 
Thfre  is  a  press  for  which  Bishop  Malhilieu  obtained 
JSoo.aiid  %\<ao  more  was  added  here.  The  outfit  of  type, 
i-tc,  cost  $1,500.  There  is  a  list  of  two  hundred  [jubli- 
cations,  all  the  «'ay  from  a  I'rang  card  with  a  Scri|)iure 
vtTSc  for  half  a  cent  to  PUKrim'i  Progress  and  tiic  Bible 
.'M)Qut  two  and  a  half  mun  are  in  the  field  to  sell  books 
and  talk  the  new  life.  In  this  work  ten  thousand  miles 
have  been  traveled.  In  the  summer  .1  do/:en  sHidencs 
arc  out  two  months  selling  books.  Sold  last  year  750 
Bibles,  8,e>oo  tracts,  1,000  of  minion  press  looks.  Our 
pre»s  agency  and  that  of  the  American  Mission  south  of 
the  Balkans  sell  each  otiKr*)' books  with  muiual  cordLality. 
The  American  Bible  Society  makes  a  grant  of  $1,000  a 
yearin  Bibles,  theeostfortheaniountBold  being  reliirned. 

Our  Di.wiplinc  is  nearly  through  the  press.  One  stu- 
dent was  converted  while  reading  the  co|»y  to  set  type. 
Five  students  work  as  much  as  their  other  duties  allow 
in  the  prinling-onicc.  One  pays  his  way  by  making 
elegant  iron  fence  at  a  forge  in  the  rear,  Wc  need 
$1,000  for  a  manual  training-scliool.  The  boys  could 
earn  enough  to  pay  schooling  and  become  master  me- 
chanics. 

Tulcha,  in  Russia,  after  being  abandoned  by  us  since 
1870,  and  given  over  to  faction  and  proselyting,  has  this 
ye.ir  sent  a  reiiuest  that  we  come  back  to  our  own  and 
care  for  it.  Seed  that  survives  such  treatment  must  have 
a  divine  vitality. 

'I'he  Cunfeience  gain  in  membership  for  the  year  is 
a8  full  menibcrs  and  19  probationers. 

This  Mistiion  began  just  about  ten  years  ago.  There 
arc  those  who  claim  that  we  have  bei-n  here  since  A.  I), 
862.  when  Methodius  was  missionary  to  this  people.  If 
so,  there  have  been  great  interregna.  Our  missionaries 
first  came  to  stay  in  1879  after  the  Turko-Rus.sian  war. 
We  bought  our  first  property  in  1S81  for  $^,000,  one  fifih 
of  the  amotint  being  raised  here.  We  have  since  ac- 
quired property  in  Rustchuk,$8,ODO  ;  Loftcha,  $j,ooo  ; 
Varna,  33-000 ;  Orehania,  $7*°  '<  Selvi,  $-400,  the  friends 
there  raising  one  half  and  promising  the  n-^t — in  all  $18. 
100.  Before  the  war  the  conquest  of  this  country  was 
organized  on  the  assumption  of  fl  thirty-days"  campaign, 
"  head-quarters  in  the  saddle."  It  is  a  great  pity  we  dirt 
not  secure  property  after  the  war.  The  Turks  were 
leaving  and  lyoperiy  was  incredibly  cheap.  It  has  now 
advanced  in  many  places  four  hundred  per  cent.  We 
need  property  in  four  more  places  at  once.  All  ouc 
schools  were  closed  by  the  authorities  in  i88j,  and  re- 
mained so  for  nine  months. 

Ill  regard  to  the  work  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  one  half  of  the  nation  I  see  no  reason  to  dis- 
pute the  s.tatcment  of  one  of  the  wisest  men  in  the 
Mission  of  the  American  Board  south  of  the  Balkans, 
who  spent  the  entire  time  of  our  last  session  in  most 
loving  communion  with  ws  :  "Considering  the  amount 
of  men,  time,  and  means  put  into  this  Mission,  il  has  h.ad 
a  larger  success  than  ours," 
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It  is  now  nearly  nineteen  years  since  the  whole  BibU 
was  published  for  the  first  time  in  Ihc  spoken  language* 
of  the  Bulgarian  people.  A  thousand  years  before 
Methodius  and  Cyril,  the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel 
to  the  Bulgarians,  gave  them  the  Scriptures  in  theirthen 
spoken  language,  the  Slavic.  As  early  in  this  century 
as  ifl?8  two  Bulgarians  translated  and  published  the 
four  gospels  in  Bulgarian.  In  1S40  appeared  the  first 
edition  of  the  whole  New  Testament  in  this  language. 
The  literary  labor  was  performed  by  a  Bulgarian,  and  it 
was  published  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  About  this  time  the  agent  of  ihissor.iely 
at  Smyrna  requested  the  now  venerable  Dr.  Riggs  to 
revise  this  first  edition.  His  critical  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  original  and  his  ripe  scholarship  have 
made  his  services  most  valuable  in  all  such  work.  He 
has  spent  years,  and  with  the  best  native  help,  in  per- 
fecting the  present  translation  of  the  Bible.  Seven  edi- 
tions of  the  New  Testament  were  successively  primed 
and  circulated  by  the  Bible  Society.  The  large  octavo 
edition  of  the  whole  Bible,  whirh  appeared  in  187c,  is  just 
exhausted;  a  smaller  edition  w.is  published  about  the 
same  time,  and  now  the  American  Bible  Society  is  printing 
a  pocket  edition,  for  which  many  are  eagerly  waiting. 

The  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  Bulgaria  has  for 
many  years  pa»t  been  such  as  to  encourage  those  wim 
are  interested  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  this  people. 
The  usual  method  of  distribution  h  s  been  through  s.ilcs 
by  colporteurs  and  from  depositories  at  the  pritjcipal 
centers.  But  five  years  ago.  during  the  Servo-Bulgarian 
War,  the  Bible  societies  allowed  us  to  donate  to  the  sol- 
diers portions  of  the  Scriptures,  .is  the  New  Testament, 
the  Psalms,  the  gospel  of  .Matthew,  and  the  gospel  of 
Luke.  In  this  region  nearly  10,000  copies  of  portions 
of  the  Hible  were  thus  put  into  i.irtulalion,  and  similar 
work  was  done  in  olhcr  parts  of  the  field.  Since  then 
wc  have  been  trying  to  keep  up  this  colportagc  work  in 
the  army,  as  well  as  .iinnng  all  other  classes  of  the  peo- 
ple. These  thoroughly  and  broadly  Christian  efforts 
have  been  approved  and  favored  by  many  in  authority. 
Wc  have  been  encouraged  in  the  work. 

But  last  May  circulars  were  issued  from  the  ministry 
of  juslMC  directing  that  the  Scriptures  and  our  other 
Looks  should  not  be  allowed  in  the  prisons,  and  from 
the  ministry  of  war  that  the  "Protestant"  Scriptures 
should  not  be  allowed  to  be  circulated  in  the  army.  Of 
course  wc  claim  that  they  arc  not  "  Protestant,"  and  the 
people  virtually  have  no  other.  This  translation  has 
been  very  acccplable  from  the  first  to  clergy  and  laity. 
One  of  the  saddest  features  of  this  affair  is  that  ilic  re- 
strictions issuing  from  these  ministers  are  based  upon 
the  request  of  Ihc  exarch,  the  head  of  the  Bulgarian 
church.  For  his  sake  I  am  glad  to  say,  from  another 
view  I  greatly  regret  saying,  that  we  believe  the  ultimate 
source  ol  this  opposition  lobe  in  Russia's  spite  towaid 
Bulgaria,  and  her  unwillingness  that  Bulgaria  should 
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ccivc  even  the  Wcssi'ngs  of  an  open  Bible  from  other 
lands  and  without  her  consent.  Kiissia  is  pcrnislenlly 
working  lo  accomplitih  religious  and  political  endx 
through  the  Bulgarian  clergy. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  number  of  the  leading  Bul- 
garian papers,  not  from  any  special  interest  in  religious 
qiicsiions,  have  condemned  this  action  of  the  exarch 
and  the  government  uflicials.  And  this  opposition  to 
the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  has  called  «ut  much 
discussion  in  private  and  in  public,  from  the  pulpit  and 
in  the  press,  in  their  support.  We  believe  the  result 
will  be  a  better  understnnding  of  them,  a  truer  devotion 

,tO  them,  more  benefit  from  ihcm. 

Meanwhile  these  are  critical  times.     Most  of  the  peo- 

"plc  arc  much  more  interested  in  political  thnn  in  relig- 
ious questions.  The  seeds  of  infidelity  have  been  sown 
throiighoiil  the  counlTj',  und  not  a  few  of  liic  instructors 
in  the  schools  arc  responsible  for  it.  Moral  earnestness 
and  courage  are  sadly  lacking,  Will  not  all  who  love 
and  honor  the  Bible  unite  with  us  in  prayinj;  that  it  may 
have  free  course  in  Bulgaria,  and  that  it  may  here  ac- 
complish that  for  which  God  has  given  it  to  men  ? — The 
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t Pluck  was  the  son  of  a  poor  Bulgarian  shepherd — 
fc,  ui  American  boy,  as  one  would  imagine  from  his 
tD6.  I  called  him  Pluck  because  it  was  so  cliaracler- 
irtic  of  the  boy,  and  because  I  could  not  recall  the  Bul- 
garian name  Dr.  Hamlin  gave  liim.  A  tittle  hut  in  Bul- 
garia, made  of  mud  and  stones,  was  Pluck's  home,  and 
his  father  was  so  poor  that  he  could  hardly  get  food 
enough  for  his  large  family.  Their  clothes  cost  little, 
ai  ihcy  all  wore  sheep-skins,  made  up  with  the  wool 
outside.  Just  imagine  how  funny  a  Rock  of  two-legjcd 
sheep  would  look !  Pluck  was  a  bright,  ambitious  boy, 
with  n  great  desire  for  study.  And,  when  he  heard  of 
Robert  College,  at  Constantinople,  he  dcierniincd  to  go 
there.  So  he  told  his  father  one  day,  when  they  were 
away  together  tending  sheep,  that  he  had  decided  to  go 
to  college.  The  poor  shejjhcrd  looked  at  his  son  in 
amaiement,  and  said  : 

"You  can't  go  to  college.  It's  all  I  can  do  to  feed 
you  children.     1  can't  give  you  a  plaster." 

"I  don't  want  a  piaster,"  Pluck  replied,  "but  I  do 
want  to  go  lo  college." 

"  Besides,"  the  shepherd  continued,  "you  can't  go  to 
college  in  shccp-skins," 

But  Pluck  had  m.ide  up  his  mind;  and  he  went — in 
sbeep-skins  and  without  a  piaster.  It  was  a  weary 
tnircb  of  150  miles  lo  Constantinople,  but  the  boy  w^s 
irtlling  to  do  any  thing  for  an  education.  He  found 
kind  friends  all  along  the  w.-iy.  who  j-ave  him  food  and 
shelter  at  night.  So  Thick  trudjted  sturdily  on  day 
after  day  until  he  reached  Constantinople.  As  he  was 
not  one  to  let  the  grass  grow  under  hi*  feet  he  soon 
found  his  way  to  the  college,  went  into  the  kitchen,  and 
ired  for  the  president. 


Pluck  a.skcd  for  work,  but  the  president  kindly  told 
him  there  was  none,  and  he  must  go  away,  "  U,  no," 
Pluck  said,  "  I  can*l  do  that.  I  didn't  come  here  to  go 
away."  When  the  president  insisted.  Pluck's  answer 
was  the  same — "  I  didn't  come  here  to  go  away." 

He  had  no  idea  of  giving  up.  "  The  king  of  France, 
with  forty  thousand  men,  went  up  a  hill  and  so  came 
down  again  ;  "  but  it  was  no  part  of  Pluck's  plan  to  go 
marching  home  again.  And  three  hours  later  the  pres- 
ident saw  him  in  the  yard  patiently  waiting. 

Some  of  the  Mudents  advised  Pluck  lo  see  Professor 
Long.  "He  knows  all  about  you  Bulgarian  fellows." 
The  professor,  like  the  president,  said  there  wjj  no 
work  for  him,  and  he  h»d  better  go  away.  But  Pluck 
bravely  atuck  lo  his  text — "  I  didn't  come  here  to  go 
away." 

The  boy's  courage  and  perseverance  pleased  the  pro- 
fessor so  much  that  he  urged  the  president  to  give  Pluck 
a  trial.  So  it  wa*  decided  that  he  should  take  care  of 
the  fires.  That  meant  rnrrying  wood,  and  a  great  deal 
of  it,  up  three  or  four  (lights  of  stairs,  taking  away  (he 
ashes,  and  keeping  all  the  things  ticat  and  in  order. 

The  president  thought  he  would  soon  get  tired  of 
such  hard  work.  Rut  a  boy  who  h.id  waited  150  niile& 
for  the  sake  of  an  education,  and  was  not  ashamed  toi 
go  to  college  in  sheep-skins  and  without  a  piaster,  wouUl 
not  be  easily  discouraged. 

After  a  few  days,  as  Pluck  showed  no  signs  of 
"weakening,"  the  president  went  to  him,  and  said: 
"  My  poor  boy,  you  cannot  stay  here  this  winter.  This 
room  is  not  comfortable,  and  I  have  no  other  to  give 
you  " 

"  O,  I'm  perfectly  satisfied,"  Pluck  replied.  "  It's  the 
best  room  I  e*-er  had  in  my  life.  1  didn't  come  here  lo 
go  away." 

.  Evidently  there  waa  no  gelling  lid  of  Pluck,  and  he 
was  allowed  to  stay. 

After  he  gained  this  point  lie  settled  down  to  business* 
and  asked  some  of  the  Htudcnts  to  help  him  with  his 
lessons  in  the  evening.  They  formed  a  syndicate  of  six. 
That  was  good  old  Dr.  Hamlin's  way — so  none  of  the- 
boys  found  it  a  burden  lo  help  PIui  k  one  evening  in  X 
week.  It  was  a  success  on  both  sides.  The  boys  were 
patient  and  kind  ;  and  Pluck  was  at;  painstaking  and 
]iersevering  in  his  lessons  as  in  other  things,  so  that  he 
made  great  progress. 

After  some  weeks  he  asked  lo  be  examined  to  enter 
the  preparatory  class. 

"  Do  you  expect,"  asked  the  president,  "  to  compete 
with  those  boys  who  have  many  weeks'  start  of  you  ^ 
.\nd,*' he  continued,  "you  can't  go  to  class  in  kheep- 
>kin».     All  the  boys  would  cry  '  baa.'  " 

"Yes,  sir,  I  know,"  Pluck  said  ;  "but  the  boya  have 
promised  10  help  me  out.  One  will  give  me  a  coat,  an* 
other  a  pair  of  trousers,  and  so  on." 

Nothing  could  keep  back  a  boy  like  that,  who  over- 
came nil  the  obstacles  in  his  way. 

After  the  examination  the  president  said  to  Professor 
Long : 
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"  Can  that  boy  get  intu  that  class  ?" 

"Yes."  was  the  reply  :  "but  that  class  can't  get  into 
that  boy." 

It  WS8  not  all  plain  sailing  yei.  Although  Pluck  had 
passed  the  exam i nation,  he  had  no  money;  and  the 
rules  of  the  college  required  each  student  to  pay  $100 
a  year.  That  was  a  <}i]estion  in  mathematics  that  pu2- 
xled  the  good  president. 

"I  wiah,"  said  Professor  Long,  "that  the  college 
■would  hire  Pluck  to  help  mo  in  the  laboratory,  and  give 
him  $100  a  year.  He  has  proved  himself  very  dcfl  and 
neat  in  helping  mc  ihcrc,  and  it  would  give  him  much 
more  time  for  other  things," 

Pluck  became  the  professor's  assistant,  and  was  per- 
fectly delighted  with  his  good  fortune.  But  where  was 
the  oihcr$ioo  coming  from  ? 

President  Washburn  sent  an  accouDC  of  Pluck's 
poverty  and  great  desire  for  an  education  to  Dr.  Ham- 
lin, the  ex-president  of  Robert  College,  who  was  in 
Amoricx  The  doctor  told  the  story  to  a  friend  one 
day,  and  she  was  so  much  interested  that  she  said  : 

"I  would  like  to  give  the  other  ^loo." 

And  that's  ihc  way  Pluck  gained  the  wish  of  his 
heart. 

He  proved  the  truth  of  the  old  saying  that  "where 
there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way  ;  "  bul  his  way  was  so 
hedged  in  that  no  boy  without  a  strong  will  and  great 
perseverance  would  have  found  it. 

Of  course,  such  a  boy  would  succeed.  To-day  Phick 
is  head-master  of  one  of  the  schools  in  his  Qvxi  tountry. 
— Frank  M.  Lorinf^,  in  Ittdefett-ient, 
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Koleda  was  one  of  the  old  Bulgarian  deities — the  god 
of  winter,  and  represeniative  of  the  household  penates. 
The  ancient  Bulgarians  believed  he  descended  from 
heaven  each  year,  and  was  born  of  the  Golden  Mother 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  men  to  do  right  by  keeping 
alive  "the  spirit  of  the  good  ;"  thai. after  spending  sornc 
lime  on  earth  instructing  the  people,  he  again  ascended 
to  his  ihrone  by  means  of  the  sour  cherry-tree,  which, 
for  that  reason,  is  venerated.  In  those  times  the  Kul- 
garians  celebrated  December  25  as  a  great  holiday  in 
honor  of  this  god,  offering  sacrifices  of  pigs,  etc.,  to 
Koleda,  and  it  is  still  customary  among  the  village  folk 
10  kill  the  iiigs  a  day  or  two  before  that  time,  and  all  the 
common  people  continue  to  celebrate  Christ's  birth  under 
Ihe  name  of "  Koleda"  instead  of  "  Christmas." 

After  the  Bulgarians  were  Christianized  many  of  their 
customs  were  simply  modified  to  suit  Christian  ideas, 
but  some  of  the  legends  ,^nd  names  still  remained  and 
many  old  customs  are  slill  kept  up.  especially  among  the 
peasantry  and  the  more  uneducated.  The  evening  be- 
fore Christmas  a  large,  flatj  wheatcn  cake,  stamped  witli 
the  impress  of  an  anchor,  is  baked  in  the  broad,  open  fire- 
place.    When  it  is  done  the  gudenun  of  the  house  and 


his  wife  take  hold  of  it  each  at  one  end  and  pull,  when 
it  breaks  the  one  holding  the  largest  piece  in  his  hand 
will  live  the  greater  number  of  days  in  the  land.  This 
loaf  is  used  at  the  evening  meal.  Kx.  the&Jime  time  they 
boil  wheal  sweetened  with  molasses  made  from  grajics. 
When  finished  the  father  of  the  family  throws  a  great 
wooden  spoonful  of  this  mixture  up  the  chimney  ;  if  he 
succeeds  in  throwing  it  away  out  at  the  top  of  the 
chimney  then  he  is  sure  of  an  abundant  wheat  crop 
and  plenty  of  grapes. 

On  that  night  an  immense  blazing  tree  stump  fills  the 
great  fire-place,  for  St.  Nick  is  expected  to  peep  down 
the  chimney,  not  to  leave  presents  (in  Bulgaria  New  Year 
is  the  gift  season)  but  to  see  if  they  have  a  great  (ire,  a 
light  room,  a  nicely  dressed  pig  on  its  pointed  stick  be- 
hind the  door;  if  he  sec  all  this  he  leaves  prosperity  with 
that  family  for  the  coming  year.  That  night  the  family 
scarcely  sleep,  but  lie  along  on  rugs  before  the  fire  to  be 
in  readiness  for  the  village  waits,  which  are  expected  in 
the  night-watches.  A  Utrge  company, of  singers,  with 
bagpipes,  the  national  musical  instrument,  go  from  place 
to  place  serenading.  Their  songs  all  begin  by  bidding 
the  host  "arise"  to  list  lo  their  melodies.  One  song  has 
it  that  the  Mother  of  God  lie*  and  dreams  that  she  sees 
a  wonderful  tree  grown  in  God's  paradise — the  trunk  of 
gold  and  branches  of  silver.  After  awaking  she  meets 
the  prophet  Elijah,  and  addresses  him  :  "  Praise  to  thee, 
thou  chief  of  the  prophets,  canst  explain  to  me  my 
dream  ? "  And  he  replies :  "  Praise  to  thee,  thou 
mother  of  God,  I  am  chief  of  the  prophets,  and  1  can 
your  dream  explain.  The  golden  tree  is  the  young  God, 
and  the  pure  branches  are  his  sainis,  because  arc  not 
the  saints  united  with  God,  and  do  tliey  not  abide  in  him 
even  .is  the  branches?" 

There  arc  also  lays  for  the  shepherds,  and  for  the  bap- 
tism of  the  young  God.  His  mother  had  first  met  Saint 
Nicholas,  whom  she  implored  to  baptize  the  child,  but 
he  referred  her  to  John,  baying  :  "  For  has  he  npt  baptized 
heaven  and  earth?"  \\.  last  she  finds  John,  who  per- 
forms the  rite,  rejoicing  her  heart. 

These  singers  expect  in  return  iwime  entertainment  in 
the  wciyof  fresh  pork  and  wtne.  Then  the  family  arise, 
and  so  long  as  the  bright  light  from  the  great  tree  root 
lasts  there  is  great  drinking,  singing,  and  telling  of  stories. 
— Cumberland  Prtsbyierian. 


Protet«tantttim  in  France. 
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Looking  over  a  Protestant  church  map  of  Franco,  one 
sees  that  the  work  of  evangelieation  is  carried  on  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The  Presby- 
terian Reformed  Church,  which  is  one  of  the  Churches  of 
France,  divides  the  map  into  a  thousand  parishes,  whose 
ministers  are  paid  by  the  state.  But  these  are  not 
all  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand. 

Looking  more  closely  at  the  map,  one  sees  varic 
signs   and  crosses    and    flags     scattered   every-wher 
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These  arc  to  designate  llie  8lation»  of  ihc  niinicrrous 
sociciics  whir.li  have  come  to  the  nid  of  the  Church  in 
evangelizing  F" ranee.  'I'heir  work  is  to  prt-ach  to  those 
who  hav«  never  heard  the  (lospel ;  to  gather  Kcaitered 
Prntcstanis  together  and  form  churches  ;  abo  to  work 
among  the  Catholics.  So  great  is  the  dcnire  for  Prot- 
^«itant  teaching,  and  %o  ra|)id  the  growth  throughoul 
rancc.  that  all  the  societies  which  have  l>ecn  formed 
for  its  evangelization  cannot  fill  the  vaeancics.  The 
map  marks  many  phift-s  wiihom  ministers — foriy-seven 
vacancies  In  thi;  Reformed  Chtirch  alone. 

There  arc  three  principal  societies:  Soci^tc  Ccntralc, 
fro(«3tantc  U'Evangilization,  and  Union  des  Eglises 
£vang^Iiqiie«  libres  de  !•  ranee.  The  third  and  oldest  is 
ihe  Soti^l^    EvangiJUqiie  dc  France;   it  is  purely  undc- 

ininftlional.  and  was  founded  in  1833.     Each  society 

self-supporting.     There  is  also  much  work  done  by 

L- American  MacAll  A^aotiation  and  the  .Methodist  and 
Baptist  Churches. 

1  will  try  and  give  some  idea  of  the  work  done  for 
rotCNtantitim  in  the  large  cities.  To  name  all  of  the  organ- 
ised societies  now  operating  in  Paris  would  be  impossi- 
ble; but  a  faint  idea  of  the  compleienesn  and  inimenKity 
•of  the  work  now  going  on  can  be  formed  by  the  follow- 
ing list :  There  arc  llibic  societies,  tract  societies,  and  so- 
-cteties  for  the  promotion  of  the  circulation  of  Protestant 
books  in  the  public  libraries.  There  is  a  work  of  evan- 
|clii3tion  among  the  sailors,  carried  un  by  M.  H.  Cook, 
with  the  boats  Myttfy  and  Hgfald  of  Mfrty.  There  is 
ii  society  to  work  among  shop-girls,  another  for  young 
wash-women,  another  for  coachmen,  and  one  for  priests 
who  have  left  the  Catholic  Church.  There  arc  lemper- 
.ance  societies  which  have  restaurants  where  food  of  a 
luperior  quality  at  low  prices  is  supplied,  no  wine,  but 
excellent  tea  and  coffee.     In  this  way  work-people,  who 

e  accustomed  to  take  so  little  food  and  so  much  poor 
inc,  arc  enticed  to  fnrm  good  h-ibits.    There  are  homes 

r  vorkinnmcn  and  for  working-girls  who  have  eni- 
'tpbymcnt ;  there  arc  homes  for  those  out  of  work  ;  also 
societies  to  find  employment  for  them.  There  are  day 
homes  for  young  children  whose  parents  are  at  work  ; 
.there  arc  homes  for  children  whose  [larcnts  are  in  the 
Jiotpital  or  in  prison.  There  are  societies  for  working 
among  women  and  men  in  prison,  and  another  to  assist 
them  when  dischart;cd.  There  arc  atores  where  the  poor 
■can  buy  at  wholesale  rates;  there  are  savings-banks  for 
them  ;  there  are  homes  at  the  sea-shore  and  in  the  coun- 
try for  the  delicate  to  spend  some  lime  every  summer. 
Add  to  this  Protestant  schools,  lecturei  in  pleasant 
looms,  Bible  readings,  charitable  associations  for  every 
want,  asylums  for  every  age  and  infirmity,  and  we  can 
■only  have  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  vast  work  carried  on 
by  Protestants  tn  Paris. 

A  minister  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  was  much 
encouraged  because  Catholics  seemed  to  hear  eagerly 
tlic  word  of  God.  He  said  sometimes  half  the  congrc- 
jilion  on  Sundays  was  made  up  of  Catholics  and  that 
■ihc)- sent  their  children  to  Sunday-school.  "To-day," 
c  said,  "I  am  called   upon  to  bury  a  Catholic  gcntlc- 


niiirt ;  at  ihe  ncrvii  e  wili  be  hundreds  who  have  never 
heard  a  Protestant  sermon.  They  are  utterly  ignorant 
of  what  I  teach,  often  asking  if  I  believe  there  is 
a  tJod.  We  have  many  ways  of  reaching  them.  We 
have  chapels  outside  the  cemeteries,  and  the  people  are 
met  on  their  way  out  and  invited  to  come  in.  A  minis- 
ter is  there,who  says  a  few  appropriate  words,  which  often 
prove  a  great  blessing  to  the  afflicted.  In  this  way 
we  are  reaching  theii  ears,  and  the  work  of  Christ  is 
growing." 

Paris,  Frantf. 

■  ii  ^  11  fc 

Is  ]|f«thodi.siii  111  Ucrnittiiy  Snrceftsf^lf 

BV    RKV.  H.  MANN,  lllttKCTOK   OV    MAKI'IN    1IISS.HJ.>J   I.V^iTI- 
TUTE   IN    FKANKrollT-ON-THe-MAlN. 

The  General  Missionary  Conitiiittee  at  its  last  session 
voted  again  lo  give  support  to  our  Mission  in  Germany 
and  SwLl2crland.  May  the  blessings  of  God  rest  upon 
it.  Thanks,  hearty  thanks,  to  our  mother  Church  for  all 
she  has  done  year  by  year  for  our  beloved  Fatherland. 

But  how  is  it ;  is  Methodism  in  Germany  successful  ? 
Can  we  see  that  the  Lord  is  with  us  also  in  this 
land,  the  land  of  I.uther  and  Melanchihon.'  Is  the 
activity  of  our  brethren  there  not  in  vain  orqiiitcsupcr- 
lluous  ?  These  and  other  questions  may  properly  arise 
in  your  land.  Let  me  try  as  far  as  possible  to  answer 
these  questions. 

The  work  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
Germany  i«  now  forty  years  old.  It  was  in  1849  when 
the  tiist  Methodist  missionary,  our  beloved  and  esteetued 
father  L.  S.  Jacoby,  came  into  our  land.  And  since 
that  lime  Cod  has  given  success  to  our  fathers,  and  also 
.success  to  us  from  year  to  year;  yes,  evep  a  good  success. 
For  all  this  wcarcdecply  grateful  to  God.  This  success 
is  partly  an  indirect  and  partly  a  Mrcd  one.  Let  me 
speak  tirst  of  the  (WiVrc/ succet.s. 

The  Methodist  Church  is  already  proving  itself  a 
blessing  in  tiermany,  because  this  Church,  as  a  fice 
trhurch,  brings  by  its  example  Ihe  principle  of  voluntari- 
ncs.'v  inco  our  land  and  stirs  up  other  Churches  to  a  freer 
activity. 

To  this  point  already  Rev.  Philip  Schaff.  I>.D.,  a 
well-known  and  esteemed  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  America,  directed  ouraltcniinn  at  our  .\iinual 
Conference  held  in  Berlin  in  1869.  He  was  traveling 
at  that  time  in  the  interest  of  the  Kvangclienl  Alliance, 
and  called  on  us  at  the  session  of  the  said  Conference. 
In  his  address  which  he  delivered  to  us  he  emphasized 
just  this  as  one  of  our  chief  tasks  in  Germany :  to 
recommend  by  our  labor  the  principle  of  voluntariness. 

\\  that  time  the  conviction  that  the  Protestant 
Church  in  our  land  could  be  much  more  a  blessing  to 
our  people  as  a  free  Church  was  not  felt  at  all.  To- 
day all  has  changed.  If  one  hears  now  a  man  exclaim, 
as  Kev.  Dr.  Stocker  in  Berlin,  one  of  the  court  chap- 
lains of  his  majesty,  the  Emperor  Wilhelin  II.,  in  refer- 
ring to  the  apirituul  needs  of  our  people  at  one  of  the 
pastoral  Conferences  :  "  We  must  have  a  Church  ;  the 
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State  Church  system  is  no  Cliurcli,  we  must  fusl  become 
aChurch!"  &ne  is  truly  very  agreeably  surprised  at  this 
acknowlcdgnicnl,  whicli  \%  already  spread  over  ilie  land. 

The  oppression  of  the  Church  by  the  Slate,  or  as  1 
might  better  say,  the  disadvantage  of  their  amalgnmn- 
lion,  is  more  ani  more  made  evident  by  the  activity  of 
the  free  Cliurclics.  The  deep  interest  which  out  mcni- 
beis  have  in  the  Church  of  their  free  choice,  in  word 
and  action,  in  contrast  with  the  members  of  the  Slate 
Church,  who  have  nearly  no  interest  at  all  in  church 
<Iucsllons,  which  arc  even  quite  distatcful  to  them,  i& 
leen  and  noticed.  Already  one  remarks  here  and  there 
how  much  more  freshly  the  church  life  could  unfold 
itself  if  llie  Clnirrh  were  free.  That  this  acknowledg- 
ment has  found  vent  and  spread  over  the  land  has  been 
largely  caused  by  Methodism,  a  success  which  should 
not  be  underrated. 

A  further  bletsing,  which  has  been  brou|Uit  to  Ger- 
many by  Methodism,  and  we  eall  this  one  of  the  most 
eminent  successes  we  have  had,  is  this  :  Methodism  has 
been  a  great  blessing  for  our  land,  because  by  its 
activity  it  has  brought  about  an  extraordinary  awaken- 
ing and  stimulation  in  all  branches  of  church  work. 

One  of  our  poets  says :  "  Eincr  soil  den  Andcrn 
wecken," — "  one  shall  arouse  another."  This  awaken- 
ing work  God  has  blessed  wondcriully.  That  may  be 
very  soon  seen  if  one  understands  that,  although  there 
are  not  one  hundred  Methodist  preachers  in  the  whole 
land,  there  \%  now  a  MethodiRl  (juestion  in  Gtrmany. 
It  was  the  late  well-known  professor  of  theology.  Dr. 
Theodore  Christlieb  of  the  university  in  Bonn,  who 
wrote  an  excellent  pamphlet  about  this  subject  with  the 
Charactcristical  title  :  On  ihf  MelhiuUu  Qufstmi  in 
Germany.  This  pamphlet  has  already  appeared  in 
iomc  editions.  The  esteemed  doctor,  who  was  a  good 
Christian,  answered  this  question  in  forty-eight  pajjes, 
and  the  sum  of  all  that  he  says  i.s :  "  Do  the  same  that 
the  Methodists  do  and  yuii  do  nut  need  them  ;  tnit  as 
long  as  we  do  not  do  more  in  winninj-  soiiK  than  we 
have  done  thus  far,  no  man  has  a  right  to  forbid  the 
Mcthodistii  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  our  land."  He  en- 
courages, then,  the  believing  pastors  of  the  State  Church 
to  learn  from  the  Methodists,  For  us  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  i^  thai  by  our  labor  a  Methodist  question  has 
been  n){s.ed,  and  this  question  must  be  answered.  By 
the  help  of  God  we  will  strive  to  answer  it  more  and 
more  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to  all  mankind.  May  we 
always  do  it  with  the  old  Mcthudittt  spirit,  in  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ! 

In  many  respects  only  the  name  Methodist  is  enough 
to  awaken  the  slumbering  powers  in  the  Slate  Church. 
Lei  mc  give  out  of  huadrcds  and  thousands  »ome  ex- 
amples from  my  experience.  In  doin^  this  I  will  not  go 
back  very  far.  My  last  field  of  labor  was  in  the  Pala- 
tinate, Bavaria,  the  home  of  the  parents  of  Itarbara 
Heck  and  Philip  Embury.  When  I  took  my  residence 
ID  KaiscrsUutem,  the  largest  town  of  this  province,  only 
the  Methodists  had  an  active  congregation  there,  but 
very  soon   after  a  professor  of  theology   in   a    higher 
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school  delivered  an  address  at  a  pastoral  conference, 
showing  that  for  the  large  factory  population  in  this 
town  nobody  does  any  thing  except  the  Methodists.  He 
showed  then  to  ihe  audience  what  the  Methodists  had 
done— we  had  Just  built  a  chapel,  the  Barbara  HeclcB 
('hapel — and  called  upon  ihcm  to  engage  in  simiLir 
work.  It  will  be  enough  when  I  say:  There  is  noiv, 
three  years  after,  a  city  tni3sion.iry.  a  Christian  home  for 
traveling  handicraftmer,  and  a  large  hall  for  different 
conventions.  But  also  our  Church  has  had  good  success 
in  s.iving  souls. 

Ten  years  ago,  in   Kaiseralautem,  the  first  pastor 
the  Stale  Church,  an  orthodox  man,  proposed  to  estab- 
lish a  Sunday  evening   service   in  the   Protestant   Slate 
Church  there.     Hut   the  most  of  the  members  of  the 
board  of  this  church,  being  unbelievers,  voted  against  it,X 
and  it  could  not  l>c   done.     Now,  we,   the   Methodists," 
came  during  ihiit  time  to  Kaiserslautern.     We  have   our 
evening  services  on  .Sunday  .ind  also  during  Ihe  week. 
Last  autumn  the  same  proposal  came  up  on  account  of  ^ 
the  Methodists  and  their  evening  services,  and  lo,  im-fl 
mediately  the  resolution  passed  to  bring  stoves  into  the 
Large  church  to  make  it  warm  in  winter,  to  pul  gas  into 
the  church  for  light,  and  now   every  Sunday  night  thaw 
population  is  invited  by  the  ringing  of  all  the  bells  in 
ihc  tower,  and  ihc  services  arc  well  attended.     A  news- 
paper of  this  town  said  then  :   "There  is  no  doubt  this 
has  been  accomplished  in  our  town  throujjh  the  Method- 
ists." 

One  of  my  slcw.irds  came  at  ihal  iime  to  the  neigh 
boring  town,  Saarhrflrken,  in  Prussia.  After  having 
done  his  business  he  passed  by  a  book-store,  in  which 
he  saw,  among  other  things,  some  colored  Bible  |)as- 
sagcs.  This  alLracis  him.  he  goes  in.  sells  something, 
and  during  tlie  conversation  he  speaks  also  about  tho 
religious  life  in  the  town.  Then  the  book-seller,  not 
knowing  our  brother  al  all,  said,  "The  religious  life  ia 
uur  town  is  .it  a  low  stand ;  it  would  be  very  good  if  ihc 
Melhodists-would  come  to  iis  also;  ihe*e  would  arouse 
all  others." 

In  Liidwigshafcn,  .ilsoa  faclnry  town  in  the  Palatinate* 
three  years  ago,  a  young  Stale  Church  pastor  wished  la 
establish  a  weekly  Bible  meeting  among  the  factory  labor- 
ers. But  the  rationalistic  consistory  did  not  allow  it.  ■ 
Then  .another  Palatinate  paper  w role  in  these  words; I 
"  One  has  truly  peculiar  thoughts  concerning  a  Christiaa 
('hun^h  which  forbids  one  of  their  clergymen  to  hold 
lectures  on  the  Bible,  and  one  can  only  wish  that  the 
MethodJKtK  would  come  very  soon  to  help  these  poor 
laborers,"  This  helped.  To-day  there  is  in  l.udwigs- 
hafen  a  large  city  mission-house,  in  which  several 
lectures  during  the  week  are  delivered  by  different 
speakers. 

So  I  could  write  down  hundreds  and  ihousandft  of 
examples,  but  these  will  be  enough  to  prove  what  has  been 
said  above.  Where  we  begin  with  our  work,  others  also 
awake  .ind  try  to  do  good  to  the  people.  How  many 
blessings  in  this  way  come  lo  our  land — who  can  tell? 
We  praise  the  Lord  also  for  this. 
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Diirinji  ihe  last  year  a  rcmarkalilc  i»ork  appeared 
again  in  th«  ihirtl  edition  of  ChrisUUhe  Bed^nktn  ants 
SarxemH>ilfn  (" Chrisi ian  Thou ghcs  of  .n  Sorrowful  One  "). 
One  believes  thai  the  auilior  i»  the  Professor  of  Theol- 
ogy, \>t.  Kllbfi,  in  Ihc  University  of  T'lbingcn.  In  tliis 
book  it  is  Mid  that  modem  Chrisiianiiy  in  Germany 
lus  greatly  the  cliaracter  of  Methodism.  We  were  as- 
Ivnishcd  to  read  that,  but  he  says  something  better  than 
this.  He  writes  as  follows:  "Very  soon  Methodism 
will  govern  in  the  Protestant  Churclies  in  our  land,  as 
Jesuitism  governs  in  the  Catholic  Church;  that  is  a  fact, 
Although  many  of  us  do  not  know  it.  What  it  has  good 
m  itself,  and  u,-hat  a  blessing  it  h.iK  brought  to  iiermany, 
most  be  acknowledged.  The  blessing  of  which  we 
speak  is  this:  It  (Mcihodlstn)  has  constrained  our  pas- 
tors in  a  manner  which  was  scarcely  to  be  seen  before 
to  drive  away  the  sleep  into  which  so  many  of  ihcm  had 
fallen,  ajid  to  nwakc  for  the  work  of  <_lod.  Wc  must 
give  respect  to  all  Ibcir  (Methodists)  xeal  for  th«  salva- 
tion of  mert.  and  th^t  stich  a  zeal  rulirs  widely  at  prvs- 
cni  wc  have  to  give  thanks  for  ihc  most  part  to  Meth- 
odism." 

We  know  that  dod  bad  blessed  our  labor,  but  that 
our  influence  was  felt  in  such  a  manner  we  never  thought. 
Praise  the  Lord ! 

Through  the  establishing  of  Sunday-schools  Meth- 
odism has  also  been  a  great  blessing  to  our  land.  It  is 
noi  »f»  important  to  know  who  held  the  first  Sunday- 
Khool  in  Geriuany,  if  it  was  the  Baptist  Onken,  in  Ham- 
burg or  the  Methodist  Jatoby,  in  Bremen,  in  1S50; 
but  it  IS  a  fact  lh.«  the  Methodists  had  already  Sunday- 
schools  with  lhous.ind.s  of  scholar*  before  the  State 
Church  aro«e  to  do  the  same  work.  Now,  if  wc  begin 
a  Sunday-school  at  one  jilacc.  very  soon  ihc  State 
Church  pastor  docs  the  same,  and  he  tries  in  every  way 
ifl  know  *■  how  the  Meihodists  dn  it,"  for  he  then  does 
Jim  the  same  thing. 

And  what  a  blessing  Methodism  ha.s  been,  and  is  yet, 
in  tfe  m.itter  of  church  ringing,  one  can  sec  in  all  the 
_€iL|feteni  Christian  societies  throiij^'h  oiir  land  Mcth- 
jist  hymns  arc  used  in  nearly  all  religious  meetings  of 
ill  churches.  The  State  ('hurch  singing  is  slow  and 
he*vy,  the  large  organ  drowns  all ;  .-ind  also  their  hymnK 
dooot  encourage  the  singer  very  much.  The  tunes  arc 
Mt  popular  enough.  Methodi-sm  has  a  great  many 
liymnt  with  a  joyful  rharaetet.  (lod  gave  us  in  Brother 
Gelhardt.  Presiding  Elder  of  the  Carlsruhc  District 
our  Church,  a  great  instrument  to  bring  Mctbodisl 
JiyiBiis  into  the  different  religious  circles.  His  Frofic 
Btlulujt  (Gospel  Hymnt)  bn<;  appeared  in  the  thirty- 
STCMid  edition,  and  it  is  uuderaluod  now  thai  the  State 
'-Tiurch  hymn-books  must  soon  be  changed. 

.%nd  the  Methodist  ducinne  ?  It  is  enough  to  know 
iwt  if  a  Stutc  Church  pastor  prcarhcs  the  pure  Oospel. 
ind  if  he  docs  it  with  fire,  very  often  the  people  say, 
."He  is  a  Methodist."  The  FraHkfurUr  Evangdiiche 
imndflNasI,  which  is  against  us.  writle  not  long  ago: 
Pll  is  surely  true  that  in  our  time  a  kind  of  Methodism 
come  into  the  German  Kvangdical  Church." 


Wc  thank  God  that  he  haii  helped  us  to  be  of  good 
influence  to  others.  But  he  has  given  us  also  a  very 
good  direct  success.  There  are  now  in  Germany  and 
SwilKcrland  130  preachers,  including  the  salaried  help- 
ers, who  preach  the  Gospel  in  715  preaching-places. 
The  members  are  12,530;  the  probationers  are  3,153; 
total,  15.783.  They  gave  for  Church  work  List  year 
3oS,Soo  marks.  In  46^  Sunday-schools  wc  have  1,897 
teachers  and  33,063  scholars.  The  Evangffijt,  our 
weekly  paper,  has  12,368,  and  the  Kintkr/rtunJ  17,838, 
subscribers. 

With  the  single  exception  of  Scandinavia  no  missioi 
work  of  our  Church  has  had  this  numerical  $ucc( 
For  some  years  the  Lord  has  given  us  slio  a.  very  goc 
deaconess  work  in  our  Bethany  Society.  Over  one  hun. 
dred  sisters  in  sis  of  the  largi'st  citie*  do  a  very  gooi 
work  among  Ihe  sick  and  the  poor. 

Finally,  we  do  not  forget  that  our  mission  work  here 
has  been  a  bUtKing  to  our  German  work  in  the  United 
States.  Many  of  our  members  emigrate  every  year  tc 
.Vracrica,  and  the  number  of  preachers  and  professors 
in  our  schools  ia  America  who  bavc  gone  from  our 
Church  is  so  large  that  ihey  would  constilule  a  good 
Annual  Conference. 

But  wc  have  yet  more  to  do.  Many  of  our  larger 
towns  and  cities  are  without  a  Methodist  preacher.' 
There  are  large  pans  of  Germany  where  the  Methodists 
are  tiot  to  be  found  at  all,  and  yci  they  have  there  also 
to  do  their  work,  which  nobody  can  do  for  them. 
The  doors  are  open.  In  our  Mission  Institute  in  Frank- 
furt-am*  M.iin  we  had  twenty-six  students  last  year.  The 
house  is  now  filled.  Two  years  ago  wc  had  only  twelve  or 
thirteen.  More  than  twenty-six  will  be  sent  in  Septem- 
ber. Who  will  help  us  to  enlarge  our  institute.'  Will 
our  mother-Church  help  us  to  enter  these  open  doors? 
We  believe  she  will. 


Thv  (ieneral  Sfi^slonury  ('<mfi>re»ce  or  Chfaa. 

ilV  KF.V.  W.  K.  ROBBINS. 

The  first  General  Missionary  Conference  of  China 
was  held  in  Shanghai  in  May,  1877.  It  was  composed 
of  about  170  members,  of  whom,  as  has  been  shown  by 
the  memorial  service,  just  20  have  since  died.  After 
an  interim  of  thirteen  years  the  second  such  Confcrcnc* 
nbsembled  at  the  same  place  on  the  7th  of  this  month. 
On  the  direcloty  of  the  Conference,  which  is  not  quiic 
complete,  are  the  names  of  433  members,  male  and  fe- 
male, comprising  nearly  one  half  the  foreign  force  a^j 
present  at  work  in  China  and  representing  nearly  ever 
port  .ind  province,  a  few  coming  from  Manchuria, 
Kore.a,  and  Japan,  and  one  each  from  Stam,  Singapore, 
Bunna,  and  India.  There  being  but  one  representa- 
tive of  the  native  ministry  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  much  acquainted  with  Knglish.  It  is 
truly  surprising  how  so  many  visitors  can  be  so  royally 
entertained  in  so  <iriall  a  community  as  Shanghai,  and 
can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  fact  that  it  is  ticuV) 
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or  quite  the  largest  mission  station  in  the  world,  having 
no  less  than  eighty  missiunaries  of  its  own,  not  to  speak 
of  a  number  of  devoted,  generous  laymen  and  others 
who  have  opened  wide  their  doors,  as  well  as  their 
hearts,  on  this  occasion. 

PERSONNEL  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

It  is  an  interesting  study,  embracing,  as  it  does,  much 
of  the  consecrated  manhood  and  womanhood  of  the  va- 
rious Protestant  churches  in  the  world,  more  than  a 
score  of  societies  being  represented.  Four  have  been 
in  mission  service  upward  of  forty  years,  the  senior  be- 
ing Dr.  Happer,  of  Canton,  who  came  to  China  first  in 
1844,  Thirteen  men  and  a  number  of  women  have 
reached  their  thirtieth  year  of  service,  twenty-one  their 
twentieth,  and  forty-four  their  tenth  year,  or  more.  So 
that  while  the  assembly  is  doited  over  with  gray  heads 
enough  to  add  gravity  to  the  deliberations,  the  great 
majority  have  not  yet  reached  their  teens,  or  even  their 
first  decade  of  service  in  China.  This  great  preponder- 
ance of  youthful  laborers  is  due  to  the  large  increase  in 
the  mission  force  during  the  last  few  years  rather  than 
to  the  falling  off  in  the  nurnber  of  older  workers  by 
death  or  retirement.  When  China  was  first  occupied  as 
a  Protestant  mission  field  it  was  thought  that  five  years 
was  about  the  maximum  of  service  that  might  be  ex- 
pected, but  now  it  is  found  to  be  little  less  healthy  than 
the  home  lands.  When  it  is  remembered  that  these 
missionaries  have  come  together  at  great  expense  of 
money  and  time,  some  requiring  months  for  the  journey, 
it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  alive  to  the  importance  of 
the  occasion,  and  to  some,  at  least,  it  is  not  a  mere 
holiday  affair,  pleasant  though  it  may  be  for  so  many 
widely-scattered  workers  to  meet  together.  This  fact 
accounts  for 

THE  VERY  FULt  AND  COMPREHENSIVE  PROGRAMME, 

contemplating  ten  days,  of  three  sessions  each,  in  which 
to  read  and  discuss  fifty  papers  on  a  great  variety  of 
topics,  in  addition  to  much  other  labor,  such  as  commit- 
tee work,  question  drawer,  etc.  However,  the  reading 
of  papers  and  reports  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by 
having  them  printed  beforehand — an  example  to  be  com- 
mended to  other  large  deliberative  bodies.  The  first 
session  after  the  regular  daily  half-hour  of  devotional 
services  was  given  to  the  introductory  sermon  by  J. 
Hudson  Taylor.  It  was  a  brief  exposition  and  appli- 
cation of  the  miracle  of  feeding  the  four  thousand,  sim- 
ple, spiritual,  practical,  hopeful.  The  Conference  was 
organized  by  the  election  of  two  presidents,  David  Hill, 
of  Hankow,  representing  the  British  section,  and  Dr. 
Nevius,  of  Chefoo,  the  American  section,  with  a  num- 
ber of  secretaries  and  reporters  to  the  daily  press. 
After  the  address  of  welcome  a  paper  was  read  showing 
the  changed  aspect  of  China.  The  day  was  closed 
with  a  paper  and  discussion  on  the  "  Relation  of  Chris- 
tian Missions  to  the  Foreign  Residents,"  both  of  which 
failed  to  touch  the  great  point  of  getting  foreigners 
paved,  taking  it  for  granted,  apparently,  that  they  were 


either  already  saved  or  could  not  be  saved.  The  sec- 
ond day  of  the  Conference  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of 

THE  SCRIPTURES, 

the  three  points  emphasized  being  translating,  Ro- 
manizing, and  adding  notes  and  comments.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  first  point  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  report 
recommending  a  single,  standard  version  in  two  of  the 
principal  dialects,  where  hitherto  there  have  been  at 
least  three  :  one  patronized  by  the  American,  one  by  the 
British,  and  one  by  the  Scottish  Bible  Society.  This 
harmonizing  of  the  committees  on  these  dialects  was 
considered  such  a  triumph  as  to  call  forth  the  singing 
of  the  doxology,  as  did  also  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Union ;  recommending,  among  other  things,  that 
each  missionary  pray  for  all  his  fellow-missionaries  and 
their  work  some  time  on  the  Saturday  of  every  week. 
In  order,  however,  to  secure  this  harmony  it  was  agreed 
that  each  Society  might  still  use  its  own  terms  for  God, 
spirit,  and  baptize,  it  having  been  decided  beforehand 
that  the  "  term  question  "  was  not  to  be  discussed  at  the 
Conference  at  all.  The  discussion  of  the  second  point 
led  to  the  appointment  of  a  Standing  Committee  to 
have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  preparation  of 
the  Bible  in  the  various  vernaculars  in  the  Roman  char- 
acter, it  being  so  much  more  easily  learned,  as  well  as 
more  compact,  than  the  ponderous  Chinese  alphabet, 
not  only  for  foreigners,  but  also  for  the  Chinese  them- 
selves. But  the  most  spirited  contest  was  around  the 
"notes  and  comments"  for  the  Scriptures,  the  agents 
of  both  the  British  and  Foreign  and  the  National  So- 
ciety of  Scotland,  and  afterward  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  for  Japan,  taking  part.  At  last  the  report  was 
adopted  that  the  Bible  societies  be  requested  to  publish 
in  addition  to  the  plain  word  of  God  an  addition  with 
summaries,  headings,  and  brief  explanations,  occupying 
no  more  comparative  space  than  that  allowed  for  the 
marginal  notes  in  the  English  revised  version,  and  that 
the  Tract  societies  be  requested  to  publish  an  annotated 
Bible  ;  all  which  it  was  thought  these  societies  would  do. 
Though  the  topic  for  the  third  day  was  the  important 
one  of  the  "Missionary,"  it  failed  to  elicit  the  animated 
discussion  of  the  previous  day,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
fact  of  the  more  perfect  agreement  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tions  for  and  methods  of  work.  Too  great  distinction 
was  made  between  ministerial  and  lay  agency,  as  though 
ordination  conferred  or  demanded  special  qualifications. 
A  committee  being  appointed  for  the  purpose  prepared 
an  appeal  to  the  Churches  in  Europe  and  America  for  a 
large  increase  in  lay  missionaries  in  China,  including 
medical,  as  well  as  money  to  carry  on  benevolent  and 
other  work.  A  committee  was  appointed  fay  the  Con- 
ference to  draw  up  a  similar  appeal  for  ordained  mis- 
sionaries. The  evening's  lecture  was  on  the  "  Relation 
of  Christianity  to  Universal  Progress." 

women's  tork 

was  th?  subject  for  the  fourth  day.  It  was  ably  set 
forth  in  all  Its  bearings  in  eight  papers  from  as  many 
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ly  missionaries,  all  discussion  of  which  was  Tclcga,tC(l 
to  the  ladies,  lh«  gentlemen  at  ihcir  requfst  retiring. 
The  cfficicnc)r  of  this  arm  of  the  senice  \^  attested  by 
Die  i>a[>cnt  read,  and  the  slnrss  laid  upon  it  is  indicated 
hy  the  great  number  engaged  in  it  in  China,  as  well  as 
other  heathen  lands.  The  ladies  adopted  a  very  strnng 
and  stirring  appeal  to  ihcir  sisters  in  Christian  lands  to 
come  to  iheir  help  in  larger  numbers  in  this  great  and 
needy  field.  Ore  evening  (with  the  exception  of  a  few 
minutes  for  salutations  from  several  religious  Lodies) 
was  given  to  Miss  Ackcrraann,  of  the  W,  C.  T.  U.,  in 
which  to  represent  her  work.  Under  the  general  head- 
ing of  "  Medical  Work  and  Charitable  In^ttintions," 
were  excellent  papers  commending  the  former  as  an 
evangelizing  agency  among  both  men  and  women,  and 
leading  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  consider 
the  Yarious  methods  in  use  for  the  education  of  the  blind 
and  of  deaf  mutes. 

The  opium  question  beini^  introduced  by  a  paper  on 
opium  refugees,  a  lengthy  es^ay  was  also  read  on  the 
"Evils  of  Opium."  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  draft  resolutions  on  the  subject  These 
resolutions  were  six,  the  last  being  an  expression  of 
sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  anti-opium  societies  to 
suppress  the  tradi?,  and  a  reeommendation  to  them  "to 
continue  and  increase  the  agitation  for  the  suppression 
of  the  growth  and  sale  of  opium  in  India  for  the  supply 
of  the  Chinese  market."  The  topic  of  the  "  Native 
Church  and  the  Relation  of  Missions  to  the  Chinese 
Government "  elicited  the  information  that  in  some 
provinces  and  some  missions  great  success  has  been  at- 
tained in  raising  up  self. supporting,  solf-governing,  and 
self'propagating  churches,  in  some  cases  paid  heljiers 
being  dispensed  with  ahogether,  except  to  evangelise  in 
the  legions  beyond.  Kut  pastors  are  paid  by  the  con- 
gregations when  qualified  ones  are  found.  Along  with 
receiving  of  rcpons,  and  much  other  business,  the  sub- 
jects of 

E1li;CATI0N    AND   LITKKATUIIE 

each  occupied  a  day  of  the  Conference,  the  first  calling 
foith  some  rather  heated  debating  on  the  expediency  of 
teaching  English,  one  essayist  insisting  that  imparting 
(och  knowledge  was  lifting  the  pupils  quite  out  of  the 
Kicial  position  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed. 
One  fact,  however,  was  observable,  [h.at  some  schools,  as 
the  Anglo-Chinese  College  at  Foochow,  as  well  as  the 
one  at  Peking,  both  of  which  arc  designed  more  espe- 
cially for  boys  nominally  Christian,  has  enjoyed  rich 
spiritual  awakenings,  so  as  to  prove  a  fruitful  nursery  to 
the  church.  No  cases  of  heathen  being  converted  in 
any  of  these  schools  was  cited,  though  hopes  were  ex- 
pressed that  this  may  yet  be  the  case.  Yesterday  was 
so  occupied  with  collateral  matters  that  the  two  topici 
for  the  day,  "  Comity  in  .Mission  Work  "  and  *'  Ances- 
tral Worship,"  were  not  reached.  While  the  Conference 
photograph  was  being  taken  an  accident  happened  which 
will  render  the  occasion  memorable.  The  400  members, 
arranged  in  tiers  on  a  high  sctifTotding,  were  precipitated 
in  a  heap  to  the  ground,  and  but  for  the  good  hand  of 


our  God  upon  us  many  lives  would  have  been  lost.  As 
it  was,  a  few  were  injured ;  some  seriously  bul  none  dan- 
gerously. 

The  topics  for  to-day  are  "  Results  of  Mission  Work  " 
and  "Outlying  FteldB,"  By  the  kindness  of  the  statis- 
tician I  am  able  to  give  a  summarj-  of  statistics :  For- 
eign Missionaries— Men,  589  ;  wives,  360  ;  single  women, 
316;  total,  i,;95.  Native  Helpen — Ordained  ministers, 
304) ;  iinordained.  1.360;  female  helpers,  t8o.  Medical 
Work — Hospitals,  6t  ;  dispensaries,  43;  patients  (during 
1889),  348,439.  Churches — Organized  churches,  520; 
wholly  self-supporting,  94  ;  one  half  self-supporting,  ja  ; 
one  fourth  self-supporting,  17.  Bible  Distribution,  1889 
— Bibles.  1.454;  New  Testaments,  33,401;  portions, 
(S43,t3t  ;  total,  665,987.  Communicant?,  37,387  ;  pupils 
in  schools,  16.81&;  contributions  by  native  Chrititians, 
836,884.54.  The  latter  is  nearly  an  average  of  ^t  per 
member. 

THE    SUBJECT    OF    I'NIOX, 

in  addition  to  the  general  resolutions  adopted,  took  a 
very  practical  turn  in  the  closer  aftiliation  of  the  various 
families  of  churches,  Monday  evening  being  devoted  to 
that  purpose.  Thus  the  different  missions  of  the 
Ij.  M,  S.,  C.  M.  S.,  and  American  Board  held  reunions, 
and  the  various  branches  of  Baptists,  I'resbyterians,  and 
Methodists  each  had  a  family  gathering ;  the  seventy  of 
the  C.  I.  M.,  being  together  in  their  new  home,  had  such 
gatherings  every  day.  In  regard  to  real  union  perhaps 
the  one  hundred  members  of  the  eight  Presbyterian 
bodies  leprcsenled  have  made  the  greatest  advancement, 
just  as  ihcy  have  done  in  their  alliance  ir.  India,  thus 
paving  the  way,  as  is  hoped,  for  approaches  to  union  in 
the  home  lands, 

The  seventy-five  Methodists  present  at  the  Confer- 
ence, representing  the  English  Wesleyans,  Free  Meth- 
odist Church  (Knglish),  Bible  Christians  (the  latter 
working  in  connection  with  the  C.  I.  M.),  Methodist 
Episcopal,  and  Methodist  Episcopal,  South,  met  at  the 
new  parsonage  off.  F.  Reid,  of  the  last-named  church. 
After  an  hour  of  hand-shaking  and  social  inlen  oursc 
the  subject  of  closer  alliance  and  co-operation  was  in- 
troduced, and  happy  and  pertinent  remarks  made  by 
re|)rescntati»-es  of  the  different  bodies,  the  progress  to- 
ward union  in  Canada.  Jajtan,  and  Hn(;land  being  spc- 
oially  referred  to.  The  only  action  that  seemed  feasible 
at  the  present  time  was  the  uniting  in  the  use  of  the 
.same  hymn-book  and  the  same  Chinese  periodical  and 
Sunday-school  literature  for  their  work  in  this  land.  To 
facilitate  this  a  committee  wa.H  appointed,  consisting  of 
one  from  each  mission,  including  the  New  Connection 
Methodists,  who  had  no  representative  at  the  Confer- 
ence. After  singing  the  hymn,  "  Blest  be  the  tie  thai 
binds,"  the  delightful  evening  was  closed  with  prayer  by 
Pavid  Hill,  Unanimous  greetings  were  voted  from  the 
sisters  and  brethren  in  trhina  to  be  conveyed  to  iho 
Methodists  of  Japan  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Lambuth.  to  Singa- 
pore by  W.  Brewster,  and  10  those  of  india  b/  the 
writer. 

Shanghai^  May  I7,  iSga 
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8iiiiulttineoiis  ni»Niounry  Meetings. 

Missionary  meetings  held  in  manj-  different  places  at 
the  Kame  lime  have  served  1o  greatly  increase  the  mis- 
sionary interest  and  fervor.  How  to  make  them  of  the 
greatest  interest  and  profit  has  bct-n  learned  beat  by  ex- 
jieriencc.  For  two  years  the  New  Kngland  Conference 
Missinnary  Society  has  arranned  for  the  holding  of  these 
meetings  in  the  churches  in  Mus»at:hiisetts,  and  the 
Congregniionalists  and  Bajitists  liave  united  in  thoin. 
It  is  proposed  to  hold  them  again  this  year  during  four 
days,  commencing  with  September  30.  The  Rev.  Jamci* 
Mudge,  Sc<:rclary  of  the  Conference  Missionary  Society, 
residing  at  Kam  Pepperell,  Mass..  can  give  full  infor* 
mat  ion. 

In  order  to  secure  the  general  co-operation  of  the 
pastors  a  circular  has  been  sent  to  each  asking  for  in- 
formation 9S,  to  what  assistance  is  needed  or  will  he 
rendered;  and  in  order  that  others  may  uae  similar 
plans  or  obtain  suf^gentiong  from  them  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  the  circular: 

1.  Will  you  hold  a  missionary  meeting  in  your  church 
on  one  of  the  four  nights,  Tuesday,  September  ^o; 
Wednesday,  October  i :  Thursday.  October  a  ;  Frid.iy, 
October  J?  This  implies  that  you  are  lo  take  charge 
of  the  meeting,  speak  bricRy,  if  necessary,  get  the  people 
out  so  far  as  possible,  and  do  your  utmost  in  everj-  way 
to  make  It  a  success.  You  arc  also  to  entertain  the 
speaker  we  send,  and  take  up  a  collection  for  his  ex- 
penses, paying  him  what  is  needful,  .ind  remitting  the 
balance  lo  us  for  use  in  the  general  conduct  of  the 
campaign.  Let  nm  even  the  smallest  society  be  de- 
terred from  hoidirtg  a  meeting  by  this  matter  of  expense. 
The  movement  of  Kpeaker*  will  be  so  arranged  as  to 
make  it  as  light  as  possiMc;  and  if  any  church  cannot 
raise  the  little  amount  required  we  will  sec  that  the  bill 
is  met.  Be  not  afraid,  either,  of  failure  to  gel  an  audi- 
enre.  Do  your  lirsi,  and  if  lint  a  feu-  come,  trust  the 
Lord  to  accomplish  much  through  those  few. 

J,  Whnt  night  would  you  prefer  for  the  meeting,  and 
what  would  be  your  order  of  choi(  e  in  the  other  nights 
in  case  the  one  first  named  could  not  lie  assigned  you  ? 
The  people  will  be  more  likely  pcrha]»s  lo  come  out  if 
one  of  the  regular  meeting  nights  is  taken,  and  yet  many 
of  these  special  services  will  have  to  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day and  I'hursday  nights,  ss  the  speakers  will  be  more 
at  liberty  then.  If  there  is  any  one  of  the  four  nights 
on  whiih  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  .iltcmpt  a  meeting  at 
your  place,  be  particular  to  specify  it.  In  churches 
where  something  i«  going  on  every  night,  something 
will  have  to  be  asked  to  give  way  this  once;  but  it  is 
thought  that  such  a  request,  in  view  of  the  importance 
of  the  object,  will  not  be  deemed  unreasonable  l>y  any. 

3.  What  speaker  would  you  prefer?  This  question  is 
asked  because  in  some  instances  there  arc  special 
reasons  known  lo  the  pastor  why  certain  lirethren  would 
be  especially  acceptable  or  peculiarly  adapted  to  ad- 
dress their  congregations.  All  such  fact*  we  wish  to 
know,  and  any  informalion  that  will  help  in  the  task  of 
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filling  the  speaker  to  the  audience  will  he  most  wel- 
come. But  of  course  it  will  be  readily  understood  that 
if  a  dozen  churches  all  desire  the  services  of  the  same 
brother  for  the  same  night,  eleven  of  them  must  be  dis- 
appointed. It  will  be  seen,  also,  that  the  managers 
must  have  some  freedom  of  selection  as  to  the  nights 
of  the  meetings,  in  order  that  the  convenience  of  the 
speakers  may  be  regarded,  and  an  equitable  distribution 
ol  the  work  secured.  All  information  put  into  their 
hands  Iiy  the  pastors  {in  writing,  please,  not  by  word  of 
muuih),  will  be  diligently  studied,  and  the  heat  thing 
done  for  all  concerned  that  the  circumstances  admit  of. 
The  best  speakers  will  be  furnished  that  are  available; 
but  all  cannot  have  the  best  spe-ikcrs.  especially  if  many 
who  might  be  rcckonetl  such  feel  compelled  to  refuse, 
through  the  multiplicity  of  their  engagements,  to  pennil| 
their  names  to  be  used. 

4.  Will  you  preach  a  missionary  sermon,  by  exchange 
in  some  other  pulpit  than  your  own  (NLcthodist 
other),  on  some  part  of  September  aS,  thus  securing  an 
extra  missionary  sennon  from  some  one  else  for  your 
own  ])eopte.^  This  matter  you  will  arrange  wholly 
yourself. 

5.  Will  you  volunteer  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  this 
campaign?  This  means  that  you  will  agree  to  deliver 
an  address  on  some  phase  of  the  missionary  enterprise, 
selecting  your  own  subject,  at  .such  place  or  places  as 
we  may  assign,  all  expenses  being  paid.  The  pastors 
must  he  almost  exc!ti»ivel>'  the  s]>eaker3.  It  is  a  scheme 
whereby  they  van  help  on(5  another.  Care  will  be  taken 
that  the  same  siieakers  do  not  go  to  the  same  places  as 
last  year;  and  hence,  if  desired,  the  same  address  can 
be  used  wherever  suitable.  It  is  especially  lo  be  hoped 
that  the  pastors  u(  the  large  churches  will  sec  how  very 
important  it  is  that  they  do  not  excuse  themselves  from 
taking  hold  of  thia  matter.  Their  aid  is  indispensable. 
Do  the  best  we  can,  there  is  certain  to  he  a  lack  of  suf- 
ficiently attractive,  acceptable,  and  efficient  speakers. 

6.  If  you  say  yes  to  No.  5  please  indicate,  as  far  as 
possible  with  your  present  light,  what  evenings  you  can 
give — one,  two,  three,  or  four,  and  which  ones^in  the 
week  designated  ;  the  mure  the  better,  but  if  only  one 
or  two  can  be  spared  this  will  be  gratefully  accepted. 
The  speakers  last  year,  so  far  as  known,  greatly  enjoyed 
their  irijis.  It  may  involve  some  self-denial  and  inter- 
ruption of  regular  work,  but  do  we  not  owe  something 
not  simply  to  the  local  church  we  may  happen  to  be 
serving,  hut  to  the  Conference  in  general  and  Che  con* 
nection  at  large  ?  Ought  we  not  to  cultivate  this  con- 
nettional  spirit,  and  promote  a  greater  interchange  of 
labor  among  the  churches?  It  would  be  a  return 
toward  the  old  Methodistic  spirit,  and  would  bind  us 
closer  together.  ^| 

7.  Will  you  go  to  any  distance  that  may  be  neces-^ 
sary  ?    Of  course,  to  save  expense,  and  the  time  and 
strength  of  the  speakers,  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
keep  the  journeys  within  the  smallest  compass;  but  in 
some  cases,  for  special  reasons,  speakers  must  be  gc 
from  outside  the  immediate  vicinity.      Hence   if  you 
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rwUh  to  litnil  your  offer  to  jilaces  from  u-hirh  you  can 
gel  home  after  the  meeting,  or   in  any  other  way,  wc 
soould  know  it. 
We  ask  you  to  send   us  answers  to  these  qiiestions 
some  lime  this  monlh  (the  sooner  the  belter,  lest   il  be 
forgotten),  and  then  notify  us  subsequently  if  any  thing 
L     should  unexpceiedh*  haijpen  to  compel  yon  io  modify 
iHlbe  answers  given.     It  is  very  im|)ort:Lnt  that  we  know 
"     in  good    season    the  two   chief   items — what    meetinj^s 
are  to  be  provided  for.  and  what  speakers  can  be  relied 
upon  to  attend  them — so  as  to  have  lime  to  cast  about 
for  a  complcie  adjustment  of  the  one    to   the   other. 
Even  if  you  do  not  wish  us  to  send  you  any  speaker, 
preferring   to   manage  with   local   resources,  we  should 
be  glad  lo  be  informed  of  the  faci,  and  to  know  that 
you  wilt  take  part  in  the  movement.     Uo  not  ask  us  to 
niikc  arrangements  for  Sunday  meeting  or  for  any  other 
week  than  the  one  specified. 

Union  meetings  with  the  Congrcgaiionali»ts  and 
Baptists  proved  last  year  the  most  aucccssfui  and  inter- 
esting, each  denomination  furnishing  one  s])e;iker,  and 
the  meetings  being  held  cither  on  different  nights  at 
the  different  churches,  or  ahogcthcr  on  one  night.  Let 
this  be  taken  in  hand  in  goud  season ;  do  not  wait  for 
the  other  man  to  move  about  it  ;  and  let  prompt  inti- 
mation he  sent  us  of  the  fact,  and  wlialevcr  it  implies,  so 
that  confusion,  embarrassment,  and  disappointmenl  in 
the  last  week  or  [wo  inay  be  avoided.  Where  union 
meetings  arc  held,  the  collection  for  expense:*,  if  taken, 
can  be  divided  between  ihe  denominations  participat- 
ing;; or,  in  case  it  be  deemed  best,  some  other  arrange- 
ment can  be  made  for  meeting  the  small  outlay. 

The  meetings  arc  not  necessarily  to  he  confined  to 
the  evenings,  although  this  is  all  that  the  Conference 
Society  can  arrange  for.  The  pa»Iors  are  ui^ed, 
*hetcver  praclicable.  to  put  in  either  an  all-day  meet- 
ing  in  connection  with  the  other  societies  of  the  place 
and  vicinity,  or  at  least  an  afternoon  meeting  for  the 
ladies  and  children,  the  lailcr  being  gathered  for  an 
hour  of  special  exercises  after  the  close  of  the  day 
whool,  and  the  former  for  an  hour  or  so  befort'. 

Let  it  be  noted  that  llic  meetings  this  week  are  for 
educational  purposes  solely,  for  the  diffumon  of  mis- 
sionary inielligcncc  and  the  increase  of  miiisionary  en- 
thusiasm, for  the  grounding  of  the  people  in  the  funda- 
tncnial  principles  of  mis-siuns.  and  making  them  more 
eonversant  with  the  leading  facts  of  their  success.  It  is 
for  seed-sowing  rather  than  harvesting;  hence  the  man- 
agers do  not  deem  it  best  that  the  regular  missionary 
Mbscription  of  the  year  should  be  made  in  connection 
with  this  week.  This  effort  is  designed  to  be  wholly 
additional  to,  and  not  a  substitute  for,  the  pastors'  reg- 
ular endeavors  to  gather  in  the  money.  I'hu  main  col- 
lection, we  believe,  can  best  be  taken  after  the  annual 
tneeting  of  the  General  Committee  in  November,  when 
the  new  financial  year  is  on.  and  a  fresh  presentation  of 
the  needs  and  demands  of  that  year  can  be  made. 
The  special  stress  should  be  laid  this  week  on  the  spir- 
itual aspects  of  the  matter  rather  than  ilie  financial  or 


benevolent  side:  ttic  command  of  Christ  rather  llian  the 
support  of  a  society.  The  people  should  not  be  left 
wiih  the  idea  that  missions  are  only  talked  about  when 
money  is  wanted.  A*  the  secretaries  well  say,  "Prayer 
is  our  greatest  need." 


Young  Missioiiitry  Advocates. 

BV  THR  REV.  JAMES  JOHNSTON. 

Not  long  ago  the  platform  of  the  Conway  Road  Meth- 
odist Sunday-school,  Cardiff,  Wales,  was  delivered  up 
to  the  boys  and  girls  for  their  propagation  of  the  mis- 
sionary cause.  In  the  busy  Welsh  seaport  the  yoking 
folks  .tre  taught  both  to  pray  and  speak  for  the  sake  of 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  heathen  children 
ignorant  of  the  dear  1-ord  who  died  on  Calvary.  Con- 
stant education  in  the  work  of  missions  prepared  the 
way  for  the  red-letter  galheiing  which  the  juvenile* 
were  to  conduct.  To  their  hands  the  speaking,  reciting. 
singing,  collecting,  and  organizing,  were  intruslcd. 
Every  one  said  that  the  youthful  male  and  fcmalc.or- 
ators  did  credit  to  the  veterans  by  whom  they  were 
coached  for  the  rare  occasion. 

The  boy  chairman.  Master  Harry  I>avies,  atked  the 
audience  not  to  suppose  thai  he  and  his  friends  were  too 
bold.  They  wished  to  put  forward  the  cause  rather 
than  themselves,  Some  people  did  a  lot  of  talking  and 
scarcely  any  work;  but  they  had  done  their  work  before- 
hand, and  were  now  going  to  have  a  share  in  the  ^peak- 
ing.  He  h.id  been  told  that  he  was  not  loo  young  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  people  in  foreign  lands, 
not  ton  young  to  understand  that  the  millions  of  souls 
in  darkness  abroad  far  outnumber  those  at  home,  and 
not  too  young  to  a&sist  in  spreading  the  Gospel  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  everywhere.  Their  Mclhodisl  forefathers 
had  done  great  things  in  foreign  missions,  and  this  $hould 
encourage  the  younger  members  to  continue  the  holy 
warfare.  In  conclusion  he  would  say  that  if  his  hearers 
were  not  so  many  a»  those  seen  in  Exeter  Hall,  London, 
much  good  might  result  from  the  meeting. 

After  the  chairman  had  taken  his  seat  a  bright-look- 
ing girl  named  Miss  Jenny  Hadficid  spoke  upon  the 
subject,  "Our  Work  at  Home."  She  wished  to  submit 
the  important  question.  What  is  our  part  of  the  biisinev«, 
and  are  wc  doing  it .'  Self-sacrificing  activity  at  home 
was  necessary  in  order  to  carry  on  the  work  across  the 
seas^  It  was  pleasant  tu  hear  of  the  gifts  of  the  rich 
and  of  the  lotal  income  for  the  Society,  although  heavier 
Ggurcs  could  be  prepared  to  show  the  need  for  money 
than  those  which  represented  the  amount  raised,  Thej- 
were  to  rejoice,  however,  in  wlui  Ctod'a  people  were 
doing.  The  CardilT  Wcslcyan  Methodists  were  in  the 
front  rank  in  pushing  onward  the  crusadt;  of  missions, 
and  in  Christmas  offerings  Cardiff  subscribed  the  niosl 
funds.  They  were  proud,  too.  of  their  own  school,  which 
stood  second  or  third  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
What  wonders  boys  and  girls  could  do  when  they  joined 
hands!     Ten  years  ago  they  only  collected  j^ 40  per 
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annum,  whereas  the  sum  last  year  nearly  reached  £lo. 
The  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  collectors  received  cer- 
tificates instead  of  prizes,  inasmuch  as  the  teachers  did 
not  spoil  the  work  by  keeping  back  part  of  the  money 
for  prizes.  They  thought  that  the  work  of  God  ought 
to  be  done  ungrudgingly,  and  not  for  present  reward. 
"By  and  by,"  said  Miss  Jenny,  at  the  end  of  her  ad- 
dress, "the  reward  will  come." 

Next  came  Master  Harry  Ellery,  to  speak  upon  the 
largest  empire  in  the  world,  China.  The  people  of  that 
wonderful  land  were  very  many  in  numbers,  believing  in 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  false  gods  contained  in 
beautiful  temples.  It  was  a  pity  that  the  Chinese  often 
refused  to  hear  of  the  one  true  God  or  to  accept  the 
good  news  which  English  missionaries  carried  to  them. 
He  hoped  that  the  missionaries  would  have  more  suc- 
cess. To  arouse  compassion  for  "China's  millions"  he 
exhibited  several  of  the  strangely -shaped  colored  gods 
which  are  commonly  worshiped  by  the  idolatrous  Chinese. 

A  touching  missionary  poem  entitled,  "  An  Indian 
Sister's  Appeal,"  was  then  effectively  recited  by  young 
Emily  Lemont. 

Master  Douglas  Francis  delighted  every  body  with 
his  account  of  Fiji,  in  the  South  Seas  (the  jewel  of  the 
Wesleyan  Foreign  Mission),  and  the  toils  of  those  good 
and  noble  men,  John  Hunt  and  James  Calvert,  or,  as 
the  latter  is  usually  called,  "  Fiji  Calvert."  Again  the 
story  of  the  conversion  of  King  Thakombau  was  related, 
and  the  marvelous  change  which  was  seen  in  the  habits, 
worship,  homes,  and  dress  of  the  natives  who  inhabit 
the  Fijian  Islands.  The  Gospel  had  created  a  new  race, 
and  it  was  seldom  that  a  heathen  was  seen  by  traveler 
or  missionary.  This  youthful  speaker  displayed  relics, 
weapons,  garments,  etc.,  which  the  missionaries  had 
brought  from  the  distant  isles  of  the  Pacific. 

The  stirring  remarks  of  Master  Ernest  Hill,  on  "The 
Past  and  the  Future,"  were  an  especial  treat.  With  the 
aid  of  a  large  diagram  illustrating  the  number  of  popula- 
tion on  the  globe  he  pointed  out  the  small  proportion 
who  had  any  religious  faith  in  contrast  to  those  who 
walked  in  great  darkness.  Happily,  during  the  last  one 
hundred  years  the  number  of  converts  to  Christianity 
had  doubled  itself  every  twelve  years,  and  were  the  same 
Tate  maintained  another  hundred  years  every  nation 
would  be  evangelized.  It  should  be  every  Christian's 
joy  to  sow  the  good  seed  for  that  blessed  season. 

One  more  speaker,  Miss  Annie  Payne,  pleaded  for 
"Women's  Missionary  Work."  Annie  gave  an  account 
of  the  trials,'  disappointments,  and  gladness  of  zenana 
teaching,  and  also  the  sufferings  and  bondage  of  the 
Hindu  women,  which  filled  their  lives  with  sorrow  and 
pain.  She  finished  her  narrative  by  reading  the  report 
of  a  sample  meeting  held  by  a  zenana  worker. 

At  a  late*hour  the  stream  of  eloquence  came  to  a 
termination.  Frequently  in  the  course  of  the  happy 
evening  the  labors  of  the  disciples  of  Cicero  and  Demos- 
thenes were  lightened  by  the  introduction  of  solos, 
duets,  and  choruses,  from  young  Ada  Ewens,  Tilly 
Richards,  Rosie  Young,  Maud  Young,  Lottie  Wakeley, 


Evelyn  Young,  and  Annie  Payne,  who-  contributed  ia 
song  to  make  a  successful  gathering. 

In  what  a  variety  of  ways  young  people  may  become 
heralds  and  witnesses  for  the  salvation.of  the  "Wan- 
derers in  the  Dark !" 

Bolton,  Lancashire,  Enf^laiid. 


Feast  of  St.  Anthony.. 

BV    REV.  E.  STASIO. 

The  feasts  which  the  Romish  Church^ observes  in  com"- 
memoration  of  her  saints  often  resemble  each  other,  but 
there  are  some  which  have  certain  special  characteristics 
that  attract  the  curious  who  delight  in  such  things. 

Famous  for  their  special  characteristics  are  those  of 
Naples,  as,  for  example,  that  of  the  Madonna  di  Piedi- 
grotta  e  di  Monte  Vergine. 

The  small  towns  also  have  their  specialties, .and  among; 
the  many  that  I  might  describe  I  desire  to-say  a  few  words, 
about  a  little  feast  which  I  saw  every  year,.from  the  win- 
dows of  my  youthful  home,  since  it  was  principally  cele- 
brated in  the  little  square  in  front  of  our  house. 

The  inhabitants  of  our  little  town  in.  the  Apennines,, 
called  Castellone  al  VoUurno,  because  situated  upon  a. 
high  rock,  a  short  distance  from  the  source  of  the  river 
Volturno,  are  accustomed  to  celebrate  a  feast  in  honor 
of  their  St.  Anthony,  including  the  inseparable  animah 
(hog).  This  feast  has  a  special  significance,  because 
of  the  artful  device  for  obtaining  money  invented  by  a- 
certain  parish  priest,  whose  name  has  been,  lost  in  the. 
darkness  of  the  past 

In  th«  night  preceding  the  day  of  the  feast,. while  the- 
inhabitants  are  sound  asleep,  a  concert  by  the  municipaL 
band  awakes  them  as  it  accompanies  to  the  gates  of  the- 
town  the  most  robust  of  the  country  women,,  who  walk: 
towards  the  lofty  and  precipitous  Montemare.  At  day- 
break the  whole  town  is  awake,  and  the-  celebraiion. 
begins  with  the  ringing  of  bells,  music  of  brass  bands^ 
and  of  fifes  and  drums,  and  also  the  firing  of  crackerSr- 
all  of  which  is  echoed  back  by  the  surrounding  mount- 
ains. Then  comes  the  procession,  which,  after  having; 
traversed  a  part  of  the  town,  halts  in  the  small  square- 
called  St.  Rocco. 

The  parish  priest  then  blesses  the  people.  Holdinga; 
small  shrine  in  his  hand,  and  in  company  witib  the  other 
priests,  he  takes  his  position,  sitting  under  a.  canopy. 
Then  the  people  file  in  procession  before  him,  falling  om 
their  knees,  kissing  the  shrine,  and  depositing  some  of- 
fering. The  first  to  present  themselves  are  those  womeoi 
who  went  in  the  night  to  Montemare,  whence  they  have- 
returned,  each  with  a  bundle  of  wood  on  her  head^  which, 
she  lays  before  St.  Anthony, 

After  these  women  come  all  the  others,  each  bringing 
some  gift  for  the  saint.  Many  bring  money,  others 
candles,  eggs,  potatoes,  beans,  grain,  cheese,  wine,  or 
even  lambs,  little  pigs  and  chickens,  while  the  macaront 
and  cakes  are  not  lacking.  The  offerings  made,  alL 
these  gifts  are  sold    at  public   auction,  and  each  one 
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Slnvci  10  obtain  Ihc  l)c?t  ho  t-in  Iniy  in  order  lo  carry  it 
in  the  procession  ihal  follows,  ant!  finally  to  present  it  to 
the  chiircb.  The  public  auction  begins  with  the  sale  of 
St.  Anthony,  together  with  the  other  four  or  five  saints 
311(1  Madunnas  that  accompany  him.  The  scenes  th^t 
occur  arc  always  ridiculous  and  often  immoral. 

For  the  statues  that  arc  to  Itc  carried  in  the  proces- 
sion there  are  formed  little  societies  of  four  men  or 
B'jrnen.  amon^  whom  there  is  grciit  strife  as  tu  who 
iliall  have  the  privilege  to  carry  the  saint  or  Madonna, 
and  the  right  is  conceded  to  the  group  that  offers  the 
most  money.  Often  they  are  the  four  most  noted 
drunkards  thai  contend  for  and  olu;iin  the  right  lo  carry 
the  Madonna,  and  at  other  limes  the  four  most  immoral 
women  of  the  town  obtain  the*  right  to  carry  St. 
Anthony. 

I  remember  that  one  year  one  of  the  women  carry- 
in|;  the  taint  wa«  let  out  of  prison  on  hail  the  day  before, 
awaiting  hersentence  for  an  unmentionable  crime.  The 
last  year  I  witnessed  these  scenes  a  public  prostitute 
acquired  the  privilege  of  carrying  the  image  of  the  in- 
fant Jesus  which  St.  .\nionio  had  in  his  aims.  Then 
they  place  at  auction  the  canopy  under  which  were 
sealed  the  priests,  then  the  chairs  occupied  by  them, 
then  the  tables  on  which  rested  the  saints,  the  candlc- 
uick,  the  banners,  the  crosses,  the  little  bells,  and  at 
last  all  the  objects  that  had  been  offered  lo  the  saint. 
The  smaller  objects  of  less  im^ioriancc  are  carried  by 
those  who  will  pay  the  price  fixed  by  the  priest ;  this  is 
(lone  in  order  to  save  time.  All  the  persons  who  bear 
these  objects,  arranged  in  line,  parade  before  the  saints 
irith  an  air  of  triumph,  .^t  last  the  procession  enters 
the  church,  where  all  the  objects  are  deposited- 

Then  all  go  to  their  homes,  oi  tu  Ihc  different  houses 
of  entertainment,  where  around  the  feast  table  they  ex- 
change laughter,  jokes,  and  obscene  anecdotes  of  the 
procession.  Then  all  assemble  once  more  in  the  square 
before  the  church,  where  the  objects  offered  to  the  saint 
are  again  disposed  of  at  auction,  nearly  every  thing 
bringing  an  exaggerated  price,  while  ihc  greatest  gain 
ii  made  on  the  cakes,  macaroni,  chicktni,  and  wine, 
vhich  are  generally  lioiight  up  by  those  intending  with 
ibem  lo  make  a  feast,  some  evening  later. 

The  day  thus  spent,  with  the   firing  of  crackers  and 
,  the  sound  of  music,  ends  with  a  di^jplay  of  tircworks. 

The  priests  persuade  the  poor  ignorant  people  that 
aatnt  is  glorified,  and  with  him  God  himself, 
have  simply  souglil  to  divert  these  poor 
country  people  in  order  ihe  lieiler  to  drag  from  their 
pockets  the  largest  sum  ul*  money  possible. 


The  Bitddhisni  of  tht^  Uurmans. 

UV    REV.   W.    R.    CLANXY. 

The  Buimans  give  their  best  for  their  religion.  In 
the  coon  at  the  base  of  ihc  pagoda  stands  a  huge  money 
cbcsl  into  which  the  people  throw  ihcir  oJTerings,  They 
_bave  schools  of  priests  which  are  kept  up  by  the  people. 


These  schools  are  the  source  of  Ituddhism's  strength. 
Every  boy  is  expected  to  spend  a  number  of  years  in  a 
school,  and  while  there  he  is  a  priest.  The  religion  of 
Buddha  is  thoroughly  instilled  into  the  boys,  so  that*  it  is 
rare  indeed  to  find  a  Burman  who  cannot  read  and  write 
and  who  docs  not  understand  his  religion.  They  know 
what  they  believe,  and  arc  not  easily  moved  away  from 
the  faith  of  their  childhood.  After  a  hoy  has  received 
his  education  he  may  leave  the  priesthood  or  remain 
in  it. 

The  priests  are  celibates,  and  have  great  influence 
with  the  people.  They  all  dress  in  s.afTron  clothes,  and 
have  face  and  head  cloH'ly  shaven.  I  have  great  re- 
spect for  the  priests.  They  teach  a  beautiful  system  of 
morals,  unattainable,  it  is  true,  by  men  with  sinful  hearti. 
There  is  no  Christ  in  Buddhism,  and  no  hope  beyond 
this  life  fiavc  nirvana,  or  annihilation,  if  that  can  be 
called  hope.  Man's  supreme  good,  they  teach,  is  reache<i 
when  he  has  succeeded  by  a  life  of  meril  in  putting  an 
end  to  the  endless  round  of  births  and  deaths,  and  ha.s. 
ceased  to  be. 

Haddhism,  as  compared  with  Hinduism,  is  a  clean  re- 
ligion.    Hinduism  is  the  detficatton  of  the  vilest  con- 
ccptions  of  the  human  mind.    The  gods  arc  supposed  to- 
be  wicked  beyond    the  worst  of  men.     Hindu    worship 
gives  unlimited  license  to  its  devotees.     On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  nothing  in  Buddhist  worship  to  cau»c  an 
observer  to  turn   away  his   face  with  shame.     When  a 
Buddhist  bows  before  the  image  of  Gautama  he  goes 
through  a  form  of  prayer  which  he  learned  in  school. 
His  ofTcring  is  usually  flowers  and  a  few  candles,  which 
he  bitrn«  before  ihe  image.     Strangers  and  foreigners 
are  permitted  to  go  anywhere  about  the  pagodas  during 
worship,  or  at  any  other  lime. 


The  Grace  of  BeneTolenee^ 

Benevolence,  being  a  grace  of  the  Spirit,  roust: 
be  possessed  by  every  Christian,  whether  rich  or  poor. 
The  graces  of  the  Spirit  weaken  and  die  only  by 
disuse. 

This  is  as  true  of  benevolence  as  it  is  of  any  grace  the 
Spirit  bestows.  Frequently,  persona  of  small  wealth,  or 
who  consider  themselves  poor,  suppose  ihey  are  to  be  ex- 
cused from  giving.  This  is  a  fatal  mistake.  The  poor 
Christian  needs  to  give  just  as  he  needs  lo  pray,  or  be* 
licve,  or  love.  The  benevolent  Spirit  grows  by  giving 
— that  is,  by  exercise.  The  largeness  of  benevolence  in 
the  soul  does  not,  however,  depend  upon  the  sum  of 
money  given  ;  that  is,  it  is  not  so  much  grace  for  so  many 
dollars.  The  grace  of  benevolence  is  given  in  just  as 
large  measure  to  the  person  who  gives  a  penny,  if  that 
sum  is  the  real  measure  of  his  ability,  as  lo  the  man  who 
gives  a  thousand  dollars,  which  sum  is  the  measure  of 
hi\  ability  ;  "  for.  if  there  be  first  a  willing  mind,  it  is  ac- 
cepted according  to  that  a  man  hath,  not  according  to- 
that  he  hath  not,"  .md  spiritual  blessings  are  bestowed 
accordingly. — A.  B.  t'onard,  DM. 
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ITALY  aaj:>  /is  people. 


^ontblg  ^issionan!  (Tonccrt. 


XvMlill   r«nr>rl   Topln-lttO. 

Moicniticr.        South  A««uc*. 
Itecnatjer,  L'hitbd  Staiu. 


The  Children   Btld   Ibv 
4'i>tioprt. 


.Ilonllil)- 


II  will  add  grcaily  to  ihc  inlcrcsl  ihal 
ihc  children  fed  in  the  Monthly  Mis- 
sionary Conceri  if  tlie  IJttU  Afissioiiary 
is  di»iributc<l  ilic  wci-k  pteviouA.  und  ihcy 
arc  asked  hy  the  Icaikt  tlic  ijiK-sltmis  on 
the  subject  found  in  thai  jiApcr.  Sonic 
schools  have  douhlcrl  their  con iribui ions 
lo  miysions  hy  distrihuiing  ihc  Li'lflr  Xfis- 
jionary  once  a  itioinh  ii>  all  (be  schulart. 

Please  try  it. 

*«* 

liBlr  >iid  !■■  Psnpt*. 

Italy  has  jn  area  o[  114410  HcjiiiU'c 
tntlcs  and  an  cslimatrd  population  in  1S88 

■of  30.565.353- 

The  reigning  king  is  lluinhert  ]..  who 
was  born  March  14,  1S44,  and  succeeded 
10  the  ihToiie  cm  the  dralh  a{  hii  father, 
Jjuiuar>- 9.  187S.  He  was  married  April 
31.  ii)6S,  10  .Mar^hcrita  (bom  Nuvcmlier 
30,  i8;i].d3ushteT  orthe  Duke  of  Genoa. 

Elementary  education  is  compulsory  (or 
<hilclrett  between  six  and  nine  years  of  age. 

Nearly  all  lli^  people  arc  Knman  Catho- 
lics, but  there  is  perfect  religiwtis  freedom. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Chitrch  com- 
mcncfti  a  Mission  in  Italy  in  1871.  which 
was  organized  as  a  Conference  in  1881. 
The  statistics  repoti  8  native  ordained 
and  14  native  unordained  preachers.  769 
member*,  169  probationers,  j8j  Sund.'iy- 
schonl  scholars.  The  foreign  missionaries 
are  Rev.  Win.  Burt.  D.D..  and  Rev.  D.  S. 
Siackpalc.  13. D.,  and  ilicir  wivesi  Rev.  E. 
£.  Count,  and  Miss  Emma  M.  H.ill. 


l.xil  ncollns  or  lhi>  ItalF  fonXrrftire, 

The  ninih  session  of  the  Italy  C'onfcr- 
•ence  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Cburch 
convened  .it  Uologn.-i,  Italy,  April  23,  18^. 
and  continued  in  session  livediiys.  Hishoii 
Warr-^n  presiding. 

Ur.  Kurt  writes  as  follows:  "The 
name  and  presence  of  Bishop  Warren  will 
be  remembered  with  pleasure  by  all.  His 
ikind  and  genllc  manner,  liitt  readiness  in 
'Undersliinding  the  situation, aii^  his  wise 
.advice  and  decisions,  made  a  profotind  im> 
pression  on  the  Conference.  There  w.is  a 
seriousness  in  all  ihc  Conference  work 
never  before  renliied.  The  examinations 
and  discussions  were  carried  on  in  the 
spirit  of  MelhodiM  ministers  who  have  in 
view  the  advancement  of  Ihc  kingdom  of 
God.  We  hope  for  yet  better  results  in 
the  future. 

"  Though  the  statistics  do  not  show  any 
increase  in  the  number  of  members,  there 


has  been  nn  actual  increase  of  about  too 
souls  converted  during  the  year.  All  the 
coniiibtiiions  have  greatly  increased. 
Few  changes  have  been  made  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  work.  The  publishing 
interests  have  been  transferred  to  Rome 
and  pl.iccd  under  the  c.irc  of  the  presiding 
elder.  The  Theological  School  w.  Flor- 
ence has  been  rtrgnni/rd  under  a  regular 
faculty  :  Everett  S.  Stairkijolc,  director 
and  instructor  tn  systematic  theology; 
William  Hurl,  instructor  In  [instoral  ihc- 
ologj' ;  E.  E.  Count,  instructor  in  English  : 
Giacomo  Carlionett,  instructor  in  Old  and 
NewTestaniem  eie;;est*;  Vincenio  Ravi, 
instructor  in  church  history. 

"The  ministers  rcidiic  more  than  ever 
before  what  the  MLvsion  of  the  Methodisil 
Episcopal  Church  means  in  This  country, 
Certain  persons,  mil  having  any  thing  else 
to  say  ag&inst  us,  have  raised  the  cry  that 
Mcare  trying  to  ,4niericaniEe  the  Italians. 
We  reply  by  wor<l  and  deed  that  wc  are 
not  here  to  Aniericaniic  any  one,  but  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  all,  that  Co<i]H-l  which 
saves  the  individual  from  his  sins,  that 
tcgenerateshimand  makes  hitn  to  know  for 
himself  that  he  is  a  child  of  Ciod.  Having 
this  personal  living  experience  he  is  .able  lu 
give  a  clear  and  explicit  testimony  of  his 
faith  to  others." 

The  statistics  report  763  members  and 
t&S  probationers ;  n  total  of  951.  During 
the  year  there  were  t>8  conversions. 

The  appointments  in  addition  to  those 
made  to  the  Tlicwlogical  School  were : 
Wm,  Uurt,  Presiding  Elder;  Adri.i  and 
I'aporic,  Antonio  Savarcsc ;  Ales.sandria 
and  San  Mariano,  Giovanni  Pons;  Bari, 
10  be  supplied  :  llalogiia,  Bernardo  Urac- 
chelto:  Cinclli,  Auguslo  Manini ;  Dovad- 
ola.  Carlo  Boglione;  Fircnxc.  Vicenzo 
Ravi;  Foggia,  CostantinoToliiii;  Forh  and 
F.icnra,  Emilio  Borelli ;  Genov.i,  Giovanni 
B.  G.aituso;  Ginevra,  Edoardo  Toum. 
Melfi  and  Venosa.  Pietro  C  Ballcrini; 
Milano.  Felice  Uardi  and  Unino  Druni : 
McKlena,  Chrisantio  Bambini;  Napoli. 
Pietro  Tagliahtcla ;  Palermo,  (.iactano 
Contc;  l>rugia.  Aristide  Fnwiero;  I'isa. 
Cuallicru  Fabbri ;  I'ontedcra,  Paolo  Gay  ; 
Ronia.  Kduarilo  Stasia  ami  Vittorio  Hani : 
Tcrni.  Uomenico  Polsinclli ;  Torino,  Nic- 
odemo  Nardi ;  VcncEia  and  Mcatrc,  Fcd- 
erigo  CrucianJ ;  Viceiizaand  Anignano.  to 
be  supplied. 

Thr  lioaprl  In  HoniCi 

The  Rome  of  1870  and  the  Rome  of 
1890  would  scarcelv  recognize  each  other. 
Then  the  autocratic  I'ius  I.X.  s-il  on  ttie 
throne,  surrounded  by  his  cnlirc  court, 
ukhom  he  had  called  together  to  ratify  the 
blasphemous  dogma  of  the  infallibilhy. 
Now  King  Humbert,  liberal-minded,  gen- 
erous-hearted, and  seir-sacriticing  aimoul 


to  a  f;iuli,  holds  the  scepter  of  govcmmeBL 
Then  liberty  of  speech  and  action  was  im- 
possible, it  being  a  ciimc  to  differ  matD-^_ 
riallyin  religion  or  in  politics  from  the  rul-H 
ing  powers.  As  a  consequence  only  the 
bravest  and  most  intensely  patriotic  ever 
dared  to  liltthcir  voices  against  Iheabuset 
of  the  times  and  in  favor  of  freedom  anil 
the  long-sought  unification  of  Italy.  fl 

Now  Rome  is  as  free  as  Boston,  and  V 
neither  priest,  prelate,  nor  pope  dare»  in- 
terfere with  the  blood-bought  liberties  and 
rights  of  the  people.  Then  Rome  w.19 
dead  and  dirty,  dark  and  dangerous,  tit 
abode  for  those  who  ruled  over  it.  Now 
we  have  life  and  light,  cleanlinci^s  and 
safely,  and  many  modem  improvements 
and  conveniences.  Since  1870  Rome  has 
undergone  u  wonderful  transformation, 
such  as  the  most  ardent  jiatriot  could  not 
have  foreseen,  and  for  which  he  could 
scarcely  have  dared  to  hope. 

Old  Rome  is  now  encircled  and  intetpcn- 
elratcd  by  New  Rome.  The  risitor  of 
twenty  years  ago.  a»  he  steps  out  of  the 
train  at  the  great  central  depot,  brilliantly 
illuminated  by  ihc  electric  light,  and  drives 
down  ihc  new  Via  Naiion^lc.  lined  00 
either  side  with  splendid  buildings.  ol>scrv- 
ing  on  every  hand  mnrvelouschanges,  and 
fimliiij,'  himself  in  the  midsi  of  life  and  bu>> 
lie  equal  to  lliat  of  some  stirring  AinericanH 
i:ity,canscan:ciybciievehisowncycs.  Such" 
has  been  the  experience  of  more  than  one 
visitor  to  Rome  duiing  these  late  years. 

But  the  material  and  political  iransfo 
mation  of  Rome  are  of  small  import  an< 
of  easy  ar(|ui*ilion  when  compared  wit 
the  religious  transformation  so  much  tie- 
sired  .and    so    cajncsily   sought    by   the 
Christian  world.  ] 

Evangelical  work  began  In  Rome  Sep- 
leinlwr.  i  H70.  when  a  colporteur,  fallowing 
the  lead  of  the  victorious  Italian  army, 
drove  his  little  dog-cart  filled  with  Bibles 
into  the  Eli-rna]  City  and  began  the  sal 
of  his  strange  merchandise. 

These  Bihlei  were  a  more  unwelcoms 
fue  10  the  \*atican  than  the  king  and  his 
army.  Once  opened  to  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospd,  Rome  was  quickly  entered  by 
the  various cYxngctical  denominations,  and 
a  vigorous  cuinpaign  beg;in.  With  a  pop- 
ubiion  of  401 ,000  Rome  h;is  to-day  about 
thirty  Christian  hborers,  including  mls- 
MOnarieii,  evangelists,  and  colporteurs. 
Some  of  these  arc  only  indirectly  engager] 
in  work  among  the  ItaJians. — Bafifiti, 
.Xfissienary  Magasint, 
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The  Baic«ri«M», 

One  of  the  first  things  »c  hear  of  the 
Bulgarians  is  that  Basil,  the  Bytantine 
king,  captured  15,000  of  them  and  put 
out  all  their  eyes,  except  thai  he  led  one 
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Itrery  tivtndrelh  man  lo  j{ui»l<  llie 
sigtiilns  multiiude  back  (o  the  Bul)[ariAii 
kinf.  When  he  saw  the  (;'i''s*'y  sp«laclc 
Ik  Hckencd,  and  ihc  nod  day  he  died. 
On«  would  rather  be  the  dead  than  the 
lire  king. 

JuMin.  the  Konuin  rinpcror.  wa«  rai«0 
lo  the  royal  purple  from  a  common  Bul- 
guian  peawint  for  hiii  Milillerly  qunliiies. 
The  rtign  of  hU  nephew,  Jusiinian.  also 
born  a  peasant,  was  Ions  and  cremful.  In 
it  came  whal  was  fondly  caUed  the  "end- 
leas  peace."  Under  the  Turks  they  suf- 
(trcd  untold  miseries,  and  .ire  fenifiil  of 
ihal  power  ycl.  Their  enianctp^ilton  in 
r&7S  cost  Russia  120.000  men  and  fjoo.- 
ooouooo.  ft  may  not  have  been  paid  down 
nilh  that  precise  end  in  view. 

The  Bolgarian  has  had  several  tri.ils 
and  one  great  crisis  since  As  llulgaiia 
h»d  no  ex[ien(-noe  in  govenirnenl  ur  war, 
Kusfia  undenook  to  guide  in  both  :  but 
when  the  Servians  dei'larciL  war  Russia 
rtcalted  all  her  officers,  and  left  the  army 
of  Bulgaria  without  any ;  hut  ihcy  raist-d 
officers  from  the  ranks,  dashed  ai  Scrvia 
mih  ydls  and  cold  sicci,  and  were  com- 
|>leiel^  victorious.  When  Iheir  consiiiu- 
tion  had  been  dccbrcd  suspended,  they 
demanded  and  secured  its  restoration. 
Tliey  have  the  mo»t  liberal  government 
in  the  Balkans. 

Th<y  have  made  several  marked  im- 
provements on  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  Umlctl  Stales.  Il  is  our  glorj'  to  have 
led  the  column  o!  republics.  We  are  ^liid 
thai  others  still  find  fields  in  which  they 
can  ahine  even  if  not  yet  republican  in 
form  of  govcmmenl.  Public  schools  are 
tsUbUshi-d  all  over  the  nation,  all  of  which 
ate  required  to  teach  ihc  national  religion. 

I  tiuhllge  in  the  wctl-grnundcd  hope  that 
Bu^aha  will  meet  all  crises  in  ihe  future 

II  (ucccsafuUy  a«  (hose  of  the  past.  If 
i1k  dou.  it  will  be  largely  owing  to  the 
leiching  of  the  Christian  religion  by  Proi- 
cstiots. — BhAt^  Warren. 


■iilK«r1»  Bad  lln  Ppoplv. 

Sulgana  (including  Eisiem  Koumelia) 
Ku  tn  area  of  yf.Wia  square  mites  and  s 
populaiion  on  January  1.  t&SS.o(3,i54.375, 
Oflhc  total  population  3.526.350  are  Bui- 
tws.  Gatj.iitf  Turks.  sS.SsSGreck*.  13.546 
jewrt.  jO.:oi  gypsies.  I  job^  Russians.  4.699 
Serrians.  2,245  (icrmans. 

Of  the  population  2.432.154  belong  to 
the  OrlhodoK  Creek  Church.  668,r73  arc 
Mohammedans.  16,539  Roman  Catholics, 
U.}J>  Jews. 

The  capital  is  the  city  of  Sofia,  with  a 
population  of  30.418. 

Btilgaria  is  a  principality,  and  tributary 
10  Turkey.  The  reigning  prince  is  Fcrdi- 
und,  Duke  of  Sasony,  who  was  born  Feb- 


ruary 36.  i86t.  was  elected  Princieoi  Bul- 
garia by  the  Nationnl  Asscmbtjr.  July  7, 
I SS7,  and  assumed  the  government  Au- 
gust 14.  1887. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  com- 
menced a  mission  in  Bulg.ina  in  1857. 
.ind  the  l.ist  ^annual  re[Kirt  shows  4  for- 
eign niiisionancj  and  their  wives,  1  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mis> 
sionary  Society,  5  native  ordained  and  9 
native  unordaincd  preachers,  116  meni- 
bers.  jr  probationers,  ati  Sunday-school 
scholars. 

The  missionaries  are  Revs.  D.  C  Chai- 
li».  E.  F.  Lounsburj'.  J.  S,  Ladd,  nnd  T. 
Const  .in  I  inc.  and  (heir  wives;  Miss  l.inna 
A.  Schcnck,  and  Miss  Ella  E.  Fincham. 

lH«lasu«  an  niBsluUB  (o  BiilKarlm. 

BV  HEV.   L.    B.  <T>1  WAX. 

[Johrt  hiiJ  Frcl  4i>C«r  ftiirn  oi.p.>»ite  *iite«  of  ihc 
pUlHiiin.  KiwJ  tarric.  J  pair  tJ  riWito.ur.il  niMkrii 
■It  ihv  buniMcr.  AiliMijf-rBcklr  m*)  Se  u>«i.  unit  Ilia 
fequifice  ctuiito  nude  In  the  diiil  A||Uc.) 

Fkeo.  Hello.  John  ;  where  arc  you 
going  .* 

John.  Going  to  the  concert ;  where  arc 
you  going  ? 

F.  I'm  going  fishing.  Come  on,  there's 
no  fun  up  there. 

J.  No;  Id  raihcrgolQ  the  concert;  lean 
get  something  there. 

F.  What  are  you  going  to  do  at  a 
concert  ? 

J.  Learn  about  missions. 

K.  Missions!     'What  missions? 

J.  Why. the  missions  in  Bulgaria. 

F.  Bulgaria  !  Where's  thai  ? 

J.  Why.  don't  you  remember  your  geog- 
raphy? We  had  that  in  school.  It  is  in 
the  south-eastern  part  oi  Kuropc,  on  Ihe 
Black  Sea.  north  of  Turkey, 

F.  Arclhry  Turks? 

J.  No :  they  are  not  Turks,  they  arc  re- 
lated to  the  Russi.ins. 

F.  How  are  they  related  to  Turkey? 

J.  They  are  not  in  Turkey,  but  are  trib- 
utary to  it,  and  they  need  tnissionai  ies  just 
as  badly  as  the  Turks  do. 

F.  Well,  haven't  they  had  them  for  the 
last  fifty  years? 

J.  No;  Ihcfirstmissionarywassent  there 
in  iRj?.     Thai's  only  about  thirty  years. 

F.  Well,  have  they  done  any  good  in 
that  lime? 

J,  Good!  Why,  in  thirty  years  there 
havcbecn  over  a  thousand  souls  s.ivcd,  and 
that  in  a  heathen  country.  There  arc  now 
six  hundred  and  fifty  church  members, 
several  native  preachers,  and  a  number 
of  training  schools. 

F.  Whut's  ihc  use  u[  sending  any  more 
missionaries  there  it  they  have  done  so 
much  ifood  } 

J.  Use!  Why.  the  work  is  but  just 
begun.    There  are  three  million  one  hun- 


dred and  (iiiy  lour  ihous-ind  three  hundred 
and  scveniy  five  souls  in  Bulgaria,  and  we 
fear  only  six  hundred  and  fifty  of  these 
siii-cd. 

F.  Is  ik.\[  sa  What  Churches  do  they 
belong  lo? 

J,  To  the  Methodist  Church  in  Bu!gari.i 
proper  and  lo  the  CongrcgaUonnl  in 
Eastern  Roumelra. 

F.  Is  that  all  ?  [  thought  there  was  a 
Greek  Church  (here. 

J.  Well,  there  is;  but  that  is  not  raueh 
more  than  bapiixcd  hcathcnisin.  They 
hare  gods  and  goddesses  just  like  the 
other  heathen,  only  they  give  them  Bible 
names.  Their  god  o\  thunder  is  called 
Elijah,  who  makes  thunder  by  riding 
through  the  skies  in  the  chariot  of  fire  in 
which  he  ascended  to  heaven. 

F.  Writ,  they  arc  <is  bad  as  the 
Mexicans. 

J.  They  are  worse.  Fiery  Mary  is  the 
goddess  of  lightning.  They  are  very 
supcnttitious.  log, 

F.  I  should  say  so. 

J.  Yes;  they  will  not  throw  water  on 
tire,  nor  tread  on  crumbs,  nor  step  on  salt. 

F.  Ho!  Ilo!  Wh.tt  foots  they  are  ! 
What  makes  them  so  ? 

J.  They  do  not  know  any  better.  They 
need  someone  to  go  and  teach  them. 

F.  Missionaries? 

J.  Yes  :  just  as  they  sent  missionftriea 
to  our  forcJaihcrs, 

F.  To  OL'R  forefathers! 

J.  Yes ;  didn't  you  know  th.it  our  fore- 
fathers were  heathens? 

F.  No. 

J.  They  were ;  and  as  bad  .is  the  Bul- 
g.irians  are  now.  Missionaries  came 
among  thfm,  and  to  this  we  owe  our 
present  state  of  civiliiation  :  our  schools, 
churehen,  nice  homes,  and  so  forth. 

F.  Well.  I  didn't  know  all  that.  Where 
did  you  find  it  out? 

J.  Al  the  concert. 

F.  \Vell,  I  gue*s  you  are  right  about 
sending  inissionarics  to  Bulgaria ;  \nit 
what  good  can  you  do  by  gmng  10  the 
concert  ? 

J.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  Iwani  toknow 
about  the  boys  out  there  and  that  will  do 
mc  good;  and  ihcn.Ioo.  I  have  a  dime  that 
will  huy  a  Bible  and  do  them  good,  and  if 
you  go  and  give  a  dime  thut  v%\\\  be  two 
Bibles. 

F.   I'm  going  fishing. 

].  No;  come  on.  we  can  go  fishing  some 
other  lime. 

F.  All  right.  I  bcliei-c  I  will  go ;  but  what 
shall  I  do  with  my  fishing-tackle  ? 

J.  Lcdtc  it  in  the  hall. 

F,  All  right.  [Boys  leave  the  platform 
together.] 

S^Mtrt-itU.  Wis. 
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NOTES  AND   COMMENTS. 


^ohs  anb  Comments. 


In  the  death  of  General  Clinton  B.  Fisk, 
on  July  9,  the  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  lost  one 
of  its  most  valuable  home  workers.  For 
many  years  he  was  an  active  and  influen- 
tial member  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Japan 
and  Korea.  But  this  was  only  one  of  the 
many  important  positions  he  occupied  in 
Church  and  Slate,  in  all  of  which  he  was 
a  leader  greatly  honored  and  loved. 


This  number  of  our  magazine  will  be 
found  to  be  rich  in  its  information  about 
Italy,  Wc  are  indebted  to  our  three  mis- 
sionaries, Drs.  Burt,  Stackpole,  and  Count, 
for  their  articles,  also  to  our  native  breth- 
ren for  their  articles  on  "  Methodism  and 
the  Future  of  Italy,"  "  America  in  Iialy, " 
•■  The  Pope,  "  "  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Apulia. "  and  "  The  Feast  of 
St.  Anthony,  "  written  in  Italian,  and 
translated  for  us  by  Dr.  Burt. 


Bishop  Taylor,  of  Africa,  and  Bishop 
Thobum,  of  India,  are  both  in  the  United 
States  asking  for  money  and  men  for  the 
fields  over  which  they  preside.  They  are 
good  pleaders  and  wilt  doubtless  obtain 
what  they  ask.  Their  asking  is  not  be- 
yond theneed.  Ingranting  their  requests 
let  it  be  seen  that  the  contributions  to  the 
Missionary  Society  are  not  diminished. 
Our  treasury  is  burdened  with  debt.  We 
must  sustain  the  work  we  have  in  hand, 
and,  if  possible,  make  an  advance.  The 
Lord,  who  has  given  us  success,  bids  us 
"  Go  Forward. "  Read  Dr.  Peck's  article 
on  "  Burdened  by  Success." 


The  Rev.  C.  H.  Yalman  is  a  successful 
evangelist,  formerly  a  member  of  the  New- 
ark Conference,  but  now  a  local  Methodist 
preacher.  He  is  deeply  interested  in  for- 
eign missions,  and  by  his  personal  contri- 
butions, and  the  offerings  of  others,  is 
supporting  several  native  preachers  in  the 
foreign  field.  It  has  been  reported  that 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  collected  mis- 
sionary money  has  been  an  injury  to  the 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church.  He  informs  us  that  the 
reports  have  been  incorrect  in  several  par- 
ticulars :  that  he  has  never  taken  a  mis- 
sionary collection  without  consulting  the 
pastor,  unless  he  was  holding  a  union 
meeting ;  that  he  has  always  explained  in 
taking  a  collection  that  the  $65  asked  for 
to  support  a  missionary  was  for  a  native 
preacher,  and  explained  how  this  amount 
of  money  was  suflicient  for  this  purpose ; 


that  the  most  of  the  money  given  has 
been  contributed  by  those  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and, 
therefore,  a  portion  of  the  money  has  been 
sent  to  missions  not  connected  with  our 
Church.  Mr.  Yatman  says  that  he  will 
always  be  careful  to  do  nothing  which  will 
interfere  in  the  least  with  the  collections 
for  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  which  he  loves, 
and  of  which  he  is  an  earnest  supporter. 


Burdened  by  8a«e«M. 

BV   J.   O.    PECK,    D.D. 

"  The  victories  of  Milliades  will  not 
let  mc  sleep,"  said  the  noble  Greek,  The- 
mistocles.  The  victories  of  the  cross  in 
some  of  our  mission-tields  will  not  let  us 
sleep  at  this  office.  The  day  has  been 
when  the  secretaries  of  the  Missionary 
Office  were  asking  from  the  field,  "  Where 
are  your  converts,  to  thrill  the  Church  to 
give  latgely  ?  " 

We  have  been  telling  the  missionaries 
to  push  out  in  evangelistic  ical  and  bring 
the  heathen  to  Christ,  and  we  had  faith 
that  the  Church  would  pour  in  the  money 
to  speed  the  glorious  work  !  The  victo- 
ries arc  coming  faster  now  than  we  can 
house  the  trophies. 

The  cry  now  is,  "  What  shall  we  do 
with  our  regiments  of  converts  that  are 
coming  ?  "  Just  think  of  it — 3,364  acces- 
sions on  the  Rohilcund  District  in  North 
India  Conference  alone  in  five  months! 
Almost  500  converted  heathen  a  month 
on  one  district  marching  down  the  aisles 
of  Methodist  churches  to  be  sworn  into 
the  army  that  b  to  capture  that  empire 
for  Christ ! 

Where  shall  we  get  the  pastors  and 
teachers  to  drill  these  raw  recruits  into 
veteran  soldiers  for  Christ  ?  We  can  get 
the  men,  but  we  must  have  the  money  to 
pay  these  native  pastors  their  little  sti- 
pend of  $30  to  $75  a  year  to  shepherd 
these  thousands  that  arc  coming,  and 
prepare  them  in  turn  to  be  an  army  of 
conquest  in  India. 

We  are  burdened  by  our  success.  Four 
thousand  converts  in  North  India  this 
year  means  new  chapels  to  house  them, 
new  schools  to  instruct  them,  new  pastors 
and  teachers.  Will  the  Church  arouse 
and  come  up  to  the  demand  of  the  hour? 

Wc  must  have  larger  contributions  to 
meet  the  coming  thousands  of  converts,  or 
retreat  in  the  face  of  glorious  victories. 
Brethren  and  sisters,  lay  on  Christ's  altar 
lai'ge  thank-offerings  for  our  success ! 
Come  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  now ! 
Help,  every  one  !  Give  as  God  is  giving 
victory ! 


Melliadlat  MlBaloBa  In  Bunnn. 

BY  BISHOP  J.   M.  TKOBURN,   CD. 

In  a  recent  number  of  a  Baptist  paper 
a  somewhat  rash  and  not  very  amiable 
criticism  of  our  Mission  in  Burma  ap- 
peared, with  special  reference  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  Rev,  S.  P.  Long.  I  regret 
the  publication  of  such  an  article  for  sev- 
eral reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
injustice  which  it  does  to  the  Baptist  mis- 
sionaries in  Rangoon. 

When  I  first  went  to  that  city  in  1879 
I  was  received  with  great  kindness  by 
these  excellent  men,  and  the  Baptist  chapel 
was  most  cheerfully  put  at  my  disposal.  I 
was  the  guest  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday-school  while  engaged  in  organ- 
izing the  Methodist  church,  and  not  only 
he  but  others  contributed  freely  to  the 
new  Mission.  One  or  two  men,  older  and 
wiser  than  myself,  gave  mc  their  prayer- 
ful counsel,  and  in  doing  50  pointed  out 
some  things  which  they  did  not  approve, 
but  no  men  could  have  been  more  frank 
and  cordial. 

I  have  repeatedly  been  at  Rangoon 
since,  and  have  always  found  this  spirit 
manifested,  and  do  not  believe  that  any 
friction  worth  the  name  has  occurred  since 
we  first  began  our  work  in  Burma. 

As  for  Mr.  Long,  I  received  from  a  lead- 
ing Baptist  missionary  of  Burma,  less  than 
two  years  ago,  an  assurance  that  he  was 
a  most  considerate  and  honorable  mission- 
ary neighbor,  who  had  never  given  any 
cause  of  offense  in  prosecuting  his  work. 
This  statement  was  unsolicited,  and  be- 
yond doubt  was  perfectly  sincere.  From 
personal  knowledge  of  the  man,  and  of  his 
work  in  Rangoon,  I  am  able  to  confirm 
this  testimony. 

What,  then,  is  the  difficulty  ?  Why  does 
any  one  complain?  The  source  of  the 
difficulty  is  found  in  a  well-meant,  but 
unwise,  paper  policy,  which  was  adopted 
long  years  ago  when  missionaries  and 
missionary  societies  were  few,  by  which 
vast  regions  were  set  apart  to  particular 
societies,  after  the  manner  of  Abraham 
and  Lot. 

.Some  Baptist  missionaries  think  that 
Burma  under  this  rule  becomes  theirs  by 
inheritance,  and  they  would  prefer  to  have 
it  all  to  themselves.  But  the  rule  has 
long  since  broken  down.  As  a  Baptist 
missionary  in  Calcutta  expressed  it  a  few 
months  ago,  "  We  have  outgrowrn  it." 
Railways  have  penetrated  every- where, 
missionary  societies  have  increased  and 
are  increasing  still,  and  the  old  boundary 
lines  have  nearly  faded  out 

Before  we  entered  Burma  ihe  Lutherans, 
Anglicans,  and  Presbyterians  had  made 
their  appearance  in  the  province,  aod  the 
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Wesleyans  have  since  come,  .ind  il  wtiuld 
\x  utterly  uwlcis  (or  any  one  io  Iry  lo 
prex'ent  others  Mil!  (rom  coming.  More- 
over, (of  fifty  years  and  more  \\  has  been 
an  esintiltshed  rule  in  InilU  that,  in  the 
[;rext  sea- port  cities. all  dcnominalionshAvc 
rtjual  rights ati<I  privileges,  and  under  this 
rule  110  one  in  any  case  coiild  challenge 
oor  presence  in  Rangwou. 

It  has  been  intimated  to  mc  that  if  we 
ccflAne  our  labors  to  English-speaking^ 
jKOplc  no  one  will  make  any  objection  to 
our  being  in  Hurma.  Hut  is  (his  [lussihle  ? 
Is  h  leasonahle.  is  it  wise,  is  il  Pauline,  is 
il  ChriM-like.  to  propose  to  live  am!  work 
in  the  miilst  of  a  Rreat  empire  of  human 
beings,  and  not  give  the  Ciospcl  to  them 
tucause  they  do  not  speak  our  tongue  ? 

If  our  people  in  Rangoon  are  really 
-Chrisrian  they  will  ^nd  it  inipmtililc  lo 
lire  among  the  Burman  people  and  noi 
try  to  brinif  them  to  Christ.  Tlic  Bapiiiils 
are  among  the  v-ery  best  of  Uvirg  mission- 
uiu,  and  yet  they  have  not  been  able  to 
do  more  than  the  merest  Iraciion  of  Ihe 
■work  to  be  done  around  their  own  homes. 
ThouMnd^  upon  ihoti^nds  of  Buniians 
can  be  found  all  around  Rangoon  who 
never  heard  Ihc  Saviour's  name. 

1  have  been  in  Rangoon  Iwicc  dur- 
ing Ihc  past  eighteen  years,  and  each 
bBK  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  people 
tsnieto  mc  for  help  as  they  had  not  done 
in  tormer  days.  I  do  not  *pcak  the  lan- 
Xuagc.  and  visit  the  province  at  long  inter- 
rak.  but  on  both  these  occ^ision.s  I  foimil 
meo  who  aeemed  perfectly  sincere,  wailing 
10  ask  me  to  bapliic  them.  They  had 
(wt  been  prepared  for  this  step  by  our  own 
or  any  other  misaianarics,  and  it  looied  as 
If  God  was  selling  before  us  an  open  door 
«( access  to  the  jKopk. 

Thus  far  1  have  not  heard  of  Ihc  slight- 
est colhMOn  with  our  B.tptixt  friends,  and 
1  do  not  believe  there  will  be  any.  If  ihey 
and  wc  Ijoih  do  our  uitno^c  we  cannot 
ovenalce  a  tenth  part  of  iht-  work  to  be 
done,  and  GotI,  who  has  helped  us  to  live 
In  peace  and  love  thus  I;ir,  will  not  forsake 
us  in  the  years  to  come. 


Tb«  Inirmailonai  moiilonarf'  Unlon- 

The  annual  meeting  for  1890  ol  the 
International  Missionary  Uni'nn  w.is  held 
in  Gifton  Springs  in  June.  The  Union  is 
<Ofnposed  exclusively  of  those  who  have 
been  or  now  arc  missionaries  in  the  for- 
eign field.  The  officers  for  i8go-gi  are: 
PKsidcnl,  J.  T.  Craccy,  D.D..  BufTab.  N. 
Y.;  Vice-Presidents.  Cyrus  Hamlin.  D.D.. 
Wm.  Dean.  D.D..  S.  L,  Baldwin.  D.D.; 
Secretary.  Rev.  \V.  H.  Rclden.  Bristol, 
C«on  ;  Trea»urer.  Kev.  S.  K.  House.  M. 
P.;  E»ecutivc  CoiKiniltce.  S.  H.  Kellogg. 


D.D.,  Toronto.  Chairman;  C.W,  Cashing. 
D.D..  Re*'.  C.  W.  Park.  Rev.  Benj.  Helm. 
Rev.  J.  A.  Davis.  Dr.  Caroline  K-  Dan- 
iclls.  Mrs.  Belle  M.  D.  Faitcrson. 

Dr,  Gracey,  in  the  dl^rtkem  ChriiUan 
Aiiifoealf.  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  annual  meeting: 

Sunday,  June  1 ;.  was  a  notable  day  in 
Cliftun  Springs.  The  consecration  meet- 
ing at  the  V.  M.  C,  A,  rooms  at  9  o'clock 
was  a  rare  pcntecoSEal  season.  The  mis- 
sionaries pteachcd  in  the  Baptist  and  Ihc 
Methodist  churches  and  in  the  Sanitarium 
chapel  both  nioniing  and  evening.  At  i 
P.  M,  there  w.i*  a  children's  sen-ice.  at  4 
P.  M.  a  men's  meeling  .and  at  6  P,  M.  a 
meeting  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Sa> 
dely,  all  conituctc<l  by  the  missionaries. 
Children  andadullsbolh  enjoyed  the  poly- 
lingual singing  and  the  illustrations  by 
niri«>  of  ihe  chililren's  meeling. 

Of  Siilurday  aflemoon  we  have  not  yet 
made  a  note.  Rev.  J.  Taylor  H.amllton, 
secretary  of  the  Moravian  Missionary  So- 
ciety, read  a  valuable  paper  on  "  Mora- 
vian Missions."  It  conl.iined  most  thrill- 
ing smtcments.  A  missionary  society 
that  counts  more  than  two  and  a  half 
times  AS  m.any  members  in  hcaihcn  lands 
as  it  numbers  in  its  home  constituency 
descrvos  to  bear  the  banner  of  Christen- 
dom. 

Wc  cannot  follow  the  daily  proceedings 
for  ihe  \\\fef  closing  days  of  the  meeting, 
Professor  M.  N.  Wytkoff,  of  Japan,  read 
an  excellent  p^jicr  on  "  Kduraiion  in 
Japan,  (rom  an  imperial  University  in  the 
Seventh  Century  10  the  Moilcni  System." 
La  St  year  I  here  were  I4inii5sionaryschools 
with  1 1,000  pupils.  The  r^pid  growth  of 
educational  appli.-^rces  and  eager  demand 
especially  for  Wcsti:rn  knowledge  is  un- 
avoidably accompanied  wilh  loss  of  pa- 
reni.il  influence  and  with  disorder.  The 
students  become  the  d.ingcrous  class  in 
politics.  There  is  no  more  difficult  ques- 
tion confronting  the  statesmen  of  Japan 
than  the  (jueslion  of  dealing  with  student 
politicianii.  This  found  a  itrtlcing  com- 
inenl  in  the  very  Iclcgraphic  dispatches  of 
the  morning  from  Japan  m  the  disturb- 
ances ucciisioned  by  these  students.  The 
flood  of  new  knowledge  from  the  West 
lias  rc-arranged  the  methods  and  tCiich- 
ings  of  the  school  and  largely  destroyed 
the  co-operaiion  of  school  and  home;  lor 
most  of  the  present  generation  of  parents 
are  unable  to  follow  their  children  in  Ihe 
new  paths  of  learning,  and  many  have 
ceased  Irying  to  do  so. 

The  paper  of  the  Rei-.  Dr.  Whipple,  of 
Persia,  on  "Ten  Years  of  Bible  Work  " 
in  that  land,  from  1880  to  1890,  closed 
wilh  \\\K  remarkable  statement ;  "  All  Ihe 
converts  from  Islam  to  Chiistianiiy  whom 


I  have  met  attribute  iheir  conversion  di- 
rectly to  the  reading  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  Persian,  and  not  to  any  other 
agency." 

A  communication  from  Ibc  Kcv.  Dr. 
Shedd.  a  memlier  of  ihe  I'nion,  of  Persia, 
made  important  statements  about  the 
work  in  that  land :  and  one  from  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Porter,  also  a  member,  now  in  Brazil, 
filled  with  interesting  statements,  speaking 
of  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  said  there 
was  no  college  in  the  country  in  the 
American  sense,  and  that  ihirtecn  teachers 
of  the  public  schools  in  Pcmambuco  were 
recently  dismissed  "'  because  they  neither 
read  nor  write." 

Among  the  topics  considered  by  the 
meeting  was  th.it  of  mission  economics, 
and  after  full  and  frank  discussion  the 
Union  adopted  a  preamble  and  resaluiions 
selling  forth  that  in  view  of  the  wide 
range  of  newspaper  criticism  in  some 
quarters  on  the  salaries  .and  style  of  Liv- 
ing of  some  missionaries  ami  of  the  cost 
of  inission.i  they  delighted  lo  challenge 
the  most  full  investigation  by  any  and  all 
persons  competent  to  judge  of  the  same, 
as  they  earnestly  desired  10  lind  any  im- 
proved method  that  could  lie  shown  to  be 
such.  The  l.adics  had  a  very  interesting 
afternoon  meeling  on  Tuesil;iy,  not  of  the 
Stock  Speech-making  kind,  btit  of  discus- 
sion by  question  and  answers  from  several 
parties  on  the  best  method  of  doing 
certain  branches  of  their  work. 

The  farewell  meeting  held  on  Tuesday 
e\-cning,  to  commit  lo  Cod's  care  between 
twenty  and  thiiiy  of  the  members  who 
arc  about  to  return  to  their  fields,  was  a 
most  dcliglilful  occasion.  The  eager  de- 
sire of  these  persons  to  be  lit  their  work 
was  very  uniformly  lestilied  to.  and  the 
Rc^'.  Dr.  Dean,  the  Baptise  missioiian- 
vcicran  of  fifty  years  of  foreign  service, 
addressed  them  m  a  very  tender  and 
touching  ntaimcr. 

The  student  volunteer  mm'cmcnt  was 
nepresented  bv'  one  of  its  officers,  M,  W. 
Moorhead,  who  said  there  were  already 
two  hundred  and  lifty  of  their  number  on 
the  foreign  field.  They  seek  10  secure 
churches  and  colleges  to  pay  thcsalarjof 
their  men  abroad,  hut  place  I  hem  under 
ihc  regular  boards.  The  Union  passnl  a 
resolulion  requesting  them  to  send  an- 
nually a  rci)rcsealaiivc  to  the  meetings  of 
this  body. 

The  obstacles  to  missionary  work  were 
taken  up.  such  as  the  opium  traltic  in 
China,  especially  in  view  of  impending 
new  ireaiies ;  also  ilw  "  Chinese  question 
in  Americn."  and  memorials  were  ad- 
dressetl  to  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  and  thai  of  the  United  Stales  on 
the  opium  matter  and  toourGovcrnmcnl 
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oil  ilic  Ounnc  ttein,  and  lite  Rev.  Dia, 
Hamlin  and  Baldwin  were  tcquested  to 
present  those  d«6i(;r»c<l  for  our  own  Gov- 
crnmenl  in  person  lo  Prcaklcnl  Harrison. 
Liquor  cminertlyon  the  Congo  was  also 
considered.  ;ind  n  similar  uclion  was  had 
concerning  thai. 

The  cloMng  Riecling  was  held  in  ihc 
Sanitarium  ch;i|)e].  xnd  Dr.  FoKtcT'ii  cloj^ 
ing  words  will  linger  with  ihc  Union  us 
most  impressive  and  pr.iciical.  The  Mia- 
fiion.iry  Union  having  expressed  ils  high 
apprccUtion  of  ihe  cnirrlainnient  had. 
lir.  Foster  invjieU  I  hem  to  "come  again, 
jind  fomc  alwiiys." 


^^x  Missionaries  ani  glissions. 


I 


Bishop  Newman  arrived  in  Yokohamii, 
Japan.  July  6.  The  Japan  Conference 
was  announced  to  meet  at  Tokyo,  July  lo. 

Rev.  T.  llonoghiic,  of  our  China  Mis- 
sion, has  relumed  to  the  trniled  States. 
His  address  is  Downers  Grove,  lit. 

The  address  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Worley.  of 
ourChina  Mission,  is  changed  from  Chf ton 
Springs.  N-  Y^  to  :i2y  N  Street.  Lincoln. 
Neb. 

Bishop  Thol)um  arrived  in  New  York 
on  June  30,  and  has  since  been  actively 
and  successlully  presenting  ihe  claims  of 
the  Indi.*!  ficUI. 

Rev.  W.  L.  King,  jwstftr  at  Vcpery, 
Matlras.  India,  says  1h.1t  the  English  church 
which  he  spt\'«  supports  live  day  .ind  six 
SumUy-schools  wiiti  both  monnry  and 
laboren. 

Rev.  B.  F.  Kepharl.  Presiding  Elder 
of  the  Cape  I'almas  iJitinci,  Africa  Con- 
ference, hiis  relumed  t[>  the  l.'iiilccl  Slnles, 
and  is  now  in  Urooklyn,  N.  Y.,  very  low 
with  African  fever. 

Rev.  L.  N.  Wheeler,  D.D..  of  the  Wis- 
consin Conference,  and  formerly  a  mis- 
liona^^'  of  our  Church  in  Chin;i,  ha«  liccii 
appoint  eel  the  iigciit  of  the  American  Hiblc 
Society  for  China,  with  head-quarters  ai 
Shanghai. 

Rev.  M.  C.  Wilcox  writes  from  Foo- 
chow.  China,  May  ly:  "  Wc  rejoice  in  a 
fionbort)  toMrs.WilTOic.  M.iy  t?.  Recently 
the  American  Board  of  Missions  of  this 
place  tuKlaiiicd  »  great  Ioks  in  the  death 
of  Pastor  Nga,  who  wns  considered  their 
ablest  preacher  in  Ihis  province." 

The  iHiiian  Wifnen  of  June  7  s«ys: 
"The  Rev.  A.  |.  Maxwell  has  been  very 
dangerously  ill,  but  is  recovering  in  a 
most  rciiiarkahle  manner.  There  seemed 
not  a  chance  for  his  life,  when  suddenly 
Ihe  symptoms  changed  for  Ihe  better. 
The  prayer  of  faith  has  to  be  reckoned 
whh  in  ciplaioing  the  recovery," 


Bishop  Thoburn  auihoiincs  us  to  insert 
in  our  list  of  foreign  mission-iriet;  in  India 
the  names  uf  Mrs.  J.  H.  Garden,  Miii,  H. 
Girshom,  Mrs.  M.Tindalc.  Alsoat  Nag- 
pore.  Indi.i,  Kcv.  F.  N.  Shaw  and  wife, 
and  at  Singapore.  Straits  Settlements, 
Kev.  D.  Davies  Moore  and  Rev.  W. 
Kcnscti. 

Rev.  D.  L.  Rwlcr,  Superintendent  of 
the  Wyoming  Mission ;  Rev.  Tftomas 
Harwood,  Supcrinicndcnt  of  the  New 
Mexico  Spanish  Mission;  Rev,  W.  F.OId- 
h.im.  .Sufienntenilcnlol  the  Malaysia  Mis- 
sion. Rer.  John  W.  Butler  and  Rev,  S. 
W.  Siherts,  of  the  Mexico  Mihsinn.  have 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity. 

Bishop  Taylor  writes  respecting  the 
Guppurt  of  hie  initsion.iries  in  Africa: 
"The  Blitlcmcnt  that  we  send  no  food- 
supplies  to  our  missionaries  after  the  first 
year  is  one  of  the  lies  charged  against  US. 
We  furnish  in  ever)-  place  the  means  uf 
making  self-support,  but  supply  annually 
whatever  is  tacking,  till  ihcy  can  make  it 
ihrough  the  industries  which  our  pupils 
must  learn,  as  an  essential  pan  of  clicir 
education,  to  lit  them  lor  an  honorable 
occup.Tncy  of  Ihe  high  plane  of  Christian 
civiliEation." 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  W.  Butler  writes  from  Mex- 
ico that  the  .Mission  in  i^ueret.iro  is  again 
passing  through  some  scriuus  trouble, 
An  intoxicated  Roman  Catholic  priest  en- 
tered Ihe  church  building  when  the  peo- 
ple were  engaged  in  worship  and  caused 
so  much  disturbance  that  he  was  arrested 
and  iinjinsoned.  This  resulted  in  an  an- 
gry mob  seeking  the  lives  of  some  of  the 
members  of  the  church,  and  the  life  of 
the  native  pastor.  Sei-cro  Lopez,  has 
been  threatened.  The  Church  should 
constantly  invoke  the  blessing  nf  God 
upon  Ihe  workers  in  Mexico. 

Rev.  Dr.  E.  W.  Parker  writes  from 
India:  "A  missionary  lately  wrote  to 
America  asking  lor  one  hundred  and 
fifty  missionaries  who  would  come  to 
India  at  their  own  chatges.  At  our 
present  position  and  opportunity  I  would 
rather  have  the  one  hilndrcd  ami  fifty  pay 
for  as  many  substitutes  here  as  it  would 
cost  ihcm  lo  come  to  India.  One  of 
doll's  stewards  ctiiild  p.iy  twenty  ortlicsc 
teacher- past ura  $50  per  year  each,  and 
give  Ihcm  each  a  chajicl  school-housc.  at 
less  expense  than  he  coulil  pay  liis  own 
way  here.  So  wh.il  we  want  now  is  a 
few  hundred  missionaries  who  will  stay  at 
home  and  earn  monc)'  and  pay  foj  these 
cheap  substitutes  iwho  sre  ready  and 
trained  and  have  the  language),  and  give 
them  each  a  cliapel.  Wenerilmoremen 
like  Dr.  Coucher.  who  is  paying  for  some 
sixty  of  these  icachcr-pasiors  and  aiding 


one  hundred  boys  to  secure  an  education 
for  such  work  as  this." 

Rev.  Dr.  T.  S.Johnson,  of  India,  now 
at  Fingree  Orovc,  111.,  is  acting  as  agent 
for  Lucknow  Christian  College.  He 
writes:  "  1  want  to  secure  $3o.ooo for Ihc^ 
Lucknow  Christian  College.  India.  I^| 
some  person  will  come  fon^-ard  with  this 
sum  wc  will  add  the  name  lothcinstituiion 
whereby  a  lasting;  memorial  will  lie  eretled 
in  that  ver^'  interesting  though  needy 
couDlry— a  memorial  which  will  bles« 
great  numbers  ihrough  the  ages  to  come. 
Should  there  be  those  who  caniwigivc 
such  .\  large  sum  we  will  give  ihcm  a 
room  to  build  In  which  the  name  may  be 
inscribed.  Twclvr  of  lhr>.r  rdonis  $1^000 
each,  and  two  rooms  $2,000  each,  and 
■he  main  hall  44.cxxx  Who  will  respond  \ 
Write  me  and  ask  all  the  questions  about 
the  enterprise  you  may  desire,  and  whcafl 
salificd  there  is  no  better,  if  cqii.^j.  oppoiv™ 
luntly  (or  laying  up  treasures  in  heaven, 
uf  npidly  advancing  the  c.iuse  of  Christ, 
then  bring  forward  your  contributions." 


"The  HeMltaea  rnmlns  In.'*  ^k 

Rev.  James  IL  Dcputic  writes  to  Dr.™ 
McCabe  from  Mount  Olive.  Liberia,  June 
t:;  "Recently  ue  have  been  disturlied 
by  native  wars  In  the  interior,  which  have 
caused  devastation  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  broken  up  many  peaceful  native 
villages.  The  government  has  sent  tfxx>ps 
to  slop  the  progress  of  ihc  iiiv.idcrs.  and 
several  of  the  tnstig.-ilors  of  this  rebethon 
have  lost  their  heads — a  pan  of  the 
iKidy  very  necessary  in  this  country  for 
carr>-ing  on  the  works  of  the  devil.  h 

"  What  the  outcome  of  (his  difficult]^! 
will  be  we  cannot  decide,  but  the  pros- 
pects arc  that  there  will  be  a  great  scarc- 
ity of  breadstuff,  as  it  began  just  in  a 
time  when  the  peaceable  natives  were  en- 
gaged in  planting  their  farms.  In  their 
fright  they  left  every  thing  and  Red  to  ihe 
Liberian  settlements  for  protection.  They 
arc  a  very  good  people  now.  and  profess 
much  love  to  God,  and  we.  if  90  disposed, 
could  make  a  good  report  and  iiiy  thai 
the  heathen  are  coming  in  by  the  hun- 
dred. 

"  Thia  would  he  the  truth  so  far  as 
their  coming  in  is  concerned,  but  where 
Ihey  wiil  be  when  the  ciuel  war  is  over  I 
cannot  say,  1  am  inclined  to  thmk  they 
are  chiefly  Influenced  by  the  things  of 
Ihis  life." 


Hrlp  for  Vokatiana   nrlhwdUm. 

The  building  of   Yokohoma  Method!: 
Mpiscopal  Church  was  in   process  of  rft- 
paira,  and  being  r.Msed  to  the  proper  sircct 
lci*e!.     A    furious  wind   to^ay    su^pl  it 
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from  jiG  props  and  dashed  it  to  th<: 
ground  in  ruins  to  complete  u  to  be  irre- 
iricvablr. 

Thi>  church  has  been  selMupponinff 
for  Mime  lime,  ihough  ii  im  a  hard  sirujfKic 
to  maintain  th4  position.  The  repairs  in 
progress  were  quite  cKlcnsivc,  but  no  aid 
had  been  aKked  frnm  the  Missionary 
Society.  Now  this  catartrophe  eomcs  as 
a  ciukhing  blow.  Ii  is  lar  t)C)'on4l  the 
ability  of  the  membership,  many  of  whom 
are  >'cry  poor,  to  erect  a  suliabic  slruci- 
ure.  We  hope  and  pray  ihat  our  friends 
al  home  may  be  willing  to  help  us  liber- 
ally. 

Yokohama  is  the  most  frequented  sea- 
port of  J^paii:  the  population  is  120.000. 
and  conftianily  increases.  All  foreign 
iiavelers  pass  through  here  and  generally 
stay  some  days..  The  Meihodisi  Episco- 
pal Church  should  be  represented  by  a 
smicture  worthy  of  her  honured  ^n;ime. 
\\'c  have  been  at  work  here  for  about 
tcrenlcef)  years,  and  xhouki  have  had 
)eng  age  agood  strong  ediiice.  This  may 
be  done  now.  Can  the  reader  assist  in 
the  good  work  f 

fiiiiKos  r.  Dkapek.  p.  E. 
Yokohama,  May  31.  1890. 


in  Tientsin,  and  lias  hsd  m  lum  awaj 
many  bo)-s  becaute  thty  wtrt  too  «!«/• 
vanctd  and  he  hnii  no  riwtn  or  prmi'tion 
for  iMtm. 

This  ought  not  to  be.  Keprc«niing  a 
great  church  in  this  empire  and  be  con- 
tinually hampered  and  hindered  foe  want 
of  means.  Kverj*  day,  almost,  we  lee 
new  reasons  why  our  educalionnl  work 
should  be  put  into  efhcirnt  eondition.  The 
number  of  pitying  sludenlii  is  inciviisins, 
and  we  will  soon  l)e  able  to  have  a  large 
number  of  such  promising  young  men  if 
we  can  secure  tiic  huHdingi  and  ttachen. 
Thene  are  posilu'c  drmanils. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  money  being 
used  by  the  government  in  education, 
denominational  schools  arc  to  he  the  sue- 
ee«Kftil  inMilutions  of  the  future.  My 
heart  yearns  for  our  own  church  lo  take 
her  proper  place  in  this  work, 

Pkkiso,  Marik  It,  1890. 


llrlr«r«  anJ  Hrllvluti  In  PvklniTt 

4-hlMH. 

nV   «KV.  IL   H.   tjOWKV. 

Here  a  *n  item  of  intereit,  showing  the 

ccnirast  between  teaching  In  a  ChriMliun 

and  in  a  secular  school.    The  other  day 

ilr.  Ciamcwcll  had  the  refining  of  silver  to 

lOplain  in  phj'sics. 

He  explained  the  process,  and  then 
dwell  for  some  time  upim  the  pa^«a|^  in 
.  Jlalachi,  and  illustrated  the  tcii  by  the 
i)t.  Ming  Tang,  one  of  ihe 
'^ttndents.wax  deeply  affccicil  by  it.  and 
broke  down  crying  and  sobbing.  The 
Bcxt  day  he  spoke  of  ihir  incident  in 
FTayer<mcciing.  and  expressed  his  deep 
V.  j-t:  of  unwonhincss.  as  it  Wiisiinprc.vscd 
upc;:  htm  by  the  illustration. 

The  scientific  fact  could  have  been  jusi 
at  clearly  expressed  in  another  school, 
but  the  spiritual  lesson  would  h:ive  been 

iMt. 

Several  of  the  students  were  very  much 
hel|>ed  during  the  revival  Turriingv  1 
cannot  think  of  these  boys  in  our  lately 
DTifaniicd  Peking  Vniversiiy,  and  ih<: 
opportunity  of  preparing  them  for  ihctr 
future  position  in  China,  without  my 
heart  bounding.  O !  if  some  of  our  men 
oi  means  could  only  sec  these  things  as 
»e  do,  and  iJtt  abu>iutr  impprtiinte  0/ 
the  pr^etit.  Ihcy  certainly  would  fully 
equip  us  for  this  work '. 

y\T.  Brown  writes  that  he  has  no  end 
of  inquirers  about  the  preparatory  school 


Cbiirrbcs  :int)  ^orietUs. 


The  receipts  ol  I  he  Iloiitil  iif  Foreign 
Mi&sions  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  last  year  were  #19,275  96. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  al  lis  mccliiig  in 
May,  voted  against  the  basis  nf  union  o( 
the  Presbyicrian  churches  of  India. 

The  Mcihodtsl  Protestant  Hoard  of  For- 
eign MiN.ttuiu  received  (or  llie  year  just 
closed  (14,;  1 1  ;  or  more  than  t4'Ooo  in 
advance  of  ihe  previous  year's  receipts. 

One  in  sixty  of  the  adult  members  of 
the  Moravian  Church  goes  into  the  mission 
field,  and  her  converts  (rom  heathenism 
out-number  the  parent  Church  by  more 
than  two  to  one. 

The  Greek  Church  Missionary  Society 
was  founded  eleven  years  iigo,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Empress  of  Russia.  It 
has  missions  in  Japan,  Siberia,  and  the 
less  populous  regions  ol  the  empire. 

There  is  a  MiSMimary  Bureau  at  186 
Aldersgale  Street,  Loiitlon,  E.  C,  with  the 
Kev.  K.  Caldwell  its  secretary'.  The  bureau 
appL'als  for  money  in  aid  of  evangelistic 
work  carried  on  hy  Mr,  Torre  at  Uuenos 
.■\yres. 

The  Hoard  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
United  Fresbj'terian  Church  received  last 
year  $100,539  3^-  ^^  supports  &&  (ur- 
cign  missionaries  in  Egypt  and  Indi.i, 
and  has  in  Egj-pt  1,971  comnHinicants, 
ami  in  India,  t.yy;. 

The  Society  for  the  iTopngalion  of  the 
Gospel  returns  its  receipts  .n  ^llj.ojJi, 
the  Urgejil.  with  the  exception  of  the  re- 
ceipts of  ifiSS,  in  its  history.  It  has  646 
missionaries  on  its   roll,  with   2,300  lay 


teachers,  2.650  Miulptus  in  its  colleges, 
and  36.QOochitdrcn  in  the  mission  school* 
In  Asia  and  Africa. 

The  Board  of  Missions  of  the  United 
Brethren  Church  reports  Ihe  colleclion 
during  the  year  of  914,7  59  for  the  support 
of  its  missionary-  work,  and  of  (43.757 
toward  the  payment  of  the  Mission  debt, 
which  is  now  substantially  reduced  lo 
%\  5.360-  It<  appropriations  lor  the  ensu- 
ing year  amount  to  $34,>67 — $8,000  for 
foreign,  $5^50  for  bonier,  and  I9.917  for 
homr  ntissions. 


Tlio  Hpldan  niMloiiarr  Cliureh, 

SV  HAKV  DC  LAVELIYE. 

Two  Relgian  monks.  Henri  Voes  and 
Jean  Esch,  were  burned  alive  in  Brussels, 
in  1533,  These  were  the  first  Protestant 
martyrs  in  the  Netherlands.  The  .Spanish 
Iniiuisition  continued  its  bloody  pctsccu- 
lions  UIl  the  Kefortnation  was  completely 
suppressed.  During  more  than  two  cent- 
uries Belgium  was  lltoroughty  domiiiatcd 
by  the  Romish  Church.  In  184$  a  society 
named  Eglisc  Missionairc  Beige  was  con- 
stituted at  Brussels  for  the  spreading  of 
the  Gospel. 

This  society  comprises  now  97  churchc* 
.tnd  ntissions  in  full  actlvily  in  170  com- 
munes.  composed  o(  7.000  members,  420 
only  o(  Piviestant  origin.  Thirty-right 
clergymen  and  Uible-re.tders  pre;ich  the 
Cus]>el  in  private  houses,  church-}  ards, 
and  in  public.  prtHdingas  well  over  Sun- 
d.iy  services  and  Bible-classes. 

The  Belgian  Missionary  Church  might 
rapidly  extend  its  blessed  work  if  it  was 
not  constantly  prevented  by  il.e  insuffi- 
ciency of  its  means.  It  requires  alioul 
140,000  francs  ycarly.and,  as  nearly  all  its 
memliers  are  [)00r  workmen  the  receipts 
are  .ilways  much  below  the  expenses,  not 
to  mention  the  needs  of  tlie  new  misuonary 
stations.  In  January,  1S90,  the  deficit 
reached  45.000  francs,  and  the  Missiotiary 
Church  will  h.ix'e  to  diminish  its  activity 
without  fresh  help,  We  therefore  appeal 
ty  all  those  who  take  an  interest  in  llic 
promotion  of  evangelisation  on  the  Con- 
linenu  llut  lliey  may  ■■  come  over  and  help 
us."  The  treasurer  of  the  Belgian  Mis- 
sionary Church  b  M.  Kennedy  And,  133 
Chauesf'ed'Ixelles,  Ilrusvels, —  ThtChrh- 
tian. 

Xctutna  Mlblr  and  nt^dlcal  niaalaii. 

The  work  of  t  he  Zenana  Bible  and  Med- 
ical Million,  otherwise  known  at  thr 
Indiiin  Female  Nonnal  School  and  fn- 
siruciton  Society,  is  of  unquestioned  im- 
portance. Going  into  the  honiesof  IikIm, 
and  spreading  light  as  to  hfc  and  godli- 
ness among  the  women,  the  workers  e» 
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«rcise  2n  influence  for  ([ood  which  cOuId 
not  olfvcrxvisc  be  btQughl  lo  bear  upon  ihc 
dark  and  supcrstkious  millions  of  tlic 
great  empire.  The  Society  has  28  sta- 
tions. :ind  eniploj'sdo  Eiirnpean  misMon- 
arics  and  Eurasian  a»si>tant».  124  lutivc 
Climii»n  le^-tchcr^.  niirjic^  etc..  anil  jS 
Bible- ^^^>In en.  There  are  63  schiKils.  with 
3.379  pupiU :  and  4  normal  schools,  with 
tjQ  students  iraininj;  for  mission  work. 
The  missionaries  and  Bible-women  have 
access  to  1,569  lenanas  and  private  houses, 
with  1,819  pupils  under  Christian  insimc- 
tion.  The  Rible-women  nl«o  visit  perinil- 
Ically  405  vilUges.  During  last  year,  .ti 
the  bocieiy's  hospitals  and  ihe  dispens.ihes 
aiLucknowand  Benares.  18.783  aiiend- 
Ances  of  5.663  paticnis  were  recorded. 

These  (acta  and  ligures  represent  a  va.« 
nmotLni  o(  I.ibor.  They  should  eommend 
the  Society  to  the  earnest  support  o!  the 
friends  of  I  ndia.and  especially  to  the  lively 
interest  of  those  who  feel  for  the  woe*  of 
<lown-lroddcn  womankind.  Wc  rejoice 
lo  report  th*t  the  work  is  secunn|^  new 
sympathizer!.  A  recent  acce^lon  is  the 
IVinccs  Mary  Adelaide,  Duchess  of  Tcck. 
who  has  accepted  the  presideiicj'.  Her 
royal  hij^hncss  attended  llie  uiinual  meet- 
injf,  which w.«  lurid  on  Tuesday.Iast  week, 
in  Princess  Hail,  Piccadilly.  Lord  Kiniiaird 
in  the  chair,  Mr,  W.  T.  I'atoa,  the  treas- 
urer, in  a  brief  st&tcmcnl,  shuwcd  the 
reality  of  thcworit.  The  income  Usl  year 
was  j^  1 3.054,  bei9)£  an  increase  over  1  her 
prcccdiiit:  year  of  j^i,477.  It  is  proposed 
to  extend  the  medical  dcparliiienl  of  the 
vrork  by  building  hospitals  at  t'atna  and 
in  North  Ceylon.  Mr.  Paion  had  the 
hcany  concurrence  of  the  meeting  when 
hccxnresscd  the  opinion  th.il  if  the  Society 
had  June  nothing  else  the  esial)liihmtnt 
of  four  Mission  hospitals  wiis  sufHcicnt 
return  for  the  money,  lime,  and  labor  hith- 
erto expended. —  The  Chriilitin. 


Jgpisston  ITanba. 


The  re-action  in  Japan  against  foreign- 
■tn  still  continues,  and  seriously  affects 
niuicn  work. 

In  K a iser-Wilhcl ins-Land,  the  Clcrman 
ji.iri  of  New  Guinea,  the  importation  of 
cither  spirits  or  gunpowder  is  forbidden. 

Rev.  George  \V.  Gilmore  writes  that 
the  most  noticeable  diflference  between 
social  life  in  America  and  Korea  is  the 
seclusion  of  Korean  women. 

A  prominent  Chinese  scholar  came  toour 
Tnis:iinuarie:i  in  China,  and  &aid.  "  I  want 
a  Saviour.  Confucianism  provides  vian^, 
neither  docs  Duddhism  nor  Taoism." 

[n  Ihe  Sanihal  Mission,  in  India,  under 
Dr.  HargcTi,  n  new  mis^on  station  has 
heen  founded  twenty-live  miles  north  of 
Beliiel.     It  is  lo  be  called  Bethany. 

A  missionary  steamer  is  lo  be  placed 
on  Lake  Victoria  Nyanza.  The  lake  is 
surrounded  by  a  fertile  country  containing 
a  populaiion  of  twelve  millions. 

The  Lutherans  in  Ihe  llaiiic  provinces 
of  Kussia  are  still  t.ufTering  from  religious 
Intolerance,  due  m  part  10  the  determina- 
tion of  the  government  to  Russianiie  the 
people. 


Rev.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  a  Wcslcyan  mis- 
sionary in  Bengal.  India,  says  thai  in  India 
idolatrous  practices  arc  coming  into  dis- 
repute, and  the  rctgn  of  false  gods  is  com- 
ing to  :m  end. 

It  is  said  that  Tippo  Tib.  whose  hcad- 
t(iiartrrs  arc  on  tlic  Upper  Congo,  com- 
mands 2.0tx>  men,  itrmifd  with  WinchcsJcr 
rifles.  These  men  raiii  the  villages  lo 
capture  the  natives,  whom  ihcy  sell  for 
slaves. 

MiHii  Dnty.  a  i'reshyCerian  missionary 
In  Koren,  write*  of  the  Koreans:  "There 
is  probably  no  people  on  the  earth  who 
come  so  near  to  having  no  religion  as  the 
Koreans.  If  they  worship  any  thin^  it  is 
their  ancestors. " 

A  missionary  in  Ceylon  reports  that  a 
wave  ol  iipiriiual  blessing  has  been  pars- 
ing nver  the  Island  of  cfeylon,  and  there 
are  many  indications  that,  if  more  conse- 
crated missionaries  arc  sent,  there  will  be 
many  converts  among  the  natives. 

In  San  Francisco  is  a  Japanese  Chris- 
tian Union  with  twenty-one  meniberji,  all 
of  whom  desire  lo  become  ministerM>(  the 
(rospel.  Its  object  is  to  pre^ich  the  r.os. 
pel  to  Ihe  Japanese  who  will  nol  attend 
the  churches. 

The  •■  Gospel  .Society."  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, numbers  115  Japanese  young  men 
connected  with  the  Jap;«nesc  Meihoihst 
Church.  lt!>  aims  arc  "to  Chrisuani/c 
the  Jjpimese.  leach  Ihe  English  language, 
and  ifive  aid  to  the  needy." 

Miss  Blackniorc  writes  from  Singapore 
that  the  Chinese  old  women  there  arc  su- 
persliiious.  keen  at  making  a  bargain,  and 
rule  the  whole  household  with  any  thing 
but  the  sway  of  love.  Many  of  the  women 
have  a  passion  for  gxnihhng. 

The  Evangelical  Church  iif  Italy,  for- 
merly called  the  Free  Iiahan  Church,  in 
its  rcijon  for  ilic  year  1889  enumerates  31 
churches.  >>  stations,  14  ordained  minis- 
lent.  I J  cvangdisl),  and  2,305  commu- 
nicanls. 

Rev.  W,  K.  Landch.  of  ihc  Knglish 
Baptist  MisMon  in  it^ly,  writes:  "In  a 
country  tike  Italy,  where  preaching  in  ibe 
opcn  air  is  absolutely  forbidden  by  law, 
wc  arc  obliged  to  make  great  use  of  the 
press,  in  order  to  bring  our  wvrk  «nd 
principles  before  the  people." 

A  missionary  in  India  writes:  "We  are 
driving  tunnels  in  uU  directions  through 
the  mass  of  Hinduism.  The  lower  cl.issts 
are  being  permeated  by  the  dissolving  cle- 
ment of  Christian  truth,  and  the  mortar 
o{  ignorance  and  superslilion  is  being 
picked  out  from  the  joints  of  the  caste 
system." 

The  Chimu  Reeardfr  stales  that  Ihe 
Chinese  officials  are  now  declining  to  give 
permission  for  missionaries  to  reside  and 
to  build  residences  except  at  the  open 
ports.  In  Hoivan,  North  China,  the  mis- 
sionaries, who  were  arranging  to  occupy  a 
new  station,  were  told  that  neither  pass- 
port nor  treaty  gavearight  to  reside, only 
to  travel. 

The  Madras  ffiitdM.  edited  by  Brah- 
mins, comments  upon  iFte  extraordinarily 
large  percentage  ol  educational  degrees 
obtained  by  native  Christians.     It  points 


out  that  these  native  Chrbtians  cone, 
most  of  them,  from  the  lower  castes,  and 
yet  they  are  apparently  on  the  high  road 
lo  furnishing  "  the  niost  distinguished 
public  scnanis.  barristers,  merchants,  and 
cinecns  amonK  the  various  classes  of  Ihe 
native  community." 

The  converts  from  heathenism  in  Cey- 
lon have  tour  methods  of  giving  for  the 
support  of  Ihe  Gospel :  Firsi.  the  titkr  of 
their  earning*;  second,  the  offffing  ^ 
trtti.  which  is  the  setting  apart  by  eacn 
f.imily  of  ,•»  cocoa- nut-tree,  the  produce  of 
which  lliey  s-icredly  devote  lo  oencvolent 
purposes;  third,  the  offrring  of  labfr, 
which  means  a  ccrlsin  amount  of  time 
devoted  to  work  in  the  interests  of  the 
Church ;  antl.  fourth,  there  is  the  M>tn<i/ul 
0/  rice,  which  is  reserved  from  e>-ery  day's 
meal. 

Amissionarj'inlndi.t  writes:  The  •■gov- 
ernment schools  prohibit  Chnstian  teach- 
ing. The  result  is  that  many  boys  wirh  a 
good  high-school  or  college  education 
h.ivc  barely  heard  the  name  of  Christ,  not 
kniiwing  a  hundreth  part  as  much  alx>ut 
him  as  they  do  about  i^ueen  Victoria.  For 
instance,  I  was  talking  to  an  adv.tnced 
government  student  one  day  about  Christ, 
and  he  said  he  knew  nolAin/;  of  him.  only 
he  h,id  hcarrl  his  name  mentioned.  When 
1  was  t.-ilking  tii  him  again  about  Peter 
walking  on  trie  wai«r.  he  wished  to  know 
whL'ther  1  meant  'Feier  the  Hermit."  or 
■Peter  the  Great."* 


PMIIIsn  In  Pavor  at  Iho  <.'bln«a«. 

The  ltitemalion.il  Missionary  Union, at 
its  meeting  m  Clifton  Springs,  adopted  the 
following : 

Whereas,  the  United  Suies  of  America 
and  the  Empire  of  China  are  bound  by 
solemn  treaties,  and. 

Jf'Aereas,  unjust  laws  discrinunating 
agIlin.^t  Chinese  subjects  have  been  passra 
by  our  Giivcmmcnt,  and, 

Wfiereiis .  missionary  work,  on  account 
of  this  wanton  insult  to  a  friendly  power, 
China,  is  greatly  retarded,  and, 

IVAereai.  leading  Oiincse  statesmen 
through  a  memorial  prescntetl  to  the  Hm- 
IHTor  of  China  have  petitioned  that  ibe 
throne  shall  institute  relaliative  measures 
against  Americans  in  China,  and, 

H'A^r^at.  it  is  affirmed  on  competent 
authority  that  new  treaties,  as  strict  in  re- 
gard to  Chinese  immigni.tion  tothis coun- 
try as  may  be  desirable  lo  o«r  Govem- 
ment,  Can  be  negotiated,  therefore, 

Hesithvii.  that  we  petition  Congress  to 
repeal  that  unjust  and  dishonorat^  ScolC 
bill,  known  as  the  "Chinese  Exclusion 
Act  of  ]88K;"  Atui  at  once,  in  a  manner 
compatible  with  our  honor  and  dignity  as 
a  Christian  nation,  to  commence  negotia- 
tions with  the  Chinese  (iovcrnraeni  for  iha 
revision  of  former  Iruaties.  or  the  tnaking 
of  new  ones  as  may  be  deemed  best. 

Rfsohett.  that  the  Rev.  Cyrus  Hamlin, 
D.D..  and  the  Rev.  S.  L.  Baldwin.  D.D.. 

two  of  the  vice-prcsiilcntsof  this  Mission* 
ary  Union,  lie  requested  to  prcsient  this 
action  in  person,  to  His  E«ccllcncy,  Benja- 
min Hamaon.  I'resident  of  the  Unite 
States. 
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MISSIONARY  HYMN. 


^oeirg  anb  Song. 


Missionary  Hymn. 

BY   REV.   ERNEST  G.  WESLEY. 

Earth's  Christless  millions  dying. 

Defiled  by  sin  and  shame, 
In  deepest  darkness  lying — 

No  knowledge  of  His  name- 
Now  call  on  us  to  bring  them 

Glad  tidings  of  our  Lord, 
Now  plead  with  us  to  tell  them 

The  message  of  his  word. 

And  with  their  earnest  pleading 

So  now  before  us  stands 
Our  Saviour,  interceding 

With  pierced  feet  and  hands ! 
Beseeching  us  to  help  them 

For  whom  in  love  he  died, 
Beseeching  us  to  lead  them 

Where  souls  are  purified. 

Why  halt  we,  yet  delaying 

To  enter  now  our  field  .' 
Why  tarry,  disobeying — 

Refusing  now  to  yield  ? 
We  see  the  daylight  fading 

As  sinks  the  golden  sun. 
And  evening's  deeper  shading 

Falls  o'er  our  work  undone. 

The  walls  of  sin  arc  shaking 

Their  many  gates  unbarred  ; 
The  powers  of  darkness  quaking 

Before  our  king,  thorn-scarred  ; 
Whose  signal  bright,  all  glorious. 

Flames  out  across  the  sky. 
Upheld  by  hosts  victorious 

And  fiercest  foemen  fly. 

Then  haste  with  footsteps  eager 

Where  Christless  souls  are  found ; 
Lift  high  Immanuel's  banner, 

Proclaim  the  Gospel's  sound  ! 
For  brighter  gleams  his  glory. 

For  deeper  rolls  its  flood, 
As  heroes  tell  the  stor)-, 

"Redemption  through  his  blood." 

No  longer  hold  salvation 

From  those  for  whom  he  died  ; 
In  earth's  most  distant  nation 

Uplift  the  Crucified  ! 
Proclaim  his  words  of  gladness. 

Haste  !  haste  !  o'er  land  and  sea — 
Where  millions  in  their  sadness 

Still  wait  our  Lord's  to  be. 
Frffvidcnce,  R,  I. 


Have  you  found  the  heavenly  light  ? 

Pass  it  on  ! 
Souls  are  groping  in  the   night, 

Dayiight  gone ! 
Hold  thy  lighted  lamp  on  high, 
Be  a  star  in  some  one's  sky. 
He  may  live  who  else  would  die — ■ 

Pass  it  on  ! 


fflSorllr,  ^orh,  Storg. 


Waymarks  of  Japanese  Hlstorj'. 

Japan  is  but  the  uplifted  crest  of  a  submarine  mount- 
ain, which  is  continually  scoured  into  sand  by  swift 
currents  all  around,  that  seem  still  to  be  fretting  over 
their  original  disturbance.  It  will  wear  out  if  time 
lasts,  and  be  lost  amidst  the  general  dissolution  of  the 
earth's  crust.  Volcanic  action  in  the  geological  periods 
must  have  been  widely  extended  and  violent,  for  since 
the  cognizance  of  written  history  these  changes  have 
been  constant.  A  large  number  of  her  mountains  are 
mere  chimneys,  and  smoldering  fires  are  still  sustained 
by  connection  with  the  air  without. 

The  physical  history  of  Japan  has  been  written  in 
flame  and  flood.  The  most  appalling  calamities  to  life 
and  industry  have  come  from  these  causes.  The  entire 
mountainous  surfaces  are  dotted  with  blazing,  smoking,, 
or  extinct  volcanoes.  In  1874  Taromi,  in  Yezo,  which 
had  been  believed  for  years  to  be  extinct,  had  its  whole 
top  blown  off.  Asama  Yama  is  continually  on  the  alert 
for  an  opportunity  to  wreak  its  hidden  vengeance.  Even 
the  sacred  and  beautiful  Fuji,  so  serene  in  its  covering 
of  virgin  snow,  is  the  creation  of  violence,  and  is  wait- 
ing for  orders  to  begin  again  in  its  destructive  work 
through  a  funnel  of  more  than  twelve  thousand  feet  in 
height. 

Japan  is  a  land  of  earthquakes.  Farts  of  it  are 
nearly  always  in  foreboding  tremors,  while  cities  and 
villages  have  actually  disappeared.  But  in  all  theie 
compensations  are  found,  for  it  is  a  country  rich  io 
minerals.  The  mountains  are  built  of  the  best  and 
most  valuable  stone  in  every  variety,  from  granite  to  the 
finest  grained  sandstones.  There  are  also  some  varietie* 
of  precious  stones.  The  metals  are  abundant.  The 
island  of  Sado  is  actually  built  of  gold-bearing  quartz. 
Copper  is  found  in  great  abundance  and  of  the  best 
quality,  and  also  lead,  tin,  antimony,  and  manganese. 
There  are  thirty-six  varieties  of  useful  timber,  aadwhat 
gives  the  country  its  indescribable  beauty,  and  makes  it 
look  tropical  in  the  dead  of  winter,  is  its  boundless 
wealth  of  evergreens.  Nature  in  Japan  cannot  endure 
baldheadedness,  and  so  covers  her  mountains  ;  and  if 
she  cannot  do  it  with  green,  she  casts  over  them  glisten- 
ing snows. 

The  most  useful  timber  in  all  the  East  is  the  bam- 
boo, which,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  can  be  adapted  to 
more  uses  than  any  other  single  growth  in  the  world  ;  for 
from  it  the  Japanese. not  only  build  houses,  but  make 
exquisite  furniture  and  bric-a-brac,  on  whose  hard  and 
polished  surface  the  painter  may  delight  to  spread  his 
colors.  There  is  little  of  fauna  ;  the  animals  having 
probably  been  brought  from  other  countries. 

There  are  few  native  singing  birds  ;  the  birds  belong- 
ing to  the  country  are  those  of  prey,  such  as  eagles, 
hawks  and  buzzards  ;  but  ducks  and  wild  geese,  storks 
and  heron  are  numberless.  Fish  inhabit  all  seas,  rivers 
and  rivulets  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  furnish  one 
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of  ihc  main  staples  of  food.     Rice  and  fish  feed  more 
than  nl]  other  Ufv-sustaining  malcnih. 

All  these  things  arc,  however,  of  lillle  value  until  we 
know  whom  they  serve,  and  what  :hcy  have  produced  in 
the  character  and  devclopmcnl  of  life.  Who  are  the 
Japanese,  and  where  did  tficy  come  from  ?  Their  early 
opi^in  is  mythical,  and  tradition  has  created  for  them  a 
history  which  in  no  wise  suiu  their  character,  for  history 
should  be  the  exponent  of  the  life  of  the  people.  It 
allies  itself  to  mythology,  it  stifl'  and  unnatural,  for  nu 
naiion  can  see  themselves  as  others  see  them.  If  they 
write  (heir  own  history,  they  will  only  do  themselves 
injustice.  Their  original  cosmogony  is  atheistical. 
Their  beginnings  were  in  rhaos.     The  world  in  ihcir 


the  mixtures  from  which  the  present  race  has  come; 
and  this  can  be  probably  determined  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  the  geographical  portion  extending  toward  the 
.\»ialic  continent,  which  at  the  southern  end  of  Korea 
and  Siberia  is  near,  and  not  difficult  of  access.  At  a 
point  called  Korato,  a  little  north  of  53'  parallel,  not 
more  than  five  miles  separate  these  countries.  The 
water  at  low  tide  is  so  shallow  that  it  can  be  waded,  or 
crossed  in  light  canoe&.  Indeed,  aftcrcontinuouK  winds 
from  the  right  direction,  the  journey  can  be  made  into 
Asia  dry  shod,  and  during  four  months  in  the  year  the 
strait  is  frozen  over  so  that  it  can  be  crossed  in  an  hour. 
There  has  been  much  in  Japan  to  tempt  people  to 
come  out  of  the  cold  into  its  genial  sunshine.    A  por- 
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conception  was  one  inseparable  intermixture.  Heaven 
and  earth  were  one,  and  the  elements  of  creation  per- 
vaded the  unformed  deep.  .And  creation,  when  it  came, 
was  a  sublimatiurt  in  which  the  vapor  formed  the 
heavens,  arid  the  residuum  became  the  earth,  from 
which  a  germ  came  forth,  and  became  a  self-existcni 
being.  "Two  other  beings  of  the  t>cncsitj  appeared — 
ar'ler  'hem  came  four  pairs  of  beings  (Kami);  these  were 
all  male,  sctf-bcgolten.  The  Kami  sc|>aratcd  the  pri- 
mordial substance  into  five  elements — wood,  fire,  metal, 
eanh  and  water;  as  yet  the  divi.sion  into  sexes  was  not 
made.  The  first  manifestation  of  the  male  essence  was 
leanagi,  of  the  female  Icanami,  and  from  these  pro- 
ceeded the  liuman  race." 

The  point  of  greatest  interest,  however,  pertains  to 


lion  of  the  country  is  remarkable  in  its  relation  to  the 
ocean  currents,  which  flow  from  the  Indian  ocean  and 
the  equatorial  seas.  The  stream  flows  always  in  an 
easterly  direction  post  Luzon,  having  Formosa  as  the 
south  point,  and  sometimes  Kiushiu,  reaching  as  far  as 
the  sea  of  Japan.  At  a  little  north  of  the  latitude  ol 
Tokio  it  leaves  the  coast  of  Japan,  and  rolls  its  way 
toward  the  shores  of  America.  By  the  violence  of  the 
monsoons,  conlinu.ally  sweeping  the  coasts  of  eaKlern 
Asia,  the  drifting  from  the  Malay  archipelago  of  craft 
and  the  landing  of  men  on  the  shores  of  Kiushiu, 
Sliikoku,  and  the  western  shores  of  Hondo,  were,  no 
doubt,  a  constant  occurrence.  Japanese  history  shows 
this  to  have  actually  taken  place,  and  as  occurring  at 
the  present  time. 
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All  lliis  warraiui  llie  tonj  colli  re  that  ihc  shivering 
hordc-H  of  the  north  were  tciii[iled  to  the  south  by  its 
more  genial  climate,  by  its  summer  skica,  and  by  its 
v;isy  mode  of  living  on  account  of  its  almoRt  sponlnne- 
ous  abundance.  History  furnishes  evidence  of  the 
settlement  of  the  habitation  of  the  raain-Iand  by 
Ainos,  the  descendants  of  whom  occupy  \<%n,  Shi- 
kultu  and  Kiushiu  were  peopled,  no  doubt,  by  mixed 
races,  sprung  from  the  adventurers  of  southern  Asia, 
Slowly  pushing  the  aborigines  of  Kiushiu  and  Shikoku 
10  the  ragged  edges  beyond  fertility  they  took  posses- 
sion of  the  country  conquered  by  force  and  strategem, 
and  fought  the  Ainust  Helling  up  their  capital  not  far 
from  Kioto.  This  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  thone  life  and 
death  struggles  in  which  men  give  up  or  die  slowly;  or, 
what  is  more  likely,  a  considerable  portion  was  con- 
quered by  marriage,  being  a  more  pacific  way  of  con- 
(|uest  than  war,  beside  yielding  belter  race  products. 
Thus,  no  doubt,  llie  Japanese  came  into  existence  by 
crowding,  fighting,  exterminating,  miscegenalioni  etc. 

The  Ainos  still  live  as  a  remnanl  in  Yeio.  The  ac- 
count of  ihcir  origin  is  low  enough.  It  is  a  wonder  that 
the  fanaiics  of  evolulion  in  search  of  the  minting  link 
between  the  animal  and  m.in  had  not  found  il  among 
ihem.  The  Japanese  could  have  told  them  that  the 
name  means"  offspring  of  the  middle  " — across  between 
man  and  beast,  which  is  the  first  link  in  the  union, 

.■\m  lo  the  evidence  of  this  origin  of  the  Japanese  there 
is  something  more  ihan  probability,  as  the  most  ancient 
forms  of  the  language  show  as  great  likeness  to  the  Aino 
as  to  the  modem  Japanese.  A  similarity  can  also  be 
traced  in  geographical  n.ime^  and  in  relics  of  the  Stone 
Age,  such  as  flint  arrows  and  apear  heads,  etc.  There 
are  also  two  distinct  types  of  features  extant — the  Aino, 
or  northern,  and  the  Yamato,  or  southern  type.  The 
Aino  ts  the  type  of  caricature  which  appears  in  many 
Japanese  jtainlings.  They  arc  the  most  interesting  lo 
American!!  of  all  the  iiihAbttanis  as  the  nioKi  probable 
ancestors  of  our  .American  Indi.ins,  They  arc  heavy 
men,  wearing  their  tliick,  black,  straight  hair  down  over 
their  necks,  and  all  the  beard  that  will  grow  on  their 
faces  is  the  object  of  Japanese  caricature.  The  women 
tattoo  their  faces.  The  men  use  bows  and  arrows,  are 
great  basket  m.nkers,  and  in  a  siirpnsing  number  of 
characteristics  are  like  the  North  .-\tncrican  Indians. 
They  worship  the  spirit  of  Yo  Shitsunc,  a  Japanese  gen- 
eral of  romantic  history  of  the  Iwelflh  century,  who  lived 
with  them,  when  in  exile,  and  taught  them  some  of  the 
arts  of  civili/.ntion. 

Here  we  run  into  the  traditional.  It  may  excite  the 
curiosity  of  our  readers,  if  it  does  not  convince  them, 
that  according  to  some  scholars,  the  ten  lost  tribes  are 
Eo  be  found  here,  reduced  to  small  proportions  consider- 
ing the  time  they  have  been  wanderers.  Some  suppose 
th;it  in  these  Ainos  are  to  be  found  the  beginnings  of 
the  fast  disappearing  Indian  tribes  of  our  own  West. 
The  currents  of  the  Gulf  Stream  of  Japan  have  just 
been  referred  to  as  arising  in  the  equatorial  belt,  and 
they  sweep  the  coasts  of  Formosa  and  Japan,  the  Knnle 


and  .'Meuiian  Islands,  Alaska,  Oregon,  California,  andi 
tlience  deflect  toward  the  Sandwich  Islands.  A  hulk 
or  dismasted  ship  would  now,  it  is  said,  if  not  beached, 
or  otherwise  hindered,  from  the  tCuroShiwo.  oS"  Kiushiu, 
be  borne  from  Japan  to  Hawaii.  It  is  said  also  that 
within  twenty  years  Japanese  boats,  caught  in  eastern 
typhoons,  have  been  swept  into  the  K.uro  Shiwo,  and 
were  borne  before  the  storm  to  America.  Factit  con* 
firniing  this  tlieury  are  known  to  fishermen  and  junk 
sailors  on  the  coast  of  Japan.  The  numbers  of  Japan- 
ese and  .\ino  boats  stranded  on  American  shores  have 
.imounted  to  thou«.^nds,  and  thus  the  Japanese  origin 
of  the  aboriginal  .'\nicricans  seems  to  be  put  beyond  con- 
jecture or  mere  probability. 

From  187?  to  1876  there  were  wrecked  forty-nine 
Japanese  junks  with  authenticated  dates.  Those  who 
desire  to  follow  this  more  than  probable  solution  can 
fmd  valuable  facts  in  detail  in  papers  read  before  the  San 
Francisco  .Academy  of  Science  by  Mr.  Charles  Walcolt 
Brooks,  There  arc,  also,  analogical  arguments  from  the 
languages  and  from  striking  physiognomical  likenesses. 
The  subject  is  one  of  interest  In  many,  and  a  service 
may  be  rendered  to  them  by  the  above  suggestions.  ^m 

The  divinity  of  the  office  of  mikado,  as  held  by  theH 
Japanese  through,  as  Ihey  believe,  twenty-five  centuries, 
is  a  subject  of  the  most  intense  interest.  Should  it  pnjvc 
true  this  will  be  the  oikly  historical  example  of  thefl 
divine  right  of  kings — a  claim  which  has  cost  &ome  of 
their  kind  their  heads.  The  Japanese  ruler  claiuis  the 
title  "  King  of  Heaven."  He  ought  lo  be  a  heavenly 
character,  but,  fortunately  for  him,  moral  character,  *c* 
curding  to  European  ide.is,  does  not  belong  to  him.  But 
his  claim  has  not  much  to  confirm  it  before  the  eighth 
century;  all  their  historical  records  before  this  period 
are  barren  of  what  in  this  age  could  be  stamped  as  facts;. 
Their  book  of  traditions  dates  only  from  711  to  713. 

There  is  a  claim  set  up  for  two  books  prior  to  thii 
time,  extending  from  fiao  A.  D.,  to  681  \.  D.  j  but  both 
are  lost.  These  arc  not  «-orlh  the  trouble  of  burdening 
the  memory  with.  They  may  be  of  some  actA-icc  as  tra- 
ditional mythological  and  historical  curtos,  but  nothing 
more.  They  contain  a  fair  outline  of  some  of  the  prtn- 
cipal  events  between  the  eighth  and  eleventh  centuries, 
and  constitute  .-isgood  history  as  exists  fromihc  eleventh 
lo  the  sixteenth  centuries — the  times  of  bloody  strifes 
and  feudal  wars.  But  the  whole  is  to  the  modem  stu- 
dent unsatisfactory,  for  he  can  only  use  it  inferentially. 
Even  a  fact  so  modern  as  the  massacre  and  exiinciion 
of  the  (Christians  has  scarcely  any  satisfactory  founda- 
tion, and  is  about  as  scantily  detailed  as  their  histories 
of  (he  sixth  century. 

There  are,  however,  some  characters  and  events 
which,  while  supported  by  scrappy  histor)-,  may  yet 
carry  to  the  mind  some  probable  truth.  One  of  these 
is  the  conquest  of  Korcn  by  the  Kmpiess  Jingu  Kogo; 
another  is  the  inliodiiction  of  Chinese  civilijtation  and 
Buddhism.  The  notion  that  woman isnot  etiual  to  mata 
in  any  of  the  emergencies  of  life  is  a  modem  conceit. 
Though  not  so  prominent  as  man,  nor  so  fretjuently  in 
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|)K  d«|)cr;nc  condtcis  for  exisiein^e.  she  has  always  been 
lo  him,  showing  somclimcrs  even  a  greater  hcro- 

(TO,  when  ihcy  caiwc.  All  history  is  jeweled  wilh 
noted  examples,  and  Japanese  history  is  illu^itrious  with 

be  achievements  of  brave  women.  The  women  of  the 
early  centuries  arerc|tresentetl  as  po»icsaing  intcllcctu.tt 
atid  physical  vigor,  filling  the  highest  offices  of  religion, 
household,  and  motherhood  in  perfection,  ever  the  peer 
of  men  in  whatever  they  undertook. — -Dr.  MuUhmore  in 
Ikt  Pnshterian. 


I 
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Fniieral  Cer«iitoiii(>H  of  Shttitnism. 

Shintoitm — the  "colorless  cult" — Ja  the  aristocratic 

ligion  in  Japan.     The  following  is  from  a  description 

the  Ififigti  Timet  of  the  funeral  of  a  Shinto  gentleman  : 

"  In  the  grounds  attached  to  the  re*idfnce  of  ihc  dc- 

eased  in  Xakann^hima  were  great  numbers  of  bouquets 

of  flowers,  dwarf  pines,  branches  of  green  trees,  and 

other  similar  offerings  sent  by  his  friends  or  business 

connections.     The  cofiin,  draped  with   a.  plain   black 

cloth,  was  placed  in  a  room  looking  out  upon  the  garden, 

and  on  the  right  of  the  entrance  lo  this  apnrtment  there 

was  a  sort  of  stand  with  twelve  ducks  and  a  number  of 

craytlsh  (the  latter  alive)  upon  it.     The  fiincnil  pruces- 

sion   was  headod  by  a   person  carrying  a  long   white 

ittrctmer.  having  on  it  the  name  of  the  deceased.   Then 

omc  twelve  priests,  six   of  whom   bore  white  and  the 

Other  six  red  banners.      Following  these  priests  were 

about  two  hundred  coolies  bearing  bouciuets  of  flowers, 

then  a  sort  of  knngo  containing  offerings,   the  use  of 

which   was  afterward  app-irent,  and  then  a  band — or 

more  properly,  perhaps,  a  sort  of  choir — consisting  of 

seven  persons,  playing  on  Japanese  musical  instnimcnts. 

After  a  detachment  of  soldiers  came  the  hear&c,  draped 

in   white,   and   then   more   soldiers,   the    relatives    and 

friends  of  deceased,  and  the  general  public.     Not  the 

least  interesting  feature  in  the  long  procession  were  the 

widow  and  her  three  children,  who  were  all  dressed  in 

•liitc  silk  crape,   wilh   their   h,iir  hanging   down    and 

bound  with  while  paper. 

**0n  arriving  at  the  cemetery  our  informant  found 
that  a  sort  uf  pavilion  holding  about  sJKly  persons  had 
been  erected  round  the  grave,  over  which  was  a  kind  of 
bier,  kept  in  place  above  the  opening  by  ropes.  The 
coffin  was  placed  in  front  of  the  bier,  .ind  the  priests — 
arrayed,  with  one  exception,  in  white  robes  and  conical 
gauie  hats- — ^scated  themselves  to  the  right  and  left  of 
it.  Next  to  the  priests,  on  the  left-hand  side,  were  the 
widow  3 nd  female  mourners,  the  band  being  stationed 
on  the  right.  To  the  right  of  the  hearse  was  placed  a 
magnificent  vase  containing  artificial  tlowcrs. 

"The  funeral  ceremonies  were  commenced  by  the 
band  playing  a  dirge,  which  continued  during  the  re- 
mainder  of  the  service.  -A  young  priest,  bearing  a  ves- 
k1  of  white  unlacquered  wood  containing  water,  stepped 
in  front  of  the  hearse,  and  dipping  in  two  of  his  fingers 
sprinkled  a  little  water  toward  ihc  four  cardinal  pointis. 
Another  priest  then  brought  a  tray,  also  of  white  wood. 


A  SHINTO   PRIEST. 

on  which  were  two  earllicn  bottks  containing  sak6- 
This  tray  was  decorated  with  sprigs  of  laburnum,  and 
so  were  all  the  other  vessels  used  in  the  ceremonial. 
The  priest  raised  the  tray  slowly  to  the  level  of  his 
head,  and  then  presented  it  to  another  priest,  who  re* 
ccived  it  reverently  and  placed  it  on  a  stand  in  front  of 
the  hearse.  Offerings  of  rice,  mochi,  tai,  and  various 
other  kinds  of  fish — all  on  separate  trays — were  taken 
from  the  k.ingo  and  placed  on  tlie  stand  before  the 
hearse,  with  the  same  ceremony  as  in  the  case  of  the 
sake,  .^ftcr  these  came  offerings  consisting  of  a  rabbit, 
two  doves,  sca-wced,  grapes,  ptars,  etc.;  in  all,  about 
twenty  different  articles.  The  priests  who  performed 
this  portion  of  the  service  had  Ihcir  mouths  covered 
with  paper,  in  order  that  their  breath  should  not  con- 
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taminatc  the  ofTcrings.  The  band  now  ceased  playing, 
and  the  head  pric&t  stepped  in  front  of  the  cofttn  and 
thrice  made  obeis-inre,  the  attendant  priests  following 
him  in  turn.  He  then  took  a  wand  of  white  wood,  and 
holding  it  almost  in  a  perpendicular  position  toward  the 
coffin  between  his  thnmba  and  forefingers,  he  again 
bowed  three  time*.  Another  priest  now  cime  forward 
and  read  a  kind  of  funeral  oration,  eulogizing  the  dc> 
i-eased,  and  referring  to  his  birth,  travels  abroad,  his 
imptirlant  services,  etc.,  concluding  with  a  [irayer  thai 
he  might  enter  the  rest  awaiting  all  devout  followers  of 
the  Shinto  faith.  When  the  pricit  ceased  speaking  the 
widow  came  in  front  of  the  hearse.  She  carried  n  sprig 
of  I;ibiirnum,  and  after  raising  it  to  her  head,  placed  it 
among  the  other  ofTcrings.  The  relations  and  chief 
mourners  then  followed  her  example  in  turn,  nnd  this 
observance  brotight  the  funeral  ceremonies  to  a  conclu- 
tion." 

A  3foon1[^ht   Fuiif>r»1  in  Japan. 

BV    PKDF.   FRXF.ST    W.   (l.TMIiNT. 

The  first  death  has  recently  ocnirrcd  among  our  na- 
tivcfricndsin  thisiil:ice{Mito).  It  was  that  of  the  younger 
of  two  brothers,  namt'd  Otaka.  who  are  silk  merchanis, 
and  rank  second  among  the  rich  men  of  Mito.  The  de- 
ceased, although  he  had  bought  a  Itible,  and  had  sonie- 
timc&altended  meetings,  was  nut  a  Christian.  But  he  had 
been  very  kind  hnlh  to  Brother  Fisher  and  ourselves,  and 
his  wife,  who  had  been  leatning  foreign  sewing  and  cus- 
toms in  a  French  school  in  'I'okyo,  seemed  to  lake  great 
pleasure  in  coming  to  our  house.  It  was,  therefore,  with 
peculiar  feelings  that  we  heard  of  the  sudden  death  from 
apoplexy. 

It  was  tlicncst  day  that  I  received  the  annnunrcnicnt 
of  his  death  and  the  date  of  the  funeral.  From  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  note  I  should  not  have  judged  it  to  he 
any  ihingof  s]icctal  importiinne.  Il  was  written  on  com- 
mon, cheap  paper,  and  was  about  as  small  a.s  it  possibly 
could  be.  It  w.islhen  folded  over  and  over  in  Japanese 
style,  and,  without  an  envelope,  was  addressed  to  nic  on 
iheoutsidcof  the  last  fold.     Translated  it  rc^td  as  follows: 

'•  r  beg  to  in  form  you  that  my  younger  hrolher,  Taijiro, 
could  not  recover  from  his  long  (?J  sickness,  and  died 
tliiM  morning  ;et  day-break.  The  funeral  will  take  place 
to-morrow,  the  eleventh,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  aflernoon, 
at  the  Gion  temple,  and  his  body  will  be  buried  there. 
Tcnlh  month,  tenth  day." 

The  superscription  was  a»  follows; 

"[To]  Kuremento  Sania  *  [from]  Otaka  Oriyemon;" 
and  in  this  address  his  name  was  written  with  smaller 
characters  than  my  name. 

Upon  inquiring  what  il  was  proper  for  me  to  do  I 
learned  that  il  was,  of  course,  best  for  me  to  atlend  the 
funeral;  but  if  I  could  not  go  I  might  send  a  jircscni. 
such  a?  a  box  of  cake  or  candy.  As  1  could  not  quite 
bring  myself  to  the  idea  of  sending  a  pre&ent  on  such  a 
sad  occasion  I  preferred  to  indicate  our  sympathy  by  my 
presence.     Therefore  I  asked  one  of  the  high  school 


teachers  to  accompany  me  in  order  that  I  might  do  and 
say  every  thing  in  a  manner  perfectly  in  accord  with  the 
native  customs  ;  and  with  him  I  reached  the  house  ol 
mourning  at  juitt  about  six  o'clock. 

As  is  utsually  the  case  in  Japan,  the  merchant  and  his 
family  live  either  aver  or  back  of  the  store  ;  and  in  this 
case  the  whole  establishment  was  lighted  up.  so  that  it 
seemed  as  if  a  wedding,  rather  than  a  funeral,  was  to  take 
place.  It  may  be  that  the  deep  darkness  of  the  streets 
throuK'i  which  we  had  paused  on  our  way  to  the  place 
made  the  brightness  seem  more  intense  than  it  really 
wiu.  Uut  there  were  not  wanting  other  ciicumEt.-inces 
indicative  of  rejoicing  rather  than  of  mourning.  In  front 
of  the  place  a  large  number  of  people.  <;trrying  each  one 
a  lantern  stamped  with  his  own  family  name,  were  pleas- 
antly conversing,  while  the  store  itself  was  actualljr 
i-rowded  wiili  men  smoking  and  chatting,  and  the  noise 
of  the  preparations  was  a  real  hubbub.  The  only  par* 
ticiilar  sign  of  sadness  which  I  had  noticed  was  in  front 
of  a  relative's  sloie  near  by,  where  incense  was  kept 
burning  on  a  low  table.  In  fact,  the  stoicism  of  the 
Japanese  in  ihc  mid&t  of  disappointment  and  sorrow  is  a 
striking  chnracteristic.  'Jhey  endure  aA^ictions  of  all 
kinds  with  the  titinost  stolidity,  and  very  often  they  will 
display  excessive  levity  in  the  midst  of  death.  Their 
nature  seems  to  bc'a  strange  blending  of  stoicism  and 
epicureaniim.  They  know  nothing  of  the  "rush  "  and 
worry  of  Western  life  ;  ihey  arc  ever  liglit-hearled  aod 
vivacious;  their  chief  motto  appear*  to  be  "  let  u?  cat, 
drink,  and  be  merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die."  They  are 
fatalists,  and,  iiaving  no  belief  in  a  future  life,  they  live 
for  this  life.  But  when  the  hour  uf  death  comes  they 
become  stoics,  and  seldnm  betray  .iny  emotion.  The 
spirit  of  the  old  sumarat  has  not  yet  died  out,  thai  spirit 
by  which  a  man  condemned  to  death  could  disembowel 
himself  without  a  sign  of  pain.  Only  the  other  day  the 
m.in  who  threw  a  dynamite  bomb  at  Count  Okurn.!,  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  calmly  cut  hiii  own  throat  and 
fell  dead  on  the  very  spot  where  he  stood  before  any  of 
the  guard  could  reach  him.  Both  Epicurus  and  Catu 
could  have  had  no  belter  disciples  than  the  Japanese. 

But  to  return  to  my  narrative.  I  entered  the  store  and 
with  a  profound  bow  handed  my  card  to  the  clerk  who 
seemed  to  be  in  charge  uf  that  part  of  the  ceremony. 
My  card  was  received  with  an  obeisance,  and  my  name 
was  then  entered  in  a  large  record-book  especially  made 
for  that  purpose.  Thi&  book  is,  in  the  main,  like  a  mer- 
chant's ledger,  except  that  the  top  and  bottom  are  re- 
versed, and  the  writing,  like  our  own  style,  is  from  left  to 
right.  The  names  of  all  persons  in  attendance  at  the 
funeral  arc  entered  in  that  book,  and  afterward  the  thanks 
uf  the  family  are  returned  to  each  one.  As  in  this  In- 
stance the  family  is  one  of  the  first  of  Mito  I  shall  not 
endeavor  to  make  a  guess  at  the  number  of  callers,  who 
must  have  been  "  legion."  This  book  is  carefully  put 
away  in  the  godown  and  sacredly  kept  by  the  family  of 
the  deceased. 

After  I  had  presented  my  card  I  retired  outside  to 
await  the  starting  of  the  funeral  procession.     Inasmuch 
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Bstime  diM-s  not  hang  bcavily  on  ilieliands  of  tliejajtan- 
esc  (he  prcparatinns  were  so  dclihuratc  thai  nnc  hour 
passed  away.  During  that  inlvrvnl  a  Buddliist  prie»t 
came  out,  and  went,  probably,  to  the  temple,  to  rompleie 
llie  preparations  there.  When  the  proccbsion  formed,  in 
c  very  ran  a  man  carried  a  long  red  silk  banner  at- 
chcd  to  a  pole,  and  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  de- 
ceased. (The  poor  people  use  cotton,  or  no  banner  at 
all.)  Next  a  man  carried  a  little  wooden  shrine  about 
the  size  of  a  smAll  dog-kcnncl,  to  be  placed  near  the 
grave.  Then,  behind  a  man  with  .1  round  wooden  pillar 
to  he  set  up  at  the  grave,  came  four  men  carrying  the 
bier.  They  were  attended  by  four  men.  who  carried  each 
a  large  laniem  with  a  roof  o%'er  it.  The  bier  was  a  long, 
lectangular  pine  box  covered  with  white  cloth  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  roof,  from  which  hung,  here  and  there,  trj- 
I angular  bugs  of  beans  or  rice.  The  corpse,  dressed  in  its 
best  stllc  robes,  was  in  a  lying  posture,  as  in   .Ameiica, 


daughter,  sister,  and  sister-in-law  of  the  deceased,  took 
no  part,  but,  arrayed  in  white  silk  tobcs  and  a  white 
cotton  hood,  looked  on  from  the  store.  Just  at  the 
time  of  that  ceremony  the  moon  had  ri^en  well  above 
the  opposite  houses  and,  adding  her  silver  beams  to  the 
lii;ht  of  the  lanterns,  made  a  very  weird  and  beautiful 
scene.  But  to  Rie  the  most  alTccting  sight  was  that  of 
the  little  fatherless  boy,  who,  with  hands  lifted  to  reach 
the  hiinds  of  the  two  servants,  passed  along  and  bowed 
hi&  thanks  to  the  fricnda  who  had  gathered  to  p.-iy  their 
respects  to  the  deceased.  When  this  ceremony  was 
finished  those  who  had  performed  it  took  their  places 
next  in  the  procesnion  ;  and  behind  them  the  guests  fell 
into  line  according  to  convenience.  Btii  in  the  funeral 
procession  and  in  the  rites  which  followed  at  the  temple 
no  place  was  found  for  ihc  women  of  the  family,  not 
even  for  his  own  wife  and  daughter,  or  his  own  mother 
and  sister.     O  Buddha,  thou  mayst  have  been  a  wise 
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D  the  Shinto  ceremony,  which  I  witnessed  last  year  at 
Ntkko,  the  corjise  is  in  the  Japanese  sitting  posture,  and 
the  bier  is  shaped  accordingly.] 

When  this  part  of  the  procession  had  formed  it  pro- 
ceeded a.  few  rods  down  the  street  and  halted.  The 
guests  thereupon  took  position  in  a  line  on  each  side 
of  the  road  and  set  their  lanterns  on  ilic  ground  at  their 
£ect.  Then  the  male  members  of  the  bereaved  family 
and  the  near  male  relatives  came  out  to  perform  a 
curious  ceremony.  First,  the  little  seven-year-old  son 
of  the  deceased  was  led  out  by  two  servants  who  ki;pt 
hold  of  his  hands,  then  the  elder  brother  with  his  little 
boy,  and  afterward  the  cousins  .-icid  oilier  relatives  came 
lUl,  attended  by  servants  10  carry  lanterns.  Thus  they 
,  down  the  right  side  of  the  street  and  up  the 
■,  and  stopped  every  few  paces  to  bow  to  the 
assembled  guests,  who  returned  the  salutations.  In  thif 
ceremony    the    women,  including    the    mother,   wife. 


and  good  teacher  ;  but  what  hast  thou  in  thy  teachings 
done  for  womankind  ? 

The  temple  at  which  the  rites  were  performed  is  not 
far  distant  from  the  residence  of  the  deceased.  It  i» 
called  the  Gion  Temple,  andbclongs  to  a  branch  of  the 
Zen  sect  of  Buddhism.  This  sect  was  founded  in  China 
in  the  sixth  century  by  the  Indian  Daruma,  and  was  in* 
troduced  into  Japan  in  the  tliirtcenth  century.  "  '  Look 
carefully  within  and  there  you  will  find  the  Buddha,*  ii 
the  sum  of  their  creed  ;  and  Buddhaship  is  held  by  them 
to  be  freedom  from  the  influence  of  matter  and  from 
thought."  This  temple  is  one  of  the  few  spared  by  the 
Mito  princes,  who,  in  ilieir  zeal  for  Confucianism, 
almost  entirely  banished  Buddhism  from  their  principal- 
ity. This  temple  is  especially  famous  because  at  one 
time  it  had  a  Chinaman,  named  Shingetsu.  for  its  priest. 
He  was  among  the  learned  refugees  who  fled  from  China 
when  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  native  dynasty  was 
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ovcniirown  l>y  tin.-  Tariari,  And,  as  ihe  Greek  KchoUrti 
'■whoAcd  from  Constnniinoplc  vhcn  It  was  captured  by 
tlie  Turks  started  in  other  parts  of  Eurupe  the  Remm- 
saiM,  so  these  Chinese  scholars  produced  in  J.i|>ani  a 
"'  revival  of  learning."  Two  of  thcra  c»mc  lo  Mito ;  one 
10  be  the  insinictnr  of  the  prince,  the  other  in  lie  the 
pricsl  of  the  Gion  Temple.  When  tlic  latter  died  in 
1696,  or  1697,  he  was  Imricd  in  the  prvcincls  of  thai 
lemplc,  where  the  other  day  I  had  ibe  privilege  of  see- 
ing his  sepulchcr  and  several  interesting  relics,  some  of 
■which  are  claimed  lo  be  about  one  thousand  yL-ara  old. 
His  moniimenl  is  very  simple,  and  hears  a  Cbinffce  in- 
scription, mcaninij  "Long  life,  prosperity, opening  mind, 
great  priest's  tomb." 

At  this  old  temple  the  funerat  rites  of  our  native 
friend  were  performed.  The  bier  was  set  on  wooden 
"  Iiorsts  "  just  above  the  entrance  stair*  in  the  corridor, 
and  just  beyond  that  stood  the  red  mVk.  banner.  Next 
on  the  edge  of  the  central  malted  room  >va^  an  altiir  (?) 
containing  dishes  of  food,  vases  of  llowers,  3.nd  other 
articles  which  I  could  not  distinguish.  On  both  sides 
of  ihi^  room  were  two  matted  rooms,  in  one  of  which 
were  the  relkilives  and  in  the  other  the  especially  invited 
IfUests.  From  both  sides  they  sat  facing  the  central 
toom.  I  was  wondering  whether  I  might  go  in  or  not, 
when  one  of  lb  c  clerks  came  out  and  invited  me  lo  enter. 
So  my  companion  and  myself  were  escorted  among  the 
other  guests  and  sat  down  on  the  matted  floor.  Much 
lo  my  disappointment,  however,  my  location  in  the  room 
was  .such  that  I  could  not  sec  all  the  ceremony  ;  but 
though  I  cannot  give  a  precise  account,  I  shall  try  to 
write  what  I  could  understand. 

At  the  opening  of  the  service  a  priest  beat  a  bell  and 
a  drum  a  few  times  e.ich ;  and  then  the  four  or  five 
|>riests  all  together  began  the  "  biany."  This  was  inter- 
spersed with  the  beating  of  ihc  mokugyo,  which  literally 
means  "  wooden  fish,"  and  is  a  kind  of  rattle  ;  and  with 
llie  waving  of  the  hosu,  a  kind  of  wand  with  a  tassel  at- 
tached. Then  the  priot  nf  ihe  tlion  Temple  knell  down 
before  the  above-mentioned  "altar,"  and  repealed  a 
jirayer  ;  after  which  he  toolc  a  paper  of  incense  from  his 
boftom  and  laid  it  upon  a  small,  low  talilc  in  from  of  the 
**  altar."  From  this  paiicr  with  his  right  hand  he  look  a 
pinch  of  incense  and  burned  it  in  the  little  charcoal  fire 
in  the  burner.  After  doing  this  two  or  three  tinicg  he 
made  a  profound  bow  and  retired.  Then  the  elder 
brother,  with  his  own  little  son  and  the  son  of  the  de- 
ceased, each  with  clasped  hands,  bowed  before  the  "alt  .ir" 
and  in  like  manner  burned  incense.  When  the  relatives 
had  in  turn  all  burned  incense  the  guests,  at  first  singly. 
but  afterward  pell-mell,  did  likewise,  I  had  been  asked 
lo  lead  the  guests  in  that  rite,  and  politely  declined  : 
but  my  companion  entered  the  last  band  of  guests  ,ind 
performed  the  ceremony.  As  each  person  rose  nfter 
burning  the  incense,  the  relatives  by  a  profound  bow  in- 
dicated their  appreciation  and  thanks.  During  this  cer- 
emony the  priests  were  monotonuuily  chanting  z.  San- 
skrit hymn;  and  at  its  conclusion  the  guests  dit'pert^eii. 


I  did  not,  therefore,  »ce  the  interment ;  but  I  was 
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informed  lli:Lt  there  is  no  special  ceremony,  except 
incense-burning  and  prayer.  The  grave  Is  ordinariljr 
eight  feetdeep,  and  ihecorpse  is  buried  with  itsbcad  in 
any  direction  except  the  north,  whence  comes  ihc  cold.  ^, 
I  do  nut  know  whether  in  this  particular  instance  it  is  ^| 
so  or  not,  but  formerly  it  was  a  pretly  general  custom  ^^ 
(Etuddhist  in  origin),  when  the  husband  died  first  at  that 
same  time  to  prepare  for  the  widow's  burial!  In  the 
case  of  those  ricli  entvugh  to  have  two  scpulchccs,  both  ^ 
were  made  at  the  time  of  the  husband's  death.  If.  as  J 
was  often  the  case,  the  couple  were  to  be  buried  in  one 
grave,  one  stone  was  sufficient.  In  that  case  the  Bud- 
dhist posthumous  names  of  both  were  inscribed  side  by 
side  on  the  stone.  In  all  cases,  whether  there  were  two 
monuments  or  only  one,  the  widow's  name  was  also 
carved  and  colored  with  red  ink.  and  when  she  aJ^o  died 
the  red  ink  was  erased.  The  other  day,  as  E  was  pars- 
ing through  a  Ibiddhist  grav«.yard,  I  saw,  «-ithout  going 
at  all  out  of  my  way,  half  a  dozen  illustrations  of  thi» 
custom,  which  was  said  to  be  a  sign  (but  not  infallible^ 
that  the  widow  would  not  marry  again. — Standard. 


Japanese  Buddliism. 

The  religion  of  Buddha  can  never  fail  to  interest 
those  who  have  any  concern  wiih  the  philosophy  of  re- 
ligion. It  is  six  centuries  older  than  Christianity,  and  is> 
one  of  its  rivals  in  India,  Ceylon,  China,  and  Japan.  It 
is  professed  by  nearly  one  third  of  the  race,  and  has  a. 
liieraiiire  mure  extensive  than  all  other  heathen  re- 
ligions. \Vc  shall  confine  our  consideration  of  it  to  its 
introduction,  progress,  and  present  status  in  this  singu- 
lar country.  It  has  attempted  to  produce  a  purely 
Atheistic  Humanitarianism,  a  philosophy  merging  con- 
stantly into  ethics.  It  lias  a  code  uf  morals  superior  la 
any  thing  ever  conceived  by  what  is  now  Icnown  as  ihe 
hcilhen  mind,  and  embraces  atheism,  metempsychosis, 
and  hostility  to  ail  caste  disiinctions.  It  could  not  have 
originated  in  any  other  country  except  India,  the  most 
caste-ridden  land  on  eanh,  both  in  the  secular  and 
spiritual  donnain.  Its  formal  dogmas  were  that  all  men 
are  equal,  all  arc  sinful,  all  arc  miserable,  and  all  are 
capable  of  elevation  through  knowledge.  .A.11  had  lived 
in  a  previous  siaie,  and  the  sorrows  of  this  life  were  the 
result  of  sins  committed  in  a  previous  existence ;  each 
soul  h.is  gone  through  the  circle  of  all  being,  just  as 
feathers  are  whirled  in  a  tornado,  ur  sticks  in  a  whirl- 
pool. 

There  is  nothing  realistic  in  its  philosophy;  nothing 
is  TL-al,  and  life  is  a  magnificent  deUittion.  .Vftcr  death 
the  soul  starts  again  hobbling  about  through  space,  or 
by  universal  extension  through  stages  of  life,  inferior 
and  superior,  until  it  re-iches  Nir^•ana,  which  is  an  un- 
cunsciuus  absorption  in  Buddha.  Its  moving  aspiration 
is  toward  the  extinction  of  personal  consciousness  or 
toward  blissful  annihilation.  The  ethical  system  of 
Buddhism  is  higher  than  its  metaphysics.  Its  dictates 
of  morality  arc  reasonable,  and  according  to  th^  ?tcrtial 
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fitness  in  moral  relations.  Nciily  .ill  ihc  proliibilions 
of  the  Ten  Counntiandments  are  lo  be  found,  with  others 
added,  such  as  those  againKC  murder,  siealing,  ndiiltery, 
lying,  drunltcnncss,  hypocrisy,  anscr,  pride,  suspicion, 
greediness,  goi^iping,  cruelty  to  animals,  etc.  Al^o, 
the  positive  virtues  of  forgiveness  of  enemies  nnd  in- 
sults, and  rendering  good  for  evil  arc  enjoined. 

This  was  the  ideal  religion  of  Buddha  when,  driven 
out  of  India,  it  vtu  to  plant  itself  in  Burma,  Stam, 
China,  Thibet,  Manchuri.i,  Kasiern  Siberia,  and  after 
twelve  centuries  in  Japan.  Shinluism,  previously,  was 
all  that  had  occupied  the  speculative  and  superstitious 
cnind  of  the  Japanese.  It  had  died  down  (o  the  root, 
and  was  at  best  a  pale  and  shadowy  cull,  a  system  of 
sacriliee  to  the  departed  .ipirlts  of  heroes  and  ancestors. 
It  was  hero-worship,  a  mild  form  of  wliirh  in  modem 
times  has  beamed  out  in  the  wonderful  genius  of 
Thomas  Cailyle. 

Its  central  political  idea  was  to  declare  and  adore  the 
divinity  of  the  mikado,  and  ici  serve  him  implicitly. 
Every  thing  was  ready  for  cliimge,  for  relief,  for  the  roll- 
ing of  the  etone  of  ages  from  off  the  human  intellect, 
The  spirit  of  imiuiry  was  not  dead,  only  imprisoned; 
men  then  as  now  longed  lo  know  whither,  why,  when, 
and  wherefore.  Iluddhiscii  had  something  positive  to 
offer.  Uncertainly  is  the  htl!  of  spcciiUtlvc  existence. 
No  doubt  somebody  will  ask  how  could  Buddhism,  with 
its  ultimate  extinction  of  personality  and  consciousness, 
meet  these  urgent  wants.  It  was  conceivably  superior 
to  any  thing  they  had.  Everlasting  drudgery  would 
welcome  everlasting  sleep  ;  as  one  in  more  modern  times 
»aid,  "  My  highcAt  desire  for  heaven  is  to  get  where  1 
shall  never  again  get  tired," 

The  people,  at  the  lime  of  the  advent  of  Buddhism, 
knew  little  else  but  of  the  terrific  acuon  of  dL-siniclivL' 
forces,  such  as  malignant  diseases  without  cure  or  miti- 
gation, evil  spirits  always  after  ihem,  earthquakes,  and 
tornadoes.  .Accordingly,  to  them  eternal  life  meant 
ctccDal  torment.  The  power  of  Buddhism  was  in  its 
dogmatism  ;  a  religion  without  it  is  puwcrluss.  Believe 
in  the  true  doctrine,  and  live  the  true  believer's  life, 
says  ihc  Bon/e,  and  you  will  be  born  again  into  higher 
and  higher  state*  of  existence,  into  a  he.iven  and  a 
higher  heaven,  until,  from  paradise,  you  rise  to  the  rest- 
ful nonentity  of  Nirvana,  Reject  these  truths,  and  you 
will  te  bom  innumerable  limes,  suffer  at  each  birth 
more  and  more  of  torture,  die  or  be  kilK-d  millions  of 
times,  sink  into  lower  and  luwer  hells  down  a  plane  at 
the  eod  of  which,  in  uncountable  cycles,  yon  may  turn 
slowly  upward  again.  This  religious  system  had  for  the 
lime  of  its  appearance  the  highest  Inteileciualily  and  llie 
only  philosophy  that  was  ever  fonnitUled  into  any  thing 
like  a  system.  Besides,  the  doctrine  of  Nirvana  was 
greatly  modified  and  diversified  in  the  Japanese  system. 
Some  believed  it  lo  be  utter  annihilation  ;  others  a  kind 
of  spiritual  comatosencss  ;  others  held  that  the  tinal  ab- 
sorpiioo  was  compatible  with  perpetuated  personality 
and  consciousness. 

Buddhism  was  scarcely  liftt'd  into  power  when  divts* 


ions  began,  a.s  will  always  hu  the  case  in  any  religious- 
system  which  has  in  it  the  elements  of  philosophical 
speculation.  Its  most  illustrious  teacher  was  Kabo,  a 
famous  scholar,  the  compiler  of  the  Japanese  alphabet 
of  fony-scvcn  characters,  which  may  by  pointing  be  in- 
creased to  seventy.  He  wa.i  born  A-  D.  774.  He 
founded  the  Shin  Yan  (True  Words)  sect. 

The  thirteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era  was  the 
golden  period  of  Japanese  Buddhism.  The  following 
sects,  representing  one  and  another  of  the  tlien  progress- 
ive forms  of  thought,  still  exist  in  Kioto  and  huve  long: 
flourished  throughout  Japan;  the  ^."i  (Cwntcmplation- 
ists),  the  loiio  (Heavenly  Road),  the  Shin  (the  New). 
Never  since  have  such  brilliant  intellects  adorned  the 
priesthood.  The  Nichircn  sect  of  Buddhists,  for  i<\x 
centuries,  was  the  wealthiest,  most  innneniial,  most 
proselyting,  most  bitter  and  contentious,  the  most  big- 
oted, intolerant,  arrogant,  and  persecuting.  They  were 
ready  to  sulTer,  but  more  ready  to  make  others  do  it.. 
Thty  were  .is  controversi.il  as  the  original  Campbellites 
of  Kenlucky,  whose  motto  was  said  to  be  "Glory  to 
Cod  I  1  am  ready  for  fight  •  "  They  had  the  venom  of 
a  blind  adder  in  dug  days  ;  when  they  were  beaten,  they 
would  hiss  in  impnicnt  rage.  They  had  the  most  praycr- 
book.t,  mojl  dTumit,  most  instruments  of  torture,  includ- 
ing their  tongues.  They  got  uji  their  revivals  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Salvation  Army.  They  had  most  pilgrims, 
most  ecclesiastical  machinery,  charms,  spells,  amulets.. 
Their  priests  were  the  reprobatory  followers  *f  Bud- 
dhism, and  every  other  s«fct  was  consigned  to  perdition 
as  often  as  they  fell  like  it. 

F^vcn  now  their  revival  meetings  confound  tile  im- 
agination and  defy  the  power  of  expression.  Prayers 
and  drums  accompany  the  shouting  of  dcvutees  who- 
often  froth  at  the  mouth,  and  go  into  paroxysms  which 
sometimes  end  in  madness.  They  arc  a  repetition  of 
the  scenes  of  Carmel,  when  Ktijah  was  goading  the 
Bnaliics  with  his  desperate  sarcasm.  Of  this  sect  was- 
Kato  Kcyomasa.  tlic  persecutor  of  the  Roman  ('atholics 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  Nichircn  means  Sunotus,. 
called  this  by  his  mother,  who  dreamed  that  ihc  sun  had 
entered  her  body  during  his  conception,  and  this  vagary 
is  repeated  about  multitudes  of  other  great  men,  usually 
after  their  death. 

The  holy  Bonrc  never  learned  to  keep  silence  or  to 
speak  wisely,  so  he  was  expatriated,  and  assailed  after 
his  own  style  of  abuse  by  other  sects  until  he  died  in 
Tregami,  a  little  to  the  north-west  uf  the  Kawasaki  Rail- 
road, between  Yokohama  and  Tokio.  Kc  was  the 
greatest  polemical  theologian  and  the  most  aggre.4.4ive 
propagandist  Buddhism  ever  h.nd  in  Japan.  The  vitality 
of  heathenism  in  Japan  is  in  this  sect ;  it  is  being  roused 
to  lighting  ardor,  and  if  martyr  blood  is  shed  in  the  in- 
troduction and  progress  of  Christianity  it  will  come 
from  reorganised  and  regenerated  Biiddhism, 

Its  adherents  are  more  aggressive  now,  and  becoming 
intolerant.  It  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  iliough  it  is  not  combative  when  undisturbed, 
friction  with  the  truth  is  bringing  it  again  into  deter- 
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mined  opposition.  There  will  certainly  Ite  miny  eiibs 
before  ClirUtianily  readies  a  peaceful  tide-mark.  These 
Nichircncs  arc  Japanese  Jesuits,  who  arc  the  same  the 
world  over.  Christianity  will  not  prevail  without  there 
18  blood  on  its  hands  ;  its  life  must  be  nurtured  out  of 
its  own  wounds. 

There  is  a  religious  custom  long  connected  with  the 
history  of  this  sect,  interesting  even  ax  a  fable.  In  the 
country  are  seen  evidences  of  what  is  c;illed  "  the  (low- 
ing invocation."  A  piece  of  colored  cloth  is  suspended 
by  its  four  corners  to  stakes  in  the  ground  by  the  mar- 
gin of  a  brook  or  river,  which  may  flow  by  the  houses  of 
the  higher  classes.  Behind  it  rises  a  board  with  several 
notches  near  the  top,  and  inscribed  with  a  brief  legend. 
Resting  on  the  cloih  by  the  side  of  the  stream  is  a 
wooden  dipper;  on  the  corners  of  the  ctoth  .supported 
by  stakes  may  be  Rarlands  of  flowers.  The  whole  is  a 
Ej'mbolical  representation  of  death.  The  significant 
Sanskrit  letters  suggest  the  end  of  life.  The  flowers 
there,  as  with  us,  are  dedicated  to  death.  They  are, 
also,  tributes  of  love,  tokens  of  sorrowful  memories  of 
the  loving  set  in  the  sockets  of  the  monuments  in  their 
gravc-yird.  On  the  clolh  is  written  the  name  given  to 
persons  after  death,  and  the  prayer  which  Nichircn  sub- 
stiiiited  for  the  older  and  more  meaningless  one: 
''GlorjMo  the  Sahah  on  bringing  scriplure."  This  is 
called  "  Mother's  Memorial."  The  passer-by  piiuacs  at 
this  strange  device,  for  he  understands  it  well;  he  de- 
voutly prays  and  counts  the  beads  uf  his  rusary.  After 
this  is  done  he  reverently  lifts  a  cupful  of  water  and 
pours  it  upon,  the  cloth  and  waits  devoutly  until  it  has 
gone  through  between  the  ihre.ids. 

IVhiU  is  the  meaning  of  this  bit  of  strange  symbolical 
devotion?  It  is  but  another  testimony  to  the  universal 
idea  in  the  mind  of  humanity  of  the  possible  vicarious- 
nesR  of  suffering.  It  is  an  act  of  devotion  trying  to 
shorten  a  mother's  woe.  as  she  sufl'crs  the  pains  and 
pangs  of  the  guilty  in  the  world  into  which  she  passed 
at  death.  It  is  a  symbolical  prayer  to  all  who  know  of 
the  Jiangs  of  death  in  child-bciring,  to  help  the  poor 
mother  in  the  world  of  woe  to  the  extent  of  a  cup  of 
water.  How  this  avails  must  now  be  explained.  The 
mother  who  dies  in  childbirth,  according  to  Buddhist 
teaching,  suffers  such  a  death  on  account  of  some  terri- 
ble sin  in  by-gone  centuries,  or  cycles  it  may  be.  This 
is  certain  from  the  character  of  her  punishment,  which 
ts,  she  must  dwell  in  the  darkness  of  hell,  walloninj^  in 
alakv  of  blood,  and  must  continue  there  until  the  water, 
poured  by  the  living  who  are  pitiful  and  prayerful  in 
her  behalf,  wears  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  cloth  away 
by  the  brook  or  stream.  When  this  cloth  is  so  worn 
thai  it  furnishes  no  obsiniciion  to  the  water,  the  freed 
spirit  of  the  mother  is  purged  of  her  sin  and  rises  to  a 
resurrection  among  those,  served  like  hersielf,  in  a  higher 
circle  forever  and  ever.  Men  and  women  alike  feel  it  a 
call  from  the  world  of  doom,  especially  the  women  who 
have  pa»ed  through  the  pains  and  pangs  of  parturition, 
and  who  feel  grateful  for  ihcir  safe  deliverance  from  the 
gates  of  death.     But  trickery  and  priestcraft  arc  synony- 


mous. Nothing  in  their  religion  is  too  sacred  for  the 
priests  to  traffic  in.  The  rich  can  buy  cloths  scraped  in 
the  middle,  so  that  the  water  will  at  once  go  through, 
or,  at  Icist,  in  a  few  days.  The  poor  have  to  buy  strong 
cloth,  but  even  for  thein  there  are  bicsited  conipensa* 
tions.  If  the  limit  of  the  purgatorial  penance  of  their 
wives  depends  on  the  thickness  of  the  warp  and  woof, 
he  secures  for  her  all  the  more  vicarious  helpfulness  and 
sympathy  from  those  of  his  own  kind,  who  do  not  desire 
lo  shorten  their  work  of  loving  devotion  and  mercy. 
Heart-wealth  is  found  in  huts.  Bedizened  selfishness 
adorns  too  often  the  mansions  of  the  rich.  ^m 

Huddhism  has  undergone  violent  changes,  usually  n^| 
aciionary  in  their  character.  One  of  them  corresponds 
to  the  reformation  of  Christianity  in  Kurope  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  It  was  a  Protestant  rcvohitioii.  Shinran 
was  the  great  leader,  \.  D.  xidz.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Honcn,  who  was  of  noble  descent.  He  was  honorably 
married  to  a  lady  of  high  rank,  and  engrafted  the  sanc- 
tity of  marriage  as  an  article  in  his  reformed  creed.  He 
declared  that  cclittacy  was  an  invention  of  the  priests. 
He  condemned  penance,  amulets,  isolation,  fastings, 
pilgrimages,  chains,  nunneries,  and  monasteries  as  for- 
eign to  pure  buddhissn.  His  positive  teachings  were 
llie  duty  and  helpfulness  of  devout  prayer,  purity,  and 
earnestness  of  life,  and  trust  in  Duddha  himself  as  the 
only  worker  of  perfect  righteousness.  Hia  contest  was 
similar  to  that  made  by  Luther  against  the  Roman 
Catholics.  The  rjuestion  was  justification  by  works  of 
faith.  He  declared  fnilh  in  Buddha  alone  would 
save.  The  scriptures  of  this  reformation  were  trans- 
lated into  the  popular  tongue  instead  of  Sanskrit  and 
Chinese. 

The  old  Huddhisls  build  their  temples  on  hills  and  in 
solitary  places,  but  the  Shtn-Shinists  build  ihcin  in  the 
heart  of  cities,  convenient  in  public  places  to  the  multi- 
tudes, and  labor  with  worthy  leal  to  induce  the  people 
to  come  into  them.  Their  temple*  are  the  most  accessi- 
ble and  imposing  to  the  traveler.  Each  one  is  magnifi- 
cent. The  altars  arc  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  best 
among  Roman  Catholics  in  Italy.  The  priests  marry 
and  raise  families,  and  thctr  sons  succeed  to  the  curacies. 
I  n  default  of  male  issue,  the  husband  of  the  daughter  of 
a  priest  takes  the  place  of  the  father-in-law. 

The  followers  of  Shinrai\  have  always  had  great  influ- 
ence with  the  government  and  the  influential  of  the 
people  both  for  goud  and  evil.  Their  system  is  always 
heller  than  themselves.  They  have  been  the  first  to 
imitate  the  policies  of  Christianity,  and,  by  modilications 
to  suit  changed  conditions,  to  resist  it.  They  have  or- 
ganised theological  schools,  so  that  their  young  mea 
may  be  able  to  resist  the  evils  of  corrupt  Buddhism, 
Shintoism,  or  Christianity ;  but  they  have  so  far  intrO' 
duced  Christian  methods  that  they  arc  reproached  for 
being  Christians,  while  perhaps  in  heart  thcj-  arc  farthest 
from  Christianity,  Their  Protestantism  consists  merely 
in  an  effort  to  be  free  from  governmental  control,  re- 
aclionism,  and  Shintoism. — Dr.  MuUhmore  in  iki  Pre^ 
byterian. 
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BY  BEV.  CEOKCC  W.  KNOX,  D.D. 

The  transrorniation  of  an  empire  demands  prodigious 
labor  and  limitleits  pntience.  A  s-ingie  generaiion,  be  it 
nevvr  so  industrious,  can  only  begin  the  iirocess.  Criii- 
cisra  too  often  demands  the  rcmovnl  of  mountains  and 
thvir  burial  in  the  sea,  but  faith  alone  can  work  mira- 
cles, and  criticism  must  be  content  with  th«  ordinary 
and  natural. 

The  men  of  new  Japan  underlooV  the  rcformalion  of 
Japan  with  high  hopc9  and  firm  faith.  They  had  the 
light  hearts  of  inexperienced  yoiuh.  What  man  had 
done  they  could  do.  And  more,  they  could  cross  the 
pacific  with  a  bound,  and  place  their  beloved  native 
land  in  the  most  illustrious  group  of  American  mid 
European  states.  Nothing  was  too  great  for  their  ambi- 
tion, nothing  daunted  their  courage,  difficulty  and 
danger  only  inflamed  their  ardor.  Their  highest  jiraise 
is  this:  after  twenty  years  manly  perseverance  cominues 
ihat  which  youthful  impetuosity  began. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  new  era  the  more  enlight- 
ened of  the  leaders  were  deeply  inlereided  in  popular 
education.  They  knew  that  Jiijian  could  never  take  the 
high  place  their  patriotism  demands  for  her  with  an 
ignorant  and  degraded  populace.  They  never  were  con- 
tent with  the  merely  outwa.rd  and  material  result)^  of 
Western  cnliBhtcnment.  To  elevate  the  people,  to  give 
to  every  Japanese  the  riithts,  the  intcllii;encc,  and  the 
moral  character  that  had  in  the  past  characterized  the 
Samurai,  was  the  avowed  object  of  some  at  Icost  of  the 
men  who  were  guiding  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  So  at 
once,  so  soon  as  peace  wai  assured  and  feudalism  had 
been  cast  aside,  the  problem  of  .t  national  education  was 
enthasiastically  studied. 

And  our  American  system  of  common  schools  was 
thought  the  only  possible  solution.  At  once,  then,  the 
educational  machine  was  put  in  place.  Evcry-wherc  in 
cities  and  villages  and  remote  hamlets  ^irhool -houses  in 
ibc  **  foreign  "  style  were  building.  The  most  prettn- 
tious  stnicturc  was  sure  to  be  the  school -how  sc,  and  its 
size  -and  foreign  fashion  at  once  shoMcd  the  importance 
of  the  new  education  and  iitt  type  Under  successive 
ninisicrs  of  education  the  national  system  was  formed 
and  reformed.  There  were  continual  amendments  and 
changes,  and  sometimes  it  seemed  as  though  "  improve- 
(Dents"  were  introduced  only  to  be  superseded  the  next 
year  by  some  new  faiuy.  But  in  a  period  of  experi- 
ment, experiment  yuu  must  have,  and  a  wisdom  more 
than  human  is  needed  if  firiit  attempts  arc  to  need  no 
re^'isioo.  Now  after  fifteen  years  the  system  has  taken 
form.  There  is  a  graded  system  of  schools,  beginning 
with  the  rudiments  and  terminating  in  the  professional 
j4:hools  of  the  Imperial  University.  It  is  too  much  lo 
suppose  that  the  final  stage  of  development  has  been 
reached  ;  but  we  may  beEicvc  that  the  future  will  be 
only  the  perfecting  of  the  present. 

The  swarms  of  tiny  children  fill  the  tlemeniary 
SiJunfti.     The  hum   of  their  voires  at   study   and   their 


shouts  at  play  lill  our  ears  lung  before  our  eyea  have 
found  Them  out.  Boys  and  girls  study  and  piny  to- 
gether, and  "begin  the  long  ascent  of  this  hill  of  knowl- 
edge  with  alacrity.  There  arc  more  than  fwetUyeig/il 
fheusanJ  9v,c\^  schools  in  Japan,  with  almost  /«<.»  tnUtiaH 
six  hundred  thousand  pupils.  Surely  young  Ja])an  is 
jtoing  to  school  in  earnest.  What  do  they  study  .*  Read- 
ing and  wrttingi  with  Lhc  beginning  of  arilhnieiic.  But  the 
reading  and  writing  are  enough  to  occupy  all  their  time 
with  something  lo  spare.  First  they  learn  the  syllabary, 
an  abbreviated  form  of  certain  Chinese  ideographs 
adopted  to  represent  the  forty-seven  sounds  of  the 
language.  There  are  two  distinct  forms  of  these  forty- 
seven  characters,  with  variations  enough,  it  would  seem, 
to  suit  the  most  lu.Kuriant  fancy.  The  children  spend  a 
year  in  mastering  this  their  alphabet,  but  that  is  only 
preliminary  to  the  life-long  task  of  learning  lo  read. 

The  next  year  the  Chinese  ideographs  arc  attacked, 
As  ail  know,  the  Chinese  represent  each  idea  by  a  sepa- 
r.ite  character,  and  so  there  are  as  many  characters  to  be 
learned  as  there  are  ideas,  The  smallest  equipment  fur 
one  who  wishes  to  read  is  three  thousand,  and  a  scholar 
knows  twice  as  many.  Unfortunately  the  Japanese 
have  transplanted  this  system  lo  their  land,  and  so  the 
babies  in  the  elementary  schools  must  work  aw.iy  learn- 
ing to  re.id  and  write  these  Chinese  char.icters.  It  is  a 
tremendous  task,  and  for  four  years  almost  nothing  else 
is  done.  From  six  years  old  to  ten  the  children  are  at 
this  lesson,  and  even  at  the  end  it  has  only  been  begun. 
The  course  of  study  in  these  schools  covers  four  years, 
in  addition  to  the  preliminary  year  of  work  on  the  sylla- 
bary. The  multitude  of  childten  that  began  together 
has  grown  less  as  Ihe  years  have  gone  by,  and  onlyforty 
percent,  remain  to  complete  this  first  course. 

Then  follow  the  higher  rUmentary  sfhoois.  But  not  all 
who  complete  the  lower  course  venture  upon  the  higher. 
In  many  of  the  poorer  and  more  remote  districts  there 
arc  no  higher  elementary  schools,  and  the  children mu.si 
rest  content  with  their  beginning.  And  even  where  there 
are  the  schools  most  of  the  children  have  no  lei.ture  to 
attend.  In  these  F-astern  lands  it  is  early  to  work.  Of 
the  higher  elementary  schools  there  ast:  /ourleen Aundred 
and  fifty,  with  «nt  kundrtd  and  forty  thousand  pupils. 
This  course  of  study  again  covers  four  years,  The 
dreadful  Chinese  still  takes  half  the  lime,  and  the  re- 
mainder IS  divided  between  morals,  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy, history,  and  science.  Then  they  have  gymnastics, 
singing,  and  sewing.  Of  course,  the  standard  is  not  very 
high  in  arithmetic — fractions,  proportion,  interest,  and 
the  elements  of  book-keeping  ;  in  geography,  the  simple 
facts  about  Japan,  with  the  shape  of  the  earth,  the 
cause  of  day  and  night  and  the  change  of  the  seasons, 
the  names  of  oceans  and  continents,  with  brief  accounts 
of  foreign  tounlries,  outlines  of  Japanese  history  and 
the  science  of  common  things  complete  the  list.  During 
the  last  year  or  two  English  has  been  introduced. 
.\boui  six  thousand  children  complete  this  course  every 
year. 

In  regular  succession  come  x)\c  i/rdinary  midMc -icKotAx. 
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There  arc  fortj'-eiylu  of  these,  with  ten  thousand  pupils. 
The  course  covers  five  yciri,  and  the  pujiifs  must  l>e  at 
least  twelve  years  of  age  on  entrance.  They  arc  exclu- 
sively for  boys.  Chinese  still  holds  ils  own, demanding' 
a  fourth  of  the  studenl's  lime.  English  i*  one  uf  the 
chief  studie-s,  and  in  the  last  two  years  there  i»  a  Bniat- 
tering  of  Freii<:h  or  Oeiman.  Physical  and  political 
geography,  arilhroctic,  algebra,  goomclry,  and  trigo- 
romeiry,  Japant-se  and  foreign  historj-.  and  the  elements 
of  botany,  /oology,  chemistry,  and  physics  make  a  very 
full  li»t  for  the  remaining  hours  and  strength.  Morals, 
with  gymnastics,  and  singing,  are  also  a  p.irt  of  the 
curriculum. 

At  the  ordinary  middle  school  most  of  the  remaining 
students  slop.  Indeed,  there  are  on  the  average  only 
four  hundred  graduates  each  year  in  all  Japan.  Tiiose 
who  continue  are  the  elect  few  who  desire  tu  take  the 
profcBStonal  colleges  of  the  university.  The  late  minis- 
ter of  education,  Mr.  Mori,  insUlulcd  higher  muiMe 
Sihooh  in  seven  leading  towns  for  the  preparation  of 
Ciuididatcs  for  the  university.  These  schools  are  of  bo 
recent  formation  that  we  cannot  yei  lest  the  system.  In 
ihe  seven  there  are  only  four  hundred  and  twenty 
pupils.  Their  course  of  study  depends  upon  the  pio- 
fcssion  chosen  and  the  consequent  destination  in  the 
university.  The  literature  sCiidenis,  for  example,  study 
Chinese,  English,  German  or  French,  Latin,  history, 
mathematics,  geology,  physics,  chemistry,  astronomy, 
political  economy,  and  philosophy.  Two  years  are 
spent  in  these  schools  and  then  the  student  is  admitted 
tu  the  Imperial  University. 

The  university  has  hai  the  special  favor  of  the  gov- 
cmment  for  years,  and  neither  labor  nor  expense  is 
spared.  Its  president  lias  the  highest  official  rank,  and 
its  professors  are  also  officials  of  dignity.  One  of  the 
finest  of  the  old  feudal  jiarks  has  been  ni;ide  the  campus, 
and  the  colleges  are  among  the  most  imposing  of  the 
modern  biiiLdings  of  Tokyo.  Its  faculty  is  large,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  Japanese  and  sixteen  foreign- 
ers. There  are  five  colleges — law,  medicine,  engineer- 
ing, lilcralure  and  science.  The  College  of  Law  is 
divided  into  two  seeiions,  law  and  politics.  Theie 
colleges  offer  a  long  list  of  courses  of  instruction,  and 
the  gradu.ites  arc  supposed  to  be  prepared  for  practical 
work.  For  example,  the  Engineering  College  provides 
courses  in  civil  engineering,  mechanical  engineering, 
naval  architecture,  technology  uf  arms,  electrical  en- 
gineering, architecture,  applied  chemislry,  technology  yf 
explosives,  mining  and  metallurgy.  In  the  College  of 
Literature  there  are  sever  courses — philosophy,  Chi- 
ncse  literature,  Japanese  literature,  history,  comparative 
philology,  English  literature,  and  German  literature. 
In  all  twenty-nine  courses  of  instruction  are  provided. 
Each  course  is  three  years,  excepting  medicine,  which 
has  an  extra  year,  four  in  all.  The  librariesar.d  appara- 
tus arcall  thai  need  be  desired. 

After  graduation  students  may  continue  their  studies 
for  two  years  more  as  post-graduates  in  the  University 
Hall.     The  hall  "is  e&labliithed  for  the  purpose  of  origi- 


n.il  investigations."  The  students  number  754.  In  the 
University  Hall,  ij  ;  in  the  College  of  L.iw,  376  ;  in 
the  College  of  Medicine,  846 ;  in  the  College  of  En- 
gcnccring,  91  ;  in  the  College  of  Literature,  45  ;  in  the 
College  of  Science,  86.  One  hundred  and  twenly-nincof 
the  students  take  elective  courses,  and  in  ihc,  numbers 
given  above  thirteen  arc  counted  twice.  Lawamd  medi- 
cine are  the  popular  colleges  <he  former  being  favored 
not  only  by  men  who  desire  to  enter  the  legal  profession, 
but  by  many  who  look  to  politics  and  State  emplny- 
ment  for  their  career,  the  latter  giving  at  once  the  best 
opportunity  for  remunerative  employment. 

None  of  the  schools  are  wholly  free,  though  the  tui- 
tion fee  is  very  low.  In  the  ordin.iry  elementary  schools 
■  he  scholars  pay  for  tuition  and  other  expenses  about 
%\  30  (U.  5.  gold)  a  year.  From  thai  the  amount 
varies  untii  at  the  university  Ihe  students  pay  £18  50 
[U.  S.  gold)  for  tuition  only.  Of  course,  these  fees  go 
but  a  little  way  toward  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
whole  system.  So  there  is  added  from  the  impen,U 
treasury  the  sum  of  Sfi,4oo,ooo  (U.  S.  gold).  This  is  a 
very  large  sum  in  Japan,  and  is  a  very  respectable  frac- 
tion of  the  total  national  expenditure.  Rut  it  by  no 
means  represents  the  sum  total  of  expenditure,  since 
there  art- local  gifts  from  the  treasuries  of  the  different 
provinces,  cities,  and  districts. 

There  arc  other  schools  under  government  control. 
In  cijimection  with  the  higher  middle  scliool&  there  ate 
ieven  me/lua!  irArt'// wilh  1,300  students.  Then  there 
are  normal  schools  and  various  preparatory  schools  and 
dcpaTlmcnis  which  have  not  yet  been  brought  into  line 
with  the  new  system.  'J'hcse  are  in  part  the  legacy  of 
previous  experiments  and  in  pan  are  attempts  to  611 
up  gaps  in  the  present  plan.  It  is  not  yet  possible  to- 
procure  teachers  enough  or  educated  physicians  cnougli, 
and  the  urgent  demand  makes  some  shorter  way  into 
these  professions  imperative. 

Relatively  little  has  been  done  foe  /<ma/e  edueatutn. 
The  higher  elementary  schools  for  girls  are  few,  and 
outside  of  Ihe  largest  cities  there  is  nothing  more  pro- 
vided. In  Tokyo  there  are  several  good  sthuols  of  a 
somewhat  advanced  grade,  but  their  graduates  arc  very 
few.  We  can  hardly  speak  of  a  popular  demand  for  the 
higher  education.  At  least  the  demand  has  gone  Utile 
beyond  words,  and  the  men  who  arc  determined  (o  give 
their  daughters  an  advanced  training  are  the  exception. 
The  early  age  at  which  girls  marry  is  a  formidable  ob. 
ita^le  tu  |)rugess. 

The  intense  desire  for  the  English  education  of  young 
men  is  shown  by  the  success  of  the  ^itA prvyale  xehtMlt. 
In  Tokyo  there  arc  schools  innumerable  and  of  all 
grades  wholly  independent  of  government  aid.  Mr. 
Fukuzawas  school  is  the  best  known.  It  has  trained 
hundreds  of  young  men,  and  its  graduates  are  highly 
successful.  Mr.  Fukuzawa  was  the  earliest  advocate  of 
an  English  training  for  young  men,  and  his  school  was 
ihe  first  established  with  this  purpose.  Count  Okuma^ 
now  minister  fur  foreign  aFTairs,  is  the  proprietor  of  a. 
very  large  .ind  influential  school.     Besides  these  an<L~ 
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otiicr  schools  of  national  reputation  there  are  schools 
with  hundreds  of  pupils  that  are  knovn  Utile  if  (it  all 
beyond  their  own  particular  circle  of  friends  and  pa- 
trons. In  most  of  these  schools  the  methods  a.nd  re- 
sults are  of  the  poorest. 

The  most  obvious  crilicisiii  upon  the  national  system 
as  now  established  is  the  retention  of  the  study  of  the 
Chinese  ideographs.  That  condemns  sixty  per  cent,  of 
the  students  who  enter  the  elementary  schools  to  life- 
long ignorance.  Their  few  years  of  school  are  simply 
thrown  away.  They  study  forms  of  characters  and  not 
things.  The  wonderful  world  in  which  they  live  rc- 
veaU  none  of  its  secrets  to  them.  Their  labor  is  wholly 
apcni  for  that  which  prol^lcih  not.  They  do  not  even 
master  the  key  of  knowledge.  They  know  so  little  ol 
the  Chinese  that  they  cannot  read  ordinary  books,  and 
so  arc  unable  to  continue  their  study  if  ihcy  will. 
Even  if  they  complete  this  Jirst  course  ihc  same  remarks 
hold  true.  Of  education  in  a  true  sense  they  have  none. 
In  bchal/  of  this  great  multitude  ihc  adoption  of  the 
KonnaB  alphabet  i»  the  most  imperative  of  reforms. 
Uufl  that  is  adopted  all  the  zeal  and  t^hor  and  expen- 
diture of  the  government  will  avail  little  toward  the 
reformation  of  the  people  of  Japan.  And  even  with  the 
elect  who  continue  their  studies  the  difficulty  remains. 
The  conetant  complaint  at  the  university  is  the  insuffi- 
cient preparation  of  ihc  .students.  How  can  it  be 
otherwise  under  the  present  ayalcm?  The  student 
should  be  perfectly  familiar  with  English,  fairly  convent- 
.antwiih  German  or  French,  have  a  smattering  of  l-aiin, 
and  have  the  rudiments  of  alt  the  sciences,  with  the 
<oroplelion  of  the  usual  collegiate  course  in  pure  mathe- 
inatics,  before  he  can  pass  the  entrance  oxatninatiun. 
Bui  in  addition  he  must  know  thousands  of  the  ideo- 
graphs. He  puts  as  much  time  on  Ihe  Chinese  alone  a» 
oa  all  the  rest  combined,  for  he  finds  Knglish  far  easier 
than  his  neighboring  tongue.  And  with  all  his  labor 
Ibc  has  not  time  enough.  Chinese  in  the  past  was  the 
beginning  and  the  end,  and  those  young  men  cannot 
master  it  in  half  the  time  their  fathers  gave  to  it.  Many 
graduates  arc  unable  to  write  an  ordinary  style;  ihey 
must  have  all  Ihcy  write  revised  before  il  can  be  seen  in 
■print. 

By  common  consent  the  present  education  la(ks 
trtaral  thatatUf.  The  old  was  almost  wholly  centered 
in  morality.  However  deficient  the  Confucian  system 
may  be,  it  certainly  lay*  yrcal  stress  on  ethics.  In  its 
view  ethical  ends  arc  Ihe  final  ends  of  the  universe. 
But  that  is  now  gone,  and  almost  no  one  desires  to  put 
it  back  into  its  old  place.  Buddhism  is  not  a  conceiv- 
able substitute.  Christianity  has  not  yet  found  its  time, 
there  being  an  ill-informed  dislike  to  supernaturalisra. 
So  there  is  chaos  and  confusion.  And  it  vi  not  in 
theory  only.  The  nation  has  broken  away  from  the 
morals  of  the  past  and  has  nothing  yet  instead.  The 
young  boys  in  the  higher  schools  have  broken  away 
from  their  home  control  and  have  nothing  instead.  At 
an  early  age  they  go  to  Tokyo  and  olKer  cities  for  an 
■cdtication.     They  arc  absolutely   their    own    maiiters. 


They  choose  the  school  they  will  attend  and  the  studies 
they  will  pur&ue.  Their  fathers,  old-fashione.d  men, 
feel  their  inability  to  direct  their  sons.  If  the  school 
does  not  suit  Ihc  boy  he  changes  a.s  he  will.  If  there  is 
any  difTerence  between  hay  and  teacher,  the  boy  counts 
upon  the  undeviating  suppon  of  his  father  as  a  matter 
of  course.  The  schools  often  make  no  pretense  of 
discipline,  and  in  very  few  is  there  strong  moral  inHu- 
ence  thrown  around  the  lad.  Then,  unfortunately,  the 
boys  develop  fast.  At  an  age  when  American  boys  arc 
intent  oa  basc>liaU  and  tennis  these  precocious  Japan- 
ese are  setting  up  for  politicians.  They  are  keen  to 
understand  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  think  no  dis- 
cussion too  recondite  for  their  powers.  They  not  only 
discu.'ss,  they  act.  They  really  exert  a  considerable  in- 
tluence  in  many  public  matters,  and  they  see  no  reason 
why  their  advent  into  practical  life  should  be  deferred. 
Certainly  there  never  was  aaitualion  with  so  many  pe- 
culiar element.><  and  phases.  With  it  all  these  young 
men  study  hard,  and  often  think  clearly  and  well.  They 
arc  patriots  to  the  last  drop  of  blood,  and  are  as  ready 
to  serve  Japan  as  were  ever  their  warrior  ancestors. 
They  are  bright,  they  are  earnest,  they  are  the  soul  of 
new  Japan. 

Mission  schools  have  a  somewhat  peculiar  position. 
They  exert  little  influence  upon  the  great  national  sys- 
tem. They  arc  not  the  teachers  of  the  nations  as  in 
some  land»,  though  the  stht'oii /vr girls  in  some  resjiccts 
are  at  the  head  of  the  higher  cdticalion  of  women 
here.  There  are  probably  as  many  girls  pursuing  some- 
what advanced  studies  in  the  mission  schools  as  in  ihe 
government  establishment,  perhaps  more.  Both  rela- 
tively and  actually  they  occupy  a  large  place.  It  is  ihe 
purpose  of  the  Presbyterian  mission  to  establish  one 
thoroughly -good  school  in  Tokyo.  Heretofore  there 
have  been  two  schools,  now  il  is  purposed  to  combine 
forces  in  ihe  hope  of  making  the  new  school  the 
best  school  for  girls  in  the  city.  Sucli  an  aim  is  not 
too  high. 

The  Meiji  Gakuin  is  the  school  for  boys  and  young 
men  established  by  the  missions  of  the  Keformed  and 
Presbyterian  Churches.  It  is  the  leading  educational 
institution  of  the  United  Church  of  Christ,  Its  nff-iirs 
are  managed  by  a  board  of  diirctors,  half  of  whom  are 
Japanese,  chosen  by  synod,  and  half  forcij;ners,  chosen 
by  the  misiions.  There  are  four  departments:  prepara- 
tory, academic,  theological,  and  special.  The  pre- 
paratory department  in  two  years  gives  the  students  a 
working  knowledge  of  English,  and  continues  their 
Japanese  education,  which  is  already  well  begun  at  en- 
trance. The  academic  department  has  a  course  of  study 
ccjual  to  the  full  requirement  of  a  high  school  of  Ihe 
first  class  in  the  United  Slates.  The  theological  depart- 
ment gives  a  three  years'  training  in  theological  science. 
Greek  being  optional.  The  special  depariment  ofTers 
graduates  of  the  academic  department,  and  of  similar 
schools  select  courses  in  history,  political  economy,  Ger- 
man, science,  and  metaphysics. 

The  school  has  a  fine  campus  in  oac  of  the  most  de- 
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sirablc  suburbs;  it  has  two  dormitories,  and  a  chapel 
and  lecture  hall  in  one.  A  theological  hall  is  to  be 
built  at  oncciund  pTcivision  has  been  made  fur  the  erec- 
tion of  a  chapel  separate  fioni  the  lecture  hall.  There 
arc  several  attractive  dwellings  for  professors.  A  small 
yearly  grant  of  funds  has  laid  ihc  foundation  of  good 
working  libraries,  The  faculty  has  twelve  foreign  and 
even  Ja]>anese  member*.  During  the  past  year  360 
Students  were  in  attendance. 

This  school  is  to  train  the  Presbyterian  ministers  of 
Japnn.  The  hope  of  the  missions  and  of  the  Church  is 
bound  111*  with  its  welfare.  We  have  been  far  behind 
the  Congregationalists  in  the  higher  education  of  our 
young  men.  but  now  at  last  the  Mciji  Gakuin  may  chal- 
lenge comparison  with  any  educational  inslituiton  in 
Japan.  The  United  Church  has  come  to  recognize  its 
deep  interest  in  the  school,  and  we  anticipate  the  hearty 
sympathy  and  earnest  co-operation  of  all  the  ministera 
and  churches. 

Besides  this  work  we  look  for  »  position  of  wide  indii- 
encc.  Our  graduates  will  go  to  the  university,  they 
will  be  teachers  in  F.nglish  schools,  and  will  be  among 
the  leaders  in  every  walk  of  life. 

The  government  schooSs  admittedly  fail  in  their 
ethical  teaching.  They  cannot  produce  high  moral 
character.  Ouryiaduatca,  wc  trust,  will  l>e  scholars  not 
only  but  Christians.  May  they  not  only  profess  the 
Master's  name  but  love  and  serve  him  !  It  is  from 
such  men  thai  the  true  reformation  of  the  i)eo]ile  will 
come. —  The  Chareh  at  Home  and  Abroad, 

Tokia,  Japan. 

CliMilrt-ii  i)f  Japan. 

IIV    KA.'iSIH    KUl-HR    ^Kl.■L^t;K, 

Among  the  Japanese,  more  than  any  other  Oriental 
nation,  arc  found  many  of  the  usages  of  a  genuine 
"home"  life — causing  "father  and  mulher  "  to  mingle 
laily  wiih  their  children  in  the  various  avocations  and 

nusements  of  the  domestic  circle.  There  is  less  aeclu- 
'«ionof  the  women  ;  and  all  the  family  sii  down  together 
around  a  low  tabic  at  meal  times.  The  wishes  of  the  wife 
and  mother  are  to  a  certain  extent  respected  ;  and  she  is 
reg.irdcd  as  the  friend  and  companion  of  her  husband  ; 
while  children  mingle  freely  with  their  parents.  Though 
sons  are  greatly  preferred  to  daughters,  the  latter  are 
not  as  unwelcome  as  in  other  Oriental  lands  ;  and  put- 
ting a  baby  to  dealH  simply  because  nhc  is  a  girl  is 
wholly  unknown  among  the  Japanese. 

The  babies  arc  roiind-f-iced,  fat  little  squabs,  with 
sleepy-looking,  almond-shaped  eyes.  They  live  almost 
entirely  in  their  large,  comfortable  cradles,  sometimes 
sleeping,  but  generally  catching  at  the  gilded  fish  or 
butterflies  suspended  just  above  their  faces,  or  sucking 
(heir  own  liulc  fat  fingers  by  way  of  variety,  and  ]>rcs- 
ently  cooing  themselves  to  sleep.  .As  they  grow  older, 
and  begin  to  toddle  about,  girls  play  with  dolls  that 
have  soft,  sleepy  eyes  and  fat  checks  just  like  their 
own ;  and  boys,  before  they  have  completed  their  sec- 


ond year, begin  to  make  and  to  fly  kites,  to  spin  tops,  and 
play  at  baltle-door  and  shuttlecock.  H 

In  northern  Japan,  where  they  have  snow  and  ice.  the 
children  enjoy  sliding,  coasting,  and  snow-balling;  and 
Japanese  boya  take  just  at  great  delight  in  building 
snow-forts,  and  battering  down  snow-men  with  their 
ininiatiLre  ordnance,  as  da  .American  lads.  Hut  in  Japiin 
the  "snow-man"*  is  usually  an  image  of  Dantma,  &,  dis- 
ciple of  Gaudama  who,  by  holding  himself  for  a  great 
length  of  time  in  one  position,  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs 
by  paralysis;  and  so  the  Japanese  "snow-man  "  has  «■ 
large  round  body,  but  no  legs.  ^1 

Two  of  the  greatest  annual  festivals  of  the  country 
are  designed  especially  for  the  children — the  "  t-'east  of 
Flags  "  for  the  boys,  snd  the  "  Keast  of  Dolls  "  for  the 
girU  :  and  in  every  city  there  are  men  and  women  who 
tnake  ihcir  own  living  by  furnishing  entertainment  for 
the  children.  "  The  griddlc-cakc  man  "  carries  round  a 
charcoal  brazier,  with  ready-made  batter,  and  his  gre;U 
iron  spoon,  and  allows  each  tittle  customer  to  bake  his 
own  cakes;  the  insect  man  harnesses  beetles  into  pa> 
per  carts,  and  makes  them  draw  small  loads  of  rice,  for 
the  amusement  of  the  boys  and  girls;  and  the  "candy- 
seller"  dances  and  performs  curious  gymnastics  to 
gratify  his  juvenile  p.atTor*.  Taken  as  a  whole,  Japan  is, 
par  t.xc(Hen(ty  the  children's  paradise;  and  probablynot 
another  country  in  the  whole  world  has  so  many  toy* 
shops,  nor  half  so  many  devices  to  please  and  entcrtum 
the  young  people  of  both  sexes.  Kven  in  the  smallest 
towns  and  villages  there  is  usually  a  children's  bazaar, 
gorgco'us  in  juvenile  delights,  Nearly  all  the  avenue* 
leading  to  the  temples  are  lined  with  objects  of  attraC^H 
tion  to  ihe  little  ones ;  and  on  fe.ist  days  the  peddlers  do 
a  thriving  lr;ide,  with  the  children  especially.  There  ate 
aUo  in  Japan  a  great  variety  of  amusements  in  whiel^| 
men.  women,  and  children  all  unite — husband  and  wife,^* 
mother  and  baby,  grandpa  and  the  little  ones  partaking 
together. 

A  favorite  national  game  is  "Go  " — a  sort  of  Japa 
ese  chess  or  checkers,  played  with  boxes  of  liiile  roiin 
bone  buttons  for  checks.     Of  this  they  never  seem  to 
tire — old  men  and  little  children,  young  men  and  maid- 
ens, all  pl.iy  "  Go."     Indeed,  these  natives  of  the  "Sun- 
rise Kingdom  "  have  a  most  wonderful  faculty  of  getting 
pleasure  out  of  the  small  things  of  life,  of  smoothing 
over  hardships  with  a  pleasant  smile,  and  being  alway 
contented  and  happy. 

For  a  few  years  brothers  and  sisters  share  the  same 
advantages  of  education  and  pleasure  ;  but  as  they  in- 
crease in  years  more  attention  is  jiaid  to  the  training  of 
the  boy,  because  there  are  possibilities  in  his  future  un< 
known  to  the  household  drudge.  All  arc  sent  to  the 
jtrimary  schools  of  the  country,  where  ihey  are  taught 
reading,  writing,  and  uccounti.  This  is  considered  suf- 
ficient for  the  working  class;  but  the  boys  and  girls  of 
the  nobility  and  of  the  Samurai,  or"  two-sworded  class," 
now  enter  government  schools,  where  they  are  taught 
general  literature,  murals  and  etir(uelEe  as  specialties. 
The  empress  has  established  a  normal  school  for  gJHs 
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at  Vcddo,  conducted  by  American  leachcrs  under  the 
patronage  of  her  majesty.  She  is  also  projecting  other 
such  schools  at  important  points.  Japanese  girls  gen- 
erally have  good  voices,  and  readily  team  lo  jiing  with 
liannony  and  melody.  Vocal  and  instrumental  music 
are  taught  in  the  schools  of  both  sexes,  and  in  (he  girls* 
Khools  fancy  work. 

Formerly,  while  the  schools  were  under  the  control  of 
Buddhist  priests,  only  male  teachers  were  employed ; 
but  since  the  State  has  had  the  direction  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  a  few  ihoroug;hIy  qiiaHliL'd  ladies  have 
been  placed  in  charge  of  some  departments. 

In  regard  to  dress,  men,  women,  and  children  all 
wear  a  garli  of  the  same  general  paitcm — a  sort  of  dress- 
ing-gOKvn  cutslraight  and  narrow,  wiih  flowing  sleeves, 
and  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  girdle,  which  for  a  girl 
or  a  woman  is  from  three  to  four  yardx  long,  wound 
several  times  around  the  waist,  and  lied  in  a  panicr 
behind.  Underneath  arc  wide  Turkish  trousers ;  and 
outside  the  **  dressing-gown  "  the  wealthy  clashes  wear  an 
over-jacket  reaching  below  the  knees,  and  embroidered 
with  -the  family  arms.  The  stockings  are  made  of  while 
or  dark-blue  cotton,  with  thick  quilted  soles,  and  a 
finger  like  a  mitten  for  the  big  toe,  so  as  to  give  place 
for  the  cord  that  fastens  the  sandal,  which  is  always  left 
at  the  door,  and  worn  only  in  the  street.  The  sandals 
are  of  eleg^tnt  lacquered  work  for  the  rich,  and  of  wood 
or  straw  for  the  poor. 

McQ,  women,  and  children  arc  scrupulously  neat  in 
every  particular,  as  well  as  courteous  and  refined  in 
manner,  and  great  sticklers  for  etiquette.  I  recall  now 
one  instance  that  I  heard  where  this  excess  of  etiquette 
resulted  in  a  rich  blessing  to  a  whole  fitniily,  A  little 
girl  by  her  mother's  teaching  became  a  Christian,  and 
after  telling  her  father  of  her  new-found  treasure  she 
begged  him  not  to  worship  at  the  temples  any  more.  He 
excused  himself  at  first;  but  when  liis  child  gave  him 
her  Testament,  and  asked  him  to  read  it  through,  he 
could  not  refuse,  became  it  would  have  been  impotUe.  So 
he  read  it,  was  convinced,  and  became  an  earnest  Chris- 
tian-^*'continuing  to  this  day." 

That  one  may  have  an  idea  of  the  wonderful  trans- 
formation going  on  in  Japan,  put  together  the  two  fol- 
lowing facts — the  first  well-authenticated  history,  the 
tecood  transpiring  in  oiirown  limc*i,  and  testified  of  by 
multitudes  of  crcdilablc  witnesses: 

I.  After  the  terrible  persecution  that  occurred  in 
Japan  during  the  times  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe, 
when  the  emperor  drove  out  tlie  Jesuit  priests,  destroyed 
all  their  churches  and  schools,  and  cruelly  tortured  the 
native  converts,  burning,  beheading. and  even  crucifying 
thousands  of  Christian  men,  wnnicn,  and  children,  he 
caused  the  edict  lo  be  promulgated  throughout  the  em- 
pire, "  The  Evil  Sect  Called  Christian  Is  Strictly 
Prohirited." 

On  the  island  of  Cimabarra,  over  the  graves  of  the 
martyred  Christians,  he  c.iused  to  be  inscribed  on  a 
great  stone  pillar  the  words  :  "  Selong  ur  the  sun  shall 
vara  thf  earth.  Id  na  Christian  bt  so  bold  as  to  (ome  tc 


Japan  ;  "  while  for  more  than  three  hundred  years  death 
lo  the  Christian  was  the  law  of  Japan. 

2.  jViwK'  hundreds  of  Chrislians  are  teaching  in  ihcir 
government  schools,  and  the  New  Testament  in  the 
Japanese  language  is  made  a  rcading^book  in  the  con:i- 
mon  schools  of  Yokohama  ! 

Evangelical  Christianity  has  taken  firm  root  among 
the  people-  Christian  parents  arc  bringing  up  their 
children  "  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord," 
instead  of  plating  idol  offerings  in  their  liny  hands  and 
leaching  them  lo  how  down  to  senseless  images  of  wood 
and  stone;  the  little  toddlers  arc  gathered  in  Sundity- 
schools  and  taught  to  sing  sweet  songs  of  "Jesus  and 
his  love,"  where  they  used  to  drone  the  praises  of 
Daruma  ;  and  mission  schools  and  churches  are  bcgin- 
ing  to  cover  the  countrj-  as  golden  stars  gem  the  sky  on 
a  wintry  night.  May  we  not  hope  and  pray  that  in  the 
next  generation  of  Japanese  children  no  baby  hands 
will  be  joined  nor  head  bowed  in  the  worship  of  idols  ; 
but  the  sweet  words  of  Just's,  "  the  Children's  Friend," 
be  echoed  by  every  lisping  tongue:  "  Suffer  little  chil- 
dren to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven," 


Opposition  to  Forfl^uerit  In  Japan. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Eveninx  -Post, 
writing  to  that  journal  from  Vokoh.ima,  Japan,  under 
date  of  May  21,  &ay«  : 

•  "Some  uneasiness  prevails  among  foreigners  in  the 
Japanese  capital  owing  lo  developments  which  have  fol- 
lowed the  murder  of  the  Canadian  missionary,  the  late 
Rev,  T.  \.  Large.  The  excilenient  occjisioned  by  the 
newit  of  the  murder  had  just  died  away  when  one  of  the 
best  known  foreigners  in  the  city  found  himself  a  victim 
of  circumstances  which  compelled  his  de|Kirture,  and 
following  close  upon  that  another  missionary  was  set  upon 
by  a  crowd  of  students,  and  seriously  cut  by  knives. 

"  On  May  6  the  Rev.  James  Summers,  for  many  years 
past  proprietor  of  the  English  school  at  Tokio,  ])atron- 
ized  by  the  nobility,  w.is  driving  in  one  of  the  principal 
thoroughfares  of  Tokio  with  his  wife,  when  Ihe  carriage 
of  the  Dowager  Empress,  mother  of  the  present  Mikado, 
approached  with  a  cavalry  escort.  When  a  member  of 
the  royal  family  passes  it  is  customary  for  the  people 
along  the  streets  to  uncover  their  heads,  and  Summers 
reined  in  his  horse  into  ihe  side  of  the  street  and  halted. 
.\s  the  carriage  a]iproachcd  he  look  off  liis  hat,  rejiljcing 
it  as  soon  as  the  carriage  was  past  him.  One  of  the 
escort  in  the  rear  of  the  carriage  noticed  his  hat  and 
brought  Ills  lance  in  line  with  it  so  that  the  cavalryman 
struck  Summers  a  severe  blow  on  the  head.  The  soldier 
was  at  once  arrested  and  court-martialed. 

"The  native  press  immediately  took  up  the  matter, 
and  much  feeling  against  foreigners  was  manifested  by 
the  rough  student  element  known  as  the  Sho7,  who  were 
inllamed  by  the  report  that  Summers  had  been  guilty  of 
an  act  of  disrespect  towards  the  Empress  Dowager.    They 
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called  repeatedly  at  his  school,  and  so  alnrnnci!  -llHllIllLr^ 
that  he  left  the  achool  in  the  hands  of  ihc  police  and 
sailed  on  May  16  by  asteniner  for  his  home  in  FLngland, 
leaving  his  family  in  llie  care  uf  (lieiitl^,  The  Sho2  arc 
grcaily  excited,  and  foreigners  arc  fearing  serious  oul- 
brciks.  Unfortunate!)'  Mr.  Suramcis  is  the  same  man 
who,  aboiil  forty  years  ago,  caused  the  death  of  the  Gov- 
ernor  of  Macao,  in  China,  by  refusing  to  remove  his  hat 
when  a  Corpus  Chrisii  procession  was  passing;.  He  was 
ahrtiwn  into  prison  l>y  the  Fortuguete,  was  rescued  hy  an 
English  adniir:i1,and  impending  the  exoilement  the  Por- 
tuguese governor  and  one  other  person  were  killed. 

"On  May  17  the  Japanese  students  of  the  Presby- 
terian school  known  as  Mciji  Ciakuin  started  to  play  a 
game  of  base- IkiII  with  thesludcntsof  the  KotoSei  Gakko, 
a  preparatory  school,  and  the  feeder  tu  the  Imperial 
University  of  Tofcio.  The  Rev,  G.  W,  Knox,  the  Amcr- 
ican  missionary,  teacher  in  Meiji  Gakuin,  accompanied 
the  students  from  this  school.  While  the  game  was  in 
progress  another  American  missionary,  the  Rev.  S.  Im- 
■brey,  of  New  Jersey,  a  teacher  in  the  same  school,  wen: 
to  the  grounds  and  stepped  up  over  a  low  hedge-fence 
into  the  field,  He  was  set  upon  by  the  Sho2,  and  beaten 
about  ihe  head  and  body,  and  sustained  injuries  and 
1cnife<cuts  about  the  head.  No  cause  is  given  for  the 
act.     He  will  recover. 

"  Less  fear  is  being  shown  by  the  Shoz  of  ttie  police, 
and  the  outcome  of  the  excitement  i<i  the  topic  of  gen> 
eral  surmise." 


The  Japuit  of  IH81K 

bt  the  rev.  j.  h.  ue  forest. 
Floods  a  n  i»  E  a  r  t  hqi.' a  k  es. 

It  has  been  a  year  of  storms  in  Japan.  The  spring 
and  summer  rains  began  about  at  usual,  but  ihcyscemcd 
to  forget  how  to  stop.  The  mure  it  rained  the  more  it 
got  used  to  it,  and,  after  every  inchof  soil  was  saturated  to 
the  bed-rocks,  then  came  the  lieaviest  deluge  of  all, 
until  v.alleyi  were  choked  with  moving  lakes,  and  the 
people  of  numerous  villages  were  driven  to  the  hills. 
liVherc  a  village  had  been  could,  in  many  cases,  be  seen 
only  from  the  roofs  of  houses  just  abo\-e  the  water. 
Unusual  thundcr>storms,  too,  catnc  tip  ;  and  as  utir 
Japanc^ie  friends  respectfully  say,  "  Mr,  Thunder " 
struck  five  great  trees  within  ten  rods  of  our  tent  on 
Hicizan,  giving  us  a  whiff  of  brimstone,  and  a  physical 
sensation  of  which  one  experience  is  enough. 

With  the  soil  softened  even  below  the  roots  of  the 
foie.sli.  a  slight  earth.juake,  such  as  visits  some  part  of 
Japan  every  day,  would  suffice  to  produce  terrible  dis- 
asters. Two  large  provinces  near  Osaka — Yamato  and 
Kishu — were  the  most  unfortunate.  "  The  mountains 
split  open  !"  was  the  vivid  wording  of  some  of  the 
survivors.  Immense  land-slides  buried  aome  villages, 
valleys  were  thereby  dammed  up,  and  lakes  farmed  in  a 
night.  Typhoons  joined  in,  bringing  up  over  the  coast 
more  than  a  tidal  wave,  even  a  portion  of  the  ocean 


iiscir.  which  ill  its  retreat  carried  oS  entire  villages, 
people  and  all,  so  that  days  after  that  calamity  ocean 
steamers  far  from  shore  had  to  slow  up  as  they  passed 
through  Ihe  debris.  Thousands  of  ]>eople  perished-  Of 
the  pour  folks,  farther  inland  among  the  slides,  many 
escaped,  some  were  buried,  others  were  driven  wildlyby 
winds  and  floods,  only  to  die  from  exposure  or  by  drown- 
ing. So  that  when  the  sloniis  ceased  the  geography 
of  localities  was  entirely  changed.  "  Hundreds  of 
corpses  were  lying  around,  and  the  stench  was  terrible." 

Kiimamolo  in  the  South  was  visited  by  repeated  earth* 
i|uake.i,  the  great  castle  wall  and  many  houM.-s  being 
badly  damaged.  The  people  deserted  the  city  at  once, 
but  fonunately  the  center  uf  disturbance  was  a  few 
miles  from  the  city  and  earth-cracks  were  not  wide 
enough  to  cntra]j  the  frightened  inhabitants. 

Shortly  after  that  came  the  gathered  strength  of  all 
the  winds  and  rains  of  the  summer  in  a  parting  salute. 
Within  a  mile  of  our  house  the  lower  part  of  Scndai  was 
flooded  and  the  houses  were  broken  to  pieces  and  car- 
ried out  into  the  Pacific.  Seventy  or  eighty  people 
were  lost.  By  means  of  all  these  disasters  it  is  esti- 
mated that  one  fifth  of  the  entire  rice  crop  of  Japan  is 
destroyed. 

The  Political  Situatiok. 

Thitt  year  opened  with  the  brighest  promises  for  the 
political  future  of  Japan.  The  nations  of  the  whole 
earth  have  sent  their  hearty  congratulations  to  Japan 
over  the  promulgation  of  the  Constitution,  which  gives 
the  people  a  National  .-Assembly,  and  settles  the  vexed 
que-Mion  of  religious  liheriy.  But  on  the  very  morning 
of  that  historical  day  the  ablest  educator  Japan  has 
had.  Viscount  Mori,  was  assassinated.  Concerning  this 
gentleman  so  much  might  be  said  of  his  wide  acquaint- 
ance with  educators  and  stateiincn  in  the  United  Slates, 
of  his  probable  baptism-into  the  Christian  faith  while 
he  was  abroad,  of  his  very  able  but  rather  despotic 
system  of  schools,  of  the  popular  dislike  of  him,  and  of 
his  untimely  murder,  thai  it  is  difficult  to  pass  on  with- 
out fuller  reference  to  so  important  a  career.  Hut, 
omitting  further  notice  of  him,  the  slate  of  popular  feel- 
ing can  he  estimated  in  a  measure  from  the  way  his 
assassin  was  treated.  Of  course  he  was  instantly  cut 
down  by  one  of  the  Minister's  guards.  We  should  ibetl 
have  expected  unhonored  burial,  and  every-where  deep 
detestation  of  such  a  cowardly  act.  The  official  burial 
was,  indeed,  ordered  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  deed — to 
be  rolled  in  a  blanket  and  quietly  buried.  But  the 
motive  that  inspired  the  deed  of  this  young  murderer — 
M*"  gffifii  <>/  /<r/>a// — and  the  reckless  display  of  the  old 
Samurai  spirit,  led  to  the  expression  of  a  feeling,  very 
marked  though  quiet,  that  the  young  nun  wasworthyof 
honor.  Some  ncws(>apers  were  guarded  in  their  con- 
demnation of  the  deed,  and  words  approaching  to  his 
pniise  were  printed.  One  temple  made  itself  con- 
spicuous by  having  a  public  service  in  memory  of  the 
murderer,  attended  by  a  full  corps  of  priests  ! 

It  is  evident  that  the  rapid  changes  that  have  come 
aver  the  customs  and  government  of  Japan  have  given 
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46  W  a  large  mimber  of  di&sjiistied  men,  moslly  young 
en,  who  \\A\K  inlicTittfd  a  spirit  of  courage,  and  whost 
ancestors  belonged  to  the  warrior  and  Hicrary  class. 
Great  social  ch-niigcs,  such  as  the  abolilion  of  class  dis- 
tinctions, iog<;iher  with  tlie  ra|»id  and  often  tiiiierllcial 
icqulsition  of  knowledge  concerning  the  growth  of 
ibcrty,  of  constitutional  govcnimcnt,  and  of  the  power 
of  the  people,  have  tended  10  impart  discontent  and  to 
give  a  censorious  liirnof  mind  to  ho^ts  of  yuiing  men. 
They  do  not  hesitate  to  criticise  the  acts  of  ihe  states- 
men who  have  bronght  Japan  forward  with  so  much  of 
;  skill  and  wisdom.  Besides  this,  there  naturally  is  a  wide 
ictitlc!isne!i»  ready  10  flame  tip  into  avowed  distonicnt 
rhenever  a  good  opportunity  occurs.  And  this  year 
as  brought  the  desired  opportunity — the  revision  of  the 
treaties. 

It  is  well  linown  that  Japan  ha»  for  over  twenty  years 
been  asking  the  naiions  that  bound  her  so  that  she  could 
nol  control  her  own  revenues  nur  extend  her  authority 
over  the  open  ports  to  revise  the  treaties  that  were 
forced  upon  her,  and  th:it  condemn  herio the  condition 
f  a  isemi* independent  power.  I'o  effect  ihis,  and  thus 
move  the  n^icional  stain,  has  been  the  one  great  aim  of 
the  statesmen  in  aiithorily.  At  last  one  great  step  to- 
irard  this  was  about  lo  be  taken,  and  revised  treaties 
had  already  been  signed  by  the  ministers  of  the  United 
totes,  Germany,  and  Kus:>ia,  when  the  people  look 
alarm  over  two  clause^  that  doubtless  are  in  the  unptib- 
lished  treaties.  (1)  The  employment  for  twelve  years 
foreign  judges.  (2)  The  right  of  foreigners  to 
urchase  land.  Now  there  i.<3  no  doubt  but  that  these 
nvised  treaties  are  a  vast  imprr>vement  on  the  old,  and 
thai  they  virtually  recognize  Japan  as  s.\\  iniJepencienI 
and  cipial  ])ower.  The  unusual  honor  and  attention 
officially  shown  Clovemor  Hubbard  on  the  expiration  of 
his  term  of  ser\'icc  here  as  the  Minister  nf  the  I'niled 
Stales  was  owin^c  to  his  having  concluded  the  revised 
treaty  ajid  sent  it  to  the  United  State*  Senate,  where  it 
now  is.  By  the  new  treaty  it  is  understood  that  United 
States  citizens  will  nest  year  come  under  Japanese  law, 
and  have  (he  riglu  of  residence  and  travel  the  same  as  a 
Japanese  subjecL 

But  all  the  dissatisfaction  in  the  cinpiTC  seems  to 
^iher  around  "Treaty  Revision."  It  fills  the  news- 
papers, and  their  violunt  discussions  of  this  subject 
have  caused  the  ofticial  suspension  of  several  of  them. 
1'he  irttensc  and  often  misguided  patriotism  of  the 
people,  together  with  the  consciousness  that  they  are  re. 
yarded  by  Ihe  existing  treaties 3&asemi>civilized  nation, 
has  brought  out  a  wide  feeling  against  foreigners,  in 
vrhich  the  Japanese  do  not  di^riminate.  Every  for- 
eigner, be  he  from  friendly  United  States  or  half.friendly 
England  and  France,  he  he  merchant  or  missionary,  is 
regarded  by  the  dissatisfied  party  as  in  some  way  an 
embodiment  of  the  dishonor  forced  upon  Japan  by 
unequal  treaty  rights.  The  students  lo  whom  we  leach 
the  English  langii.ige  breathe  the  air  which  is  so  full  of 
this  setitinient.  Sotne  refuse  to  say  the  word  "'  Japan." 
a&  that  is  the  foreigiiers' way  of  talking.    "Our  country's 


name  is  Kif^n,  ami  we  will  not  use  that  foreign  word," 
the)'  say.  And  thus  they  assume  a  slight  or  an  approach 
10  an  Insult  by  the  use  of  a  word  thai  is  fairly  planted 
in  the  histor)-  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Vet  if  it  is  the 
desire  of  the  people  that  a  name  that  has  honestly  been 
accepted  and  used  by  the  nations  of  the  West  should 
now  be  changed,  and  if  this  government  in  its  official 
translations  says  "Nippon"  or"(ireal  Nippon,"  then 
surely  the  governments  in  treaty  relations  to  this  empire 
would  abandon  Ihe  familiar  "Japan"  for  "  Llai  Nip- 
pon," and  so  at  last  even  geographies  and  histories 
might  follow  suit.  In  such  matters  the  Golden  Rule 
would  sciite  wh.it  wc  ought  to  do. 

But  to  come  b.ick  tu  the  treaties.  Even  though  it  is 
affirmed  that  the  clause  concerning  the  employment  of 
foreign  judges  is  not  in  the  body  of  the  treaties,  but  in 
an  appendix,  and  appended  not  by  the  force  of  foreign 
nations,  hut  voluntarily  offered  by  Japan  as  a  con.spic> 
U0U8  proof  of  her  desire  to  give  8.itisfactton  to  those 
governments  whose  citizens  for  any  reason  whatever  may 
appear  before  her  courts,  yet  because  it  is  inlcqirclcd 
to  mean  that  Japan  thus  acknowledges  her  judicial  in- 
capacity it  is  resisted  with  strong  emphasis,  .\nd  the 
feiir  that  foreigners  wilt  bring  capital  here,  buy  up  mines 
and  other  valuable  tracts  of  land,  or  even  some  of  the 
islands,  and  so  use  their  possessions  as  a  base  against 
Japan  in  case  of  war,  causes  a  feeling  that  Japan  is  for 
the  Japanese  alone,  at  least  until  consciou.?  of  strength 
enough  to  face  a  foreign  nation.  So  at  la^t  when  ic  was 
apparent  that  Count  Okuma,  Minister  for  Foreign  .Af- 
fairs, was  aulhorijing  these  treaties  in  spile  of  the  grow- 
ing opp4)i-iiion  in  the  cabinet  as  well  as  in  the  nation, 
thcexciienicni  cvery-wherewasnuirked.and  public  meet- 
ings became  violent.  "What  will  happen,"  I  asked  a 
well-informed  and  prominent  young  man,  "if  Count 
Okuma  pushes  the  present  revision.*"  He  paced  the 
room  unable  lo  control  his  deep  feelings  as  he  said: 
"Then  there  will  be  assassinations!"  And  not  many 
days  passed  befitte  the  neus  of  the  almoKt  fatal  attempt 
to  kill  Count  Dkuma  with  a  bomb.  The  would-be  assas- 
sin, like  his  predecessor,  was  a  young  man  who  had  been 
led  by  a  false  patriotism  to  regard  C'ouni  Oktima  .-u  a 
traitor  to  Japan,  and  had  taken  upon  himself  the  grave 
responsibility  ^^^  removing  him  from  ollice  and  from  life. 
So  ready  are  hundreds  of  young  men  10  come  forward 
as  the  saviors  of  their  country !  And  tluit  is  what 
constitutes  the  grave  danger  in  the  politics  of  Japan. 
The^'e  persons  cire  nothing  for  death.  It  is  a  common 
saying  that  has  come  down  from  past  ages  through  the 
mouths  of  both  men  and  women,  "We  Japanese  don't 
fear  death."  The  would-be  assassin  buried  the  secret 
of  hi*  plot  and  of  his  companions  by  half  severing  bis 
head  on  the  spot  where  he  threw  the  bomb. 

And  how  was  this  assassin  burled  ?  A  correspondent 
of  The  Japan  Mail,  under  the  title  "Grand  KuneiaU 
for  Murderers,"  tells  us  in  these  words ;  "First  he  was 
temporarily  interred  at  .^0)'anla,  then  locks  of  his  hair 
were  cut  off  and  buried  at  Tennoji,  while  his  body,after 
having  been  cremated,  w.is  sent,  as  the  remains  of  some 
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great  man  raiglit  be  sent,  for  burial  at  liis  nalivc  place 
in  Fukiiok.i  Ken  (se^■e^  hundred  miles  awny).  No  fewer 
than  ihrcc  hundred  persons  attended  the  funeral  of  the 
tiair  of  this  murdcrcrc  head.  There  were  chief  mourners, 
represent aiives  of  leading  clubs,  even  a  bevy  of  ladies,  and 
no  \t^<  than  seventy  policemen  escorted  the  procession. 
The  cemetery  itself  was  ullowed  lobe  decoraietl  with  flags, 
and  the  grave  was  at  once  covered  with  votive  poems," 

The  depth  and  width  of  the  political  comnioiion  may 
thus  he  in  part  measitrcd  by  llic  reckless  and  yet  detcr- 
mincti  manner  in  which  assassins  of  cabinet  oflicers  are 
publicly  honored. 

What  will  be  the  outcome  of  all  this  political  excite- 
ment is  hard  to  tell,  "Treaty  revision  is  dead."  is  the 
jitttertionof  many.  As  the  treaties  sent  out  to  the  United 
Stales  Germany,  and  Russia  arc  not  yet  ratified  they 
will  probably  bt-  retailed,  and  Japan  wiil  announce  her 
williogncsb  tomakn-ncw  treaties  on  perfectly  ctiual  terms 
with  Westera  nations — so  many  conjecture.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  even  if  the  present  revised  treaties  are  ratified, 
Ihey  will  not  go  into  operation  next  year.  For  "Japan 
might  find  herself  overburdened  if,  wiihin  one  and  the 
»ame  year,  slic  undertook  four  tasks  of  such  magnitude 
as  the  promu]>;ation  of  the  civil  codes,  the  inauguration 
of  the  new  local  government  system,  the  opening  of 
her  first  parliament,  and  the  admission  of  foreigners  lo 
|hc  inicrior."  And  it  is  highly  probable  that  thcobnoxious 
a])|jcndix  about  foreign  judges  will  be  modified,  or  pos- 
sibly removed  altogether. 

"Jai-an  for  the  Jai'akese." 

The  signs  of  the  times  are  plain.  "Japan  for  the 
Jflp.inese  "  means  not  only  a  determination  that  foreign 
nations  shall  not  have  authority  in  executive  and  judicial 
matters  here,  but  also  that  foreigners  shall  not  control 
educational  and  religious  institutionK.  There  lias  for 
years  l>cen  a  growing  sensitiveness  on  this  subject.  Here 
MTC  over  four  hundred  missionaries  organising  a  wide 
And  noble  work,  .and  ic  is  not  possible  that  their  methods 
are  not  scrutinized  and  their  work  freely  criticised.  It 
is  evident  that  some  methods  liavt-  uselessly  aroused 
suspicions  and  anger.  The  titles  of  "  Bishop  of  Japan," 
"  Bishop  of  Tokio,"  and  the  other  like  titles  are  so  dis- 
lastcful  to  the  Japanese  that  tlie  bearers  of  them  have,  I 
believe,  thought  it  best  lo  change  them.  The  Russian 
Cathedral  is,  perhaps,  the  most  conspicuous  building  in 
ihe  great  capiul,  Tokio.  It  is  higher  than  the  new 
palace  of  the  emperor,  and,  therefore,  violates  the  uni- 
versal custom  of  the  land  that  no  one  should  be  in  a 
position  to  !vok  ifmi'ti  upon  tlie  ruler.  Hence  it  is  re- 
garded with  aversion  by  some  who  regreifiilly  sec  ancient 
customs  passing  away,  and  with  haired  and  bitter  speech 
l>y  those  whose  patriotism  is  narrow  and  unenlightened. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  build  an  immense  wall  between 
it  and  the  palace,  to  buy  it  and  tear  it  down,  and  even 
to  blow  it  up.  Probably  nothing  will  be  done  about  it, 
since  the  good  sense  of  the  people  knows  that  the  Rus- 
sian priest,  Pere  Nicolai,  would  not  willingly  hurt  the 
/cclings  of  any  one. 


There  is  a  very  marked  feeling,  too.  against  the  term 
"Christian  Schools,"  and  it  is  shared  by  many  of  the 
Christian  teachers  with  whom  wc  arc  laboring.  They 
emphatically  say  of  several  of  these  schools:  "This  is 
not  a  Christian  school,  and  ought  not  to  be  called  so." 
The  reason  is  evident  to  one  who  tmdcr^lands  Japanese, 
for  the  words  when  translated  mean  literally  a  "Christ- 
te.iching  school,"  or  in  popular  thought  a  theological 
school.  Such  a  term  excites  the  suspicions  of  a  Bud- 
dhistic people  uselessly.  Here,  too,  missionaries  can  well 
afford  to  yield  the  term.  Wt  need  not  count  the  word* 
"'  Christian  School "  a  thing  to  be  grasped,  so  long  as  we 
have  perfect  liberty  to  use  all  the  Christian  influence  we 
can  exert, and  so  long  as  the  Japanese  fricndsdesire  our 
co-operation  in  carrying  on  schools  on  "Christian  prin- 
ciples," which  is  their  favorite  way  of  saying  it. 

In  both  education  and  religion,  however,  not  foreigners 
but  Japanese  must  be  at  the  licad'  of  the  work.  Those 
missions  are  apparently  the  most  successful  and  aggres- 
sive in  which  the  foreign  rtiis.sionary  rejoices  to  be  a: 
helper.  If  the  difference  between  the  methods  of  work 
pursued  by  Catholics  and  Protesunts  were  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  sentence,  it  would  probably  be  something 
like  this:  The  Catholics  keep  every  thing  in  their  own 
hands,  the  Protestants  pass  every  ihingoverto  the  Japan- 
ese. The  Catholics  are  principals,  the  Prolesianis  are 
assistants.  This  probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
there  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  Japanese  pastors  for 
thirty  thousand  Protestants,  while  the  nmiibcr  of  Japanese 
priests  for  fifty  thousand  Catholics  may  safely  be  put  at 
less  tlmn  one  fifth  of  that  number.  This  probably  also 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  Catholic  Christianity  gathers 
its  converts  largely  from  the  lower  classes,  and  has  few 
or  no  prominent  men  who  occupy  positions  as  editors, 
professors,  officials,  and  statesmen,  while  Protestantism 
has  scores  of  such  men  whose  writings  and  addresses  are 
doing  much  in  fuvor  of  un  enlightened  Christian  public 
opinion.  No  one  would  question  the  devotion,  sincerity,  H 
and  self-denial  of  the  French  priests,  but  it  would  be 
.safe  to  affirm  that  in  the  (Catholic  movement  the  hand  of 
the  foreigner  is  too  heavy  to  meet  with  a  large  following 
from  the  thoughtful  classes.  The  repressive  influence 
of  the  Catholic  leaders  is  well  contrasted  with  the  lib- 
erty found  in  both  Protestant  and  (Ircek  bodies,  in  that 
some  of  the  J'rotcstant  Christians  in  Tokio  recently 
issued  a  friendly  call  for  an  informal  conference  of  na-  ^| 
tive  Christian  workers,  without  reference  to  the  branch 
of  the  Church  to  which  they  might  belong.  Protestants 
and  Greek  were  well  represented  al  this  friendly  meet-  ■ 
itig.  but  not  a  Catholic  w.-is  jiresenl.  ^h 

There  ^re  many  facts  that  point  to  this  conclusion,  ^| 
that  the  Christians  of  Japan  care  little  for  the  differences 
that  separate  the  Christians  of  the  West  into  rival  and 
even  hostile  camps.  They  take  little  stock  in  the  un- 
biblical  assertion  of  extreme  sectarians  that  denomina- 
tions are  necessary  to  the  successful  extension  of  C!hris- 
lianity.  They  do  not  sec  any  necessity  of  accepting 
the  isms  and  contentions  of  Church  history.  They  arc 
desirous  of  making  a  Church  history  of  their  own,  and 
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iAvtn|>  a  Churcli  gowmtiient  that  accords  wiili  Ihc 
ipiril  and  cusionix  of  Jajim.  And  (is  a  rule  Frotestnni 
missionaries  recognize  this  desire  as  one  of  the  best 
jirophectes  of  success.  Organic  uninu  of  fifteen  scctii 
into  three  is  already  an  accompli  shed  fact.  Japanese 
churcheti  carried  on  entirely  by  Ja^tanese  ;  Japanese  mis- 
stonary  societies  headed  by  natives  and  aided  with  for- 
ei^  money  ;  Japanese  schools  established  on  Christian 
principles  with  Japanese  ranncy.  headed  by  Japanese 
principals,  and  aided  by  foreign  nitsionary  tcachcis; 
ChnitiAO  magajtiiies  and  newtpApers  edited  by  natives 
alone,  yet  open  always  to  the  missionary's  pen— all 
these  are  but  the  religious  expression  of  the  political 
feeling  that  Japan  is  for  the  Japanese,  and  that  the  for- 
eigner, however  noble  and  pure  his  motive,  however  un- 
selfish his  labors,  and  whatever  liiscniinence  as  a  scholar, 
is  here  not  to  assume  authority,  but  to  be  a  helper  and 
friend.  As  such  he  is  welcomed,  respected,  and  may 
accomplish  a  far  larger  work,  for  the  Master  than  would 
be  possible  in  any  other  way. —  The  Independent. 
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Popular  Lit«ratiir«  of  Korna. 


Ac  a  meeting  of  the  .-Vsiatic  -.Society  of  Japan,  held  in 
St.  Paul's  School,  'INukiJi,  Tokyo,  on  January  32,  1890, 
a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  W,  G.  Aston,  on  "Korean 
Popular  Literature,"  as  follows: 

The  popular  litcraiiirc  of  Korea  has  K-ccived  little  at- 
tenrion  from  KiirfJiican  scholars.  Nor  ia  it  much  hon- 
ored in  il*  own  country.  It  is  conspicuously  absent 
from  the  shelves  of  a  Korean  geniteinari's  library,  and  is 
excluded  even  from  the  two  book-shops  of  which  Seoul 
boasts,  where  nothing  is  sold  but  works  written  in  the 
Chinese  language.  For  the  volumes  in  which  the  native 
Korciin  lilen^ture  is  contained  wc  must  search  the  tcm- 
poraxj  statu  which  line  the  main  thoroughfares  of  the 
capital,  or  the  little  shops  where  they  arc  set  out  for 
sale  along  w*ith  paper,  pipes,  oil-paper  rovers  for  hals, 
tobacco-pouches,  shoes,  inkstones,trockery — the  omnium 
gaiherufHt  ia  short,  of  a  Korean  general  store,  I.ittlc  has 
been  done  to  present  them  to  the  public  in  an  attractive 
form.  They  arc  usually  limp  tiuartos,  bound  with 
coarse  red  thread  in  dirty  yellow  paper  covers,  after  the 
manner  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  Japan, 

Each  volume  contains  some  twenty  or  thirty  sheets  of 
a  flimsy  grayish  paper,  blotched  in  places  with  patches 
of  other  colors,  and  somelimes  containing  bits  at  straw 
or  other  extraneous  substances  which  cause  grave  diffi- 
culties in  the  deciphering  of  the  text.  It  is  nut  unfrc- 
qucntly  a  question  whether  a  black  mark  is  part  of  a 
letter,  or  only  a  bit  of  dirt.  One  volume  generally  con- 
stitutes an  entire  work.  There  are  no  fly-leaves,  no 
title-page,  no  printer's  or  publisher's  name,  and  no  date 
or  place  of  publication.  Even  the  author's  name  is  not 
given.  The  printer's  errors  arc  numerous,  and  the  per- 
plexity they  occasion  is  increased  by  the  confusion  of 
the  spelling.  For  the  word  orihog^raphy  has  no  mean- 
ing in  Korea  any  more  than  it  had  in  England  three 


hundred  years  ago.  Every  writer  spells  a*  seems  good 
in  his  own  eyes,  and  ]iersonal  and  provincial  peiuliari- 
lies  arc  always  traceable.  There  is  no  punctuation,  and 
nothing  to  show  where  one  word  ends  and  another  be- 
gins, A  new  chapter  or  paragraph  is  indicated,  not  by 
any  bre.ik  in  the  printing,  but  by  a  circle,  or  by  the  very 
primitive  device  of  inserting  the  words  "  change  of  sub- 
ject." 

'Ihc  character  used  is  a  cursive  form  of  the  onmun, 
an  alphabetical  form  of  writing  which  has  been  in  use 
in  Korea  fotr  several  hundred  years.  It  is  a  simple 
ftirm  of  the  same  script  to  which  some  J,apanese  writers 
liavc  attributed  a  Japanese  origin,  styling  il "'  the  char- 
acter of  ihc  age  of  the  gods."  To  those  who  arc  famil- 
iar only  with  the  more  distinct  form  of  this  writing 
used  in  some  printed  books,  the  cursive  character  is 
almost,  if  not  altogether,  illegible.  There  arc  numerous 
contractions,  some  almost  undistinguishable  from  each 
other,  and  the  letters  lun  into  one  another,  so  that  it  is 
hard  to  know  where  one  ends  and  another  begins. 
When  to  these  difticuliics  arc  added  printer's  mistakes, 
erratic  spelling,  or  Licunie,  produced  by  holes  in  the 
paper,  the  nmst  enthusiastic  student  may  sonieiimes  be 
tempted  to  pass  on  in  despair,  leaving  a  hiatus  i-alJe 
dffieniius  in  the  story. 

The  use  of  an  alphabetical  character  for  a  language 
highly  charged  with  Chini-se  words  is  a  circumstance 
which  ha«  an  obvious  hearing  on  the  movement  now  in 
progress  for  the  adoption  of  Roman  letters,  or  of  Japa- 
nese kaaa  in  writing  Japanese.  Here  we  have  a  litcra* 
turc  where  not  a  single  Chinese  character  is  used 
except  for  the  paging.  Thi*  example,  no  doubt,  is  en- 
couraging to  the  jiromoters  of  these  systems,  but  it 
should  be  noted  that  no  scientific,  theological,  nr  other 
learned  work  can  be  written  in  this  manner.  Beyond 
a  certain  point,  the  onmun  alone  is  unintelligible.  Even 
in  the  ordinary  popular  tales  I  suspct't  that  many  of 
the  Chinese  words  arc  not  understood  by  the  average 
reader. 

I  once  asked  a  Korean  who  had  been  a  small  official, 
and  who  was  recommended  to  me  as  a  teacher,  to  in- 
.scrt  the  Chinese  characters  at  the  side  of  the  aamun  in 
a  not  very  difficult  book.  The  ludicrous  errors  he  fell 
into  showed  that  he  did  not  more  than  half  understand 
what  was  before  him.  In  his  case  the  difficulty  was 
not  with  the  enmua,  which  he  knew  quite  well :  but 
without  the  help  of  the  Chinese  character  many  Korean 
words  derived  from  the  Chinese  were  to  him  empty 
sounds ;  and  many  Korean  gentlemen,  .ind  some  of  themJ 
distinguished  scholars,  are  entirely  unacquainted  with 
their  national  script.  It  can  hardly,  therefore,  be  quoted 
as  a  wholly  successful  application  of  a  phonetic  systei 
of  writing  to  a  language  abounding  in  words  of  Chi> 
ncse  origin. 

But  let  us  now  turn  from  the  outward  appearance  of"^ 
the   popular  books  of  Korea  to  their  contents.     Have 
we  here,  under  an  unpromising  exterior,  a  literature  of 
high  artistic  merit,  or  at  least  displaying  an  interesting 
and   independent  national  character  in  its  folk-lore,  its 
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poetry,  or  iis  dramas?  Truth  comneiH  me  \a  answer 
no.  The  language  is  m  the  ^irimilive  cundiliuti  of  all 
languages  before  great  writers  have  .trisen  lo  dcvcloi) 
literary  ca|>acilics.  Wc  liardly  expect  lo  find  epic  pocl- 
ry,  Biid  there  is  none.  There  is  iioiluiig  even  whiili 
cnrrcspunds  to  uiir  1i»llads.  There  '\s  no  dranin,  find 
(hough  I  waa  told  ih^it  there  exists  a  native  poetry,  I 
was  never  able  to  discover  any  in  print  or  raanuseript, 
unless  literal  translations  from  the  ^'■hine^e  ran  he 
reckoned  as  such,  'ihtrc  are  numerous  talcs,  a  little 
hislory  abundantly  spiced  with  fictioti,  a  very  few  trant- 
]ation<i  from  Chinese  <;un{laT{l  works,  and  some  moral 
Ireaiiscs.vrhirh,  of  course,  ate  alsti  more  or  less  Chinese. 
I  have  also  »«cii  a  book   of  rcceiptit,  an  interpreter  of 


her  husband  by  a  very  shallovr  dcviee  that  the  elder  gtl' 
hae  misconducied  her^eir,  and  has  licr  exitellett  froi 
home  in  the  dead  of  night.  'I'he  son  by  the  seconc 
wife  .ireomi>anie»  her  to  a  lake,  wlierc  he  compel*  her' 
lo  dnmri  herself.  The  yuunger  d;iughter  le:irns  what 
has  happened  fnim  the  j^host  of  her  sister,  who  ajipcars 
lo  her  in  a  dream,  and  guided  by  a  ^rccn  bird  she 
procetfds  to  the  lake,  where  she  also  drowns  herxelf. 

The  ]ieace  of  ilie  nciyliborhood  is  now  di>Hvir!ied  by 
iheir  uneasy  ghosts,  who  come  out  to  the  bank  of  ihc 
lake  and  lament  s^  that  all  who  h««r  them  weep  bitterly^f 
Then  the  younger  ghost  appears  to  the  prefect  of  the 
district,  and  frighicns  hiin  to  death.  The  tnliabitanis 
lca\'«  Ihcir  homes  in  terror.    A  new  prefect  is  appointed, 
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dreams,  a  book  on  the  clii|iictte  of  mourning,  and  a 
lettcr*writcr.  Hardly  any  thing  has  a  distinctly  Korean 
character.  The  trail  of  the  Chinese  scqjcnl  is  over  it 
all.  These  books  have  nol  even  llie  merit  of  atniqiiiiy. 
Few,  if  any,  arc  mure  llian  three  hundred  years  old. 
I'crliaps  nine  out  of  ten  Korean  popular  books  arc  talcs 
of  the  ordinary  character,  of  which  ihe  following  sum- 
mary of  lhc"Changhoa  Hongnyon  chon  "  m  111  give  :i 
good  idea, 

Q^Oiimis  TnumphaMt. — Chanj;hfv;i  .iiul  Honjfnyon  are 
two  girls,  daughters  of  a  small  noble  of  Chohan.  The 
birih  of  the  elder  is  prognosticated  by  various 
miraculous  appcarancca>  The  mother  dies,  and  the 
father  marries  a  hideous  creature,  with  all  the 
moral  <|ua1ilies  of  the  siepniolhcr  of  fable.  Iti  the 
interest    of  her    own   son   ihc  second    wife    iiersuades 


lo  whom  ghost  Junior  nppear*  and  recounts  all  the  cir- 
cumstances. He  summons  before  him  the  wicked  step- 
mother, but  she  obtains  her  acquittal  by  the  same 
device  by  which  she  had  previously  deceived  her 
husband.  The  same  night  there  is  anolher  appearance 
of  the  ghost,  who  reproaches  the  prefect  for  being  so 
easily  tnken  in.  The  latter  then  reports  the  facts 
the  governor  of  ihc  |»rovInce,  and  the  govcmtir  mem 
rializcs  the  kin);. 

The  king  orders  Ihe  wicked  aiepmolhcr  to  be  ling- 
(  hih-ed,  her  son  to  be  mranglcd,  and  an  honorary  tab* 
lut  lo  be  erected  to  the  two  drowned  girls.  Their 
bodies  arc  Tccovcrcd  from  the  lake,  nothing  the  worse 
for  their  long  iinniersion,  and  receive  decent  burial. 
Then  there  is  a  fresh  appearance  of  the  ghosts  to  thank 
the  prcfe<-t,  and  to  inform  him  that  they  have  procured 


so 
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Tiim  promoiion.  llic  faiher  of  ihtr  girU  marries  a  J'it- 
son  in  every  respect  a  contra.<it  lo  ihc  wicked  step- 
mother. The  two  girU  are  born  over  again  from  her, 
and  on  reaching  a  niarriaf;cnl>lc  age  are  wedded  to  two 
young  men  who  have  just  taken  iheir  degree  with  hon- 
ors.    Every  body  lives  happy  ever  after. 

My  next  exanip]«  of  the  popular  literature  of  Korea 
is  taken  from  the  Imchinok,  a  narrative  of  the  invasion 
of  Korea  by  Hidcyoshi,  The  author  takes  his  facts 
from  the  contcmpoTary  account  (in  I'hincsc)  wittten  by 
the  Korean  sinli;sman  Kin;  but  he  has  added  a  quan> 
lity  of  iitaierial  of  hi*  own  invention  which  forms  the 
{TcalcT  part  of  his  third  volume.  It  is  of  this  that  I 
offer  some  pages  by  way  of  specimen.  The  events 
which  are  related  are  supposed  to  have  taken  place 
some  years  after  the  return  of  the  Japanese  armies  lo 
their  own  country, 

Tlif  Story  of  Samy9Hs^t%t^. — Now  there  lix'cd  in  a  tem- 
ple at  Ryongsan  named  llyangsansa,  a  priest  who  was 
known  as  Father  Syuttan.  Having  lust  his  parents  in 
his  childhood  he  shaved  his  head,  and  entered  the 
priesthood.  He  had  not  only  mastered  the  Threefold 
Canon  and  the  Ituddhi.sl  Breviaryi  but  wa^  thoroughly 
Acquainted  with  astronomy  and  geomancy,  and  having 
free  control  of  ih^six  Kapand  the  six  Chong  was  master 
of  the  one  thousand  changes  and  the  ten  thousand  met- 
amorphoses without  limit. 

One  day  when  taking  a  walk  with  a  pupil  uf  his, 
named  Saniyonglang,  he  learned  from  the  appearance 
of  the  sky  that  the  Japanese  were  preparing  a  second 
invasion  of  Korea,  so  he  went  with  his  pupil  to  the  cap- 
iial,  and  obtained  authority  from  the  king  for  Samyong- 
tang  to  proceed  lo  Japan,  and  oblain  the  King  of 
Japan's  submission.  Samyonglang,  it  should  be  ob- 
served, was  recognized  by  the  King  of  Korea  from  his 
physiognomy  as  .i  live  Buddha,  and  was  raised  lo  the 
rank  of  general.  On  his  departure  the  priest  gave  him 
out  of  his  sleeve  a  letter,  and  said,  "This  is  a  letter  cf 
the  Dragon  King  of  the  Western  Sea,  Take  it.  and  if 
you  should  find  yourself  in  a  diffiuulty.  hold  it  in  your 
hand*  and  turning  your  face  towards  the  Temple  uf 
Hyang<tan&.i,  worship  twice,  and  pray  nine  limes,  icpnn 
which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  dragon  kings  of  the 
four  seas  will  come  lo  your  aid."  He  gave  him  the  let- 
ter with  many  injunctions. 

Samyongtang,  having  received  it,  looked  at  it,  and 
found  that  it  was  follow*:  "  What  a  noble  duty  it  is  for 
y«u  to  go  away  ic>,ooa  1i  to  an  island  in  the  sea  for 
your  counlrj's  sake!  The  dragon  kings  of  the  four 
seas  having  reported  to  the  Supreme  Ruler  the  outrages 
committed  on  Korea  by  Japan ;  the  Supreme  Ruler, 
loathing  such  conduct,  gave  this  order:  '  U  Samyongtang 
is  in  straits,  du  you  help  him,  and  make  him  successful." 
The  Dragon  Kings  of  the  four  seas  are  therefore  bound 
to  assist  you.  But  know  that  the  King  of  We  (Japan) 
was  originally  a  star,  who  wa^;  haniiilied  among  man- 
kind for  an  offense  .'^gainst  the  Supreme  Ruler.  Do 
>t  therefore  be  too  severe  upon  him." 
Such  was   the  letter.     Samyungtang   having  received 


il  took  leave  uf  the  priest,  and  set  out  on  his  journey. 
Notice  was  sent  in  advance  to  each  province  and  dis- 
trict, and  orders  given  to  the  troops  that  any  person 
whatever,  whether  general  or  private  soldier,  governor 
or  sub-prefect,  who  should  presume  on  their  authority 
a.<i  regards  him,  was  lo  be  summarily  put  lo  death. 
Samyongtang  then  started  at  the  head  of  a  large  force. 
The  governors  of  all  the  provinces  and  the  chief  local 
officials  came  and  waited  on  him  outside  the  boundaries 
of  [heir  jurisdictions. 

Without  any  obstacles  he  arrived  after  man^  days  at 
Tongne,  near  Pusi.  The  Piisa  (prefect)  Syongkangsaid, 
"The  general  (that  is,  Samyongtang)  though  charged 
with  an  important  mission  was  originally  nothing  but  a 
priest.  How  can  1  show  him  respect  by  waiting  on  him 
outside  the  border?"  So  he  only  sent  his  itubor- 
dinatcs  to  receive  him,  and  the  subordinatcii,  acting  on 
a  hint  from  their  chief,  provided  insutlicicnt  enterlain- 
ment  and  reception,  so  that  the  greater  pan  of  Samyong- 
lang's  retinue  were  starving. 

The  general  was  greatly  enraged,  and  taking  his  scat 
on  his  platform  of  office,  ordered  Syongkang  to  be 
arrested  and  brought  before  him.  Jn  a  moment  the 
Fusa  was  seixcd  and  dragged  in.  The  general,  greatly 
chiding  him,  said,  "  It  is  iriie  that  I  am  a  mountain 
priest,  but  I  have  been  appointed  general  by  the  king, 
and  have  come  down  here  in  command  of  a  large  force; 
who  -are  you.  that  you  do  not  come  to  receive  me  at 
the  border  of  your  juricdictiun,  and  that  you  starve  my 
soldiers?  You  deserve  to  he  dealt  wiih  according  to 
military  law,  but  as  tt  would  be  unlucky  for  me  to  exe- 
cute you  when  on  the  eve  nf  starling  on  an  expedition 
lo  a  distant  foreign  land.  I  will  be  lenient  toward  you. 
Hut  avoid  such  misconduct  for  the  future." 

Now  at  this  time,  Kim  Knngso  and  Kang  Heung-nip 
being  dead,  the  King  of  We  had  no  one  to  object  to  his 
plans,  so  he  desired  again  to  make  war.  He  was  put* 
ling  in  order  his  warlike  engine*  and  drilling  his  sol- 
diers, when  suddenly  a  dispatch  was  received  from 
Korc.i.  The  king  was  surprised,  and,  opening  it,  read 
as  follows:  "Our  king,  having  learnl  that  you  again 
wish  to  revolt,  send*  you  a  live  Tluddha,  who  ha«  been 
ordered  to  examine  Into  your  offense,  and  after  careful 
inquiry  to  receive  your  letter  of  submission.  If  you  arc 
not  obedient  you  will  all  he  crushed  without  distinction. 
When  the  king  read  this  letter,  he  laughed  loudly  and 
said,  "  How  can  there  be  a  live  Buddha  tn  Korea?  This 
is  only  meant  to  delude  us." 

He  accordingly  consulted  with  his  ministers,  who  ad- 
vised him  thux:  "Your  M.ije«y  can  put  this  so-called  live 
Buddha  to  the  test.  Do  so  and  so."  Eighteen  thousand 
scrcenswcrc  therefore  provided  with  all  haste,  inscribed 
with  Chinese  characters,  and  set  up  to  right  and  left  uf  the 
roads  by  which  Samyongtang  was  to  approach.  Orders 
were  given  lo  his  eicort  to  whip  the  horses,  and  to  bring 
him  in  at  a  good  pace.  When  Samyongtang  had  saluted 
the  King  of  We,  the  king  thus  spoke  :  "  You  are  said  lo 
be  a  live  Buddha;  have  you  noticed  the  writing  on  the 
screens  by  the  road  as  you  arrived  .*"    Samyongtang  re- 
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plied:  "I  have  seen  it  in  Chuna  Kangsan."  "Then,"  said 
the  king,  "  I  should  like  to  hear  you  repeat  that  writing." 
Samyongtang,  in  reply,  without  a  moment's  reflection, 
recited  17,999  screens  ;  when  the  king  said  :  '•  Why  do 
you  omit  to  repeat  one  screen  ?"  Samyongtang  said : 
"On  one  screen  there  was  nothing  written;  what  is  it 
you  would  ask  me  to  repeat  ?"  The  king,  thinking  this 
strange,  sent  a  secretary  to  investigate  the  matter,  when 
it  was  found  that  one  screen  had  been  closed  up  and 
covered  by  the  wind. 

The  king  was  then  at  last  amazed  by  this  wonderful 
performance,  and  said  to  the  ministers  :  "  It  is  now 
manifest  that  he  is  a  live  Buddha;  what  is  to  be  done 
next?"  His  ministers  said:  "At  the  Hall  of  Justice 
there  is  an  artificial  pond  500  feet  in  depth.  Let  the 
emerald  cushion  of  the  Hall  of  Justice  be  placed  on  its 
surface  and  direct  Samyongtang  to  seat  himself  upon  it. 
If  you  do  so,  you  will  know  for  certain  whether  he  is 
an  impostor  or  no."  The  king  thought  this  a  good 
idea,  so  the  emerald  cushion  was  placed  on  the  surface 
of  the  pond,  and  Samyongtang  was  invited  to  sit  upon 
it.  He  did  so,  having  first  cast  his  saddle-cloth  over  it. 
The  cushion  did  not  sink,  but  floated  safely  backward 
and  forward,  following  the  wind.  When  the  king  and 
his  court  saw  the  magical  skill  displayed  in  this,  they 
were  greatly  surprised,  and  were  filled  with  anxiety. 

The  ministers  then  said  to  the  king  :  "  Let  not  your 
Majesty  be  alarmed.  If  Samyongtang  were  to  escape 
scatheless,  a  great  calamity  would  ensue.  But  we  have 
thought  of  a  stratagem.  Let  a  beautiful  detached 
pavilion  be  built.  Let  its  floor  be  of  cast-iron,  and  under- 
neath the  floor  let  there  be  bellows  concealed  in  the 
ground.  As  soon  as  Samyongtang  has  been  made  to 
enter  it,  let  all  the  four  doors  be  firmly  locked,  and  let 
the  fire  be  blown  with  might  and  main.  Then,  no  matter 
how  much  of  a  live  Buddha  he  may  be,  he  cannot  avoid 
being  melted  in  the  fire,"  The  king  thought  this  a 
splendid  plan,  and  at  once  ordered  a  separate  pavilion 
to  be  built,  giving  out  that  it  was  intended  as  a  resi- 
dence for  Samyongtang.  All  the  workmen  were  assem- 
bled, and  in  a  short  time  a  house  of  thirteen  rooms  was 
completed.  How  could  Samyongtang  be  ignorant  of 
this  ?  The  work  being  finished,  Samyongtang  was  in- 
vited to  enter  the  pavilion,  upon  which  the  four  doors 
were  locked,  the  bellows  blown  with  might  and  main,  so 
that  the  flames  darted  forth,  and  the  people  fell  down 
in  a  faint.  Samyongtang  laughed  greatly  in  his  heart, 
and  writing  two  characters,  "  ping,"  ice,  he  grasped  one 
in  each  hand,  and  sat  .placidly.  Then,  as  if  hoar-frost 
and  snow  had  been  falling,  icicles  hung  from  the  four 
walls,  and  it  was  exceedingly  cold.  When  one  night 
had  passed,  the  cold  became  so  intense  that  Samyong- 
tang threw  away  the  character  "  ping,"  ice,  which  he 
held  in  one  hand,  but  it  was  nevertheless  not  in  the  least 
hot.  When  the  king  sent  ofllicers  to  inquire  if  Sam- 
yongtang were  alive,  so  far  from  his  being  dead,  icicles 
hung  down  all  over  the  room  without  an  interval,  and 
the  cold  leaked  out  among  the  people.  Samyongtang 
opened  the  door  from  within  in  a  leisurely  manner,  and. 


coming  out,  greatly  mocking,  said  :  "  I  heard  that  Japan 
was  a  hot  country,  but  I  cannot  sleep  with  my  lodging 
in  such  a  cold  room  as  this.  Is  this  the  disrespectful 
way  in  which  your  king  treats  the  foreign  guests  who 
come  to  him  on  missions  ?"  ..     -^    ,^,  ^ 

The  officers  were  surprised,  and,  hastily  returning,  in- 
formed the  king  what  had  taken  place.  When  the  king 
heard  it,  he  was  totally  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  His  cour- 
tiers then  said  :  "  In  this  crisis  we  advise  that  an  iron 
horse  should  be  constructed  and  heated  till  it  is  red  hot. 
When  this  is  done,  let  Samyongtang  be  invited  to  mount 
upon  it.  Then,  live  Buddha  though  he  may  be,  can  the 
result  be  doubtful  ?"  The  king  repeated  ;  "  Two  plans 
have  been  already  tried  without  success  ;  if  this  too 
fails,  we  shall  simply  have  been  rude  to  no  purpose," 
While  he  was  hesitating  about  it,  his  ministers  said  : 
"  Though  one  hundred  plans  fail  of  success,  there  is 
nothing  better  to  be  done  than  what  we  propose,"  The 
king  saw  no  better  alternative,  so  an  iron  horse  was 
made,  and  at  once  heated  in  the  furnace  until  it  became 
the  color  of  fire.  Then  Samyongtang  was  waited  upon, 
and  invited  to  mount  upon  it.  Now  Samyongtang,  not- 
withstanding that  he  was  abundantly  provided  with  de- 
vices, was  truly  bewildered.  But  suddenly  bethinking 
himself,  he  grasped  in  his  hand  the  dragon  king's  letter, 
and,  turning  his  face  toward  Hyangsansa,  bowed  four 
times. 

Now,  after  the  departure  of  Samyongtang,  the  priest 
Syosan  had  spent  his  days  and  nights  in  anxiety.  One 
day  he  went  out  and  observed  the  condition  of  the 
heavens.  Then  calling  to  him  an  acolyte,  he  said,  Sam- 
yongtang is  in  straits,  and  is  making  obeisance  toward 
me.  He  then  dipped  his  finger-nails  in  water,  and  turn- 
ing toward  the  east,  sprinkled  it  thrice,  when  suddenly 
a  cloud  of  three  colors  rose  on  all  sides,  drawing  which 
after  them  the  Dragon  Kings  of  the  four  seas  bestriding 
the  wind  passed  toward  Japan  swift  as  an  arrow.  Pres- 
ently earth  and  heaven  became  dark,  the  thunder  and 
lightning  rolled,  a  great  rain  came  on,  and  lumps  of  ice 
fell,  so  that  Japan  became  almost  like  a  sea,  and  the 
number  of  persons  who  lost  their  lives  could  not  be 
counted.  Lord  and  vassal,  high  and  low,  none  had  any 
place  to  escape  to.  They  clung  to  one  another,  and 
prayed  that  their  lives  might  be  spared.  But  the  water 
continued  to  come  in  until  the  country  becam,;  like  a 
vast  ocean,  and  Japan  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  de- 
struction. How  was  it  possible  not  to  fear  and  to  be 
alarmed? 

Samyongtang,  by  means  of  his  magic  art,  swung  his 
body  into  the  air,  and  remained  seated.  The  appear- 
ance was  as  of  a  mass  of  clouds  resting  there,  wonderful 
beyond  description.  Then  Samyongtang  laughed  loudly, 
and  exclaimed:  "O  wicked  King  of  We!  Ignorant  of 
the  will  of  heaven,  you  despised  our  country  of  Korea, 
and  have  long  wished  to  invade  it ;  this  crime  cannot  be 
forgiven.  Not  only  so,  but  the  number  of  Korean 
people  who  lost  their  lives  from  the  year  Imchin  (159*) 
onward  is  beyond  knowing.  The  prayer  by  night  and 
day  of  our  country  of  Korea  is  to  slay  the  King  of  We, 
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and  lo  destroy  Japan,  so  ihat  not  a  seed  is  left.  There* 
foie,  O  King  of  We.  deliver  me  your  head! " 

The  King  of  We,  in  great  fear,  looked  up  towards  the 
sky,  and  in  tones  of  •iu])|>licatlan  said  :  "  I,  in  my  blind- 
neii  and  ignorance,  did  not  know  that  you  were  a  live 
Buddha,  and  h&v-e  frequeniiy  been  guilty  of  insulting 
conduct  toward  you,  I  beseech  yoii  to  forgive  try 
offense  and  lo  spare  my  life.  If  vow  do  so,  I  will  wrili: 
a  letter  of  submission,  and  offer  it  to  ycm." 

Then  Samyonglang  said  :  "  1  have  come  here  by  order 
■of  my  king,  but  1  am  not  of  a  reicnilcss  disposition.  I 
•will  forgive  your  offense;  quickly  give  me  your  letterof 
»ubmission."  When  the  king  heard  these  words,  in  his 
delight,  he  could  only  half  believe  lis  senses,  and  he 
wrote  and  presented  his  letter  of  submission.  When 
Samyongiang  received  and  read  it,  he  saw  that  its  tenor 
vas  disresi>eriful,  .ind  ordered  it  to  he  set  aside,  and  the 
King  of  We'»  treasure  delivered  to  him.  He  llicn 
grasped  in  his  hand  the  liragon  King's  letter,  and  bowed 
four  limes  tovard  Hyangsansa,  When  tht*  sky  became 
<]e3r,  the  uater  subsided,  and  Sjniyongiang,  coming 
down,  tool;  a  seat  and  demanded  the  treasure,  the  king 
»8id  :   "What  treasure  do  you  require  of  me?" 

Samyongiang  s»id  :  "  h  is  not  merely  your  riches  that 
I  take  from  you.  The  letter  of  submission  which  yau 
promised,  oa  condttiofl  of  your  life  being  spared,  i.i 
negligently  conipo&rd  and  disrespectful,  Of  what  use 
is  such  a  letter  of  sabmission  ?  Oelivtr  me  your  head, 
1  will  have  notliingclse!"  Thckingsald:  "  If  I  offered 
you  my  head,  the  institution  founded  thousands  of  years 
sgoO'":  inonwdiy)  would  come  to  ruin.  I  beseech  you 
to  accept  other  treasures  and  a  new  letter  of  aubiuission, 
which  I  wiU  write."  Samyongtang  snid  :  "  What  should 
1  do  with  offaer  people's  treasures.*  Let  me  hnvc  the 
letter  of  stiUiiiiMion."  The  king  presented  the  letter  of 
submission,  which  was  as  follows:  "Korea  and  Japan 
will  make  friends  and  will  become  brother  countries." 
*'  How  will  that  do  ?"  Samyonstant!  said  :  "  In  that 
■case,  which  country  will  be  the  elder  brother »"  The 
king  said :  "  Korea  will  be  the  elder  brother."  Sam- 
yongt.ing  said  :  "  Well,  then,  what  yearly  tribute  will 
you  send  *"  The  king  said  :  "  Once  every  year  I  will 
render  homage  by  offering  |>rci-ioiis  things  of  small 
■weight."  Samyongiang  said  :  "  Korea  already  possesses 
dll  precious  things.  The  only  thing  she  is  scarce  of  is 
human  skins,  which  arc  needed  for  drums  and  the  like  ; 
send  as  tribute  three  hundred  human  skins  every  year." 

The  reM  of  the  story  may  be  compressed  within  afew 
words.  Samyongiang  was  induced  to  forego  his  de> 
mand  for  human  skins.  On  his  departure  he  refuscdall 
other  presents  hut  one  thousand  decrepit  old  men,  and 
of  these  he  allowed  any  who  pleased  to  return  lo  their 
own  homes.  At  Tongne  the  prefect  pretended  sick- 
neis  and  would  not  present  liiitv&elf  at  the  limits  of 
his  lerritory.  I'or  this  .second  offcn.sc  his  head  was 
promptly  taken  off.  On  rclurning  to  Seoul,  Samyong- 
iang made  his  report,  and  was  highly  commended  for  all 
ihat  he  had  done.  He  refused  all  rewards  and,  after  his 
Ijence,  disa[>peared  from  human  ken,  lo  the  wonder 


and  surprise  of  nil.  Since  thai  lime  there  has  been 
peace  between  Korea  and  Japan. 

This  story  occurs  in  a  book  most  of  which  ii  genuine 
history.  If  we  hati  no  other  record  of  the  even  is  of  ihis 
lime  we  might  be  tempted  to  think  it  a  highly  imagina- 
tive account  of  some  real  events,  and  by  eliminating  or 
explaining  away  the  miraculous  clement,  lo  educe  from 
il  a  true  historical  narrative,  as  Dr.  Hoffmann  has  done 
with  the  legend  of  jingo  Kogu's  invasion  of  Korea. 
Wc  know,  however,  that  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in 
il  from  beginning  to  end.  There  was  no  embassy  of  any 
kind  at  this  lime,  and  the  only  way  lo  treat  this  and 
similar  episodes  is  simply  to  omit  them  altogether,  if  we 
wish  to  arrive  at  an  authentic  n.irraiive. 

The  next  specimen  of  the  Korean  popular  literature 
is  taken  from  a  manuscript  coUccUonof  stories  made  for 
me  by  my  Korean  teacher.  It  is  written  in  the  col- 
loquial dialect,  which  differs  somewhat  from  the  written 
language,  though  not  to  [he  name  extent  as  in  Japanese. 
Thf  Trantfrratile  Ti^f- — Onre  upon  a  time  a  man 
was  traveling  along  a  road.  IJefore  him  was  a  high 
mouniatn,  on  the  flank  of  which  the  road  ascended 
steeply,  while  to  the  right  and  left  grew  flowers  and 
trees  of  every  kind,  and  fragrant  herbage  covered  the 
ground.  Flying  birds  :ind  creeping  beasts  frolicked 
hither  and  thither,  and  from  a  lofty  cliff  a  pearly  stream 
flowed  forth  and  fell  lo  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  in  a 
shower  of  ten  thousand  jewels.  There  the  water  col- 
lected into  a  large  pond,  on  the  brink  of  which  an  old 
fisherman  was  quietly  sitting.  He  had  laid  down  his 
ihirly-foot  lishing-rodand  was  singinga  song,  while  on  ihe 
othcT  side  a  woodtutter  whistled  at  his  work.  (Iharmcd 
by  the  sound,  and  his  mind  engrossed  by  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  scenery,  the  traveler  forgot  the  weariness  of 
his  journey,  iind  proceeded  on  his  way,  now  resling.  now 
trudging  on  for  two  or  three  li,  till  on  ihc  left  side  of 
the  road  he  perceived  a  narrow  path,  very  steep  and 
diflicult. 

Wondering  where  this  path  might  lead  to,  he  seated 
himself  on  a  rock  to  rest,  whetj,  looking  benrcen  the 
ireesj  he  saw  a  tiger  and  a  ma»  standing  face  to  face- 
Amatcd  at  this  strange  sight,  he  turned  aside  for  a  few 
steps,  iind  on  more  precise  examination  he  saw  that  a 
youth  of  twenty  or  more  held  a  tiger  firmly  by  the  neck 
with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  grasped  the 
branch  of  a  large  tree  which  stood  close  by.  Observing 
their  condition,  he  could  see  thai  the  tiger's  strength  was 
exhausted.  He  stood  with  only  his  hind  feet  touching 
the  ground.  The  youth  wa.s  also  exhausted,  and  the 
two  stood  looking  at  one  another.  Such  was  the  state 
of  things  that  if  one  of  ihe  two  recovered  his  strength, 
the  other  was  in  imminent  danger  of  death.  Now  ihe 
traveler  was  by  nature  a  strong  and  brave  man  ;  so 
when  he  saw  this  condition  of  tliitigs  he  wished  to  help 
ihe  youth,  and  approached.  Whereupon  the  youlh  be- 
sought him,  saying:  "  Idonot  know  where  you  live, but 
I  [literally  the  small  boy],  while  cutting  wood,  fell  ia 
with  this  liger.  Not  knowing  what  lo  do.  things  have 
come  to  this  condition.     My  strength  is  now  exhausted^ 
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and  I  am  now  unable  even  for  a  short  time  to  keep  hold 
of  the  beast.  If  you  will  only  be  good  enough  to  hold 
him  for  a  little  instead  of  me,  I  will  beat  him  to  death. 
What  do  you  think  of  this  proposal  ?"  The  traveler  re- 
plied :  "Do  so." 

He  accordingly  took  the  place  of  the  youth,  and 
stood  firmly  grasping  the  tiger's  neck,  so  that  he  could 
not  move.  He  then  urged  the  youth,  saying  ;  "  I  am  in 
a  hurry  to  proceed  on  my  journey,  so  be  quick,  and  kill 
this  fellow."  The  youth  replied  :  "  As  I  have  only  now 
let  him  go,  there  is  no  vigor  in  my  arms  and  hands. 
Wait  a  little,  while  I  go  away  and  bring  a  weapon  with 
which  to  kill  him."  So  saying,  he  went  away,  and  for 
the  space  of  two  or  three  hours  did  not  return.  The 
traveler's  strength,  too,  became  exhausted  ;  and  having 
no  means  of  killing  the  tiger,  nor  yet  seeing  his  way  to 
let  him  go,  for  if  he  did  the  tiger  would  surely  harm 
him,  he  thus  reflected  :  "  It  would  have  been  well  for 
me  if  I  had  proceeded  on  my  way.  But  out  of  my  de- 
sire to  save  the  youth's  life  he  indeed  is  rescued,  while 
I  have  brought  myself  to  destruction.  Was  the  like  ever 
heard  of  in  this  world.'" 

Raising  his  voice,  he  called  to  the  youth,  but  there 
was  no  answer  whatever.  At  this  time  the  tiger's  strength 
returned  a  little,  and  he  tried  to  move  his  body,  glaring 
the  while  with  eyes  like  yellow  gold,  opening  his  red 
tnouth,  and  sending  forth  a  roar  like  thunder.  The 
traveler  was  no  coward,  and  was  not  excessively 
frightened,  but  the  strength  of  his  arms  and  hands  was 
gradually  becoming  exhausted,  and  it  was  an  anxious 
and  a  dangerous  time  for  him. 

Just  then  a  fellow  of  a  priest  (priests  in  Korea  are  ob- 
jects of  contempt)  came  along  by  the  eastern  road.  As 
the  trees  were  very  thick  he  could  not  well  see  the 
traveler  and  the  tiger,  and  said  to  himself:  "There  is  a 
roar  of  a  tiger  from  somewhere.  But  when  I  look  for 
it,  it  is  strange  that  neither  does  it  roar  again,  nor  can  I 
Bee  it  with  my  eyes."  He  stooped  to  listen,  keeping 
first  to  one  side,  then  to  the  other,  when  the  traveler, 
thinking  it  a  piece  of  the  greatest  good  lu<^k,  called  out 
suddenly  :  "  Save  a  man's  life,  your  reverence  !"  The 
priest,  startled,  rushed  forward  and  found  the  traveler 
in  the  utmost  danger.  He  was  a  stout  fellow,  but  he 
was  quite  unarmed,  and  besides  he  reflected:  "By  the 
priestly  law  it  is  not  allowed  to  kill  or  to  injure  any 
thing  whatever !" 

But  while  he  thus  thought,  the  strength  of  the  man 
who  was  holding  the  tiger  being  exhausted,  he  seemed 
likely  to  let  him  go,  and  the  tiger's  strength  was 
gradually  reviving.  So  he  went  quickly,  and  taking 
hold  of  the  tiger  instead  of  the  traveler,  said  :  "  Look 
here,  and  listen  to  my  words.  By  our  priestly  rule  we  may 
not  slay  any  thing  whatever  with  our  hands,  so  I  myself 
cannot  kill  him,  but  I  will  hold  this  tiger  for  you.  When 
you  have  rested  your  arm  a  little,  go  you  and  fetch  a 
weapon  and  kill  him." 

The  traveler  accordingly  let  go  the  tiger,  and  running 
away  to  a  distance,  said  :  "  Have  you  learned  only  the 
Buddhist  scriptures,  and  have  not  read  the  writings  of 


Mencius  ?  There  is  a  passage  in  Mencius's  works  to  this 
effect :  If  a  man  who  has  killed  another  with  a  sword 
says :  *  I  did  not  kill  him,  it  was  the  sword  that  killed 
him,'  will  the  guilt  lie  with  the  sword,  and  not  with  the 
man  ?  Your  case  is  similar.  If  I  were  to  listen  to  your 
words  and  kill  the  tiger,  though  I  should  not  be  to- 
blame,  the  guilt  would  be  yours  for  causing  me  to  slay 
the  tiger.  How  could  you  then  say  that  you  had  not 
offended  against  the  prohibition  of  the  Buddhist  script- 
ure }  But  it  is  not  only  for  your  sake  that  I  refuse  to 
kill  this  tiger.  This  tiger  is  one  which  it  is  the  custom 
for  one  man  to  pass  on  to  another.  Remember  this, 
and  hold  on  to  him  till  you  have  found  another  man 
to  take  him  from  you.  Then  do  as  I  have  done,  and 
transfer  the  tiger  to  him."     So  saying,  he  ran  off. 

And  that  tiger  was  known  thereafter  as  the  "  trans- 
ferable tiger."  There  are  in  the  world  people  who, 
having  received  benefits,  requite  them  by  injuring  their 
benefactors.  They  may  be  suspected  of  being  disciples 
of  the  men  who  handed  over  the  tiger. — Church   Work. 

Children  of  Korea. 

BY  FANNIE   ROPER   FEUDGE, 

Before  telling  them  about  the  children  of  that  far- 
away land  I  must  explain  to  my  younger  readers  just 
where  Korea  is.  Look  on  the  map  of  China,  and  yoa 
will  see  a  large  peninsula  stretching  out  into  the  sea 
toward  Japan,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Korean 
Channel,  and  having  on  the  west  the  Yellow  Sea,  while 
its  eastern  shore  is  washed  by  the  great  Sea  of  Japan. 
This  is  Korea,  with  an  area  of  eighty-two  thousand 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants. 

You  all  know  about  China,  India,  and  Japan,  but 
until  quite  recently  not  much  has  been  said  or  writteik 
about  this  "hermit  nation,"  because,  like  an  oyster,  it 
has  kept  its  doors  so  closely  shut  that  foreigners  had  to 
stay  outside;  or  if  by  accident  one  was  cast  upon  its- 
inhospitable  shores  he  was  kept  prisoner  and  never 
allowed  to  leave  the  country  or  to  send  letters  to  his- 
own. 

The  way  that  this  was  found  out  at  last  was  that  sev- 
eral Dutch  sailors  who  had  been  shipwrecked  on  the- 
coast,  and  were  kept  in  Korea  for  eight  years,  ultimarely- 
made  their  escape  in  a  boat  to  Japan,  and  from  there- 
were  sent  home  to  Europe.  But  while  in  Japan  they 
told  of  their  strange  experiences  in  the  "hermit  land  "" 
among  this  almost  unknown  people  ;  and  thus  the  news- 
spread  concerning  their  strange  manners  and  customs, 
awakening  the  curiosity  of  a  party  of  enterprising  Amer- 
icans, who  were  stopping  for  a  while  in  Shimora.  This  is 
a  city  of  Japan,  and  it  was  very  easy  for  these  Americans 
to  charter  a  boat,  cross  the  Korean  Channel,  and  land, 
with  their  Japanese  guides  for  interpreters,  in  Fusan, 
where  the  Japanese  have  a  thriving  settlement.  A  brisk 
trade  is  now  carried  on  here  between  the  two  nations, 
but  for  a  long  lime  the  Koreans  did  not  care  to  be  famil- 
iar with   their  visitors,  and  would  not  live  within  two 
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miles  of  ihc  trad  in);- post,  nor  allow  their  Japanese  neigh- 
bors to  penetrate  ary  fanher  into  the  countiy.  But 
gradually  Korea  has  thrown  wide  htrr  gates  not  only  to 
the  Japanese,  bul  to  Western  nations  also,  and  not  alone 
(or  trade,  bul  Cor  social  intercourse  as  well ;  and  now  she 
invites  the  introduction  of  Western  arts  and  sciences, 
with  schools  and  collcgeit  taught  liy  Americans  for  the 
education  of  her  people. 

For  some  considerable  time  after  ihc  missionaries  be- 
gan work  among  them  the  govemtnent  continued  to 
interdict  Christianity,  and  the  only  concession  that  for 
several  years  could  be  obtained  wa«  ])erTnisRion  for  En- 
glish and  American  residents  and  other  foreigners,  to 
hold  religious  meetings  among  themselves.  But  it  Is 
now  more  than  live  years  since  both  Methodist  and  Pres- 
byterian missions  were  organt/ed  in  Korea,  and  there 
have  been  many  native  converts.  Churches  ;ind  Sab- 
bath-schools have  been  stancd,  and  children  as  n-ell  ks 
adults  have  been  born  into  the  kingdotn.  Indeed,  the 
children,  quiet,  thoughtful,  and  teachable,  as  all  Ko- 
rean boys  and  girls  seem  to  be,  have  as  a  rule  been  more 
ready  to  believe  in  Jesus  atiid  accept  him  for  their  very 
own  than  do  the  grown-up  people;  perhaps  because  the 
indolence  that  forms  a  prominent  trait  of  Korean  char- 
acter is  not  largely  found  in  the  widc-iitvalke  children. 

One  who  visit*  Korea  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  ev- 
idences of  happy  home-life  that  meet  him  at  every  turn. 
At  sunset  while  the  wife  and  mother  is  busily  occupied 
in  preparitig  the  evening  meal,  the  father,  surrounded  by 
his  children,  sits  out  in  the  front,  either  smoking  his 
pipe  or  amusing  the  little  ones  with  stories  and  legends. 
One,  I>erh»p9t  is  perched  on  papa's  knee,  another  with 
arm  about  his  neck  maybe  telling  some  school  incident, 
while  the  elder  daughter,  wiih  loving  afTeciion,  is  remov- 
ing the  straw  sandals  of  the  tired  man  preparatory  to  the 
summons  to  supper,  These  evidences  of  affection  be- 
tween parents  and  children  arc  beautiful  to  see,  and  their 
quiec  contentment  with  their  surroundings  is  another 
almost  universal  trail  among  Korean  children,  of  which 
their  placid  faces  and  gentle  manners  give  abundant 
evidences. 

ITic  girls,  except  those  of  the  coolie  class,  are,  from 
the  age  of  eight,  carefully  secluded  in  the  .ipaitmenLs 
of  the  women  whenever  any  of  the  other  sex  bctiides 
her  father  and  brothers  are  in  sight  or  hearing.  No 
man  or  boy  apart  from  these  closest  kin  must  ever  be- 
hold her  face,  for  should  he  do  so,  even  by  accident, 
and  it  should  become  known,  there  would  be  no  hope  of 
tDarrtagc  for  the  unfortunate  girl. 

Whatever  education  she  is  to  acquire  after  entering 
her  eighth  year  must  be  had  in  the  women's  apitrtmeuts, 
and  no  longer  in  company  with  her  brothers ;  and  she 
cannot  walk  out  any  more  during  daylight,  and  only  at 
night  by  being  closely  veiled,  just  Iciiving  room  for  her 
eyes  to  peep  out. 

When  sought  in  marriage  all  the  arrangements  are 
conducted  by  her  father;  she  i*  not  allowed  to  see  her 
husband  for  three  days  after  she  becomes  his  wife,  nor 
to  si>«ak  in  his  presence  for  3  much  longer  period. 


Korean  boys  arc  brown-skinned,  alniund-eycd,  and 
black-haired,  much  darker  than  Ijicir  sisters,  because  of 
living  so  constantly  in  the  open  air  and  on  the  water. 
But  they  arc  lithe,  agile,  and  sprightly,  and  with  their 
quaint  costumes  look  piquant  and  pretty.  While  unmar- 
ried they  go  bare-headed,  their  long  hair  parted  in  the 
middle  and  twisted  into  a  braid  that  hangs  down  the 
back  like  a  girl's.  It  is  only  on  their  marriage  that  they 
arc  allowed  to  ptit  it  up  on  the  top  of  the  head  ;  and 
the  Korean  bachelor,  even  at  forty,  still  ranks  as  a  boy  \ 
Their  high-crowned  horse-hait  hats  arc  marvels  of 
quaintncss  and  costliness,  not  lo  be  donned  until  the 
wedding-day,  when  these  Korean  "lords  of  creation" 
first  a5S\imc  the  honors  of  adult  life.  Boys  learn,  to 
smoke  as  soon  va  Ihey  ctn  walk,  and,  the  reed  pipe-stemS' 
being  from  three  to  four  feel  long,  the  smoker  is  very 
often  shorter  than  his  chsfuiu^ut; 

For  amusements  they  have  kites,  lops,  fox-and-gcese, 
lawn-tennis,  and  various  games  played  with  cards  and 
dice.  The  see-saw  may  be  reckoned  as  a  national  insti- 
tution  in  Korea.  It  is  constructed  by  placing  a  warped 
hoard,  hollow  side  upward,  upon  a  wisp  of  straw  or  bagf 
filled  with  sand,  so  as  to  raise  it  about  a  fool  from  the 
ground  ;  alongside  of  this  and  at  the  proper  height  for 
the  children  lo  reach  it  is  stretched  a  rope,  which  llie 
jumpers  grasp  and  retain  while  they  play,  On  the  board 
the  two  children  stand,  the  heavier  one  jumping  from  it 
and  alighting  upon  it  again,  and  by  the  sudden  spring 
sending  his  companion  into  the  air.  The  child,  thus  pro- 
pelled, alights  with  all  the  impetus  possible  upon  ihc 
board,  and  in  two  or  three  jumps  the  two  will  rise  as 
high  34  six  feet  in  the  air.  The  exercise  is  much  more 
violent  than  is  our  mode  of  playing  "see-saw,"  and  re- 
quires more  skill,  stronger  nen'c  keener  sight,  and  nicer 
powers  of  balancing. 

A  Wcrtdhic  in  Korea. 

.\mong  most  people  the  wedding  forms  one  of  the 
most  notable  events  in  soi;i.il  life,  and  the  Koreans  are 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  Yesterday  we  were  informed 
that  an  opportunity  was  afTordcd  us  to  witness  a  wedding 
conducted  according  to  the  Korean  custom.  The  invi- 
tation w.as  promptly  accepted. 

In  company  with  Iwu  friends  1  took  my  way  to  a 
Korean  hut  near  the  wall,  where  a  youth  and  his  be- 
trothed were  about  lo  make  their  bows  lo  each  other. 
Just  as  we  arrived  the  good-natured,  round-faced  fellow 
was  donning  his  outer  robes  in  an  open  space  in  front 
of  the  house. 

According  to  Korean  custom  he  wore  a  costume  like 
that  which  the  oBicials  wear — one  which  he  bad  hired 
for  the  occasion.  The  robe  was  a  dark  green,  and  bore 
"pl.^cques"  wiih  a  pair  of  embroidered  storks  on  the 
breast  and  back.  About  the  wearer,  like  a  hoop,  was 
the  black  enameled  belt,  and  on  his  head  was  a  "palace- 
going  "  hat  with  wings  on  its  sides,  and  finally  he  got 
himself  into  shoes  that  looked  like  "  arctic  "  overshoes, 
two  or  three  sizes  loo  large  for  hiaa. 
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At  last  he  was  ready  to  go  indoors.  An  attendant 
preceded  him  with  a  red,  flat-brimmed  hat  on  his  head, 
about  his  neck  a  string  of  beads,  and  in  his  arm  a  goose. 
The  goose's  feet  were  tied,  and  fastened  through  her 
beak  was  a  little  skein  of  red  silk.  In  the  two  marched 
—three  perhaps  I  ought  to  say.  The  court  of  the  house 
had  an  awning  of  gunny-sacking  suspended  over  it. 
Here  a  red  table  stood,  with  two  red  ornaments  on  it 
■which  looked  like  tall  candlesticks,  or  sealed  vases. 
The  court  was  full  of  Koreans — men,  women,  and 
<;hildren. 

In  front  of  the  table  the  bridegroom  bowed  two  or 
"three  times.  A  singular  bowing  it  was.  He  gently 
lowered  himself  upon  his  knees,  and  then  bringing  for- 
ward his  hands  upon  the  mat,  he  bowed  till  his  head 
touched  the  back  of  his  hands.  Then  gracefully  he  re- 
sumed the  standing  posture. 

The  last  time  he  bowed  he  sank  with  the  goose  in 
his  arms.  I  am  told  that  the  goose  is  the  symbol  of 
fidelity  in  Korea  ;  it  being  popularly  believed  that  if  a 
wild  goose  dies  its  spouse  never  mates  again. 

By  special  invitation  we  then  assumed  a  position  upon 
the  porch  of  the  little  house,  facing  the  court,  A  mat 
■was  placed  upon  the  steps,  connecting  with  another  mat 
■on  the  porch.  Presently  the  groom  came  to  the  front 
of  the  steps  and  stood  there,  while  our  attention  was 
■called  to  the  room  opening  upon  the  porch.  This  room 
was  filled  with  women,  mostly  young  and  more  or  less 
good-looking.  I  had  caught  a  peep  at  the  bride  as  she 
sat  on  a  cushion. 

But  now  she  was  coming  out.  Two  middle-aged 
women  accompanied  her,  each  one  holding  one  of  the 
bride's  arms  and  guiding  her  steps,  for  her  eyes  were 
sealed  completely.  Clear  up  to  her  jetty  hair  the  face 
of  the  petite  bride  was  painted  a  ghastly  white.  In  the 
middle  of  her  forehead  and  of  each  cheek  were  painted 
great,  round,  red  B]>ots ;  her  lips  were  also  bright  red. 

Her  dress  consisted  of  a  bright  green  waist  over  a 
ibrilliant  red  skirt.  Fastened  through  the  back  of  her 
dress  at  the  shoulders  was  an  ornamental  rod,  perhajis 
eighteen  inches  long.  I  remember  it,  for  I  almost  got 
on  it  in  brushing  by  her  later  on. 

Upon  her  head  was  a  crown-like  cushion,  surmounted 
by  half  a  dozen  nodding  sticks  of  beads,  possibly  three 
inches  long.  Down  her  back  hung  two  broad  brown 
ribbons,  caught  together  with  two  ornaments,  one  a 
rsmooth,  rectangular  red  stone,  and  the  other  a  rosette 
■of  white  jade — a  stone  precious  in  the  East, 

This  little,  painted,  gorgeous  creature  was  guided  out, 
,as  I  have  said,  by  two  middle-aged  women.  Across  the 
jnat  they  went,  and  at  the  end  of  the  porch  they  turned 
the  little  bride  about,  and  laid  over  her  clasped  hands  a 
white  handkerchief. 

The  groom  now  stepped  to  the  other  side  of  the  mat, 
and  the  principal  part  of  the  wedding  ceremony  began. 
The  bride  made  her  bows.  The  attendants  raised  her 
arms  till  the  small,  draped  hands  lay  level  with  the 
aighlless  eyes.  Then,  partially  supported  by  the  ma-  i 
Ironly  women,  she  sank  in  a  courtesy  so  profound  thai  at  ! 


the  lowest  point  she  was  almost  in  a  sitting  posture. 
Then  in  the  same  slow,  solemn  manner  she  rose  again. 
Her  face  at  this  time,  and  indeed  during  all  the  cere- 
mony, was  as  expressionless  as  the  face  of  a  sphinx. 

Three  times  this  profound  courtesy  was  repeated. 
Then  it  was  the  groom's  turn.  His  face  had  more  feel- 
ing in  it  than  hers.  Indeed  it  looked  flushed  and 
anxious;  much  as  a  European's  face  might  have  ap- 
peared under  corresponding  circumstances.  Our  Korean 
groom  now  responded  to  his  bride's  greetings  with  three 
bows,  in  which  his  head  almost  touched  the  floor.  Then 
the  bride  and  the  groom  were  made  to  sit  down  upon 
their  respective  ends  of  the  mat. 

A  table  stood  against  the  wall,  laden  with  what  Kore- 
ans consider  delicacies,  but  what  they  seem  to  our  per- 
verted foreign  taste  I  will  refrain  from  stating,  out  of 
politeness  to  our  host.  Bread  looking  like  a  white 
grindstone,  dishes  of  white,  stringy  vermicelli,  bowls  of 
"kimche,"a  native  sauer-kraut,  candies,  and  a  bottle 
of  native  liquor  were  there. 

The  couple  were  now  sitting.  The  woman  nearest 
the  table  took  a  cup  and  filled  it  with  liquor.  This  she 
touched  to  the  bride's  draped  hands,  and  presented  it  to 
the  groom.  He  took  a  sip,  and  handed  it  back.  She 
refilled  the  cup,  and  they  repeated  the  ceremony  to  the 
third  time. 

Then  came  a  curious  performance.  The  "  go-between  " 
had  a  part  to  do.  She  was  the  old  lady  with  gray  hair 
who  had  literally  "made  the  match,"  She  had  attended 
to  all  the  necessary  preliminaries,  even  to  doing  the 
courting  for  the  young  people.  The  goose  again  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene.  This  time  the  skein  of  red  silk 
had  been  removed  from  the  holes  in  her  beak. 

Another  woman  held  the  bird,  while  the  aged  match- 
maker  filled  her  hand  with  soft,  stringy  vermicelli,  and 
ofl^ered  it  to  her  gray  birdship.  The  goose  eagerly 
dabbed  away  with  her  beak  until  she  was  nearly  satisfied, 
when  the  old  lady  finished  the  ceremony  by  eating  her- 
self what  was  left  in  her  hand. 

All  this  had  been  done  in  the  doorway  leading  into 
the  bridal  chamber.  This  room  was  now  cleared  of  its 
young  and  middle-aged  ladies,  who  were  compelled  to 
join  the  crowd  in  the  court.  To  the  bridal  chamber 
the  groom  repaired,  and  removing  his  wedding  robes, 
which  made  him  look  like  an  official,  assumed  garments 
more  befitting  his  rank.  His  new  costume  consisted  of 
a  new  white  robe,  and  one  of  the  ordinary  broad- 
brimmed,  conical-crowned  hats. 

He  then  came  out,  and  the  bride  retired  to  the  room, 
to  resume  again  her  cushion  on  the  floor ;  but  just  be- 
fore she  subsided  into  her  placid  meditations,  her  two 
attendants  required  her  to  bow  to  her  foreign  guests, 
and  three  times,  without  the  movement  of  a  muscle  in 
her  face,  she  sank  to  the  floor  in  profound  courtesies. 
We  did  not  know  just  what  was  required  of  us  at  this 
juncture,  but  one  after  another,  with  perplexity  written 
on  our  faces,  we  saluted  the  bride  with  American  bows. 

They  were  just  arranging  boxes,  with  the  view  to  feast- 
ing us  with  Korean  delicacies,  when  the  head  of  our 
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parly  readied  the  conclusion  ihat  il  was  liinc  to  retire. 
The  motioa  wiis  earned  nilhout  debate,  and  amid  many 
hospitable  protests  we  made  our  farewelU  in  our  b«si 
available  Korean  jihrss^s,  and  withilrctr,  wishin)^  for  our 
bosis  cvcTj'  possible  blessing. — Damd  L.  Giff&rd  in 
youth's  Cifmfaaiffii. 

At   the  Ifniiie  of  n  Kon-nii  Noldeniaii. 

»V  Cni-ONKI.  CHAkl.l-S  iHAlI.Lr.-LOXG. 

On  the  twcnly-firsl  of  the  Korean  third  moon,  in  the 
year  497  of  the  prest-nt  dynasty,  which  corresponds  to 
tht  first  day  of  May.  18SS,  I  received  an  invitaliun  10 
breakfast  at  the  huiisc  of  His  Excellency  Cho  Pyong 
Sik,  the  President  of  His  Korenn  Sfajcsly's  Foreign 
Office.  The  ini-iiation  inc-luded  the  several  represenw- 
lives  of  ihe  diplomatic  and  consular  service  in  Seoul, 
and  a  nnmbcx  of  other  foreign  residents  and  many 
Korean  officials  of  high  rank. 

The  letter  of  inviialion  was  wrilicn  in  the  Chinese, 
the  polite  language  of  the  court.  The  figure  of  a  female 
upon  it,    seated   beneath    branches    of   clic    ever-loved 

f chrysanthemum,  and  holding  in  hvr  hand  a  lute,  al- 
though not  ordtn-irily  significant,  as  it  Is  one  of  the 
loany  forms  prescribed  b}'  Chinese  and  Korean  clit^iicttc, 
seemed  of  special  signiticnnce  in  the  present  instance, 
for  wc  had  been  inforitied  in   advance  that  Kitan^,  or 

[dancing  girl!>,  were  to  be  a  prominent  feature  of  the  en- 
tertainment. The  Korean  houri,  therefore,  on  the  card 
of  tnvilaliun  seemed  to  have  been   t;hosen   with   refer- 

lencc  li>  the  pledge  of  His  Excellency  (hat  his  guests 
should  be  rcgiik-d  with  the  presence  of  the  Kisan};,  and 
thus,  it  is  needless  to  add,  there  were  few  or  none  of  the 
invited  who  failed  to  appear.  The  invitatioa,  translated, 
reads  thus : 

"The  red  is  turning  pale,  the  green  ia  growing  fat, 
and  the  pleasani  color  of  the  springtime  has  come.  It 
is  Ihe  season  of  joy  !  Will  you  not,  then,  give  me  the 
plc.tstirc  to  Join  me  and  my  friends  in  the  fuast  of  good 
things  which  I  have  prepared  for  noon  of  the  1  si  of  May  ? 
"Signed.  Clio  PvuNu  Sik." 

"The  red  is  turning  pale  and  the  green  is  growing 
fal."  "What,"  I  asked  of  my  interpreter, ''can  Mr. 
Cho  mean  by  such  a  figure  of  speech  ,'  "  Mr.  Wo  there- 
ujfon  called  ray  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  Korea  the 
lowers  aliv.iys  blodin  before  the  leaves  have  budded, 
and.  even  as  1  looked  from  the  window  t  perceived  the 
truth  of  the  assertion,  and  the  metaphor  therefore  was 
but  the  iteration  of  a  plain  matter  of  fact. 

Now,  one  word  just  here  for  ihc  delectation  of  the 
leader  who  may  be  inclined  to  know  just  who  and  what 
are  the  Kiiting, 

TiVoraan,  it  must  be  understood,  in  Korea  is  subjeeled 
to  a  much  more  rigid  seclusion  than  in  any  oilier  pan 
of  the  Orient.  From  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  years  she 
disAppcars  entirely  from  the  world,  nor  does  marriage 
even  permit  her  to  re-enter  its  portals.  The  two  ex- 
ccplions  to  this  implacable  lawof  custom  are  the  horrid. 


ugly  old  women  of  the  coolie  class,  and  the  Kitatig,  to 
whom  in  tlie  exercise  of  their  vocation  is  given  almost 
entire  liberty  there.  The  Kisatij;,  as  the  name  implies, 
is  an  actress  and  a /i/mrwr,'.  She  is  the  afterpiece  of  al- 
most every  official  fitc  or  cniertainmeni.  They  arc  few 
in  number,  and  subject  to  government  control,  which 
may  order  them  at  .iny  time  io  appear  at  the  palace  or 
elsewhere — an  order  which  must  be  obeyed,  it  matters 
not  when  or  v  here  engaged-  As  the  only  specimen  of 
the  Korean  woman  who  may  present  herself  to  public 
gaze,  the  Khunx  is  a  subject  of  no  little  interest  to  the 
foreigner  who  may  be  anxious  to  have  a  look  at  the  sex. 

The  A'wdJff  girl  is  perhaps  the  best  specimen  of  the 
Korean  woman,  who  is,  by  parenthesis,  never  pretty,  and 
not  even  graceful.  In  common  with  the  Korean  people 
they  are  more  or  less  strongly  pock-marked,  that  disease 
existing  throughout  the  conn  try— endemic  in  form  ;  and 
the  general  system  of  inoculation  by  the  no»c,  as  prac- 
ticed, cither  kills  or  leaves  the  subject  quite  as  badly 
disfigured  as  though  it  had  passed  through  all  the  stages 
of  the  disease  ab  inttia.  There  are  some  who  c**Mpe  the 
dreadful  malady,  but  the  number  is  very  few  indeed. 

The  dress  of  the  A'/'(.i«a'  is  far  from  being  graceful. 
It  consists  of  a  gown  of  almost  any  color,  descending  to 
the  feet  from  high  up  under  the  anns,  where  ii  is  con- 
fined by  a  ribbon.  The  dresi  is  distended  in  a  most 
unbecoming  w.iybya  quantity  of  ill-fitting  under-gar- 
ments,  which  gives  ihc  wearer  almost  the  shape  of  a 
boKlc,  Around  the  body  a  very  diminutive  jacket  of 
silk  )K  worn,  although  its  exact  utility  is  by  no  means 
certain,  since  it  leaves  both  the  back  and  bosom  bare 
and  exposed  to  the  elements,  even  in  the  coldest  weather. 
The  hair  is  very  black  .-and  co.->rse,  and.  being  profusely 
oiled  and  plastered  closely  to  the  cranium,  brings  out  in 
painful  prominence  the  somewhat  ungraceful  lines  of 
tli;it  part ;  parted  in  the  center,  the  hair  i>  carried  back 
and  confmed  nt  the  bai.-k  of  the  neck  in  a  knot,  which  is 
held  in  place  by  a  large  coral  or  silver  pin.  The  feet  of 
the  Korean  woman  arc  her  pride  and  glory.  They  are 
aninll  and  beautifully  shapen,  and  are  usually  incased 
in  the  tiniest  shoes,  turned  itp  sltghily  at  the  toe<  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Turks,  and  made  of  embroidered 
white  and  maKarine  blue  cloth.  The  hat  is  of  two  kinds. 
One  ia  composed  of  coarse  felt  with  hell  crown,  to  which 
is  att.iched  peiid;ints  of  horse-hair,  either  black  or  dyed 
green  and  red.  The  other  is  a  jaunty  cap  not  unlike 
the  Btnlilc  fatigue  cap  of  the  French  cavalry,  ornamented  , 
with  red  cords  wound  in  t3.sieful  loops  and  giving  to 
Ihe  wearer  a  certain  military  air. 

Promptly  at  noon,  on  the  ist  of  May,  1  found  myself 
with  my  colleagues  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Clio,  where  we 
had  been  taken  by  the  usual  mode  of  conveyance, 
namely,  the  Sedan  chair,  borne  upon  the  shoulders  of 
four  or  more  coolies  ;  and  being  an  official  he  wa.s  pre- 
ceded by  a  guard  of  soldiers.  Mr.  Cho  is  a  man  quite 
sirty-fivc  years  of  age,  a  fact  of  which  he  is  quite  proud» 
for  the  Korean  esteems  himself  most  happy  when  he  has 
reached  old  age,  and  this  ni,iy  be  understood  when  tt  it 
known  that  the  beat  couiphment  a  Korean   may  rendet 
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ynu  is  when  he  assures  yoii  with  vplirtcd  arms  I'le  liands 
hcM  llie  one  by  the  oilier,  thai  "your  Kxcellency  Js 
louking  qiiilc  ai^cd  lo-day."  A  very  duublfiil  cuinpli- 
mcnl  in  the  Western  world  rcrlainly,  but  the  very  best  of 
all  polite  forms  in  Korea.     Aulrts  J*fuJ>les,  aufres  marurs. 

Mr.  Cho  received  me  wilh  many  smiles  and  the  usual 
salutalions,  xnd  l«d  mc  al  unce  intu  the  banquet  room, 
where  we  were  followed  by  ihe  Jiiitiierous  giiestB  and  tbc 
cljcht  A'«fl«A'  S'^l*  if*  attendance,  who  were  given  posi- 
tinn  at  intcrvaU  at  tbc  tabic,  in  order  to  be  c(|iiaLly  dis- 
tributed among  the  convives. 

The  table  was  ornamenled  with  n  profusion  of  flowers, 
or  rather  of  peach  und  plum  blossoms,  which  lent  an 
air  of  elegante  to  the  board,  and  at  the  same  time 
emitted  a  grateful  perfume  to  the  room.  The  Korean 
docs  not  take  kindly  to  Rurnpcan  fAffu;  but  in  the  mat- 
ter of  liquids  he  has  few,  if  any,  prejudices,  and  hia 
capacity  is  simply  boiiniilesit.  Addirled  to  the  constant 
use  of  sui,  a  very  strong  liquor  brewed  from  rice,  he  can 
absorb  champagne  and  other  wines  with  impunity,  and 
the  mixture  is  only  oeca<iionalIy  strong  enough  to  ])ut 
him  tinder  the  tabic.  The  caisifie  on  such  nrcaslons  is 
European  and  is  prepared  by  the  Chinese  cooks  em- 
ployed at  the  palare  or  elsewhere,  and  who  have  learned 
passably  well  the  [irofcssion  while  artiny  as  servants  to 
Europeans  in  China,  and  who  have  come  to  Korea, 
where  they  command  tnuch  higher  wages. 

A  Korean  banquet  is  never,  under  any  circumstances, 
much  of  a  fe.ist  of  reason  aiid  a  flow  of  soul,  depending 
as  it  does  upon  the  interpreter!),  who  stt  near  by  the 
foreigner,  who  has  not  and  perhaps  never  will  get  be- 
yond  the  coolie  Uni^uagc,  which,  even  if  he  should 
know,  he  would  scarcely  be  so  imprudent  as  to  attempt 
to  speak  in  a  so-called  polite  society.  The  Korean,  be 
it  said,  is  extremely  conventional,  but  rarely  ever  polite; 
and  this  is  especially  so  when  he  is  feeding,  when  his 
eructations  and  expectorations  are  by  no  means  pleasant. 

Mr.  Cho  is,  however,  a  genuine  jolly  host,  and  whni 
with  continual  heiiltl^s,  which  he  drank  by  signs,  and 
the  caresses  bestowed  upwn  ihc  fair  but  frail  creature 
whom  he  had  chosen  as  his  companion  ./c  tttble,  the  lime 
passed  merrily  enough.  Finally,  the  interminable 
courses  were  safely  passed,  and  with  repeated  healths 
to  Mr.  Cho  we  left  the  hanquet-table  and  adjourned  to 
the  piazza,  overlooking  iheyard,  wlu-re  a  stage  had  been 
erected,  upon  which  our  A'lsanjc  were  now  to  give  us  an 
exhibition  of  their  art.  In  the  interval  of  preparation  I 
seized  the  opportunity  in  photograph  the  banquet-table, 
the  A'isang  being  cxt  cpied  by  requtst  of  Mr.  Cho. 
whose  ideas  of  dignity  drew  the  line  for  them  at  a 
aemi-oflictal  banquet — at  least  their  reproduction  at 
table  in  photography.  In  order  to  present  a  better 
view  from  the  interior,  the  windows  or  doors  were 
taken  out  or  hooked  up,  at  in  the  case  of  all  Korean 
houses,  to  the  projecting  eaves. 

A  trapeze  had  been  erected  in  the  courtyard,  on  which 
a  lad  of  sixteen  year*,  perh.ip*.  disported  himself  with 
somersaults,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  thousands 
collected,  and  who.  undaunted  by  the  presence  of  high 
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rank  men,  were,  with  difficulty,  pushed  back  and  pre-' 
vented  from  overflowing  Mr.  Clio's  home  and  guests. 

The  boy  accompanied  his  vaulting  on  the  tight-rope 
with  grimace  and  storj'-tclling,  which,  uninlelLjgible  lO' 
the  foreigner,  was  received  with  great  laughter  and  mer- 
riment by  the  natives.     When  the  patience  of  the  audi- 
ence  had  become   well-nigh  exhausted  with  the  pro-1 
longed  entertainment,  the  A7.w^  appeared  upon  ihe[ 
stage  amid  the  acclamations   of   the  assemblage.     The 
orchestra,  composed  of  several    men   who   played  upon 
strange-looking  stringed  instruments,  which  emitted  a, 
deal  of  Boiil-racking  sounds,  w.is  sealed  upon   Ihe  floor 
of  the   stage,  upon  which  two  daascusfs  now   advanced! 
and  with  extended  .arms  and  slow  steps  moved  fonvard 
and  backward   alternately,  touching  heels  and   Iocs  t»J 
the  floor  and  keeping  time  in  a  solemn  swaying  move-l 
ment  to  the  loud  twanging  of  the  tumingo  and  the  lugu- 
brioiis  beating  of   a   drum,  not  unlike  \}\^  lUtrahon k  of 
Ihc  Arab  and  Soiidanien.     These  two  danseuses,  my  ioa^l 
terprcter  informed  mc,  were  named  Miuns-Chu — Cluster 
of  Light— and   Kum-  M'ha — Silken   Flower — famous  as 
the   two  best   dancers  of  alt   Korea,   and  who  were   to 
execute  the  sword-dance,  In  which  the  movement  being  ^ 
executed    was   the    prelude.      The   swords    were    then  ^| 
plated   upon   ihe   floor  between  Afiung  and  A'um,  who 
each  in  turn  seiccd  one,  and  to  the  quickened  time  of 
the  music  they  whirled  them  about  each  other's  head  ia 
mimic  combat,  growing  furious  with  the  ever.increai,ing 
music,  wliich  was  made  more  hideous  by  the  addition  of 
lhc/«V/,  a  wheezy  sort  of  flute  ;  ajid  this  was  continued 
nntil  the  combatants,  no  longer  able  to  stand,  sank  ex- 
hausted to  the  floor  and  the  sword-dance  was  finished. 
The  Sutig-iMU,  or  dance  of  the  nuns,   was  executed  by 
Oli-Chin — Beautiful  Jade — and  KuM-Hoag: — Red.  Silk. 
Neither  the  jade  nor  the  silk  seemed  lo  be  very  great 
favorites,  and  the   jjanlomimc  which  distinguishes  the 
dance  seemed  incomprehensible  and  tiresome  even  lo 
the   natives,  as   it  certainly   was  to   the  foreigner,   and:^ 
ihoc  ladies  were  quickly  asked  to  step  down  and  out, 

Kttk-Ki — Happy  Autumn  Flower^and  Kuk'Hi — 1 
Happy  Crane — -proved  a  more  happy  combination  and 
caused  some  hilarity,  the  intention  being  to  Imitate  lhvhap> 
pincss  of  the  crane  in  seeking  shelter  under  the  protecting 
branches  of  an  autumn  flower.  The  dancing  of  these 
latter  was  proEonged  .xnd  tircMime,  bnt  fmally  gave  way 
to  a  grand  combination  dance  in  which  the  preceding 
artists  were  joined  by  Cha-  Whel — Happy  Color — Kum- 
fV/tu — Silken  Flower — -and  Kiuag-Oi — Happy  J.ide — -in 
which  they  all  distinguished  iheniselvc*,  judging  from 
the  uproarious  approval  of  the  native  element  As  for] 
mc,  I  inwardly  resolved  that  1  had  quite  enough  of 
Korean  dancing,  and  in  the  future  should  carefully  en- 
deavor to  avoid  a  sperlaclc  which  was  a  severe  lax  upon 
both   time  and  patience.  ■ 

The  day  w,is  far  spent  when  the  jar  and  screech  of 
music  was  hushed  and  the  entertainment  was  Anally 
concluded.  Musicians  and  Kisonj(  disappeared  ^uicklfr 
and,  amid  the  loud  cries  of  the  ever-boisterous  cotdie 
who  awaited  us  with  our  Sedan  chairs,  we  bade  adieu 
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lo  llie  hospitable  Mr.  Cluj,  Ui.itilcinji;  liim  wnnnly  forihc 
fiance  he  liail  .itTurilcd  us  of  the  inner  life  uf  a  Kureaii 

'  Tioblemun — to  whom  these  ffttcs  are  of  no  little  impor- 
lancc;  for  in  the  absence  of  all  Htcrarj-  or  menial  rc- 
■snurces  they  serve  as  liie  only  resort  lo  vary  the  anonot- 
«ny  of  an  existence  but  little  more,  elevated  thati  that 
■of  the  most  primitive  ptojilt'S. 

In  recognition  of  my  parting  salutation  Mr.  Cho  raised 
1ii»  cl3S|ic<l  hands  graceful!}  to  his  head,  after  the  man- 

'tier  of  the  coiintn',  and  iaid,  Pan-anyi  Kassio — Friend, 

\sfi  i"  ^tuce.^-Cf'sntitj'clitfin. 


Frencli  XisHiuii  in  Korea. 

The  mi&sionary  efforts  of  the  French  iu  Korea  com- 
inenced  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  have  been  car- 
ried on  under  ciri.-iim>ianccs  of  peril  and  difficnlly  with 
altcroic  perseverance  which  lias  seldom  been  equaled 
in  the  Mission  field.  The  country  is  rendered  difficult 
of  access,  both  by  its  external  features  and  the  jealousy 
and  eKchit>tvcncs!i  nf  iis  inhabitants.  Korea  is  a  penin- 
-«iila,  with  a  mouniainnus  district  on  its  eastern  aide. 
The  valleys  are  fertile,  and  yield  e^lensivc  crops  of  rice, 
■while  millet  and  niai^c  are  grown  in  ihe  mountains.  In 
the  moiuU  of  January  the  cold  is  often  intense,  so  that 
the  mi**ionarie5  found  the  wine  frozen  in  their  chalices, 
(Tigers  infest  the  mountains,  and  their  viriirns  among 
Ihc  population  arc  said  in  be  numcnnis.  The  coutilry 
has  frequently  been  depopulated  liy  di-^ease  and  famine. 
K.orea  was  conquered  by  the  Japanese  in  1592,  bin  the 
Koreans,  with  the  uid  of  the  Chinese,  expelled  thcni  in 
1597.  It  ifi  said  that  Japan  demanded  a  tribute  of  thirty 
human  skins.  In  1636  there  was  a  Chinese  invasion 
which  caused  great  low  of  life.  The  Japanese  continued 
to  occupy  Ihe  south-eastern  valleys,  and  secured  the 
benefits  of  Korean  tr-ide,  Tint  Korea  becime  tributary 
to  China,  and  sent  a  yearly  deputation  to  I'eting  to  pay 
liontage.  Having  no  army,  Korea  was  alternately  oj>- 
pressed  by  China  and  Japan.  1'hc  deputation  is  sent 
to  Peking  on  the  first  day  of  the  year,  to  obtain  the  cal- 
endar and  to  offer  the  usual  presents.  The  population 
is  reckoned  at  ten  millions, and  there  arc  eight  provinces. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  there  was  a  disputed  succes- 
sion 10  the  throne,  and  there  residti-d  two  political  par- 
tics — one  moderate,  the  other  violent  ;ind  implacable. 

Korea  has  been  remarkable  for  its  insulation  ;  it  has 
been  closed  against  all  foreign  influence  by  a  despotic 
gQvemmcnl,  whiih  ki-i-j>s  the  district  near  ihc  point  of 
connection  with  the  continent  in  a  desert  and  unculti- 
vated state.  The  western  coast  is  dangerous.  The 
capit.il  (Seoul)  is  described  as  a  town  of  considerable 
extent,  inclosed  within  high  and  ttiitk  walls,  very  popu- 
lous, and  badly  built.  There  are  a  few  wide  streets,  but 
the  rest  consist  of  winding  alleys  covered  with  filth. 
The  rooms  in  the  dwellings  are  seldom  more  than  nine 
feel  square.  The  Korean*  squat  cross-legged  on  the 
floor,  and  have  no  beds,  chairs,  or  tables.  They  have  a 
tiobiliiy  as  well  as  a  middle  class,  and  use  white  linen 
in  their  apparel.     Some  of  the  missionaries  leport  an 


abundance  of  fine  herds  of  oxen  and  goats  in  the  coun- 
try, and  rivers  full  of  fish,  while  the  mountains  arc  de- 
scribed as  rich  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  Dut  Ihe 
govcTninent  prohibited  the  working  of  the  mines  and 
cultivation  of  potatoes,  the  king  reherving  to  himself  the 
privilege  of  breeding  sheep  for  the  purpose  of  sacrificing 
to  his  anteslors. 

Tlic  first  missions  were  introduced  in  1631.  About 
that  d.ite  there  was  a  furtive  consignment  of  Chri.*tian 
books  mixed  with  European  curiosities  brought  into  the 
country.  But  the  nascent  Church  was  lost  sight  of,  and 
no  more  is  heard  ofit  till  1710.  Between  this  dale  and 
1836  the  Christian  community  was  tolerated  by  one  ol 
the  parties  in  the  state  and  persecuted  by  the  other  as 
often  as  it  came  into  power.  Numbers  fled  to  the 
numntains,  where  itiey  were  often  reduced  to  extreme 
want.  Jn  1790,  it  is  said,  not  a  vestige  of  the  previous 
Church  remained.  In  that  year  a  man  who  went  with 
the  Korean  embassy  to  Peking  conversed  with  some 
Christians  there  and  took  home  some  books.  In  1794 
this  Korean  had  gathered  a  congregation,  and  in  re* 
sponse  to  a  request  conveyed  by  the  neophyte  Francis 
Ly,  the  Chinese  priest,  Mr.  Trheou  was  sent  by  IJr. 
l>c  (Jouvca,  Uishopof  Peking,  to  instruct  them.  In  tSoi 
the  Korean  government  was  informetl  that  a  Chinese 
h.td  slipped  inin  the  country  and  was  pro)>.'igating  a  re- 
ligion  proscribed  in  China,  Tcheou  wai  cruelly  put  to 
death,  and  all  Christians  who  could  be  found  were 
martyred  or  exiled. 

Aboui  this  time  the  names  of  two  martyrs  are  re- 
corded :  Matthias  Tsoi,  who  introduced  the  first  Chinese 
priest  into  Korea,  and  Paul  Xi.  Others  suffered  in  the 
year*  1795,  179;,  and  179S.  Other  .accounts  give  iJtoi 
as  the  date  when  the  law  was  enacted  condemning  to 
death  those  who  adhered  to  their  faith,  and  commuting 
the  sentence  for  exile  in  the  case  of  those  who  renounced 
Christianity.  The  L.iw  was,  however,  not  enforced  in 
its  extreme  rigor  ;  but  confessort  of  the  faith  were  con- 
demned to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  apostates  were 
liberated.  Hut  the  Cliristians  were  exposed  lo  the  li- 
cense and  cruelty  of  the  soldiers,  who  destroyed  their 
cabins,  cither  burning  them  or  seizing  the  material!) 
and  selling  them.  .Many  Hcd  to  the  barren  mountams 
and  died  there  of  famine,  -At  one  time  the  first  minister 
of  the  kingdom  was  more  favorably  disposed,  and  tried 
to  mitig'ite  the  severity  of  the  pen-tl  laws;  but  the 
king's  son,  who  at  the  age  of  eighteen  was  declared 
sovereign  by  his  father,  made  his  first  public  act  an  edict 
against  the  Christian* :  some  were  put  lo  death,  and 
others  were  imprisoned.  He  died,  however,  four  years 
later,  and  then  the  first  minister  resumed  the  regency, 
and  refused  to  act  against  the  Christians,  In  11^34  a 
second  Chinese  priest  entered  Korea,  and  in  1H36  he 
was  followed  by  the  French  mis!>ionary  Monsignor  Mau- 
band.  It  is  said  that  he  found  as  many  as  four  ihoii^and 
Christians  on  hi*  arrival.  The  Christians  were  ask  rng  for 
missionaries — conveying  their  request  on  s,  cord  worn 
round  the  body  by  a  Korean  courier  to  escape  inquiries 
on  the  frontier  as  he  visited  China. 
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In  Dcccmlicr.  \'^%t,  Ur,  liiibcrt,  Hi!iho|)  of  ('j|tsia< 
was  sent  to  Korea  from  China  with  the  title  of  Vicar- 
ApoMolk  :  he  rcitlitd  the  i:3[)itul  after  a  perilous  jour- 
ney,  crossing  a  river  on  llic  ice,  with  much  )iardshi|i  on 
the  way.  He  visited  all  the  congrcgntions  in  Korea  und 
reiumed  at  the  end  of  May,  1S38.  He  was  born  at  Ai\, 
ill  Prcjvcnce,  and  w»s  Ment  out  ;i?i  a  inissionur)'  in  1830. 
He  reached  Sti-Tchucn  in  (835,  but,  being  delayed  by 
the  sickness  and  death  of  his  couriers,  he  did  not  ac- 
complish the  jo[irney  lo  Korea  till  December,  1837. 
He  was  put  to  death  with  two  uf  his  colleagues  in  Sep- 
tember, 1^39.  About  that  time  it  is  computed  that 
about  one  hundred  suffered  niarlyrdom.  Yet  the  num- 
ber of  Christians  had  been  more  than  doubled  since  the 
arrivaJ  of  M.  Mauband  tlirev  year*  before.  There  wa» 
a  general  persecution,  and  Nf.  Mauband  and  M.  C  hast  on 
iuffcrcd,  with  Bishop  Inibert.  Many  wf  the  Oirislians 
were  toilurcd  to  death  or  beheaded,  and  a  large  number 
were  imprisoned.  A  detailed  account  is  given  of  the 
martyrdom  of  the  native  priest  Francis  T*hoe«.  The 
neophytes,  if  discovered,  had  no  alicrnativv  but  chains 
or  apostasy.  Once  more  the  Korean  Church  seemed  to 
be  on  the  verge  of  extinction,  and  there  i*  a  blank  of 
nearly  three  ycarg  in  the  record. 

Dr.  Ferrcol  was  the  next  Vicar-Aptwtolic  of  Xorea. 
He  arrived  on  tfie  frontier  of  Kort-a  at  the  end  of  1840, 
and  wan  uiet  by  tidings  of  a  sanguinary  persecution.  In 
December,  1841,  ttro  Korean  pupils  brought  news  to 
China  of  the  sufFcring-t  and  miseries  of  their  desolate 
Chunrh,  which  had  been  deprived  of  its  pastors  by  the 
cruehy  of  its  enemies.  IJr.  I'erreo!  made  repeated  at- 
tempts to  reach  Korea,  but  was  repulsed.  He  at  one 
time  made  the  Tartar  town  of  Hung  Cliting  his  basis,  a« 
trade  was  carried  on  between  it  and  Korea.  .K  letter 
from  a  Korean  deacon,  Andrew  Kim  Hai  Kim,  about 
this  time  describes  the  perils  of  Korean  travel  in  winter  : 
the  snows  traversed  in  the  mountains,  the  tigers  and 
wolves  in  the  forests,  the  frozen  lakes,  and  the  wander- 
ing hordes  addicted  to  crime  and  robber)-.  This  deacon 
succeeded  in  reachin);  Shanghai ;  the  vessel  lost  its  rud- 
der, and  was  towed  by  a  Chinese  boat;  at  length  an 
English  ship  alTorded  him  protection.  Hr.  Ferrcol  or- 
dained him  to  the  priesthood.  In  March,  1845,  he 
reached  Seoul  after  a  pcriloui  journey  over  snows  five  or 
six  feel  in  dtplh,  and  after  suffering  much  from  cold 
and  hunger.  Here  he  was  in  imminent  peril  ihrotigh 
the  indiscretion  of  some  neophytes. 

In  the  same  year  IJr.  Ferrcol  crossed  the  Yellow  Sea 
in  a  Korean  bark,  and  with  great  diffirmlty  reached  the 
port  of  Kang  Kien  in,  situated  in  the  southern  province. 
His  landing  was  contrived  with  the  utmost  secrecy.  He 
was  conducted  by  the  native  Christians  to  their  dwell- 
ings—wretched  mud  huts — at  nightfall.  At  length  he 
reached  Seoul  on  December  37,  with  less  difficulty  than 
lie  apprehended,  but,  the  Christian  religion  being  pro- 
scribed by  the  government,  private  vittitalion  alone  was 
practicable  and  no  meetings  could  be  held.  There  was 
less  difficulty  in  the  provinces.  The  Korean  priest  An- 
drew Kim  WIS  put  to  death  in  i84<!,     He  was  arrested 


on  board  a  l>ark  for  lel'using  to  surrender  it  to  the  use 
of  a  mandarin.  As  he  passed  for  a  sanpan,  or  noble- 
man, he  claimed  exemption;  1ml  the  mandarin  ordered 
him  to  be  pinioned  and  beaten.  He  was  then  required 
to  renounce  his  religion,  which  he  practiced  contrary  ii> 
the  royal  commands.  He  remained  steadfast  and 
underwent  death.  The  persecution  deprived  the  Churih 
of  its  ablest  members  ;  yet  the  number  of  baptisms  re- 
ported was  larger  than  in  previous  years — 946  adults  and 
1.37S  infants. 

In  1S47  the  work  was  hindered  by  political  occur- 
rences of  a  serious  character.  The  roads  were  traversed 
by  police  and  spies,  and  the  missionaries  were  obliged 
to  secrete  themselves  and  remain  inactive.  Large  num- 
bers, however,  resorted  to  Father  Davehiy.  and  in  the 
■winter  journeys  were  undertaken  of  four,  six,  or  eight 
days  over  snow  and  ice.  In  ihc  close  of  the  year,  after 
many  had  suffered  courageously,  the  persecution  was 
stopped  and  the  refugees  reiitmed  to  their  homes,  but 
secrecy  was  necessary  for  the  practice  of  religious  riles. 
About  this  lime  Dr.  Ferrcol  was  joined  by  another 
French  priest,  M.  Maistre,  after  encountering  many 
perils,  roaming  about  the  impenetrable  frontier  in  many 
disguises,  making  the  attempt  from  Chinese  ports,  or 
front  the  dcserta  cf  Leao-tong,  seeking  in  vain  fur 
Korean  guides,  or  for  a  passage  in  a  Chinese  bark  or  »- 
French  ship.  .\t  last  he  was  landed  in  Korea  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Jesuit  Father  liclol,  who  exposed  his. 
life  lo  peril  on  behalf  of  .inother's  mission. 

.\t  one  lime  M.  Maisire  was  stojiped  in  a  small  trad- 
ing town  where  the  Koreans  resorted  for  the  exchange 
of  commodities.  The  house  in  which  he  lodged  was 
surrounded  by  four  Manchoo  officers;  he  was  arrested 
and  led  to  the  guard-house,  being  maltreated  by  the- 
mob  on  the  way.  Then,  after  examination  by  the  man- 
darin, he  was  liberated  and  conducted  hack  to  his  start* 
ing-point.  When  he  arrived  in  Korea,  it  was  by  a  most 
extraordinary  route.  Boats  were  twice  sent  out  to  meet 
him  without  success.  At  last  he  was  unexpectedly 
heard  of  on  the  Korean  coast  in  the  house  of  one  of  the 
neophytes.  In  the  same  year  there  is  a  record  of  a  long 
and  painful  expedition  on  the  north-west  coast  under- 
taken by  M.  Maistre  in  company  with  M.  jousou. 

There  is  also  mention  of  the  clandestine  introduction 
of  auolhcr  inissiuner  through  one  of  the  native  Chris- 
tians who  obtained  a  commission  from  the  French  con- 
sul at  Shanghai  to  visit  the  remains  of  a  wrc>cked  whaler. 
Various  stratagems  were  resorted  to,  and  M.  Maistre 
was  disguised  in  Korean  costume.  The  year  1853  wa». 
on  the  whole,  a  time  of  trantiuillity,  though  there  were 
local  troubles,  and  some  of  the  Christians  were  axresied 
and  maltreated.  But  the  Mission  was  again  deprived 
of  its  head  by  the  death  of  Monsignor  Ferrcol  on  Feb- 
ruary 3,  at  6  P.  M.  The  inlermcnt  was  delayed  to 
April  II,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  season. 

lie  was  succeeded  by  Monsignor  Hemeux,  who  was 
nominated  by  the  pope  Vicar-.\postolic  of  Korea,  in 
I>cccnibcr,  1854,  .'\ftcr  encountering  many  djfHculties 
he  entered  Seoul  disguised,   first   in   Chinese  costume. 
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and  then  in  a  Korean  mouTning  dress,  which  concealed 
his  features,  besides  covering  his  body.  He  left  Shiing- 
hai  in  January,  1856.  aod  was  dciaiticd  by  ice  and  con- 
iraiy  winds  in  Chinese  ports,  which  were  crowded  by 
Chinese  vessels,  amid  which  he  escaped  the  observation 
of  piratcfl.  For  two  morulis  he  *va«  ronlined  lo  his 
cabin,  but  on  March  14  ihcy  w'cii;)ied  anchor  in  a  (em- 
pcraturc  of  cxtrcnne  cold.  On  the  igth  they  were 
moored  in  from  of  a  large  Korean  village;  but  here 
ilicy  were  still  at  a  dUtant-c  of  fifty  Icigiics  from  llie 
nearest  Clmstian  Mission.  There  was  great  fear  that 
ihfv  would  be  balTlfd,  like  M.  Mai>itre,  in  the  aiiem[>t 
to  enter  Korea.  Diit  in  the  midst  of  their  jjcrplcKiiy,  on 
(jood  Friday,  a  boat  bore  down  upon  thcni,  and  signals 
were  exchanged.  Their  disembarking  w.is  delayed,  for 
fear  of  arousing  8UK))tcion.  Four  d.iys  were  spent  in  a 
Korean  boat  among  suine  small  islands,  and  surrounded 
by  fishing  vessels.  They  were  at  last  transferred  to  a 
canoe,  and,  landing,  proceeded  on  foot  to  the  city,  3|i- 
pro-iching  it  by  night  in  disgiiite.  Finding;  the  gates 
closed  till  sunrise,  they  rcalcd  at  the  house  of  a  Chris- 
tiao  outside  the  walls. 

At  this  time  the  (Christians  of  Korea  were  in  a  condi- 
tion of  neither  war  nor  peace.  The  government  were 
not  eager  to  interfere  with  ibcni,  not  wishing  to  give 
outrage  to  a  European  jiowcr  wliosv  vessels  were  seen 
from  time  lo  time  in  their  seas.  Bui  Christian  families 
were  aoraetinics  denounced  and  con»i^ned  to  {iriitun. 
These  arrests  were  found  a  serious  hiiideranoe  lo  prog- 
ress. Some  were  ready  to  give  up  all  for  the  faith,  but 
others  were  deterred.  In  general,  the  Korean  seemed 
to  be  more  ready  to  embrace  the  faith  than  the  China- 
man. There  were  *till  many  refugees  in  the  mountains, 
trj'ing  to  wrest  a  subsistence  fn^m  that  barren  region. 
Mon^ignor  Itcrneux  was  accompanied  by  M.  Pourthie 
and  two  other  missionen*.  He  had  been  previously 
sent  to  Ton g  King,  where  he  had  encountered  pcrsecu* 
tion.  being  impriAoned  by  the  King  of  Cochin  China, 
hut  the  French  commander  rescued  him.  He  w,is  .ifter- 
rird  scnl  to  Lcao  'long,  whence  the  authorities  of  the 
Church  transferred  him  lo  Korea. 

The  Korean  Church  during  1857  was  free  from  seri- 
ous persecution.  Two  Christians  were  condemned  to 
exile,  others  were  subjected  to  torture  but  restored  to 
their  families.  The  misiiiancrs  wcic  summoned  to  the 
capit-al  to  be  present  ait  the  consecration  of  Monicignor 
r>aveluy  as  Bishop  of  Arona  and  coadjutor  lo  Monsignor 
Bcmcux.  It  was  done;  in  strict  privacy  and  in  ibc  dark- 
ness of  the  night.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Abbe  l-'eron 
the  Mission  included  two  bishops,  four  foreign  mission- 
era,  and  one  Korean  priest,  Kvcn  the  persecuting 
party  was  constrained  to  adruil  the  progress  made  by 
the  MH^ion.  A  mandarin,  son  of  a  minister  of  stale, 
sent  presents,  and  asked  pcrraisston  to  visit  the  mission- 
arics.  The  true  God  had  his  worshipers  even  in 
palaces,  where  there  were  men  sworn  lo  exterminate  tlie 
new  Caith.  Yet  fresh  dangers  threatened  the  Church, 
The  queen  mother,  who  had  protected  Christianity, 
died,  and  their  enemies  were  gaining  appointments  in 


the  state.  A  request  was  made  for  a  strict  search  for 
the  Christians,  and  commissioners  wer^  Riiing  through 
the  kingdom,  receiving  lists  at  the  head  of  which  the 
missionaries  were  named,  and  whole  villages  were  de- 
nounced. 

The  year  1858  brought  new  troubles  lo  the  Korean 
Church.  Attempts  were  made  to  excite  persecution,  but 
they  ended  in  failure,  .nnd  a  just  retribuiion  overtoolc 
the  author  of  ihem.  The  jwirly  in  the  siaie  ihar  w.is 
hostile  toChristianily  was  active  and  virulent,  but  the  in- 
flucnce  of  the  more  tolerant  section  prevailed  fora  rime. 
.About  this  time  the  Church  mourned  the  loss  of  M, 
Maistre,  whose  last  illne^^s  wa«  brought  on  by  cold  and 
exposure  in  crossing  an  arm  of  the  sea,  his  feet  being  in 
the  mud  for  four  hours.  About  this  time  a  Kore.in,  whO' 
had  been  rescued  from  a  shipwreck  and  brought  to  Hong 
Kong,  and  there  instructed  and  baptised,  returned  to  his 
country  lo  undertake  missionary  work  in  hi:t  native  dis- 
trict. In  one  of  the  villages  in  M.  Daveluy's  district 
some  arrests  had  been  m.ide.  The  people  fled  in  terror 
to  the  mountains,  abandoning  their  houses  and  fields. 
Bat  all  at  once  the  prisoners  were  released.  The  fugi- 
tives returned.  One  of  their  accusers  was  g.aroiicd.  im- 
]>risoned.  and  beaten  unmercifully.  Further  pobtical 
troubles  followed.  The  (juccn  mother  got  the  power 
into  her  hands,  and  was  found  to  have  plotted  the  death 
of  the  king  and  the  destruction  of  the  capital.  A  man- 
darin was  compelled  to  take  poison.  The  appearance 
of  a  comet  caused  consternntion,  and  n  war  was  sup- 
posed lo  be  immincnl. 

.^nolhe^  account,  however,  says  ih.it  the  line  of  con- 
duct secretly  traced  out  for  the  mandarins  by  the  gov- 
ernment was  leading  in  the  direction  of  liberty  for  the 
mi.'isioners.  There  were  signs  of  a  more  favorable 
disposition,  in  the  release  of  prisoners  and  the  staying  of 
vexatious  proceedings.  The  prevailing  opiniorj  was, 
nevertheless,  that  before  the  propagation  of  Christianity* 
could  be  relieved  of  all  fetters  it  would  have  to  ]>as» 
through  a  Kangiiinary  jierxecution. 

Monsignur  Daveluy's  state  of  health  precluding  him' 
from  more  active  exertions,  he  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  two  important  works  for  the  instruction  of  the  Chris- 
nans. 

After  a  short  interval  of  coiiipara.livc"iraiifpiillily  the* 
slorm  burst  afresh  upon  them  at  the  close  of  1859.  The* 
mandarin  at  the  head  of  the  general  police  treated  the 
Christians  with  extreme  rigor.  He  was  in  want  of 
money.  Hence  he  sought  lo  fill  his  coffers  with  the 
spoils  of  the  Christians.  The  royal  city  and  the  whole- 
province  was  attacked.  Every-whcre  ihey  were  arrcited 
and  imprisoned,  their  houses  were  pillaged,  and  villages^ 
burnt.  Who3e  families  died  of  cold  and  hunger,  having* 
no  money  or  rice  left.  It  was  a  winter  of  great  misery. 
For  eight  days  Munsignor  Berncux  was  wandering  in 
search  of  shelter.  He  met  many  of  the  fugitives — poor 
women  pursuing  their  way  through  deep  snow,  mothers 
lending  or  carrying  their  children.  But  the  effect  was 
that  general  indignation  was  aroused  against  the  prefect 
of  police.     His  victims  crowded   the  pri.>tans,  but    the- 
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inugistrates  declined  to  paM  scntfrnce  upon  thcin.  'ri>i: 
prefect,  in  his  tnibarrassmcnt,  gave  orders  w  leave  the 
people  untnulesicd,  and  lo  search  for  the  European  itiis- 
sioners.  None  of  ihcm,  however,  fell  into  his  power, 
Hft  was  shortly'  replaced  by  a  man  of  a  dilTerent  dispo- 
sition, and  the  prisoners  who  8un'iv«d  the  moltreatmeni 
were  restored  to  liberty. 

Thus  this  jtcTscctition  ended  In  a  iritiinph  for  the  nils- 
sioners.  Uoth  in  Korea  and  C.hina  the  persecutors  are 
checked  hy  a  drcid  of  ihc  F.uropfan  powers.  Newj 
came  of  vitturies  of  the  English  and  French  over  the 
Chinese.  This  caused  a  panic  nmong  the  Koreans. 
Some  lied  to  the  mountains,  uihers  implored  the  nro- 
phyies  to  proleci  them  in  limc  of  d.iiigvr. 

In  1854)— tS6o  Kuiea  was  ravaged  hy  cholera,  and  a 
terrible  famine  followed  in  t8(3i.  The  most  powerful 
men  in  the  country  got  a  monopoly  of  the  rice  and  raised 
the  price,  so  that  the  poor  roiild  not  olitain  necessary 
food.  The  king  shut  himself  up  inihe  palace,  and  spent 
l)i«  time  in  drinking  and  g.iinbting.  In  t86i  ihentimheT 
of  Christians  was  reckoned  at  t8.ooo.  There  were  750 
adult  baptisms,  and  from  Soo  to  1,000  baptisms  of  dying 
•children  reported  during  the  year. 

Of  the  terrible  persecution  of  1866  a  few  brief  notes 
arc  given  by  Ross  {^HUli/iy  of  Kvrea,  p.  29^}  und  Oppcrt 
{forhsi/iffit  Land,  p.  321).  The  former  stales  th-tt  "  The 
Korean  king  died  in  1864 ;  and  in  the  end  oi  1S65  Rus- 
sian sliips  were  in  harbor  in  the  north-east  of  Korea 
Ost:in}(  for  a  treaty  of  commerce,  Monsignor  Berneiix 
was  asked  by  the  Kore.in  government  to  pet  the  Rus- 
sians put  otT.  He  declined,  ihoutjh  in  case  of  success 
lie  was  promised  perfect  religious  tolvraltun,  boon  after 
this  he  wa*  seired,  tortwr.?d,  and  put  lo  de.ilh  with  cipht 
■others;  in  all,  two  bishops  and  seven  niissioncrs  were 
executed.  They  were  probably  suspected  of  being  sc- 
■crel  agents  of  soijic  foreign  power  having  designs  on  Ko- 
rean land  and  freedom.  M.  de  Hellonel,  the  French 
Minister  in  Peking,  in  anger  at  the  murder  of  his  coiinlry- 
men,  declared  the  Korean  king  dethroned.  He  ordered 
up  the  French  f^piadion  under  Admiral  lie  Roze,  who. 
•with  seven  nicn-of-war,  seized  the  island  of  (iangwha  ; 
tut  on  October  26,  i86i,  hcwasrepuLsed  from  an  attemirl 
on  the  river  toward  Seoul,  and  the  Koreans  exulted  in 
iriumjih.  M.  liellonct  was  subsc<jirently  rer,illed  for  his 
})asty  conduct.  A  similar  attent|)t  was  made  ubuut  the 
■eame  time  by  .in  .■Vmeriean  squadron,  but  ineffectually. 
According  to  M.  Oppert,  the  nine  missionaries,  includ- 
ing Monsignor  Bcrncux  and  Monsignor  Uavcluy,  were 
beheaded,  and  between  ten  thousand  and  twelve  thou- 
sand were  massacred  by  order  of  the  regent.  This  was 
after  the  failure  of  the  French  expedition. 

The  annals  of  the  French  Mission  in  Korea  have  been 
■well  said  lo  be  written  in  blood.  The  work  has,  how- 
ever,  revived  of  late  years,  and  there  is  a  record  as  late 
as  February,  1890,  of  ihc  decease  of  Monsignor  BUnc  at 
Seoul  in  his  46th  year.  He  was  buried  on  Fcbru-iry  i\, 
Soci.ll  and  political  life  in  Korea  cannot  fail  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  remarkable  and  rapid  movements  in  its 
near  neighbor,  Japati.  and  its  commercial  relations  with 


n  country  which  has  made  such  strides  in  civilization 
must  brirg  it  into  intercourse  with  the  outer  world,  and 
brL-ak  down  its  barriers  of  insu]aItoD.^CAwfM  Workt 
Miiiifiti  Life, 

i*— ^»  m 


Some  Kxpi^rlfiiceri  in  Korea. 

BV  RKV.  H.  G.  APPKHZ-KLl-Sk. 

The  missionary  has  his  oases  in  his  Saharrs.  Notnll' 
his  converts  turn  out  saints,  nor  are  all  his  men  hire* 
lings — those  who  care  only  for  the  loaves  and  Ashes. 
There  arc  good,  bad,  and  inditfcrenl  among  his  followers. 
Uefare  coming  to  the  mission  tield  1  had  the  impresi.ion 
that  converted  hc;ilhcn  were  better  th.in  converted  sin- 
ners at  home — felt  more  grateful  to  Clod  for  sanng  them 
from  heathenism,  ll  is  nothing  of  Ihc  kind.  A  sinner 
is  a  sinner,  whether  in  heathen  or  Christian  lands,  and 
he  knows  it,  and,  as  far  a^  I  can  sec,  the  converted 
Korean  feels  and  -lels  the  same  as  the  converted 
.American.  ^_ 

My  neighbor's  servant  saluted  me  last  Sunday  ci't^^ 
ning  with  the  usual  greeting,  "  Are  you  going  some- 
where?" You  are  not  expected  10  answer  other  than, 
"Yes;  I  am  going  somewhere;"  but  I  said.  "I  am  going 
lupray;  have  you  prayed  to-day.*"  He  said  he  had  nut, 
and  being  asked  if  he  thought  he  oughf  rot  to  pray,  he 
admitted  the  obligation,  and  said,  evasively,  "I  will  pray 
iometimc."  "  Will  yoii  pray  after  you  are  dead  ? "'  He 
promptly  said  no.  "  Well,  then,  will  the  prayers  of 
your  family  do  you  any  good  after  you  are  dead?" 
"No;  that  won't  do  any  good."  I  urged  home  the 
question  again,  when  are  you  going  to  pray  ?  By  this 
time  a  few  other  servants  heard  the  conversation  and 
were  anxious  to  hear  hi^  answer.  At  last  he  said,  "I 
will  pray  next  year,"  with  on  air  of  indifference  and  a 
desire  to  dismiss  the  subject.  Notice  what  this  man  ad- 
mitted :  his  duly  to  pr.iy  and  recognition  that  after  de.ith 
it  would  be  loo  late.  He  did,  is  doing,  what  every  sin- 
ner in  Christian  lands  is  doing:  procrastinating;  waiting 
for  some  more  convenient  time. 

r  had  a   Korean  tell  nie  once  that  he  was  thinking  of 
becoming  u  Christian   after  he  had  made  a  little  more, 
money.      Is  not  this  a    standing   excuse  with  sinner 
cvery-whcrc?     .\nothcr  told  me  he  would  like  to  sec 
real  Christian  among  his  own   people.     He  has  studied 
the  word,  but  wanted  lo  see  Christianity  lived.     This 
was  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  it  is  due  him  to  say  that 
he  has  seen  the  kind  of  man  he  wanted.     He  aUo  told 
rtie  that  he  was  making  some  progress  toward  .accepting 
Christianity,  but  -is  yet  he  has  loo  many  doubts.     He-  is 
a  most  faithful  attendant  at  church  and  prayer  service 

One  of  our  Christians  came  lo  mc  the  other  da| 
recommending  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of  propc 
which  he  thought  .idmir.ibly  siiu.-ited  for  evangelici 
purposes.  Of  course  I  could  not  give  him  any  cncour- 
agemcnt.  He  mentioned  it  once  or  twice  again,  and 
then  said,  "  If  I  had  money  I  don't  know  whether  il 
would  think  as  I  do  now,  Itut  now,  as  I  don't  have  any 
money,  I  think  it  would  be  most  desirable  lo  make  tliis 
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purchase,  ■  He  certainly  »-;»s  guarded  enoiigli  in  wliat 
he  might  do  had  he  ilic  means.  The  brother,  how-evcr, 
has  literally  left  all,  and  i<(  now  cng3ge<l  in  sellint;  boolctt 
and  doing  a  ^tk-^A  d«al  of  ie.d  hard  evangelistic  work, 
xaA  all  without  pay. 

Korea  has  been  paying  tribute  to  China  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sevenleenili  century,  on  which  account 
jomc  say  Korea  is  not  %  sovereign  nation.  To  which 
others  answer  that  as  England  is  paying  tribulc  to  China 
for  Biimia  England  has  losl  her  sovereignty,  Both 
nations  are  paying  tribute  to  the  same  great  country. 
Bui  this  is  not  the  object  of  this  article.  The  Korean 
embassy  goes  to  China  overUnd.  Merchants,  advent- 
urers, and  others  frfquenily  accompany  tlie  enibassadur. 
Sometimes  they  do  welt  and  sometimes  they  fail  in  their 
undertaking.  Some  of  th»c  men  came  into  contact 
■with  the  missionaries  in  China,  accepted  Christian 
Iwoks,  were  concerted,  and  bruiighl  the  Gospel  10  ihcir 
own  people. 

One  of  these  men,  whom  I  know  penonally,  a 
preacher  now  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  here  in  Seoul, 
tells  an  interesting  storj-  about  himself.  He  had  been 
for  some  time  with  a.  missionary  in  China  studying  the 
won].  .-Vt  last  the  mii^siunaTy  and  his  wife  look  this 
brother  into  their  room,  prayed  with  him,  and  then 
commissioned  him  lo  lake  the  GoHpel  to  hiii  own  peo- 
ple. Loaded  down  with  Christian  hooka  this  pioneer 
sianed  for  the  Hermit  Nation.  His  load  was  heavy, 
the  road  long,  and  foot-sore  he  sat  down  l)y  the  road- 
side when  two  Koreans  overtook  him.  "  Have  you 
any  prohibited  goods  in  your  load  ?  "  He  said,  "  No." 
Seeing  the  books  tlicy  both  cried  out,  "  Catholic  works 
— Catholic  works."  "  No  ;  these  arc  not  (Catholic  hooks. 
1>ut  works  leaching  about  the  religion  of  the  Lord  Jei^us 
Christ."  They  traveled  together  tor  some  time,  nearing 
Korea.  Suddenly  ihcy  heard  the  cry  of  the  soldiers 
who  always  run  ahead  when  an  offici.il  goes  out  in  stale. 
The  >[agiatrate  of  Aichtu  was  coming.  The  comrades 
suggested  hinnmningaway,  lcavin)c  the  books  with  them, 
and  getting  back  to  Korea  secretly  and  in  disguise.  To 
be  foimd  smuggling;  Christian  book;;  into  the  country 
might  be  punished  with  death.  He  refused  to  run  or  to 
cooceal  his  books.  The  magistrate  came  to  the  vil* 
Iflge.  The  runners  saw  our  brother's  package,  opened 
it,  and  seeing  the  books  reported  him.  He  was  brought 
before  the  magistrate,  confessed  he  h.id  Christian  books, 
was  Severely  reprimanded,  and  his  hooks  the  n^agisirate 
took.  The  oflicial  knew  this  ChriKiian,  and  ciuiioning 
his  attendants  not  to  ri;pon  this  seizure  of  prohibited 
goods  dismissed  the  man. 

Books  might  be  taken  from  him,  but  not  a  loyal  heart. 
He  returned  lo  his  native  land  empiy-haiidcd.  His 
home  ^as  then  in  Aichiu,  Some  days  after  his  return 
there  called  on  him  a  man  in  citizen's  clothing,  and 
t>egan  lo  draw  from  his  long  coat-sleeves  and  pile  on  the 
6oor  the  very  books  taken  from  liim  on  his  way  lo  Korea. 
The  bearer  of  Ihem  was  no  other  than  Ihe  magistrate 
himself.  Wicn  the  brother  told  this  story  here  in  Seoul 
he  was  preaching  from  the  text  "  Be  strong  in  ihe  Lord." 


Having  told  his  experience  he  told  his  cnngrc^ation  that 
if  he  had  run  away  he  would  not  only  have  been  disloyal 
to  his  Master,  but  would  h:iv«  lost  his  books  in  the 
bargain.     "  Therefore,  be  strung  in  the  Lord," 
SiiOt'i.,  May  at,  1890. 


Prt^viitalion  oT  Aiiti-Opiniii  McoiorlalK  and 
.ittltiide  of  the  Cliiiie!^^  (ioTHi'iiment  011  the 
Siiljcct. 

BV     RCV.    W.    F..     RnlllllKS. 

The  world  has  heard  Ihe  a/Tecting  story  of  the  de- 
termined and  implacable  opposition  to  the  opium  curse 
of  the*  Chinese  imperial  authorities  half  a  century  ago ; 
how  the  old  Emperor  Tan-kwang.  after  hurj-ing  three 
sons  who  had  died  its  victims,  made  such  a  desperate 
effort  to  siippre«it  the  import  as  to  incur  a  bloody  war 
with  loss  uf  territory  and  the  payment  of  vast  indemni- 
tics,  and  yet  refused  to  legalise  the  Iratfic  in  these  noble 
and  patriotic  words : 

"  It  is  true  that  I  cannot  prevent  the  introduction  of 
the  flowing  poison,  but  nothing  will  induce  tne  to  derive 
a  revenue  from  the  vice  and  misery  of  my  people." 

]t  is  well  known,  too,  how  twenty  years  later  this  con- 
sistent opposition  entailed  another  war,  and  how  the 
fourth  son  and  successor,  Hicn-fang,  with  his  palace 
looted  and  destroyed  by  the  "  civilised  "  enemy,  finally 
agreed  to  the  legalization  of  the  traffic  with  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  nominal  duty.  It  m.iy  be  known  also  that 
four  years  ago,  after  long  delay  and  haggling,  .in  agree- 
ment was  come  to  which  it  was  Thought  would  be  n 
final  settlement  of  the  question,  though  as  a  matter  of 
fai:t  it  was  open  to  revision  after  a  period  of  five  years. 
Rut  nothing  is  .lettled  till  it  is  settled  rightly,  and  the 
opium  ghost  will  not  down  till  it  is  put  down  by  the 
suppression  of  the  use  of  the  drug  altogether. 

The  time  for  the  possible  revision  of  the  agreement 
having  nearly  arrived,  it  seemed  good  to  the  editors  of 
the  Jiiittner  t>/  Asia,  at  Hombay,  to  propose  a  memorial 
from  the  Christians  of  India  to  the  Chinese  govern' 
meni,  encouraging  them  in  their  continued  opposition  10 
the  iniquity,  and  reminding  them  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  is  not  indifferent  to  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  China, 
and  is  not  willing  to  concede  that  Indiaisso  dependent 
that  it  can  be  .'taved  from  bankruptcy  only  by  the 
plunder  and  ruin  uf  its  Chinese  neighbor.  The  pro- 
posal  was  heartily  seconded  by  missionaries  and  others, 
and  with  little  effort  ten  thous;md  three  hundred  and 
forty-five  signatures  in  many  languages  (extending  one 
hundred  yards),  including  a  few  names  spontaneously 
sent  from  England,  America,  and  Australia,  were  oh* 
tained  to  the  following  jietition: 

"  Wc,  the  undersigned  ministers  and  members  of  the 
Christian  chnrehes,  desire  to  record  our  sorrow  at  Ihe 
moral  and  physical  havoc  which  has  been  wrought  among 
the  people  of  China  in  consequence  of  the  opium  policy 
of  the  British  govcrnmcnl — a  policy  which  hat  been 
totally  at  variance  wiih  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion.     ^V'c  respectfully  express  our  deep  siTnoatl^i 
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;with  the  supreme   authorilies  of  China  in  Iheir  desire 

'to  s-T-vf  their  nation  from  the  nirse  of  the  opium  habit, 
and,  in  ordtr  i«  further  bo  wise  and  Uuda1)Ic  an  object, 
we  would  emphasiic  the  importance  of  acting  upon  the 
opporiunitj'  presented  in  the  year  1890,  under  the  ad- 
ditional article  of  the  Chcfoo  Agreement  (ratified  May 
6,  1S86),  to  tcnninate  that  article  and  to  secure  the  exe- 
cution of  a  new  treaty  repealing  tlie  Tien-isin  treaty,  as 
far  as  relates  to  opium,  and  also  enacting  llic  prohibi- 
tion of  the  1e}i:ali/xd  importation  of  opium  into  China.*' 
The  Scoiish  Anti-Opium  Soeiety,  hearing;  of  the 
movement,  sent  unsolicited  a  similar  memorial,  signed 
by  between  six  and  seven  thousand  Christian  workers  in 
Scotland — all  gotten  up  in  a  verj-  brief  period  of  time  ; 
showing  what  might  be  done  in  l^hristian  countries  by 
extending  the  time  and  cfTbrt  and  duly  informing  and 
encouraging  the  people. 

The  deputation  intrusted  with  the  presenting  of 
these  memorials  to  the  Chinese  government,  Mr.  A.  S. 
Dyer  and  myself,  are  happy  to  be  able  to  report  a  very 
gratifying  reception  in  Chin.i.  'Ihe  official  through 
whom  the  mcniorJ,ils  were  presented  was  thai  greatest 
statesman   of  China,    if  not    of    tlie    world,    I.i    Hung- 

Ichang.  Viceroy  of  the  metropolitan  province  of  Chi-li, 
and  <irand  Secretary  to  the  Chinese  govenimcnt.  He 
was  a  most  appropriate  person  to  receive  them,  not  only 
on  aecount  of  his  enlightened  and  libet^l  views,  butalso 
because  of  hiR  outspoken  opposition  to  the  opium  in- 
iquity, he  having  declared  as  late  as  the  year  18R1 
that  the  legalization  of  the  trafjic  was  "not  from 
choice,  but  because  China  submitted  to  the  adverse  dc- 

icision  of  arms,"  at  the  same  lime  going  so  far  as  to 
make  prupunals  to  the  Indian  grjvernmeiiL  lu  lecuup 
them  for  a  time  (or  their  lo*s  of  rcveniie  if  they  would 
abolish  the  exportation  of  the  drug  to  China,  fortu- 
nately his  exasperation  at  America  on  account  of  the 
Exclusion  Act  had  largely  abated,  so  that  there  was  no 

[objection  on  that  ground,  especially  when  he  knew  I 

[had  Wen  a  resident  in  India  for  eighteen  years. 

The  day  appointed  for  our  reception  was  the  sist  of 
last  month,  he  having  but  just  returned  from  accom- 
panying the  emperor  on  his  annual   visit  to  worship  at 

[the  Eastern  Tombs.  Havinghad  communicated  to  him 
beforehand  copie*  of  the  text  of  the  memorials  and  a 
rather    lengthy   explaiiaiory   statement  he    understood 

I  quite  welt  the  object  of  our  mission,  and  [his  no  doubt 
accounts  largely  for  the  cordiality  with  which  he  re- 
ceived us.  He  graciously  accepted  the  memorials  and 
scanned  the  hundreds  of  names  with  evident  jileasure, 
promising  to  present  thcin  and  our  :ttateinenl  to  the 
central  government  with  his  own  recommendation  that 
they  should  have  a  most  favorable  consideration.  The 
unmeasured  terms  in  which  he  condemned  the  ttse  of 
the  poison  showed  that  he  appreciates  the  evils  caused 
by  it  and  sincerely  wishes  its  entire  suppression,  which, 
he  said,  is  the  case  with  the  other  members  of  the 
government.  He  said  it  was  useless  to  try  to  put  down 
the  native  growth  till  the  foreign  imports  were  pro- 
hiliiicd,  when  there  would  be   hope  of  success.     But 


running  through  the  whole  interview  w.iit  a  note  of  iad-* 
ness  which  found  expression  in  the  rjuesiion  :  Will  not 
the  demand  for  a  prohibition  treaty  with  (^reat  Britsioi 
bring  on  another  war — a  third  opium  war? 

This  ijuestion,  loo,  ijiiite  agrees  with  other  expres- 
sions from  Chinese  statesmen,  especially  with  the  last 
utterances  of  Marquis  Tseng,  the  late  minister  to  the 
Court  of  St,  James,  and  member  of  thcTsung-li  Vamen, 
or  Board  of  Toreign  .Affairs,  Four  days  previous  to  his 
death  wc  had  an  appointment  for  an  interview  with  him 
at  Peking,  snd  though  at  the  time  appointed  he  was  totx 
ill  to  see  us,  yet  he  had  shown  evident  sympathy  with, 
our  mission  and  had  given  expression  to  language 
which  should  sink  deep  into  the  hearts  of  all  lovers  af 
liberty  and  fair  dealing,  to  say  nothing  of  Chiistianr 
principles — "  li'tr arc  uift /rer  ;  we  cannot  lake  tdie  first 
step." 

Though  these  statesmeni  have  been  assured  Blmt  public 
sentiment  would  not  toltrute  another  similar  war,  yet 
they  have  seen  so  mucb  «f  t^e  duplicity  of  foreigners 
that  they  cannot  tell  what  prctexr  they  may  use  to  carry 
out  their  designs,  as  ihcy  did  in  the  last  opium  war. 
While  looking  at  the  Taku  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Pciho.  and  remembering  the  part  taken  in  stonning  those 
forts  thirty  years  ago  by  the  representative  of  a  neutral 
govcmmenl.  I'ommodorc  Talnail  of  the  United  States, 
it  has  been  not  a  little  difiicuU  to  me  to  reconcile  that 
action  with  the  insertion  of  the  Golden  Rule  in  the  treaty 
consei^ucnt  thereto — an  example  followed  by  the  not 
more  consistent  British  government. 

But  let  us  now  prove  that  it  is  possible  and  practicable 
for  nations  as  for  individuaU  to  do  as  they  would  be 
done  by,  by  helping  with  all  our  might  to  remove  ob- 
stacles and  stumbling  blocks  from  this  unfortunate  land, 
and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  our  Lord  and  bis  blessed 
Cospel.     Pray  for  China. 

Shanghai,  May  6,  1890. 

1'.  S. — No  foreigner  as  yet  having  had  an  audience 
with  the  present  emperor  we  did  not  attempt  to  see 
him;  but  we  got  a  communication  to  his  father,  the 
Seventh  Prince,  which  has  called  forth  expressions  of 
great  interest  and  a  desire  for  more  information  on  the 
subject.  .\s  he  and  Viceroy  I.j  arc  next  to  the  em- 
peror, we  may  expect  that  every  thing  will  be  done  that 
can  be  in  the  matter. 


Thp  <itj'  of  (^arthn^piia  and  Yallej'  of  Xagdaleii& 
ill  Coliiuibia. 

BV    HON.    N.    K.    «;RATES, 

Carthagena  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  South 
America,  and  for  a  long  time  was  the  most  important 
commercial  city  in  Colombia.  It  is  the  capital  of  the 
State  of  Bolivar,  in  Colombia. 

It  has  been  a  large  city,  but  now  has  a  population  of 
about  ten  thousand,  n<^arly  all  natives. 

It  is  located  on  the  Magdalena  River  near  its  mouth, 
on  the  Caribbean  Sea.     It  is  all  sand  on  tlic  shore,  and 
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the  rivtr  is  full  of  sand-bars.  The  air  is  very  dry,  and 
the  location  js  healthy  bui  hot. 

The  fortifications  are  on  an  immense  scale,  surpassing 
any  thing  of  the  kind  on  the  ct^ntincnt.  The  fortiEica- 
lions  were  the  work  of  many  years;  ihey  were  com- 
pleted in  the  year  171;. 

The  walls  are  very  nias^iivc,  and  so  broad  when  com- 
pleted that  forty  horses  could  go  abreast  on  the  top. 
The  walls  remain  nearly  prrfect  at  the  present  time, 
having  been  cDnslriieicd  in  the  very  best  maniiei,  and 
are  said  to  have  cost  more  than  twenty  luilltons  of  doU 
lars.  Thousand*  of  the  natives  were  made  to  toil  on 
these  vast  walls  for  many  years.  The  work  was  so  well 
done  that  it  looks  as  substantial  ns  ever. 

There  were  several  siibterrane.in  passaj;o3  leading  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountains.  When  gold  and  silver  were 
brought  from  ihc  mountains  it  could  be  taken  into  the 
city  through  these  great  tunnels. 

These  underground  jiassages  have  not  been  in  use 
for  many  years  and  arc  broken  and  obstructed.  The 
mountains  and  hills  formerly  produced  many  millions  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  it  passed  through  this  city  on  its 
iray  to  the  great  market  of  Ilie  world;  .nnd  here  came 
the  notorious  pirates  and  rubbers  to  plunder  the  wealth 
thai  is  centered  here.  Before  the  fortifications  were 
elected  the  city  was  plundered  time  and  time  again. 

These  productive  mines  were  worked  under  the  di- 
rection  of  the  State,  and  one  liflh  w^nt  to  the  king,  the 
church  had  a  fifth,  and  the  miners  and  managers  had 
the  balance. 

For  more  than  two  centuries  several  millions  ofdul- 
lar*  reached  the  king  every  year,  showing  that  the  profits 
of  the  miners  were  immense. 

When  this  city  was  in  its  glory,  and  a  great  commer- 
cial metropolis,  many  of  the  palaces,  churches,  and 
caihedraU  were  erected,  of  stone,  which  were  very  tnag- 
rificcnt.  Most  of  the^*  solid  buildings  are  vacant  now. 
The  peat  cathedral  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
(omplete  of  any  on  the  conlintnt.  It  has  been  an  ob- 
jccE  of  interest  as  well  as  admiration.  The  pulpil  is 
tcry  unlcjue.  It  is  of  marble,  exquisitely  worked  and 
carved,  and  is  said  to  be  finer  than  any  other  in  the 
world.  More  than  two  hundred  years  ago  the  pope  had 
this  pulpit  constructed  for  this  calhtdral.  It  was  carved 
by  the  finest  artists  in  Rome,  and  was  a  gem  of  beauty 
when  it  was  completed.  There  was  a  series  of  services 
over  it  and  then  ii  was  shi])pcd.  There  arc  many  ex- 
travagant storie*  told  of  the  pulpit  being  takers  by 
pirates,  and  how  tt  floated  when  thrown  into  the  sea,  and 
how  it  found  its  way  to  this  shore  and  then  to  the  city 
and  cathedral. 

Cartha|;cna  was  the  seal  of  the  Inquisition,  and  many 
frightful  stories  are  told  of  those  limes.  The  Inquisition 
building  is  pointed  out  where  many  heretics  were  tor- 
tured and  burred.  It  has  now  lost  all  its  terror,  for  no 
one  is  now  confined  or  tortured  within  its  walls. 

.\flcr  the  overthrow  of  the  church  it  remained  vac;int 
for  noiny  years,  and  was  converted  into  a  tobacco  fac- 
lorv. 


'I'here  were  underground  passages  from  (his  ancient 
Inquisition  building  to  the  old  fortress  on  the  hills, 
through  which  the  unfortunate  victims  were  conducted 
to  nicci  their  fate.  This  ancient  tunnel  is  now  dilapi- 
dated, and  probably  will  never  be  open  again.  In  the 
great  cathedral,  and  near  Ihis  wonderful  pulpit  of  marble, 
there  is  an  ancient  saint  in  a  preserved  condition. 
Some  hundred  of  years  ago  he  did  some  good  deeds, 
which  made  him  very  dear  to  the  people  of  this  ancient 
city.  The  pope  gave  permission  to  put  the  txidy  in  a 
glass  case  and  place  it  in  this  cathedral,  and  now  for  a 
small  fee  you  may  see  the  distinguished  Kaini.  It  is  a 
view  you  will  never  wish  to  rcpcat. 

Thc  decline  of  Carthagcna  has  been  gradual  for  nearly 
a  century  until  quite  recently.  The  commerce  of  the 
country  has  greatly  incrc.ifted.  When  all  the  aneites 
leading  to  the  city  were  obstructed,  and  the  shipping 
coming  lo  this  coast  sought  anchorage  at  Barraquilla, 
tliat  city  became  an  important  place  of  tiventy-five 
thousand  people,  and  is  now  growing  rapidly.  The 
custom-house  is  now  at  JMrraquilla,  and  it  lias  become 
the  head-quarters  of  the  river  steamers,  and  is  the  most 
modern  city  of  Colombia,  having  some  ^x^t:  houses  and 
a  lai^c  foreign  colony.  It  was  the  head-quarters  of  the 
insurrectionary  party.  It  is  the  important  outlet  from 
the  interior.  It  receives  the  wealth  of  the  great  valley 
of  the  Magdalcna,  which  extends  from  the  sea  far 
away  into  the  interior.  The  v.alley  is  wonderfully 
productive,  having  resources  almost  without  limit.  This 
valley  is  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  broad,  but 
narrows  up  near  the  e^pialur. 

The  head  of  navigation  on  the  river  is  at  Kouda,  nearly 
eight  hundred  miles  from  the  sea  as  the  river  runs. 
The  steamers  on  the  rivers  arc  mostly  runon  thccipitat 
of  persons  of  the  United  Slates,  and  are  very  profitable. 

This  great  valley  has  dense  groves  of  palms  and  cot- 
ton-wood. Is  alive  with  birds  of  gay  plumage,  and  a 
multitude  of  flowers  perfume  the  air.  This  valley 
was  the  home  of  the  ancient  Chibchos,  a  celebrated 
tribe  of  Indi.ins.  They  were  very  powerful,  and  had 
tlu'ir  capital  near  the  present  capital  of  the  country. 

The  religion  of  this  great  tribe  imposed  no  revolting 
human  sacrifice.  Their  great  god  was  a  deity  of  mercy. 
They  had  a  god  of  .igricullurc.  Their  god  of  science 
was  represented  by  earthen  images  and  utensils.  They 
had  a  god  of  evil  which  they  did  not  profess  to  worship, 
but  they  propitiated  him,  hoping  to  escape  his  M-ralh. 
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Bfinkviilescf..— It  i).  a  «ad  truth  that  there  arc  not  a  fcuf 
[irofessiiig  Clinsluiis  in  our  churches  who  have  utterly  bock 
slidiLeii  because  of  their  siingititss.     They  have  a  name 
live.  I)ui  arc  dead,  and  their  spiritual  cpiiapli  should  be  "  Died 
of  Stinginess." 

In  the  absence  of  bcne\xilence  tlierr  can  be  no  frc*liiie«  or 
spontaneity  in  C)>nsi>;tii  ex(>erience:  no  mote  ih.in  there  can  \\rr 
in  the  atw^nce  o(  f.iith,  liope.  or  love.  When  a  seltish  pro 
fessing  ChrLsiian  spe.iks  in  tlie  class- nieetii>g  or  the  love-ftast, 
or  attempts  to  pfjy.  the  tffori  reminils  us  of  an  attempt  to 
pump  water  out  of  a  drj-  well,  The  machinery  for  pumping  is 
all  there,  hut  there  is  no  water  in  ihe  well,  anil  so  there  it  nu 
How.  — /(.  /'.  [.ivnant. 
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MONTHLY  MISSIONARY  CONCERT. 


JpoKt^ISf  P^issionarg  Conrtrl. 


■nnlhlr  t'onnrt  Topln— ISOO. 

Ocloljtt,  St»Mni\Avi:«. 

November,  ScuTK  Ahkitica, 

DecMibtr,  L'ltiTBQ  Statbs, 


Kvrea  *nd  lit*  F«(>plr, 

Korea  has  an  area  of  82.000  square 
iiiLks,  and  nn  csllmnted  population  of 
10,523.937.  Thei-e  were  in  [889  about 
100  foreign  restdenis,  mainly  German, 
American.  Brilish,  French,  and  Russian. 
besides  650  Chin-ese,  and  4,800  Japanese. 

Seoul,  the  capital,  has  about  350.000 
inhabitants. 

The  reigning'  monarch,  nnmed  Li-Hi, 
succeeded  to  ihi;  throne  in  C864. 

The  people  live  ir\  hogst^  wilh  woOilen 
Tramea  and  mud  walls,  and  tiled  or 
ihalched  roofs. 

They  use  no  chairs,  hut  sit  on  ihick 
mats  and  slFcp  on  ilnck  matting  or  tnat- 
irc&5M. 

They  use  liiile  tallies  about  a  foot  high, 
and  iheirdislies  arc  of  lirassand  porcelain. 

The  priiici]):il  ariicle  of  food  is  rice. 
There  are  .nlso  jiotatoej.  c.ibbage.  Leiioce, 
onions  and  luniips.  ]ieachc5,  plums,  apri- 
tiiK.  clieriies.  ,i|)|iles.  etc. 

The  sacred  books  are  ihe  classics  of 
Ciinfucius  ami  Mcncius., 

The  peoi>le  speak  the  Korean  lanjju.ige, 
IhiI  ilir  l.inguage  of  literature  aad  court 
documents  is  Chu^ese, 

The  people  of  Korea  are  ^enernlly 
Confucian  isis. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  in 
Korea  was  commenced  in  1SS5.  The 
stali^iics  report  1  nan\'e  unordained 
preachers,  4  native  leachers,  6  foreign 
teachers,  6  other  hirlpers,  9  members,  36 
probationers,  i  theological  school  with  7 
|iupiU,  2  high  schools  with  ^  teaeht;rs 
aud  Si  pupils,  3  Sunday-schools  with  43 
scholars,  2  chapels,  5  parsonages  or 
homes, 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  missionaries 
arc  Rei.-.  H.  Gr  AppcnieUcr,  Wm.  B, 
Scranton,  M.D.,  Rev.  F.  Ohlinger,  Wm. 

B.  McCill,  M.D.,  and  iheir  wires,  and 
Kcv,  G.  H.  Joues.  The  Woman's  For- 
tign  M isBianary  Society  is  represented  1>\- 
Mrs,  M,   F.  Scranlon,   and  Miss    Louisa 

C.  Rolhweiler.  Miss  Meta  Howard. 
M.D.,  who  has  been  iathc mission, is  now 
in  the  United  Sutes. 


ntjaloDkrlvH  In  Korpa,   Dpmn'ber, 

cohpileu  by  lev.  h.  i^xiMts. 
Methodist  Episcopal. 
Rev.  H.  G.,  Appciiicller  and  wife,  Seoul, 
W.  B.  Scranion.  M.D..  and  wife,  Seoul. 
Rev.  F.  Ohlinger  anrt  wife,  Seoul. 
Rev.  G.  H.  Jones,  Seoul, 
W.  B.  McGilL.  M.D..  and  wife.  Seoul. 


-Mrs.  M.  F.  Scranion.  Seoul. 
Miss  L.  RothVveiler,  Sl-ouI, 

American  Presbyterian, 
Rev.  H.  G.  Underwood  and  wife,  Seoul. 
].  "W.  Heron.  M.D„  and  wife,  Seoul. 
Rev.  D.  L.  CtfTord,  Seoul. 
Rev.  S,  A.  Moflctl,  Seoul. 
Miss  M.  E  Hayden,  Seoul. 
Miss  S.  A.  Doty.  Seoul. 
H.  N.  Allen,  M.D..  and  wife,  Chemulpo. 

Presbyterians  of  Victoria 
(Australia). 
Rev.  C.  H.  Davits,  Seoul. 
Miss  M.  Davies.  Seoul. 

y,  M,  C.  A..  OF  CakaPA. 
Rev.  J.  S.  dale.  Fu-sar. 

KOREAX  UXillN  MlS.'^IIJS.  OF   CANADA. 

M.  C.  Fcnwick,  Stroul. 


jRpan  and   ■!■  FroplF, 

TheKnipire  of  Jap:!!"!  h.is  an  area  of 
147. i.;6  square  miles,  and  a  populaiion  in 
1S88  (A  39,069,007. 

The  name  "Jaiian  "  is  a  Chinese  word 
and  is  not  used  by  the  natives,  who  call 
llieir  country  "Nipan,"  meaning  "Sun- 
rise." Ni  means  sun,  arrl  pon  means 
rising.  The  Jap.iiicse  claim  lha{  their 
empire  was  founded  by  the  Emperor 
Jiinnu  660  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  AwiX  that  the  djnasty  founded  by 
him  still  reigns,  the  present  ruler  being 
ihe  1:3d  sovereign. 

The  reigning  sovereign  is  Muisuhilo, 
who  was  born  at  Kyoto,  November  3, 
1852.  and  succeeded  his  father  February 
13.  1S67.  He  m.irried,  February  9,  1869, 
Princess  Haruko, 

'J'here  is  no  .Siate  religion  and  no  Stale 
support  of  religion,  and  there  is  freedom 
of  religious  belief  .ind  practice. 

The  chief  forms  of  religion  are  Shin- 
toism,  wiih  ten  sects,  and  Buddhism, 
with  twelve  scCtS.  In  1887  ihere  Were 
I9-.3S9  ^'''tto  temples,  and  71.991  Bud^ 
dhist  temples. 

The  Melhodist  Episcopa.1  Mission  in 
Japan  was  commenced  in  1872.  and  or- 
ganized as  a  Conference  in  1884,  The 
statistics  report  ao  foreign  missionaries, 
17  assistant  missionaries,  20  foreign  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society,  3i  native  ordained  and 
38  native  unordaincd  preachers,  2,961 
members.  860  probationers,  4.1 13  Sunday- 
school  scholars. 


Na.mrH  and  AdttrfanpB  of  Tlli>ialDn«rlo<i 
lu  Jap*u,   Dvcrinbcr,   tHNS, 

COKI-tLEO  nV   K£V,    It.   LOOHid, 

American   Baptist   Missiupiary 

UNlOff. 

Yokohama. 
Rev.  A.  A.  Bennett  and  wife,  67-»,  Bluff. 
Rev.  C.K.  Harrington  and  wife.  352,  Bluff. 


Rev.  J.  L.  Dearing,  213.  Bluff. 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Brown,  67-A,  BhiFf. 
Miss  C.  Converse,  67-.*,  Bluff. 
Miss  A.  W.  Comes.  67-A.  Bluff. 
Miss  E.  L.  Rolman.  48-8.  Bluff. 
Miss  N.  Wilson.  48-B,  Bluff. 
MisB  L.  M.  Eaton,  abscat 

Tokyo. 

Rev.  C.  H.  D.  Kisher  and  wife,  absent. 
Rev.  F.  G.  Harrington  and  wife,  30,  Tsukiji. 
Rev.  G.  W.  Taft  and  wile,  41,  Tsukiji. 
Miss  A.   H.    Kidder.    10,  Fukuro    Machi, 

Suruga-dal. 
Miss  M.  A,  Whitman,  absent. 
Miss  A.  M,  Clagell,  10,  Fukuro   Machi, 

Suruga-dai. 
Miss  E.  R.  Church,    10.  Fukuro  Machi, 

.Suruga-dai. 

Kobe. 
Rev.  H.  H.  Rhees  and  wife,  absent. 
Rev.  K.  A.  Thompson  and  wife,  5,  Hii!. 

Shimonoseki. 
Rev.  (J.  A.  Appleton  and  wife,  absent. 
Rev.  T.  E.  Shoemaker  and  wife. 

Sendai. 
Rev.  E.H.Jones  and  wife,  3,  Nakajitntcho. 
Miss  N.  F.  Fife,  52.  Hig.Tshi  SambiTnclii. 
Rev.  K.  L.  Halsey.  lo,  Hasekura  Machi. 
Rev.  S.  W,  Hamblen,  3,  Nakajimecho. 
Miss  L.  A.  Phillips,  HLgashi  Sambancbi. 

Fukuskima. 
MissH.  M.  Browne,  i 5,  Minami  Ura  Shino. 

Merioba. 
Rev.  T.  P.  PoatcandwKe.  43,  Niwo  Machi. 

Baptist  Southern   Convention, 
U.  S.  A. 

Kobe. 
Rev.  J.  A.  Brunson  and  wife.  151.  Hill. 
Rev.  J.  W.  MeCollum  and  wife,  151,  HilL 

.^.MERicAN  Board  Missioif. 

Kohe, 
Rev.  J,  L.  Atkinson  and  wile,  48,  Hill. 
D-  C.  Jencks  and  wjfcj  absent. 
Miss  M.  J.  Barrows,  1,  Hill. 
Miss  A.  Y,  Davis,  absent. 
Miss  A.  L.  Howe,  i.  Hill. 
Miss  J.  E.  Dudley.  i.Hill. 
Miss  E.  M.  Brown,  36,  HilL 
Miss  S.  A.  Searle,  36,  Hill. 
Miss  M.  L.Graves,  36,  Hill. 
Miss  M.  Radford. 

Osaka. 

Rev.  George  AUchin  and  wife.  24,  Con- 
cession. 

Rev.  J.  T.  Gulick,  Ph.D..  and  wife.  26, 
Concession. 

Rev.  Wallace  Taylor.  M.I>.,  and  wife,  14, 
Concession. 

Rev.  OlisCary  and  wife. 

Miss  A.  M,  Colby,  25,  Concession. 
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Miss  Mary  Poole,  JJ,  Concession. 
Miss  A.  Daui^haday,  BaJktva  Jo  Gakko. 
Miss  F.  A.  Gardner,  35,  Concession. 
Miss  M.  Danicts. 
>Iiss  A.  M.  Vetler. 

Kyot6. 

Rev.  G.  E.  Albrccht  and  wire.  Doshish&. 
S,  C.  Barllell.  Jr.,  Dftsliishn. 
J.  C.  Bcny.  M.U.,  snd  wife.  Doshistia. 
Edmund  Buckley.  A.M..  IlutihiiKt. 
Mt9.  Sara  C,  Buckley.  M.D..  Doshishiu 
Rev.  C.  M.  Caclyanid  wife,  Doshisba. 
Rev.J.  D.D.nvis.  D.D..andwifc.Doshiiha. 
Rev.  M.  L.  Gordon.  M.D..  D.D..  and  wife. 

Doshishx 
LicuL  O.  C.  Foulk  and  wife  Dp&hisha. 
Rev.   D.  W.    Learned.    Ph.D..  and    wife. 

DoshithA. 
Rev.  A.  W.  Stanfonl  and  wife,  Doshisha. 
Rev.  C.  T.  Wyckoff.  Do*hi<h.i. 
MiH  L.  A.  Richxrd;).  Du<thi-tlia. 
MiisM.  E,  W.iinwrighi.  Doshisha. 
Miss  M.  F.  Demon,  Doshifiha. 
Miss  Florence  White,  Dashish^. 
Miss  K.  £.  Griswold,  Doshisha. 

CMlM  M.  H.  SheJ. 
Okay«Bta. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pettcc  and  wife.  Migashi  Yama. 
Rev.  George  M,   Rowbnd  and  wife.  Hi- 
gadSi  Yama. 
Miss  A.  Gill,  Higashi  Varna. 
Miss  Ellxa  TalcoM,  lliguhi  V.ima. 
Miss  Ida  McLennan.  Hi^ashi  Varna. 
Niisilit- 

Rev.  Doremus  Scuddcr,  M.D.,and  wife. 

absent. 
Rev.  M.  Pedley  and  wife. 
Miss  G.  Coiail.  28.  Min.iini  H;iina-il<iri. 
Miu  C  Judson.  18.  Mimimi  H.inia-dori. 
.Miss  Ida  V.  Smith.  1$,  Gakko-cho. 

Sendai. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Cunis  and  wife.  3.  Kokkcn- 

cho. 
Rev.J.  H.  Dc  Fnrret.  D.D.,  and  wife.  17. 

Katahira-inachL 
Re^'.  F.  N.  White  and  wife.  3,  Rokken-cho. 
Miss  M.  Meyer,  3,  Rokkcn-clto. 
Miss  A.  H.  llradihflw.  3.  Rokkcn-cho. 

Rev.  H.  B.  Newell  and  w^ifc,  Saka  no  Uye 


Machi. 


Kumamclo. 


Rev.  C.  A.  Clark  and  wife. 

Miss  M.  J.  Clark. 

Rev.  O.  H.  Golick  and  wife. 

Rev.  S.  L.  Gulitk  and  wife,  Karakasa,  3 

Bancho.  160  Bancbi. 
Hiss  J.  A.  Gulick. 

Maiiuyama. 
MisG  E.  B.  Cunntson. 


Miss  Mary  Holbrook.  M.D. 
Miss  C.  A.  Stone. 

Rev.  D.  C.  Greene.  D.D„  and  wile 

Berkley  Temple   Mission.  Boston, 
U..S.  A. 

MatSHyama. 

Rc%'.  W.  H.  Na}<e8.  anil  wife. 

American    M  erHomsT   Episcopal 
Mission. 

Yoiabama. 
Rev.  W,  S.  Worden.  M.D..and  wife,aa2-A, 

Bltttr. 
Rev.  G.  F.  Draper  and  wife.  222-B,  Bluff. 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Van  Vcllen.  23i.  Bluff. 
Miss  A.  S.  French.  33i,  Bluff. 

Tafy«. 
Rev.  Julius  Soper  and  wife.  IJ-B.  Akashi- 

cho-i  Tsukiji, 
Rev.  H,  W,  SwarlE,  M.U..  and  wife.  1 J-B. 

Akashi-cho.  TsukijL 
Rev.  M.  S.  Vsil  and  wife.  Ei-wa  Gakko. 

Aoyama. 
Kcv.  J.  F.  Belknap, Ei-wa Gakko,  .Aoyama. 
Rev,  J.  W.  Wadniannnd  wife,  Ei-wa Gak- 
ko, ,'\oyama. 
Rev.  (r.  \S.  Norton,  and  vnfe.  Ei-wa  Gakko, 

Aoyama. 
Mbs  J.  S.  Vail.  Ei-wn  Gakko.  Ao)'ama. 
Re\-.  J.  O,  Spencer an^l  wife,  Ei-wa  Gakko. 

Aoyiiin.i. 
Rev.  I.  H.  Correll  and  wife,  abxenL 
Miss  M.  J.  Holbrook,  Ki-wa  Gakko,  Ao- 

yama. 
Miss  A.   P.   Atkinson,  Ki-wa  Jo  Gakko, 

Aoynm.!. 
Mi»   M^iry  A.  Vance,  EE-wa  Jo  Gakko, 

Aoy:inia. 
Miss  H.  S.  Ailing.  £i-wa  Jo  Gakko,  Ao- 

yama. 
Ivtiss  L.  R.  Bender.  Ei-wa  Jo  Gakko.  Ao- 

yama. 
Miss  Ella   Ulacksiock.  Ei-wa  Jo  Gakko. 

.Aoyama. 
Miss  Miiry  E.  Pardoc.  Ei-wa  Jo  Gakko, 

Aoyaina. 
Rev.  D.  N.  McInturlC  iind  wife,  43.  Iniivi- 

cho.  Aijbu. 
Miss   M.   A.    Spencer.    19,   Akashi-cho. 

Tsukiji. 
MiasF.  E.  Phelp«.  13,  Akaithi-cho,  Tsnkiji. 

1  'fnesau-it. 
Rev.  J.  G.  Cleveland  and  wife. 
Miss  M.  B.  Griffiths,  ss-  T.-itaumachi. 
Misa  Mary  E,  Atkinson. 

Miss  M.  E.  Taylor.  3 1 ,  Inabe-cho. 
Miss  R.  J.  Waison.  ji.  Inabc-cho. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Davison  and  wife.  No.  (S,  Oura. 
Higashi  Yama. 


Rev.  U.  S.  Spencer  and  wife,  No.  ^  Oura, 

Higashi  Yama. 
Rev,  Charles  Bishop  and  wife,  absent. 
Rev.  H.  B.  Johnson  and  wife.  No.  6.  Oura. 

Higashi  Yama. 
Rev.  E.  R.  Fulkcrson  and  wife.  No.  35. 

Oura.  Higashi  Yama. 
Miss  £.  Ru»ell,  aliHcnt. 
Miss  Belle  J.  Allen,  No.  13,  Oura.  Higashi 

V.ima. 
Miss  M.  J.  Ellioit.  abscnL 
Miss  Ella  R.  Porbes. 
Miss  Annie  L.Bing,  No.  13,  Oura,  Higashi 

Yama. 
Miss  M.  £.  Simons.  No,  13.  Oura,  Higashi 

Yama. 
Mits  L.   ImholT,  No.  13,  Oura,    Higashi 

Yam  a. 
Miss  J.  M.  Cheer,  absent. 

HakoilaU. 

Rev.  C.  VV.  Green  am!  wife. 
Miss  E.  J.  Heweit.  absent. 
Miss  Lida  B.  Smith. 
Miss  Augusta  Dtckerton. 

Nag^ya. 

Rev.  C.  S.  Long.  I'l'.IX.  and  wife. 
Miss  Maiy  A.  Diinforih. 
Miss  Mar>'  Wilson. 

Uiroiaki. 

Rev.  J,  Wicr  and  wife. 
Rev.  M.  N.  Ftantj. 
Misn  A.  Dickcnon, 
Miss  M.  S.  Hampton. 

MrrHODiar  Episcopal  Church. 

SOLTH. 
Kobe. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Lambulb.  D.D.,  and  wife,  3, 

Yama. 
Rev.  W.  R.   Lambuth,    M.D.,  and  wife, 

Kwansci  Gakuin. 
Rev.  N.  W.  Utley.  Kwanw  Ga.kuiii. 
Rev.  j.  C.  C.  Newion.  D.D,.  and  virife. 
Kev.  C.  B.  Moscley. 
Rev.  J.  W.  B.  Dcrnarcc. 
Miss  G.  May  Kin,  M.D. 
Rev.  W.  K.  Towson  and  wife. 
Miss  ^L  F.  Bice. 

HireMmiX. 
Rev.  B.  W.  Water*.  45,  Nanieawa. 
Mis*  N.  B.  Gaines,  45,  Naragawa. 
Miss  L.  Stridcr. 

Oita. 
S.  H.  Wainrighl.  M.D..  and  wife. 

Matsuynmta. 
Rev.  O.  A.  Dukes.  M.I).,  and  wife. 

AMEKICAX   PkLSBVTERIAN   MIS5I0K. 

Yokohama. 

J.C.  Hepburn,  M.D.,  LL.D.,andwife,  34J, 

Bluff. 
Miss  D.  W.  Case. 
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Tokyo. 

Rev.  D.  Thompson,  D.D.,  and  -wife,  23, 

Tsukiji. 
Rev.  William  Imbric.  D.D.,  and  wife,  16, 

Tsukiji. 
Rev.  G.  William  Knox,  D.D.,  and  wife,  27, 

Tsukiji. 
Rev.  J.   M.   McCauley,  D.D„  and  wife. 

Meljigakuin,  Shirokane. 
J.  C.  Ballagh  and  wife,  Meijigakuin,  Shiro- 

kanc. 
Rev.  T.  M.  McNair,   Meijigakuin,  Shiro> 

kane. 
Rev.  G,  P.  Pierson,  Meijigakuin.  Shirokane, 
Rev.  H.  M.  Landis  and  wife,  Meijigakuin. 

Shirokane. 
D.  B.  McCartee,    M.D..    and    wife.    32. 

Tsukiji. 
Miss  K.  M.  Youngman,  6-B.  Tsukiji. 
Miss  L.  A.  Leete,  absent. 
Miss  G.  S.  Bigelow,  42.  Tsukiji. 
Miss  Lily  Murray.  42.  Tsukiji. 
Miss  Emma  Hays.  24.  Tsukiji. 
Miss  E.  P.  Milliken,  33.  Kami-ni-Bancho. 
Mrs.  M.  T.  True.  33.  Kami-ni-Banciio. 
Miss  A.  K.  Davis,  absent. 
Miss  Carrie  H.  Rose.  33.  Kami-ni-Bancho. 
Miss  A.  P.  Ballagh.  Dokuritsu  Jo  Gakko, 

Shinjiku. 
Miss  Sarah  Gardner,  33,  Kami-ni-Bancho. 
Miss  C.  T.  Alexander.   2.  Nishi   Machi, 

Niban-cho. 
Miss  A.  B.  West.  2.  Nishi  Machi.  Niban- 
cho. 

Osaka. 

Rev.  T,  T.  Alexander  and  wife.  14.  Con- 
cession. 

Rev.  C.  M.  Fisher  and  wife.  32.  Concession. 

Rev.  B.  C.  Haworth  and  wife. 

Miss  A.  E.  Garvin,  Ichi  Jo  Gakko.  Uye- 
machi. 

Miss  Alice  Haworlh.  Ichi  Jo  Gakko,  Uye- 
machi. 

Miss  H,  S.  Lovcland,  Ichi  Jo  Gakko,  Uye- 
machi. 

Kanasawa. 

Rev.  T.  C.  Winn  and  wife.  45,  Tobi-Ume- 

cho. 
Rev.  M.  C.  Hayes  and  wife,  Hondachi-no- 

Tobi.  Ume-cho. 
Rev.  A.  G.  Taylor  and  wife,  Hondachi-no- 

Tobi.  Ishi-shiki-Machi. 
Rev.  J.  M.  Leonard  and  wife.  Hirosaki 

Don. 
Rev.  G.  W.  Fulton  and  wife. 
Miss  F.  Porter,  Honda  Machi.  Roku-Ban- 

cho. 
Miss  M,  K.  Heascr,  Kami  Kakimiki-Ba- 

take. 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Naylor,  Kami  Kakimiki-Ba- 

take. 
Miss  Ella  McGuire, 
R.  Harkness  and  wife. 
Miss  Kate  Shaw. 


Hiroshima, 
Rev.  A.  V.  Bryan  and  wife. 
Rev.  F.  S.  Curtis  and  wife. 
Rev.  J,  B.  Ayres  and  wife. 
Miss  M.  N.  Cuthbert. 

Sapporo. 
Miss  S.  C.  Smith,  absent. 

Kyoto, 
Rev.  J.  B.  Porter  and  wife. 
Rev,  G.  E.  Woodhull  and  wife. 

American  Presbyterian  Mission 

iSouthern). 

Kocki. 
Rev,  R.  B.  Grinnan  and  wife. 
Rev.  D.  P.  Junkin. 
Miss  C.  E.  Stirling. 
Miss  Annie  H.  Dowd, 
Rev.  W.  B.  Mcllwaine. 

Nagoya, 
Rev.  R.  E.  McAipinc  and  wife,  54,  Tate 

Sugi-cho. 
Miss  L.  E.  Wimbish,  55,  Tate  Sugi-cho. 
Rev.  S.  P.  Fulton  and  wife.  No.  54,  Tate 

Sugi-cho. 
Rev.  C.  K.  Cumming. 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Randolph. 

Tokushima. 
Rev,  C.  G.  Brown  and  wife,  Tomcda  Ura 

Machi. 
Rev.  H.  B.  Price.  602. 

American  Reformed  Church   Mis- 
sion. 

Yokohama. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Ballagh  and  wife.  49,  Bluff. 
Rev.  E.  S.  Booth  and  wife.  178,  Bluff. 
Miss  M.  L.  Winn,  178,  Blufit. 
Miss  A.  DeF.  Thompson,  178.  Bluff. 
MissM.  Deyo.  178.  Bluff. 
Miss  M.  E.  Brokaw.  178.  Bluff. 
Miss  J.  Moulton.  66,  Bluff. 

Tokyo. 
Rev.   G.   F.   Verbeck.    D.D.,   and   wife, 

absent. 
Rev.  J.  L.  Amerman,  D.D..  and  wife,  19. 

Akashi-cho,  Tsukiji. 
Professor  M.  N.  Wyckoff  and  wife,  absent. 
Rev.  H.  Harris  and  wife,  60,  Shimo  Taka- 

nawa-cho. 

Nagasaki. 
Rev.   H.  Stout  and  wife.  No.  14.  Oura, 

Higashi  Yama. 
Rev.  N,  H,  Demarest   and  wife.  No.   16. 

Oura,  Higashi  Yama. 
Rev.  A.  Oltmans  and  wife.  No.  lO.  Oura. 

Higashi  Yama. 
Miss  R.  L.  Inine.  No.  14.  Oura,  Higashi 

Yama. 
H.  V.   S.   Peeke.  No.  15,  Oura.  Higashi 

Yama. 

Morioka. 
Rev,   E.    Rothesay    Miller   and  wife,  71. 

Oka  warn. 


Mission  of  Reformed  Church    in 
the  United  States. 

Sendai. 

Rev.  J.  P,  Moore,  31,  and  wife,  Higashi 
Sanban-cho,  -  -  » 

Rev.  W.  E.  Hoy  and  wife,  75.  Higashi 
Sanban-cho. 

Rev.  D.  B.  Schneider  and  wife,  75,  Hi- 
gashi Sanban-cho. 

Miss  L.  P.  Poorbaugh,  5,  Higashi  San- 
ban-cho. 

Miss  E.  F.  Poorbaugh,  5,  Higashi  San- 
ban-cho. 

Cumberland  Presbyterian  Mission. 

Osaka. 
Rev.  A.  D.  Hail  and  wife,  19,  Concession. 
Rev.  J.  B.  Hail  and  wife,  13,  Concession. 
Rev.  G.  W.  VanHome  and  wife,  22,  Con- 
cession. 
Miss  J.  H.  Lcavitt,  19,  Concession. 
Miss  May  Morgan. 
Miss  Agnes  Morgan. 

Wakayama. 
Rev.  G.  G,  Hudson  and  wife. 
Miss  B.  A.  Duffield. 

Nagoya. 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Drennan. 

Yokkaicki. 
Miss  Rena  Rezner. 

United  Presbyterian    Mission   of 

Scotland. 

Tokyo. 

Rev.  Robert  Davidson  and  wife,  71,  Shimo 

Nibancho. 
Rev.  H.   Waddell  and  wife,  25,    Ichibei 

Machi. 

Society  of  Friends, 

Tokyo. 
Joseph  Cosand  and  wife.  30,  Koun-machi, 

Shiba. 
Miss     M.    A.  Gundry,  30,    Koun-machi, 

Shiba. 
W.  V.  Wright  and  wife,  68.  Sanbancho. 

Kojimachi, 

American  Episcopal  Mission, 
Tokyo. 

Rt.  Rev.  C.  M.  Williams,  D.D..  (Bishop) 

37,  Tsukiji. 
Rev.  A.  R.  Morris.  4,  Tsukiji. 
Rev.  E.  R.  Woodman  and  wife,  5.  Tsukiji. 
Rev.   J.   Thompson   Cole  and   wife,  32, 

Nakaroku  Ban  cho. 
J.  McD.  Gardiner  and  wife,  40,  Tsukiji. 
Rev.  H.  D.  Page  and  wife,  absent. 
Rev.   V.   M.   Law,   M.D^  and   wife.  25. 

Tsukiji. 
Miss  S.  Sprague,  25.  Tsukiji. 
Rev.  J.  M.Francis  and  wife,  18-A,  N.igata- 

cho. 
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Miss  Manha  AMricli,  i-,Kami  Kokuban- 

cha, 
Mis*  Emma  Vcrbcclc.  38,  Tsukiji. 
Miu  G.  Suihon.  3S  TNUkiji. 
Mis*  R.  F.  Hcaih.  58-8.  T%ukiji. 
Miis  Fannie  M.  Perrj'.  5.  Tsukiji. 
lli&s  Amu:  M.  Pcrty,  5,  T&ukijl. 

Osakf, 

Rev.  T.  S.  Tyng  and  wife.  14.  Concession. 
Rev.  j.  McKim  ami  wife,  7,  Conccji&ion. 
Henry  LAnning,  M.O.,  and  wile,  J,  Con- 
cession. 
Rev.  J.  C.  Ambler  and  wife,  5,  Concession. 
MissCarricE.  Palmer,  27.  Concession. 
MiM  Emma  Williamson,  6,  Concession. 
MisA  Mar>'  Mailcs.  17,  Concession. 
Miss  Leila  Bull.  37.  Concession, 
Mbs  May  McKim. 

jVrtrii. 
Reti'.  Isaac  Doomun  and  wife. 


I 


Mission  or  the  Methobist  Church 
OF  Canada. 

Tokyo. 

,cv.  t).  .Macdonald.  M.D.,  and  wife,  4. 

Tsukiji. 

Rev.  C.  S.  Cocking  and  wife,  7,  Tsukiji. 
Rev.C.  S.  Eby,  D.D.,  and  wife.  18.  Ka- 

sumicho,  At.^bu, 
Rev.  R.  WhilliDKion,  M.A.,  and  wife.  13. 

Higashi  Torii  Zakn.  Aiabii. 
Rev.  George  Cochran.  D.D„  and  wife, 

\y  Higashi  Torii  Zaka,  Azabu. 
Rev.  C,  I.  D.  Moore.  1 3,  Higashi  Torii 

Zakfl.  Azabu. 
Re^-,  T.  A,    Large,  B.A.,  and  wile,   14. 

Higashi  Torii  Z.ik.i.  Aiabu. 
Miss  .M.  L.  Ct>chr*n,   ij,  Higashi  Torii 

Z.ika.  Azabu. 
Miss  I.  H.  Hargrave.  14,  Higashi  Torii 

Zaka,  Aiabu. 
Mus  L  S.  Blaekmore.   14.  Higashi  Torii 

Zaka,  Asabu. 
Miss  N.  Hari,   14.  Higashi  Torii   Zaka, 

A1.1U1. 

,iss  LiiJtie  Han.  14,  Higashi  Torii  Zaka, 

.Aiabu. 
Miss  H.   Lund.  14,  Higa.shi   Torii  Zaka, 

Aiabu. 

iiss  J.  K.   Munroc,    t4'    Higashi   Torii 

Zaka.  Azabu. 

lev.  J.  W.  Saunb)-.  B.A,,  and  wile,  67. 
Hirouki  Dori, 

AV>. 

i««  S,  A.  Wintemute. 
I'-ss  A.  Presion. 

'■Rev.  7.  A.  Ca&siily,  M.A..  and  wife. 
Rev.  J.  C  Duiilop. 
Mbs  J.  Cuniiiti£ham. 
3fiss  Kate  Morgan. 


Woman's  uxion  Mission. 
Yfitokama. 
Miss  J.  N.  Crosby,  absent. 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Pipnton.  212,  Rluff. 
Miss  A.  U.  Kebcy.  M.D..  313,  Bluff. 
Mis«  A.  Viele.  312.  BlulT. 

British  and  Fobkics  Bible  Society. 

A'o.  S'.  Tsutsiji.  Tokyo, 
George  Braithwaitc,  Acting  Agenl. 

National  Bible    Sucietv  or  Scot- 
land. 
Xo.  31,   Water  StrMt,  VekaAama. 
A.  Stewart  Annand,  Agent. 

Baptlst     Missiomary    Socikty.  E.V- 
01.1  SH. 
Tokyif, 
Rev.  W.  J.  White  an«l  wile.  6,  Tsukiji. 
SCAMEN's  Mission. 
No.  81.   Vakoftiima. 
W,  T.  Ausien  and  wife. 

IGKKMAN    AKD  SWISSI     EVASCKLICAL 

I'KOTKSTANT  MiSSI'VNAKV  SOCIETY. 

ViikoAavia. 

Rev.  Wilfrid    Spinner,    t:.    Suiuki-cho. 

Suniga-dai. 
Rev.     Cnxo  Schimicdel.   7.     Sueuki-cho. 
Suruga-dai. 

Methodist  Protfjstaxt  Mission. 

Rev.  T.  H.  Colhour,  D.D.,  and  wife,  120. 

HKiH, 

Rev.  A.  K,  Morgan  and  wife.  344.  Bluff. 
Mrs.>i  E.  J.  Hoiinril.  £44.  Blufl. 
Miss  J.  Kimb.ill.  344.  i""ff. 
N'tanyt. 

Rev.  F.  C.  KIciii  nrd  wife,  absent. 
Rev.  L,  L.  Albright  and  wife. 
Rev.  E,  U.  Vanilykc  and  wife. 
Miss  J.  Whcisione. 
MisK  A.  L.  Furesl. 

Amekican  Bible  Society. 

Yokohama. 

Rev.  Henry  Loomis,  Agent,  and  wlfe.42-A 

CiiBiSTiAtf  Cmvkcii  or  America. 

Tokyo. 
Kcv.  D.  K.  Jonci  and  wife,  86,  Ichibei- 

machi.  Azabu. 
Rev.   H.  J.   Rhodes  and  wile.   No.  38. 

KaUrracbi,  Ajtabu. 

Enoush  Church  in  Japan. 
Tokyo. 

Rt.  Rev.  E.  Bickersteth,  D.D.  (Bishop), 

II,  Sakai-cho.  Shiba. 
Rev.  L.  B.  Cholmonileley.  M.A.  (Bishop's 

Chaplain ),  11.  Saksi-cho.  Shiba. 
Rev.  F.  E,  Freese. 
Rev.  A.  F.  King  (Bishop's  Chaplain),  11. 

Sakai-cho,  Shiba. 


Society    fox  tkk  Phopagatio.v   or 

the  Gospeu 

Takya. 

TTic  Yen.  A.  C.  Shaw.  M.A..  and  wife, 
Ardidcacon  of  Tokyo,  13,  Rokuchomci 
ligura. 

Ml«  Alice  Hoar  (Ladies'  Association). 
Rokuchomc.  liguro. 

Rev.  A.  Lloyd,  .M.A.,   «,  Ni-chome,  Mita. 

The  Firs. 
Rev.  H.  J.  Foas,  M.A. 
H.  Hughes,  absent. 
Miss  Birkenhead, 

St.  Pavl's  Associated  Mission, 
Tokytt. 

Sister  Mnrgarei,  Si.   Hilda's  House.  Ka- 

gasaka-cho.  Ai.ibu. 
Nurse    Grace,    .St.    Hilda's  HouM.  Na- 

gaska-cho.  Aiabu. 
MU«  Thornton.  Sl  Hilda's  House,  Na- 

g;isnl(a-diu.  Axnbu. 
Miss  Snowden.  Si.  Hitd.V*  1-loiise,   Na- 

gasaka-cho,  Ai;il>u. 
Miss  Annie  Hoar,  13.  Rokuchome.  Iigura. 

WVCKLIFFK     C0I.LKCR    MtS-SlflK     (TO- 
RONTO, Canada.) 

Nagoya. 

Rrv.  J.  Cooi>cr    KobiMin  and  wife.    3{h 

Higashi  Sotolnn. 
Rev.  J.  M.  Baldwin,  29^  Hlgasld  Sotoban. 

Church  or  EsclandMis-sionarvSo 
ciiriY. 

Tokyo. 
Rev.  J.  Williams  and  wife,  53,  T»uki^« 

Omka. 
Rev.  C.  F.  Warren,  j.  Concession. 
Rev.  P.  K.  Fyson  and  wife,  23,  Concession, 
Rev.  H,  Kvington  and  wife,  4.  Concession. 
Rev.  O.  H.  Pole  and  wife,  absent. 
Rev.  G.  Chapman.  iS,  Concession. 
Rev.  T.  Dunn  and  wife.  9.  Concession. 
Miss  Tristram,  I3,  Concession. 
Miss  J.  Tapson.  12,  Concession. 
Miss  Cox. 
Mrs,  Edmunds,  36,  Concession. 

Tokmikima. 
Rev.  W.  B.  Buncomc  and  wife. 

Nagasaki. 
The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Maundrcll.  al>scnl< 
Rev,  F.  E.  Wallon  and  wife,  9^  Deshima. 

Fukuaka. 
Rev.  A,  B.  Hutchinson  and  wife. 

Kumamott. 
Rev.  J.  B.  Drandram. 
Rev.  J.  Hintl. 
Miss  M.  E.  Brandram. 
Miss  C.  M,  Smith. 
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Kuihiro. 

Miss  Payne. 

Hakodate. 

Rev,  Walter  Andrews  and  wife- 
Rev.  J,  Balchelor  and  wife. 
Miss  Porter, 

Malsuye. 

Rev.  A.  R.  Fuller  and  wife. 

Church  of  England    Zenana 

CIETY, 
Nagasaki, 
Mrs.  E.  Goodall. 

Osaka. 
Miss  Julius,  12,  Concession. 

Matsuye. 
Miss  Bassoe. 


So- 


SociETY  FOB  Promoting  Female  Edu- 
cation. 
Osaka, 

Miss  E.  B.  Bolton,  12,  Concession 
Miss  L.  C.  Hamilton,  12,  Concession. 

Disciples  of  Christ. 
Akita. 
Rev.  G.  T,  Smith  and  wife. 

Shonai, 
Rev.  C.  E.  Garst  and  wife. 
Miss  K,  V.  Johnson. 

Tokyo, 
Rev.  G.  Snodgrass  and  wife,  10,  Odawara- 

cho,  Tsukiji, 
Miss   C.  J,   Harrison,  jo,  Odawara-cho, 
Tsukiji. 

Independent  (self-supporting). 
Miss  Holland,  36,  Concession,  Osaka. 


Miss   L.    Ballagh,   Kobocho,  Jo    Gakko, 

Mishima. 
Mrs.  E.  Sharland,  212,  Bluff,  V'okohama, 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Carpenter,  Nemuro, 
Miss  L,  Cummings,  Nemuro. 

Evangelical  Association  of  North 
America. 

Tokyo. 

Rev,  F,  W.  Voegelein   and  wife,  50.TSU- 

kiji. 
Rev.  F.  W.  Fischer  and  wife,  44,  TsukijL 
Rev.  G.  E.  Dienst  and  wife.  44-B,  Tsukiji* 
Rev.  I.  J,  Seder  and  wife,  50,  Tsukiji, 
Rev,  F,  C.  Neitz  and  wifc,49-B,  Tsukiji, 

Christian  alliance. 

Yokohama. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Ludlow  and  wife,  135,  Bluff, 
Miss  H.  C.  Kmney,  135,  Bluff. 


Statistics  of  Protestant  Missions  in  Japan,  December  31, 1889. 


compiled   by   rev.  H.   LOOMIS. 


CHURCHES  AND  SOCIKTIES. 


Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States 

Reformed  Church  in  America 

United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland 

Reformed  Church  in  (he  United  States 

Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  (South) 

Woman's  Union  Missionary  Society  of  America 

Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church 

American  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 

Church  Missionary  Society 

Society  for  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 

Wyckliffe  College  Mission  (Canada) 

American  Baptist  Missionary  Union 

English  Baptist  Church 

Disciples  01  Christ 

Christian  Church  of  America 

Baptist  Southern  Convention 

American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions. 

Independent  Native  Churches,, 

Berkeley  Temple  Mission,  Boston 

American  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Canada  Methodist  Church 

Evangelical  Association  of  North  America 

Methodist  Protestant  Church 

American  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South 

General  Evangelical  Protestant  (Germ an- Swiss) 

Society  of  Friends.  America 

Christian  Alliance  of  America 


Total,  December,  1889,. 
Total,  December,  1888.. 
Increase,  1889. , 
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9.69S 

16.634 

142    =57 
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84 

2S 
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Note. — The  Statistic?  opposite  each  Church  or  Society  arc  those  given  by  Mr.  Loomis,  but  our  additions  vary  the  totals 
from  those  gi^en  by  him.  He  reports  10,297  Day-school  Scholars;  21,597  Sunday-school  Scholars;  135  Native  Ministersi 
409  Unortlained  Preachers  and  Helpers;  5,007  Baptized  Adult  Converts. 
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SumMiari    of   IHatlKtlcn  of   rriFt«*faMI 
maidniia  lu  Jmpaii. 

Married  m^le  mU»ion.iris. .....        166 

Unm;>rned  male  mlsMOiiiiiica.. ...  34 

Uiimjirried  female  missionaries...        171 
Whole  nambcr  of  miuionanes. ..       5a; 

Org.iniied  churches 274 

Churches  wholly  scK-supporting..       153 
Churches  panially  selUsupporting.        iji 

Member* 31,1*1 

Boys'  iKKanlinjC'Sclioots. 18 

Seh  o  I  a  ra   in    boys'    boarding' 

schools. z,99S 

Girls'  boarding-schools. 51 

Scholars    in    girls'    bearding- 

tchocds 4.±49 

Day->Khoots. yh 

Scholars  In  day-schools S-^ 

Total  day-scholars ia343 

Siitiday-sclraols 350 

Sunday-school  scholars 21483 

Theological  schools. 17 

The4lf>gical  siuilcnts 37 j 

Nilive  miiiiiters. laC 

UnarilAinccI  preachers  and   help- 
er*         3SO 

Colporteurs 1 

Schools  for  Bible  women 3 

Pupils  in  schools  fur  Hihic  women         46 

Bible  «vonien , . , ,        135 

Schools  for  nuraes t 

Fupils  ill  schools  for  nurses 33 

Hospiuh 3 

Dispcns.ir)« 9 

B^piixed  aduli  converts  in  1&89.,     5,013 
Contributions  of  native  Chrislians 

in  1889  in  yen  (i  yen.  76  cents).  53.503 
The  PresbylcriAn  Churches,  under  the 
naiite  of  the  "'  United  Church  of  Christ  in 
Japan,"  embrace  ihe  Presbyterian  Church 
North  and  ihe  Prtrsliyierian  Church  South 
of  the  United  Snies,  Reformed  Church  in 
AmcricA.  Reformed  Church  in  the  United 
Stales,  Cumberland  Presbyterian  ChurcK, 
and  Woman's  Union  Missionary  Socicly 
of  America,  and  report  143  mission.irics, 
68  orj;ani«d  churches,  TO.194  members. 
The  Episcopalian  Churches,  under  Ihe 
name  of**  Nippon  ,Sei  K  ok  wai."  embracing 
the  American  Protr»tan(Kpistopi»lChurch, 
Ihe  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  So- 
ciety lor  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel, 
and  Wyckliffe  College  Mission  ofCsnada, 
report  to:  missionariec,  49  organiicd 
churches,  3.4;;  niemlien. 

The  Baptist  Churches,  embracing  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  En- 
glish Baptist  Church.  Disciples  of  Christ. 
Chrisltan  Church  of  America,  and  Itaptist 
Souihem  Convention,  report  58  missiona- 
ries, 17  organiied  churches,  1.397  mem- 
ben. 

The  Congregational  Churches,  embra- 
cing the  American  Board,  Independcnl 
Native  Churches,  and   Berkeley  Temple 


MiMion  of  Boston,  report  86  missionanes. 
54  organiicd  churches.  9. 511  mrnibrr^. 

The  MeihoHist  Churches,  embracing  the 
American  Mclhodisi  Episcop.il  Church, 
Ihe  Canada  Methodist  Church,  the  Evan- 
gelical Association  of  North  America. 
Methodist  Proiesiani  Church,  and  Ameri- 
can Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South, 
report  137  missionaries.  83  organized 
churches,  6,463  membcrs- 

The  General  Evangelical  Protestant 
Church  of  Swilierland  reports  3  mission- 
aries, 2  organifcd  churches,  152  mcmlicrs. 

The  Society  of  Friends  in  America  re- 
port 5  missionancs,  i  orgnniccd  church 
with  3j  nicmhcrs. 

The  Christian  Alliance  of  America  re- 
ports 3  missioiiaries. 

Tbronsili  ■  Phj'aiFiNii'M  itp««i«4>l««. 

Bv  w.  II.  uoRse,  M.r^ 

Of  the  remarkable  ch.inges  recently 
wrought  in  Japan  through  the  factorship 
of  Christianity  the  cstaUUshnicni  of  a 
tcieniilic  medical  faculty  is  one  of  the 
must  conspicuous. 

The  ('.osjjel  has  taken  root  In  these 
latter  days  in  Southern  Morocco.  Sir 
John  Driimmond  H.iy.  the  KngUxh  min- 
ister, has  done  much  to  encourage  the 
missionaries  and  to  extend  protection. 

A  missionary  "  b:*nd  "  has  been  cslnb- 
lishcd  in  Oxford  University.  Surting  a 
year  ago  with  a  membership  of  fourteen 
the  band  promises  10  be  as  noublc  as 
(hose  in  American  colleges. 

Suppose  we  reverse  (he  consideration 
of  tilings,  and  ask.  "'  What  h.ivc  our 
churches  gained  by  foreiffn  missions  ?  " 
Ask  of  the  years  of  the  ".Missionary 
Era."  e.wh  eloquent  with  good  will. 

There  is  a  man  whom  you  want  to  ace 
—Bishop  William  Taylor,  Having  done 
so.  you  say,  "  Ah,  ha,  I  am  warm  !  1  have 
««n  (tic  fire!"  Yes,  and  ftlt  it  loo. 
How  warm  a  heart  can  become  ! 

This  is  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  the 
establishment  of  Jaffna  College.  Ceylon- 
II  is  for  the  Chrisii.in  helpers,  and  is 
presided  over  by  Dr.  Hastings,  Grover 
Cleveland'^  hroihcr-in-Liw. 

Even  ^oM// is  someiimcs  worthwhile 
in  the  mission  cause.  The  able  and 
efficient  missionary  at  B.indawc,  Lake 
Nyassa.  East  Central  Africa,  is  Rev. 
Robert  Gossip,  Jr. 

We  may  answer  the  question,  "  Arc  the 
Chinese  Mohammedans  influenced  from 
without?"  by  the  counter-question."  Are 
the  American  Romanisls  influenced  from 
without?" 

The  Jews  of  Mossoul,  .Mesopotamia, 
have  adopted  as  their  Minhag  the  grand 
old  Sephardini  niual.  The  AIossoul  con- 
gregation descends  from  ihc  Jews  trans- 
poned  by  Tiglaih-Pileser,  the  Assyrian, 


"  Sacred  to  the  racmoiy  of "  is  a  phrase 
difficult  (or  ihe  Japanese  to  comprehend. 
The  preference  of  inscription  is  "  Here 
lies : "  but  it  invariably  reads.  "  Here  lies 
tkt  body  of — " 

In  Braiil  the  Protestants  are  known  in 
some  provinces  as  "  Bibles."  in  others  as 
"Jcsuscs,"  in  others  still  as  "The  New 
Sect."  In  Cfara  ihcy  are  described  as 
'•The  Married  Prieiii." 

A  visitor  at  the  Methodist  Book  Con- 
cern, having  met  Mr.  Robert  R.  Doherty. 
Ph.I}.,  remarked  that  there  is  a  striking 
likeness  between  th,il  gentleman  and  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  President  ol  the  Lon- 
don Cc)nfcrt:ni:c  of  t888. 

Will  the  pessimisis  please  hold  their 
tongues  in  quietude?  Some  especially 
"  blue  -  remarks  suggest  to  the  Japanese- 
"  the  advisability  "  of  a  Jap  mission  to- 
Americn.    "  Decline  of  Christianity  t  '* 

It  is  old  now— fifty-six  years  old— but, 
after  all.  The  ffiUary  of  ihr  i'ropagif- 
tioH  of  CkritiiaHify  Amdnglht  KtaiktHr- 
3  vols.,  London.  1834.  is  the  mlssionai)' 
cyclopedia  still. 

How  ia  it  that  Brown,  worth  $10,000, 
gives  but  |io  (o  miisiiins,  while  Smith,  the 
tramsler.  gi vests?  Smith  is  educated,  and 
Brown  is  not.     That  is  the  simple  reason, 

P-idre  Agosiius,  •"  The  Sa/onamla  o£  the 
Nineiccnih  Cnntury."  is  largely  depend- 
ent on  the  factorship  of  feor.  "  \  literal 
torment  (!)  is  his  standing  peroration." 

TMt  Story  of  Harritt  NfH-'tll.  Won- 
derful book  to  inspire  purpose  I  Woitder- 
ful  purpo<(e  !  ■■  Her  life  a  failure."  but 
the  influence  of  that  "failure  "  is  the  di- 
vine factor  of  courage. 

"We  added  but  one  member  laU 
winter,"  said  a  dishe.inened  pastor.  Wdl. 
once  there  was  a  church  in  Scotland  that 
gained  but  one  in  a  year,  but  that  one 
was  David  Livingstone. 

Howisthis?  Acconlingto  thcCAww 
Recorder  ihere  is  but  one  out  of  every 
three  missionaries  in  Japan  who  engages 
in  preaching.  Hut  mi.tsionary  leaching 
m.ay  amount  to  preaching. 

The  Buddhist  priests  arc  taking  Ihe 
titles  of  missionaries,  appropriating 
"  Rev."  and  "  Bishop  "  largely,  but  es- 
chewing "  Fiither."  "  Brother."  and' 
"Deacon."  as  "out  of  grandeur." 

Wl^STFIELO,  N.  J. 

Th  e  Christian  Aihtfcute  of  Nashville. 
Tcnn..  declares  ih.it  money  has  inaterial- 
ixed  the  Church,  that  the  money  she  does 
not  give  has  carthencd  her,  and  that  her 
covclousness  has  arrested  and  almost  de- 
stroyed ihe  grace  of  givrng.  Thi*  is  no 
doubt  true  in  some  pans  of  the  Church,  but 
not  rvcry-where.  It  is  a  danger  against 
which  it  is  Well  to  be  warned.  Our  giving 
IS  far  short  of  our  ability  and  the  need. 
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KOT£s  WAV?  co^f^f£^f^TS. 


^otes  anb  Comintnts. 


It  is  Announced  thai  Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson, 
who  h  probably  the  ablest  nnd  most  in- 
teresting speaker  on  Missions  in  Ihc 
United  Stales,  will  make  .1  tour  of  thic 
churches  this  Till  in  the  ithfic-si  of  ili^ 
Mi!>>iiont  of  \hc  ]'r«sS) Icrisn  Church. 
Wc  hope  our  people  will  hear  him  when- 
ever opportunity  offers. 

The  receipts  oT  the  Al ission a ry  Society 
for  the  eight  months  closing  with  June 
30  **(>re*;8i.440  39,  heiiig  $4,911  37  less 
th.in  \%-erc  received  tlurlng  ihc  umc 
Tnonihs  ol  the  previous  yejr.  and  leaving 
^18,55961  to  he  r.iiscd  during  the  lasl 
iour  months  o(  the  fiscal  year,  in  order 
thut  the  li.ioo.oooappropn.iicd  and  asked 
for  may  be  secured.  Il  is  important  i1ini 
all  the  friends  ot  the  Missionary  Society 
.thai]  be  actively  at  work  doing  ihi-  liexi 
they  can  and  forwarding  jiromptly  the 
amouut  of  thdr  contributions  and  collec- 
tions,   

Oneof  ihc  amazing  inconsistencies  of 
the  present  day  is  the  forcing  by  Christi.in 
Enjjbnd  upon  he;uhi:n  China  the  opium 
«UTs«,  ngainat  which  China  so  far  lias 
vainly  protested,  declaring  tlial  it  was 
poisoning  and  ruining  her  people.  The 
treaty  which  was  forced  upon  her  isaboui 
expiring,  and  Rev.  \V.  E.  Uolibins,  one  of 
our  missionaries  in  India  and  a  mcrplncT 
of  the  deputation  from  India  to  China  to 
pretent  a  monohal  on  ihe  subject  to  the 
Chinese  govern mcnt,  gives  u»  in  lhi»  is- 
sue an  account  of  the  presenution.  We 
hope  our  readers  will  read  it.  nnd  pray  fur 
the  success  of  the  eflbri  iK-ing  made  to 
destroy  Ihc  opium  irnHic  in  China.  Send 
to  Rev.  W.  J,  tiliidwiit.  Miles.  In.,  for  a 
blanlc  memorial  lo  sign. 

The  Roman  Catholics  of  Boston  have 
obtamed  possession  of  the  Seaman's 
Bethel  in  Itoslon,  where  Father  Taylor  for 
many  years  previous  to  1871  lifted  up  the 
•cross  of  Christ  and  led  ih<^  s.iilors  to 
Jesus.  Thpy  have  chiseled  out  tjv- words 
on  the  marble  slab  that  were  inserted  in 
the  front  of  the  chapel,  which  said, 
"Father  Taylor's  Hethcl."  and  h:ive 
sprinkled  holy-water  upon  the  walls  to 
4Wiroy  tliccontaminalinn  of  I'roieitant* 
ism.  \Vc  need  to  be  on  our  guard  against 
the  papal  chisel.  Catholicism  is  again 
under  ihc  control  cf  Ihe  Jesuit,  and  is  a 
•detennincci  foe  to  the  progress  of  Prot- 
estantism and  the  (terpciuity  ol  our  re- 
publican institutions. 

Dr.  Scranton,  of  our  Korea  Mission, 
tends  vs  an  article  for  puhhcation  in 
which  he  makes  a  most  earnest  appeal 


for  a  female  medical  niissinnarj-.  The 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary'  Society,  wc 
ftrc  glad  10  knou',  is  about  to  supply  the 
need.  The  July  number  of  Henthm 
frf)Wfi»«'//'/-/rwrfci>niiined  the  announce- 
ment: "Miss  Rutcttx  Sherwiiod,  M,  I)., 
of  Liberty.  N.  Y..  will  be  sent  lo  Korea 
hy  the  Sew  YorV  branch  in  September 
to  lake  up  the  work  Dr.  Howard  had  lo 
leave  when  her  health  failed.  The  Cin- 
cinnati branch  will  send  a  teacher  to 
Korea  At  the  same  time." 


VVc  arc  opposed  to  appropriations  by 
the  government  10  aifl  schools  conducted 
by  the  churches.  During  the  presidency 
of  General  Cirant.  the  policy  was  adorned 
of  granting  aid  ro  schools  conducted  by 
dincrcnt  Churches  among  Ihe  Indians. 
The  Ktinian  Catholics,  undrrlhc  leader- 
ship and  chrou^^h  the  watchfulness  and 
|)criistency  of  *■  The.  Catholic  Hureau  nf 
Indian  Missions,"  have  succccilctl  in  oIj- 
laining  the  larger  portion  of  the  .appro- 
priation Cin  1890,  Roman  Catholics 
$356,967.  all  others  %-Ki»,f3fy>,\.  have  inter- 
fered in  the  work  iit  other  Churches,  have 
sought  earnehlly  i)it>  removal  of  ihc  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  .'\tTairs  and  the  Sa- 
perintendent  of  Indian  Schools,  and  an 
July  24  succeeded  in  the  Senate,  in  oppo- 
sitioii  lo  the  wishes  of  the  commissioner 
and  to  Ihe  rppciri  of  the  Senate  CommiT- 
lee.  in  having  I  heir  allowance  considerably 
increased.  Ihe  shanielul  intrigue  should 
be  slopped.  That  which  was  at  tirst  in- 
tended to  be  a  temporarj'  expedient 
should  he  discontinued.  Let  no  more 
appropri.-itions  be  m.ide  by  the  govcrn- 
mrnl  to  support  religious  Missions  among 
the  Indians. 

An  Aiinlocr  nnil  >  Nottee. 

Wcuffur  an  apology  lo  Messrs.  Harper 
Brothers  foiouruse  in  the  July  number  of 
the  Gospel  is  A1.1.  Lanhs  without  their 
knowledge  or  consent  of  rcproduttionsof 
some  of  their  copy-right<^<l  wood-engr.iv- 
ings,  fi>r  which  this  house  is  .sa  justly 
famous.  The  illustraiions  we  refer  to  are 
"On  a  Market  Il-wl  in  North  Holland." 
■'A  VVomanof  Knrsland."and  "'A  Woman 
and  Child  of  Markcn."  These  beauti/ul 
pictures  arc  by  George  H.  Uoughion.  and 
were  m.tde,  wilh  rnany  etb-c-rs,  by  him  and 
E.  A.  Abbey  for  an  illusir;ilcd  scries  of 
articles  on  Holland  for  Harper's  .Magiu 
sift<.  After  the  completion  of  the  sctics 
in  iheir  mag-uine  the  Messrs,  ILirpcr  col- 
lected Ihc  material  into  a  very  allraclivc 
art  book,  which  serves  also  as  a  guiilc  to 
Holland,  under  the  title  of  "Houghton's 
Sketching  Rambles  in  HulUiid."  The 
book  is  beautifully  bound  in  cloth  and 
sells  for  five  dollars,  "it  is  exceedingly 
popular  uiih  an  lovers  and  those  inter- 
csicd  in  (jtinint  old  ttolLind. 

We  reproduced  these  pictures  without 
knowing  that  Ihey  twlonged  to  Messrs. 
Harper,  or  thjil    they  were  ])ru(cctcd  by 


copyright  in  this  counTr>'.  We  had 
intention  of  vi-ronging  the  Messrs.  Harper 
and  we  cheerfully  publish  ihisacknowkdg- 
mcnt  of  our  mistake — with  Ihe  hope  they 
will  .-icccpt  the  same— and  regret  that  any 
injury  should  havi;  been  done  thrm. 


■•>  BnA 


Xrpmralt)  roll(«'tl«na  Iter  Hni 
Forplxn  .HlBiaoMii. 

\Vc  h.-»vc  often  regretted  th.it  the  col 
lections  for  our  home  work  were  not  t.ilccn 
sep.arately  from  those  forour  foreign  work. 
It  has  been  »aid  ikit  the  work  is  one  in 
spirit,  and  the  Church  should  be  t.-iught 
this  by  Ihc  money  being  cast  into  Jt  com- 
mon treasury.  But  it  is  true  [bat  the 
money  is  frequently  raised  by  picas  that 
arc  not  considered  when  the  money  Is  ex- 
pended. The  money  should  not  be  raised 
(or  one  purpose  and  used  for  another. 
The  end  cannot  justify  the  means.  Those 
who  believe  they  are  giving  either  lo  home 
or  to  foreign  missions  should  not  be  de- 
ceived, and  those  who  give  should  lutve 
the  privilege  of  saying  whether  the  money 
they  give  should  be  used  at  home  or 
abroad.  Wc  arc  glad  lu  know  thai  the 
desire  for  separate  collections  is  growing, 
anil  hope  that  the  ncul  General  Confer- 
ence will  provide  for  it. 

Itishop  J.  M.  Tbobum  of  India,  writinf 
on  this  subject,  says ; 

I1  ii  vniy  pn-«hl>.  ■>   br.  M<C«^c  **ys  ihit  iha 

fc«p4r>.1ii>n  of  lh«  hf^md  and  forri^o  Vf-/t\  woitld  rrMiU 
in  trrlitUfe  trn*  lo  Ihi*  luripr  ;  but  H  «o,  by  All  ffwAfa* 
lei  lite  «c|urBImn  tv  iii3,1«  Wc  wxftt  plain  honoi 
ijnlinc  Willi  riiirprii|ili>.  ]r  thiy  ilo  nol  vi«h  topic 
%i»  mui:li  miMicy  'i^  lh«  niiliuiu«lllini;iii  J4tkuQi»,i|M3r 
h&fQ  fliriglit  la  vilHtiolcl  Bt,  BO  Cftf  »K  lh«  MUftiitiwry 
■iwieiy  il  con.ccflitil.  I  hiv«  n>)fcirwhi>tctar  on  isv 
own  lure.  tRliTviir^,  u  t  do,  Ihal  a  dititlon  a(  r)ie 
woik.  uitt  «n  itppciil  ijijdE  lo  Du(  pcopit  10  ([v*  m 
llicir  Judsinrni  and  cunviclinn  pminpti  th«a,  W'.iUi 
Kivc  Alt  immcn^  LiRpiiJH  to  iha  wurk  of  home  cvA^f 
^liraiion,  unit  Bi  {)i«  ftani4  lima  pUni  uur  fgprci^n 
work  un  *  firmer  4it.3  t.r,,.-iJtr  hj^i*  Ih^n  il  I«a*  v*xt 
.rk.r-itfiKtd  htiar*,  Oi.r  M«lh,^i«l  |M^,pl«  Afv  (VAcrota« 
jnJ  hltcml,  l.til  ihny  ar*  jil*o  Mil«1iJ4E«n(  Mid  ivnhlMe. 
mil  ilicy  f\  ihniic  ill  ihinst  [oi  Cai:)*  >l  ill  DilHtsn- 
itry  iiifciiii^  «iid  in  alt  aiatiimiry  dUcvMiolu.  MHl 
ihc)' will  jcive  uM  ill*  ihfprc  ILhcr«tly  when  thvy  IkW 
(liiiL  !(>?)■»(  mpnrlnl  atfvupl«  pouenCil  ot  BUI  only 
a  (chI  ciHitcicn<e.  hut  alto  of  gowJ  wiue. 

Wc  <&o  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
advocating  the  divinion  o(  our  Mission.iry 
Society  into  two  Hoards.  One  Board  of 
Managers,  one  General  Missionarv  Com* 
mittee,  secretaries  designated  as  home 
secretaries  and  foreign  secretaries,  the 
home  secrelariee  lo  look  exclusively  10 
the  interests  of  the  home  field,  ibc  for- 
eign secretaries  in  care  for  the  foreign 
field,  the  inlerests  of  each  and  colliic- 
lions  for  each  10  be  considered  and  taken 
ai  different  limes — is  there  a  trtore  excel- 
lent way  ?  . 

— - —  i 

Cnliolf  'rr(«iniviii  of  ill*  (telcir»fi  tk' 
ibr   I  titiftd  MaivK. 

The  warm  wcalher  is  not  suflicienl  to 

modify  ihc  efforts  of  certain  congressmen 
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111  iheir  war  against  the  Chinese,  (or  wc 
fittl  that  on  Augtixi  5  ih^  Fomgn  MtK- 
w>f«  Committee  of  ihc  House  t>f  Rcprc- 
ieniaiir»  M.  W.tihin^ton  reported  f.'ivor- 
■bly  th«  bill  to  "  al>i(o1utely  prohibit  the 
coming  of  ChincsL-  i)crsons  inio  ihc 
I'tiiieJ  Slate*,  whether  subjects  «f  the 
Chin«c  Empire  or  otherwise."  Ii  not 
(irjly  prohiliits  the  ineoming  of  Chinamen, 
Itjl  inicrdicts  the  return  of  such  Chinese 
residents  as  may  have  tcmirorarily  left  the 
cmintr)-.  It  punishes  explains  of  vessels 
who  may  bring  Chinamen  to  this  country'. 
It  pt^vije*  that  Chinese  who  may  enter 
ilic  Uiiitcil  Slam  by  cro^in);  its  bound* 
ary-Itn«s  may  be  arrested  and  returned 
lo  the  country  whence  they  came  or 
made  to  serve  a  lenn  of  live  years  in  the 
pen  item  Id  r)'.  The  bill  also  dchira  China- 
men from  the  righl  of  ciilienship. 

The  many  proteaCs  received  at  Waah- 
ington  prolnahly  pievetitei!  a  few  weeki, 
ago  the  p.tS3agc  in  ConKres&  of  an  ohjcc- 
tionablc  bill  ^igalnsl  the  Chinese,  hut  ii  1^ 
feared  thai  the  present  bill  m.iy  be  ru»hcd 
through  and  become  n  Uw  bcrforc  its  Op- 
poneniE  can  make  united  proi<-!.iK  against 
it 

We  appeal  to  our  readers  to  ai  once 
urge  iticir  congtvsamen  10  vote  .-igainsc 
any  and  every  such  measure,  and  to  see 
Ihal  in  the  elcclinns  for  mctiilrers  of  Coti- 
greu  the  candidates  shall  pledge  ihem- 
Selves  affainu  any  action  not  based  upon 
Christian  principles  and  inicmniional 
courtesy. 

Mrs.  S.    L.    Italdwin.  of    I3i8    P^icific 
Street,  Brooklyn,  N,  V.,  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Baldtvin,  Rccoritiu(;  Sccrciary  of  the  Mis> 
sionary  Society  of  the  Methodist  F.pisco- , 
pal  Church,  has  written  a  pamphlet  en-' 
tilled     •■  Must     the     Chinese     go.'     an  | 
Exutiiinatton  of  the  Chinese   'Question." 
Ii  is  a  timely  and  able  pn-'^etiluiiun  u(  the 
subject.     Here  nr<;  answers  to  the  m.iny 
objections  urgi'd  against    jiermitling  the 
Chinese  to  come  into  or  remain  in  our 
country. ami  here  is  exposed  the  shame-' 
ful    trtalineni   they    have   received    from 
both  govcinmcnt  and  people. 

Mrs,  Baldwin,  who  was  (or  eighteen 
years  a  missionary  in  Chin.i.  iind  who  has 
personal  knowledge  of  the  condition  of 
Uk  Chinese  In  the  United  Stales,  both 
Test  and  K.isi.  mjs  : 

"  I  assert,  fearless  of  any  counter  siate- 
mrnt  capable  of  proof,  that  the  Chinese  I 
to^ay  arc   (he    most    industrious.  qu)el, 
bon««i.  sober,  paiieni,  fo'-bcaring  immi- 
grants in  this  Und." 

.  "'The  heathen  government  o(  China 
has  kept  its  treaty  in  our  protection  in 
China,  and  redressed  .inv  wrongs  wc 
had;  while  the  Christian  governm<mt  of 
ihisland  has  not  even  tried  10  keep  its 


most  solemn  iiealy  obligations  with 
China," 

"  England  has  placed  an  awful  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  miKnion  work  in  China,  in 
forcing  the  opium  trade  on  the  Chinese 
Kuvernmcrii,  and  hohling  it  there  to  the 
ruin  of  millions,  in  spile  of  the  wail  of 
agony  ihal  goes  up  from  almost  every 
home  of  th.it  land.  France  has  robbed 
and  wronged  China  (or  her  own  selfish 
endt.  and  now  our  own  United  Slates 
lakes  her  stand  with  these  oppressing 
iiatioiit  to  block  our  work  for  God  and 
humanity  in  Chin-i.  We  who  go  to  that 
Und  nol  for  dollars,  but  for  souls,  stand 
ain.ized  and  heartsick  before  such  obsta- 
cles placed  in  the  way  ol  Christianizing 
Ihc  greatest,  and  in  many  respects  the 
most  promising,  heathen  nation  in  Ihc 
world." 

It  is  time  ih.nt  a  united  and  indicant 
protest  should  be  made  by  the  Christian 
Church  against  the  unholy  warfare  and 
malignant  persecution  which  the  Chinese 
are  receiving  in  this  country,  tioil  hrlp 
us  t<J  undo,  so  far  as  j^ssiblc,  the  wron^ 
of  the  past,  and  to  stop  the  disjfraccful 
pcrsecuiion  of  the  present. 


Tito  (1,100,000  Line  «■  Mvvn  br* 

Vor^tltn  MlBalviiairjr. 

BV   k».V.    1.  J.  SJtH  I,  |i,|]. 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  rtisc  it.  and 
yet  it  is  an  easy  thing  lo  raise  it.  It  is 
noi  a  paltry  sum.  and  yet  It  is  a  paltry 
sum.  All  depends  on  the  stand-point.  Il 
is  no  secret,  how  much  begging  and 
pleading  and  etplaining  and  persu3<!- 
ing  it  takes  to  lead  the  Church  up  to  this 
line  of  duly,  and  yci  it  is  an  easy  thing  in 
raise  this  sum  if  one  estimates  the  wealth 
of  the  Church.  Were  all  10  do  any  ihinj 
like  <luly  the  pull  to  get  up  to  thai  "  line  " 
would  be  no  "  tug"  iit  nti, 

Ag;^tit.  this  sum  is  palirj-  in  view  of  the 
wealth  and  eiirnings  of  our  membership. 
A  mere  tithe  of  the  luxuries  and  fine 
things  indul[;ed  in  would  m.-ike  up  this 
sum.  llul  then,  in  raonc>-,  it  is  a  grand 
sum  when  ligiired  up,  .iml  the  Church 
should  thank  t^io<l  .nnd  take  counigc  that 
her  mind  is  m;ide  up  to  this  figure. 

K*ep  it  a»  thi  fiag.  No  Church  is 
doing  better.  With  none  to  beat  us.  let  us 
beat  ourselves.  It  is  a  most  important 
matter  for  the  work  10  reach  this  tigurc. 
Swing  the  resolution  of  the  Church  rep- 
resented by  the  General  Committee,  the 
mistionaricH  pu»h  out  from  the  old 
trenches,  take  advanced  ground,  and 
charge  the  enemy. 

In  this  missionarj-  wnr,  as  in  carnal  con- 
fiict.  the  army  that  stands  is  beaten.  Wc 
must  he  c^-er  aggressive  till  the  world  is 
won  for  Jesus,     It  is  the  sheerest  non- 


sense to  ignore  the  us«  of  money  in  this 
business. 

Pour  u»  the  (1.300,000.  E»-cry  cent  of 
il  means  nerve  and  sinew  for  the  holy 
war.  Let  the  Church  give  till  she  fcclft 
that  she  is  taxing  herself  fur  the  great 
work  the  Master  has  given  her. 

Here  at  the  front  the  conflict  thickens. 
We  arc  winning  »uch  %'ictoties  as  never 
before,  and  \rl  men  and  devils  opjiose  as 
never  before.  It  looks  as  II  the  great 
enemy  thinks  the  Church  means  business 
whenihecall  rings  out  forli.ioo.ooo.  The 
Church  runs  up  her  flag  with  this  grand 
sum  emblazoned  on  it,  the  missionaries 
take  courage  and  plan  fresh  .^nd  more 
vigorous  campaigns,  and  the  prince  of 
this  world  sounds  the  alarm. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  Infiilelity 
and  ungodliness  of  Europe  and  America 
have  laid  siege  to  India ;  thcosophy.  agnos- 
ticism, matrn.ilism,  corruptisin.  etc.. 
studiously  oppose  ihc  missionary.  Let 
them  oppose  ;  we  arc  not  daunted.  But 
wc  need  ihc  $i.soo,ooo.  and  that  right 
speedily.  Wc  need  It  that  more  mission- 
aries may  take  the  held.  The  worUI  is 
not  to  he  captured  by  the  c^up  H'rtaf  of  a 
few  men.  We  need  more  money  that  we 
may  send  out  evangelists — fling  out 
skirmishers— and  open  up  the  battle  In 
every  dircclion. 

We  need  money  for  the  press,  thai,  as 
some  one  has  said,  wc  may  snow  clown 
the  coimtrj-  with  Christian  literature. 
Missionary  societies  have  not  mllied  to 
this  mighty  agency  as  they  should.  We 
need  money  for  schools.  In  many  direc- 
tions groups  of  in(|uirers  arc  baptixcd. 
They  call  for  the  teacher  as  well  as  the 
preacher.  U  is  a  great  gain  to  prepare 
them  to  read  the  word  of  God. 

We  need  tsaooo  H€rx>  for  our  theolog- 
ical veminary.  The  Christian  college,  too, 
in  Indin,  in  the  hands  of  men  of  a  truly 
evangelistic  spirit,  is  10  be  a  mighty  power. 
Let  them  bring  on  their  agnosticism  and 
maicrialism.  and  all  the  other  ungodly 
hms.  True  gnosticism  (science)  and  the 
Bible  will  be  mure  than  a  nialch. 

Come  now  ;  if  any  one  fears  the  school 
or  college  in  mission  work  just  try  jour 
logic  at  home.  It  will  work  there  "^ven 
better  than  it  will  here.  Yes.  bring  on  the 
$i.»x>.ooo.  Wc  need  il  all — need  it 
ww(A— need  it  tu^K 

'  I3oes  any  one.  as  he  puis  his  hand 
slowly  in  his  pocket,  douht  about  the  suc- 
cess of  this  mission  work,  let  mc  show 
him  that  our  Hindu  pagans  do  nol  doubt 
it.  The  Ar)'ans  arc  1  lindu  reformers  who 
bitterly  oppose  our  mis-sion  work.  The 
editor  of  the  leading  Aryan  ncM-spapcr 
recently  came  out  In  a  long  leader,  stir* 
ring    up    the     Aryari   preachers  by   (he 
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AN  APPEAL  FROM  CH/NA 


exAinpIc  of  zeal  and  sclf-sacrilicc  in   the 
missinnaries.     He  wriies : 

"  IntclliKcni  noii-Chmtians  oflen  won- 
der ai  the  success  which  Chrisli-Tnily  has 
achieved.  They  cannot  unckrsiand  how 
n  religion  mndc  up  of  crude  irrational 
And  defective  noiionit  about  CikI  ami  suul 
has  come  lo  l>c  bcl!e^'cd  in  by  millions  of 
men.  Who  could  have  ever  believed  iliu 
it  would  achieve  such  mxrvcloua  rtsuUs ! 
There  is  no  doubi  that  the  progress  of 
Chrisli.inity  has  been  a.  progress  of  no  or- 
dinar)-  kind." 

The  writer  then  gives  his  opinion  as  to 
the  cause  of  thh  admillcd  success.  "It 
is  the  self-sacnftce  of  its  &cleci  few — iheir 
readiness  to  br^ve  ever>'  petti  for  the  uke 
of  their  religion,"  This  from  a  writer  in 
thecKtrcnnc  north  of  India.  Now  a  no4e 
from  the  far  south.  A  writer  who  Is 
ftendinfr  nut  a  series  o(  haml-hillc  thus 
waib  put  his  (ear : 

"  O  lovers  of  the  Ar>'an  (Hindu)  relig- 
gion!  The  evils  done  by  the  Christians 
up  to  the  present  day  are  t.o  nuny  ihat 
they  come  in  contact  with  our  heuds 
cvcrj-whcrc.  If  we  remain  inaciiifc.  it  is 
certain  that  our  children  will  be  ruined. 
The  life-blood  of  our  society  is  f.isl  ebbing 
away,  owing  thidly  lo  the  inllucncc  of 
Christianity  brouj^ht  sleitdily  and  con- 
stanily  to  bear  on  our  mind  for  neatly  half 
a  century.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
countless  Christian  MiKiuns  ;it  work  in 
this  country,  especially  in  Itengal.  are  in  a 
fair  way  of  achieving  their  object.  Our 
society  is  daily  exposed.  It  will  surely  b« 
turned  Lopsy-lvrvQ  in  a  few  generations 
hence." 

This  does  not  look  much  like  failure  in 
Miiislons.  our  enemies  l>cinp  judges.  The 
mighty  leaven  of  the  Gospel  is  working. 
Satan  feels  that  his  Icingduni  is  in  danger, 
As  ul  old,  the  dragon  is  wroth  with  Ihc 
wvninn  (the  Church)  and  sets  about  mak- 
ing war.  In  the  North  India  Conference 
alone  we  arc  baptizing  regularly  an  avcr- 
agcof  four  hunilred  a  month.  A  great  and 
effectual  door  is  opened  with  manyadver> 
sarics.  Uul  the  baiilc  is  the  Lord's. 
Come  up  to  his  help  with  the  (i.ioo.ooo. 

Himaiaya  Aft/Hntains,  June,  1 890. 


An  ApF*Bl  ftwm  China. 

The  following  appeal  from  ihi:  General 
Conference  cf  Protestant  missionaries  in 
China  10  all  1'roicBta.nt  Churches  of  Chris- 
tian lands  has  )>ccn  sen!  to  all  portions 
of  l^ntestantitm,  s.nA,  we  trust,  will  meet 
with  a  generous  response  : 

Am  Appical  for  Ordained  MissroN- 

AKIKS. 
To  AH  Our  Home  CMtirchts  : 

GlteETtNC :  Realizing  as  never  before 
the  masniludc  of  China  and  ihc  uuct  in- 


adc<)uacy  of  our  present  numbers  for  the 
speedy  carrying  into  execution  of  our 
Loid's  command,  "Co  ye  into  all  the 
world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  everj' 
crcAture/"  therefore, 

Rtioktd,  That  we.  the  four  hundrrd 
and  thirty  members  of  the  Missionary 
Conference,  nour  in  session  in  Shanghai, 
ntmnily  and  unanimously  appeal  10  you 
loscnd  out  speedily  (J.I  many  huHdrtiii  ai 
<aH  fmssihly  bt  iecured  0/  ■u/til-^uatifitd 
erdacHed  men. 

The  whole  of  China  is  now  open  10  mis- 
sionary effort  and  needs  a  large  number  of 
men  of  prayer,  of  patient  endurance,  and 
of  common  sense — men  full  o(  the  H»ly 
Ghost  and  of  faith  in  the  Gospel  as  "the 
power  of  God  unto  salvntion," 

The  missionary  here  encounters  hoary 
and  subtle  superstitions,  a  most  diflicult 
langungr,  a  people  of  vigorous  intellect, 
with  a  vast  litcraiutc  and  an  elaborate  ed- 
ucational s)«tem.  There  is  need,  therefore, 
of  men  of  commanding,  practical,  and  in- 
tellectual as  well  as  spiritual  endownents, 
men  who  shall  be  able  to  engage  in  and 
direct  the  work  of  evangelization,  to  ed- 
uoile,  train,  and  induct  into  their  work  a 
native  pastorate.  10  found  and  conduct 
educ.ttionni  mstilutions.  and  to  provide  a 
gcnfral,  theological,  scientific,  and  jicriod- 
ical  iilerature. 

Seeing,  as  we  do,  the  utter  destitution 
and  helplessness  of  these  millions  siil] 
"  having  no  hope,  and  without  God  in  the 
world,"  we  appeal  to  young  men  to  give 
themselves  to  this  work.  We  he!ic\'c  that 
the  great  tjueslion  wii  h  each  of  you  should 
lie  not.  ••  \V  hy  should  I  go .»  "  but.  ■ '  Why 
should  I  «tf/go?" 

We  recommend  ih.it  the  men  be  sent 
under  the  regularly  constituted  missionary 
societies  of  the  various  denominations, 
and  that  these  societies  sn«rch  out  suii.ible 
men  before  they  are  committed  lo  the 
home  work. 

With  the  highest  appreciation  t(  the 
claims  of  ihc  home  churches,  we  still  urge 
young  pastors  to  consider  whether  the 
places  of  some  of  them  might  not  be 
filled  by  men  who  cannot  come  to  the 
mission  Seld,  while  they  might  bring  their 
exfierience  10  spheres  of  work  in  China 
which  must  otherwise  be  left  wholly  un- 
occupied. 

We  call  upon  individual  congregations 
to  greatly  increase  iheir  contributions  for 
the  support  of  one  or  more  of  these  men 
to  work  as  their  inissionarics. 

We  urge  Christian  men  ol  wealth  to 
prayerrully  consider  the  duty  and  privilege 
of  giving  themseH-fs  person.illy  lo  this 
work,  or  of  supporting  Iheir  representa- 
tives. 

Finally,  we  shall  not  cease  lo  pray  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest  to  move  you  mightily 
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by  his  Holy  Spirit  in  behalf  of  this  vai 
and  ripening  field.         Vours  in  Christ. 
Shanghai.  May.  1S90. 

A«  AfPEAL  FOH  Ten  Thousand  Mej 

To  ait  Protestant  CMureAes  of  Chrittiam^ 

Lands  : 

Dear  Brkthren  i»  Christ:  V 
Ihe  Cener.il  Conference  ol  Proleslant 
missionaries  in  China,  having  just  made  a 
special  appeal  toyou  for  a  largely  increased 
force  of  ordained  missionaries  to  preach 
the  Gospel  thnnighout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  great  land,  lo  plant 
chuiches.  tu  educate  n.ilti.'e  ministers  and 
helpers,  lo  create  a  Chri'.tiaii  literature, 
and  in  general  10  engage  in  and  direct  the 
supreme  work  of  Christian  evangclitalion : 
and. 

Having  also  made  a  special  ap|)eal  19 
you  for  a  largely-increased  force  of  un- 
ordained  men,  evangelists,  teachers  and 
ph)'sicians,  to  travel  far  and  wide  dis- 
tributing hooks  and  preaching  to  the 
masses,  10  lend  a  strong  helping  hand  in 
the  great  work  of  ChristL-in  education, 
and  to  exhibit  to  China  the  benevolent 
side  of  Christianity  in  the  worlt  of  healing 
the  sick : 

Therefore,  we  dn  nnw  appe-il  lo  you.  the 
Pditestant  Churches  of  Christian  lands,  to 
send  to  China  In  response  to  these  calls, 

ONE     THOUSAND      MF-S     WITHIX      nvR 
Vr-ARS  FROM  THIS  TIME. 
Wc  make  this  appeal  in  behalf  of  three 
hundred  millions  of  unevangelitetl   hea- 
then ;  we  make  it  with  all  the  came'stnesc 
of  our  whole  hearts,  as  men  overwhelmed 
with  Ihe  magnitude  and   responsibility  of 
the  work  twforc  u»;  we  mtUte  it  with  uk- 
wavering  (aiih   in   the  power  of  a  risen 
Saviour  to  call  men  into  his  vineyard,  and 
to  open  the  hearts  of  those  who  arc  his 
stewards  to  send  cut  and  supjwrt  them, 
and  wc  shall  not  cease  to  cry  miKhiily  to 
him  thai  he  will  do  this  thing,  and  that_ 
OUT  eyes  may  see  il. 
On  behalf  of  the  Conference, 
Rkv.  J,  L.  Nevivs,  D.D.. 
Rev,  D.  Hill, 

Ckairmrn. 

Rk%'.  J.  HfDSON  TAYtOR, 
Rhv.  Wm.  AsitMOKE.  D.D., 
RfiV.  H,  KOKBETT,  D,l>., 
Rev.C.W.  Mateer.  D.D.,  LL.D. 
KEV.C  M.  Reid, 

Pfrmanrnt  C«mmiUee. 
SAans^ai,  Aftty.  1 8</>. 


'•  Bolivia  an<l  Us  People,"  by  Dr.  Drees. 
■*  A  ^'residing  Elder's  Tour  in  Mexico, ' 
by  Dr.  Green,  several  other  anicks,  mis- 
sion notes,  notices  of  books,  etc.,  are 
crowded  out.  and  will  appear  next  month. 
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ipar  Itissionarits  ani  ipissicns. 


Tlic  itddresA  of  Rev.  Levi  B.  Salmans, 
o(  ihe  Mexico  Mission,  is  y>s  N.  Noble 
Slrcct,  Intlianapolis  )n4. 

The  aildress  of  Miss  Ve«la  O.  Greer,  oi 
ihc  North  China  Mi&sion.  is  University 
Plnce.  Unculn.  Neb. 

Kev.  C.  V,  Hani,  of  the  Incli»  MIsiiion. 
is  in  England.  He  will  this  nionlh  meet 
kk  two  sonftfrom  ihe  Uniicd  Slates  and 
rtuimwilh  Ihemto  India, 

Rev,  Df,  C.  S.  Loiij;  and  family,  and 
Rev,  M.  N.  Frami,  ol  tiic  Japan,  Mis&ion, 
hive  returned  lo  llie  United  States. 

The  appoinlments  of  the  West  China 
Mission,  made  at  the  annu.il  meeting  in 
June,  vf«Tc;  Rrt-.  Spencer  Lcivis.  Su|ir.r- 
iniendent  of  the  Miision.  Princip.il  o( 
Buardin);  and  Day  SchooU.anil  in  charge 
of  the  Street  Chapel  Preaching.  Chung- 
king ;  Rev,  H,  O.  C-irfy,  p-isiof  of  Chiing- 
liing  Xaii^'c  Church;  Rev.  S.  A.  Smith. 
Assistant  in  the  Boarding  and  Day 
Schopis ;  Mrs.  K.  B.  Le^tls.  in  charge  of 
Woman's  Work  and  Girls*  Schools; 
Wang  Ching  Hsucn,  County  Evangclislk 
Wofic :  Kuang  Wan  Shun.  Street  Chapel 
Preaching. 

Rev.  Spencer  Lewis  writes  from  Chung- 
king, China,  that  there  b  a  regular  aticnd- 
.ince  of  about  one  hundred  nciheSatibalh 
scmccs,  thai  two  native  men  arc  aup- 
parted  u  mi^iioj)  workers  wiihuut  charge 
to  the  missionary  treasury,  though  the 
Urgerpjirl  is  subscribed  by  the  mission* 
4ric«,  and  thai  he  wishes  to  open  work  in 
Chentu,  which  he  calls  the  finest  tntssion- 
ary  center  in  West  China. 

Rev,  S.  W.  Siberts  writes  from  Mexico. 
Jtjiyjo:  "The  persecutions  that  began 
jome  time  ago  in  Querctaro  still  con- 
tinue. Our  appe.il  to  Pre&ident  Duiz 
brought  a  mumcnl's  tclieC  cq  our  peujilc. 
bat  they  have  again  begun  to  annoy  us. 
Yesterday  our  prcachcr-in -charge  telc- 
gTa|ihed  me  that  the  RojnaniMs  had  set 
fine  to  our  house.  The  lire  was  discov- 
ered and  put  out  almost  immediately. 
We  csprcl  to  appe.tl  again  for  prolcction 
to  the  geiieniil  government. 

On  ScpicmhcT  4  there  sail  for  China 
Rev.  Marcus  L.  Taft  ami  Tamily.  relum- 
ing, and  Thomas  R.  Jnnes,  M.U..  and 
-wife,  and  Rev.  lM.ac  T.  Headland  and 
wife. 

Rev.  K.  S.  Todd,  D.I)..  of  Il.-diimore, 
formerly  one  of  ourinis^tiimarirs  in  China. 
has  wriiien  a  book  eniiiied  Christian 
Miai6ns  in  the  A'imtantA  Cenlury, 
which  wiU  soon  he  published  by  Hunt  & 
£aion.  Our  readers  will  find  it  a  valuable 
coQtiibution  to  the  cause  of  Missions. 


The  jMiti,)H  iVttntts  o(  June  28  an- 
nounces the  marriage  of  Rev.  J.  B,  Uult- 
ricic.  of  Bangalore,  at  the  MethodiM  Ki»s- 
copal  parsonjige.  Vapery,  Madras,  India, 
by  Rev,  A.  H.  Baker,  assisted  by  Rev. 
W,  L.  King,  The  name  of  the  bride 
is  not  given.  She  had  just  airivcd  from 
Kngbnd. 

Mm,  H,  ).  Wilson,  wife  of  Dr.  WiI«on. 
of  Uudaon.  In(Ii;i,  wnl« :  "Ur.  Wilson 
asked  \i\\  teachers  to  come  in  June  fur  a 
month's  training  and  for  special  meeting*. 
Not  only  teachers,  but  others  came  and 
begged  to  gu  into  the  cl.isses.  As  many 
have  come  out  of  Hinduism  during  the 
past  months,  we  cannot  get  normalteach- 
crs  to  supply  the  dem.ind.  At  some  o( 
the  meclingtwc  had  educated  well-lo-do 
natives,  who  came  and  s.it  all  the  time,  and 
wccoold  only  account  for  ihcir  presence 
by  the  Spirit  of  Ihe  Lord." 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  West  China 
Mission  was  held  at  Chungking,  China. 
June  j-q.  There  were  rrported  3  mis.sion- 
aries,  i  assistant  missionary.  2  native 
cxhorters,  1  colporteur,  iS  members.  16 
probationers.  50  scholars  in  the  boys* 
schools,  20  scholars  in  the  girls'  schools. 
The  natives  conlributed  during  the  year 
for  benevolences,  $!  61  ;  for  native  preach- 
ers. 8'S  43  ;  for  current  espcnics,  $J  70. 
The  workers  plead  for  more  men  and  more 
money  to  carry  on  Ihe  work. 


Annual  nci«ilns  of  Ihf  DcDniark 
3U«*toii, 

vr  He\'.  J.  ;.  ciikistcdbeh,  supeRi:TTCriDEMT. 

The  annual  meeting  was  opened  in 
Odcnse,  on  Thursday.  June  26.  Bishop  H. 
W.  Warren,  presiding.  The  llishop  came 
to  us  well  acid  strong,  and  with  a  hc^irt 
full  of  love  for  our  work.  He  preached 
on  the  evening  of  his  arrival  in  town,  and 
our  handsome  church — Dollner's  Memo- 
rial— was  full  of  atlcnlivc  heaters,  Itwa» 
crowded  every  evening  during  the  week, 
and  many  witnessed  gloriously  of  saEva- 
lion  in  Christ. 

God  h.it  been  with  us  during  the  Con- 
ference yctr.  Praised  be  his  name !  We 
have  now  1.764  menibcis  in  full  connec- 
tion, an  increase  of  2J0  during  (he  year. 
We  have  283  probntioncrs,  .in  increase  of 
35.  Our  ini«tionaT>'  collection  amounts  ti> 
Kr.  3.144.  Kt.  Hji  more  than  last  year, 
and  Kr.  533  more  th,in  the  sum  apjHir- 
tioncd  to  us  by  the  Missionary  Society, 
Kr  6.S11  hasl^eencolleciedioward  p,iymg 
off  pastors'  salaries,  being  Kr,  2,324  in- 
crease. The  amount  collected  for  educa- 
tion IS  Kr.  3,643,  Kr.  i,iSomcrease.  Our 
total  collections  amount  to  Kr.  36,377, 
Kr.  7,867  increase.  We  have  2.787  chil- 
dren in  our  .Sunday-schools,  an  increase 
of  S4  :  we  have  2ot   superiniendenisaiid 


leachcrK.  an  incre.ise  of  12.  Thus  God 
has  richly  crowned  the  year  with  blessing. 

Wc  h;(d  the  joy  of  seeing  hve  young 
men  appointed  as  missionaries  b)-  Uisliop 
Warren,  the  first  sent  out  from  our  the- 
ological school.  We  h.ive  four  helpful 
young  men  wailing  to  enter  when  it  re- 
opens. August  I. 

Methodism  is  Still  having  much  oppnsi* 
tion  from  Ihe  Stale  Church,  Its  ministers 
cndcaN'or  by  even'  mcan.t  lo  show  uur 
teachings  in  3  false  light.  Especially  our 
(ioetrinc   of  the  s-tcnnmcnls   is   nllackril. 

Ttiey  ^^<''"  S"  ^°  f*"'  •"  '°  declare  tn  print 
and  in  public  discourses  that  we  hat-e  no 
sjicntracnis.  The  Lutheran  ininisicrs  say 
the  most  .isionishing  ihings  about  our 
tcachtriga  in  order  lo  frigliicn  the  pcuptc 
from  our  mceling.  but,  praised  he  God. 
truth  and  right  must  triumph  at  Inst. 

The  last  year  has  l)cen  a  blessed  one. 
and  with  the  Lord's  help  the  coming  year 
will  witncas  yet  greater  victoriCi.  Pray 
for  Denmari;. 

store  npillral   Wnrk^rn  M«vdrd  In 

Korra. 

BV  Wll,  O.  stUAMOSt,  M.O, 

Korea  iii  an  important  dot  in  the  mis- 
sionary world,  hut  ihc  workcm  are  all  so 
busy  we  fear  you  do  not  hear  of  ihi*  work 
AS  often  as  you  ought  for  your  own  en* 
couragemcnc. 

To-day  we  only  intend  to  speak  of  an 
orphan  hereof  great  promise  who  needs 
adoption.  She  Is  scarci-ly  three  yenrsold, 
but  in  this  short  period  ban  ilnnc  much 
good  work  and  played  thegooil  Samaittan 
in.tny  a  tunc ;  and  her  name  is  "The 
Woman's  Hospital "  of  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  our  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church. 

Mi<is  [Jr.  Howard  began  the  treatment 
of  women  patients  in  a  separate  insiiiu- 
lion  from  the  parent  Ituiird'^  work  in  ihe 
fall  of  1887.  but  was  obliged  lo  relm- 
quish  It  in  less  than  two  years  and  reium 
home,  on  account  of  her  health. 

For  nc.irly  a  year  now  this  ivnif  has 
been  lathered  (»y  llw  parent  Board  doc- 
tors, and  iisgmwth  has  been  continually 
advancing.  We  believe  Ihe  stepfathers 
have  done  all  Diey  could,  but  the  hospital 
needs  a  lady  physician  in  order  to  reach 
its  highest  usefulness,  and,  lo  tell  lh« 
truth,  the  parent  Board  doctors  have  llicir 
hands  quite  full  of  their  own  special  work, 

Tlie  Koreans  have  .1  saying  that  if  a 
child  must  lose  one  ofits  parents  thev' can 
better  spare  the  father  tlian  the  mother. 
Woman's  sympathy  and  the  mother-heart 
is  what  wc  n««l  now;  and  wc  want  in 
this  hospital  la  be  losing  no  more  time  in 
trying  to  get  hold  of  the  muEher>he:ins  in  j 
this  land. 

Our  ladies  of  that   society   have  been 
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new  (or  a  long  time  giving  inslmction  to 
ihc  women  white  ilicy  await  ihc  arrival 
of  th<  doctor,  but  tJieir  time  nnd  strcnyih 
are  already  loo  niucli  tnxcd  for  yoii  lo  aU 
low  ihem  lo  so  cominuc  much  l(>nger. 

Here  is  iin  opening  for  ;i  Chrisiun  Lidy- 
physici-iii  or  a  hosjiital  nurse  sucli  ».% 
setdum  occurs;  and  if  their  souls  arc  on 
fire,  they  can  garner  in  ripe  sheaves  for 
the  Maslcr. 

This  Woman's  Hospiul  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  ol  ourdcparimcnls.  Not 
only  do  llic  women  come  gladly  for  ihe 
|>hysical  aid,  but,  9.mc«  the  ladies  h.ive 
taken  hold  lo  help,  ihcy  conic  to  hear  ilir 
word  too.  Several  day*,  when  the  doctor 
thought  lie  had  an  unusually  large  at- 
tendance, he  has  been  in/ormed  ihat  many 
ol  then)  came  only  for  the  teaching. 

Uid  ytiu  ever  "h»8  a  incal  in  your  life* 
Did  you  ever  knuw  what  it  is  lo  have  days 
o(  humger  and  heartache  too?  Don'cyou 
— some  hciiring  reatlcr — know  that  the 
whole  wiilc  world  is^tlngcrtng  and  suffer- 
ing, and  that  m.iny  arc  continuing  in  llicir 
troubles  until  you  go  lo  help  ihciii  ?  And 
haven't  you  drank  so  dct-ply  yourself  of 
the  waicr  of  life  thit  ihc  taste  of  thai  pure 
satisfying  dntughi  makes  you  want  to  tell 
others  nnd  aharc  it  with  them? 

In  this  ho&piiaE  there  is  such  an  open- 
ing  a»  I  c.mnol  readily  describe  in  a  short 
leiler,  but  can  only  vouch  (or  the  truih  of 
my  own  slatcincnts,  while  we  leave  it  lo 
you  10  prove  ihem, 

Tlicrc  arc  suffering  thousands  to  be 
reached  and  healcil  and  lo  Ik  led  besides 
with  the  bread  that  eomeih  down  from 
heaven;  and  for  you— llic  hearer — there 
Is  the  graiitudc  of  these  thousands  which 
you  can  have  for  your  services. 

Do  you  Hant  to  know  tiomr  of  Ihe  love 
of  Christ.'  Then  u*e  it  as  he  used  his. 
and  sec  how  ii  will  grow.  Nniliing  ihai 
one  hoards  gathers  increase,  but  rather 
rusls. 

Lei  me  tell  you  -in  incident  in  medicn) 
work  here.  One  of  our  physicians  w;ls 
walking  in  a  i|Uicl  place  in  the  ciiy  one 
day  and  found  in  a  descried  gateway  a 
poor  family  sick.  The  gateway  covered 
Ihcm  some  twelve  feet  above,  and  ihc 
nighl  air  or  the  heat  of  the  aun  or  ihc 
rain  was  shtit  nut  only  by  straw  in:tcs. 
Here  in  ten  xciuarc  feci  was  a  wlvolr 
family  huddled  togethfrr.  The  father  and 
oldest  son  (twcniy-lwo  years)  wcic  sick 
with  typhus  fever.  The  mother  and  Iter 
boy  of  seven  years ol<l  were  just  lecover- 
ing  from  the  same.  They  were  all  taken 
to  the  hospital  and  arc  now  ne.irly  re- 
covered. The  old  mat)  trii:^  h^id  to  liiid 
expression  for  his  gratitude.  He  sityii 
ihey  were  starving  as  well  as  sick,  and 
now    they   have   shelter    and    rclurning 


health,  nnd  if  lie  wcic  "to  lake  off  his 
akin  and  pay  us  wttli  Iiis  flesh  "  he  could 
not  rc<juite  us  enough. 

And  tn-day,  after  a  five  da^i'  hard  rain 
has  passed,  and  he  looks  hack  with  a 
shudder  to  the  insufficient  shelter  from 
which  he  was  taken,  he  comes  to  the  doc- 
tor and  says  be  must  become  his  "slave  " 
in  return  for  ihc  rrlicf  he  hat  had.  The 
doctor  could  only  assure  him  Ihat  he 
could  not  accept  his  offer,  but  instead 
tried  to  lead  him  to  his  Master,  and  told 
him  of  the  Master's  love,  and  that  the 
Master  is  so  kind  he  lets  us  go  out  and 
do  this  kind  of  work  for  him,  while  he 
feeds  and  clothes  us  for  nothing. 

Won't  some  one  hear  ? 

Wc  cmild  cnaily  fill  this  number  of  the 
GospKL  In  All  Lam»s  with  stories  o( 
gratiiutlc  that  more  than  relieve  the  ache 
caused  by  any  slight  cuenion  of  ours;  of 
needy  ones  on  ev^ry  side;  of  body-sick 
and  soul-weary  ont-s ;  of  gladdened  hearts 
and  sick  rettoreil  ;  but  wc  want  you  lo 
a>nic  and  see  and  hear  and  lokc  part  for 
yourself. 

Now.  wc  have  applied  to  the  eaecutive 
of  Ihe  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety time  and  ag;un,  bul  they  can't  make 
bricks  without  straw,  nor  till  so  many 
needy  places  with  so  few  candidates.  So 
to-day  it  came  to  me  to  apply  directly  to 
yon,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  be  only  loo 
glail  to  send  you. 

Vou  have  no  need  to  (e.tr  the  dmiaie. 
for  it  is  very  much  like  ihat  in  New  York 
Slate,  and  the  l.ist  docior  did  not  break 
down  in  consequcrtcc  of  thau  And  you 
don't  need  lo  fear  the  people,  for  we  do 
not,  and  find  Ihcm  very  peaceable. 

And,  in  fart,  you  have  no  need  to  [ear 
any  thing,  for  this  land  too  is  ihe  Lord's. 
-ind  he  jjivcs  it  to  you  to  inherit  and  culti- 
vaie  until  he  c.ills  you  away,  and  then  he 
will  Id  yoi)  carry  all  your  fruii  with  you. 

Stvul.  Kvrm,  yttat  z8,  i8go. 


Th»   AnnuNl  n«-«iiliiK  or  Ihr  BiilcarlB 
niaslvUi 

UV  REV,  ».  TIIOMOPF, 

The  me*-ting  was  held  this  yiar  in 
Sistof,  from  the  Sih  to  the  ixth  of  May 
liisl.  Bishop  Warren,  who  presided,  won 
the  hearts  of  all  ihp  brethren  by  hisgenial 
manners  and  warm  sympnUiics.  The 
bishop  opened  the  meeting  on  Thursday, 
May  %,  by  a  stirring  exhortation  to  the 
brcthnfn.  in  which  he  reminded  tlicm  that 
they  must  rtot  think  themselves  forsaken 
and  forgotten  in  the  midst  of  their  trials 
and  difficulties,  for  lliere  were  many  in 
America  earnestly  praying  for  the  success 
of  God's  wotk  in  Dulgaria.  The  great 
And  chief  thii'g  for  every  preacher  is  to 
preach  lo  all  Chrbt  and  him  crucilird. 


The  report  ^i  the  superintendent  sliowod 
an  advance  in  the  Mission  all  along  the 
hnc.  and  an  increase  in  the  membership 
oftwenly-five  per  cciil.  This  is  the  best 
showing  the  Miuion  has  yei  made,  atiA  is 
only  an  earnest  ol  an  ahundani  ingather- 
ing of  souls  in  the  Bulgaria  Mission. 
The  reports  of  the  committees  wcro^_ 
thoroughly  discussed,  and  some  of  thcn^J 
elicited  warm  debates. 

Some  changes  were  rendered  necessary 
on  account  of  Urothcr  Ladd's  return  to- 
America  [or  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
Brother  Challis.lhe  superintendent,  moves 
lo  Sistof  to  act  as  principal  of  the  Lilcr-  ^ 
ary  nnd  Theological  School,  pastor  of  ih^J 
Church,  and  presiding  elder  of  the  district ; 
Brother  EconomofI  goes  to  Loveich  as 
prcsitling  cklcr  of  the  Lo*-clch  District, 
and  leather  in  the  girls'  school :  Broiher 
I).  Todoroff  moves  from  Lovetch  lo  Sistof 
as  teacher  in  the  Literary  and  Theological 
School:  and  the  writer  enters  the  school 
as  teacher  and  has  also  charge  of  the 
literary  work— the  translating  and  editing 
of  books.  Tfoyan  in  the  Balkans  i» 
abandoned,  and  Brother  S.  Gctchoff.  who 
labored  there  la*t  year,  moves  to  Lovetch. 
The  Mission  needs  vcr>'  much  one  inore^ 
American  missionary,  and  work  can 
found  for  as  many  Bulgarians  educated 
America  as  feel  called  to  preach  the  woni 
of  life  lo  their  countrymen  in  their  owi^ 
country. 

Bishop  Warren  examined    thoroi^ht 
into  the  %v.\\K  of  the  work  and  came  iis>3 
the  conclusion  that  if  wc  worked  lor  im- 
mediate  results   Cod  would    revive    hift] 
work  mightily,  and  in  Ihat  cose  w«  tnvf\ 
rest  assured  that  the  Church  in  America 
would   ncA'cr  entertain    the    thought    of 
abandoning  Bulgaria.     Aficr  the  clnse  of 
the  in«ling  Kishop    Warrm   visited   ihe 
pnncipal  stations  of  the  Mission — namely. 
Lovetch,  Rijstchuck,  and  Varna— evetj-- 
where  giving  stirring  talks  to  the  people 
through  an  interpreter. 

This  yr.ir  Ave  young  men  were  gradn- 
atcd  from  our  Literary  and  Theologicall 
School.  Three  of  ihcm  only  will  enter 
the  work  as  preachers,  iinil  wc  have  no 
tloubt  hut  that  under  God  itiey  will  lead 
many  from  darkness  into  the  tiiarvelous 
light  of  the  Gospel,  God  is  slowly  raising 
an  efficient  native  miniilry  in  Bulgaria, 
and  the  time  will  come  when  ihe  work 
wilt  Ik  largely  s<!lf- supporting.  Just  as 
the  people  arc  learning  to  help  themselves 
politically,  so  under  projier  iraining  they 
will  learn  to  hclplhcmtclves  in  the  higher 
sphere  of  moral  and  religious  life.  When 
that  lime  comes,  as  come  it  will,  the 
Church  will  set-  how  nobly  she  acted  in 
standing  by  Bulgaria  in  her  great  IriaJ. 

Sistof.  July  8,  tSgo. 
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Our  last  s««5ion  of  ihe  SwitMrbnd 
Conference  was  held  in  La  Chaux-dc- 
Fonds.  May  39^  under  Bishop  Warren's 
prevdency.  The  Lord  hnt  blessed  the 
laborer  the  minisrcn  of  our  Cntircrence. 
and  we  (hank  Cod  for  ihe  succ«»  in  the 
list  year.  Our  stiitisrics  show  ihr  follow- 
ing  numbers:  Members.  5.109  (increase 
160):  preachers,  33;  cha|)ci5,  17  wilh 
panonages  and  ri  without.  Thtr  value 
«|  this  properly  is  (,17^,287  fmncs  (debu 
■*73.977  franes).  Sonday-achooU.  191 ; 
leachert.  1^33;  scholars,  about  14^00. 
Collectionii.  174.608  francs  (increase  3.187 
Inmcs). 

Tbc  time  durJni*  ihc  session  of  our  Con- 
ference was  vcr)-  blessed.  The  meetings 
were  well  aticnderl,  padicubity  the  Con- 
ference Sunday.  Bishop  Wiirrcn  preached 
in  the  morning  on  £plt.  3.  14,  and  ihe 
fermon  was  translated  by  Rev.  G.  Junker, 
or  of  our  jiapcrs.  The  kind  and 
idly  bishop  won  very  soon  all  hearts 
of  ihc  prcachcri,  and  the  Conference 
wi^ed  that  lti»hop  Warren  would  come 
ai^in  vcr)-  soon  to  have  Ihc  presidency  of 
our  Conference. 

Our  work  in  Switzerlani!  is  in  a  good 
Slate,  and  we  look  into  the  future  with 
jiMt  hope,  II  wc  had  money  enough 
couM  send  to  several  places  a  pre.icher: 
BOW  wc  must  go  on  very  sioivly,  »nd 
noi  overburden  our  congregations.  This 
woulfl  be  a  hinderance  ol  the  prospering  of 
OJr  woik. 

In  both  Conferences,  in  Geminny  .tnd 
Swilierland,  it  was  rcaolvcd  to  found  a 
branch  business  ol  our  Book  Concern  at 
Zundi.  snd  wc  hope  that  this  business 
will  \k  a  great  blessing  for  our  Church  in 
Swiiieriand.  I-'ur  the  good  ht-l[)  which 
wc  reccirc  every  year  from  our  dear 
■iMber.  the  Home  Mi&vion  Hoard  of  our 
Church,  wc  arc  very  thankful.  May  the 
Lord  bless  our  dear  Church  evcrj-wherc 
e«i  Ihr  whole  eanh  ! 
Brtmtn.Jutu  iS.  189a 
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A  ri>l(  10  HnllrlB. 

vt  iKv.  chaRLf^  w,  nHEHa.  n.ri. 

OurvUii  to  CalUocime  to  aclojieApril 
I!,  when  we  bade  farcwrll  to  ihc  brethren 
ihcfc  widi  the  hope  ihai  ihc  call  to  come 
laiheirhelp  in  iheir  fight  wiih  ihc  powers 
of  «larkness  wilt  meet  with  a  speedy  rc- 
qnnie. 

We  arrived  lit  Mollendo  Ihc  istii  and 
wctr  obliged  lo  wait  iberc  and  at  .\rr- 
^ipd,onel>undrr<l  and  seven  milrsinhnd, 
(or  sii  days  in  order  to  get  through  con* 
wxtem  10  Hotivia. 

Arequipa  is  ihe  great  stronghold  of 
f^KoXy  power,  being  lo  Hem  what   the 


City  of  Tuebla  w.as  lo  ^fexicft  thirty  years 
ago.  Wc  found,  iieverlhcless,  a  little 
group  of  English-speaking  people  who 
would  hail  with  joy  the  opening  of  a  school 
there.  The  new  impulse  now  being  given 
la  the  counir)-  in  conticquencc  of  the  con- 
tract entered  into  by  the  government  with 
the  EngliKh  bondholders  is  likely  tn  bring 
a  numerous  foreign  colony  to  that  pl^cc, 
and  we  may  be  able  to  open  self-Nupfwrt* 
ing  work  there.  We  got  into  relaitonship 
with  at  leasl  two  residents  of  .Arcijulpa  in 
good  social  position  who  will  be  ready  to 
co-opcralc  with  our  Spanish  work  when 
ft  ah.ill  reach  that  pbce. 

It  was  in  Areiiuipa  thai  Urolhct 
Ponroiii  and  two  co!|)orteurs  were  un* 
prisoned  for  nineteen  dnj-s  for  sellmg  Bi- 
bles lo  the  people. 

From  Arcqiiipa  we  continued  by  rail 
two  hundred  and  eighteen  miles  to  I'uno, 
on  I^ke  TiMcac.i,  p-rtsing  the  summit  at 
fourteen  tbousiunl  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
sii  feel  alMve  sea-level.  CroKsing  the 
lake  or  rather  traversing  most  of  its  length 
by  steamer,  wc  came  lo  Chilllaya.  in  Bo- 
livia, and  thence  journeyed  by  stage  forty- 
five  miles  to  t.n  r.ii;.  ihc  actual,  though 
not  the  legal  eapiinl,  and  the  chief  city  of 
Ihe  republic. 

We  reached  L-i  Paz  on  Ihe  afternoon  of 
April  !).  The  city  lies  deep  in  a  ravine, 
horseshoe  in  shape,  which  below  thectty 
grows  narrow  and  extends  south- eastward 
till  ii  turns  north-casiward  at  the  base  of 
Mount  lllimaniand  opens  into  thc^nctu, 
as  the  trojiitiJ  region  is  here  called. 

La  Paz  is  credited  with  a  population  of 
lifiy-six  thousand  souK^a  number  which 
is  considerably  larger  than  a  correct  cen- 
sus would  give,  at  least  such  is  i)ie  opinion 
of  judicious  men  long  resident  in  the  plare. 

It  had  licen  our  intention  lo  spend  abnut 
four  days  in  La  Pai  and  then  travel  dawn 
through  the  country  lo  the  railway  ler- 
minuH  in  northern  Argentina,  visiting  en 
rouU  the  im|>ortant  cities  of  Oruso.  Sucre. 
Fuiosi.  and  Tupijt.1.  Wc  were  obligcrl,  how- 
ever, to  abandon  this  plan  ;  for  immedi- 
ately after  our  arrival  ^1  La  Pa/  Brother 
Milne  was  prostrated  by  illness,  :ind  after 
a  week's  confincmcnc  to  his  room  under 
the  cari;  of  a  physician  was  in  such  con- 
diii<jn  thnt  ihc  doctor  affirmed  that  his  life 
wiiuld  be  endangered  if  he  should  under- 
wke  the  one  thousand  miles  of  travel  on 
mules  which  we  h,id  laid  uut  for  ourselves 
without  giving  himself  three  weeks  or  a 
month's  lime  in  La  Paz  before  starling.  I 
did  not  feel  it  right  to  delay  80  much 
longer,  and  wc  therefore,  (hough  rcluc- 
t.anily,  decided  to  turn  back  lo  the  coa^C 
and  go  10  Buenos  Ayres  by  sea.  it  being 
too  1dtc  lo  cross  the  Cordilleras  at  the 
latitude  of  Valparaiso  and  Mendoza. 


Meanwhile  our  ten  days'  stay  in  La  Pai 
had  afforded  me  such  opportunities  for 
forming  acquaintance  and  gathering  iiw 
formaiion.  that  we  felt  that  lh«  m.-iin  object 
of  our  journey  into  Bolivia  h.-u]  been  se- 
cured. 

We  received  many  kind  attentions  front 
Ihe  United  States  minister  resident  In  Lit 
Paz,  the  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Anderson,  of 
Cambridge.    O.     Mr.    Anderson   and  hisi 
wife  are  members  of  our  Church,  he  hav- 
ing been  a  lay  delegate  to  the  General 
Conference  from  (he   Ka«t  Ohio  Confer 
enec.   They  arc  conrntent  Christians,  and 
practice  total  abiiiinence  at   pnvaie  and^ 
official  dinners  and  receptions  where  wine- 
drinking  is   universal.    They  regard   iht 
religious,  moral,  and  soci-il  eonrfitinn  of 
Bolivia  and  the  need  of  gospel  work  fromt] 
the  stand-point  and  with  the  views  of  good ' 
Methodists. 

Ry  the  kindness  of  Mr.  An<ler»an  1  wae 
introduced  lo  several  of  the  representative 
men  of  La  P.iz.  and  to  the  representative 
of  the  Chilian  gorcnimcni,  at  whose  house 
I  had  ihr  pleasure  o(  dining.  Throiigb 
the  aequainianee  formed  c.-ucually,  or  pn>v-- 
idcnti.illy,  during  our  journey,  [  w.is 
brought  into  communication  with  persons 
of  various  views  and  tendencies,  and  so 
had  opponunity  to  compare  opinions  be- 
tore  making  up  my  own  jmlgmcni.  I  h.id 
personal  conversation  with  monks  of  iwo 
distinct  orders,  and  with  an  cnlighlened 
and  liberal  FretKh  priest :  with  mildcoo- 
aervativet  and  ultra  liberals,  with  worldly 
men,  and  with  si  mpfc-h  carted,  earn  est  peo- 
ple who  see  the  evfls  about  them,  antf 
would  gladly  enter  upon  a  belter  way  were 
it  but  clearly  set  before  them. 

In  an  article  on  "  Bolivia  and  Eis  Pro- 
pie."  I  give  an  account  of  the  inhabitanti 
of  Ihe  cities  and  towns,  and  their  religious* 
condition.     In  athhtinn  to  these  there  are 
a  large  number  of  uncivilized  Indians. 

The  conttitiun  of  the  Indi.m  population. 
not  only  of  BolivLx,  but  of  Central  South 
Amrrii;»,  should  ap|ie.i]  lo  the  hcjirl  of 
ilie  Christian  Church  as  loudly  as  that  of 
ihc  inhabitants  of  Central  Africa.  There 
is  a  vast  area  untouched  by*  Christianity 
in  any  form,  while  there  arc  from  four  to 
live  millions  in  the  region  extending  from 
Kcuador  to  Northern  Argentina  whoi« 
knowledge  of  the  Ooipel  is  of  such  a  de- 
fective and  corrupt  chancier  ax  10  fait  i* 
lift  them  to  any  hit^hcr  ground  of  hope, 
for  this  world  or  ihat  to  come,  than  thai 
which  is  occupied  by  their  pagan  neigh- 
bors. 

The  practical  way  to  secure  a  position 
from  which  to  throw  out  tines  of  influence 
among  these  people  would  seem  to  be  to 
establish  missions  in  the  important  cen* 
ters  of  population,  where  both  Spanish 
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;tnii  Inclun  languxgci  arc  tpokcn.  Then 
In-  God's  biasing  cotivcns  will  be  raided 
u|i  who  will  patisc3&  boih  tongues,  and 
thus  the  missionaries  will  finil  helpers 
to  carry  the  Gtwpcl  oul  into  the  re^ons 
beyond. 

I  sh.l1!  iirgenily  r«co(nmend  to  the  Board 
and  General  Coiinnittec  of  ihc  Mtuionary 
Society  lo  tnk«  \ip  tile  work  in  Bolivia  at 
the  carlim  pcMslhIc  dale,  hoping  that  a 
welU(|U.-tUfied  missionary  m-iy  be  sent  to 
Paz  as  soon  as  the  appropriations  Tor 

jl  can  br  marie  iivailalilc.  His  pres- 
'eoceanil  prudent,  courageous  bcarinjf  will 
spctdily  KCurc  all  the  toleration  needed 
for  ihe  beginning  of  his  work.  He  will 
find  valuable  personal  sympathy  and  sup- 
port now,  which  may  not  be  aTail:ibl«  a 
little  later  on. 

The  Bibtc  Society  is  befofchand  with 
-us.  Two  very  important  expeditions  for 
ihesalcof  llic  Holy  ficrijiiures  hiivc  already 
been  eHecled.  during  which  an  agent  and 
colporteurs  have  traversed  the  most  im- 
ponant  lines  ol  communicaliou.  and  vis- 
ited all  the  larKcst  cities  and  towns.  Thrc« 
tons  of  books,  comprising  Itibles,  Tcst- 
«)icnl5,ajid  separate  ponionsof  the  ucred 
volume,  hare  been  pul  into  circulation — 
by  salt.  »itt  by  donaltoH. 

A  ihird  cspediiion  is  now  afoot,  led  by 
Brother  PeniotU  with  three  colporleurs, 
W'c  left  half  a  ton  of  books  in  La  Pai 
Teady  for  iwocolponcurs.  who.  with  iheir 
families,  will  soon  be  living  in  that  city— 
permanenily  settled  iherc  for  ihe  work. 
Brother  Pcniotti,  with  another  married 
colponcur,  is  in  the  rich  mining  dislricl 
Af  Huanchaca.  and  will  go  on  lo  Fotosi 
.ind  Sucre. 

Brother  Penjsoili  will  then  go  on  to  La 
Pa«.  and.  having  siimulaled  the  work  by 
his  advice  and  example,  will  return  to 
Lima  by  way  of  Cuzco  and  the  central 
table-land  of  Peru. 

Be  ii  remembered,  always, that  Uroilier 
cnaolti  and  Brother  Milnc.  under  whose 
wise  leadership  BrolhiT  Penwjiti  was 
trained,  .-ire  boih  Methodist  preachers. 
They  sow  in  hope  ihat  our  Church  will  fol- 
>w  after  to  cultivate  and  mature  Ihc 
bar%-csl  and  gather  in  the  shcavea. 

The  field  is  wide-spre^id  before  us,  :md 
the  providential  call  is  upon  us.  The  time 
Is  come  when,  as  a  Church,  wc  ought  lo 
greatly  widen  our  plans  for  the  evangeliza- 
tion o(  South  America. 

y«w^  13,  1890. 


L'tuli  m»lon. 

BY  XKV,  ].  D.  OILULAH,  iECRETARr. 

The  Christian  forces  in  Utah  have  not 
reirenched  a  hair's  breadth  in  the  last 
eight  vears.  but  have  gone  forward  coa- 
tinually  under  their  motto.  "  Excelsior." 


The  force  of  men  and  women  whose 
gril.  grace,  and  gumption  enable  ihem 
lo  face  the  calumny  and  contumely  of 
ihetr  Anglo-Saxon  fellows  would  face  the 
fabulous  dangers  of  the  ancient  Argonauts, 
and  ui'crcoinc  all. 

Th«y  arc  in  labors  abundint,  and.  con- 
sidering the  character  of  ihdr  field, 
niarveloii>i1y  successful.  In  many  respecifi 
the  pioneers  of  Mcihodism  are  out- 
pioneered  by  ihcMf  missionaries,  who  have 
more  implacable  foes  in  the  fanatical 
superstitions  -xnd  cunning  while  man  and 
his  machinations  than  had  "  our  fathers" 
in  the  suspicious,  careful,  hut  susceptible 
red  man  :  the  old  dangers  have  pas.'^ed 
away  with  the  men  who  faced  them,  but 
in  their  ste:id  have  risen  those  of  to-day. 

The  devotees  of  no  faction  are  so  heart- 
lessly cruel  as  those  of  a  false  religion. 
Mohammed':^  scheme  to  convert  ihe  world 
with  the  swoni  is  but  ihf  common  index 
to  the  character  of  them  who  are  tcalously 
wrv>ng. 

■'By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 
Catholicism  of  Ihc  Middle  Ages  illustrates 
the  fact  of  the  same  possibiUly  existing 
under  Ihc  goiKc  of  Chiistinnity.  Intoler- 
ance is  the  first  sign  of  the  fanatic. 

The  laic  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Utah 
Mission  brought  together  the  workers 
from  the  Shositoiic  Falls  in  hiaho;  the 
toilers  from  near  the  scene  of  Ihc  Mount- 
ain Meadow  M;iss.icre  nf  i8j7  :  from  the 
»'alleys  of  the  San  Pilch  and  Sevier  Rivers 
OJi  Ihe  cast,  and  from  the  sandy  Tooele 
deserts  on  the  west,  lo  Salt  Lake  City, 
where  for  five  days,  under  the  lender  and 
loving  presidency  of  Bishop  Nimle,  ihey 
compared  notes,  recounted  thrilling  ex- 
(lerieoces  and  adventures,  wept  in  sym- 
pathy over  sorrows  and  bcrcavemcnls  or 
rejoiced  ai  hartl-carned  success. 

Upon  c.ilting  the  roll  it  wa«  found  thai 
no  soldier  had  fallen,  but  that  recruits  had 
been  aiEdcil. 

The  wurk  of  the  Church  had  been  well 
cared  for  and  the  training  of  the  people  lo 
intelligent  giving  had  not  liccn  neglected ; 
for  although  as  a  rule  (which  holds  bene 
as  in  other  Missions)  Ihc  poorest  are 
the  ones  generally  reached  by  our  work, 
yet  in*lead  of  giving  a  missionary  collec- 
tion of  tfisotherc  was  reported  the  un- 
precedented amount  of  Ji.jii,  and  the 
Other  collections  showed  healthy  increase. 

Making  known  to  the  people  the  sim- 
ple (ads  of  the  different  societies  in- 
spires iheiii  with  a  desire  to  help  in  such 
successfulenterpriaesand  agencies.  Noth- 
ing succeeds  like  success  or  the  slutj-  of 
success. 

Methodism  is  the  Christian  agency  for 
the  people  of  Utah,  lor  they  love  cnthu- 
siasni — being  themselves  a  moat  enthusi- 


astic people — and  their  spirit  is  therefore 
akin  to  the  Melhodisiic:  her  congrega- 
tional ainging,  pushing  go-ahead  it  ivcneas 
in  general  attract  the  Mormon  people 
/<■/■  tf,  and  they  arc  won  by  the  life-giving 
flame  of  power  iliai  accompanies  the 
preaching  of  the  word. 

The  most  of  our  preachers  are  bom 
evangelists,  who  are  led  by  such  great  and 
good  men  as  IltfT,  Jayiie.  and  Nelson,  the 
presiding  elders.  Bishop  Ninde  said  thai 
the  Church  to  genera!  has  long  been 
satisfied  wth  the  manner  in  which  the 
Utah  Mission  is  comluctcd, 

Tfie  worrl  '•  missionary ""  used  herein 
does  not  apply  who!  ly  to  men ;  indeed  the 
men  find  moat  worthy  peers  in  the  lady 
missionaries  who  generally  are  the  teach- 
ers, some  of  whom  go  this  year  to  remote 
and  hitherto  unoccupied  portions  of  the 
Mission  to  open  up,  to  pioneer,  to  Wue 
the  way— with  gospel  tire  and  holy  «cal. 

In  their  physical  weakness  Ihey  ihut 
become  spiriiually  stronger  Ihan  Ihc  men. 

There  were  present  as  visitors  such 
nobkmen  as  Dr.  P.  C.  Helilcr  of  Salem. 
Ore..  Agent  of  the  American  Bible 
Society ;  Ur.  C.  H.  I'ayne.  the  world's 
educator:  Elder  J,  \V,  Hill,  a  mighty  man 
from  ihe  Central  Ohio  Conf«rer»ce ;  his 
excellency  the  Hon.  Anhur  L.  Thomas. 
Governor  of  Utali ;  Rev.  A.  C  I'eck,  of 
the  Ro<ky  Mnun/ain  ChrtUian  Advccaie. 
and  the  Kev.  Samuel  W. Small,  President- 
elect of  the  Utah  University. 

Wc  had  a  grand  time  all  in  all.  on  the 
lops  of  these  snowy  mountains,  near  tQ 
heaven  and  yet  in  the  midst  ol  inonLl 
ini(|uity.  Bishops  never  Matter,  but  thejr 
all  siiy,  as  .ilso  do  the  church  officials, 
thai  when  among  iJie  workers  of  the 
Utah  Mission  the)  feel  honored,  as  among 
Ihe  heroic  men  of  God. 

The  Church  will  not  he  disappointed  at 
the  progress  of  the  current  year  In  Utah. 


APP01NTMEST5, 
9npt.,  T.  C.  I^tr.  p.  0.,S«li  Ute. 
Sm,t  i^vKK  r).n-.-T,  C  lliff.  P.  E. 
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Ruii«i,  E,  C  C'mfl ;  BinitiMn.  lo  tw  (b 
Curckjk.  W.  A.  Hiiiiiet ;  M«inx,  C.  W.  Cotm 
Ml.Pleu.ll,  R.  I..  SiRd;  It(v1>t.  J.  t).  CllliUa:  I-mI 
Cil/,  J.  Td(«r;  Pravo.  G.  H.  Jifrcr;  Suliiui,  lo  Im 
>upptit4  ;  Siilt  t.*ke:  Flnt  Church.  10  b(  tupplitJ; 
Kkcenlh  Wan),  t  E.  Cart :  Towlc  nipptlcd  lif  Ii, 
T.  Wstnl  \  n.  T.  Hcdcn.  principal  e4  Tooalt  Svao- 
nary. 

tk^uKH  U»r.— O.  E.JsyiK.P.E..  P.O..O|^ca. 

Alblou(tdBh«),  e,  H.^now;  L^an.  H.  U  Sl**«>i 
Olidcn.  J.W.  mil;  Oid<n  Cir^uli.  V.  E.  Jam*: 
Oifon)  *u<]  WuKin  (Uihel,  II.  A.  Jvno  (Hip.l. 

Si  .uiDiKiwinv  Itiitr.— M.  NehoR,  P.  I^.,  P.  O..I*rairiK 

Eplirflini,  feui^ti«d  liy  K.  L.  Umi^aa;  Hyraii.tolw 
•upplicii  i  Lcv4n.  supplied  bj  R.  Svcruua  ;  Jortt:m 
Villty,  J.  M.  Hnnwn :  OEdcn  arid  Brutliain.  C  J. 
HnLner:  Uvid  itdahoi.  L.  C.  Olien ;  Provo.  E.  E. 
Motrk:  KichficlU.  tupplltd  by  P.  A.  ruil«n;  Sail 
UktCln,  M.  NtlHD. 


Cuu«na  n.  Smllb,  D.D.. 

C«10r. 
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Finh  Ave.  d)  SOU)  SI., 
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"XOr  FOR  RUPEES^  BUT  FOR  JESUS." 


Ipottrii  anb  .$0119. 


">ot  forHiipoeK,  but  Tor  Jvkuh." 

8V  REV.  CRHEST  C.  WESLEV. 

[WVcMiMKlict  *u  ■^e4iy  the  ■li«imi»ry,  Pt.  Mm—,  qf  Duma.f«  tl( 
■»r  a*  B(IMk.  be  whtJ  hi»  boMnaw,  aupon.  II  b«  ■'puM  go.  tod  reminded  I  im 
ihat.  imttid  of  iW Memnpen m mMlh  aliich  he  ■ow  feeelned  tic  could  Qnl]r 
k«tc  foul  rupee*  ■  AOBtK  ■*  A  I^Kh^,  Aflcf  frk]rin|[  o*ef  Ihem^fler  he<*eiy'^cL. 
■ii4  Dr.  M*Hi«  mM.  '  W^l,  SlMpeo,  *kai  Li  jwr  dttitlon  I  C'ln  leu  K«  ><>  <)• 
Rflisii  tor  fax  rupee*  >  aniKk  r*  Shi^oa  — »»«ted.  ~  No,  teuder,  I  cdbIi)  nar 
■«  Ar  Am  nipee*  i  aoaih.hM  f  cam  J^ it /»r  CkrM.''  And  fat  Oiriii'i  ul' 
fce  JM  ^4,  ■*<  Ubt  J  tw^—i  WiaiHir —<»■«■»«  ifwllir.—Xttfir  Miti/M—rj'.'t 

Cry  Ihere  came  (or  fiilhful  icacher, 
Nciwl  of  raltant  heart  devoted. 
Who  would  go  with  woftls  of  Jesus, 
Who  [or  Christ  w-ould  h&slcn  forward, 
Forth  from  home  bud  and  [rom  kindred. 
Bearing  Udiii|;i  o(  salv.iiion, 
Ikaring  message  grand.  upUftins: 
Who  M-ould  gUdly,  all  forsaking. 
Dear  ihc  cro^s.  the  loss  enduring ; 
Itenr  giad  ii«ws  to  Irihes  in  dartineMi 
tlound  by  error's  rhiiiiis  and  nhaclcles  ; 
Ilcund  10  &in(ul  lijsi«t  and  cruel; 
Fierce  in  conflict,  strong  in  battle, 
Mercy  asking  not  nor  giving. 
Armed  with  poisoned  spe.ir  af\t\  wArtike, 
In  the  struggle  wild,  exulting. 
Seeking  victims,  life,  and  plutider, 
Seeking  (oc.  with  ngc  rclcnllc»r 
Seeking  nol  for  jjcace  nor  pity. 
Leaping  o'er  the  plain  blootl  crimsoned, 
L«:ipin);  as  with  (ilce  of  demons. 
Leaping  forth  with  cry  of  anger. 

Who  would  save  the  fiercest  warriors — 
Bom  10  war,  to  dcrds  of  darkness. 
Burn  to  hate  all  love  and  virtue. 
Born  to  iav.ige.  cruel  madness — 
Who  to  ihein  wmdd  tiear  the  (Inspel? 
Who  (or  ihcsc  would  vcnlurr  gladly, 
Danny  rage  and  tenure  cruel  ? 
Daring  spear  and  every  peril  ? 

Spake  the  man  of  Ood,  am!  sadly 
Looked  he  now  upon  his  boatman. 
Child  of  Clirisl  redeemed  from  bondage, 
Bondat^e  dec|)  ui  past  defilement, 
Bonda)*e  mcm'rics  «d  recalling. 
Bondage  dark  with  vice  iirtrursing. 
Bondage cheerlesK.  dismal,  sin-filled. 
"Shapon,  wilt  lliou  bear  Hh  message? 
Will  thou  go  for  gold  or  silver? 
Wages  less  idan  nosv  tliy  portion? 
Wilt  Ihou  tell  the  lost  of  Jesus  ? 
Wilt  Ihou  win  them  to  his  mercy? 
To  hb  hand-clasp,  pierced  ;iiid  hteeding. 
To  his  hean  so  enished  and  mangled. 
To  his  lo\'c  so  far  outrcadiing. 
To  his  temleniess,  and  pardon. 
To  his  fount  uf  rich  salvation? 
Shapon,  will  /Aou  go  and  tell  them 
Message  grand  of  hitn  who  saved  you?" 


Heard  the  buitm.in.  and  he  pondered, 
Pondend  o*cr  the  question  asked  htm. 
Pondered  o'er  the  words  which  stirred  him : 
Stirred  his  heart  with  strong  pulsations. 
Stirred  his  very  soul  so  strangely; 
Rushing  came  the  tony  (led  bondage. 
Rushing  came  the  joy  of  freedom 
Rushing  mejn'iie«  st^ept  upon  him  ! 
Filled  with  thoughts  of  sin-led  madness. 
Filled  with  thoughts  of  joy-fiiled  Kindness; 
Chaiits  of  bondage  crushed  and  broken, 
Vice-forgctI  fetters  shivered,  shattered  ; 
Shackles  harsh  with  curseft  weighted. 
Fiercest  lust  fires  life  consuming. 
Seething  lash  of  gleaming  burnings. 
Seething  (liimc  of  mad  delusion. 
Rose  before  him  all  the  blackness. 
Rose  before  him  all  the  baseness. 
Rose  before  him  all  the  angui&h. 
Rose  before  him  all  the  sadness 
Of  the  years  before  his  Saviour. 
Bathed  his  soul  in  Roods  of  mercy. 
Washed  his  hrarl  in  streams  of  cleansing. 
Kissed  his  brow  with  smile  approving, 
f^rdoncd  all  ihnse  years  of  wand'ring, 
Crowtivd  liim  with  the  pe^tcc  of  heaven, 
AH  the  joy  of  sin  forgiven, 

Afler  thought  the  boatman  answercil, 
"Teacher,  1  would  seek  my  Saviour 
"Neath  the  shade  of  thicket  yonder : 
I  would  know  his  will  and  pleasure, 
Koilow  whcrcsoeer  he  leadeth, 
Follow  him,  my  Master  blessed. 
Follow  in  the  path  he  chooscth, 
If  he  wills  it.  he  shall  answer." 

Foilh  he  passed  with  footstep  etiger. 
Eager  now  to  seek  the  Master, 
Eager  now  to  hear  his  answer. 
Eager  now  to  know  his  wishes. 
Bows  the  boatman  low.  iit  silence ; 
Waits  he  there  hcforc  the  Master, 
Silent  lips  but  heart  communing 
Pouring  Ho-ijit  of  supplic-iticm 
Upward  to  the  throne  of  heaven. 
Askitig  as  the  servant  ,uketh 
Who  would  know  his  mjLstcr's  plcisune. 
Who  would  yield  his  fullest  service. 
Who  would  yield  his  gl**!  obedience— 
Be  the  Master's  will  and  pleasure 
l^in,  ^"i-iih  all  its  choking  anguish, 
Ueaili.  with  all  itN  shadow's  darkness, 
Joy.  with  ,ill  its  sweet  itiBowing. 
Life,  with  all  its  rich  indwelling — 
Be  it  what  it  may,  accepting. 

Swill  the  answer  sjjccds  from  heaven. 
Speeds  .ts  on  the  wings  of  lightning. 
Speeds  as  on  the  thought  of  scr.iph. 
Speeds  as  flashed  by  light  bcatns  kindling'; 
Comes,  the  Master's  will  revealing. 
Comes,  the  thought  of  Cod  unsealing. 
Comes,  the  word  of  Christ  mbearing: 
•'  Go,  my  son,  my  mi-ss.ige  teaching 
To  tlie  iribe&ln  darkness  dwelling. 
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To  earth's  sons  in  ilcymdaiion. 
Where  the  <l.iy  is  gl^jomed  by  shado^vs. 
Where  ihe  nighl  i*  hliick  wiih  sin  curse. 
Go,  and  bear  ilie  words  I  give  you. " 

Back  comes  Shapon  lo  bis  teacher — 
Urave,  heroic.  {^riinJ,  Christ  si rciiglhened — 
Back  comes  Shapon,  hc^tv'n  commissioned. 
Back  comes  Shapon.  God  him  leadini;, 
B.iclc  comes  ShaTjnn.  soul  cnkindlcit — 
Kinilled  wiih  the  !l:itnr  from  aliar — 
Fed  by  breath  of  Go't,  all  holy. 
Kindled  now  with  hunger  htirmng. 
Bom  in  hearts  by  Jc^tus  lorce-lillcd. 
Hunger  (or  ihe  lost  in  darkness, 
Hunger  (or  (he  work  God-givcn, 
Hunger  (or  the  grain  un|{atheicd. 
Hunger  (or  (he  hours  of  danger, 
Should  the  irsvail  bring  to  jEsrs 
Souls  of  men  by  hulfring  piircliated. 

l.tM  n-e  now  to  an:;vver  womlrous, 

Loping  from  a  heart  love-girdted. 

~  Not  for  gold  nor  wage*,  tc.ichcr, 

Co  I  forth  wiih  vvonis  of  Jesus, 

Co  [  forih  from  home  and  loved  onci, 

liraring  ti<hngs  of  s:ilvali<in 

To  the  tribes  so  fierce  and  wailikc ; 

But  (or  Jrsrs  glatl  1  do  this: 

For  the  sake  of  ChriM  my  Siiviour 

Go  I  forih — His  love  proclaitning 

Co  [  forth — Hi*  lost  ones  sceting." 

Shapon's  words  the  tides  of  ocean 
Bar  upon  tlidr  rolling  billows, 
Bear(o  us  their  thought  heroic. 
Bear  to  us  their  lesson  noble, 
Bear  to  us  ciishrineil  in  hean-Iove 
Motive  Irue,  inspiring,  forceful, 
Motive  (or  our  every  labor. 

Once  more  H««n  ;  may  they  thrill  us. 
Word*  so  hriivc,  dcvotctl.  earnest, 
"Not  for  wages,  but  for  jKsirs. 
Co  I  forih  to  seek  his  lost  ones: 
Shame  is  joy  when  borne  (or  Ji^sus, 
Death  is  life  which  to  him  Icideth. 
For  His  smile  of  luvt  I  liihoi, 
AH  enduring  if  he  willcih." 


Go  Tfl  Forth  to  Teach. 


MY    r.   J.   STEVJJSS. 


Theit's  a  <ali  lo  holy  service  which  is  bofne  on  m-cr>'  brc«c. 
"is  a  uK  lo  scK  denial,  'tis  a  call  from  ^vorldly  ejme  ; 

it*  voice  is  low,  per*tja«ive.  ,is  it  spenks  (rom  heit^^en  above, 
'^  ye  fonh  lo  teach  the  naiinnv ;  tell  them  of  a  Saviour's  low. 


^iml 


I  the  heathen  sil  ind-irkiitss;  whowill^ivt-  to  them  the  tight.* 

>«illcarrjlhcni  the  Bible,  with  its  train  o(  hlcssingiibnglii } 

w  tliemsehrs  will  lake  the  bunlcn  which  the  Lord  would 

ha\-c  them  Ijcar, 
Hit  ihcK:  unenl^hieiied  children  may  his  benudiciion  share? 


Siilorib,  3Qlorh,  Story. 


The*  Pf>oplft  of  ScAndliiavta  and  Their  Homen. 

The  moai  striking  <juality  of  Scandinavian  character 
seems  lo  be  hospitality.  Thunighotii  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  (lie  far  North  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  was  hiranily  received 
by  every  one,  from  the  king  in  his  palace  to  the  Lap- 
lander in  his  tent.  During  five  years  of  almost  inccs- 
sant  travel,  in  the  course  of  whit:}i  every  pari:  of  the 
peninsula  wasvisited,  Mr,  Du  Chaiitu  was  coolly  treated 
only  once.  The  Swedes  and  Norwegians  have  the 
reputatton  of  belnj;  reserved  and  cold,  but  this  is  true 
of  ihem  only  when  they  meet  strangers  of  the  class  best 
suggested  by  the  word  *'touftst."  To  any  one  whose 
inieresi  in  ihem  cannot  be  measured  by  a  stare  or  two 
and  a  few  iin]ieitinent  (lucsiions  they  arc  unsuspicious 
and  communicative,  as  well  as  cordial  to  the  verge  of 
affection.  Mr,  I)u  Chaillu  went  among  t'lem  freely, 
cnnverscd  with  ihcra  in  Ihcir  language,  wore  garments 
like  their  own,  and  took  p.in  in  their  Lihors,  »pons,  and 
ceretnonie.».  The  treatment  he  received  in  return 
causes  him  lo  speak  mo&i  enlhusioscically  in  praise  of 
their  soi^^iiiliility  and  kindness. 

.\s  in  dll  ot  her  countries  th,Tl  retain  primitive  habils, 
hospitality  in  Scandinavia  always  implies  eating  and 
drinking.  The  poorest  farmer  or  fisherman  always  haii 
something  to  olTer  the  vinilur,.  and  lack  of  appetite  is 
generally  con«triied  ne  a  vlight.  The  author  mentions 
one  occasion  on  which,  to  avoid  btirting  any  one's  feel- 
ing*, he  ate  thirty  times  in  two  days,  and  drank  thirty- 
four  cups  of  coffee  Often  strong  cheese  is  offered  just 
before  a  meal  to  provoke  appetite,  and  in  the  cilies  a 
formal  dinner  is  preceded  by  a  smotgas,  or  lunch,  at  a 
table  cron-dcd  with  .alleged  appetizers.  On  a  singloj 
nm'irgas  table  the  author  noted  smoked  reindeer  meat, 
smoked  salmon  with  po-tchrd  eggs,  raw  salmon  freely 
salted,  hard-boiled  eggs,  caviare,  fried  sausage,  anchovy, 
smoked  goose  breast,  (tucuniberii,  raw  salt  herring,  sev- 
eral kinds  of  cheese  and  as  many  of  bread,  and  a  salad 
made  of  pickled  herring,  boiled  meat,  potatoes,  eggs, 
beets,  and  onions.  There  were  also  three  kind.*  of 
spirits  on  the  table,  and  from  theiie  and  the  various 
di>hes  die  guests  helped  themselves  bountifully,  and 
then  did  justice  to  an  e:(cellent  dinner.  An  vVrocrican 
who  would  attempt  by  such  means  to  gain  an  appetite 
would  be  helpless  before  reaching  the  dinncr*lable.  and 
his  dyspepsia  would  be  one  of  Ihe  most  wonderful  cases 
on  record  ;  but  the  Swede*  seldom  compi.^in  of  indiges- 
tion, and  they  cenainly  live  lunger  than  their  western 
neighbors. 

The  patriarchal  mode  of  life  seems  to  have  been 
better  preserved  in  Scandinavia  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe.  Even  in  the  cities,  where  ibe  habits  of  good 
society  are  in  no  way  inferior  lo  those  of  similar  circles 
in  England  and  France,  servants  and  other  social  in- 
feriors arc  treated  with  thotightfulness  and  considera- 
tion to  a  degree  that  is  seldom  approached  even  in  our 
own  land  of  boasted  equality,  and  many  large  employers 
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look  lo  the  general  wL-U-bein^  of  their  workmen,  caring 
for  the  sick,  and  pensioning  the  families  of  Those  wild 
die  in  their  em])loy.  In  the  f.inning  districiN.  where 
ihc  people  are  fully  as  well  educated  as  those  of  any 
ftiral  district  in  the  United  States,  the  servants  form 
[lart  of  the  family  circle  at  the  table,  around  the  hcaith- 
Mone.  or  in  the  pew  .it  rhurch  ;  they  iharc  the  best 
sleeping  apartments  of  the  family,  wear  just  as  good 
etothing  as  the  master  and  nii«tre^K,  and  the  maid^;,  if 
ihey  arc  as  jiretty,  get  as  much  attcniion  from  mascnline 
Tisitors  as  the  daughters  of  the  house,  too.  (>nc  Hitc 
old  farmer,  Thord  by  name,  insisted  on  entertaining 
the  author  at  a  special  table,  but  first  he  ate  with  his 
family  and  servants.  Keeling  sure  that  six  meals  per 
day  instead  of  three  would  caus^  his  host  discomfort, 
Mr.  Du  Challlu  mnonHlratcd  with  Thord,  who  replied 
that  if  he  were  to  absent  himself  from  his  family  table 
the  ser%'anls  would  think  him  proud.  And  yet  ihiacoi- 
tidernie  old  fellow  wa«  a  descendant  of  Kinn  Harold 
the  Fair-luired,  and  inhabited  an  estate  that  had  been 
in  his  family  a  thousand  years — an  estate  &o  rich  that 
his  father,  who  entertained  the  late  king  during  that 
ruler's  trip  to  Norw.iy  for  cnronatinn,  sent  the  king 
word  to  bring  no  silver  service  with  him.  as  there  was 
enough  on  ilie  e*tale  for  the  whole  royal  party.  While 
domestics  cm  eat  at  the  board  at  the  head  of  which  sits 
such  a  man  it  is  useless  for  American  ladies  to  sigh  for 
the  "  perfect  Swedish  servant  "  that  they  liavc  heard  so 
much  about. 

The  author  adinireH  the  scenerv  of  Norway  and 
Sweden  as  heartily  as  he  docs  the  people.  There  is  a 
general  impression  that  all  Scandinavian  landscape* 
are  rugged  and  gloomy;  some  of  them  certainly  appear 
to  be  somber,  though  nl.^lly  of  ihise  are  unspeakably 
grand  ;  both  countries,  however,  have  region*  as  smit- 
intz  and  beautiful  as  any  in  England,  and  oJfer  the 
traveler  a  variety  thai  he  cannot  find  within  simihir 
area  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  The  western  coast  of 
the  Scandinavian  peninsula  is  indented  by  numerous 
narrow,  long  bays  called  fiords,  ■ftilh  water  sometimes 
nearly  a  mile  dec;},  while  their  sides  arc  abru|>t  and 
tnouDtainouR.  Fan  her  inl.in<l  there  are  wonderful 
water-falls  in  profusion  ;  the  author's  volumes  contain 
sketches  of  many  of  these,  and  the  Amrriran  trembles 
for  the  fame  of  some  of  the  noted  cataracts  and  cascades 
of  his  own  country  as  he  reads  of  rivers  that  tumble 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  at  a  single  Icaj),  and  then  re* 
peat  this  gentle  exercise  once  or  twice.  Enormous 
tnowy  mountains  may  be  enjoyed  in  variety  throughout 
the  winter  season,  and  reached  without  journeying  half- 
way across  a  continent,  as  the  American  must  generally 
do  if  he  desires  a  firtti-class  mountain  view.  The 
mountains  of  northern  Scandinavia  make  themselves 
particularly  attractive  by  night,  and  so  does  every  thing 
else  picturesque,  for,  as  if  to  compensate  the  native  for 
almoM  total  withdrawal  of  daylight  during  the  winter 
season,  nature  gives  him  moonlight  and  starlight  such 
as  are  seldom  seen  in  lower  latitudes.  Where  the 
scenery  does  not  startle  the  beholder  by  its  grandeur,  it 


is  quite  likely  to  chann  by  its  beauty,  fur  the  less  hilly 
portions  of  the  peninsula  are  fully  covered  by  farms, 
the  buildings  of  which  ate  guaint  and  quite  unlike  any 
thing  to  be  seen  elsewhere.  The  age  attributed  to 
some  of  these  buildings  seems  impossible,  for  it  is  not 
assuring  to  national  pride  to  know  that  some  Swedish 
farmers  lived  in  solid,  comfortable,  roomy  houses  when 
our  English  ancestors  occupied  mere  hovels,  but  the 
evidence  that  some  of  these  farm -houses  date  back  five, 
seven,  and  even  ten  centuries  seems  conclusive.  Equally 
old  and  interesting  are  many  of  the  churches,  and  they 
are  not,  like  most  of  those  of  a  similar  period  in  other 
lands,  merely  picturesque  ruins,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
score  or  more  of  pictures  that  the  author  disjilays  in  his 
hook.  The  interiors  of  some  of  these  old  churches  indi- 
cate that  Sweden  had  money  enough  to  secure  the  best 
architects  of  the  day  and  To  fully  carry  out  their  mag< 
nificent  designs. 

Indeed,  for  interesting  antiquities  Sweden  may  safely 
challenge  comparison  with  any  other  nation  in  the 
north  of  Europe.  Even  had  she  only  the  remains  of 
the  old  city  of  Wisby  she  could  ouldo  any  of  her 
neighbors  in  a  competitive  display  of  antiquities  and  of 
honorable  historical  record.  In  the  days  when  London 
W.TS  merely  the  princip.il  city  of  England,  and  centuries 
before  Liverpool  citisted  as  a  shipping  port,  Wisby  was 
the  center  of  trade  in  Northern  Kurope.  her  business 
relations  extending  to  Greece,  Hume,  India,  and  Persia. 
The  present  walls  of  the  city,  wilh  towers  sixty  or  sev- 
enty  feel  high,  were  built  six  centuries  ago,  for  even  at 
that  time  the  community  was  so  rich  as  to  require 
special  protection.  The  merchants  had  their  code  of 
commercial  laws,  which  still  i<  held  in  high  respect  in 
business  circles  every.wherc.  The  city  was  as  full  as 
I,ondon  of  rich  guilds,  and  contained  many  large  and 
beautiful  churclu-s,  some  of  which  remain  to  tcsiify  to 
the  wealth  and  taste  of  their  builders.  Like  all  of  the 
rich  European  cities,  Wisby  was  one  day  cajitured, 
s.arked,  and  almost  destroyed.  Perhaps  it  was  at  this 
time  that  the  citizens  buried  the  immense  quantity  of 
valuable  portable  property  since  discovered  ;  or  perhaps 
the  Wisby  savings- b.anks,  tike  n\any  of  the  present  day, 
taught  the  people  that  the  surest  way  of  keeping  their 
money  was  to  lake  care  of  it  themselves.  But,  whatever 
the  reason,  the  toil  of  Wisby  has  in  late  years  proved 
particul.irly  auriferous;  great  qnanlitie*  of  Europt^in 
coins  have  been  dug  from  the  ground,  many  of  those  of 
Rome  dating  back  to  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  while  of  Asiatic  coins  more  than  ten  thousand  arc 
known  to  have  been  fuu nd  ;  and  as  men  selilom  tell 
about  the  finding  of  money  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  entire  find  has  been  enormous.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  valuable  jewels,  gold  and  silver  vessels,  etc.,  have 
been  discovered,  as  well  as  the  seals  of  some  of  the 
great  guilds.  Hundreds  of  buildings  still  remain  as 
mute  evidences  of  the  substantial  prosperity  of  the  old 
merchants,  and  numerous  ancient  family  tombs  make 
interesting  additions  to  the  city's  record. 

But  Wisby  (which  is  on  an  island)  is  only  one  of  the 
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old  ScJi  11  din  avian  cities;  on  the  u):Ltnl.ir)d  were  many 
others  older  and  much  larger,  although  pcrSaps  not  so 
rich,  and  iHcir  remains  are  equally  interesting.  How 
many  of  the  valuables  found  in  ihese  cities  really  origi- 
nated there  is  a  somewhat  delicate  question  tu  discuss, 
for  the  old  Scandinavians,  like  all  other  powerful 
nations  of  the  snme  period,  had  a  habit  of  goinjt 
in  immense  surprise  parties  to  other  counirieK  and 
bringing  back  whatever  suited  iheir  fancy,  dispensing 
entirely  with  the  formality  of  asking  the  original 
owner's  conseni.  p'xqiiisite  vases  in  gold,  silver,  and 
bronze  have  been  found,  and  so  have  vfiltinbic  orna- 
ments in  great  profusion,  while  household  utensils, 
armor,  weapons,  and  even  fairly  prcscrted  Viking  ships 
arc  numerous  enough  to  thrutv  much  light  on  Sc^ndi- 
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navian  life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  A*  usual  in  old  roun- 
trie<,  the  tombs  yield  valuable  conlributionti  tu  the  gen* 
cml  store  of  antiquities,  besides  being  quite  curious  in 
themselves. 

Most  interesting,  however,  of  all  Norse  remains  are 
[lie  rock  tracings,  which  at  one  st.7ge  of  the  country's 
development  were  the  only  substitutes  for  national  and 
local  records.  F.very  one  knows  what  they  are  when 
he  sees  (hem,  but  there  knowledge  ends.  Many  stu- 
dents have  labored  over  thctn  as  faithfully  as  others 
have  done  over  our  own  darling  obelisk,  but  the  trans- 
lations diwgree  as  hopelessly  as  politicians.  More 
legible  in  iippearaiice,  though  sometimes  just  a.s  puzzling 
in  reality,  are  the  rune  stone*,  bearing  ins^rriptions  in 
characters  that  were  designed  to  be  inysiiial,  and  ter^ 
tainly  succeeded  in  being  mysterious.  Among  those 
that  are  decipherable  arc  some  inscriptions  on  memorial 
stones,  which  state  that  the  late  lamented  departed  this 
life  in  Greece,  Rome,  or  the  Saracen  land — places  to 
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which  the  Norsemen  have  not  generally  been  suspected 
of  wandering. 

Of  course  the  author's  lirst  duty   was  to  pay   his   re- 
speclB  to  the  midnight  sun,  which  he  saw  from  North 
Cape,  the  norlhernniost  extremity  of  Scandinavia.     As 
he  approached  the  .\rciic  circle  he  naturally  expected 
to  be  delivered  from  the  swarms  of  buzzmg  insects  that 
sometimes  make  life  miserable  in   lower   latitudes;    to 
his  great  surprise  and  disgiist,  however,  the  pests  in-  ^ 
creased  as  he  moved  farther  north.     Mosquitoes  were  H 
>iUTneiinu*s  so  numerous  that  it  seemed   a  mystery  how 
they  could  find  enough  air  to  breathe,  and  the  author 
insists  on  being  believed  when  he  telU  of  a  awarnt  so  fl 
dense  that  it  hid  three  men  who  were  standing  nearby.   ^^ 
In  the  middle  of  A^lgu^t  these  pests  give  wny  to  a  hard. 

biting   gnat,  which    is   ncverthe-  ^ 
less  rot  wholly  pitiless,  for  it  re-  ™ 
mains  out-af-doorit,  and  does  not 
bile  at  tiiglit.     After  these  comes 
a  sand-fiy  that  lunches  on  poor 
humanity  until  cold  weather  sup* 
presses    him.       .^s    all   of    these    h 
tnrmcnloTS    attend     to     htisine^  ^| 
throughout     the     whole    summer 
day.  which  is  not  broken  by  any 
thing  worth   the  name  of  night, 
T  trip  to  the  midnight  sun  costs 
much  more  than  money,  although 
ilic  traveler  will  not  adtntt  that 
the  toat  is  too  great. 

.\  sketch  of  the  far  north  with- 
out some  description  of  Lapland, 
its  people  and  its  reindeer,  would 
Ue  as  disa])pointing  as  a  perform- 
anr-L-  of  "  1-I.irrilft '■  without  the 
niclitnthoiy  Dane.  Mr.  l>u  Chaillu 
spent  much  time  in  Lapland,  and 
declares  the  Lapps  to  be  a  much 
misrepresented  people.  Instead 
of  being  dark  of  complexion, 
black-h.iired,  stupid,  heathenish,  and  murderous,  as  even 
Rf»me  .Swede*  and  Xorwcgians  believed  them  to  be.  the 
author  found  thirm  light  of  hair  and  color,  agile,  indus- 
trious, bright,  hospitable,  and  as  good  Christians  as  any 
other  people.  They  are  not  always  as  cleanly  as  some 
other  races,  for  building  material  is  scarce  in  Lapland, 
houses  or  lents  arc  small,  and  wa*hing-day  preparations 
are  sometimes  imposLsible.  Their  morals  are  of  a  high 
order.  Many  of  them  arc  fairly  educatedi  and  nearly 
all  of  them  ore  religious  in  both  form  and  spirit.  The 
author'^  religious  beliefs  were  carefully  investigated  at 
length  by  men  and  women  alike.  Some  of  the  Lapps 
go  abroad  and  become  rich;  Mr,  Uu  Chaillu  refers  to 
several  of  these  who  are  in  the  United  States,  where 
one  of  them  owns  a  brown-stone  front :  but  most  of 
thetn  prefer  to  remain  in  their  own  land.  In  the  words 
of  the  author;  "  Happy  and  contented  with  his  lot  in 
the  world,  endowed  with  a  religious  nature  which  x 
barren  and  lonely  land  contributes  to   intensify,  the 
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Lapp  believes  in  God,  in  his  Bible,  in  the  Lord  Jexutt 
Christ  u  the  Son  of  God,  and  in  a  fucuTC  life.  From 
that  dreary  waste  his  swngs  of  praise  and  his  prayers  arc 
uttered  wiih  a  faith  which  ceases  only  with  liis  breatli, 
and  he  departs  rejoicing  that  he  \s.  going  lo  (he*b«lter 

Und;  '• 

The  reindeer,  which  in  one  way  or  another  manages 
to  be  almost  llic  eniire  support  of  tlic  Lappa  who  have 
herds,  is  3  large,  hcary  animal  with  remarkable  inde< 
pendence  of  ch3Tat;IeT.  He  will  not  accept  shelter 
under  cover,  no  matter  how  inclement  the  weather  may 
be.  Neither  will  he  eat  any  food  that  is  offered  him; 
he  prefers  to  seek  his  own  suslcnaucc,  which  consists 
principally  of  a  peculiar  mos»,  and  a*  lliis  grows  very 
slowly,  requiring  about  seven  years  in  which  lo  reach 
maturity,  the  Lapp  niu»t  shift  his  home  from  time  to 
lime  to  meet  the  necessities  of  his  herd.  In  midwinter 
the  moss  may  be  covered,  by  several  feel  of  snow,  but 
tite  deer  digfl  a  hole  with  his  feet  and  disappears  from 
the  surfiue,  burrowing  Iiis  way  through  ihe  snow  as  he 
follows  his  jiosc  from  one  tuft  of  moss  to  another.  The 
flesh  of  the  reindeer  is  qnite  pntatable  and  nutritious, 
his  skin  makes  very  warm  garments  as  well  as  durable 
harness,  and  cheese  made  of  reindeer  milk  is  very  rich, 
slihougb  the  ipiantity  of  milk  yielded  per  day  seems 
scarcely  worth  the  taking,  as  it  amounts  to  a  mere  lea- 
<upfuL 

Unlike  the  general  traveler  who  writes  books,  Mr. 
I>n  Qiaillu  lins  interested  himself  in  every  intclU-ciiial, 
social,  and  indiinlri.il  phase  of  the  national  life.  To 
those  who  re^d  his  freqm-nt  allusions  to  the  music  and 
song  heard  cvt-ry-whcre  it  will  no  longer  seem  strange 
thai  Jenny  Lind,  Christine  Nilsson,  andOle  Bull  should 
have  come  from  Sweden  instead  of  Italy,  the  supposed 
mother  of  singeis.  The  dying  an  of  vocal  serenading 
seems  to  flourish  vigorously  in  Sweden  and  Norway, 
and  instrumental  music  is  so  common  that  the  author 
reports  pianos  within  the  Arctic  circle,  and  towns  far- 
ther south  where  these  insinimeni<i  are  found  in  the 
ratio  of  one  to  every  twenty-five  jn-ople.  Great  atten- 
tion is  bcelowed  upon  dre^s  and  the  beautifying  of 
homes,  sllhotigh  lasle  is  superior  to  the  rage  for  dis- 
play. Facilities  for  communication  are  good,  rhcap, 
and  fully  equal  to  the  demand;  the  postal  service  is 
fully  as  good  as  our  own,  and  a  perfect  telegraph  system 
covers  the  peninsula,  the  operators  being  compelled  to 
understand  at  least  thrtc  languages.  The  common 
schools  arc  as  thorough  in  their  mi-lhods  as  those  of 
America,  and  considerably  higher  in  grade,  for  the 
poorest  child  can  ohtain  instrurtlun  in  higher  mathe- 
matics, (he  natural  sciences,  Latin,  Greek,  and  modern 
langu.iges.  Excellent  lerchnirai  schools  exist,  and  good 
universities  crown  t!ie  educational  system. 

Although'  in    Norway  and  Swedca  there  arc  many 

ines  and   mills,  most  of  the   peojile  gain  their  living 
iher  out  of  the  soil  or  the  sea.     The  firmer  in  cither 
country  is  a  marvL^l  of  industry  and  thrift  ;  he  would 
live  upon  what  an  .\merican  farmer  wastes,  and  live 
more  comioriably  than  our  farming  population  do,  as  n 


rule.  The  amonni  of  lalwr  perlormed  at  the  special 
dairy-farms,  to  which  calllc  are  driven  in  summer,  gen- 
erally by  girls,  would  horrify  a  Western  maiden;  but 
the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  girls  thrive  on  it,  enjoying 
rare  good  health  and  consequent  happiness.  Still  more 
exacting  is  the  home  care  of  cattle  in  winter,  when 
much  of  the  food  must  be  specially  prepared.  On 
some  soil  that  here  would  be  cotidemncd  as  good  for 
notliing  fair  crops  are  grown  and  harvested  in  the  short 
summer,  while  in  the  southern  provinces  the  yield  is 
e<|ual  to  that  of  model  farms  in  America. — Harper's 
Afagasine. 

Korwar  and    Its   People. 

BY  BJORSSTJERKK  BJORN&OS. 

In  Norway  man  carries  on  a  hard  struggle  with  nature, 
often  to  the  danger  of  his  life.  This,  and  the  feeling  of 
belonging  lo  a  great  race,  which  especially  is  character- 
istic of  the  inhabitants  of  the  broad  valleys,  has  left  its 
imprint  upon  their  character,  and  explains  the  latest 
development  of  their  political  history.  It  is  here  we 
must  seek  the  people  in  their  life-work. 

The  arable  land  of  Norway  is  small  in  proportion  to 
its  extent.  The  climatic  conditions  are  not  favorable 
for  corn-growing,  as  tlic  summer  is  short  and  uncertain  ; 
nor  is  the  soil  in  all  places  of  the  best  quality,  the  coun- 
try belonging  geologically,  for  the  greater  part,  to  the 
oldcTor  oldist  formations.  Tlic  country  has  only  seven 
hundred  and  forty  Knglish  square  miles  of  plowed  land, 
but  there  arc  large  meadows  which  are  never  plowed. 

The  expense  of  opening  up  new  land  for  cultivation 
it  nowhere  greater  than  in  Norway;  the  ground  is  full 
of  slunes,both  upon  and  underihe  surface,  and  abounds 
nlso  in  trees,  which  must  be  taken  up  by  the  root.  All 
the  water  which  runs  down  the  mount.iin-sides  must  be 
rarricd  off  by  an  expensive  system  of  drainage.  'I'herc- 
fore  much  love  for  the  soil  and  the  spot  itself  is  needed 
lo  lake  up  this  struggle,  and  a  deal  of  energj-  is  required 
from  generation  to  generation  to  curry  it  through. 

.■\s  the  greater  ]>art  of  the  com  and  pasture  land  h 
situated  on  the  hill  and  mountain  sides,  its  cultivation 
is  necessarily  arduous  and  expensive  ;  and  for  every  five 
years  the  farmers  generally  count  upon  one  bad  year, 
sometimes  two.  Kiiher  too  much  rain  s^poils  the  crops 
or  early  frost  nights  destroy  the  com  and  potatoes.  But 
the  people  do  not  lose  heart ;  they  Iry  again.  UTicn 
they  have  forests  or  fishery,  they  make  good  their  losses 
front  these  sources,  or  they  carry  on  more  extensive 
!«heepand  callle  fanning  bymcan^of  their  great  mount- 
ain pastures  than  the  farm  otherwise  could  support.  The 
Norwegian  peasants  live  frugally,  but,  notwithstanding 
this,  their  farms  arc  generally  mortgaged.  They  cannot 
compete  with  the  great  corn-producing  countries,  espe- 
cially since  .America  has  begun  to  supply  the  markets  of 
the  world  with  its  cnomious  production  of  corn  and 
pork.  Many  arc  now  trying  to  confine  themselves  lo 
sheep  and  cattle  farming  only,  bul  the  change  involves 
luuch  expense,  .ind  the  character  of  the  people  dues  not 
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dispose  tlxrm  lo  easily  relinriuish  the  labor  of  tilling  ihe 
soil;  it  is  the  noblest. 

There  is  little  flat  land  in  Norway ;  there  arc,  how. 
ever,  cnnsideTahte  utretche*  of  it  in  the  southern  parts 
of  the  couniry — in  the  districts  around  l-alte  Mjoscn,  in 
Ringeiike,  in  the  Christiania  Valtcy,  and  tu  some  ex- 
lent  on  both  sides  of  the  Christiania  Fjord,  on  the 
Jsderen  near  Stavanger,  and  tn  the  Trondhjem  district. 
The  mo«  poptilaicd  parts  of  the  couniry  arc  the  valleys, 
In  the  broad  valleys  the  farms  are  generally  gathered 
around  a  lalce  or  along  the  river,  and  here  and  there  a 
few  arc  seen  climbing  up  the  slopes  ;  in  the  narrow  val- 
leys a  nishing  river  uiiiially  winds  its  way  .ilong,  while 
Ihe  farm*  here  are  doited  over  the  sleep  hill-side*.  But 
often,  esjtecially  in  districts  rich  in  foresls,  iboy  are  sit- 
uated on  the  mountain  ridges  or  the  highlands,  generally 
separated  from  each  other  by  forests,  or  the  farmslcads 
lie  side  by  side,  each  on  its  own  ground,  while  woods 
and  forc*>is  all  aiound  stretch  far  away  across  the  mount* 
ain  ranges.  One  parish  is  seldom  connected  with 
another  except  in  the  flat  parts.  In  the  interior  of  the 
couniry  they  are  separated  by  mountains  or  forests,  and 
on  the  coast  by  the  fjords.  The  Norwegian  fjords  tut 
deeply  into  the  couniry,  and  are  far  more  numerous 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

.^5  each  parish  generally  is  isolated  from  the  neigh- 
boring ones,  and  as  the  farms  in  each  parish,  again,  are 
at  some  distance  from  each  other,  and  as,  besides,  there 
are  no  villagca  or  country  inns  in  Norway,  ilie  people 
are  grcaily  accustomed  to  solitude.  Generally  ihey  only 
seek  each  other  when  ihcy  have  errands,  or  on  Sundays 
at  church.  The  children  form  .in  exception  ;  the  chil- 
dren from  neighboring  farms  play  together  and  nccoin- 
pany  each  other  to  and  from  school.  The  young  peo- 
ple also  meet  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  evenings  on  the 
coiiniry  roads  or  at  one  of  the  farms  for  a  dunce.  But 
after  the  heyday  of  youth  is  over  they  live  quietly  at 
home,  .and  in  this  solitude  they  dwell  happily  and  con- 
lent  ;  that  is  to  say.  if  It  may  be  called  living  in  solitude 
when  the  farmer,  his  wife  and  children,  servants  and 
tenants,  live  and  work  together  from  year  lo  year. 

K  Norwegian  farnislead  consists  of  many  buildings. 
The  Norwegians  like  plenty  of  room  and  comfort,  and 
(hey  h.ive  abundant  building  materials  close  at  hand  in 
the  forests.  When  thcdwelling-hotise  becomes  old  tliey 
build  a  new  one,  but  let  the  old  one  remain.  On  the 
coast,  with  its  bare  cliffs  and  barren  isLinds  the  people 
must  content  tlieniseKes  with  a  sinj^le  small  house  and 
liny  rooms. 

An  ordinar)'  farmstead  has  a  good  substantial  dwell- 
ing-house. The  principal  room  is  Ihe  kitchen,  which  is 
large  .md  spacious,  and  where  the  f-imily  genemlly  as- 
sembles after  meal-times, and  for  all  indoor  work  during 
the  winter;  it  also  ser\-e8  as  a  sleeping  apartment  for 
the  children  and  the  servant-giHs.  On  the  smaller 
farms  the  master  and  mistress  of  tlie  house  also  sleep 
there  ;  on  the  larger  ones  they  occupy  a  kammcrs  (a 
small  room  next  to  the  kitchen)  as  bedroom,  and  where 
they  also  retire  when  they  desire  to  be  alone.     There 


are  generally  one  or  two  bedrooms  upstairs  for  tlie 
of  the  household. 

The  house  has  a  pasMge  in  Ihe  middle,  on  one  side 
of  which  a  door  leads  to  the  kitchen,  and  on  the  oppo- 
site side  another  leads  to  the  gjaslesiue  (the  room  for 
guests),  which  is  generally  kept  in  very  good  order.  It 
is  also  used  as  a  store-room  for  various  household  prod- 
ucts at  times  when  guests  are  not  expected.  On  the 
smaller  farms  the  beds  for  the  guests  are  also  in  this 
room,  but  on  larger  ones  they  have  separate  bedrooms 
ufistairs.  M 

Besides  the  dwelling-house  there  is  always  in  ilJhuuT^ 
(house  for  firing)  on  the  f;irniBtead.  It  must  originally 
have  obtained  its  name  .nt  ihe  time  when  it  was  used  as 
a  dnelling-hou^e.  and  w»s  the  only  building  in  which 
any  fire  was  lighted.  The  fire  was  made  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor,  and  the  smoke  escaped  through  a  hole  in 
the  roof.  Later  on,  a  small  open  oven,  something  like 
that  of  a  baker,  was  built  in  a  comer  of  the  room ;  there 
was  no  funnel  from  tiic  oven  ;  the  smoke  curling  up 
under  the  ceiling  and  out  through  the  hole.  The  em- 
bers were  raked  out  on  to  a  large  hearth  in  front  of  the 
oven.  .\Tound  this  the  family  used  to  gather;  on  top 
of  the  oven  clolhes  and  wood  were  dried.  Sometimes 
people  used  to  sleep  there.  .\t  present  the  ildJiuut  is 
used  on  "great  washing-days,"  or  for  brewing,  baking, 
and  for  \>o\\mg  tnfrlaiig,  a  lye  made  from  juniper,  and 
used  for  scouring  milk-pans  and  other  utensils  which 
require  a  good  cleansing. 

Nowadays  they  have  chimneys,  built  of  stone  or  brick, 
with  proper  hearths,  baking-ovens,  and  stoves.  In  front 
of  ihe  great  hearth  in  the  kitchen  a  woman  will  generally 
be  found  for  a  considerable  pan  of  the  year  linking  _^./- 
Proii  (thin,  crisp  bread  made  from  oat,  barley,  or  rye 
meal).  The  dough  is  rolled  out  on  a  large  board  till  it 
becomes  as  thin  as  a  wafer  and  tpiitc  rouml — two  or 
three  feet  in  diameter — when  it  is  baked  on  an  iron 
griddle  of  the  same  size,  which  is  placed  on  the  hearth 
by  her  side,  and  kept  warm  by  glowing  embers  beneath. 
The  making  and  baking  of  the  brcid  is  an  art,  not  un- 
derstood by  all ;  it  is  the  most  important  and  inevitable 
anirie  of  food  of  the  peasantry,  is  tdnfenneiited,  crisp, 
and  of  excellent  laste. 

The  other  out-houiics — cowhouses,  stable,  and  sheep- 
shells — are  still  being  buiDt  separate  from  one  another, 
but  they  arc  now  beginning  to  combine  them  undcrone 
roof.  The  pigs  are,  however,  kept  in  ft  separate  build- 
ing. The  hay-loft  is  generally  situated  above  the  cow- 
shed  and  the  stable,  the  hay  being  pushed  down  through 
a  large  opening.  But  as  Ihe  farms  frequently  have  large 
expanses  of  half-redeemed  fields  at  some  distance  from 
the  f-TrTTiBtead.  only  used  for  growing  hay  and  grazing, 
and  .IS  the  hilly  ground  makes  transport  difficult,  they 
build  barnson  these  fie3ds  and  keep  the  hay  there  during 
the  short,  busy  suninier-time.  till  the  winter  comes,  when 
it  iscarted  home  lo  the  farmstead  on  sledges.  Thecom 
is  seldom  stored  in  any  special  building,  but  in  some 
spacious  loft  adjoining  the  hay-loft.  Gradually,  as  the 
com  is  lhreshed.it  is  carried  up  to  the  jArfer  (a  snail 
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granary  or  siorehouse),  buil!  on  shon  piles  about  four 
fcct  a1x>vc  ihc  grounJ,  not  (at  from  the  dwelling-house. 
If  there  is  only  one  it^il»ur  on  the  farmstead  there  is  gen- 
erally one  compartment  for  floiir-bina,  and  anuliier  for 
Halted  beef,  pork,  polonic»,  and  dried  inc.il»i  and  hams, 
as  well  as  for  thcycir's  supply  oi fiadhrvJ  i^ingcd  ulung 
the  walls  in  great  pilcf.  In  a  room  to  themselves  nre 
the  sheepskin  quitts  which  aie  not  in  use.  The  peasanlry 
sleep  on  calfskins,  with  sheepskins  over  [hem,  both 
softly  prepared,  and  wilh  the  hair  or  the  wool  toward 
the  body.  All  the  woolen  blankets  and  quilts,  which 
have  been  prepared  for  years  to  come,  and  other  house- 
hold arltcica  of  value,  arc  aUo  kept  here.  Irately,  how- 
ever, they  have  begun  to  keep  sueh  things  in  one  of  the 
large  rooms  upstairs  In  the  dwelling-hau»e. 

We  have  not  yet  enumerated  all  the  various  buildings 
on  the  farmstead.  A  smithy  is  generally  to  be  found  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  other  houses  ;  moreover,  a 
haditue  (baih-ronm),  so  called  from  the  period  when  the 
people  used  vapor  baths — a  custom  which  went  out 
with  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  country, 
shen  the  priests  and  the  monks  set  themselves  against 
it.  Now  the  buildin;;  is  used  for  dryinft  corn  and  raw 
materials  of  wood  which  the  craftsmen  on  the  farm  may 
have  UK  for. 

Not  very  far  from  the  farmstead  may  be  seen,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  farm,  one  or  more  of  the  cot- 
tages of  the  tenantry.  The  houses  on  the  tenants'  plots 
twlong  also  to  ihc  farm.  If  there  is  much  grating-land 
apperlaining  to  the  farm,  whether  consisting  of  stretches 
of  uncultivated  ground  fenced  in  or  of  pastures  in  the 
woods,  there  is  generally  a  sumnurfji'is  (a  summer  byre 
or  cow-shed),  better  ventilated  than  the  ordinary  one 
on  the  farmstead.  Most  farms  huve  a  iiPter  (a  mountain 
dairy),  which  generally  consUts  of  one  room,  in  which 
tile  butter  is  churned,  the  cheese  made,  the  food  cooked, 
the  dairj'  utensils  washed,  and  where  the  dairy-maids 
sleep  after  their  hard  day's  work.  Besides  this  cottage 
^^HXhcre  is  sometimes  a  separate  building  or  shed  for  the 
^Hcattle  and  the  sheep.  To  the  saicr  generally  belongs  a 
P  large  fenced-in  liebl,  well  stubbed,  on  which  the  manure 
L  from  the  cattle  is  spread.  Here  grows  the  finest  grass 
I  on  the  whole  farm.  It  is  stored  in  a  bam  during  the 
summer  months,  and  is  brought  down  to  the  farmstead 
in  the  winter.  The  Ul'c  uji  there,  in  the  vast  solitude. 
with  the  inow-cjippcd  snountains  in  the  distance,  often 
with  a  mountain  lake  clot.e  by,  with  the  cow-bells,  the 
baying  of  dogs,  the  sound  of  the  mountain  horns,  and 
the  halliiuing  of  the  girls — life  up  there  with  its  peaceful 

Kork  and  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  evening  after  work 
done— Is  the  happiest  a  Norwegian  peasant  knows. 
In  some  districts  nearly  the  whole  of  the  po|)ulaiion 
ovc  to  the  sat<r,  often  one  or  two  days'  journey  distant. 
But,  as  a  rule,  it  i$  only  the  oldest  daughter  on  the  farm, 
with  a  female  assistant  and  the  herd-boy,  who  goes  there. 
Of  late  the  women  hiivc  in  some  parts  been  replaced  by 
men,  as  in  the  Tyrol  and  Switzerland.  Those  whoh.nve 
been  accustomed  to  the  life  in  the  snier  become  ill  from 
longing  when  the  summer  conaes  and  ihey  arc  not  going 


up  with  the  cattle.  The  same  thing  happens  to  the  cows. 
If  one  accustomed  to  going  to  the  mountains  is  kept  at 
home  on  the  farmstead,  she  will  wander  about  waiting 
and  longing  la  get  away  ;  and  if  the  cattle  arc  not  well 
looked  after  in  the  spring  they  will  all  rush  ofT  to  the 
i^cr,  led  by  the  belUcow,  aa  soon  aa  they  arc  out  of  their 
winter-quarters. 

Norway  has  excellent  roads.  Comparatively  speak- 
ing, no  country  has  so  many  and  such  good  roads.  But 
as  soon  OS  you  turn  ofT  from  the  main  roads  to  get  to  the 
farmsteads  on  the  Aill-sides  they  are  inferior,  and  if  any 
one  has  to  cross  the  mountains  to  a  i/rtcr  or  on  a  tour, 
he  meets  with  ver)*  bad  and  diRicult  road.'i,  often  only  a 
narrow  path  across  marshy  moors  or  endless  stony 
mountain  wastes.  The  horses  in  ihe^e  districts  are  not 
large,  but  nimble,  xure<footed,  and  strong.  For  the 
mountain  journeys  ihey  arc  fitted  with  a  kind  of  pan- 
niers, in  which  they  carry  every  thing  that  has  to  be  taken 
acroas  the  mountains.  It  requires  a  deal  of  practice  to 
be  able  to  pack  things  safely  in  such  panniers.  The 
horses  show  a  wondrous  dexterity  in  proceeding  along 
the  mountain  paths  and  roads,  which  must  be  seen  to  be 
realised.  The  vehicles  on  the  farm  arc  necessarily  like 
the  horses,  light  and  small,  both  inland  and  on  the  coast. 
Most  Vehicles  have  but  tivowhecb.  whether  for  transport 
of  goods  or  persons.  The  sledges  used  in  the  winter 
are  also  small.  For  transport  of  timber  they  use  very 
small  sledges,  about  two  feet  lung,  on  which  two  or  three 
logs  arc  placed,  with  the  heavy  end  resting  on  the  cross- 
bar of  the  sledge,  while  the  other  end  is  dragged  along 
the  ground  in  the  snow.  Sometimes  a  similar  sledge  is 
placed  under  the  ends  of  the  logs  instead  of  letting 
them  trail  along  the  ground. 

The  use  of  agricultural  m.ichincry  in  Norway  is  con- 
fined to  the  f^at  lands.  The  plowing  of  fields  on  the 
hill-sides  loosens  the  soil,  which  is  gradually  carried 
down  by  the  water  from  the  melting  ice  or  the  hca^ 
t-iin-showcrs,  and  collects  in  the  furrows  of  the  fields 
below,  which  slowly  rise,  until  the  soil  with  great  trouble 
must  be  carted  up  again  load  by  load.  From  this  it  will 
be  understood  that  the  cultivation  of  the  land  in  these 
districts  is  laborious,  and  that  it  requires  a  greater 
number  of  hands  than  in  the  Hat  lands.  The  people  in 
the  mountain  districts  could  not  therefore  compete  with 
the  loivlanders  but  for  the  forests,  which  they  have  to 
fall  back  ujiun.  And  even  then  it  is  only  sufficient  to 
keep  soul  and  body  together.  The  tenantry  are  com- 
paratively better  off  ;  they  have  sufficient  land  to  keep 
one  or  two  cows,  sometimes  more.  While  his  family 
look  after  the  place,  the  tenant  himself  works  on  the 
farmstead  for  the  J^dlord  at  a  5xed  small  wage,  and,  as 
a  rule,  tiiey  manage  to  make  both  ends  meet.  If  not, 
they  get  tickets  from  relatives  in  America — it  has  come 
to  this,  that  every  family  among  the  peasantry  have  rel- 
atives over  there — and  they  leave  their  homes  and  their 
country  with  a  fonitudc  which  reminds  one  of  what  far- 
traveling  folks  the  Norwegians  have  been  from  olden 
limes.  [  do  not  think  there  is  any  other  nation  which 
travels  as  much  as  my  countrymen — as  sailors  to  all 
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parts  of  the  world,  as  fishermen  on  their  great  fishery 
and  whaling  expeditions,  as  artisans,  students,  or  men  of 
science  seeking  knowledge  and  experience  abroad,  as 
merchants  seeking  new  markets,  and  last,  though  not 
least,  as  emigrants. 

It  is  a  general  custom  all  over  the  country  among  the 
peasantry  that  the  heads  of  the  household  and  their 
children  take  their  meals  together  at  the  same  table  with 
the  servants  and  those  of  the  tenantry  who  work  on  the 
farm.  Only  on  some  of  the  very  large  farms  do  the 
master  of  the  house  and  his  family  live  by  themselves  ; 
the  servants  then  live  in  a  separate  building,  called  the 
borgesiue.  The  way  of  living  is  very  plain  ;  their  food 
consists  principally  of  porridge  and  milk,  fish,  potatoes, 
and  bread,  with  some  kind  of  soup  to  it,  salted  herring 
and  potatoes  with  sour  milk  or  rye  meal  soup,  salt  beef 
and  bacon  with  pea  soup  {fresh  meat  is  seldom  used), 
polonies  made  of  blood  and  barley,  dried  meats,  cheese 
and  butter,  and  with  nearly  all  these  dishes  they  use  the 
above-named  fladbrod. 

Such  briefly  are  the  material  conditions  and  life  of 
the  peasantry  in  Norway. 

Norway  has  some  of  the  greatest  fisheries  in  the 
world,  and  we  now  know  tlie  reason  why. 

Some  Norwegian  men  of  science  had  some  time  ago  a 
ship  in  command  of  a  naval  officer  placed  at  their 
disposal  by  the  state  for  scientific  researches  in  the 
Norwegian  seas  and  along  the  coast. 

In  1877  they  found  in  the  sea  around  Jan-Mayen,and 
especially  in  those  parts  of  the  Atlantic  where  the  low 
temperature  indicated  its  being  mixed  with  ice-water, 
endless  masses  of  a  brown-yellowish  mucilage,  an  organic 
matter  which  colored  the  seas  around  for  miles,  an 
amorphous  but  apparently  living  protoplasm.  Further 
south,  near  the  Viglen  Islands,  they  met  with  a  similar 
glutinous  matter,  which  consisted  solely  of  colored  mi- 
croscopical organisms,  principally  a  peculiar  kind  of 
diatomacca.  Professor  George  Ossian  Sars,  the  discov- 
erer, maintains  that  both  are  links  in  a  series  ;  that  the 
former  accounts  for  the  latter.  This  floating  matter 
from  the  northern  polar  seas  (the  same  has  also  been 
met  with  in  the  southern  polar  seas)  furnishes  food  to 
millions  of  myriads  of  animalcules  which  fill  the  ocean, 
and  which  again  become  food  for  larger  and  yet  larger 
animals.  It  thus  seems  as  if  it  is  from  the  apparently 
barren  polar  ice  and  the  influence  of  the  summer  sun 
upon  it  that  the  wealth  of  animal  life  in  the  seas  in  the 
temperate  zone  derives  the  conditions  for  its  existence, 

On  the  North  American  coast  this  glutinous  matter  is 
carried  with  the  polar  stream  from  the  sea  around 
Greenland  down  toward  Labrador  and  Newfoundland. 
The  Norwegian  coast  lies  for  the  greater  part  outside 
the  current  of  the  polar  stream,  under  the  influence  of 
the  warm  north-easterly  Atlantic  stream,  so  the  supply 
of  this  matter  is  less  here,  but  the  meeting  of  the  cur- 
rents seems  to  be  the  advantage  of  the  fisheries. 

The  small  animal  upon  which  the  Norwegian  herring 
largely  feeds  is  an  astacus  (called  sildaai  by  the  Nor- 
wegians).    They  are  carried  in  enormous  masses  toward 


the  coast  by  the  current,  till  they  run  against  a  ridge  or 
a  steep  subterranean  mountain  in  the  valleys  of  the 
ocean,  which,  with  occasional  interruptions,  runs  along  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Norwegian  coast  ;  in  the 
Lofoten  district  it  runs  through  two  degrees  of  latitude, 
and  here  the  cold  stream,  meeting  the  warmer  current 
and  being  the  heavier,  is  forced  down  as  much  as  four 
hundred  feet  under  the  surface.  But  toward  the  surface 
of  the  water,  where  the  streams  mingle,  the  astacus 
gathers  in  enormous  masses,  followed  up  by  the  herring 
shoals,  which  sometimes  extend  over  an  area  of  several 
hundred  miles.  The  sea  inside  the  ridge  is  spacious 
enough  to  serve  as  spawning-ground  for  still  larger 
numbers,  the  fish  being  attracted  by  the  milder  temper- 
ature. There  the  codfish  in  immense  masses  chase  the 
herring,  and  there  man  pursues  both  at  their  various 
spawning  times  or  when  they  go  there  for  food. 

The  crews  of  the  fishing-boats  consist  of  four  to  six 
men,  each  of  whom  has  his  hd^  or  share,  in  the  catch  ; 
the  owners  of  the  boat  and  the  fishing-gear  also  have 
their  shares.  The  most  experienced  of  the  trew  is 
chosen  as  "skipper,"  though  his  position  ashore  may  be 
only  that  of  a  servant.  Even  if  the  owner  of  the  boat 
and  gear  accompanies  it  as  one  of  the  crew,  he,  like 
every  one  else,  is  bound  to  obey  the  skipper.  He  steers 
the  boat  and  superintends  the  fishing,  A  fisherman's 
outfit  consists  of  a  chest  containing  provisions  (flour, 
bread,  cheese,  salted  and  dried  meats  and  pork,  coffee, 
sugar,  salt,  etc.),  one  change  of  clothes,  sea  boots,  and 
the  usual  overalls  for  bad  weather.  The  fishing  has 
hitherto  principally  been  carried  on  in  open  boats,  but 
now  dech  boats  and  smacks  are  more  and  more  being 
used  in  deep-sea  fishing,  whereby  its  character  has  some- 
what altered.  In  these  vessels  the  fishermen  have  the 
advantage  of  the  convenience  and  shelter  of  the  cabins, 
a  comfort  to  which  they  had  not  previously  been  ac- 
customed. 

But  the  life  of  the  fishermen  in  the  open  boats  is  a 
hard  one,  and  often  when  they  assemble  at  some  fishing 
station  in  unusually  large  numbers  they  cannot  all  obtain 
lodgings,  and  half  of  them  are  not  able  to  get  their  food 
cooked,  but  must  content  themselves  with  eating  it  cold 
and  with  a  "dram,"  and  with  sleeping  in  their  stifl" 
frozen  clothes,  packed  closely  together,  like  herrings  in 
a  barrel,  along  the  floor,  or  even  standing,  one  leaning 
against  the  other,  in  a  close  and  stifling  atmosphere, 
which  only  over-tired  people  can  endure,  and  not  always 
even  they. 

Sometimes  they  cannot  get  shelter  inside  a  house,  and 
they  must  then  go  back  to  their  boats,  cover  themselves 
up  with  anything  they  can  find,  and,  shivering  from  cold, 
spend  the  night  under  the  arctic  sky  trying  to  get  some 
sleep.  In  this  way  many  a  one  catches  an  illness  which 
often  proves  fatal.  A  greater  number,  however,  lose 
their  lives  in  stormy  weather  or  through  some  accident. 
The  loss  of  life  along  the  western  coast  of  Norway  is  as 
great  as  if  this  part  of  the  country  was  in  the  midst  of  war. 

The  hope  of  great  and  immediate  profit  carries  them 
through  all  discomforts  and  dangers,  and  tempts  gener- 
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ation  after  gcncralion  to  follow  on  ihc  same  path.  Even 
if  th«  fishing  has  turned  out  badly  and  they  return  home 
in  debt,  or  if  they  have  lost  both  Iioac  a.nd  tackle,  they 
do  not  lose  courage.  They  go  at  it  again  next  year.  It 
is  not  t})<  gain  alone  which  tempts  them  ;  the  life  itself 
is  <u>  advent urotis;  they  have  heard  accounts  of  it  from 
boyhood,  and  have  had  some  cxpenence  of  it  too  on  the 
fjord  near  their  homes,  and  arc  restless  until  they  arc  off 
to  the  great  fishing-grotinds  to  try  their  luck.  Those 
who  once  have  heen  there,  and  see  others  getting  ready 
for  any  of  the  fisheries,  cannot  easily  withstand  the  temp- 
tation to  join  them. 

Formerly  they  sailed  all  the  way  to  the  lishin^-grounds 
in  their  own  boats,  or  sometimes  in  ajtegt  (fish-carrier 
or  big  smack),  which  would  take  several  boats  and  their 
crews  on  board,  but  no*'  boat  and  crew  go  by  sleamer, 
ind  once  on  bo-ird  the  latter,  ibc  merry,  eMitliit;  life 
begins.  Formerly  the  boats  sailed  from  harbor  to  har- 
bor looking  for  the  herrinf;  or  the  cod,  but  now  the 
telegraph  flashes  the  news  to  the  various  stations  along 
the  coast  where  the  fish  is  to  be  found,  and  off  starts 
steamer  after  steamer,  full  of  boalg  and  fishermen,  to 
reap  the  harvest  of  the  deeji.  On  these  occasions  the 
fishermen  arc  sure  to  meet  old  friends  and  comrades  at 
the  difTcrcnt  fishini;  stations,  when  the  memory  of  old 
tifflei  is  revived  by  lively,  briny  conversation,  enlivened 
by  drink,  card -playing,  betting,  and  dancing  with  ihc 
giris.  who  on  Sundays  romc  long  distances  for  a  "swinR- 
Ffund,"  or  with  (lie  "gutter  lasses,"  who  during  the 
hec/ing  fishery  obtain  employmc^nt  by  gutting  the  lish. 
There  is  a  wonderful  attraction  about  the  herring  fish- 
ery, when  thousands  of  shriiiking  sea-gulls  follow  the 
shoals  on  their  way  into  the  fjords,  cli.ised  by  the  whales, 
whose  spouting  and  blowing  fill  the  air.  The  boats  set 
off  from  the  shore,  and  then  the  work  begins. 

Besides  the  large  ftsheries,  a  quieter  and  more  steady 
fishery  lakes  place  in  the  fjords  ;  each  season  brings  its 
own  kind  offish,  and  cveT>'  family  on  Ihe  coast  catches 
sufficient  for  its  own  nse.  This  fishing  is  generally  car- 
ried on  both  by  line  and  by  net. 

The  impressions  of  the  grand  natural  siirronndingt  on 
the  mind  of  these  sturdy  fishermen,  cvpccially  during 
the  light  summer  nights,  have  such  an  attraction  that 
Norwegians  whom  I  met  diiring  my  visit  to  America  a 
few  yeant  ago.  and  who  had  been  settled  for  some  tinne 
in  the  interior  of  the  Slates,  told  me  they  were  yearn- 
ing to  return  home,  if  only  lo  be  abte  lo  experience  this 
life  once  more.  .And  iii;my  of  the»e  were  people  who, 
when  at  home  in  Norway,  must  have  been  poor  tenants 
or  owners  of  a  small  plot  of  ground,  and  whose  boais 
>nd  gear  were  but  according  lo  their  means. 

Theydy//,  or  coasting-smacks,  used  for  the  transport 
of  fish  from  the  fishing  stations  to  Ihe  towns,  are  still 
built  on  almost  the  same  lines  as  those  of  the  old  Vik- 
ing ships.  Some  of  Ihe  fishing-boats  resemble,  pcrha|>s, 
still  more  those  ancient  vessels,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  oW  Viking  ship  dug  out  at  Gokstad  some  years  ago, 
and  now  preserved  in  the  University  Museum  at 
Christiania. 


The  deck  of  the  M/^ts  consists  of  large  loose  boards, 
which  are  often  taken  away  to  allow  the  dried  fish,  JiJrp- 
Jisk  or  stokfisk*  to  be  piled  a  long  way  up  ihc  mast. 
These  vessels  seldom  venture  into  the  open  sea  ;  they 
generally  sail  inside  the  numerous  skerries  or  islands  on 
the  Norwegian  coast ;  otherwise  the  cargo  could  not  be 
stowed  and  conveyed  in  this  way.  The  greater  pari  of 
the  fish  caught  and  cured  in  the  north  is  sent  10  Chris- 
lianKund  and  Bergen,  where  it  is  re-thipped  for  Spain, 
Italy,  and  other  Catholic  countries  inihe  Mediterranean 
and  South  America.  Sometimes  you  may  meet  fleet 
after  fleet  of  a  hundred  or  more  of  these  Jirgti  sailing 
along  the  coast  or  lying  in  the  harbor  of  Bergen,  side  by 
side — a  uni<iuc  sighL 

The  Norwegians  also  hunt  the  seal  and  the  walrus, 
and  send  Urge  whaling  expeditions  to  the  polar  seas, 
which  give  employment  to  many  people.  Several  of  the 
promoters  of  this  industry',  especially  those  of  Tons- 
berg,  a  town  on  the  Christiania  Fjord,  have  become  rich 
men.  The  wh.ile  fishery  is  carried  on  exclusively  by 
steamers,  which  carry  guns  loaded  with  short  haqjoons. 
For  seal  and  walrus  hunting  both  sailing  vessels  and 
steamers  are  used.  On  the  lop  of  one  of  the  masts  a 
great  barrel  is  fixed  as  a  lookout  .is  soon  as  the  vessel 
arrives  in  the  ice.  When  Ihe  man  on  the  lookout  dis- 
covers through  his  spy-glass  Ihe  animals  with  their  young 
ones  lying  upon  Ihc  ice.  usually  in  large  numbers,  he 
gives  the  signal,  and  the  boats,  manned  with  hunters,  set 
out  on  the  chase. 

I'here  is  considerable  danger  attached  to  these  expe- 
ditions :  the  ships  may  be  frozen  up  in  ihc  ice.  or  the 
crew  may  have  to  leave  the  ship,  when  their  fate,  whcclicr 
(hey  .ire  able  lo  reach  the  coast  of  Spilzbergen  or  have 
lo  lake  to  their  boats,  is  very  uncerlain.  In  violent  hur- 
ricanes ships  have  been  crushed  in  the  ice,  hunters  have 
landed  from  their  boats  on  the  ictf-fl.ak«  and  met  with 
polar-bears  tbai  have  come  on  the  same  errand  as  the 
hunters,  and  will  not  suffer  any  intrusion.  Sometimes 
the  hunter*  meet  the  bears  when  i hey  have  used  their 
last  ciriridges  and  are  busy  dragging  their  spoil  to  the 
boats,  or  perhaps  ihey  only  wound  the  animal,  or  the 
bears  may  be  too  numerous  ;  it  has  alio  happened  that 
the  bears  have  pursued  the  boats  and  tried  to  up^et 
them. 

The  shipping  employs  between  sixty  and  seventy 
thousand  men  ;  a  considerable  number  of  the«e  take 
part  in  the  fisheries  during  the  winter  months,  li  is 
generally  estimated  that  from  one  hundred  and  twenty 
to  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  people  are  engaged 
in  the  fisheries,  but  of  course  not  during  the  whole 
year. 

One  of  the  chief  industries  is  forestry  .ind  the  timber 
trade.  The  trees  are  felled  in  the  winter.  In  the  great 
[iraher  districts,  the  valley  along  the  Glommen  River 
and  neighboring  mountain  ranges,  this  industry  demands 
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til/i>~<lifll :  while  il^i-^ifii'  er  rtiitfiiM  it  lh*  cod.  ronl^th,  or  linf,  wki{h. 
iflir  bung  "  ilruHn."  ii  tiunii  up.  iiduIiwI.  and  dried  in  ih(  vt.  wlitn  it  Iwcunm 
uhuiluaiiicL  (iMt).  The  ticadivaCBl  off  in  both  cuA.uit  a%  umiI  fat 
Ihe  nuiiUciwra  «f  fiih-ftiaos. 
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an  outfit  almust  the  tumc  as  for  itie  greai  sex  fisheries^ 
The  woodman,  however,  must  not  take  with  him  more 
than  he  can  cany  in  his  naverkaut,  a  kind  of  knapsack, 
plaited  so  clowly  from  the  bark  of  the  birch-tree  that 
it  is  water-tight.  In  this  he  carries  a  small  bag  of  flour, 
some  salt,  a  piece  of  bacon,  some  salted  herrings,  Uftf 
(a  kind  of  oatmeal  cake),  a  haunch  of  dried  mtitton, 
some  butter,  cheese,  coffee,  and  su^ar.  Projecting  from 
the  kna|>3ack  may  be  xecn  the  handle  of  his  ax  and  the 
feel  of  a  pair  of  boots,  and  on  the  outside  are  tied  up  a 
co^ce-keitle  and  an  iron  pan.  The  woodmen  often 
start  for  the  forests  in  com|Kinics  of  two  or  more,  cither 
on  foot  or  on  snow-shoes,  and  have  generally  a  journey 
of  many  miles  before  them,  far  away  into  the  forests. 
There  is  often  no  house  in  the  neighburhoud  where  they 
can  K^t  night  quarters.  They  are  then  obliged  to  build 
a  plain  hut  of  rough-hewn  logs,  about  eight  by  twelve 
feet,  the  interstices  between  being  filled  with  moss.  The 
roof  consists  of  split  loi;s  and  pine  bark.  And  is  thatched 
with  moM.  The  door  is  only  just  large  enough  to  rreep 
in  at.  In  one  corner  a  stone  slab  is  pl»i-cd  upon  the 
ground,  and  on  this  they  build  up  n  rough  kind  of  chim- 
ney. On  this  primitive  fire-place  ihcy  boil  their  por- 
ridge, soup,  and  coffee,  and  fry  their  bacon.  K  lire  is 
always  kept  \\\*  when  ihe  men  are  indoors.  We  Jire  now 
in  the  coldest  part  of  Norway.  The  door  and  chimney 
are  ojien,  and  the  hut  ex4.'eedingly  draughty.  On  the 
side  opposite  to  the  door  they  place  some  logs,  on  top 
of  which  arc  spread  hay  and  mo:»».  Here  Ihey  bleep, 
with  their  ktraps-icks  under  thi-ir  head*  for  a  pillow; 
they  seldom  have  any  bedclothes.  They  never  undress; 
in  the  evening,  however,  they  pull  off  their  boots  and 
stockings,  which  they  dry  while  sitting  with  their  bare 
feet  before  the  Are,  Itiii  they  put  both  stockings  and 
boots  on  again  before  lying  down.  In  very  severe 
weather  it  often  happens  that  the  clothes  on  that  side 
of  ihuif  body  which  is  turned  toward  the  rime-fiosted 
wall  become  fro/m  fast  to  it,  while  the  other  side,  which 
is  turned  toward  the  fire,  ift  amoking>hul  and  steaming. 
During  ihc  time  the  timber  is  tranKportcd  to  the  rivers, 
whitii  generally  takes  place  later  on  in  the  winter,  ihcy 
build  a  cottage  of  tir  branches  for  the  horses,  who  must 
be  well  attended  to.  In  the  early  morning  the  men 
niU4t  turn  out  in  the  biiier  cold  lo  look  after  Ihe  animals. 
Tinibcr-felling  rctjuirts  a  deal  of  practice  and  strength; 
a  (uli-grown  man  must  be  able  to  fell  a  certain  number 
of  trees  a  day.  .A,  spirit  of  emulation  prevails:  the  one 
does  not  like  to  be  behind  the  other.  Their  life  is  a 
hard  one,  and  the  living  far  from  good.  They  suffer 
much  in  health  in  consequence  of  their  exposure  to  the 
weather.  The  horses  also  suffer  very  much.  The  logs 
are  dragged  lO  the  brink  of  the  monnLiin-side,  whence 
they  slide  down  of  themselves  to  ihu  river,  or  they  have 
to  be  carted  on  sledges  down  steep  roads,  the  load  press- 
ing so  much  on  [he  horses  that  ihcy  often  have  to  sit 
doAn  on  their  haunches  and  slide  down  the  road  with 
the  load  after  them.  The  horses  are  often  injured  by 
this  rough  work  and  become  useless.  But,  str.inge  lo 
lay,  the  people  long  for  this  life  in  the  forest,  and  many 
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a  one,  who  has  no  need  of  taking  to  such  hard  work, 
seeks  it  voluntarily. 

Now  comes  the  floating.     .Ml  the  timber  has  to 
floated  down  the  rivers  in  the  early  |>art  of  the  summer,"' 
when  the  rivers  arc  full.     The  logs  arc  constantly  being 
driven  into  creeks  and  comers  by  the  strong  current,  or 
being  piled  up   against   the   piers  of  the  bridges.     To 
release  the  logs  and  send  them  on  their  course,  gangs  of 
fist<re  ("floaters")  are  employed  all  along  the  river.    In 
the  great  rivers, especially  In  the  01ommcn,thc  "  floater" 
has  to  wade  out  in  the  water,  often  to  his  shoulders,  to 
cut  loose  with  his  ax  the  logs  which  have  stuck  fast,  or 
to  send  them  into  the  current  with  his  boat-hook.    The 
"floating"  generally   lakes   pl.ice  in    the  summer,  and 
although  the  men  do  not  change  clothes,  as  their  knap> 
sacks  will  not  hold  any  thing  beyond  the  necessary  food 
— and  besides  it  would  be  of  little  use  changing,  for  the 
very  next  moment   they  may   have  to  go  out  into  the 
water  again — in  the  large  rivers  it  cannot  be  said  to  be 
a  dangerous  calling.     In  the  trtUulary  rivers,  howe\'er — 
and  it  is  in  these  that  ihr  greater  part  of  the  limber  is 
floated  down  lo  ihc  great  waler-cojrscs — the  "floating" 
is  a  dangerous  and  health-destroying  occupation.     Here  ^ 
the  '* floater"  begins  his  work  as  soon  as  the  rivers  com-  H 
mence  to  swell  from   the  melting  snow  and   ice,  and  he 
has  then  to  wade  out  into  the  river,  walking  about,  wet 
far  above  the  knees,  for  weeks,  without  being  able  to- 
change  his  clothes.     Often  the  "floaters"  fall  into  the 
water  and  become  wet  all  over,  or  Ihcy  go  for  days  in 
clothes   6.iiiirated   with   rain-water,   freipu^nily   in   pans- 
that  are   quite    uninhabited.     Soinelirocs  they   lose  all 
feeling  in  their  feet,  and  arc  then  obliged  to  take  off  their 
boots  and  stockings  and  nib  them  until  feeling  is  restored^ 
.ind  often  Ihey  have  to  lie  down  to  get  a  little  sleep  on 
the  told  ground,  with  nothing  over  ihcm  but  branches 
of  the  pine-tree  as  a  covering.     WTien  sleeping  in  the 
open  ihey  generally  make  a  fire — uyivg,  as  they  call  it — 
which  is  so  ingeniously  made  that  it  keeps  burning  all 
night ;  they  then  turn,  now  on  one  side  and  then  the 
other,  lo  the  fire,  to  keep  their  body  warm,  and  with 
these  iuierniptions  ihey  sleep  on  till  they  can  stand  the 
cold  no  longer;   they  have  then   to  gel  up  and  move 
about,  and  off  they  start  further  down  the  riyer.  Where 
the  river  permits  it  they  take  a  small  boat  with  them, 
which  they  at  iiighl  pull  ashore  and  turn  over  and  sleep 
under.     The   most  critical   moment*,  and   the   severest 
test  of  the  "  floater's"  craft,  are  when  one  or  more  logs 
arc  blocking  the  river  crosswise  and  have  to  be  released. 
The  "  flijaicr  "  has  lo  venture  out  on  the  logs  to  discover 
the  one  which  binds  them  together.    When  this  has  been 
cut  through,  and  the  logs,  set  free,  are  whirled  and  tossed 
about  in  the  surging  and   roaring   waters,  it   becomes  a 
question  of  life  or  deaih  to  the  "  floater  "  to  get  ashore 
across  the  rolling  logs.     One  wonders  how  he  eseapes, 
and  that  there   are   not  a  greater  number  of  deaths  in 
this  dangerous  avocation.     It  is  this  life  of  peril  and  ad- 
venture, and  the  solitude  in  these  lonely  parts  <)f  the 
country,  that  attract  the  Norwegian  peasant  to  it  ;  for 
every  smart  lad    or   man  who    succumbs  to  il — either 
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slowly  from  what  he  has  endured  or  tliroiigh  mcctitig  his 
diMih  in  llie  citar^Kt.  M-iilrkd  and  losscd  alioiil  against 
thesiiar^trorks — there  are  only  too  many  ready  and  will- 
ing Id  take  his  jjl.tcv. 

Norway  has  seven  hundred  and  fifty  saiv-mills,  most 
of  which  arc  driven  by  walcr-powcr.  From  swen  to 
eight  ttumsand  ]teople  are  employed  in  these  mills.  It 
will  ihiis  be  seen  Ihat  the  Nomxyians  thfiiwclvcs  pre- 
pare the  rair  matcriiil  as  fnr  ns  possitili;.  tt  is  exported 
almost  entirely  in  Norwegian  ships.  NorwL-i;i.iiis  h:ivi,' 
alw  Iwii^hi  up  Urge  faceats  in  Sweden  and  Finland, 
and  these  enterprises  have  become  exemplary  in  Ihoac 
countries. 

Some  other  of  the  industries  of  Norway,  snch  as  min- 
ing, mnnufaclurirg,  etc.,  arc  of  considerable  importance, 
«nd  will  become  more  and  more  so,  but  as  they  have  not 
u  yet  impressed  any  special  stamp  and  character  on  the 
jwople  employed  thtrein,  I  will  pass  them  by. 

A  description  of  the  sport  lo  Itc  obtained  on  the  Nor- 
wegian mountains  in  hunting  ptarmigan,  capercailr.ie, 
hares,  and  reindeer  would,  no  doubt,  prove  interesting, 
but  I  have  not  the  npare  at  my  cninmnnd  which  would 
be  necessary  lo  do  justice  lo  the  siibjci't. 

I  aJt.0  (eel  ttrmpied  to  dp^cribe  the  Lapps  in  the  north 
of  Xornay — iheir  life  in  ibt-  mountains  and  on  the  coast, 
wandering  about  with  their  large  herds  of  reindeer,  on 
whose  flesh  and  milk  they  live,  and  in  whose  skins  they 
dress  themselves,  bin  ihey  do  not  strictly  come  within 
the  scope  of  these  aniclc>.  Ditiing  the  last  few  years 
tame  reindeer  have  been  introduced  on  the  mountains 
in  the  south  of  Norway  ;  thus,  at  Nystuen,  on  the  Fillef- 
jeld,  an  attempt  on  a  large  scale  has  been  made,  and 
has  so  far  su<-rccded  that  a  new  branch  of  industry  seems 
here  lo  have  arisen.  The  flesh  of  the  reindeer  finds  a 
ready  fiale  both  for  home  consumption  and  for  export, 
and  the  pastures  arc  large  enough  lo  allow  of  the  rein- 
deer being  bred  to  any  extent. — H<trffr's  Maga^ae. 


Thti  liraud  Ducliy  of  Finland. 

BV  TKK  XKV.  GKO.  S.  BISHOP,  D.D. 

The  distance  from  Stockholm  to  St.  Petersburg  is 
about  six  hundred  miles,  and  occupies  three  nighit,  i^-ith 
slops  upon  the  intervening  days  at  Abo  and  at  Helsing- 
fors,  in  Finland. 

All  the  ships  thai  ply  between  Sweden  and  Russia 
are  Kutsian  ships — that  is.  iht-y  arc  Finland  ships  and 
manned  by  Finns,  but  under  the  control  of  Russia,  who 
claims  the  supremacy  of  the  Baltic.  The  Baltic  itself, 
called  the  "Mediterranean  of  the  North,"  is  a  great  in- 
land sea  with  two  exicn:>ions — the  Gulf  of  Finland  and 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 

The  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  four  hundred  miles  long,  nins 
up  to  Tomca.  It  is  separated  by  the  .^rcbipetago  of 
Aliland  from  the  Baliir,  Just  south  of  the  same  Archi- 
pelago runs  out  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  the  cist  It  is 
two  hundred  miles  long  and  end*  beyond  Cronstadt,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Neva. 


Steering  for  Stockholm,  the  direction,  therefore,  is 
nonh-casl  across  the  Baltic.  The  Srandinavian  steam- 
ers all  leave  at  midnight,  and  the  next  morning  wc  found 
oiirt^elves  among  the  isles  of  Ahland,  beautiful  and  green 
aa  those  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Ancient  Abo. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  we  steamed  up 
the  small  and  shallow  Aura,  /aks  or  "  river."  and  found 
ourselves  lying  at  the  dock  of  Abo,  It  is  a  riiiaini  old 
town  of  twenty-five  ihouMnd  inhabitants,  the  ancient 
capital  of  Finland,  and  once  the  seat  of  a  well-attended 
university,  but  greatly  fallen  off*  since  the  removal  of  the 
government  to  Helsingfors,  nearer  St.  I'etcrslmrg, 

U'e  are  now  in  the  Grand  lluchy  of  Finland,  on  the 
Russian  side  of  the  Baltic  and  (he  old  original  domain 
of  the  Lapps,  who,  coming  hither  from  the  Southern 
Ural  Mountains,  crossed  over  from  hence,  or  rather 
ps«^iied  round  to  the  north,  and  lio  into  Sweden  and 
Norway. 

Finland  has  been  called  tlie  Switeerland  of  Russia, 
but  its  people  call  it  fondly  and  poetically,  "  the  coun- 
try of  a  lhou«and  lakes."  Its  coasts  presents  succcssiot] 
of  Fjords  and  rocky  headlands  similar  to  those  of  Nor- 
way, but  not  so  wide  or  deep  or  grand.  The  intctior 
is  hilly,  intersected  by  a  vast  number  of  great  inland 
seas.  With  the  exception  of  some  p.arts  of  British 
North  America  there  is  no  country  so  covered  with 
water  a*  is  Finland. 

The  word  Finn  is  accordingly  derived  from  the  Gothic 
word  Fcnncn,  which  means  swamp  or  nior.Ts> — our  word 
Fenn.  The  term  is  not  one  by  which  the  Finns  know 
themselves,  but  one  by  which  they  are  known  to  the 
Daro  or  Normans.  The  Finlandcr^  call  themselves 
Suomclaisset,  which  means,  however,  almost  the  wmc 
thing,  and  their  country  they  call  Suomen-maa,  land  of 
lakes,  from  Siio,  a  pool.  Rut  the  Russians  call  them 
Tchouds,  and  the  Swedes  call  Ihem  Qv.icn,  and  Ihcir 
language  the 

QutiNMSH. 

The  language  of  the  FJnlanders  is  different  from  that 
of  any  other  European  tongue,  and  belongs  lo  what  is 
called  the  Ural-Altaic.  Its  principal  feature  is  that  alt 
changes  whatsoever  are  made  by  suf&xes,  so  that  the 
root  begins  every  word.  Its  nouns  are  declined  and 
have  fifteen  case  terminations — nominative,  genitive, 
dative,  and  the  like.  'l*hc  language  has  no  genders  and 
no  articles.  Another  peculiarity  is  that  no  word  begins 
with  two  consnn.ints. 

.\s  for  the  government  of  Finland,  it  was,  of  course, 
under  Sweden  until  it«  fmal  cession  to  Russia  in  the  year 
1809,  The  court  langu.ise  is  therefore  Swedish,  as  is 
that  of  the  upper  classes.  One  can  get  on  splendidly 
in  Finland  if  he  can  talk  Swedish. 

The  Czar  of  Russia  is  now  the  Grand  Thike  of  Fin- 
land, and  .It  the  time  of  the  cession  Russia  promised 
Finland  certain  rights.  One  of  these  was  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Lutheran  religion.  Another  was  a  par- 
liament, or  diet,  which  consists  of  four  estates — nobles. 
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clergy,  burgesses,  and  peasants.  Besides  these  things, 
they  have  a  separate  budget  at  St.  Petersburg ;  a  coin- 
age of  their  own,  which  makes  the  Finnish  mark  or 
franc  independent  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  Russian 
ruble  ;  and  more,  they  have  a  splendid  educational 
system,  so,  that  Vliile  in  Russia  proper  not  one  man  in 
twenty  can  read  or  write,  there  is  scarcely  a  man,  woman 
or  child  in  Finland  that  cannot  read  his  Bible, 

North  Finland. 

Finland  is,  of  course,  to  the  northward,  a  wild  and 
rough  country,  stretching  far  away  to  Torriea  and  to  the 
lone  Mt.  Aavsaka,  from  which  the  sun  is  visible  at  mid- 
night for  fourteen  consecutive  days. 

Perhaps  some  time  in  the  near  future,  as  railways  are 
jiushed  nowadays,  there  may  be  laid  out  an  overland 
route  which  will  make  Finland  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  give  to  travelers  who  dread  a  sea  voyage, 
like  that  to  the  North  Cape,  however  sheltered,  the 
chance  to  remain  on  terra  firma,  and  yet  to  reach  a 
place  where  they  can  gaze  at  "a  phenomenon  which 
not  only  fascinates  the  eye  by  its  strange  grandeur  and 
by  the  weird  effect  of  light  it  produces,  but  also  im- 
presses the  mind  most  deeply  and  with  more  awe  than 
does  any  other  cosmic  marvel  among  the  great  and  glo- 
rious works  of  God," 

St.  Henry's  Cathedral. 

But  to  go  back  to  Abo.  We  made  our  way  first  to 
the  Cathedral  of  St,  Henry,  the  cradle  of  Christianity 
in  Finland,  where  it  was  introduced  under  St.  Erik, 
King  Erik  IX.,  of  Sweden,  in  the  year  ri57.  Be- 
fore this  time  the  Finns  were  idolaters.  I  saw,  myself, 
in  Stockholm,  in  the  museum  there,  some  Seilar,  or 
curiously-shaped  blocks  of  granite,  natural,  no  doubt, 
but  twisted  by  some  contortion  of  nature  into  strange 
and  frightful  shapes,  which  the  Laplanders  worshiped 
as  gods.  In  the  cathedral  of  Abo,  inside  the  chancel 
and  around  the  apse,  are  four  great  wall-paintings,  one 
of  which  represents  Bishop  Henrik  baptizing  these  idol- 
aters in  the  presence  of  Erik,  the  king. 

Another  painting  which  recalled  a  reminiscence  of 
the  Reformation  was  one  which  represents  Gustaviis 
Vasa  as  receiving  from  the  hands  of  Agricola  the  first 
translated  Finnish  Bible. 

Character  of  the  Finns. 

The  Finns  are,  in  appearance,  a  cross  between  the 
Russians  and  Swedes.  The  prev.-iiling  color  of  the  dress, 
as  in  Russia,  is  red.  The  men  wear  a  gray  jacket  with 
a  red  waistcoat,  and  oftentimes  a  shirt,  which  hangs  out- 
side of  the  trousers  and  is  red.  The  attire  of  the  women 
is  chiefly  noticeable  for  the  bright  brass  buttons  and 
for  other  glittering  ornaments  of  brass  with  which  they 
are  adorned.  Their  bodices  and  skirts  are  also  red- 
Red,  indeed,  is  the  prevailing  color  of  the  country — 
bridges,  houses,  sign-posts.  It  is,  as  it  were,  "painted 
red." 

Yet  the  Finns  are  exceedingly  poetic  and  exceedingly 
patriotic.      Every  body  knows   the    Kalej-ala,   or  col- 


lection of  Folklore,  by  Lonnrot,  who  is  the  Hans  Chris- 
tian Andersen  of  Finland. 

As  an  instance  of  their  patriotism  let  me  give  you 
the  inscription  on  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  of  Per 
Brahe,  one  of  their  distinguished  statesmen,  which 
stands  in  the  square  in  front  of  the  cathedral.  It  reads 
as  follows ;  Jagh  war  med  Landett  och  Landett  mcd 
mig  waul  til/reds!  "I  was  with  my  country,  and  my 
country  with  me,  well  content." — Christian  Intelligencer. 


Banish  Missionary  Societies. 

FROM  THE  "aLL(;EMEINE  M1SSIONS-ZEIT5CHR1FT." 

Denmark  was  the  European  country  which  was  first 
stirred,  in  the  last  century,  with  zeal  for  the  conversion 
of  the  heathen.  The  Evangelical  Mission  to  India,  the 
forerunner  of  all  the  other  missionary  enterprises, 
originated  there  in  1705  ;  and  although  Germany  fur- 
nished a  considerable  proportion  of  its  missionaries, 
and  much  of  its  money  came  from  England,  it  had  its 
head-quarters  in  Denmark,  and  was  liberally  supported 
by  the  State  Church.  Yet  the  interest  was  not  so  great 
as  had  been  anticipated,  partly  because  the  work  was 
regarded  as  an  outburst  of  Pietism,  and  partly  because 
the  reports  were  usually  published  in  German,  Besides 
the  East  Indies,  Missions  were  begun  in  Finnmark  in 
1716  and  in  Greenland  in  1721,  which  are  still  con- 
tinued ;  but  they  are  incorporated  in  the  regular  admin- 
istrative organization  of  the  State  Church,  and  do  not 
call  for  further  mention  here.  These  movements  were 
followed  by  the  founding  of  the  Moravian  Missions,  in 
the  Danish  West  Indies  in  1732,  in  Greenland  in  1733, 
in  the  Danish  East  Indies  in  1760  and  r767,  in  the 
Nicobar  Islands  in  1768.  and  in  Danish  Guinea  in  J  769. 
Through  these  agencies  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Moravian  Colony  at  Christiansfeld  in  1773,  many  Danes 
have  been  introduced  into  the  service  of  the  Herrnhut 
missions.  The  North  Schleswig  Missionary  Society, 
established  in  1S43  in  aid  of  the  Moravian  Missions  in 
the  Danish  West  Indies,  had  several  branches  in  Jut- 
land, but  is  not  now  domiciled  on  Danish  soil ;  it 
received  2,067  marks  from  Denmark  in  i83S.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  intrusion  of  unbelief  from  Germany  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  circle  of 
pastors  interested  in  missionary  work  became  consider- 
bly  narrowed  ;  but  faith  was  still  upheld  among  the 
common  people.  A  number  of  ministers  in  north- 
western FUnen  associated  themselves  in  1800  into  a 
kind  of  tract  society,  and  were  joined  by  other  pastors 
and  laymen  in  Jutland  and  Schleswig,  In  1801  the 
publication  of  an  Evangelical  magazine  was  begun,  and 
a  "Society  for  the  Spread  of  the  Gospel  and  True 
Christianity"  was  formed,  with  members  in  Denmark 
and  Norway.  This  was  intended  to  be  a  Bible,  Tract, 
and  Missionary  Society  ;  but  besides  publishing  a  little 
book  in  the  language  of  Greenland,  it  accomplished 
nothing  in  missionary  work.  It  was  dissolved  in  1821, 
after  having  done  good  service  in  connection  with  the 
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sh  Bibk-  Society  and  the 
Nelherlinds  Missionary  Society 
and  other  foreign  organizntiuns, 
in  the  circulation  of  Christian 
literature.  A  lively  intciest  was 
given  lo  the  missionary  and 
Bible  causes  by  the  laLiurti  ul'  the 
missionaries  Henderson  and  Pat- 
terson, of  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society,  who,  not  being  per- 
milled  to  work  in  Uit  Hriiisli 
IndicK,  came  to  Copcnliagcn  lo 
arrange  for  a  settlernfni  in  llie 
DaniKh  Kast  Indits.  They  found, 
however,  so  wide  a  field  in  .Scan- 
dinavia and  Ruuia  that  they 
were  encouraged  lo  remain. 

A  Danish  Missionary  Soticly 
was  founded  in  i£i2  by  I'astor 
B.  F.  Ronne  in  l.yngby,  near 
Copenhagen.  Its  recei|it>4  rose 
rapidly,  but  for  various  reasons 
it  did  not  display  a  correspond- 
ing activity  in  work.  Attention 
wa.1  first  dircfled  to  tlrccnland, 
but  the  Missions  there  were 
under  the  direction  of  the  State 
Church  or  of  the  Moravians; 
and  whoever  would  Ubor  there 
bad  either  lo  become  x  Mora- 
vian  miifiionary  or  go  thruugh  a 
course  in  theology  and  submit 
to  the  examiualiona  prescribed 
by  the  established  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  The  society,  never- 
tbeless,  did  much  for  the  Oreen- 
Und  Miitinnn  in  the  way  of 
moral  supiKirt,  by  keeping  up 
the  interest  in  their  work,  aiding 
and  encouraging  pastors  and 
native  caiechlsts,  supplying 
books,  helping  build  churches, 
and  contributing  means.  "An 
Auxiliary  Society  for  Caiechista 

in  Greenland  "  was  formed.  The  government  was  in- 
duced fo  found  in  1844  two  seminaries  in  Greenland, 
which  were  combined  in  1875  into  one. 

These  relations  with  (Vreenland  were  not  looked  upon 
favorably  by  the  government.  In  1850  one  of  the  slate 
ministers  was  instructed,  \\\  answer  to  his  questions,  to 
have  no  intercourse  with  the  missionary  society,  and 
the  clergy  were  enjoined  to  correspond  respecting  the 
affairs  of  their  work  only  with  tlicir  superiors.  This 
order  was  in  force  till  1 848. 

Attention  was  given  to  other  Danish  colonics  than 
Greenland.  An  effort  was  ni.Ade  to  jiTomote  Missions 
in  the  West  Indies  by  circHl.nting  tracts  in  the  dialect  of 
the  Creoles.  In  the  East  Indies  permission  was  sought 
to  found   a  Mission   in   connection  with    the    Berlin 


Society  in  Seramporc,  but  was  denied,  because  "it  was 
not  advisable  to  set  up  a  rival  to  the  promising  Baptist 
Mission."  The  connection  which  the  society  formed 
with  the  Danish  f  lergy  in  Tranquebar  led  to  no  result. 
The  Danish  society's  enterprises  in  Guinea  were  more 
fruitful.  Permission  having  been  received  in  tSi6  to 
»>end  a  missionary  to  Danish  Guinea,  an  arrangement 
was  made  with  the  society  at  Basle,  where  the  Danish 
candidates  were  t  rained,  for  the  foundation  of  a  Mission 
there,  and  the  first  missionaries  were  sent  out  in  1817, 
by  way  of  Copenhagen,  where  they  were  ordained  by 
the  Bishop.  A  scheme  tu  put  this  Mission  on  an  in- 
dependent footing  came  lo  naught.  .\  Mission  founded 
in  Smyrna  in  1841,  by  Pastors  Hass  and  Kold,  was 
given   up  in  1847.     Other  cfTorts  of  the  society  were 
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without  important  results.  The  receipts  fell  off,  zeal 
cooled,  and  some  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the  time 
for  missions  had  not  come  yet.  The  State  Church  con* 
tinued  to  ignore  the  society,  and  when  Tranquebar  was 
sold  in  1847,  the  government  transferred  the  mission 
property  there  to  the  Leipzig  Mission,  without  regarding 
its  claims.  Such  was  the  condition  till  1S60,  when  a 
series  of  great  annual  missionary  meetings  was  begun. 
A  mission  school  was  founded  in  1862,  and  the  next 
year  a  German  missionary  from  Leipzig  Institute  was 
sent  out  to  southern  India  to  be  followed  by  others  in 
succeeding  years.  The  management  of  the  missionary 
school  was  not  satisfactory,  and  it  was  given  up  in 
1870,  after  which  candidates  were  instructed  privately. 
The  Indian  Mission  has  made  considerable  advance  in 
its  later  years,  and  at  the  end  of  1888  it  had  3 
stations,  8  missionaries  {one  of  them  native).  2  native 
catechists,  and  i  deaconess.  The  number  of  Christians 
at  the  close  of  1887  was  546,  including  130  communi- 
cants, and  the  10  schools  returned  no  pupils.  The 
society  had  an  income  in  1888  of  72,570  marks. 

The  Danish  Missionary  Society  is  founded  on  the 
tasis  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  State  Church,  and 
has  in  view  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  and  the  or- 
ganization of  the  converts  into  self-supporting  congre- 
gations. The  executive  board  is  chosen  by  the  General 
Assembly,  and  this  is  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  auxiliaries. 

The  Danish  Evangelical  Missionary  Union  for  China 
was  formed  in  1850,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  by  the 
missionary  Gutzlaff  to  Copenhagen.  It  sent  its  funds 
to  the  chief  union  for  China  in  Berlin,  but,  without  hav- 
ing displayed  any  special  activity,  it  was  united  in  1861 
with  the  Danisli  Missionary  Society. 

The  Missionary  Union  for  North-west  Zealand, 
formed  in  1859  by  Pastor  Knudsen,  formerly  of  Tran- 
quebar, had  a  similar  career.  After  acting  for  a  few 
years  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Leipzig  Society,  it  was 
amalgamated  with  the  Danish  Missionary  Society.  Two 
of  the  pupils  of  the  Danish  Mission  School,  Loventhal 
and  Jensen,  founded  a  station  at  Bellore  in  India,  in 
1872,  where  they  proposed  to  carry  out  a  peculiar  idea ; 
but  they  soon  fell  back  into  the  usual  methods.  The 
Mission  has  twenty  converts  and  three  native  helpers. 
It  is  under  the  care  of  a  committee  whose  receipts  in 
1888  were  8,981  marks. 

A  Grecian  Danish  Missionary  Society  was  founded 
in  1863.  by  Pastor  Bloche,  for  the  purpose  of  co-oper- 
ating with  the  Greek  Catholic  Church  in  labors  among 
the  Mohammedans.  After  one  year's  effort  at  Athens 
the  scheme  was  abandoned. 

The  Dane  Borresen  and  the  Norwegian  Skrefsmd, 
who  had  been  a  year  with  Gossner's  Society  in  India, 
applied  to  the  Danish  Missionary  Society  in  1865  to  be 
taken  into  its  service,  but  without  success.  Again 
they  wrote  in  1866  that  they  wanted  not  money  but  a 
committee,  but  the  answer  was  delayed.  In  the  mean 
time  they  entered  into  relations  with  the  English  Bap- 
tist   missionary,  Johnson,   and   founded    the    Mission 


among  the  Santhals,  which  has  extended  rapidly,  and 
borne  much  fruit.  Borresen  having  returned  to  Den- 
mark in  1876,  aroused  an  interest  in  this  work  among 
his  countrymen,  and  a  special  committee  was  formed 
in  the  Danish  Missionary  Society  to  collect  money  for 
its  support.  About  one  fifth  of  its  income  in  1887-88 
came  from  Denmark,  It  had,  in  March,  1888,  4  mis- 
sionaries, 4  native  pastors,  3  European  teachers,  17 
native  deaconesses,  67  traveling  elders,  10  catechists, 
15  itinerant  teachers,  i  native  physician,  226  pupils, 
and  4,840  Christian  converts. 

A  Mission  was  founded  at  Pobia  among  the  Red 
Karens  in  1886,  by  H.  Poulson  and  H.  J,  Jensen.  It 
is  supported  by  a  "committee  for  Karen  Missions," 
which  returned  an  income  in  1888  of  about  5,000 
marks.  Including  three  persons  engaged  with  societies 
not  of  Denmark,  there  are  now  seventeen  Danes,  in- 
cluding three  unmarried  women,  in  active  service  in  the 
mission  field.  The  total  missionary  income  of  the 
kingdom  for  i838  was  117,534  marks,  giving  an  average 
contribution  of  18  pfennigs  per  person. — Independent. 

Swedish  MisHionary  Societies. 

BY    PROVOST  J.    BAHL. 
(In  ihe  Allgtmrini  MittlBui  Ziiltchri/t.) 

Although  Sweden  was  later  than  Norway  and  Den- 
mark in  entering  into  the  modern  missionary  movement, 
it  has  the  credit  of  having  been  the  first  Protestant 
country  in  which  the  thought  of  converting  the  heathen 
took  root.  Gustavus  Vasa  sent  a  minister  to  his  heathen 
subjects  in  Lapland  in  1559.  Sweden  was  interested  in 
the  heathen  of  its  American  settlements,  but  without 
witnessing  any  conversions  before  John  Eliot's  time. 
The  earlier  Moravian  missionaries  included  some 
Swedes  ;  Kiernander  went  to  India  in  the  service  of  a 
Danish  society  in  1740;  and  the  Swedish  Society,  Pro 
Fide  et  Christianismo,  contributed  to  the  Danish-Halle 
Society.  Interest  in  missions  was  excited  during  the 
Napoleonic  wars  by  missionaries,  excluded  from  other 
routes,  traveling  through  Sweden  on  the  way  to  their 
fields.  The  first  missionary  journal  was  started  in  i8r8, 
when  contributions  were  also  invited  for  various  foreign 
societies. 

The  Swedish  Missionary  Society  was  founded  in  1835 
— largely,  it  seems,  under  the  influence  of  Pastor  Scott, 
of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society — to  spread  the 
Protestant  faith  among  the  heathen,  and  absorbed  as  an 
auxiliary  the  Swedish  Missionary  Society  of  Gotenburg, 
which  had  been  founded  in  1828.  The  missionary  field 
of  labor  of  the  society  was  among  the  Laplanders,  but 
it  was  also  able  to  aid  the  Wesleyan  schools  in  the  island 
of  St.  Bartholomews,  and  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  a  Swedish  missionary  in  the  service  of  the  Basle  So- 
ciety in  India.  It  formed  a  union  in  1855  with  the 
Missionary  Society  of  Lund,  which  had  led  a  check- 
ered existence  since  1845.  The  entire  fund  of  66,000 
marks  belonging  to  the  Lund  Society  was  turned  over 
to  the  Swedish  Society  on  condition  that  half  of  the  sum 
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hlioutd  be  reTurned  lo  ihc  fminL-r  whenever  it  should  re 
suiuc  an  independent  exisivncc.  A  mission  school  was 
founded  in  Stockliolm  in  1S56,  which  wa^  afterward  re- 
moved to  Upsab.  and  eventually  became  a  private  school 
under  the  rare  of  iJr.  FjcUsledt.  From  training  catcchiiits 
to  teach  in  I.apland  and  preparing  candidates  for  entrance 
into  missionary  institutes  abroad,  its  work  gradually 
embraced  the  education  of  ministers  who  settled  in 
Sw'cdvn  and  America.  The  Swedish  Missionary  Society, 
in  addition  to  its  work  in  Lapland,  began  a  mission  in 
India  and  conlribiitcd  to  some  societies  abroad,  but  its 
Kceipta  (ell  oK  and  its  surplus  stcAdily  shrank.  An 
effort  to  co-operaie  with  the  Evangeiisia  Fotttrlamh- 
iti/lehtH  failed.  The  Swcdisli  Church  having  determined 
to  engage  as  such  in  missionary  enterprise,  the  society 
gave  tyvvT  its  Hast  Indian  Mission  to  it,  surrendered  its 
collected  funds,  and  limited  itself  to  its  work  in  Lap- 
land. Since  1863  its  entire  resources  have  been  devoted 
to  the  maintenance  of  schools  and  children's  homes  in 
Lapland,  and  to  the  payment  to  the  Church  Society  of 
the  interest  on  the  funds  intrusted  to  its  care.  Its  receipts 
for  1887  were  j^,6^6  marks. 

The  JivaHgiiiska  J'lirUf/amfsslifte/tejt,  founded  in  1856, 
determined  in  1861  to  begin  a  heathen  mission.  The 
Junkuping  Union  for  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missions, 
then  just  organized,  became  its  auxiliary.  A  mission 
school  was  established  at  Stockholm  in  1S63.  Its  first 
prepared  pupils  were  sent  to  Fast  Africa  to  begin  a 
mission  in  Abys.<iinia.  This  Mission  has  suffered  greatly 
from  frequent  wars  and  special  hostilities,  and  disaster 
has  often  come  upon  its  stations.  Native  evangelist)* 
sent  to  the  Galla  country  in  1877  started  a  school  at 
Godjam  ;  this  was  removed  in  1879  to  the  Province  of 
Aagomedi  ;  (he  tni<«sioiiaries  were  driven  from  their  sta- 
tions by  the  priests,  but  remained  in  the  country  labor- 
ing at  Jimma.  Missionary  tours  wvrc  made  in  the  in- 
terior without  substantial  results,  and  many  participants 
io  the  work  have  died. 

Missionaries  were  sent  to  the  Gonds  in  India  in  1877. 
The  Scottish  Free  Church  station  at  Chindwara,  which 
also  includes  Hindus,  was  assumed  in  1S85.  There 
were  in  this  Mission, al  the  end  of  1887,  10  foreign  mis- 
sionaries, 3  women,  10  native  helpers,  50  native  Chris- 
tians, 31  of  whom  were  communicants,  and  409  pupils. 
The  total  expenditure  of  the  society  in  1886  for  foreign 
missions  was  91,069  marks. 

The  Women's  Society,  of  Stockholm,  for  aiding  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel  among  the  women  of  China,  was 
organized  in  18S3,  and  had  in  1S87  an  income  of  3.751 
marks,  with  41  children  in  China,  j8  of  whom  were 
members  of  a  school  in  Hong  Kong. 

The  Fknfflrivercin  for  the  support  of  missions  in 
Lapland,  founded  in  1S64,  co-operates  with  the  .Swedish 
Minionary  Society,  but  keeps  separate  accounts.  Its 
receipts  have  declined  from  14.110  marks  in  1865  to 
4,tc7  marks  in  1887.  About  half  of  its  income  is  ex- 
pended upon  the  orphanages  of  ihe  Swedit>h  Missionary 
Society. 

The  official  >ynod  of  the  Swedish  Cbutch  determined 


in  186S  to  constitute  missionary  work  one  of  its  general 
concerns,  and  asked  the  government  for  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  t.ike  it  in  hand.  It  w.is  intended  to  bring 
all  the  free  societies  under  the  official  organization  of 
the  Churrh,  to  whose  comparative  inactivity  the  zeal  of 
the  Fosterlandsitifteiten  especially  was  a  constant  rebuke. 
.\  directory  was  appointed,  with  the  archbishop  at  its 
head,  and  a  yearly  missionary  festival  in  encouragement 
of  collections  was  instituted.  Of  the  existing  societies 
only  the  Swedish  allied  itself  with  this  dirt'ciory.  It 
continued  ihc  Swedish  Mission  in  India,  and  undertook 
amission  in  Natal.  It  received,  in  1857,  53,062  marks, 
and  had  in  Nntal  six  miwionaries  (inrluding  one  native 
and  two  women)  and  twenty-eight  native  Christians,  of 
whom  thinccn  were  communicants. 

The  FotUriaaJistifehen  refusing  to  accede  to  a  de- 
mand made  by  the  partisans  of  the  'MV.iIden8tr0m  " 
movement,  that  it  should  not  insist  upon  its  missionaries 
being  of  Ihc  Lutheran  faith,  the  Swedish  Mistion  Band 
was  formed  on  an  undenominational  basis  in  1878.  Its 
pur|x>sc  was  "  to  imitc  the  Christian  Missionar)-  Societies 
or  congregations  of  the  country  into  a  common  activity 
for  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  missions."  Kach  society 
was  entitled  lo  representation  in  the  annual  meeting, 
which  had  the  appointment  of  a  directory  of  seven  mem- 
bers. In  addition  to  a  domestic  work  it  has  two  mis- 
sionaries laboring  in  the  Congo  country  in  harmony  with 
the  American  Bapiistand  the  Livingstone  Missions, and 
had  in  1887  fifty  members  and  seventy-seven  pupiU. 
Two  missionaries  have  been  sent  lothe  stations  Unnkalit 
and  Nakutit,  in  Alaska;  one  is  laboring  amon;;  the  Jews 
in  Algeria,  and  one  is  preaching  to  the  Swedes  at  Bje- 
loretsk,  in  the  Ural,  where  he  is  preparing  to  work  among 
the  Bashkirs.  The  Bund's  entire  expenditures  for  1877 
were  about  53,000  marks.  The  rapidity  of  its  growth 
at  home  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  while  it  had  lii 
auxiliaries  in  1881,  30J  local  societies  were  represented 
in  the  annual  meeting  of  1877,  and  1 16  others  had  been 
added  before  the  report  for  that  year  was  published. 

The  JflnkOping  Society  for  domestic  and  foreign  mis- 
sions began  CQ-opcrating  with  foreign  societies  about 
i860.  Since  t86j  it  has  supported  one  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  schools  in  the  Lebanon.  In  1S87 
it  sent  a  missionary  10  China,  whom  it  suppons  in  the 
service  of  the  China  Inland  Mis»iun.  In  1S87-S8  it 
collected  8,064  marks  for  heathen  missions. 

A  society  of  Friends  of  Missions  to  Ijiplanders, 
founded  in  1880,  stipports  a  school  at  Lannavara,  and 
returned  an  income  in  1886  of  10,564  marks, 

The  East  Scotland  Ansgari  Society  sent  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  Galla  country,  who  labored  on  the  Dana 
River,     Its  income  in  t8S6  was  4,400  marks. 

The  Swedish  Woman's  Mission  for  North  .\frica,with 
an  income  of  3,575  marks,  has  sent  three  agcnlt  to  work 
in  connection  with  the  English  Kabyle  Mission,  among 
Jewish  and  .\Tabian  women. 

The  Swedish  Mission  in  ('hina,  founded  in  1887,  with 
receipts  of  3,295  marks,  supports  three  missionaries, 
working  in  harmony  with  the  China  Inland  Mission. 
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Cotiimittees  at  Upsala,  Stockholm,  and  Gotenburg 
collected  in  1886-87,  7'7^7  marks  in  aid  of  Swedish 
missionaries  in  the  Santal  Mission.  Swedish  mission- 
aries are  represented  in  the  service  of  the  American 
Lutheran  General  Council,  the  Livingstone  Inland  Mis- 
sion, and  the  China  Inland  Mission.  Contributions 
have  been  made  in  Sweden  amounting,  according  to  the 
last  returns,  to  6,171  marks  for  the  Syrian  Orphan  House 
in  Jerusalem  ;  5,254  marks  for  the  Moravian  missions; 
4,352  marks  for  the  American  Methodist  Episcopal  Mis- 
sionary  Society,  and  about  2,000  marks  for  the  American 
Baptist  Missions  in  Burma.  Altogether,  51  Swedish 
missionaries,  of  whom  16  are  ordained,  18  are  women, 
and  31  are  native  helpers,  are  laboring  in  various  fields ; 
and  the  contributions  of  the  country  to  missions  foot  up 
to  233,664  marks. 

A  proposition  was  made,  but  not  carried,  in  the  Dan- 
ish Missionary  Society  in  1845,  for  the  formation  of  a 
general  Scandinavian  Missionary  Society.  It  was  re- 
newed in  the  Lund  Society  in  1863,  and  a  Scandinavian 
Missionary  Conference  was  held  near  the  end  of  that 
year  in  MalmO,  without  any  result  of  consequence.  A 
second  Conference  was  held  at  Gotenburg  in  1886,  in 
which  Finland  was  represented.  At  this  Conference 
comity  rather  than  union  was  discussed.  A  third  Con- 
ference met  at  Christiania,  Norway,  in  July,  1889. — 
Independent. 

Norwegian  Missionary  Societies. 

BY  PROVOST   J.    BAHL, 
(From  the  Allgrmtint  Miniemt  ZtitKhr(/l.) 

The  missionary  movement  in  Norway  began  contem- 
poraneously with  that  in  Denmark.  The  two  countries 
having  been  politically  united  till  1814,  the  (Danish) 
Evangelical  Missionary  Society  had  many  Norwegian 
'members.  The  interest  in  missions  was  not,  however, 
very  great,  and  the  journal  which  Bishop  Bugge,  of 
Drontheim,  began  in  1821,  was  only  continued  for  two 
years.  A  young  man  of  the  higher  classes,  whose  at- 
tention had  been  drawn  to  missionary  interests  by  read- 
ing Pastor  Rijnne's  writings,  entered  into  closer  cor- 
respondence with  the  author  in  1824,  and  was,  through 
his  influence,  accepted  in  the  missionary  school  at 
Basle.  When  the  Basle  Mi-ssionary  Society  in  1826 
was  contemplating  a  mission  in  Guinea,  he  was  com- 
missioned to  go  home  in  the  interest  of  the  enterprise, 
and  collected  a  considerable  sum  of  money  for  it;  but 
his  poor  health  compelled  him  in  1827  to  give  up  the 
thought  of  going  out  himself  as  a  missionary.  Holm, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Norwegian  Branch  of  the  Moravian 
Society,  published  a  paper  from  1827  to  1849,  which 
contributed  much  to  the  advancement  of  interest  in 
missions.  The  collections  were  mostly  taken  for  the 
Brethren's  Missions,  and  several  Norwegians  went  into 
the  service  of  that  society. 

At  the  same  time  attention  was  directed  toward  the 
nominally  Christian,  but  really  half-heathen  Laplanders. 
Stockfleth,  who  became  a  pastor  in  Finnmark  in   1825, 


entered  into  this  work  with  great  zeal,  and  won  friends 
for  it;  securing  for  it  the  support  of  the  government, 
the  Norwegian  Bible  Society,  the  Christian  Literature 
Society,  the  "Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge  among  the  Laplanders,"  and  of  many 
private  persons.  The  Stavanger  Missionary  Union, 
founded  in  1826,  co-operated  with  several  foreign  so- 
cieties. In  1842,  yielding  to  a  general  desire  for  a 
closer  association  of  the  friends  of  missions  and  the 
local  societies  of  the  country,  this  union  called  a  meet- 
ing, at  which  sixty-five  societies  were  represented,  and 
the  Norwegian  Missionary  Society  was  founded.  This 
society  is  organized  on  a  kind  of  federative  principle, 
under  which  the  local  circles  have  considerable  impor- 
tance and  autonomy,  and  is  Lutheran  in  faith.  A  full 
union  in  effort  was  still  not  fully  secured.  The  eastern 
and  western  parts  of  the  land  were  divided  under  dif- 
ferent types  of  faith  (Orthodox  and  Pietistic),  and  the 
people  in  the  West  became  interested  in  the  foundation 
of  a  mission  school.  A  movement  was  set  on  foot  to 
send  out  the  candidate  Schreuder  as  a  missionary,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  Danish  Society. 

For  the  sake  of  uniting  the  missionary  effort  the 
Norwegian  Missionary  Society  decided  in  1843  to  sup- 
port the  Schreuder  enterprise,  and  to  establish  a  mis- 
sionary school  as  soon  as  the  necessary  conditions  were 
a£Forded.  The  school  was  founded  in  the  same  year, 
but  was  suspended  between  1848  and  185S.  The 
Schreuder  Committee  was  dissolved  in  1846,  and  its 
ward  went  wholly  into  the  service  of  the  Norwegian 
Society.  After  an  unsuccessful  start  in  Natal  and  an- 
other in  China,  Schreuder  returned  to  Natal  in  1848, 
and  founded  there  a  Mission  which  has  grown  into  i 
work  of  sixteen  stations.  In  1865  a  new  Mission  was 
founded  in  Madagascar,  in  which  twenty-six  stations 
have  been  established.  In  all,  the  Norwegian  Mission- 
ary Society  returned,  at  the  end  of  1887,  41  ordained 
missionaries,  i  of  whom  is  a  physician,  6  single  women 
and  t  lay  helper,  16  native  pastors,  900  native  teachers 
and  evangelists,  16,555  members,  37,500  children  in 
schools,  and  44,000  attendants  at  church.  Its  receipts 
for  the  year  1886-87  were  387,711  marks,  of  which 
50,000  marks  came  from  America. 

The  division  that  has  been  mentioned  as  having  oc- 
curred in  the  missionary  effort  of  the  country  still 
exists,  having  been  re-opened  in  1873  by  the  withdrawal 
of  Schreuder,  who  was  made  a  bishop  in  1866,  from  the 
service  of  the  society.  He  preferred  to  be  the  mis- 
sionary of  the  Norwegian  Church  rather  than  of  an  un- 
official organization,  and  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
democratic  administration  of  the  society.  He  claimed 
the  station  Entumi,  which  had  been  assigned  to  him, 
and  his  widow  maintained  the  claim  after  his  death  in 
i88a.  The  government  of  Natal  decided  that  Entumi 
was  the  property  of  the  Norwegian  Missionary  Society, 
but  that  the  Schreuder  Committee  had  a  right  to  labor 
in  it  so  long  as  they  were  able  to  supply  the  station  with 
a  Norwegian  missionary.  A  new  station  was  formed 
in    1875   at    Untumjambili.      Some    four    missionaries 
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ti4vc  been  wnt  oui,  wilt)  two  liclpers  in  the  tempo- 
ralities. The  directory  of  (his  Mission  is  a  close  com- 
cniltff,  of  which  the  liishop  and  Frovost  of  Christianta 
are  fx  offiiio  members.     If  the  Norwegian  Church  should 

muilly  ^issume  the  care  of  heathen  missions,  the  toni- 
miltce  would  have  to  dissolve  and  surrender  its  func- 
tions. The  Mission  included,  in  tSSy,  2  missionaries,  t 
single  woman,  351 'baptized  members  and  130  coinmu< 
niciinti.  and  124  children  in  ihe  »chooU;  and  its  re- 
ceipts for  1887-88  were  6,i;i  marks. 

One  of  the  founders  of  ihc  Indian  Home  Mi«sion 
iciy  to  ihc  Santhals  was  the  Norwegian  Skrcfsund, 
ho  was  sent  to  India  in  1863  by  Gossncr's  Missionary- 
Society,  but  lefi  its  service  in  1&65.  Olhcr  Norwegians 
ave  joined  him ;  and  through  the  efforis  of  rcmrning 

issionaries  a  great  interest  in  their  work  h»  been 
wakened  in  Norway,  resulting  in  Ihe  formation  of 
comniitlccs  in  several  of  the  larger  towns.  These  com- 
mittees have  no  united  organization,  but  reccrgnixc  the 
one  at  Christiania  nstheir  chit:f.  The  receipts  of  this 
Mission  in  )S88  were  37.141  marlts. 

A  snciciy  fur  missionary  work  among  the  Norwegian 
Laplanders  was  formed  in  1S88.  It  has  sent  out  two 
itinerant  preachers  to  visit  the  people  in  their  huts  a.nd 
tents,  and  has  begun  publishing  parts  of  the  Bible  and 
other  books  in  their  language.  Norwegians  contribute 
to  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  Meihodivt  Episcopal 
Church,  the  English  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  the 
Women's  Society  for  China  of  Stockholm,  and  the 
Moravian  Mission?!. 

The  whole  number  of  Norwegian  missionary  laborers 
includes  47  ordained  and  3  unordaincd  men,  and  9 
women;  and  ihc  total  income  ir»  1X87  was  382,674 
ta»t)i'i.—'£iiingtii'ca/  Christtmiom. 


The  FliiiiUh  Mlitslonary  Sorlety. 

BV  HRHVeJSr    J.  VAHI.. 
<tn  (liB  AUfimiint  Miuitwt  Ztttukrifii 

Finland  was  the  last  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  to 
enter  into  the  missionary  movement.  The  I.ap]>s  who 
were  formerly  more  numerous  than  now,  and  extended 
considerably  farther  to  the  south,  were  convened  to 
Christianity  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Stdle 
ChuK'h,  and  their  spiritual  welfare  has  been  cared  for 
till  the  present  limt;  by  the  ecclesiastical  administration. 
The  first  tni^nionary  of  Finnish  birth  was  sent  by  the 
Moravians  Irom  Copenhagen,  where  he  had  become  con- 
nected with  them,  to  SuriiKtin,  in  1756.  >Ceal  in  behalf 
of  missions  was  aroused  in  Finland  about  fifty  years  a^o, 
after  a  revival  had  occurred  in  Oatcrboln  and  Savolo, 
and  was  stiniiilaled  by  the  foundation  of  the  Swedish 
.Missionary  Society,  in  1835.  A  number  of  ministeri  in 
O«crlioin  became  interested  in  the  subject,  and  one  of 
them,  Kaplan  Jones  l.agu&,  founded  a  mission  school. 
His  activity  in  behalf  of  the  cause  tt^'^  inlexnipled  by 
the  jealousy  of  his  superiors,  who  arraigned  him,  with 
two  olhcr  ministers,  for  soliciting  contributions.    Col- 


lections were  therefore  taken  only  for  the  Swedish  Mis- 
sionary Society. 

In  1856,  when  Dr.  Graul  visited  Finland  and  de- 
livered a  misisionary  address  at  Helsingfors,  there  still 
prevailed  so  little  intelligence  on  the  subject  that  col- 
lections to  be  sent  out  of  the  country  were  forbidden  in 
many  places.  But  on  the  occasion  of  the  seven  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  conversion  of  Finland  to 
Christianity,  the  Czar,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Cathe- 
dral Chapter  of  .■\ho,  supported  by  two  other  chapters, 
granted  permission  for  the  celebration  of  a  festival  and 
the  taking  of  coUections  for  mis»ions. 

.\  bill  for  the  formation  of  a  Finnish  Missionary  So- 
ciety, recommended  by  the  Cathedral  Chapter  and 
passed  by  the  Senate,  was  approved  by  the  Czar  in  1 858. 
The  society  is  Lutheran.  It  began  bjr  preparing 
Jtudenis  for  entrance  into  foreign  missionarj*  institu- 
lions,  but  undertook  in  1863  to  provide  a  full  training- 
school.  Its  work  was  extended  in  the  same  year  to 
non-Christians,  including  Jews,  and  in  1865  to  domestic 
missions,  but  has  not  been  important  in  either  of  these 
diretlion».  It  madea  good  start,  with  efficient  agents 
in  all  the  districts,  and  its  receipts  were  returned  in  its 
report  for  the  second  year  at  10,938  rubles.  Ko  mis- 
sionary work  was  undcnakcn ;  and  no  Finlander  offer- 
ing himself  during  two  years  for  the  service,  parts  of  the 
funds  collected  were  sent  to  the  Leipsic  and  Hermans- 
burg  Missionary  Societies. 

.\n  Arrangement  was  afterward  made  with  Pastor 
(ifissner,  who  was  then  prepared  to  send  out  his  pupiU 
but  had  no  money,  by  which  he  was  supplied  with  a 
sufilicicnl  sum  to  dispatch  Missionary  Onasch  to  Chita 
Nagpore.  It  was  agreed  that  while  the  society  would 
not  concern  itself  with  the  appointment  of  the  men  or 
the  direction  of  their  work,  it  would  support  two  mis- 
sionaries at  the  proposed  station  for  three  years.  Under 
this  arrangement  the  S-mial  Mission  was  begun  by  On- 
asch and  Baisch  at  Suomi.  .Although  the  arrangement 
was  renewed  in  1867  for  an  indefinite  time,  it  did  not 
last,  and  the  Indian  work  wrs  not  mentioned  in  the  re- 
pons  for  1866-67.  Onasch  had  been  removed  and 
Itatsch  had  begun  an  independent  work  ;  and  the  at- 
tention of  the  Finnish  Society,  after  it  had  spent  34,338 
Finnish  marks  upon  the  Indian  Mission,  was  turned  to 
another  field. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  arningements  were  made 
with  the  Ciossner  Mission,  several  young  men  offered 
themselves  for  tlic  missionary  service,  two  of  whom 
were  accepted  and  sent  to  Hcmiansburg.  and  one 
eventually  went  to  South  .Africa.  In  iS6a  a  missionary 
ichool  was  begun  at  Helsingfors,  Interest  was  awakened 
In  Ovnmboland  by  the  visit  to  Finland  and  (headdresses 
of  a  missionary  of  the  Rhenish  Missionary  Society. 
Five  candidates  were  ready  in  1S68  to  be  sent  out  to  a 
field  that  was  already  prepared  for  them  and  expecting 
theni,  a  Khenish  missionary  having  traveled  among  thv 
OvamlKK  beyond  the  station  of  his  own  society  and 
promised  that  teachers  should  be  sent  to  them.  It  was 
understood  that  the  two  societies  should  labor  among 
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diiTerent  tribes  and  maintain  fraternal  relations.  The 
mission  was  begun  with  six  missionaries  and  three  lay- 
men. The  stations  at  Elim  and  Reliobeth  had  to  be 
given  up  in  187a,  under  stress  of  circumstances.  Other 
stations  were  founded  in  place  of  them,  of  which  the 
fourth  was  begun  in  1S74. 

The  history  of  the  mission  has  been  marked  by  vicis- 
situdes, Difliculties  were  interposed  by  the  govern- 
ment against  the  ordination  of  missionaries.  From 
47,895  marks  (Finnish)  in  1861,  the  receipts  of  the  so- 
ciety fell  to  20,041  marks  (Finnish)  in  1S68;  then  they 
rose  in  1871  to  45,630  marks  ;  but  the  expense  of  the 
work  had  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  mission 
^hool  had  to  be  closed.  Troubles  arose  with  the 
Portuguese  slave-traders,  and  difficulties  with  the  natives 
led  to  the  giving  up  of  some  of  the  stations.  The  pros- 
pect began  to  look  more  encouraging  after  1875;  but 
progress  was  extremely  slow  till  about  1881,  when 
several  young  men  were  baptized.  Then  the  Jesuits, 
who  had  begun  a  rival  mission,  withdrew  to  the  north. 
Another  effort  of  the  Jesuits  was  broken  up  by  the 
natives.  By  the  middle  of  1888,  189  baptized  converts 
had  been  collected  at  three  stations.  A  stronger  home 
interest  in  the  missions  was  developed.  The  contri- 
butions, which  were  about  50,000  marks  in  187a,  rose 
i.i  1882  to  79,000  marks,  and  in  1884  to  91,095  marks, 
tlie  highest  amount  yet  reached.  In  1886-87  they  were 
74,425  marks  (Finnish).  Including  persons  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  "  Friends  of  Missions  to  the  Lapps  "  and  of 
the  Swedish  "  Missionbund,"  there  are  now  in  the  serv- 
ice seven  Finnish  missionaries,  of  whom  four  are  or- 
dained, and  one  is  a  woman. —  The  Independent. 


Children  of  Turkey. 

BY   FANNIE   ROPER   FEUDUE. 

The  troubles  of  a  Turkish  baby  begin  with  its  exist- 
ence; and,  strange  to  say,  the  richer  the  parents  the 
greater  the  tribulations  that  await  the  little  stranger. 
Very  poor  people,  who  have  to  work  for  their  living, 
cannot  spare  either  time  or  money  to  carry  out  in  de- 
tail all  the  foolish  ceremonies  practiced  by  the  rich,  ai>d 
have  to  content  themselves  with  a  simpler  and  more 
natural  treatment,  by  which  the  babies  are  doubtless  the 
gainers.  But  all,  both  high  and  low,  deem  it  necessary 
to  salt  the  baby  as  soon  as  it  arrives,  in  order  *'  to  keep 
it  sweet,"  The  next  thing  is  to  put  on  a  little  cotton 
shirt  or  calico  wrapper,  and  a  red  silk  skull-cap,  and 
then  follows  the  swathing  process,  in  long  strips  of  cloth, 
or  "  swaddling  clothes,"  like  those  in  which  the  infant 
Saviour  was  wrapped  before  he  was  cradled  in  the 
manger. 

These  multitudinous  "  wraps  "  make  the  soft,  dimpled 
baby  seem  stiff  as  a  log  of  wood,  so  that  he  is  not  easily 
hurt,  and  can  be  handled  almost  any  way  you  please 
without  injury.  Nor  does  he  require  much  nursing.  He 
is  laid  on  his  back  and  strapped  fast  in  his  cradle,  which 
is  only  a  long,  narrow  box  on  rockers;  and  here  he  lies 


both  day  and  night,  apparently  quite  contented,  only 
being  fed  occasionally,  when  he  cries,  and  rocked  when 
he  is  sleepy. 

After  a  few  months,  when  he  gets  old  enough  to  use 
his  hands  and  feet,  he  is  taken  out  of  his  cradle  during 
the  day  time  and  allowed  to  creep  about ;  or  he  is 
strapped  on  the  back  of  his  little  six  or  eight  year  old 
sister,  and  off  she  runs,  baby  sleeping  or  looking  around 
to  see  the  strange,  new  world  of  which  he  knows  so 
little.  If  there  is  no  little  sister  in  the  family  the  mother 
straps  baby  on  her  own  back,  and  goes  about  her  work 
as  usual,  washing,  weaving,  or  going  to  market  or  to 
mosque,  as  the  case  may  be,  "and  never  minding  the  in- 
cumbrance. A  year  or  two  farther  on  and  the  little 
toddler  begins  to  play  on  the  side-walk,  chase  the  hens, 
and  make  mud-pies,  or  fly  kites  like  other  little  ones  of 
his  own  age,  till  he  is  old  enough  to  attend  school.  This 
in  Turkey  is  generally  at  four  or  five  years  of  age. 

The  schools  are  taught  in  the  mosques  or  Mohamme- 
dan temples,  and  the  children  sit  on  rugs  or  mats  spread 
on  the  floor  with  their  feet  turned  under  them.  They 
are  dressed  like  little  men  and  women,  the  boys  in  wide, 
loose  trousers,  dressing-gowns,  and  turbans  such  as  their 
fathers  wear,  and  the  girls  in  pretty,  dainty  silks  and 
jewels  like  their  mothers.  From  this  period  childhood 
seems  to  make  its  final  exit,  and  the  little  ones  grow  de- 
mure and  prematurely  old;  though  girls,  till  the  com- 
pletion of  the  eighth  year,  may  still  go  at  large  with  their 
brothers,  accompany  them  to  school,  and  play  out,  un- 
restrained by  the  presence  of  other  boys. 

But  with  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  year  girls  leave 
school,  wear  veils  when  they  go  visiting  or  shopping, 
and  live  entirely  in  the  harem  with  the  women,  as  it  is 
deemed  a  disgrace  for  the  girl,  as  she  approaches  woman- 
hood, to  be  seen  by  any  male  eyes  except  those  of  her 
father  or  betrothed  husband;  and  from  the  same  age 
boys  may  no  longer  reside  in  the  women's  apartments  as 
before. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  early  training  of  either  sex  to 
develop  the  domestic  virtues,  or  to  incite  to  high  and 
noble  deeds.  Mothers,  either  from  indolence  or  lack  of 
ability,  fail  to  exert  any  salutary  influence  over  their 
sons  or  daughters  even  during  the  first  decade  of  life ; 
and  as  childhood  is  exchanged  for  youth  the  sons  pass 
wholly  beyond  maternal  influences,  and  the  girls  fritter 
away  their  time  in  the  adornment  of  their  persons  while 
lounging  about  the  harem,  and  listening  to  conversations 
on  topics  that  "  should  not  be  so  much  as  named " 
among  women  of  modesty  and  refinement.  How  can  it 
be  possible  for  girls  so  nurtured  to  develop  characters 
of  purity  or  excellence  as  wives  and  mothers  ? 

This  indolence,  ignorance,  and  sensuality  of  Turkish 
women  is,  I  think,  the  true  cause  why  Turkey,  though 
forming  a  part  of  enlightened  Christian  Europe,  is,  in 
refinement  and  real  civilization,  whole  centuries  behind 
many  Asiatic  nations. 

But  a  bright  day  is  dawning  for  this  benighted  land. 
In  Constantinople  are  schools  and  colleges  for  girls  as 
well  as  boys,  where  those  who  are  to  be  the  wives  and 
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ntothcn  of  the  coming  neneralion  may  receive  thorough 
training,  not  only  in  the  ludniiviiial  branches,  but  uUu 
music,  (Iramng.  embroidery,  and  fine  rcedk-work, 
some  in  foreign  languages,  and  a  few  ha%-e  European 
governesses  and  are  receiving  a  "  liberal  cducaiion." 

Even  for  boys 
in  Turkey,  until 
within  a  few  years 
past,  the  only  edu- 
cational iiistilu- 
liooK  were  the  mtk- 
Ubs.  or  primary 
schools,  and  tlicw^^ 
4resses.  Of  moaquc 
college*.  In  the 
mukttbt  little  be- 
tides the  Koran  is 
taught,  and  th:tt 
only  in  the  Arabic 
tongue.  Intotheflc 
schoolschildrenof 
both  sexes  enter  at 
an  early  age,  and 
large  ntimbers  are 

often  congreijalcd  in   the  s;inie  apartment.     Kneeling 
or  silting  cross-legged  in  raws,  and  superintended  by 

lOftitors,  they  learn  partly  from  their  books,  but  mainly 

le;  all  droning  out  the  pas^agesof  ihu  Koran  siin- 

coualy,  and  kt:ej>ing  time  by  a  Lonstant  swaying 

of  their  bodies  l>ackward  and  forward,  while  an  elderly 

ii^Jja,  sitting  .)  la  OfifittaU  on  a  mat  at  the  upper  end 

of  the  room,  keeps  an  eye  over  the  whole. 

The  only  variti lion  in  this  munuionuus  routine  i-  tin; 
entrance  now  and  then  of  a  new-  scholar,  and  the  i-.i.- 

lonies  attendant  upnn  lii«  first  examination.  The 
neophyte,  on  the  oc^asinn  of  m.iking  his  first  entree  to 
the  school-room,  has  his  hands  and  face  dyed  with 
henna,  his  brow  encircled  with  jewels,  and  his  person 
attired  in  an  entirely  new  stiit— all  liisbclongingsbcinL: 
as  costly  as  the  parents  can  alfurd  to  make  them.  He; 
carries  in  his  hand  a  decorated  satchel,  containing  an, 

E entirely  new  copy  of  the  Kor.in,  .ind  is  led  by  his  father 
linio  the  school-room,  where,  after  repeating  the  Mos- 
lem  confession  of  faiih,  he  kisses  the  hand  of  the  fiottja, 
and  is  a^tsigned  his  place  in  the  class. 
[  When  the  first  day's  exercises  are  concluded  the  new 
pupil  is  escorted  home  in  procession  by  the  whole  school, 
with  the  mamer  at  the  head;  refreshments  and  small 
coins  are  distributed  among  all  the  children,  who  then 
retire;  and  with  their  exit  ends  the  festival  of  the  day, 
lo  be  repeated,  however,  when  the  little  one  passes  his 
first  exaniin.iiion.  On  this  important  era  of  schonUUfe 
the  child  presents  to  the  Ao(fJa  a  fee  of  five  dollars  And  a 
full  suit  of  linen,  receiving  in  return  a  handsomely  dec- 
ated  certificate  of  scholarship. 

The  induciion  of  a  new  pupil  into  the  schools  designed 
exclusively  for  very  snaall  children  has  some  novel  and 
tcresting  features. 
The  little  boy  or  girl,  perhaps  not  more  than  four 


years  old,  is  altired  in  a  holiday  suit,  crowned  with 
flowers,  and  borne  aloft  in  a  man's  arms,  while  another 
man  follows,  carrying  the  pretty  new  satchel  and  dainty 
cushion  for  the  child's  use  during  the  school  days.  The 
teacher  and  scholars  also  join  the  proces&ion  as  it  rears 
the  school-house,  and  they  all  enter  chanting 
a  song  of  welcome,  .^ftcr  this  the  whole  com- 
pany ai«  treated  lo  a  handsome  collation  at 
the  expense  of  the  parents  of  the  new  pupil.  It 
seems  a  cheery  beginning  of  the  school  days, 
and  tends,  no  doubt,  to  reconcile  the  little  one 


I 


to  the  suspension  of  home  indulgences,  and  the  prospect- 
ive confinement  and  daily  tasks  that  lie  just  ahead,  in 
no  very  plea-iing  conirast  wiih  the  freedom  from  re- 
straint and  the  thousand  and  one  immunities  that  have 
thus  far  formed  his  only  experiences  of  daily  life. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  opposed  to  "foreign  innova* 
tions,"  these  several  grades  of  native  schools  are  siitl 
maintained;  but  the  excellent  high  schools  and  colleges 
taught  by  European  professors  are  generally  preferred 
by  the  wealthy  and  cultured  classes, 

Turkish  dwellings,  as  a  rule,  arc  not  only  spacious  and 
convenient,  but  they  are  exceptionally  bright  and  cheer- 
ful, provision  being  made  for  the  free  ingress  every- 
where  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine. 
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Some  traveler  has  said:  "Four  rich  blessings  the 
Turkish  child  is  born  heir  to;  fresh  air,  bright  sunshine, 
ample  space,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water;  and 
these  are  four  things  without  which  a  Turk  could  not 
live  and  be  happy  !  " 

Their  dwellings,  instead  of  being  crowded  together  in 
blocks,  like  ours,  are  nearly  all  surrounded  by  courts 
and  gardens  ;  every  residence  has  its  excellently  ap- 
pointed bath,  and  always  and  every- where,  in  court  and 
garden,  mosque  and  street,  there  is  found  an  abundance 
of  pure  fresh  water,  ministering  largely  to  health  and 
happiness,  and  clothing  all  nature's  loveliness  in  still 
more  luxuri  at  beauty. 


Bolivia :  Its  People  and  Its  Need. 

BV    REV.    CHAS.    W.    DREES,    D.D. 

Bolivia  is  now  a  purely  inland  country.  Chili  has 
cut  it  off  from  the  sea  on  the  west  and  Paraguay  from 
the  great  river  on  the  east.  Some  large  tributaries  of 
the  Amazon  rise  within  the  limits  of  the  republic,  but 
the  difficulties  of  communication  in  that  direction  make 
that  outlet  of  still  very  remote  utility.  Bolivia  has  a 
very  direct  interest  in  the  projected  Intercontinental 
Railway,  which  received  so  much  attention  at  the  Inter- 
national American  Conference  in  Washington.  She  will 
have  within  her  territory  a  longer  division  of  that  road 
than  any  other  country  except  Mexico  and  Argentina, 

In  variety  and  richness  of  mineral  and  agricultural 
resources  Bolivia  will  compare  well  with  any  of  her 
sister  republics. 

The  population,  taken  from  an  officially  approved 
publication,  is  given  at  1,175,000,  including  only  whites, 
people  of  mixed  blood,  and  those  Imlians  who  are 
taxed.  Whitaker  gives  the  population  at  2,300,000,  from 
which  one  would  infer  that  there  is  a  population  of 
about  a  million  uncivilized,  pagan  Indians.  It  is  very 
certain  that  in  the  vast  regions  of  eastern  and  northern 
Bolivia  there  is  a  large  ]>opulation  of  Indians  untouched 
by  civilization  or  Christianity.  Probably  not  more 
than  300,000  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  white  race. 

Not  less  than  five  sixths  of  the  people  speak  habit- 
ually and  by  preference  the  Indian  tongue,  of  which  the 
Quichua  is  the  most  important,  Aymara  coming  next. 
The  latter  prevails  in  the  region  of  La  Paz  and  some 
neighboring  departments,  and  is  the  language  of  a  war- 
like, turbulent  race  which  gave  the  Incas  such  difficulty 
to  keep  in  subjection  that  they  finally  resorted  to  the 
expedient,  not  unknown  in  sacred  and  profane  history, 
of  transporting  the  whole  tribe  to  this  region  distant 
from  their  original  home  and  surrounded  by  faithful 
subjects. 

Quichua  was  the  language  most  widely  used  in  the 
domain  of  the  Incas,  and  probably  covered  a  wider  ter- 
ritory, and  was  spoken  by  more  people  than  any  other 
of  the  aboriginal  languages  of  the  western  hemisphere, 
being  used  from  Quito  southward  to  Santiago  del 
Estero  in  the  Argentine  Republic,     What  gives  present 


interest  and  importance  to  it  is  its  continued  use  by 
three  millions  or  more  of  people  and  the  vitality  which 
gives  assurance  that  it  will  be  long  ere  it  shall  be  dis- 
placed. 

Social  conditions.  The  Spanish  race,  pure  or  with 
some  admixture  of  Indian  blood,  forms  the  wealthy  and 
ruling  class,  holding  large  estates  and  traditional  or 
actual  riches  acquired  from  the  mines.  The  cholos  or 
M^j/z^of  constitute  in  the  towns  an  artisan  and  laboring 
class.  In  some  places  of  limited  extent  the  Indians  are 
still  permitted  to  hold  land  in  community,  selling  their 
produce  to  the  towns  and  serving  as  carriers.  On  the 
large  estates  peonage  or  servitude  exists  jiV/urftJ,  though 
not  perhaps  dc  jure.  I  saw  an  advertisement  in  a  daily 
newspaper  of  La  Paz  of  an  estate  for  sale,  the  descrip- 
tion stating  the  area,  location,  and  advantages,  and  add- 
ing that  one  hundred  peones  would  go  with  the  land. 
There  is,  as  before  indicated,  a  vast  territory  in  north- 
ern and  eastern  Bolivia  inhabited  by  uncivilized  and 
unchristianized  Indians. 

Religion.  The  Romanism  of  Bolivia  is  of  the  lowest 
type  I  have  ever  seen,  the  priests  of  the  worst  character, 
the  ignorance  of  the  mass  of  the  people  the  most  dense, 
and  the  reign  of  gross  super^^tition  the  most  absolute. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  who,  in  the  midst  of  the 
errors  of  Rome  and  the  pagan  beliefs  and  customs 
grafted  upon  that  stock,  have  some  higher  view  of  the 
great  truths  of  our  holy  faith,  and  sincerely  st-ek 
after  God.  These  are  of  the  higher  class,  who  are 
better  educated  in  spite  of  Rome,  Among  the  edu- 
cated men  a  very  large  proportion  hold  the  faith  of  the 
Roman  pontiff,  with  much  of  mental  reservation  and  in- 
ward protest,  which,  if  they  only  knew  it  and  haJ  the 
courage  to  confess  it,  makes  them  theoretical  Prot- 
estants. 

But  the  mass  of  the  people  and  the  poor  Indians  are 
sunk  in  the  grossest  idolatry  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
are  unchristianized  even  in  the  Romish  sense. 

I  will  give  you  a  sample  or  two  of  the  fables  which 
are  of  current  belitf,  and  which  give  the  predominant 
cast  to  the  religious  life  and  worship  of  the  people  of 
La  Paz.  You  can  judge  what  must  be  the  faith  and 
worship  of  the  Indians  in  the  rural  districts. 

I  will  give  first  the  legend  oi  Our  Lady  of  Copacabana, 
the  chief  devotion  of  the  Bolivian  people.  The  shrine 
is  located  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Titicaca  and  is  im- 
mensely rich  in  votive  offerings  brought  by  thousands 
from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  image  is  said  to  have  been  carved  and  painted 
by  the  unskilled  hand  of  a  poor  Indian  of  Potosi,  who 
brought  his  handiwork  to  La  Paz  and  left  it  for  a  night 
in  the  cell  of  one  of  the  friars  of  St,  Francis.  In  the 
night  the  monk  was  awakened  by  a  supernatural  radi- 
ance proceeding  from  the  image,  and  was  inflamed  with 
a  passion  of  devotion.  The  morning  light  revealed  to 
all  that  the  artist  hand  of  angels  had  perfected  the  poor 
Indian's  work,  and  that  a  strange  power  was  given  it  to 
work  miracles.  Not  a  prodigy  in  all  the  catalogue  of 
wonders  but  has  been  performed  by  this  image.     It  haa 
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sfiokco  audible  words  and  lias  z\c\\  strctclicd  out  its 
hand  in  token  of  favor  and  lo  bestow  healing  ujion  more 
titan  one  poor  supiiliant. 

Its  shrine  is  the  Guadalupe,  the  Lourdes,  the  Holy 
I-oretto,  of  Bolivia. 

Another  miraculous  image  is  ihat  of  Our  Ijirtt  of  tkf 
Girjfe  {Ei  Srnor  df  la  Prrtina).  A  poor  man  had  for 
days  bent  at  this  altar,  begging  relief  for  his  wants,  when 
at  last  the  image  sptjke  with  audible  words,  and,  taking 
off  his  girdle,  giving  ii  to  the  jiciiiionci  said,  *'ijopawn 
thii." 

TAf  Lord  of  Pardon  is  annlher  wonderful  imn];;c, 
which,  lo  a  despairing  iicnitcnt  upon  whom  an  over 
rigorous  confessor  had  im[>o3cd  an  imjtosisible  penance, 
spoke  with  the  Saviour*^  words,  "  Thy  sins  be  forgiven 
thee ;  go  in  [leate  and  sin  no  more."  A  tale  that  is 
Tcrj-  Iitraiitiful  as  an  allcgorj-,  but  ■whose  evangelical  sig- 
nificance is  utterly  lost  in  blind  wonder  at  the  material 
[irodigy  wrought  by  the  apparently  lifeless  image. 

There  is  a  most  miraculous  Madonn:i  in  the  Church 
of  San  Juan  dc  Dlos.  A  jiainting  upon  a  roughly  stuc- 
coed adobe  wall,  representing  the  Virgin  and  child,  was 
the  shrine  at  which  a  certain  young  gambler  of  La  I'az 
|iaid  his  devotions  and  left  a  lighted  candle  lierorc 
going  to  his  nijihtly  proofs  of  fortune.  For  some  lime 
he  was  winner, but  finally  after  a  week  of  losses,  ''dead 
btoVc."  his  anger  was  kindled  against  liis  patroness,  and 
S^ing  to  her  shrine  he  plunfjcd  his  dat;a;er  into  her  f^cc, 
and  aimed  a  blow  at  the  chilrl  in  her  arms,  when  lo  !  the 
image  p«t  up  its  hand  to  receive  the  cut  and  from  face 
and  hand  came  forth  blood  which  may  yet  be  seen. 

A  great  compeiilion  artise  for  the  possession  of  this 
painting,  the  hospitalers  ivinning  the  day  at  last  with 
the  argument,  than  which  none  could  he  more  cnnclu* 
live,  that  as  the  Virgin  was  wounded,  she  ought,  of 
course,  to  go  to  the  hospital.  So  the  section  o(  mud 
wall  was  carefully  cut  away,  inclosed  in  a  wooden  case, 
and  transported  to  the  hospital  church. 

And  these  stories  were  told  us  not  by  some  poor  In- 
dian or  ignorant  tkoh,  but  in  all  .■it.n''Mi*ncs8  and  with 
evident  faith  by  ^fnitc  and  by  the  prior  of  the  convent 
of  St,  Francis  under  the  shadow  of  the  most  magnilictnt 
church  of  La  J*J/.  Wlu-n  I  asked  Fray  Raf.iel  if  the 
Virgin  really  gave  the  gambler  his  first  success,  he  an- 
swered, '■  Of  course;  no  matter  what  crime*  the  children 
of  the  Virgin  arc  guilty  of  she  will  protect  them  if  they 
have  their  'intention'  toward  her,"  And  be  it  known 
that  Brother  R.ifael  is  just  finishing  his  study  of  mor»l 
theology  according  to  the  Kev.  Father  Gury,  and  is 
about  to  be  ordained  siilidcacon,  and  will  not  long 
hence  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  cure  of  souls. 

Tlie  conditions  of  the  Indians  aroused  our  deepest 
compassion.  They  have  been  a  subject  race  and  prac- 
tically slaves  since  the  conquest,  oppressed  and  peeled 
on  every  hand.  \  gentleman,  frtim  whose  family  two 
men  have  risen  lo  the  presidency  of  the  republic, 
affirmed  that  their  condition  !s  now  worse  than  under 
the  colonial  r/fi'«f.  He  made  to  mc  the  further  re- 
mark, which   I    also   had  from   the  lips  of  another   in 


almost  identical  words:  "The  Indian  has  three  enemies, 
the  priest,  the  corrrgiJar  (civil  authority),  and  ihc 
judge."  From  ocular  and  verbal  testimony  I  am  con- 
vinced that  drunkenness  and  immorality  are  fearfully 
rife  .nmong  them.  Their  priests  live  in  shameless  viola- 
lion  of  their  vows  of  celibacy  and  chastity,  and  "like 
priest  like  people"  is  still  a  true  word.  TIic  Indian 
feasts  and  holidays  arc  orgies,  lasting  often  for  many 
days,  in  which  heathen  dress  and  heathen  songs  and 
dances  are  mingled  with  their  supposed  dLVoiion  to 
Christian  symbols  and  traditions,  and  drunkenness  and 
dcbnuchcrj-  fill  out  the  scene. 

What  has  Romanism  done  for  them  }  After  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  they  have  neither  hccn  t-iugot  the 
Spanish  language. nor  has  their  own  tongue  been  so  re- 
duced to  written  and  printed  forms  as  to  put  the  truths  of 
Christianity  into  their  possession.  H  ere  and  there  a  priest 
or  friar,  and  sometimes  dozen*  of  them,  have  been  fired 
with  a  zeal  of  God,  but  not  according  to  knowledge,  nor 
so  as  to  give  the  true  knowledge.  Their  Church  did  not 
command  nor  even  |)crmil  them  to  use  the  sword  of  the 
spirit  for  spiritual  conquest.  They  learned  a  few  for- 
mulas in  the  language  of  the  Indian,  which  few  of  them 
could  otherwise  speak,  and  ihcn  with  crucifix  and  holy 
water  and  consecrated  wafer  thought  to  bring  the 
heathen  to  Christ,  or,  rather,  to  Holy  Mother  Church. 
The  result  is  not  far  to  seek.  Failurci  utter  failure. 
One  would  almost  say.  If  this  is  the  best  that  Christian- 
ity and  Christian  civilization  can  do,  it  were  as  well  to 
leave  them  in  their  heathenism.  One  of  the  saddest  re- 
sults of  the  system  is  the  fact  of  the  prevailing  belief, 
even  among  intelligent  men,  that  the  Indians  are  capable 
of  nothing  belter,  and  that  the  only  hope  for  the  country 
is  in  killing  them  off. 

Hut  is  thit  the  best  that  Christianity  can  do?  When 
sh.ill  the  Gos|iel  that  made  the  Wy.indoiie*  a  praying 
nation,  that  raised  up  aprcachcr  like  Bclwcen-lhi-'lx>gs, 
that  Is  tra.a9fonning  Indian  villages  in  Mexico,  that  has 
won  such  triumphs  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  when  shall 
that  Gospel  which  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  be 
preached  in  its  purity  and  simplicity  amidst  these 
mountains,  plains,  and  valleys? 

Ii  tht  way  opent  The  constitution  of  Bolivia  forbids 
public  worship,  other  than  the  Roman  ('atholic,  save  in 
colonies  of  immigrants  which  may  be  established.  The 
present  administration  is  allied  with  the  clerical  power. 
There  is,  nevertheless,  a  wide-spread  liberal  sentiment, 
a.nd  a  new  turn  is  likely  soon  to  come  in  the  political 
affairs  of  the  country.  There  is  enough  sentiment  fav- 
orable to  liberty  of  worship  to  m-tkc  it  possible  lo  secure 
•is  in  Chili,  Pent,  Brasil.  and  earlier  in  Argentina,  prac- 
tical toleration  even  before  it  sh.ill  be  leg.iily  granted. 
I  believe,  as  do  others  in  whose  judgment  I  have  tonii- 
dence,  that  a  footing  can  be  mode  good  in  La  Paz,  and 
(»ur  work  once,  begun,  in  however  quiet  a  way,  would 
become  a  powerful  lever  to  help  on  the  wheels  of  liberty 
and  progress.  This  conviction  was  expressed  to  mc 
spontaneously  by  the  editor  of  one  of  the  liberal  news- 
papers of  La  Paz. 
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The  time  is  opportune.  The  attention  of  our  coun- 
trymen is  drawn  as  never  before  to  South  America  and 
South  America  is  looking  to  us  for  impulse  and  guid- 
ance. Let  us  give  to  these  nations  the  best  we  have — 
the  word  of  God,  the  blessed  Gospel  of  his  dear  Son — 
and  the  return  wi!I  be  an  abundant  one. 

There  is  a  material  aspect  to  this  matter  which  many 
will  regard  as  interesting  and  important.  The  trade  of 
Bolivia  will  not  be  of  much  real  value  to  manufacturing 
nations  until  the  mass  of  the  people  become  consumers 
of  the  products  made  necessary  by  the  requirements  of 
modem  civilized  life.  Five  sixths  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Bolivia  consume  none  of  those  products.  Nor  will  they 
awake  to  civilization  until  the  Gospel  begins  to  work 
upon  them. 


A  Chinese  Class-meeting  at  Singapore. 

BY   REV.    W.    KENSETT. 

A  few  days  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the 
baptism  of  twelve  Chinese  men  and  one  woman  by 
Bishop  Thoburn — the  first  fruits  of  the  earnest  and  de- 
voted labor  of  one  of  our  missionaries  (Dr.  Wesl),  As 
is  usual  in  all  Methodist  societies  a  class  was  formed, 
and  the  thirteen  newly  baptized  adults  enrolled  as  mem- 
bers. Dr.  West  has  since  left  Singapore  and  gone  to 
China  to  acquire  the  Chinese  lanj^uage,  after  which  he 
intends  laboring  in  the  field  he  has  just  left. 

These  meetings  are  held  in  an  ordinary  Chinese  dwell- 
ing-house, in  a  street  situated  in  the  center  of  a  thickly 
populated  portion  of  Singapore,  where  chiefly  the  Ho- 
kean  tribe  of  Chinese  live.  In  this  place,  hired  for  the 
purpose  of  preaching,  several  Chinese  Christians  and 
others  meet  to  worship  God.  In  one  of  the  rooms  these 
converts  and  inquirers  met  as  a  class.  After  singing 
and  prayer  several  rose  and  testified  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Lord  had  dealt  with  them  during  the  past 
week,  and  of  his  mighty  power  to  save  from  sin. 

Each  had  had  troubles  to  contend  with.  One  man 
had  been  severely  beaten  by  the  men  of  a  secret  society 
(of  which  there  were  several  a  few  months  ago,  but 
which  have  now  been  abolished  by  the  government  as 
illegal  and  dangerous)  for  refusing  to  smoke  opium. 
His  former  companions  tried  all  manner  of  ways  to 
compel  him  to  resume  his  former  heathen  habits;  but, 
thank  God,  he  is  holding  firm  and  trusting  in  an  om- 
nipotent God  and  all  merciful  Saviour. 

Another  who  has    not   yet  decided  for  Christ,    and 
therefore  has  not  been  baptized,  told  of  how  his  for- 
mer acquaintances  had  cruelly  beaten  him    for  pray- 
ing and  attending  these  meetings.     But  he  delights  in 
them,  and  I  trust  before  long  he  will  be  able  openly  to 
make  his  stand  as  a  follower  of  Jcsns  Christ.     After 
these  bright  testimonies  the  catechist  or  native  helper 
spoke  for  a  short  time,  exhorting  them  all  to  trust  firmly 
*  in  God,  after  which  two  of  those  present  led  in  prayer, 
"'ind  the  meeting,  which  had  been  a  great  blessing  to  all, 
Es'rminated. 


It  seems  marvelous  how  the  Chinese  take  to  the 
class-meeting  and  appreciate  it. 

Thank  God,  we  have  an  open  Bible  and  no  one  dares 
shut  it.  When  we  think  of  the  trials  of  former  martyrs 
for  Christ,  and  how  they  suffered,  our  hearts  go  out  to 
the  poor  Chinese  and  sympathize  with  them.  May  God 
give  them  grace  to  stand  up  boldly  for  him,  and  we, 
who  are  the  Lord's,  will  pray  that  God  will  strengthen 
them  to  bear  any  trials  which  may  beset  their  path. 

There  are  many  difficulties  that  prevent  the  progress 
of  mission  work  in  Singapore. 

One  obstacle  is  the  moral  standard  of  the  European. 
The  following  extract,  which  appeared  in  an  English 
paper,  is  only  too  true  in  Singapore,  that  "  the  Chinese 
are,  to  most  of  us,  hardly  regarded  as  being  within  the 
pale  of  humanity."  The  Chinese  are  made  to  feel  as 
though  they  were  a  more  inferior  class  of  humanity  than 
the  European,  and  the  poor  coolie  too  often  receives  a 
demonstration  of  this  by  measures  which  bring  dis- 
credit on  the  name  of  Christians. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  progress  is  the  opium 
smoking,  which  prevails  among  from  eighty  to  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  male  population,  and  which  is  hard  to 
fight  against ;  yet  we  take  encouragement  from  tlie  text 
"Christ  is  all  and  in  all."  Col.  iii,  2.  We  rejoice  to 
know  that  Mr,  Dyer,  the  editor  of  the  Bombay  Guard- 
ian, has  awakened  the  interest  of  the  head  officials  in 
China  in  respect  to  the  wiping  away  the  opium  traffic 
in  China,  during  his  recent  visit  to  that  land. 

Another  difficulty  that  presents  itself  is  the  liquor 
traffic.  The  natives  are  able  to  obtain  a  wretched  kind 
of  liquor  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  and  the  government,  by 
putting  the  trade  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  who  pays  the 
highest  revenue,  helps  to  increase  drunkenness  by  set- 
ting temptation  in  the  way. 

One  can  easily  imagine  what  poison  it  must  be;  but, 
like  the  opium,  many  a  poor  Chinaman  has  acquired 
the  taste  for  it,  and  drinks  it,  following  the  example  of 
the  European. 

Many  more  difficulties  which  the  missionary  has  to 
meet  with  could  be  enumerated  here,  but  time  and  space 
will  not  permit.  We  earnestly  pray  that  God  will  soon 
remove  many  if  not  all  of  the  obstacles  in  our  way,  and 
that  we  shall  soon  see  thousands  round  about  and  in 
Singapore  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Christ. 

We  have  to  record  the  death  of  one  of  the  thirteen 
Chinese  adults  to-day.  He  died  this  morning,  rejoicing 
in  Christ  as  his  Saviour,  with  no  fear  of  death.  We 
trust  his  death  will  be  the  means  of  many  coming  out 
for  the  Saviour. 

Singapore,  May  23,  1890. 


Imperial  Temple,  Einkiang,  China. 

BY   REV,    EDWARD   S,    LITTLE. 

The  accompanying  picture  is  a  representation  of  aa 
imperial  temple  situated  exactly  opposite  our  property 
in  Kiukiang  city.  It  was  built  less  than  two  years 
ago  by  the  officials  at  a  cost  of  about  ^2,500.     Until 
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this  IciDplc  was  made  ihv  offiiials  had  no  iingierial  oFI'n  e 
««pt  a  building  erected  by  the  pcojilo,  which  wa-i 
paniy  imperial,  partly  devoted  to  the  worship  of  a  favor- 
ite idol,  and  partly  iivcd  as  a  guild. 

This  imperial  lemijlc,  which  is  called  ihc  Ten  Thou- 
sand Ages  Temple,  has  two  uses.  In  the  first  place,  if 
any  edict  or  proclamation  comts  from  tlie  emperor  it 
rannoi  be  received  in  any  yamcn  or  other  building,  for 
that  would  he  an  insult  to  its  dignity  ;  but  the  utIiciaU 
must  go  to  the  building  especially  set  apart  for  imperial 
uses  and  there  re<:cive  the  sacred  document.     In  the 
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HV     RKV.    T.   K.    y.    MUKTON. 

Tour  II. 

At  5:30  A.  M.,  on  the  30th  ultinto.  we  started  on  our 
second  lour,  visiting  the  villages  in  the  west  of  Hurda, 
So  soon  as  6:10  A.  M.  we  came  upon  Rupi  Paralca,  and 
at  once  entered  the  Ballahi  Mohutia  and  began  opera- 
tions  in  right  good  earnest.  I  wish  to  state,  before 
proceeding  furiher  with  my  report,  that  our  special 
attention  will  be  given  to  this  low,  despised  class,  t.% 


IHFXRIAL  TEMri-E,   XIVKUKU  CITY,  CHIKA. 


secondplacc.hcrc  on  the  first  and  fifteenth  ofevery  month  ' 
the  ofhciaU  go  in  stale,  dressed  in  the  imperial  robes,  to 
bum  inrcnse  an<I  worship  the  emperor,  or,  rather,  sinrc  . 
the  cnipcror — god,  the  son  of  heaven,  though  he  claims 
to  be — cannot  be  present  in  every  place,  a  wooden  lab* 
let  bearing  large  gilded  characters,  meaning  "the  em- 
peror of  ten  thousand  years  and  ten  thousand  linu-s  ten 
thousand  ages."  is  placed  as  a  substitute. 

In  Peking,  the  emperor  on  hi*  throne  receives  on  the 
first  and  fifteenth  of  the  month  the  lowly,  reverent  wor- 
^^li]l  of  the  (iflicials.  But  in  the  distant  cities  and  prov- 
inces a  tablet  receives  the  lowly  worship  of  suppliants  in 
the  place  of  or  for  his  majesty.  It  is  strange  that  men 
should  render  homage  as  to  an  eternal  being,  in  one 
who  they  know  tan  only  reign  a  few  tens  of  years,  and 
«yle  him  the  son  of  he.iven  who  could  be  driven  from 
his  throne  by  a  well-organized  rcbelUoQ.  So  it  is, 
however.  China  and  the  Chinese  arc  a  mass  of  in- 
consistencies. It  is  our  mission  to  lead  them  to  the 
freedom  of  the  Gospel. 


they  arc  to  be  found  in  almost  every  village  about  Khan- 
dwa  and  Huida;  a  brcalc  among  ihcm  in  one  village 
would  undoubtedly  result  in  the  gathering  up  of  a  great 
harvest  in  all  the  others.  The  curse  of  casic  lias  such 
a  grip  on  even  the  benighted  people  that  in  the  absence 
of  God's  power  and  grace  I  must  despair  of  their  salva- 
tion. Hut  the  Lord  (iod  omnipotent  rclgncth  !  His 
hand  is  not  shortened  that  it  cannoi  save. 

The  Ballahis  received  us  very  kindly.  Taking  our 
seat  on  a  charpai  we  sang,  preached,  and  prated,  and 
huw  the  dear  people  listened  to  the  glorious  Gospel  f 
Soon  a  strange  being  appeared.  A  poor  young  man,  as 
a  result  of  long-continued  fever,  icas  out  of  his  mind, 
cutting  antics  as  our  songs  and  music  rose  on  the  air. 
He  acted  in  such  a  manner  that  several  young  women 
became  very  timid  and  ran  away,  and  the  otd  father  had 
to  go  after  him,  and  during  the  service  keep  up  a  con- 
stant w.iich  on  him.  Many  of  the  village  folk  are  so 
foolish  and  timid  that  they  would  do  any  thing  rather 
than  accept  medicine  at  the  hands  of  a  while  man  or  at 
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the  government  Oispensary.  About  sixty  people  heard 
us  at  this  mohulla. 

Leaving  a  few  of  the  workers  to  keep  up  the  cannon- 
ading, Local  Preacher  David  and  I  went  into  the  heart 
of  the  village,  and  we  hadn't  long  been  there  when  we 
met  the  patel's  agent — a  Brahmin,  the  headman  of  the 
village — himself  living  at  Hurda.  Seated  in  the  veran- 
da of  his  friend's  house,  we  espied  a  Kassi  (Benares) 
Brahmin  worshiping.  He  had  before  him  two  small 
boxes  containing  several  black  and  white  polished  oval 
stones.  When  the  sandal-wood  paste  and  some  other 
red  paint  were  ready,  he  applied,  as  he  mumbled  a  few 
prayers  in  Sanskrit,  some  of  the  stuff  to  each  of  the 
:stones  and  the  parchments  that  were  wrapped  up  in  a 
cloth,  Davidand  I  preached  the  Gospel  to  him.  When 
he  found  us  approaching  too  near  he  pushed  away  a 
little,  and  absolutely  refused  to  take  a  religious  tract. 
On  leaving  the  village  we  heard  the  sound  of  his  shell. 
These  Kassi  Brahmins  drive  a  flourishing  trade,  I  am 
given  to  understand,  in  villages,  through  rattling  off  in 
Sanskrit  a  nonsensical  discourse. 

A  ride  of  one  mile  brought  us  to  Ratea.  The  patel 
of  this  village,  strange  to  say,  is  a  qazi  (a  judge  among 
the  Mahommedans).  He  is  a  man  of  30  years  of  age,  I 
should  tliink,  good  looking,  and  very  pleasant.  He  has 
authority  both  in  this  place  and  at  Undia,  a  very  large 
village  on  the  west.  His  agent,  also  a  Mahommedan, 
was  most  friendly.  We  preached  at  two  different  points 
in  this  village.  At  the  first  place  the  qazi  and  patwari 
(la  d  steward),  with  a  congregation  of  nearly  sixty, 
litard  the  gospel  as  it  was  preached  by  David  and 
Munshi  Sewa  Ram.  Meeting  over,  the  qazi  kindly  sup- 
]ilicd  us  with  a  refreshing  draught  of  water.  Then  en- 
tering the  Ballahi  Mohulla  we  had  the  blessed  privilege 
■of  speaking  about  the  things  of  God  to  a  most  interest- 
ing audience  of  seventy  souls.  Peter  talked  to  them 
long  and  earnestly.  The  qazi's  agent  found  his  way 
■into  the  mohulla  and  very  pleasantly  requested  the  peo- 
ple to  attend  to  our  teaching. 

Leaving  Ratea  at  1 1  A,  M.  we  pressed  on  to  Koorkhod. 
While  lying  in  my  cart  waiting  for  dinner  a  little  bird, 
panting  in  the  heat,  perched  on  an  overhanging  branch 
which  contained  a  refuge  from  the  fierce  sun,  prepared 
"by  some  kind  woodpecker.  It  peeped  into  the  hole 
several  times,  and,  looking  this  way  and  that,  finally  en- 
tered and  made  itself  comfortable.  Then  I  thought  to 
myself  how  restless  sinners  are  ;  they  come  near  the 
refuge,  look  this  way  and  that  way,  but  don't  enter  as 
the  wise-little  bird  did.  There  is  another  thought :  it 
is  a  prepared  refuge.  That  home  cost  the  little  bird 
nothing.  The  woodpecker  had  a  hard  time  in  cutting 
through  the  bark  and  wood.  Salvation  is  free,  but  to 
procure  it  the  Son  of  God  left  his  rain  how -circled  throne 
on  high,  agonised  in  the  garden,  and  suffered  on  Cal- 
vary's cruel  tree.  Blessed  Son  of  God!  Blessed  .salva- 
tion for  you  and  me  ! 

The  school-master  of  this  village  was  unfriendly,  and 
requested  his  scholars  not  to  listen  to  us.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  places  where  the  Brahmins  have  authority  we 


don't  find  things  go  smoothly.  In  the  Ballahi  quarter 
we  had  a  very  encouraging  time.  The  common  people 
as  a  rule  hear  us  gladly.  A  middle-aged  Ballahi,  return- 
ing a  little  late,  and  thinking  we  were  on  a  begging  tour, 
expressed  regret  to  local  preacher  David  that  he  had  no 
money  to  give  us,  and  had  he  received  timely  intima- 
tion of  our  coming  he  would  have  visited  around  and 
got  his  tribe  to  contribute  something.  The  object  of 
our  visit  was  explained.  At  the  first  village  visited, 
where  there  were  a  few  cases  of  small-pox,  a  Ballahi  ac- 
tually offered  one  of  our  preachers  three  pice  for  our  use, 
which  was  not  accepted.  At  another  village,  while  we 
were  working  among  this  poor  class,  another  Ballahi 
brought  me  a  drink  of  milk  in  a  brazen  vessel. 

Jhundgaon  was  the  next  village  we  got  to.  The  night 
was  pleasant  and  all  slept  well.  The  following  morning 
at  6:30  we  began  operations.  A  native  in  the  congrega- 
tion was  so  taken  up  with  our  bhajans  that  he  brought 
his  drum  and  joined  in  with  us.  A  Brahmin,  who  has 
some  authority  in  the  village,  told  us  on  the  night  of  our 
arrival  that  there  were  very  few  people  in  the  place,  and 
that  many  had  forsaken  it.  Bui  we  found  this  to  be  a  lie. 
This  same  individual  was  present  at  the  preaching,  and, 
thinking  that  we  had  come  on  a  plundering  extur- 
sion,  told  me  distinctly  before  the  congregation  that 
there  was  nothing  for  us  in  the  village,  and  the  Ballahis, 
who  were  in  pretty  good  numbers  before  us,  were  fools 
and  did  not  understand  our  preaching  a  bit.  Here  we 
talked  very  faithfully,  and  showed  him  the  absurd  and 
dangerous  position  he  held. 

In  the  Ballahi  Mohulla  of  this  village  the  people 
seemed  very  timid ;  men,  women,  and  children  looked 
on  from  a  distance.  A  plain  declaration  of  our  object 
in  visiting  them  re-assured  some  of  them,  Peter  min- 
istered to  the  children,  and  when  Munshi  Sewa  Ram 
rose  from  his  seat  some  of  the  children  fled  for  very 
fright.  While  the  Ballahis  were  being  looked  after  I  in- 
structed two  of  the  workers  to  visit  the  Chamar  (cobbler) 
quarter  and  preach  the  Gospel.  Finishing  up  with  the 
Ballahis  we  followed  up  the  workers — and  how  alarmed 
the  poor  cobbler's  wife  became!  And  what  increased  her 
fears  was  the  sight  of  a  tract  in  her  son's  hand.  These 
poor  people  of  the  village  fancy  that  the  papers  which 
we  distribute  are  from  government,  and  those  who  take 
them  will  be  obliged  to  pay  certain  sums  of  money. 

After  three  hours'  steady  work  at  Jhundgaon,  we 
crossed  the  Markur  River  and  hastened  on  to  Sukaras. 
There  are  two  hundred  houses  in  this  village,  Rajputs 
and  Gujars  are  in  the  majority.  The  other  classes  are 
BrahminSjThehs  (oil-mongers),  Mahommedans,  Chamars, 
Ballahis,  and  Billalas,  (a  tribe  of  the  same  caste  as  the 
Rajah  of  Unkarjee),  We  encamped  by  a  well  of  deli- 
cious water  in  a  mango  grove.  In  an  hour's  time  came 
a  great  company  from  Hurda  and  several  villages,  and 
encamped  by  the  same  well,  but  under  different  mango 
trees.  Seven  carts  brought  the  company  in.  On  in- 
quiry we  soon  got  the  object  of  the  gathering.  It  was 
mostly  a  Mahratti  assembly,  a  number  of  children  being 
present.     According  to  the  Hindu  custom  of  cutting  off 
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a  girl**  hair  when  at  the  ngc  of  live  or  so,  before  some 
»il»ccial  idol,  tiicy  had  come  from  different  places  to  wit- 
lies*  the  ceremony  of  consecration  of  a  lilllc  orphan  girl. 
These  Hindus  ar«  indeed  steeped  in  folly  and  supersti- 
tion. The  parly  brought  waivr  from  a  distant  wvlt  and 
set  In  work  in  right  good  earnest  in  getting  up  a  feast. 
DifTcient  Italchcs  were  scattvrcd  al!  over  the  place  pre- 
jMiring  food,  but  one  <-la«  especially  enlisted  much  of 
mr  attention.  Tiiey  had  great  bniien  vessels  of  dhal 
on  the  fire,  and  turned  out  scores  of  unleavened  cakes. 

When  we  had  got  through  dinner  ihcy  were  still  a( 
iheir  fires,  1  galliercd  lotjether  my  worker*  by  the  side 
of  the  well  and  s-ing  a  bhajan.  .\  ntimbi-r  came  lo- 
(^ihcr,  bitt  not  at  ni.nny  a*  we  expected.  Uavid  garc 
ihem  a  talk  in  M.ihralti  nliout  Nebuchadne/iir's  image 
and  the  three  wor^liipcrs  ol  ihc  true  God,  and  sang 
KTcral  Mahralli  bhajans.  Leaving  camp  we  went 
Gtraight  into  the  Ballaht  Mohulla,  and  what  should  ive 
come  upon  but  a  funeral  party  ;  from  the  place  of  liilsr- 
i(y  lo  the  house  of  mourning!  As  wc  entered  the  mo- 
hulla quite  a  number  of  women  and  children  looked  on 
and  seem^  friendly.  The  native  assistants  and  I  went 
lo  the  house  where  the  corjjse  was,  and  a  short  distam  c 
from  it  David  gave  the  mourners  a  faithful  talk.  Tlic 
nctim  of  death  was  an  old  lady  who  sureiimbed  to  f^ver 
in  two  days.  Her  daughter-in-law  sat  by  her  side;  her 
old  son  seemed  as  if  he  would  soon  follow  his  departed 
mother;  her  granddaughter,  of  seven  years,  appeared 
pale  and  sicltly.  As  soon  as  llie  grandson  reinrned  from 
Hurda  with  a  new  cloth  wherein  lo  wrap  the  corpse 
there  was  Rrcal  Unicntation,  and  instantly  tlic  men 
brought  the  corpse  out  of  the  house  and  roughly  bound 
it  on  a  bier  made  of  ordinary  wood  and  bamboo,  and 
n  away  with  it   lo   the  |>lace  of  burial.     Before  the 

metal  parly  left  the  daughter-tn-law  hastened  nnd 
wept  a  little  before  the  house  and  sprinkled  water, 
ft'hen  the  old  lady  was  removed  what  a  time  of  weeping 
the  inmates  had!  The  daughter,  after  much  crying, 
fainted  away,  and  an  old  lady  in  the  congregation  in- 
sUnlly  jumped  up,  and  with  very  vigorous  speech  ad. 
<beMcd  the  woman,  folly  believing  that  an  evil  spirit 
hold  of  her.  I  said.  Bring  water,  for  she  had 
away.     After  its  application  she  recovered. 

Mliile  we  talked  to  the  funeral  party  1  instructed 
Banda  Masih  to  address  a  great  crowd  of  women  and 
children  who  stood  aloof.  Sewa  Ram  entered  another 
earner  of  the  ptai  c  and  preached  Christ,  The  people 
•crc  most  attentive  and  asked  u-s  to  come  again.  We 
sbtll,  if  God  permit,  often  vi^ii  this  village  and  work 
Especially  among  this  poor  class  uf  people.  When  wc 
kfl  the  Ballahi  Mohulla,  and  marched  down  the  street, 
1  *aid  to  my  men,  "  We'll  get  homi;  now  ;  "  but  as  we  pro- 
feeded  we  omc  across  a  well  where  a  number  of  women 
'ere  drawing  water,  and  clusc  by  it  a  new  building  stood 
so  suitable  as  a  preaching  stand  ;  entering  it  wc  played 
otir  instruments  of  music  and  sang.  We  soon  had  a 
congregation  lo  preach  to.  T!in  Kajpuitt  are  earnest 
listeners  to  the  Gu:>pel.  A  few  Brahmins  tried  to  inter- 
rupt our  work.     We  bombarded  the  place  for  over  three 


hour$.  Think  God  for  the  blewed  time  he  gave  us. 
Much  good  seed  h.is  been  sown ;  may  it  germinate  and 
bring  forth  abundant  fruit. 


A  Pre*iidiiiki  V.UWv'h  Tour  in  Mexico. 

nV  REV.  WILLIAM  GRKEN, 

Pn<idIn|CU<(o{C<UHt  Tti.irin,  MaikaCoolcnKC. 

I  wish  to  take  the  readers  of  Gospel  in  All  I.akds 
wiih  me  on  a  Journey  such  as  the  work  in  Mexico  ne- 
cessitates. Our  route  lies  to  the  south  of  Vera  (tuje. 
We  said  good-bye  to  our  family  and  look  the  train  at 
Orizaba  and  slid  down  the  mountain  to  Cordova. 
About  half-w.iy  Iwlween  these  two  points  is  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  sights  in  the  world. 

The  Metlac  River,  inthe  cotirte  of  ages,  has  made  for 
ilself  a  deep  valley.  Our  railroad  goes  down  one  side 
of  it,  crosses  an  enormous  bridge,  and  goes  up  the  other 
side,  forming  a  bend  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mill 
wide,  but  four  or  five  mile*  long.  The  ravine  is  mag- 
nificent.  and  the  engineering  skill  in  constructing  the 
road  is  not  surpassed  anywhere. 

At  Cordova  1  held  the  usual  Quarterly  Conference 
service,  which,  by  the  way,  means  much  more  in  Mexico 
than  any  of  the  Conferences  of  the  Eastern  States  of  the 
N'orth,  The  presiding  elder  has  to  be  familiar  with 
every  detail  of  the  work  on  hisdisirict,  and  givenoi  only 
.idvice,  but  instruction,  on  ihe  smallest  matter.  He  is 
practically  the  pastor,  with  all  the  pastor's  intimate 
knowledge  of  all  the  churches  under  his  control. 

One  of  our  great  drawbacks  in  Mexico  is  a  lack  of 
men  trained  in  Methodism  and  its  methods.  Quite  a 
number  !■[  our  native  ministers  are  scholarly  and  elo- 
quent, but  they  don't  tindersiand  our  wayg  of  doing 
things.  This  is  not  surprising,  for  wc  have  only  been  at 
work  here  about  fourteen  years.  All  thcprcvioushistory 
of  these  men  has  been  in  connection  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Some  of  them  have  been  priests  of 
high  position,  but,  becoming  disgusted  wiili  the  corrup* 
tions  of  their  own  Church,  have  joined  ours.  Though 
they  are  devout  and  earnest  Christian  men  they  labor 
for  a  time  like  David  in  Saul's  armor.  Though  nol  un- 
wieldy.our  armor  is  new.  and  it  needs  time  lo  become 
familiar  with  it. 

Cordova  is  sixty  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  at  the 
base  of  the  mountains,  but  3,000  feci  above  the  sea-level. 
The  population  is  about  S,ooo.  The  finest  coffee  planta- 
tions in  the  republic  are  here.  When  1  passed  through 
the  colTec  plants  were  in  blossom,  and  I  confe«>  that  I 
never  saw  so  much  beauty  in  any  other  Iandsca|>e.  The 
cofTee-trce  is,  at  full  growth,  about  twenty  feet  high.  The 
branches  shoot  ofThoriiontally.  The  blossom  is  white, 
and  runs  along  the  top  of  Ihe  branch,  and  reminds  one 
of  a  light  fall  of  snow  on  the  shrtibber}'  of  our  Northern 
woods. 

Fruit  grows  here  in  endless  variety — mameys,  orangca, 
pine-apples,  mangoes,  and  others,  lov  numerous  to  men- 
tion.    The  citv  ilself  is  beautiful.     In  the  center  is  a 
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zocalo,  or  garden,  io  which  squirrels  play  and  chatter, 
and  the  trees  are  full  of  birds  of  the  gayest  plumage- 
But  we  must  hurry  on  down  the  mountains,  through  for- 
ests and  immense  hanging  vines  that  load  every  tree.  It 
is  a  veritable  tropical  wilderness  in  which  a  man  could 
lose  himself  in  a  few  minutes. 

Before  we  reach  the  plain  we  pass  on  the  right  the 
famous  fall  of  Atoyac,  formed  by  a  river  of  that  same 
name.  There  is  not  much  water,  but  as  the  river  runs 
through  a  deep,  precipitous  gorge,  the  water  is  churned 
into  froth  before  it  makes  its  final  leap.  The  snowy 
tresses  are  beautiful  in  the  morning  sun  as  they  literally 
leap  into  the  air  and  fall  perhaps  a  hundred  feet.  When 
we  reach  the  mountain's  foot  our  iron  horse  shakes  out 
his  mane  and  tail  and  feels  more  confident.  Snuffing 
the  sea  breezes  from  the  Gulf  he  steps  out  at  a  livelier 
gait  across  the  barren  plain  that  leads  to  Vera  Cruz. 
This  plain  grows  nothing  but  a  few  scrubby  bushes, 
cacti,  and  here  and  there  a  solitary  palm. 

The  names  of  the  stations  sound  a  little  odd  :  Paso 
del  Macho  (or  the  mule  pass),  Soledad  (solitude), 
Tcteria,  in  free  English  (shingle  town),  and  were  given 
them  for  reasons  that  appear  on  the  surface. 

Vera  Cruz — or  the  city  of  the  true  cross — is  a  city  of 
30,000  or  40,000  people,  and  is  built  in  a  semi-circle 
facing  the  Gulf.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  in  squares. 
The  streets  are  paved  with  cobble-stones  and  have  wide 
sidewalks.  They  are  wide  and  clean.  It  was  founded 
by  Count  Monterey,  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  made  a  city  by  Philip  of  Spain  in  1615.  The 
town  of  Vera  Cruz,  as  founded  by  Cortez,  is  several 
miles  north  of  the  present  city. 

The  scavenger  of  the  city  is  the  turkey-buzzard — here 
called  zopiiote — and  it  is  a  misdemeanor  to  kill  or  in- 
jure them.  A  fine  of  five  dollars  is  imposed  on  any 
person  killing  one.  He  struts  along  the  streets  with  all 
the  dignity  of  an  alderman.  He  covers  the  domes  and 
towers  of  the  churches  and  public  buildings,  he  orna- 
ments all  the  prominent  places  of  the  city,  he  lives  and 
loves  and  multiplies  in  uncounted  thousands,  without 
any  one  to  molest  him  or  make  him  afraid. 

All  the  drainage  of  the  city  flows  through  the  center 
of  the  streets  in  open  channels ;  this,  by  the  way,  is  the 
almost  universal  custom  of  the  country. 

Vera  Cruz  is  rather  picturesque,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
most  unhealthy  cities  on  the  globe.  All  the  architect- 
ure is  of  Moorish  style,  with  flat  roofs,  open  patios,  or 
yards,  balconies,  etc. 

But  we  have  been  to  the  banker's,  got  our  "dinero," 
and  now  await  the  mule  train  for  Alvarado.  We  hear 
the  conductor  shout  "  Vamonos " — the  Spanish  "all 
aboard" — and  we  get  into  the  car,  as  that  seems  the 
coolest  place.  My  pocket-handkerchief  has  been  very 
busy  all  the  morning,  and  upon  examining  my  suit  of 
white  drill  I  find  it  becoming  "majado"  with  perspira- 
tion. O,  the  heat!  It  seems  unendurable.  The  trop- 
ical sun  poured  down  his  burning  shafts  relentlessly ; 
the  paint  in  the  car  was  blistered,  and  peeling  off,  from 
his  scorching  beams. 


We  had  a  ride  of  nearly  a  hundred  miles  to  Alvarado 
over  drifting  sands.  I  never  knew  what  drifting  sands 
were  till  that  day.  Great  sand-hills  like  snow-drifts, 
only  fifty  times  higher,  seemed  to  be  alive  and  moving. 
Our  route  lay  a  little  back  from  the  coast,  and  the  wind 
from  the  sea  rolled  the  fine  sand  just  as  the  winds  in  the 
North  roll  the  snow  in  the  winter.  Though  it  was  so 
terribly  hot_  the  journey  on  the  whole  was  pleasant. 
Almost  every  hour  something  new  turned  up.  One  thing 
I  shall  never  forget.  Though  I  had  seen  many  mirages 
on  the  immense  plains  on  the  uplands,  I  never  saw  one 
so  complete  and  perfect  as  the  one  I  saw  that  day. 

There  was  an  immense  plain  over  which  our  railroad 
passed.  When  we  first  saw  it  every  passenger  in  the 
car  shouted,  "  Mira  el  aqua  "  (see  the  water).  It  was 
the  most  perfect  imitation  of  the  rolling  billows  that  I 
had  ever  seen.  "  For  ten  minutes  we  all  supposed  it  was 
the  Gulf  right  in  front  of  us,  with  our  railroad  leading 
into  it.  But  when  we  saw  a  lot  of  loaded  donkeys 
emerge  from  the  edge  of  this  sea  of  heat,  the  illusion 
vanished.  It  receded  as  we  drew  near,  and  died  away 
as  we  reached  the  other  side  of  the  plain. 

.\t  five  o'clock  we  came  in  sight  of  Alvarado.  This 
is  a  town  of  five  or  six  thousand  people.  It  is  situated 
on  a  tongue  of  land  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Gulf, 
on  the  east  by  a  river  flowing  into  the  Gulf,  and  on  the 
south  by  another  river.  Here  I  spent  the  night.  I  fear 
if  I  should  fully  unbosom  my  thoughts  and  experiences 
that  night  I  should  become  the  butt  of  the  mirth  of  my 
friends  ;  nevertheless,  I  will  raise  the  veil  a  little.  When 
I  was  a  boy  my  grandmother,  who  was  a  devout  woman, 
taught  me  several  little  ditties,  with  a  moral  lesson  ac- 
companiment, such  as  :  "  It  is  a  sin  to  steal  a  pin;  " 
"How  doth  the  little  busy  bee,"  etc.  But  as  I  lay  in 
my  cot  that  night,  almost  devoured  by  the  industrious 
little  flea,  those  pious  rhymes,  by  some  wonderful  meta- 
morphosis, were  transformed  so  much  that  my  grand- 
mother would  certainly  have  failed  to  recognize  them. 
"  How  doth  the  little  busy  bee  "  took  this  shape: 

"  How  doth  the  little  busy  flea. 
Improve  this  golilen  hour, 
By  sieaUng  all  my  sleep  away 
And  all  my  strength  devour." 

I  claim  no  improvement  on  the  original,  but  under  the 
circumstances  this  was  not  to  be  expected.  My  enemies 
came  down  upon  me  in  units,  in  tens,  hundreds  ;  and  I 
think,  in  the  strictest  literality,  in  thousands  ;  a  regular 
besieging  army.  Doubtless  the  leader  of  this  host,  if  he 
knew  Latin — and  who  shall  say  he  did  not  ?  for  he  was  a 
skillful  general — exclaimed, "  Vent,  vidt,  viei."  Out-num- 
bered and  defeated,  I  evacuated,  and  in  tolerably  good 
order  retired  to  a  canoe  anchored  in  the  river,  and  slept 
without  further  annoyance.  At  seven  o'clock  next 
morning  I  took  a  little  steam-tug  up  the  river  to  TIa- 
cotalpan,  distant  about  forty  miles.  This  was  a  pleas- 
ant ride,  as  there  were  no  suffering  mules  to  sweat  and 
groan,  and  the  heat  was  moderated  by  the  breeze  on  the 
broad  river. 

Tlacotalpan    is   a   town  of  ten   or   twelve    thousand 
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people,  is  thrifty  and  cnicrprising,  and  thcclcancst  town 
I  have  so  far  seen  in  Mexico. 

I  had  to  go  nearly  one  hundred  miles  funher  up  the 
rivcT,  and  as  there  was  no  public  conveyance  I  had  to 
Goake  the  best  arrangements  possible.  After  a  little 
dickering  I  secured  nn  old  Indian  and  his  canoe  to  take 
me  thai  distance  for  twenty  dollars.  His  name  was  a 
Tcry  pious  one  i  it  was  "San  J«an  de  dios,  y  la  san- 
tiaimi  Trinidad"  (Saint  John  of  God,  and  the  Most 
Hniy  Trinity).  And  I  will  say  for  him  that  he  was  as 
clean  and  respectaWe  a  Mexican  as  I  ever  met.  He  did 
not  smoke  nor  II1C  tohaecn  in  any  form.  He  did  not 
use  wine  nor  litpior  of  any  kind — a  most  unusual  thing, 
and  upon  the  whole  he  was  a  very  decent,  inistxronhy 
old  fellow  of  seventy  years. 

We  started  about  noon  in  this  cancfc.  It  was  about 
fifteen  feet  lon^  and  two  feet  wide,  made  by  hollowing 
out  a  big  ced.»r  log.  It  had  been  in  the  family  for  over 
a4:cntury.  1  lay  down  on  my  batit  in  the  middle  of 
(he  canoe,  and  away  we  went.  The  grandson  of  the  old 
man  propelled  the  boat  with  a  long  pole,  and  we  made 
remarkable  lime,  for  at  daylight  next  morning  we 
rcJi<:hed  our  destination.  If  any  thing  had  happened 
one  tnight  just  as  well  be  wrecked  at  sea,  for  the  river 
was  very  deep,  the  banks  perpendicular,  and  about 
twenty  feet  high ;  and  moreover  the  river  abounds  in 
sharks  and  alligators. 

Of  course  we  got  nothing  to  cat,  for  there  was  not  a 
tingle  village  on  the  river.  After  the  sun  went  down  I 
enjoyed  the  ride,  for  under  this  lTO|»iral  sky  the  stars 
tparkle  like  diamonds:  the  southern  cross  was  visible 
nearly  all  night;  and  the  soft  night  air,  laden  with  the  pcr- 
(ume  of  flowers  and  fruits,  was  refreshing.  The  town  of 
Alonzo  l-a/aio,  where  I  left  the  river,  consists  of  half  a 
dotcn  houscsniadc  of  mud  and  cane,  and  perhaps  twen- 
ty-five people.  I  was  now  about  fifty  miles  from  my 
destination.  There  was  no  public  conveyance,  tasked 
a  man  who  kept  a  store  there  if  I  could  get  horses  for 
Tuxlla.  He  called  in  a  neighbor  who  said  he  had  "two 
lieasts."  He  agreed  to  carry  me  to  the  first  town,  thirty 
niileB  away,  for  ten  dollars,  and  be  ready  in  half  an  hour. 
1  gut  a  few  tortillas  and  beans  fur  breakfast,  and  soon 
my  guide  came  and  said  he  was  ready.  When  1  saw  his 
outfit  I  laughed  heartily.  He  led  up  to  the  store  a 
great,  brawny  bull,  with  a  ring  in  his  nose,  to  which  was 
tied  a  rope  for  the  rider  to  steer  with.  A  saddlewason 
his  back  thai  nnisl  have  been  a  relic  at  the  Conquest. 
That  was  my  beast.  My  guide  had  an  t>ld  mule,  the 
skinnifst  1  ever  saw,  and  reminded  me  of  Pharaoh's  lean 
kine.  But  there  was  a  surprise  in  store.  My  bull  had 
been  I  rained  to  this  craft  from  his  earliest  calfhood,  and 
he  swung  out  at  a  lively  gait.  He  was  altogether  too 
much  for  the  mule.  Once  on  the  road  1  found  that  thi« 
was  the  favorite  bea-st  of  burden  in  lhe*e  parts,  for  we 
roct  a  large  number  uf  iheni.  One  parly  had  five  bulls, 
three  cows,  and  two  bullorkscarrying  men,  women,  and 
children.  I  asked  my  guide  why  they  did  not  use 
horics  ^iid  ^^  replied  that  the  flics  killed  them.  1  was 
wrapped  in  ft  sheet  of  mosquito  netting  and  sufTeted  no 


inconvenience.  But  the  air  was  full  of  flics,  some  of 
them  as  big  as  bees.  These  arc  the  fellows  that  kill  the 
poor  horses.  In  passing  through  these  forests  many 
strange  things  appear.  1  had  heard  of  the  whistling 
squirrel,  but  had  never  seen  or  heard  him.  Here  tny 
desire  wa.4  gratified.  He  is  the  most  beautiful  squirrel 
I  ever  saw.  His  whistle  is  one  continuous  roll.  Here, 
'  in  the  woods,  near  to  their  own  huts,  I  luw  whole  fami* 
lies  as  naked  as  they  were  born,  and  the  appearance  of 
travelers  did  not  disconcert  them.  Seruringachangcof 
beasts  at  Santiago  Tuxtla  T  pushed  on  that  same  night 
to  Tuxtla  proper.  This  was  the  objective  point  of  my 
journey. 

This  is  a  large  town  of  about  i8,oooor  30.000  people, 
most  of  whom  are  pure  Indians.  It  lie:t  in  a  dccj)  valley, 
.lurrounded  by  towering  mountains,  some  of  which  arc 
extinct  volcanoes,  but  the  town  is  ver}'  little  above  the 
sea  level,  and  is  near  the  coast.  The  heat  is  fearful. 
There  is  no  air  stirring,  and  the  rclcntlesn  beams  of  the 
sun  pour  down  into  the  valley.  This  is  the  finest 
tobacco  region  in  the  republic.  Its  tobacco  and  cigars 
have  a  wide  reputation. 

Most  of  the  out-door  work  is  done  in  the  winter 
months,  as  from  April  to  October  it  is  too  hot  in  the  sun 
for  even  the  natives  to  stand  if.  'I'here  are  some  good 
buildings  in  the  town,  but  by  far  the  larger  |)Ut  ace 
Indi.in  huift. 

After  resting  a  day  I  went  beyond  to  the  townof  Cate- 
maco,  .ind  preached  to  our  little  society  there,  number- 
ing twenty-two.  Here  I  administered  the  sacrament 
and  held  Quarterly  Conference.  We  relumed  home  in 
the  night,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles.  Here  1  saw  otir 
old  friend  the  bull  utilised  in  various  ways.  He  carried 
the  mail  and  made  himself  generally  useful.  The  stage 
from  Tuxtla  to  Catcmaco  is  drawn  by  &ix  bulls.' 

At  Caiemaco  we  were  treated  to  a  shower  of  stones 
and  were  called  a  few  unmentionable  names,  but  we  re- 
ceived no  hurt.  Some  of  our  people  here  live  twelve 
miles  away,  yet  they  attend  the  services,  rarely  ever  miss- 
ing, and  they  make  the  distance  on  fool., 

At  San  .\ndrc5  Tuxtla  I  spent  several  days  preaching 
and  discharging  the  various  dutiesuf  inyuffice.  1  am  the 
first  foreign  minister  that  ever  |>re.iched  there.  The  week 
that  ]  wa>  there  was  Holy  Week.  I  shall  never  forget 
someof  the  things  I  saw  in  the  Catholic  church.  The 
last  week  of  the  Saviour's  earthly  life  was  openly  and 
fully  set  forth  as  though  it  had  been  a  comic  ]>anto- 
mime.  The  first  scene  was  his  arrest  in  the  garden,  the 
most  hideous  images  being  used  to  represent  the  chief 
characters  in  the  drama.  Thursday  the  court  of  Filate 
was  organized  and  Christ  wa.<i  brought  before  it.  He 
was  accused,  tried,  condemned,  crowned  with  thorns, 
scourged,  and,  as  he  was  carried  away,  actuallyspit  upon, 
I  saw  this  wooden  image  supposed  to  represent  Christ, 
and  I  hesitate  not  to  say  that  no  such  disgusting  object 
was  ever  seen  among  the  images  of  any  other  land  out- 
side of  the  Catholic  countries  And  yet  it  was  supposed 
to  have  great  virtue,  and  scores  touched  it,  as  it  passed, 
in  the  most  reverent  manner.    It  stirs  my  blood  to  think 
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that  such  a  filthy,  unsightly  thing  should  be  held  up  as 
the  Saviour  of  men.  Then  came  the  scenes  of  the  cru- 
cifixion, death,  and  burial  of  Christ,  all  duly  repre- 
sented in  their  proper  order.  On  Friday  he  is  supposed 
to  lie  in  the  tomb,  and  all  is  comparatively  quiet  at  the 
church.  This  will  give  us  a  chance  to  look  around  and 
glance  at  the  surroundings  of  this  sacred  mummery. 

We  take  our  stand  in  the  side-door  of  the  church 
right  in  front  of  the  pulpit.  We  are  known  by  the 
priest  to  be  the  arch-heretic.  After  a  rambling  discourse 
on  the  blood  of  Christ  the  priest  holds  up  a  bottle  con- 
taing  a  blood-like  liquid,  and  between  his  drunken  hic- 
coughs denounces  all  who  refuse  to  believe  that  he  holds 
in  his  hand  a  portion  of  the  true  blood  of  Christ.  This 
blood  was  caught  by  one  of  the  disciples  as  it  dripped 
from  the  dying  body  of  Christ  on  the  cross  ;  it  was 
preserved  by  Peter  and  taken  to  Rome.  How  it  got  to 
San  Andres  Tuxtla  his  reverence  did  not  say,  but  he 
discoursed  eloquently  on  its  wonderful  power.  From 
this  we  turn  to  another  part  of  this  picture. 

The  Mexican  churches  have  no  seats,  as  all  the  people 
kneel  during  the  service  time.  Now  if  you  can  conceive 
of  a  thousand  Indians,  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  in  all  stages 
of  intoxication,  some  lying  helplessly  drunk  on  the 
church  floor,  others  with  bottles  of  Mexican  gin  raised 
to  their  mouths,  and  between  the  drinks  joining  in  the 
most  dolorous  hymns ;  men,  women,  and  children,  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  week,  both  day  and  night,  liv- 
ing, sleeping,  drinking,  and  carousing  in  the  church, 
you  can  get  some  kind  of  an  idea  of  the  Romanism  in 
Mexico.     But  the  picture  does  not  end  here. 

For  the  benefit  of  this  Church  and  by  its  sanction 
great  feast  days  have  become  exceeding  common. 
Until  recently  more  than  half  the  days  of  the  year  were 
feast  days.  In  San  Andres  Tuxtla  (for  my  remarks  are 
confined  to  this  place,  though  Holy  Week  is  a  universal 
holiday,  and  my  remarks,  with  slight  local  modifications, 
would  apply  elsewhere),  there  were  twenty  cock-fights 
in  the  different  parts  of  town,  liquors  of  the  most  abom- 
inable kind  were  sold,  and  the  people  on  every  side  were 
intoxicated.  In  the  center  of  the  town  the  streets  are 
thronged  with  men  and  women.  Let  us  go  up  and 
mingle  with  them. 

Some  of  them  have  come  for  nundreds  of  miles  to 
celebrate  this  holy  feast  and  get  drunk.  Here  are  men 
selling  things  you  never  saw  and  probably  never  will, 
scrapes,  blankets,  and  dry  goods  of  every  kind.  Here 
are  sombreros  (hats)  for  the  millions.  Here  are  ham- 
mocks and  cords  of  various  colors.  Here  are  Italians 
selling  corals  and  drawing  a  crowd  by  the  antics  of  a 
shaggy  bear.  Here  are  gamblers'  tables,  three-card 
monte,  roulette,  chuck-a-luck,  triple  dummy,  and  every 
imaginable  device  to  empty  the  pockets  of  fools.  Here 
are  beggars  of  a  tribe  called  "Pintos,"  who  look  like 
lepers.  Here  are  nimble-witted  gypsies  selling  bogus 
jewelry,  a  dozen  different  kinds  of  Indians  in  the  full 
dress  of  their  tribes;  some  so  full  that  it  reminds  one 
of  the  full  dress  of  an  African  monarch — a  paper  collar 
and  a  pair  of  s])urs. 


One  old  woman  stood  beside  me  with  a  yard  of  mus- 
lin about  her  loins,  her  hair  in  mats,  and  looked  as  though 
she  had  escaped  from  a  pandemonium.  She  was  a  ver- 
itable stag  of  the  mountains.  Her  limbs  were  wiry  and 
elastic,  and  when  she  moved  it  was  with  all  the  ease  of 
oiled  machinery.  She  had  traveled  twelve  days  afoot, 
from  the  town  of  Anaico,  in  the  State  of  Oaxaca,  to  join 
in  the  festivities  of  "  La  Semana  Santa,"  holy  week.  The 
weirdest  kind  uf  music  was  playing  ;  instruments  whose 
names  I  asked  for  but  could  not  spell,  and  so  I  cannot 
tell  you  what  they  are.  Here  fighting  "gallos"  are 
crowing  their  defiant  challenges.  There  are  venders  of 
almost  every  thing  that  a  white  man  does  not  want. 
Here  a  wheezy  hand-organ,  grinding  out  its  sweet 
music  to  draw  the  unwary  to  a  dog-show  ;  here  are 
fiddlers  whose  instruments  were  never  patented,  and 
native  drums  and  uncouth  organs  alluring  the  thirsty  to 
the  stalls  where  is  sold  "  aqua-ardente,"  a  burning  fluid 
made  from  sugar-cane.  Here  are  venders  of  relics  from 
the  Church,  made  sacred  by  being  toucljed  by  the  wooden 
image  of  Christ,  thorn-crowned  and  gory,  but  as  yet 
entombed.  But  there  is  a  motion  in  the  crowd,  now  a 
rush,  and  the  street  is  literally  choked.  On  a  rope  reach- 
ing across  the  street  from  window  to  window  is  sus- 
pended a  paper  effigy,  life  size,  but  looking  like  our 
youthful  fancies  of  the  "man  with  the  homs  and  the 
cloven  foot,"  A  cry  of  "Judas"  tells  us  what  it  is. 
Very  soon  forty  of  them  were  dangling  in  the  air.  This 
is  the  traitor  who  betrayed  his  Master,  and  very  speedily 
he  will  receive  his  due  reward.  After  dark  he  will  be 
touched  with  a  match,  and  as  he  is  all  fire-works,  will 
explode  and  vanish  in  smoke,  to  the  immense  delight  of 
the  assembled  people.  This  is  the  end  of  the  dolorous 
part  of  the  drama  of  a  crucified  Christ,  and  to-morrow, 
Saturday,  will  be  a  jolly  time,  for  it  is  "Sabado  de  Glo- 
ria," the  day  here  selected  for  the  resurrection  day,  and 
every  thing,  even  the  cock-fighters,  will  "rejoice  in  the 
general  exhilaration. 

For  four  days  we  have  not  heard  the  sound  of  the 
church  bell.  Inquiry  shows  the  reason.  It  is  unseemly 
to  ring  the  church  bell  during  the  days  of  Christ's  agony, 

0  Consistency!  thou  art  still  a  jewel.  All  this  deviltry 
is  seemly,  but  to  ring  the  church  bell  is  unseemly.  The 
use  of  a  church  bell  in  Mexico  is  novel.  It  is  not  in- 
tended to  call  the  faithful  to  church,  but  to  scare  away  the 
devil.  And  now  the  bell  is  silent  and  Christ  is  in  the 
tomb;  extra  care  has  to  be  taken  least  the  devil  steal 
away  his  dead  body.  If  any  sound  in  this  world  will 
unsettle  his  satanic  nerves  this  weirdest,  blood-tingling 
thing  called  a  matraca  surely  ought  to  do  it.  It  is  in- 
describable, and  I  give  it  up.  Like  Jove,  you  have  to 
experience  it  before  you  know  what  it  is. 

Almost  all  over  this  repubfic  scenes  similar  to  the  one 

1  have  been  describing  are  enacted.  Such  is  Romanism; 
that  wily  thing  that  our  politicians  court  so  much.  It 
is  a  mixture  of  fanaticism  and  piety,  of  worldliness  and 
holiness.  It  binds  the  conscience,  blights  the  intellect, 
and  shuts  the  eyes  of  its  devotees  ;  it  grasps  at  power, 
and  aims  to  subordinate  every  thing  on  earth  and  in 
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:tcti  lo  its  wishes.      The   Lord  deliver  our  fair  land 
from  its  blasting,  scourging  influence. 
I  Here   Ronnani)>ni   has  had   her  bcsi   opportunity  and 

broiiglit  forth  Iicr  best  fruits;  and  n-h:it  fruits!  After 
three  hundred  years  of  licr  rule  the  condition  of  her 
devotees  is  indescribablo,  I  dare  not  put  on  paper  a 
desrription  of  iheir  moral  condition.  But  my  work  at 
Tuxtia  is  done,  and  I  am  suffering  from  that  scourge  of 
this  climate,  dysenterj' ;  and,  besides,  I  left  my  wife  sick 
in  bed  at  Orizaba,  ami  I  must  hurry  humc.  1  am  nearly 
I  four  hundred  milcR  away,  and  no  certainty  when  I  shall 
get  there. 

There  was  only  one  little  incident  on  the  way  back  of 
any  im|M>rtafiCL",  and  this  was  a  dispute  with  a  liotcUkccpcr 
in  TIacotaljian.  He  presented  mc  with  a  bill  of  %%  for 
one  day.  I  refused  to  pay  it,  and  demanded  the  items. 
They  were  as  follows  :  bed  and  board,  $r  50  ;  two  bot> 
tle-«  of  wine,  $1  50;  unc  of  the  billiard  table,  $1.  1  told 
him  that  I  ne%'er  drank  wine  or  played  billiards,  and  that 
I  would  not  pay  the  bill.  He  replied  that  it  made  no 
difference  what  was  ray  custom,  as  he  charged,  not  for 
{  whjt  1  had,  but  for  what  he  thought  I  ought  to  have.  I 
went  to  the  judge  and  (old  him  l)ie  fa<-ts  in  the  case, 
and  paid  him  tlie  $1  50  I  owed,  and  he  sent  for  my 
valise.  It  is  my  opinion  that  he  charged  that  hotel  man 
a  dollar  and  a  half  for  legal  .-idvice. 

My  spirits  rose  into  the  nineties  as  I  came  in  sight  of 
Vera  Cru«  ihcfifili  day  from  Tuxlla.     I  bad  only  about 
ten  minutes  work   to  do,  and  the  'rent  of  the  afternoon 
I       was  mine. 

^^  I  went  to  visit  a  little  church  where  there  is  a  black 

^^Biiist     X  found  a  large  figure  on  the  cross  in  the  center 

^ftf  the  altar,  the  color  of  the  Tuxtia  Indians — so  far  as  [ 

have  seen,  the  darkest  Indians  in  Mexico.     The  legend 

is  that  as  these  Indians  did  not   take  kindly  to  a  white 

I       Christ.  This  one  was  made  lo  their  taste  ;  and  they  were 

L      told,  and  many  Kiill  believe,  that  (  hri^l  was  an  Indian, 

^^U    My  visit  at  this  chureh   through,  \   hired  a  boat  and 

P^rosscd  over  to  the  island  on  which  Is  built  the  old  Span- 

[      ish  prison,  San  Juan  de   Ulua.     'I'his  is  the  prison  to 

vhich  all  the  great  criminals  of  Mexico  are  sent.     I  was 

permitted,  under  the  escort  of  a  soldier,  to  enter  scvenil 

I       of  the  cells,  and  by  a  little  gratification   1  persuaded  him 

lo  take  me  into  one  of  the  under-ground  cells.     These 

tells  are  so  constructed  that  at  tide-water  they  are  half 

full  of  water     The  most  refractory  arc  kept  in  them, 

and  consequently   are    wet  all  the  lime.     They  do  not 

survive  this  treatment  many  yean.    Their  only  bed  is  a 

wet  plank,  their   food    and  clothing  arc  of  the  poorest 

kind,  and  their  life  is  one  of  inde^trihable  miser}-.    The^e 

prisoners  make  curiosities  from  cocoa>nut  and  fish  shells. 

I  invested   35    m   ibcin,   and   priEc  my  purchases  very 

highly.     No  doubt  these  [irisoners  are  better  eared  for 

to-day  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  prison. 

They  arc  desperate  characters,  and  the  authorities  think 

need  desperate  treatment,  and  ihey  get  il. 

The  next  morning  at  daylight  I  started  for  home.  I 
found  my  wife  still  sick,  and  two  doctors  advised  her 
removal  to  a  better  climate. 


A  brighter  day  is  danning  for  Mexico.  Tbc  present 
government  is  enlijihtencd  and  progressive,  but  they  arc 
opposed  by  the  tihurch  in  all  their  efTorli  to  improve 
the  condition  of  \\vi  people.  Romanism  dues  not  thiive 
among  educated  people,  and  efforts  in  this  direction  arc 
bitterly  opposed  by  the  i>rieBl6  and  their  superiors. 


The 
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BV  REV.    HESBV  D.   PORTER,  M.D.,  Or  TIENTaiS,  CHfNA. 

The  second  Decennial  Conference  of  missionaries  in 
Cliina  will  hold  a  memorable  place  in  mtssiunar)'  history. 

Its  predecessor,  held  in  May,  1877,  was  notable  as  a 
witness  to  the  growing  desires  of  missionaries  to  work  in 
more  united  and  systematic  methods.  Its  results  were 
very  great.  They  piejiared  llie  w.iy  for  the  noble  and 
memorable  success  of  the  great  Conference  just  closed. 
I'he  former  was  composed  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
members,  many  of  them  being  ladies. 

The  years  intervening  have  witnessed  great  adv4nces 
in  everj'  depannnenl  and  phase  of  mission  work.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  missionaries  in  the  field,  their 
wide  distribution  into  all  hut  one  of  the  provinces,  the 
rapid  development  of  the  medical,  educational,  evangel- 
istic forms  of  work,  both  for  men  and  women,  and 
the  trebling  of  the  number  of  communicants  indi> 
cate  the  assured  position  of  mission  work  in  this  land. 
The  etfons  of  the  executive  committee,  during  three 
years  of  correspondence  and  discussion,  to  insure  the 
success  of  this  gathering,  have  been  crowned  with  results 
far  surpassing  the  expectation  of  every  one. 

Shanghai,  as  the  central  emporium  of  China,  was  fitly 
chosen  a  second  lime  for  this  galhcring.  The  visible 
splendor  of  this  London  of  the  Far  East,  with  her  quaint 
nnd  impressive  union  of  the  triumphant  civilixaiion  of 
the  West  with  that  of  motlcrniEed  China,  was  only  sur- 
passed by  the  generosity  and  hospitality  of  her  citizens 
in  welcoming  and  entertaining  such  a  sudden  incoming 
of  miBsionary  workciH. 

The  meetings  of  the  Conference  were  held  in  the  neat 
and  commodious  "  Union  Chapel,"  Rev,  T.  R.  Stephen- 
son, pastor.  This  edifices  faces  the  Suchow  Creek,  one 
of  the  noticeable  water-ways  for  which  Shanghai  '\% 
famous.  The  Conference  meetings  really  began  up"i\ 
Tuesday,  in  a  prayer- meeting  led  by  the  venerable  I>r. 
Happcr,  of  Canton. 

The  first  formal  service  was  held  in  the  Lyceum 
Theater,  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  May  7.  ,\ 
short  devotional  service,  led  by  Rev.  T>r.  Blodgct,  was 
followed  by  the  opening  sermon,  by  Rev.  J.  Hudson 
Taylor,  Mr.  Taylor  had  come  from  London,  April  27, 
to  participate  in  this  Conference.  The  unique  person- 
ality of  Mr.  Taylor  was  manifest  in  the  absorbed  inter- 
est which  held  the  large  audience  during  the  entire 
discourse.  The  discourse  was  a  very  simple,  unadorned 
homily  upon  the  "  Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand." 
Without  the  slightest  effort  at  rhetoric,  witb  scarce  % 
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gesture,  or  any  modulation  of  voice  beyond  the  common 
tone  of  simple  unemphatic  conversation,  Mr.  Taylor 
told  his  auditors  that  the  thing  evident  was  that  "  Jesus 
was  personally  present."  The  address  was  art  without 
art,  intense  drama  without  drama.  It  made  a  profound 
impression  upon  the  auditors.  "  Very  high  toned,"  was 
the  comment  of  more  than  one  listener.  It  gave  a  key- 
note of  simplicity  and  intensity  to  the  Conference  in  its 
subsequent  sessions.  ^ 

The  business  session  began  in  the  afternoon.  Rev. 
Dr.  Blodget  was  chosen  temporary  chairman.  The 
Conference  followed  its  predecessor  in  electing  two 
chairmen,  one  English  and  one  American,  who  alter- 
nated in  the  duties  of  the  daily  presiding. 

By  special  guidance  or  good  fortune  the  Conference 
was  led  to  the  happiest  of  choices  in  the  presiding 
officers.  The  Rev.  David  Hill,  of  Hankow,  of  the  En- 
glish Wesleyan  Society,  was  very  noticeably  the  favorite 
for  the  English  chairman,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Nevius,  of 
Chefoo,  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission,  equally 
so  for  the  American. 

The  gentle  and  dignified  modesty  of  the  former,  and 
the  distinguished  courtesy  and  parliamentary  skill  of  the 
latter,  secured  to  the  Conference  the  utmost  of  success — 
the  daily  progress  of  its  elaborate  programme  and  course 
of  business.  The  first  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Y.  J. 
Allen,  of  the  Anglo-Chinese  College,  Shanghai,  a  very 
able  presentation  of  the  changes  in  China,  external  and 
internal,  during  the  thirty  years  of  special  foreign  inter- 
course. This  marvelous  progress  was  hastily  sketched. 
Its  political  aspects  were  gathered  about  the  "Ex-terri- 
toriality  Clause  of  the  Treaties,"  which  had  wrought  out 
far  more  than  was  contemplated,  and  still  held  in  germ 
the  potency  of  future  progress.  With  such  a  masterly 
review  of  the  external  situation  the  Conference  began 
in  high  hope  its  work  of  many  sessions,  each  crowded 
with  intense  thought  and  vigorous  expression. 

The  first  half  hour  of  each  morning  session  was  de- 
voted to  a  season  of  prayer  and  communion  with  God. 
In  these  meetings  there  appeared  the  deeper  sentiments 
of  the  spiritual  life  of  these  earnest  workers.  From  the 
morning  sessions  the  Conference  drank  inspiration  and 
quickening.  Out  of  them  flowed  that  tender  spirit  of 
mutual  sympathy  and  Christian  forbearance  for  which 
the  Conference  will  ever  be  memorable. 

The  business  of  the  Conference  was  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  appointment  of  a  "  Business  Committee,"  or 
Committee  on  Committees.  This  was  a  novel  feature 
of  procedure  to  our  English  friends,  though  well  known 
to  the  Americans. 

Business  was  pushed  forward  steadily  under  the  stress 
of  the  work  to  be  accomplished. 

Each  day  had  its  special  topic,  which  was  followed  as 
closely  as  possible  until  the  pressure  of  business  or  de- 
bate crowded  it  forward.  The  general  topics  were:  The 
Scriptures;  The  Missionar)-;  Women's  Work  ;  Medical 
Work  and  Charitable  Institutions  ;  The  Native  Church 
and  the  Relation  of  Missions  to  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment; Education;  Literature;  Comity  in  Mission  Work 


and  Ancestral  Worship;  Results  of  Mission  Work  and 
Outlying  Fields. 

The  first  of  these  topics  was  the  theme  for  Thursday. 
Resumes' of  six  papers  were  read  giving  historical  sum- 
maries of  the  versions,  and  discussing  the  feasibility  of 
securing  a  standard  version  or  versions  of  the  Bible. 
These  papers,  with  the  debates  that  followed,  and  the 
final  unanimity  of  result,  proved  to  be  by  far  the  most 
interesting  and  practical  feature  of  the  Conference.  A 
second  point  of  great  interest  was  "  How  far  can  the 
Romanizing  of  the  text  of  Scripture  be  made  useful." 
The  paper  of  Mr,  Gibson,  of  Swatow,  ^was  a  very  elab- 
orate and  complete  statement,  favoring  the  far  wider 
use  of  the  Roman  letter  in  giving  the  Scriptures  to  the 
common  people,  especially  in  the  regions  of  special 
dialectic  varieties. 

The  question  of  printing  brief  annotations  and  explan- 
ations with  the  text  of  Scripture  was  presented  by  Dr. 
A.  Williamson. 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  among  the  oldest  and  most 
careful  missionary  workers  that  the  Bible,  issued  freely 
in  parts,  without  note  or  comment,  is  often  unintelligible 
to  the  slowly  moving  Chinese  mind.  A  vigorous  debate 
followed  the  paper,  the  trend  of  which  wag  toward  a 
demand  for  a  Bible  that  may  be  self-interpretive  by 
suitable,  though  brief,  explanations  and  annotations. 

Thursday  evening  the  Conference  listened  to  an  ad- 
dress from  Dr.  Wright,  of  London,  Editorial  Secretary 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  author  of 
The  Hittite  Kingdom,  formerly  a  missionary  at  Damas- 
cus. They  heard  also  Mr.  L,  D.  Wishard,  College  Sec- 
retary of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  who 
has  been  many  months  in  Japan,  China,  and  India,  or- 
ganizing the  work  of  his  society. 

The  third  day  of  the  Conference  was  given  to  the 
topic,  "  The  Missionary,"  Mr.  Hudson  Taylor  read  a 
brief  abstract  of  his  paper  on  "  Missionary  Qualifications." 
Rev.  David  Shiel,  the  English  chairman,  read  a  remark- 
ably full  and  clear  review  of  "Lay  Agency  in  Chinese 
Missions."  The  sudden  growth  of  the  Inland  Mission, 
and  the  increased  favor  in  which  this  feature  of  its  labor 
is  held,  added  special  interest  to  this  admirable  paper. 
The  Conference  emphasized  by  speech  and  by  its  vig- 
orous appeal  for  a  great  increase  of  laborers  the  wise 
and  necessary  expansion  of  some  form  of  lay  agency,  in 
order  to  reach  effectively  the  people  of  this  vast  empire. 

"How  to  Reach  the  Heathen"  was  the  topic  of  the 
afternoon,  treated  in  three  papers,  by  Drs.  Nevius  and 
Henry  and  Messrs.  Lowry  and  James.  One  of  the  speak- 
ers was  the  Rev.  Y.  K.  Yen,  of  the  American  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  Shanghai.  Mr.  Yen  is  a  Chinaman 
educated  many  years  since  in  America,  a  most  ready 
and  fluent  speaker  in  English  as  well  as  in  the  native 
tongue.  He  was  accorded  the  most  cordial  welcome. 
His  remarks,  replete  with  wisdom,  good  sense,  and  vig- 
orous statement,  were  greeted  with  great  applause.  His 
thought  was :  Western  civilization  is  marked  by  diver- 
sity, Chinese  civilization  by  uniformity.  The  Chinese 
have  physical  inactivity,  mental  inactivity,  spiritual  tor- 
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[.     Wiih  &uch  a  luad  upon    them  ihcy  need  to  be 

eated  with  wise  gentleness.     Prt;judjces  should  be  con- 

idcred.     The  ntis'sionjir)-   iiuisc    nut    hold   himself   loo 

aloof  from  his  native  Christians.     The  people  arc  slow 

and  dull  of  understanding.    Let  only  (he  nalurail)'  kind, 

Joving,  and  forbearing  come  to  be  miM;ionaries. 

The  discussion  following  the  papers  centered  on  the 
question  of  lay  agency.  Mr.  Hudson  Taylor's  desire  to 
sec  iveruils  for  every  Mission  on  a  great  seaU  was  re- 
echoed in  var)'ing  forms  by  every  speaker,  resulting 
finally  in  an  appeal  ubich  should  reach  all  ChriMiiin 
lands,  urging  a  gr<.it  advance  in  the  number  of  workers 
r  this  vast  and  open  field. 

Friday  evening  tlie  (!onfcrence  listened  to  an  address 
n  "Ihe  Kclationsof  Christianity  to  Universal  Progress." 
he  address  was  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  H.  Smith,  of  the 
merican  Board  Mission,  Pang-chuang,  Shantung.  For 
r.  hour  and  a  half  the  fiiic  audience  listened  with  un- 
vnnled  inlciesi  to  a  profound  and  brilliant  character- 
iiation  of  Chiistianity  as  the  secret  force  of  all  humsn 
progress.  Mr.  Smith  has  earned  a  wide  reputation  as  & 
'brilliant  writer.  The  sweep  aid  range  of  his  rcmerkably 
fluent  thought  held  the  audience  closely,  while  quaint 
and  graphic  illusirntions  alike  delighted  and  convulsed 
is  listeners.  *' This,"  said  the  chairman,  "is  the  gulani^ht 
f  the  Conference."  The  evertng  oddresti  is  summed 
up  in  the  closing  sentence:  It  seems  a  preposterous  idea 
T  missionaries  to  undertake  the  regeneration  cX  ibis 
empire  of  China.  They  have  the  clear  faith  that 
chiuige  will  come. 
Sjlurday  was  "ladies'  day  "  and  "women's  work." 
ire  papers  were  read  in  the  morning  on  general  view  of 
icn's  work,  girU*  schools,  best  methods  of  reaching 
icn.  A  pathciic  interest  attached  to  the  first  paper  by 
iss  SafTord,  who  was  very  feeble  in  health,  and  for 
horn  8i>eci.il  prayer  wa«  ofiered,  The  papers  of  Miss 
oycs,  of  Canloii.  snd  Miss  Haygood.uf  Shanghai,  with 
that  of  Miss  Rickets,  were  received  with  special  favor. 
The  subject  was  continued  in  the  attemoon  by  able 
pjperson  the  "Training  nf  Christian  Women,"  by  Miss 
Murray,  Miss  Field,  of  Swatow.  and  Rev.  Arthur  Smith, 
6f  Pang-chuang.  In  the  discussion  Pr.  Williamson  ex- 
pressed the  feeling  of  the  Conference.  "  The  jiermanent 
ChristtaniiCBlion  of  China  depends  upon  the  women  of 
hina.  Wc  aliaJl  nt-ver  wm  China  till  we  have  won  the 
women."  The  work  of  woun^n  wa.s  emphasised  by  the 
presence  of  nearly  two  hundred  ladies,  many  of  them 
distinguished  in  Ihcir  several  lines  of  work.  The  cor- 
dial reception  accorded  them  by  the  Conference  evinced 
the  tealiaalion  of  the  modem  ideal  that  women  may 
Mand  side  by  aide  with  men  in  the  large  and  intelligent 
labor  of  giving  the  Gospel  to  the  world.     The  discus- 

ifion  was  signalized  by  a  very  suggestive  paper  by  Dr.  J. 
|L.  Nevius,  by  remarks  of  Mr.  Hudson  Taylor,  and  by 
I>r  Allen,  who  bore  testimony  to  the  rapidly -changing 
kntiment  among  the  Chinese  as  to  the  need  and  worth 
Df  female  education.  The  Chinese  ate  becoming 
ftshamed  of  ihcir  neglect  of  women.  The  presence  of 
educated  ladies  from  abroad  Jias  effected  this.      The 


influence  of  Chinese  who  have  lived  abroad  has  had  a 
good  effect.  China  is  not  the  coiiniry  it  was  thirty 
years  ago.  At  ihe  close  of  the  session  the  ladies  held  a 
meeting  by  thcraseU'cs,  which  resulted  in  very  practical 
plans  for  the  future  work. 

The  evening  of  Saturday  was  devotetl  to  memorial  re- 
markfi  upon  the  members  of  the  former  Conference  who 
had  passed  to  their  reward  since  1877.  Some  twenty 
and  more  of  these  were  lovingly  remembered. 

The  first  Sabbath  was  signalized  by  a  communion 
service  in  the  Southern  Methodist  F-piscopal  church,  a 
large  and  commodious  native  building.  Rev.  Or.  F.iber, 
of  the  Basel  Mission,  led  the  service  in  tender  and  fit- 
ting words.  The  English  cathedral,  with  its  noble 
scr^'icc,  was  largely  attended  by  those  who  were  priv- 
ileged to  hear  Bishop  Biirdnn,  of  Hnng-Kong.  in  the 
afternoon,  and  Bishop  Moule,  of  Mid  China,  in  the 
evening.  The  Union  Church  was  filled  lo  overflowing  to 
hear  very  admirable  sermons  from  Rev.  Arthur  H. 
Smith,  in  the  morning,  and  Hr.  Wright,  of  London,  i;i 
the  afternoon.  A  devotional  service  was  held  at  8  F.  M. 
in  the  chape)  of  the  China  Inland  Misiion. 

The  second  week  of  the  Conference  opened  on  Mon- 
day with  reception  of  reports  on  Bible  distribution  and 
on  vernacular  versions.  The  papers  of  the  day  were  on 
"medical  work  *'  in  the  morning,  and  "  charitable  work  " 
in  the  afternoon.  The  divussion  of  the  former  elicited 
the  strongest  commendation  of  the  medical  work,  and 
testimony  as  to  its  large  usefulness  «s  an  evangelizing 
agency.  Professor  F..  P.  Thwing.  of  Brooklyn,  provi- 
dentially present,  bore  testimony  to  the  value  of  medical 
service.  Mr.  Lees,  of  Tientsin,  spoke  in  loving  memory 
of  Yij.  McKcDJiie,  whose  spiritual  life  had  U-ft  its  blessed 
impress,  whose  technical  insiruclton  was  having  good 
Tcsull  in  the  positions  of  usefulness  of  his  former  stu- 
dents. One  of  them  is  in  attendance  on  the  seventh 
jirince. 

The  afternoon  wa*  devoted  to  work  (or  the  blind, 
deaf,  and  dumb.  Kev.  Mr.  Hartman's  paperon  "(>rphan- 
ages  and  Asylnms"  was  replete  with  witw  suggestitms. 
Rev.  W.  H.  Murray,  of  Peking,  gave  a  simple  review  of 
his  work  for  the  blind,  and  of  his  system  of  using  the 
Hraile  dots,  adapted  lo  Ihe  Chinese  written  character. 
He  introduced  a  pupil,  who  showed  great  facility  iti 
reading  from  the  stereotyped  dots,  and  played  upon  the 
organ,  to  the  special  delight  of  the  audience.  \  com- 
mittee was  appointed  tosccurc  unity  of  method  in  teach- 
ing the  hbnd. 

The  pai'ersof  Dr. Whitney  on  "Opium  Refuges*'andof 
Dr.  Dudgeon  on  "  The  I'se  of  Opium  "  elicited  vigorous 
and  prolonged  discussion.  The  Medical  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation memorialized  the  Conference  on  the  evils  of  the 
.laie  of  mtirphia  and  of  opium  pills  in  the  cure  of  the 
opium  h.ibit.  A  ncA-  evil  h.is  suddenly  arisen.  A  mor- 
phine in  place  of  an  ojiium  habii  alarming  in  its  ten- 
dency. The  Conference  accepted  the  judgment  nf  the 
Medical  Associ.ition  and  passed  its  resolutions. 

Tuesday  morning,  the  sixth  day  of  Ihe  Conference, 
brought  U3  to  the  topic,  "The  Nat;\-c  OHtreh,"  with 
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three  papers,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Ledeler  and  Drs.  Corbetl 
and  Graves.  The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Bible 
Distribution  brought  on  the  first  of  the  long  and  inter- 
esting debates  which  characterized  the  Conference.  It 
proves  to  be  a  wide-spread  conviction  that  the  "  Bible 
without  note  or  comment "  is  less  serviceable  to  the 
Chinese  than  if  it  were  supplemented  by  explanatory 
notes  and  brief  comments.  The  question  as  to  whether 
the  Bible  Societies  can  give  assistance  in  this  matter 
was  the  point  of  discussion.  Dr.  Wright,  of  London, 
showed  what  the  British  and  Foreign  Society  could  do. 

The  vigorous  discussion  resulted  in  a  resolution  show- 
ing that  "  the  gfeat  majority  of  the  missionaries  in  China 
are  of  the  deliberate  and  decided  opinion  that  the  Script- 
ures, without  note  or  comment,  are  in  most  cases  unin- 
telligible to  the  Chinese,"  and  that  brief  notes  and 
comments  are  necessary. 

The  afternoon  papers,  on  "Service  of  Song,"  by  Mr, 
Goodrich,  of  Tung-chow;  on  "  Relation  of  Missions  to 
the  Chinese  Government,"  by  Rev.  T.  Richard  ;  and  on 
"Self-support,"  by  Mr.  Mason,  were  briefly  summarized 
by  their  authors.  Mr.  Ledeler's  paper  on  "  Dealing  with 
Inquirers"  was  discussed  in  a  practical  way.  The  Rev, 
Mr.  Yen  again  elicited  the  applause  of  the  audience  by 
his  direct  and  wise  remarks.  The  Chinese  have  hazy 
ideas  about  God.  They  have  too  many  gods,  A  Chi- 
nese lad  in  America  received  a  letter  from  his  father 
saying  :  "  Your  6  mother  is  well."  What  can  a  man 
who  has  six  mothers  know  of  a  mother's  love  ?  Rev. 
H,  G.  Jones,  of  Shantung,  showed  his  methods  of  self- 
support  in  developing  church  life  as  grounded  in  prac- 
tical wisdom. 

Tuesday  evening  was  unique.  Written  questions  on 
practical  subjects  of  mission  work  were  briefly  answered 
by  designated  persons.  An  immense  amount  of  useful 
suggestion  and  practice  was  elicited. 

On  Wednesday  it  became  evident  that  the  papers  to 
be  presented,  since  they  were  already  printed,  must  be 
limited  to  a  shorter  time.  The  morning  was  given  to  dis- 
cussion of  the  papers  on  "  Relation  to  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment" and  "  Self-support."  The  report  on  Lay  Agency, 
one  of  the  most  significant  and  far-reaching  importance, 
was  heartily  accepted.  The  topic  of  "  Education  "  was 
presented  in  three  summaries  of  the  elaborate  papers  of 
Mr,  Plumb,  Dr.  Matter,  and  Mr.  Sheffield.  The  discus- 
sion which  followed  was  of  importance  equal  to  the 
urgent  theme, 

Thursday's  session  opened  with  a  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Opium,  and  on  the  "  Wen  Li  "  version  of  the 
Bible.  The  Conference  awaited  the  latter  report  with 
absorbed  interest.  It  proved  to  be  the  central  point  of 
interest  and  effort.  For  forty  years  there  has  been  di- 
vergence of  opinion  and  usage  as  lo  the  style  in  which 
the  Bible  should  be  issued.  New  personal  elements 
had  been  introduced  within  recent  years.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  feared  it  would  be  impossible  to 
unite  on  a  report.  This  first  report,  advising  a  new 
union  version  of  the  Mandarin  Bible,  with  the  promise 
of  like  union  in  other  versions,  was  the  sign  of  mutual 


concessions  and  agreements.  In  the  explanation  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  the  Conference  saw  the  end 
of  a  discussion  and  debate  of  forty  years. 

The  chairman.  Dr.  Nevius,  called  upon  the  Confer- 
ence to  rise  and  sing  the  Doxology.  As  the  other  chair- 
man said  later,  in  prayer,  there  was  the  touch  of  the  di- 
vine Presence.  Many  voices  were  silent,  and  tears  of 
sweet  gladness  flowed  freely.  The  Conference  had  not 
come  together  in  vain.  From  that  moment  onward  to 
the  end  of  the  sessions  tender  and  beautiful  unity  and 
harmony  marked  the  discussions  and  debates.  God  was 
present  as  the  blessed  Guide  through  his  divine  Spirit. 
Dr.  Wright,  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  ex- 
pressed his  extreme  gratification  that  his  purpose  in 
coming  to  the  East  was  to  be  so  happily  completed.  He 
showed  how  earnestly  the  Bible  Societies  desired  aunion 
version.  The  papers  on  "Literature  "  were  then  briefly 
presented,  followed  by  fitting  discussion.  The  question 
of  a  uniform  terminology,  presented  by  Mr,  J.  Fryer's 
paper,  was  one  of  prime  interest  and  importance.  "  Chris- 
tian Literature,"  in  three  able  papers,  was  the  topic  of  the 
afternoon.  The  appeal  of  the  ladies,  to  be  sent  to  "  The 
Christian  women  of  the  British  Empire,  the  United 
States,  Germany,  and  other  Protestant  countries,"  was 
received.  It  was  signed  by  two  hundred  and  four  ladies 
assembled  at  the  Conference,  and  is  a  witness  of  the  vigor 
of  the  work  the  women  are  doing  and  planning  to  do. 

Thursday  evening  was  devoted  to  addresses  from  rep- 
resentative bodies  through  their  delegates.  The  greetings 
of  the  National  Congregational  Council  were  conveyed 
by  Rev.  H.  D.  Porter;  those  of  the  Hawaiian  Evangel- 
ical Association  by  Rev.  Alvin  Ostrom  ;  of  the  Christian 
Community  of  Korea  by  Rev,  F.  Ohlinger ;  Miss  Ack- 
erman,  the  representative  of  the  World's  Women's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union,  entertained  the  audience  in  an 
address  of  an  hour,  showing  the  wide  reach  of  this  effort 
of  noble  women  to  rescue  the  perishing. 

On  Friday,  the  ninth  day  of  session,  the  report  on 
opium  was  taken  up  and  duly  discussed.  Mr.  Muirhead 
again  presented  the  report  on  versions,  detailing  the  plan 
for  a  high  classical  revision.  The  report  on  the  Easy 
"Wen  Li"  version  was  taken  up  and  adopted  unani- 
mously. The  Conference  joined  in  a  prayer  of  thanks- 
giving over  this  remarkable  unanimity. 

The  Conference  had  agreed  to  have  a  photograph 
taken.  A  fine  staging  was  prepared  for  the  group,  and 
the  members  had  mostly  taken  their  seats  upon  the  high 
bamboo  staging.  Suddenly  the  staging  gave  way,  and 
the  whole  company  of  men  and  women  were  precipitated 
in  an  indescribable  mass  to  the  ground.  The  terror 
was  sudden.  It  was  met  in  silence.  A  merciful  Provi- 
dence shielded  the  company  from  the  appalling  pros- 
pect. A  very  few  had  slight  injuries,  one  or  two  quite 
severely-  It  was  an  occasion  for  sincere  and  profound 
gratitude  that  the  escape  from  mortal  injury  was  so  sig- 
nal. The  Conference,  in  assembling,  recorded  their 
sense  of  gratitude  in  a  fitting  resolution. 

In  the  afternoon  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Mandarin    Version  was  adopted    without    debate    and 
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itn  «bsnlDte  uninimity,  as  was  ihe  report  on  the  Hifh 
'Wen  Li."  The  triumph  of  Christian  courtesy  and 
mtilua)  corcession  for  ihc  sake  of  a  universal  good  was 
never  more  tlcurly  seen.  It  will  remain  ihc  lasting  wit- 
ness to  the  spirit  of  union  shown  by  the  Conference. 
The  report  on  '"An  Anrotaied  Bible"  was  also  adopted 
with  nearly  equally  unanimous  feeling- 
t  The  social  clement  at  the  Conference  was  one  of  its 
-pleasant  features.  At  g  P.  M.  on  Friday  the  Confer- 
ence accepted  the  invitation  of  the  China  Inland  Mis- 
si  >n  to  meet  at  their  new  and  fine  (|tiartcr*.  Here  in 
Hong  Ken,  on  the  Woo  Sung  road,  the  China  Inland 
Mission  have  a  noble  monument  to  their  work  in  a  pile 
•if  buildings  recently  completed.  A  lonft  two-story 
building  with  a  central  chapel,  and  adjoining  wings 
fronts  the  road.  Another  two-story  building  wiih 
apartments  for  one  hundred  guests  stands  at  right  angles 
to  the  main  hnildinj;  on  the  north  side  of  the  large 
quadrangle.  This  fine  property,  cosling  $40,000,  is  ihe 
jlift  of  two  of  their  wealthy  and  self-supportins  mission- 
aries. Here  on  the  large  expansive  lawn  the  Conference 
raet  for  a  social  union,  ending  with  music  and  Gtdng 
addresses. 

The  business  of  the  Confcruntc  now  demanded  more 
lime,  and  the  days  of  session  were  extended  into  the 
following  week.  Friday's  papers  on  "Division  of  the 
Field,"  "Aroilyand  Co-operation,"  were  read  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  and  the  exhaustive  papers  on  "Ances- 
iri]  Worship." 

The  second  Siindaywas  made  noticeable  by  eloquent 
jcrmons  by  Professor  Thwing,  of  Utooklyn,  and  Dr. 
Henry,  of  Canton,  and  a  service  "for  the  deepening  of 
fpiiiiual  life."  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  China  Inland 
Mission.  This  was  largely  attended,  and  showed  the 
deep  and  tender  harmony  of  Christian  fellowship  in  the 
sacred  burden  and  consecration  of  the  missionary  life. 

On  Monday,  the  eleventh  day  of  session,  the  election 
by  ballot  of  the  excemivc  and  permanent  Committee* 
fm  Versions  occupied  much  lime,  with  reports  on  me- 
inorials  to  the  government  The  paper  of  Dr.  Martin, 
JB  abstract  of  which  had  been  read,  met  with  the  very 
pronounced  disapproval  of  the  large  majority  of  the 
Conference.  To  this  majority  ancestral  worship  meant 
superstition  and  idolatry.  The  conclusion  of  Dr.  Mar- 
tin's paper,  bo  diverse  from  the  elahorale  study  of  Dr. 
biodget,  was  the  occasion  of  a  strenuous  debate,  the 
only  ripi»le  upon  the  calm  sobriety  of  this  now  historic 
gathering.  The  debate  was  extended  into  Monday 
evening,  and  ch.iracceri/.ed  by  energy  and  scholarship  in 
lis  discuission. 

Tuesday,  May  so,  was  the  final  day  of  the  Conference. 
The  remaining  jwpers  were  briefly  read  and  were  briefly 
discussed.  The  permanent  committees,  with  rcprcsent- 
Jtive  men,  veere  duly  elected.  The  Conference  pro- 
nounced itself  as  clearly  opposed  to  the  concession  in 
the  roaiters  relating  to  ancestral  worship. 

The  last  session  was  held  Tuesday  evening.  Rev.  Dr. 
Blodgel  was  in  the  chair.  He  expressed  the  universal 
judgment  in  speaking  of  personal  friendships  and  of  the 


sense  of  divine  guidance.  He  related  an  incident.  In 
the  autumn  of  t86o  Gordon,  of  .\frican  fame,  was  in 
Tientsin,  and  Major  Gray,  of  the  British  Army.  Gray 
vas  a  devoted  man,  a  dear  friend  And  assistant  of  the 
qwaker.  Major,  now  Colonel  Gray,  at  Singapore  a  few 
years  since,  had  a  visit  from  Gordon  returning  from  his 
last  visit  to  China.  Gordon  told  Colonel  Gray  that  he, 
under  God,  was  the  human  instrument  leading  himself 
to  the  Saviour.  How  great  the  hidden  influence  of  3 
single  devoted  life ! 

.-\n  experience  meeting  followed,  the  elders  testifying 
in  considerable  numbers  to  the  blessing  received  from 
this  meeting.  Finally  the  minutes  were  brought  forward 
and  signed  by  the  chairman  amid  the  silence  of  the  audi- 
cnce.  All  joined  in  singing,  "God  be  with  you  till  we 
meet  again,"  and  with  the  benediction  the  Conference 
came  to  an  end. 

It  is  difficult  to  gather  into  a  brief  paragraph  the  re- 
sult of  this  memorable  Conference.  It  had  met  with 
great  hope  of  result,  yet  with  some  uncertainty  and  fear. 
lu  personnel  was  noticeable.  The  fathers  of  mission 
work  in  China,  those  of  forty-five,  forty,  thirty,  twenty 
years'  standing,  were  largely  represented — noble  men 
with  a  blessed  record  of  service  behind  them.  The 
multitude  of  women,  with  their  strong  and  resolute  pur- 
pose, urging  their  work  onward,  were  a  distinct  element 
in  the  assembly.  The  miMiunary  physicians,  represent- 
ing the  philanthropic  work  of  modem  Chrisii-ins,  were 
a  force  in  the  sessions.  And  the  large  company  of  re- 
cent additions,  young  men  and  women,  were  the  sign 
that  this  effort  has  still  a  career  of  forty  years  before  it. 
.\  large  proportion  of  the  Conference  wore  the  native 
dress,  many  of  them  being  women.  The  China  Inland 
Mission  is  no  longer  peculiar  in  this  respect. 

The  result  of  the  Conference  must  be  abiding.  The 
re-translation  of  the  Hible  in  three  necessary  versions, 
upon  a  common  text  and  n  common  basis,  will  be  a  vast 
work  of  abiding  usefulness.  The  wise  and  fruitful  har- 
mony of  this  result  will  make  the  missionary  body  an  in* 
creasing  power  in  China. 

The  Committee  on  Christian  Union  will  move  toward 
the  point  of  unity  which  the  (rhurch  universal  sees  loom- 
ing in  the  near  future  before  It. 

The  synlhcsijing  of  effort  and  the  unifying  of  meth- 
ods of  Christian  nurture  in  the  churches,  in  educaiion, 
and  in  literature,  will  illustrate  the  coming  decade,  the 
last  of  the  century,  with  an  increasing  momentum  of 
Christian  purpose  in  uplifting  China. 

The  three  separate  and  yet  united  appeals  for  one 
thousand  men,  preachers,  educators,  laymen,  women, 
will  arouse  the  young  at  home  I0  a  consecrated  enthu^j' 
asm  for  bringing  Ihe  people  of  this  vast  empire  to  Christ. 

The  impression  whirh  the  foreign  mercantile  world  in 
China  will  receive  from  this  as»embly  will  no  doubt  be 
great.  They  can  no  longer  affirm  that  such  a  body  of 
earnest,  faithful,  vigorous,  brilliant,  cautious,  intellectual, 
and  deeply  spiritual  workers  arc  unworthy  of  high  re- 
gard, and  that  their  work  is  futile. 

,Tbe  officials  of  China  will   be    impressed  with  the 
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significance  of  Protestant  Christianity  as  never  before. 
A  new  and  great  epoch  of  successful  efTort  is  now  opened 
for  the  Church  in  China.  The  tide  of  spiritual  life 
and  effort  is  flowing  in  with  a  new  intensity.  Let 
the  Christian  Church  at  home  double  the  ardor  of  its 
desire  in  prayer,  in  gift,  in  personal  effort,  and  this 
Conference  shall  have  proved  of  peculiar  blessing,  not 
merely  to  those  permitted  to  participate  in  it,  but  to 
China  and  to  the  Church  universal. 

These  from  the  land  of  Sinim.  May  the  twelve  hundred 
workers  here  be  the  witness  of  the  speedy  and  fruitful 
result  of  this  nobly  spiritual  and  harmonious  Confer- 
ence ! 

Tientsin,  May  31,  1890. 


Life  in  Niani   Described  in  a  Hisf^ion  Band. 

BV    IIiA    KUXTIIN    COLE. 

(A  regular  meeting  of  the  Boys"  Mission  Band;  president, 
secretary,  and  seven  members  being  present.  The  president 
and  secretarj-  are  seated  at  a  table,  others  seated  in  a  semi- 
circle.    Each  boy  rises  as  he  speaks.) 

Prestdknt:  We  will  now  listen  lo  the  secretary's  report  of 
our  lasl  meeting. 

Secretary  :  (Rises  and  reads,  giving  the  name  of  the 
town  and  date  of  the  previous  meeting.)  The  boys  mei  this 
.nflernoon  willi  Ned  Cbrk  and  organiicd  the  Boys'  Mission 
Band  ;  olijecl,  to  instruct  ourselves  in  the  gospel  work  in  for- 
eign lands,  and  to  add  our  mites  of  influence  and  money  in 
helping  bring  the  world  to  Christ.  The  subject  of  the  next 
meeting  will  be  Siam,  its  people  and  religion  ;  each  boy  to  in- 
form himself  on  the  topic  assigned  him.  our  president  to  com- 
mence by  describing  the  countrj-. 

President;  (Rising.)  -Are  there  any  errors  or  omissions 
in  this  report  ?  (Pause.)  If  not,  I  declare  it  approved,  (Taps 
on  the  table.)  I  will  now  introduce  the  subject  of  the  evening. 
Siam  is  a  small  kingdom  of  190,000  square  miles,  its  greatest 
'  breadth  is  450  miles,  its  smallest  50.  It  is  in  the  north  torrid 
zone,  within  the  tropics,  and  is  called  "the  heart  of  Farther 
India."  It  has  six  larf;e  rivers  and  several  smaller  ones;  the 
people  travel  mostly  by  boat,  although  they  now  have  some 
good  roads.  It  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of  the  earth, 
and  its  fertility  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  annual  floods 
which  cover  the  country  about  three  months  of  the  year.  Dur- 
ing this  time  the  rivers  overflow,  the  streets  are  so  full  of  water 
that  the  houses  and  trees  look  as  if  they  grew  in  the  river, 
and  people  sit  in  [heir  houses  and  fish.  Of  course,  all  travel  is 
then  by  boat.  Some  one  has  called  this  stale  of  things  "  Siam 
in  solution."  During  the  rest  of  the  year  the  climate  is  good  ; 
they  have  two  seasons — hot  and  cold,  or  wet  and  dry, 

Bangkok  is  the  capital ;  it  is  called  the  Royal  City.  Many  of 
the  houses  are  floating  houses,  either  moored  to  the  bank  or 
supported  by  piles  driven  into  the  mud ;  in  other  respects  it 
must  present  a  European  aspect,  for  it  has  its  custom-house, 
electric  lights,  cable,  letter  delivery,  gas,  telephone,  and  tele- 
graph. Telegraphic  communication  was  opened  in  1883,  and 
was  an  important  event  in  Siamese  history.  Siam  lacks  man- 
ufacturing enterprise ;  they  depend  upon  China  for  the  manu- 
facture of  their  raw  material. 

Their  language  is  very  different  from  ours,  having  only 
words  of  one  syllabic ;  five  tones  are  used,  so  that  one  word 
can  really  be  five  different  words.  Case,  tense,  number,  and 
person  are  indicated  by  tone  and  gesture ;  this  makes  it  a  diffi- 


cult language  to  learn.  They  spell  as  they  please,  having  no 
rules  to  trammel  them:  they  write  from  left  to  right,  running 
all  the  words  together,  showing  the  beginning  and  ending  of 
paragraphs  by  marks. 

Secretary:  Siam  is  governed  by  a  king  whose  power  is 
almost  absolute ;  no  queen  is  allowed  to  reign  and  the  king- 
dom is  not  hereditary  like  that  of  England  ;  when  a  king  dies 
the  royal  councilors  select  a  successor.  They  have  second 
kings  who  have  no  responsibility  and  no  direct  power;  they 
live  elegantly,  have  courts  and  harems,  also  one  third  of  the 
revenue,  and  are  often  made  sovereigns  in  case  of  the  king's 
death.  The  king  must  serve  as  a  Buddhist  priest,  if  only  for  a 
few  days. 

Some  of  their  recent  kings  have  been  very  liberal  toward 
Protestant  faith,  and  also  to  European  customs.  King  Chu-la- 
lang-korn  has  traveled  considerably,  and  wears  a  half-European 
costume.  He  studied  English  under  the  famous  missionary', 
Mrs.  Leonowens.  To  express  his  friendliness  for  our  govern- 
ment he  had  his  yacht  and  ships  draped  in  mourning  at  Presi- 
dent Garfield's  death,  and  sent  his  royal  princes  to  the  Ameri- 
can consulate  with  messages  of  sympathy. 

Sometimes  the  king  is  called  Lord  Buddha,  as  the  priests 
claim  him  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  prophet.  He  practices 
polygamy,  and  may  choose  any  woman  in  the  realm  for  his 
wife  except  his  own  mother. 

Ned:  The  people  of  Siam  know  nothing  of  home-life  as  we 
do ;  they  have  no  meal-time,  but  eat  whenever  they  are  hungrj-. 
Each  person  washes  his  own  rice-bowl  and  turns  it  upside 
down  to  drj-.  They  use  a  great  deal  of  betel,  which  is  made  of 
creca-nut,  cera-leaf,  lime,  tobacco,  camphor,  and  turmeric. 
Men,  women,  and  little  children  chew  it.  and  it  is  given  to  little 
babies;  it  blackens  the  teeth  and  mouth, and  cracks  the  lips  so 
badly  that  they  are  swollen  and  bloody  :  black  teeth  are  con- 
sidered the  mark  of  beauty.  Some  of  the  younger  Siamese  who 
have  been  taught  by  the  missionaries  will  not  use  betel ;  their 
friends  deride  them,  saying,  "  Any  dog  can  have  white  teeth." 
The  bcteUchewers  are  more  disagreeable  than  our  tobacco- 
users,  for  they  are  constantly  ejecting  the  sahva,  which  is  red 
as  blood.  At  weddings  betel  is  the  principal  gift ;  it  is  an  insult 
not  to  offer  it  to  your  guest.  Old  folks  who  have  lost  their 
teeth  get  younger  jaws  lo  partly  masticate  the  precious  cud 
before  they  use  it. 

The  Siamese  are  laiy  ;  ask  a  man  what  he  does  for  a  living, 
and  he  will  tell  you  he  lives  with  his  wife,  father,  or  mother,  as 
the  case  may  be.  They  are  given  to  gambling  and  vice.  The 
nobles  live  in  brick  houses,  the  middle  class  in  wooden,  the 
lower  in  mud.  Every  house  must  have  three  rooms.  The 
kitchen  has  no  chimney,  and  the  smoke  gets  out  as  it  can.  Very 
little  furniture  is  the  rule,  and  housecleaning  is  unknown.  The 
families  who  become  Christians  are  taught  domestic  comfort, 
and  begin  to  know  what  a  home  is, 

Wiix:  The  priesthood  form  a  large  class;  they  are  con- 
sidered sacred,  and  live  in  monasteries  or  wals.  These  wais 
are  very  extensive,  containing  the  temples  and  the  priests' 
houses,  which  are  built  in  rows.  The  priests  go  out  during 
the  day.  followed  by  temple  boys  carrying  bags  in  which  food 
is  collected.  The  priests  eat,  sleep,  talk,  walk,  and  dress  by 
rule.  Their  ideas  of  sinfulness  are  different  from  ours  ;  it  is 
a  sin  for  them  to  till  the  earth,  to  let  rice  fall  while  eating,  to 
kindle  a  fire,  lo  cook  rice,  to  make  a  noise  with  the  lips  when 
chewing.  Their  heads  are  sacred,  so  they  cannot  wear  hats, 
but  an  umbrella  and  fan  hide  their  faces  from  the  wicked  mul- 
titude. Their  robes  are  yellow ;  when  a  priest  is  dying  this 
robe  is  torn  from  his  body,  lest  it  be  defiled  by  death.  They 
may  leave  the  wat  whenever  they  choose.     Sometimes  a  maa 
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who  wishes  lo  gel  rid  of  his  witc  becomes  a  priest,  thus  sur- 
renderin^,'  all  (amil/  \\e^.  After  a  while  he  leaves  ihc  wn(  and 
his  former  wife  haa  nu  claim  upon  him. 

FkakK  :  It  is  evidently  eaiy  for;i  Siamese  fellow  ta  get  rid 
ofa  wile,  but  it  is  a  great  deal  uf  Iruuhlc  for  him  to  gel  her.  He 
must  not  Aik  (or  the  bride— a  foriunaie  thing  if  he  is  bashful : 
his  fitcnds  obtain  the  paicnta'  consent,  then  he  must  piirdiAse 
her.  If  she  is  a  sUvc  he  mu«i  pay  her  master:  if  not.  her 
parentt  take  the  money.  Fie  must  also  give  them  (rays of  held 
anj  oiher  gifts.  Sometimes  a  short  ninrri'ige  ceremony  if  pct- 
Ibrmed.  but  often  they  are  contidcred  married  when  the  money 
is  paid.  A  man  may  sell  his  wife  or  leave  her  whenever  he 
c  hornet. 

Chari.i»:  I  find  that  whal  I  had  thought  a  modern  idea, 
namely,  thai  of  ereniation.  ha!i  alv.'ay«  tteen  ilie  custom  of  the 
Siamese;  those  who  die  of  chulen,  or  wbo  commit  suicide,  arc 
tnincd  before  crcmaiion  :  those  put  to  death  for  crime  arc 
thrown  to  the  dogs  and  vultures.  A  rope  is  tied  about  ibc 
waist  of  (he  dead  body  so  that  its  ghost  cannot  return,  money 
is  put  In  the  mouth,  and  betel  in  the  coffin.  Their  coHins  are 
nude  of  slats,  .The  lervicc  ta.sis  seven  days,  as  they  believe  ii 
lakes  the  soul  seven  days  to  get  to  hc^iven.  Kefore  the  coffin 
is  put  on  the  pyre  it  is  carried  round  it  three  limes,  in  order  lo 
confuse  the  ghost,  so  thai  it  may  not  return  that  way  ;  thru  \ 
cocoa-nut  is  broken  and  the  milk  poured  over  the  body,  the 
fife  is  lighted,  and  torches,  tapers,  and  firc-craclccrs  are 
ablaze.  Afler  cremation  the  bones  and  dust  are  put  in  an  urn 
and  kept  as  sacred  rclici.  Cremations  are  not  sad  affairs: 
ei-en  the  reUtlves  of  the  dead  go  about  joyfully,  joke,  and 
compare  the  mirth  of  the  present  event  with  Others  ;  puppet 
shows  usually  form  a  part  of  ibc ceremony. 

Walter  :  The  Siamese  arc  said  to  be  unusually  kind  toani* 
mals.  being  forbidden  to  killany  living crealure,  but  their  kind- 
ness isnot^o  great  as  many  suppose;  (hcywdl  wound  an  animal 
even  to  death  and  then  htugh  at  hi§  dying  agony.  They  gain 
credit  for  kmdness  because  they  send  animals  to  the  wats  to 
be  in  the  priests*  care,  but  it  would  be  far  more  humane  in  kill 
them,  for  they  are  sadly  neglected,  being  half*  starved.  Although 
Buddhism  makes  animals  "consecrated  beings,"  it  is  noi.  as 
)ou  plainly  sec,  as  humane  as  our  American  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  .Animals.  White  animals  ore  revered, 
esjKCially  the  dote,  monkc>'.  and  elephant,  because  Uuddha, in 
hit  transmigration  of  soul,  inhabited  white  animals.  The  white 
elephant,  or  yellowish  pink  it  is  really,  is  an  object  of  great 
homage:  the  king  kfrps  onc.and  if  he  isill  the  whole  kingiiom 
are  anxious;  if  lie  dies,  grner,il  mourning  follows.  At  limes 
he  is  kept  in  great  ])onip:  when  he  liaihi^s  oSicers  of  rank 
walk  beside  him  cairyint;  a  huge  gold  and  crimson  umbrella 
over  him  and  fanning  him  with  golden  fans. 

MoRTOS:  Their  religion  i.s  Ituifdhisni;  they  were  converted 
lo  this  faith  by  monks  from  Ceyluii  in  638  A.  \i..  and  here 
Buddhism  is  in  its  puiest  and  best  alutc.  We  see  its  incom- 
pleteness to  reach  human  needs,  for  vice,  heartlcssncss,  and 
poljgamy  are  all  practiced  ;  Ihcy  h.n*c  no  rc\xrencc  for  ihcir 
services,  but  laugh  and  chat  while  the  priests  arc  preaching. 
Theaters  and  gambling  often  accompany  the  services,  although 
they  acknowledge  ilicse  10  be  wrong.  They  iin:  idolaters,  and 
believe  their  idols  fell  from  he.iven.  Some  of  the^e  idols  are 
very  large  and  costly,  and  are  sacredly  guarded;  whoever 
profanes  one  is  severely  piinishwl.  a  code  of  rules  having  been 
iormed  to  nriele  out  justice;  thus,  whoever  melts  one  for  its  gold 
or  silver  must  be  put  into  a  furnace  and  ircalcd  as  he  tre.ited 
the  idol:  if  he  steals  the  golden  plaie  he  is  taken  10  the  public 
stpiare.  where  his  skin  is  stripped  from  hii  body. 

Although  followers  of   Uuddha,  they   know  little  of   him. 


Thcit  sacred  Ijooks  arc  iilmo-tt  unknown.  Edwin  Arnold  has 
written  a  beautiful  poein,  "  The  Light  of  Asia,"  which  we  ad- 
mire, but  it  is  not  the  Buddhism  of  to-day;  they  have  no  tight. 
ro  Saviour,  no  purity:  only  a  superstitious  prietihoor),  a  de- 
graded people,  and  darkened  minds. 

SEL8V  :  Uut  ihc  *•  Light  of  Ihe  World  "  has  come  to  .Sutii. 
The  first  effort  made  toward  its  conversion  was  in  iSi^  when 
Mrs.  Judson  translated  the  Catechism  and  had  it  primed;  this 
was  ihi:  first  Chnsiuin  boob  printed  in  Ihe  Si.inifse  tongue. 
Missionaries  have  gone  there  and  the  work  has  been  blessed, 
In  1870  the  king  issued  a  proclam-ition  giving  his  subjects 
liberty  10  choose  their  religion.  So  faithfully  has  the  mission 
work  )>een  done  that  an  ex-king  said:  "  Siam  has  not  been  dis- 
ciplined by  English  and  French  guns  as  China,  but  ihc  coun- 
ir)-  has  lieer  opcnc<l  up  by  missronaries."  Christian  schools 
are  growing  in  number,  medic.il  misiions  have  been  estab- 
lished, and  cbui-chcs  are  leading  many  to  the  (eel  of  Christ, 
asking.  "  What  must  I  do  10  be  savwd." 

pKKSinKNr;  What  a  blessing  it  is  to  live  in  a  Chrisii.-in 
country !  How  giatiiude  for  our  advantages  should  prompt  u* 
to  do  more  and  raofc  (or  ihc  evangel i<-il ion  of  the  world  ! 
"(io,  preach  the  Gospel."  is  the  command,  and  laborers  are 
ready  to  oliey  the  voice,  but  "  how  shall  ihey  preach  except 
they  be  sent,"  is  a  qiiesiinii  Paul  -isked  yctrs  ago  and  which 
wc  repeal  lo-d.iy.  Will  you  give  your  mite  to  help  •■  them  that 
pcuach  the  gospel  of  peace  ?*' 

(AH  repeal  in  concert.) 

"  Only  a  drop  in  the  bucket, 

Bui  every  drop  will  tell ; 
The  bucket  would  soon  he  empty 

Without  the  dro[»  in  the  well. 

"Only  a  poor  little  penny. 

It  WAS  all  I  had  la  give; 
But  as  pennies  make  ihe  dollars. 

It  will  help  the  cauic  to  live. 

"Gwl  loveih  the  cheerful  giver. 

Though  the  gift  be  poor  and  stnall. 
What  doth  he  think  of  his  children 

When  they  nerer  give  at  all  ?~ 
Calleclion. 


t'oniparlKoii   of  (.ilftH. 

h  is  probably  true  that  the  poor,  as  a  class,  deny  them- 
selves more  than  do  the  rich  that  lliey  may  give  in 
charity.  The  smallnessof  their  oHcrings  coniparctl  with 
those  of  mcti  who  have  abundance  should  not  blind  us 
la  the  fact  that  often  they  give  most  generously.  Wc 
have  seen  a  story  recently  of  a  Scotch  n-oman  whose 
pTactice  it  was  to  give  a  penny  a  day  for  isissions,  to 
uhuin  a  visitor  gave  a  sixpence  lo  procnre  some  naeai, 
on  learning  that  she  h»d  nut  lately  enjoyed  that  luxury. 

The  good  wotnaii  thought  to  herself,  *'  I  have  long  dune 
S'ery  well  on  ray  porridge,  so  I  will  ^xva  this  six|>encc 
also  to  fiod."  This  fact  came  to  the  knowledge  of  a 
missionary  secretary  who.  at  .1  missionary  brckkfast  not 
long  afl«r,  narrated  the  incident.  The  host  and  his 
gtiesis  were  ])rofotindly  impressed  by  it,  the  host  saying 
that  he  had  never  "  denied  himself  a  rhop  for  the  cause 
of  Cod." 

He  thereupon  instantly  subscribed  twenty-tive  hundred 
dollars  additional,  and  others  of  the  (utny  rollowcd  his 
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GYPS/ES. 


cx^mjjlc  till  the  suniiif  ck-vcn  thousand  duUarsu as  rut si-d 
bcfurc  they  separated.  It  was  a  remarkable  result  of 
the  tjift  of  thi;  sixpence,  of  which  the  good  woman  was 
duly  informed.  And  nolwithsiandii)g  thi»  fine  sum  of 
eleven  thousand  dollars  from  some  rich  nivn,  it  is  alto- 
gether probalile  that  the  old  l-idyV  {jifi,  measured  by  the 
1jalaiit:t'!«  of  the  Kanctuatj',  was  laiger  than  that  of  any 
one  of  them. — Mittivnary  Herald, 


nv  JEAK  I'Alft.. 

I.  flypBV  is  a  CDmi|Hi<>n  of  Kgyirtian.  It  was  for- 
merly believed  that  the  gyj>ftie«  were  emigrants  from 
the  tankM  of  the  Nile. 
Some  held  that  ihuj- 
had  followed  Moses 
in  the  famau!>  exit 
from  the  dominions 
of  the  Pharaohs:  but, 
not  being  Jews,  (hey 
had  net  been  siUuwcd 
withlhcin  to  enter  (he 
Promi-scdLand.  Thus 
they  had  become  cos- 
mopolitan marauders. 

3.  Romanists  circu- 
late the  stury  that  at 
the  time  of  Hcrod'a 
persecution,  when 
Joseph  and  Mary, 
with  the  child  Jesus, 
had  lU-d  to  Eyypl, 
certain  people  bad  rc- 
fviiicd  to  en  ter  ta  i  w 
thtm.  Kor  this  tlod 
h;id  punished  them 
with  exilement  fn>n> 
their  n.ntive  coiintrj-, 
consigning  them  and 
their  progeny  to  per- 
petual vagabondism. 

3.  It  is  now  genera  I  ly  conceded  that  the  original  home 
of  the  gyjrtieswas  India.  Their  language,  the  Romany, 
is  an  offspring  of  Sanskrit  .ind  identical  vrith  the  Hir>- 
duslance.  They  came  to  Kurope  by  way  of  Egypt,  the 
Moslem  invasion  facilitating  their  tranBit  from  Asia  to 
the  neighboring  cuniinL-nt. 

4.  The  God  of  their  Indian  ancestors,  Brahma,  is 
neither  known  nor  worshiped  by  the  gypsies.  In  fact, 
ihcy  are  without  any  religion  whatsoever.  Words 
signifying  God,  soul,  eternity,  etc.,  are  not  found  in  their 
language. 

J,  One  who  studied  the  history  and  characteristics  of 
the  gypsies  well  assures  us  thai  their  rode  of  morals  is 
contained  in  three  maxims,  very  familiar  among  them  : 
(1)  No  matter  as  to  strangers,  but  be  true  to  your  people. 
{>)  lilen  are  free,  but  wives  muM  be  faithful  to  their 


husbands.  (3)  With  uur  kiudrud  \\t  luuatdeil  honestly  ; 
as  to  strangers,  debts  should  not  give  us  any  concern. 
(Generally  they  are  lazy,  diny,  thievish,  treatherou*, 
revengeful,  fond  of  strong  drink  and  tobacco.  The  cm- 
budlment  of  wandering  rogues. 

6.  The  gypsy  women,  bodily  chaste,  are  said  to  excel 
the  men  tn  roguery.  They  are  wily  soothsayer*,  kid- 
napers selling,  administering  poisons,  acting  as  go- 
betweens.  Men  and  women.  In  colonies  of  fifiy  or  more, 
governed  by  dukes  and  knights,  wander  from  countrj- 
to  counirj'  on  byways,  fmding  temporary  domicile  in 
forests  and  deserts,  from  whence,  in  small  squads,  they 
frequent  the  cities  for  purjioses  of  theft,  etc.,  etc.  Of 
tawny  skin,  high  cheek-boneR,  black  eyes,  shining  Mack 
hair,  thin  lip'*,  daarzling  white  teeth,  their  limbs  extel  m 

elegant  proponion 
and  agility.  Of  brill- 
iant intellect,  ihetr 
rare  gifts  serk  em- 
ployment in  knavery. 
Not  les«  than  four 
million  gypjics  infest 
the  fo  re  St  s  and 
mountain  defiles  of 
Europe  and  Ameri- 
ca.—  Tfxas  Chrittian 
Aih-ora/r. 


The  naiioia  arc  coniingi 
O  Haviaur.  to  ihee, 

Tho  lin-blirdcii  cym         1 
Thy  ^liriy  itijJI  3CC.       ' 

The  tight  uf  ihe  world 
I«  iiur  Luiit,  our  guid«; 

Titi  \rc  TCMch  th«  bright 
Iicuvcn, 
>Viih  ihw  lo  nbUle. 


I 


A  GVI-SV  OF  sr-AIK. 


Desti'oyini;  Idols, 

Ilie  Rev.  A.  Har- 
gcrt  of  the  Santhal 
Mission,  India,  tells 
the  following:  "  A  Hindu  came  licre  a  few  days  ago  for 
medical  trcaimeut.  He  .said  thai  In  days  gone  by  he 
owned  and  worshi|»ed  seven  idol3>.  His  eldest  son  got 
ill  five  years  ngo,  and,  .ilthough  he  went  on  his  knees  to 
hit*  gods  and  hegged  ever  so  hard,  they  wou!d  not  move 
a  finger  to  alleviate  the  child's  suffering  or  comfort  his 
soul.  The  child  died,  and  he  was  mightily  perplexed, 
and  tried  his  best  lo  keep  on  good  terms  with  these 
wretched  godv  Three  year*  ago  his  second  child  got 
ill  and  died;  daily  he  offered  sacrifice  and  bowed  very 
often  to  appease  the  wrath  of  these  miserable  idol«,  but 
all  in  vain.  Then  the  enraged  father  caught  hold  of 
the  idols  and  utterly  destroyed  them,  and  threw  them 
in  the  ditch  ;  there  they  lie  now.  a.*  they  have  lain  for 
three  years,  covered  with  rubbish  and  despised  even 
the  village  dogs." 


.XrOXTfff.  y  MISSIONASY  CONCERT, 
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intblg  IJlissionarij  Conrcrt. 


Next  month  our  sutijrri  will  he  South 
AfTMtrira,  nnd  in  U«ccrnbcTwe  wilt  rc]>ort 
corifeming  the  L'fmed  States 

For  th<  year  1891  we  shall  mftkesonie 
chinf^ca.  intending  ihal  during  the  yenr 
the  lalcit  information  fi'oni  our  mU«ion<i 
sh.ill  be  prcsenled  lo  our  i-c^xlcrs.  Two 
months  will  be  devoted  to  our  rnisstons 
in  Ihe  l"nii«l  States.  The  subjects  tor 
th«  Monthly  Concerts  for  1891.  which  we 
hope  wilt  bv  studied  in  nil  our  Sunday- 
scnooU  and  churches,  notes  on  which  will 
appear  in  this  iiiajfaxine  and  IJIIle  Mit- 
ticiMrjt,  will  be  as  follon-s: 

fe*^t'l,        •       ■       .    Tm  WiMtti. 
Tbir}-,  ...        Ckika. 

luE«.  •       .       .       -        Amc*. 

Julf.      ...       -    U>tini>  STAin- 

I  IrtLl-  AM.    l)Ul.ril»r». 

»\p  Mi'immuiii.. 


^:^.  -  • 

JUE«.  • 
«1,.         - 

Strum  titi. 
Ocular.     . 


Meandiuarlai 

Scandinavia    foniprisc*    Sweden,  Nor- 

ly,  and  Denmark. 

'Sn«<len  has  an  nrra  of  170.97^  squ.ire 
oitJts.  and  a  populaiioii.  Dcccmljcr  31, 
\%t%.  of  4.748.3>7-  The  Si.^te  religion  is 
the  Lulheran,  and  most  of  (he  people  be- 
long to  that  faith.  The  reigning  king  \% 
Oscar  I  [..who  was  horn  January^  31, 1839. 
and  succeeded  to  the  throne  .Scjxenilter 
\.%.  1872.  He  marricil,  June  6,  iSj?.  So- 
phia. iJi>u;;iHer  of  the  Duke  of  Nassau. 
She  was  bom  July  9.  1836. 

Norway  has  an  area  of  11^,303  square 
miles,  and  a  population  in  1M7;  ol 
1.806,900.  The  Luiheran  is  the  national 
Chun.1).  The  reigning  king  Is  Oscar  I(., 
who  alio  rei^/iK  uver  Swedt-n. 

Denmark  has  an  area  of  u-'M  square 
mites,  and  a  populaiiun.  Jnnuiry  i.  1886. 
of  3.10S.000.  The  c»uibli>hed  religion  is 
Lutheran.  The  king  is  Chritiian  1\., 
who  was  born  April  i.  1818.  and  suc- 
Ccctlcil  to  the  throne  November  \%,  itdy 
He  married. May  sft.  iN^j.  Louiw.daugh- 
ler  of  the  Lancigravc  of  Hcssc-Cas«l. 
She  was  bom  Sepicinlwr  7,  tSt?. 

Mission  vvork  in  Scandiniii'in  by  the 
Mcihodist  Episcop.tl  Churtti  wxf,  com- 
mrnced  in  1S5J.  hut  now  there  are  no 
foreign  mi^sionarie;!  sent  there  by  the  Mis- 
Sioiury  Society. 

The  staiixtics  of  (he  Meihndisi  episco- 
pal Church  ill  Scaridmavi.-!  are  as  follows; 

Swf'iiTH,  70  n.itive  ordained  and  id  na- 
tive unordAiiicd  jireachers.  12.9;]  mem- 
bers j-oji  pr(ib,itioner*,  15,547  SuniUy- 
•chool  scholars.  .\'i>rWi\r.  19  n:ttive  01- 
dAined.ind  11  native  unordained  preachers. 
^.159  members,  601  probationers.  5.03*) 
Snnd-iv-icltaol  schobrs.  jycfiark.  1  v 
native  ordimed  and  S  nnlivp  unoriJaincd 
preachere.  1.534  mcinbcr*.  248  probalion- 
<fS,  3,705  Sunday-school  aeiiolan. 


hV    HEV.    V.   F..   L.«Hl.v«)li. 

On  the  corner  o(  Badsiu  .ind  Gr^tyju- 
tRre  Streets,  not  far  from  Ihc  Haym.trket, 
in  ihe  north  part  of  Stockholm.  Standi  a 
lililc  chapel.  Its  style  is  not'ihc  common 
church  style  of  Sweden.  Ui«  simple  nnd 
l)lain.  without  spire  or  bell,  wiihout  uma- 
aienu  and  embellisbmenis.  Nutwitb- 
siandin^;.  it  is  a  very  lavel)  little  cha]MrI, 
And  at  service  lime  you  wouid  tind  peo- 
ple from  all  the  strccis  in  iJocks  bastcn- 
iny  lo  It  and  enirrinj;  ihtougb  ihe  doors, 
as  if  e\*er)'  one  w«re  afraid  of  coming  lou 
late.  Very  toon  you  woulil  hear  the 
cheer)-  roices  of  about  two  thousand 
pcO{)le,  accAin])aiiied  liy  a  Kltlc  organ, 
.singing  the  Lonl's  praise.  The  whole 
service  is  not  in  the  ccrcmoniitl  manner  of 
ihe  Stale  Church,  but  in  your  own  famil- 
iar manner.  And  if  you  should  a*k.  Whal 
little  chapel  is  this?  we  would  answer. 
This  is  the  Bethlehem  Chape!,  the  first 
Methodist  chapel  that  ever  w.(»  buili  in 
Sweden.  Samuel  Owen,  a  warm-hearlnl 
Methodist  from  Eiij;larid,  having  errcteil 
a  faciOT^-  in  Stockholm  and  bcoughl 
laborers  from  Krgbnd,  peiitioncd  llic 
king  and  was  allowed  lu  pn»-ide  an  £u- 
glish  pastor  for  hli  people  in  .Stockholm. 
Of  course  be  askeilfnr  aVfeihodist  p.nstor. 
The  firsl  Methodist  pastor  sent  to  Sioek- 
holm  W.1S  a  Mr.  Stephens.  And  when  he 
had  labored  for  a  year  or  1*0  he  was 
called  b.ick  to  England,  and  Rev.  Geurgc 
Scott  was  »cnl  in  his  place. 

I'astorSeoii  was  a  well-educated  grnlle- 
nian,  a  wariii-hrarlcd  Christian,  and  an 
able  preacher,  tie  learned  the  Su-edlsh 
language  and  began  t»  preach  to  (he 
Swedish  people  In  their  natice  tongue' 
He  buih  ihc  Ht-ihlchcni  Chapel,  and 
preached  with  power  tor  the  multitudes 
who  thronged  around  him.  lie  not  only 
had  a  constant  revival,  but  lie  put  him«:lf 
In  conneciion  with  ibe  religious  people 
throughout  the  whole  laml,  ami  w>u  soon 
a  kind  of  spiritual  rector  for  them 
altogcllier.  Mis  course  produced  enemies, 
and  a  mob  of  tramps,  as  11  was  In  England 
in  the  time  of  Wesky.  and  in  Jerusalem 
in  the  early  morning  of  the  iirst  Good 
Friday.  It  w.is  the  Palm  Sunday,  the 
20lh  of  March.  1843.  At  the  evenins 
sei^ice  ihc  ]>eopIc  had  filled  the  Hetlile- 
hem  Ch.ipel  as  usual.  The  hymns  had 
been  sung,  the  ptraycr  offered,  and  ,Scotl 
had  just  comiTienred  hi*  sermon,  when  the 
stones  c/irnc  cr.ishing  through  the  win- 
dows, and  the  hoarse  \-oices  from  drunk- 
ards in  the  mob  cried  for  "  The  priest. 
Ihc  priest."  In  the  tumult  and  ctmfuslon 
that  arose  Sc<itt  escaped,  through  a  little 
door  close  lu  his  pulpii.  to  his  nmniK.  The 
ni.igistraie  look  the  case  in  hi»  hands. 
the  chaiiel  wai  closed,  and  Scoit  was  re- 


quested to  leave  the  land.  Then  he  bad 
labored  01  Swe<Icn  for  about  twelve  year*. 
For  ten  years  the  Bethlehem  Chapel  was 
closed. 

Itut  Ihe  mantle  of  Scott  was  taken  up 
by  C.  O.  Kosenius.  a  convert  and  helper 
of  Scott,  and  In  1856  the  Evangelical 
KatbcrUnd  Association  was  organized  and 
the  movement  went  iin  in  a  Mrihi>i!':stic 
spirit  under  the  I.utheran  f^ag.  Scott 
died  in  Glasgow,  in  1S74.  moumol  by 
thousands  of  friends. 

After  the  liroihcrs  HcdstrOm  and  others 
had  commenced  to  preach  to  the  Swede 
immigrants  in  the  United  States,  mattjr 
converts  returned  to  sec  their  rclalii-cs  and 
frien<ls  in  the  old  land,  and  to  tell  them 
about  their  experiences  ihnjugh  faith  in 
Jesus.  Ilundred-i  of  letters  crossed  the 
ocean  with  the  same  messa^^.  Rev.  Al> 
ben  Ericson  was  for  a  time  (nvaching  in 
Stockholm  when  visiting  his  native  land. 
John  Kihlstrfim.  a  very  gitied  man  and 
earnest  Christian,  afterward  a  Mclhodisl 
preacher,  was  preachmg  with  unusual 
success  in  Stockholm  without  knowing 
that  hii  religious  conceptions  were  per- 
fectly .Meihudisiical.  Hundreds  ol  peo> 
pie  were  lunging  ,xnd  praying  that  God 
would  send  Mcihodlsi  preachers  lo  Swe- 
den, And  so  Ihe  way  was  prepared. 
Among  those  who  had  been  convened  at 
the  Bethel  ship  was  a  young  man,  John 
P.  Larsson.  Me  went  .ilso  home  to  teH 
his  iwlailves  and  friends  about  Jesus.  As 
he  w^sa  gifted  speakcrand  earnest  Chris' 
tuin  he  commenced  lo  preach.  And 
many  were  through  liini  brought  to  Jesuf 
He  was  soon  i.ikcn  care  of  by  the  Mission- 
ary Society  and  was  the  first  missionary 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

In  IJenmark  the  Mission  had  com- 
menccil  long  before,  and  in  Norway  the 
.MisMon  had  a  good  outlook.  Rev.  C. 
Willerup,  a  prominent  Danish  Methodist 
pastor,  WMS  su|>eiiiitcndcnl  tor  all  Scaudi* 
navia.  He  sent  Itrolher  Cederholm  10 
Gotland,  t  have  heard  jieoplc  tell  that  this 
good  brother  one  day  was  standing  at  a 
spot  in  Wisliy  and  prayed,  "0  I.<inrr>od, 
give  us  this  lot  and  a  good  church  upon  it." 
Ami  just  on  that  spot  we  now  have  one 
iif  our  finest  churches.  In  1867  Rev.  V. 
Witling,  editor  of  SamUhutri.  in  Chicago, 
also  went  home  to  see  bis  friciid-i.  Ap- 
pointed by  liishop  Kiiigslcy.  be  also  sty  ed 
in  .Sivcdtn.  He  was  appointed  for  Got- 
tenlierg  instead  of  liroi her  Larsson.  who 
was  nppoinlrd  for  Wbby  and  had  also  to 
visit  Slockhidm  once  a  month.  The  Iirst 
Methodist  Episcopal  congrcg.iiionin  Swe- 
den was  organiicd  in  Stockholm  in  Janu- 
ary. t86S.  Soon  after  a  congregation  was 
organised  in  Coitcnberg.  then  In  Wlsby, 
KarUkrona.  Kalmar.  \Vaid.i.  and  Slope. 
In  the  spring  of  i368  Bishop  Kingsley 
separated  Sweden  from  Denmark  and 
Norway,  and  appointed  Brother  Wining 


as  superiniendent  for  Swe<Ien. 
Christian  Advoiart. 


'tutraj 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


Hotts  aub  Comments. 

The  fiscal  year  of  ihe  Missionary  So- 
ciety closes  with  October.  How  much 
have  you  given  for  Missions  this  year  ? 

The  General  Missionary  Committee 
will  meet  in  Boston  on  Wednesday, 
November  la,  1890,  by  order  of  C.  C. 
McCabe.  J.  0.  Peck,  A.  B.  Leonard.  S. 
Hunt,  and  Earl  Cranston. 


In  our  next  number  will  appear  an  arti- 
cle by  Secretary  Leonard  on  "  One  Mis- 
sionary Society  "  giving  information  as  lo 
the  organization  and  work  of  the  Mission- 
ary Society  of  the  Meihodiet  Episcopal 
Church. 


It  is  reported  that  in  France  two  learned 
men,  one  a  professor  of  the  Sorbonneand 
the  other  the  vice-president  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine,  have  announced  their 
conversion  to  Buddhism.  It  is  possible 
that  Oriental  heathenism  is  better  than 
atheism. 


Melhodist  union  in  China  is  proposed. 
We  hope  it  will  succeed.  With  Meth- 
odist union  in  foreign  lands  the  wave  of 
Christian  influence  and  power  may  reach 
this  land  and  give  us  Methodist  union  at 
home.  Methodism  united,  enthusiastic, 
heroic  !     For  this  we  pray. 


On  September  6  Rev.  Dr.  G.  F.  Pente- 
cost sailed  from  New  York  on  his  way  lo 
India  to  engage  in  evangelistic  work.  He 
is  to  be  aided  by  a  number  of  helpers 
from  the  United  Slates  and  Great  Britain, 
and  the  party  go  at  their  own  expense. 
It  is  a  hopeful  movement. 


The  Rev.  Samuel  L.  Gracey.  D.D..  of 
the  New  England  Conference,  appointed 
U.  S.  Consul  at  Foochow.  China,  sailed 
from  Vancouver  about  the  end  of  July. 
He  wil!  he  warmly  welcomed  by  our  mis- 
sionaries at  Foochow ;  and  they  can  be 
assured  that  their  new  consul  and  his  ex- 
cellent wife  will  be  in  heartiest  sympathy 
with  them  and  their  work, 


Dr.  James  L.  Phillips  left  the  United 
States  on  August  t;  to  return  to  India  to 
become  the  Sunday-School  Secretary  for 
India.  He  has  been  a  successful  mission- 
ary and  will  be  very  efficient  in  his  new 
appointment.  We  are  indebted  to  him 
for  many  a  missionary  letter,  and  hope  to 
often  hear  from  him.  His  home  will  be 
at  Midnapore. 

The  second  term  for  1890  of  the  India 
Theological  Seminary,  at  Bareilly.  opened 
July  9  with  a  large  attendance.  A  nov- 
elty of  the  school  is  that  forty-five  women. 


the  wives  of  students,  are  also  pursuing  a 
course  of  study  to  fit  them  to  help  their 
husbands  in  evangelizing  India.  On  an- 
other page  will  be  found  some  particulars 
respecting  the  seminary  which  is  doing 
such  excellent  work  for  India.  It  could 
do  much  more  if  it  had  more  money  to 
support  its  students. 


Our  missionary  societies  arc  not  always 
sufficiently  careful  to  send  out  only  strong, 
able-bodied  persons  as  foreign  mission- 
aries. This  is  not  only  important,  but 
another  requisite  is  noted  by  the  Medical 
Association  of  China,  which  at  its  meet- 
ing last  May  adopted  the  following : 
'•  Resoh'i-tf,  that  we  recommend  the  va- 
rious Missionary  Boards  to  require  sue- 
lessfu! rei'accination  for  mission  work  in 
China."  This  is  needful  because  of  the 
constant  prevalenceof  small-pox  in  China, 
and  several  missionaries  have  died  from 
the  disease. 


Evangelical  Christendom,  of  London. 

in  its  issue  for  August,  says : 

"The  Rev.  W.  Burt,  the  present  Super- 
intendent of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Italy,  is  a  warm  friend  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  and  we  are  glad  to 
learn  from  the  British  secretary  that  he 
took  a  cordial  and  active  part  in  the  com- 
mittee at  Florence  when  the  decision  was 
taken  regarding  the  Conference  to  be 
held  there.  It  is  gratifying  to  us  to  hear 
from  our  correspondents  who  are  not 
members  of  that  Church  that  the  Melh- 
odist Episcopal  Mission  in  Italy  was  never 
more  prosperous  and  more  hopeful  than 
at  the  present  time." 


We  have  heard  some  criticisms  on  our 
advocacy  of  "Separate  Collections  ".for 
our  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missions,  as 
though  we  were  advocating  a  division  of 
our  Missionary  Society.  Surely  our  arti- 
cle on  this  subject  was  not  carefully  read 
if  such  a  conclusion  was  drawn  from  it. 
It  is  true  that  the  work  at  home  and 
abroad  is  one.  and  a  Christian  will  ac- 
knowledge this,  but  the  giver  of  mission- 
ary money  has  as  much  right  to  his  opin- 
ion as  to  the  relative  needs  of  the  work  at 
home  and  abroad  as  a  missionary  Secre- 
tarj-,  or  a  missionary  committee,  and  we 
are  glad  to  know  that  the  desire  to  have 
'■  separate  collections  "  is  growing  in  the 
Church, 


The  mission  of  the  Anglican  Church 
to  the  Nestorians  of  Persia  is  called  the 
Assyrian  Mission.  Its  work  is  not  to  con- 
vert but  to  educate  the  native  clergy  by 
means  of  schools  and  seminaries.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress, speaks  of  the  Nestorians  as  being 


"beset  by  two  bands  of  missionaries,  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  American  Pres- 
byterians, both  of  which  bodies  are  anxious 
to  sweep  away  all  the  ancient  landmarksr 
and  lo  absorb  them  into  their  own  com- 
munion." Those  who  know  the  facts  in 
the  case  will  not  fail  to  sec  cause  for  hu- 
miliation in  the  action  of  the  Anglican 
Church  in  the  commencement  and  pros- 
ecution of  the  Mission. 


The  term  of  Dr.  W.  T,  Smith,  as  Pre- 
siding Elder  of  the  Council  BlulTs  District, 
of  the  Des  Moines  Conference,  expires 
this  month.  We  are  glad  of  it.  Probably 
there  is  no  presiding  elder  more  success- 
ful in  working  up  the  missionary  interest. 
He  has  seen  the  district  each  year  increas- 
ing in  liberality,  until  now  it  has  passed 
beyond  the  t'wo  million  line,  and  this 
largely  through  his  persistent  and  wise- 
efforts.  We  expect  now  that  Dr.  Smith> 
will  be  appointed  to  another  district,  and 
an  equal  or  a  better  record  made.  If  each: 
presiding  elder  in  the  entire  Church  should 
feel  the  same  interest  in  this  great  wort 
of  missions,  it  would  give  us  over  two- 
millions  of  dollars,  and  our  work  at  home 
and  abroad  would  grandly  advance. 


These  are  wise  words  of  Dr.  MacLaren, 
of  Manchester,  England:  "The  mission- 
ary spirit  is  nothing  more  than  the  Chris- 
tian spirit  turned  into  a  definite  direction. 
And  therefore  to  attempt  to  excite  the 
missionary  spirit  without  the  deepening 
of  the  Christian  disposition  is  all  lost 
labor.  I  have  the  profoundest  distrust  of 
all  attempts  to  work  up  Christian  emotion 
or  Christian  conduct  in  any  single  direc- 
tion, apart  from  the  deepening  and  in- 
crease of  that  which  is  the  foundation  of 
all — a  deeper  and  closer  communion  with 
Jesus  Christ.  By  the  might  of  living  sym- 
pathy with  him,  and  the  derivation  of  his 
own  Spirit  within  us,  we  shall  have  no  spas- 
modic, or  galvanized,  or  partial  missionary 
Spirit ;  but  we  shall  see  the  world  with 
Christ's  eyes,  looking  beyond  all  the  sur- 
face accident  down  to  the  deep,  central 
realities  of  the  case." 


Rev,  James  Mudge,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  International  Missionary  Union,  in  a 
paper  on  "  The  Evolution  of  a  Missionary 
Society,"  said,  "  The  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  only 
one  of  the  names  of  the  Church,  and  every 
member  of  the  latter,  from  the  senior 
bishop  to  the  youngest  probationer,  is  also 
a  member  of  the  former,  having  some  part 
to  fill  in  its  maintenance.  The  General 
Conference,  the  highest  authority,  the  one 
body  which  speaks  for  the  entire  Church 
the  world  around,  elects  its  secretaries- 
and  treasurers  and  presidents, appoints  its- 
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Hgm  ami  utncral  CornmiliM.  revises 
■W  <ron5iiluli«ii  .ind  sovereign  I  y,  rcg\iUtcs 
all  lit  alTairs.  The  bishops  ^ippoinl  all 
ibeinistionarlet.  TheCjencralCommitlee. 
mfeiing  annuully,  selects  ihc  mission  fields 
nd  allois  the  money.  ani]  the  Koarfl  of 
landgers,  mcciing  monlbly,  looks  aficr 
the  d«t.i>ls.  while  ihe  secretaiiei  coiiihict 
the  torresponJenM,  xnd  set  in  motion  all 
9ssiblc  agencies  far  filling  ihc  ircasur}-.*" 

Or.  A.  T,  Merson  says:  "Wc  recorrl 
pursoVmn  belief,  after  much  obscn'aiiaii, 
i.noiu'iihiit;iridingnianypfeeii>ir«ChTis- 
iiin  truths  held  by  ttic  ?;ipn!  Church,  it 
and  fosters  [doiairous  worship  of 
Virgin,  and  even  of  the  sacntmental 
wxfcr;  and  where idolarry  prevails,  uniler 
whaitver  guise,  the  Spirit  of  GoJ  kis 
never  ycl  been  present  lo  convert  .ind 
Kineiify.*  Here  Is  a  reason  for sendirt^ 
missionaries  to  Roman  Catholic  countries. 
Sorely,  itlolniors  as  utII  as  heathen  shoultl 
hftve  missionaries.  It  is  sotnctimcs  asked, 
If  this  is  the  ien<leiicy  of  Roman  Caihol- 
kism,  why  not  have  missionaries  at  work 
among  them  in  this  country?  We  have, 
just  in  the  same  way  Ihat  we  have  in  other 
countries,  byihe  establishment  of  chitrche* 
and  the  sustaining  of  regular  worship. 
Evciy  Proicslant  church  and  c\cry  Proi- 
ntani  minister  in  this  land  are  missionary 
agencies  for  the  benefit  of  Roman  Cath- 
olics, as  well  as  for  Jews,  infidels,  and  the 
heatheiiizing  Tendencies  of  inherilcct  de- 
praved tenilencie*. 

An  "Old  Missionary  "m  an  aniele  In 
ihc  Iniiian  Witness  on  "  The  Demand  of 
the  Hour"  contends  that  while  money  is 
greatly  needed  in  order  la  push  forw.iril 
(nitsJonary  worlt  In  India  the  greatest 
need  is  more  men  ol  the  right  liind.  He 
\Vfi.  "Our  missions  are  iindr-rnwnned. 
0)d  missionaries  are  overworltcd  and  sumc 
of  ihem  arc  in  great  menial  distress  over 
llie  fewness  and  feebleness  of  the  recruits. 
A  person  who  may  do  capitally  at  htinie 
msy  be  entirely  unsuitable  for  In<Iia.  and 
ii  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  a 
person  who  cannot  succeed  at  home  can- 
not be  expected  lo  succeed  here.  India  ts 
no  place  for  the  feeble.  No  undcr-si/ed. 
narrow-  chested,  sallow  -faced,  lorpid- 
livered  pcrw>n  should  come.  No  one 
should  f^o  as  a  migsicin,ir>'  who  has  a 
fccMc  purpose.  There  is  no  place  in  the 
Indian  Mivt.ion  field  for  ;iil  venturers. 
Those  who  try  mission,  work  as  a  mere 
experiment  are  uttnly  unlit  for  it.  The 
linguistically  incapable  should  not  come. 
The  man  who  cannot  or  will  not  acttuire 

'  language  necessary  to  efficiency  is  not 
led  In  India.  No  one  without  tact 
'■hould  come.  Wise,  patient,  at^iptable. 
eruMTc  men  arc  ncwied." 


Our  N«w  B«nKer  and  C«t> 

Burdened  by  ihe  tremendous  ne«ls  of 
all  our  mission  Reltls,  checre<|  hy  the 
steady  and  cordial  support  oJ  presiding 
ciders,  pastors.  Sabbath-school  su|K-rin- 
tcndenis.  and  Ihe  entire  body  of  the  laity, 
anticipaling  the  action  of  the  next  Oen- 
cml  Commiliee.  trusting  In  Ood.  who 
"always  cau*eth  us  to  tnumph  in  every- 
place,"  wc  fling  to  the  breeze  a  new  ban- 
ner, bearing  the  inscription : 

"OXe   MlLLluN    ASU    A   (jfARTER    FOR 

Missions  bv  Collecjions  Oni\." 

We  arc  teaming  how  lo  advance  stead- 
ily and  solidly.  When  we  crossed  the 
Million-line  Dr.  R.  .S.  Storr^  President 
of  the  American  Roanl,  sent  us  the  mes- 
sage; "Let  there  be  no  backward  step 
from  the  front  Unc  of  this  great  .achieve- 
ment. "  It  was  a  mcss.ige  to  the  Meih- 
odist  Episcopal  Church  from  the  great 
broiherhood  of  Proiesiant  Christians  who 
rejoice  in  our  success,  and  who  expeei  us 
to  hold  our  advanced  position.  We  will 
not  disappoint  them. 

In  1SS4 — the  year  rlic  cry,  "A  Million 
fur  .Missions,"  was  raised — the  entire  in< 
come  of  the  Mission.iry  Society  w-as 
toji.i^S-  I"  1887  Bishop  Foss  said: 
"  The  cry.  'A  Million  for  MIsstonc,'  has 
been  changed  from  a  wail  of  want  lo  ,1 
shout  of  victor)-."  If  by  1891  we  reach 
$1,350,000,  wc  shall  have  made  an  in- 
crease in  Ihc  annual  income  of  dsiS.875. 
or  gi..tSO  per  day.  not  for  one  year  only, 
but  doubtless  for  all  the  (uiutv  ;  for  when 
the  Church  reaches  the  Twelve  hundred 
and  fifty  ihuuiiand  dollar  tine  she  will 
never  again  recede  from  it. 

We  therefore  invoke  Ihe  aid  of  all  the 
friends  of  the  Missionary  -Society  lo  help 
us  succeed  in  this  great  effort.  Wc  es- 
pecially appeal  [o  the  vast  multitude  of 
.Mcihodist  people  who  have  never  formed 
the  habit  of  giNnng  lu  missions  lo  begin 
now.  Let  the  increiise  for  "which  we  asl: 
come  mainly  from  you.  Be  honest  with 
Ood.  and  bring  in  the  tithes.  Be  liberal 
to  his  cause.  Supplcincnl  the  lilhcs'wtth 
"  free-will  offerings"  until  there  shall  be 
placed  at  the  ili^pos.il  of  the  Missiftnar\' 
Committee  the  mc.ins  lo  greatly  enlarge 
our  work  at  honne  and  .ihrond. 

,Ne\-er  w.a3  our  spiritual  soecess  so 
great  as  now.  "  The  best  of  all  Is,  Got, 
is  with  lis."  With  confidence  inspired 
by  your  responses  in  the  pasi,  wc  there- 
fore rcqurct  every  pastor  lo  aid  in  bring- 
ing the  district  to  which  he  belongs  clear 
up  lo  the  apginrtionmenl  found  in  the 
Chart  for  1890.  and  then  by  a  .flight  ad- 
vance m  each  district  for  1891  we  will 
find  ourselves  on  ihe  Twelve  hundred 
anil  fifty  thousand  dollar  line,  and  our 
work  cvcry-where  greatly  strcnglhened 
and  rc-cn(orccd. 


Wiih  cot)iidi-ni.-c  born  of  our  experience 
in  the  past,  we  awaii  your  rcspMisc  to  this 
appeal. 

C.  C  McCabk. 

J.  O.  Pecc, 

A.  D.  I.FnN'ARI>, 
Corresponding   Secretaries  Missionary 
Society  Methodist  KpiKopal  Church. 


Prupourd  .Hrllindlnl  Inloa  In  rliln«* 

IJunng  the  session  of  the  General  Mis- 
sionary Conference  lately  held  in  China, 
a  cuminitiee  consisting  of  a  memt>er  from 
each  Methodist  Mission  in  China  nict  to 
consider  ihe  subject  of  Methodist  Union 
in  China,  looking  to  one  common  form  of 
the  rules  of  church  membership,  one 
common  course  of  study  for  native 
preachcrsw  one  common  Methodist  Hymrr 
Hook,  one  united  .Meihortisi  prrimlical. 
one  common  name  for  the  Methodist 
Church  in  China.  Tl^e  ch.iirman  was 
Dr.  Voudg  J.  Allen,  o(  Shanghai,  the 
secretary  Dr.  David  Hiit.  of  Hankow. 

The  committee  .iiiopted  the  following 
OS  a  proposed 

CoSSTITUTIilS   -»r   IltK  ClflMA  MeTH- 

onisr  CHfRCH. 

I.  The  object  of  this  Union  shall  be 
the  bringing  into  closer  fellowship,  both 
of  spirit  and  of  sen-ice.  all  brarwhes  of  the 
Methodist  Church. 

II.  The  name  of  this  L'nion  shall  be 
The  Chinese  Methotlisi  Uninn. 

III.  All  missionjiries  recognised  by 
and  connecte<l  with  any  branch  of  the 
Mcthudivt  Churches  of  Great  Britain  and 
ihc  United  Stales  of  America,  and  labor- 
ing in  the  Chinese  Empire,  shall  be  men»- 
bers  of  this  Union  on  application  for 
membership  to  ihc  secretary'. 

IV.  An  Executive  Hoard  shall  be  ap- 
pointed consisting  of  one  president,  one 
vice-president,  one  secretary,  who  shall 
act  as  treasurer,  and  a  committee  of  six 
missionaries,  all  resident  in  China,  to 
carry  out  the  object  of  this  Union. 

V.  The  Executive  Bo.ird  shall  be  em- 
powered 10  communicate  with  all  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Meihmlist  Church 
throughout  the  Chinese  Eirpirc  on  all 
questions  In  which  the  united  action  of 
such  missionaries  is  deemed,  by  a  three 
founh's  vote  of  the  Esecuilire  Boanl.  i» 
be  practicable  and  desirable  with  a  \tew 
lo  ihc  carrjing  out  of  the  object  o(  the 
Union. 

VI.  The  Executive  Board  shall  be 
further  empowered  to  nominate  8ui>-com- 
mitiecs.  to  whom  shall  be  intrusted  the 
carrying  inloeiccution  such  measures  as 
ih«  Executive  Board  shall,  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,  consider  10  be  in  furihcrance 
of  the  object  of  the  Union. 

VII.  The  fiadings  of  all  sut»-coDimit- 
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MISSIONARY  READING  CIRCLES. 


tees  shall  be  laid  betore  the  Executive 
Board,  and  if  passed  hy  three  fourths  of 
fluch  Board  shall  be  forthwith  communi- 
cated lo  all  members  of  the  Union,  as  the 
decision  of  the  Union. 


Let     an     bare     tnluloDar)-     H«>>»dliU[ 
Clrrlen. 

BV    REV.    T.    J,    SCOTT,    D.n. 

Why  do  not  missionary  societies  take 
up  the  "  Reading  Circle"  idea  more  fully  ? 
There  is  a  grand  thing  in  it.  Look  at 
Chautauqua.  Tens  of  thousands  of  per- 
sons are  getting  real  culture  from  an  easy 
systematic  course  of  rrading.  The  "  Na- 
tional Home  Reading  Circle,"  recently 
organized  in  England,  is  based  on  the 
same  fertile  idea.  This  is  an  afje  of  read- 
ing circles  and  clubs. 

Let  the  idea  be  applied  more  definitely 
to  missions.  Foreign  missions  are  not 
supported  better  simply  because  the 
Church  does  not  know  about  the  work  in 
order  to  feel  about  it.  Set  the  Church  to 
reading  on  missions,  history,  biography, 
peoples,  religions,  stale  and  need  of  the 
work,  duty,  etc.  All  this  can  be  done  best 
by  method.  Form  circles  in  the  churches, 
organize  something,  give  certificates  or 
seals.  With  the  reading  wiil  come  light, 
and  interest,  and  giving. 

The  thought  is  perfectly  practical,  and 
should  be  taken  up  at  once.  A  few  hints 
are  here  given : 

1.  Acourseof  two  years' reading  would 
perhaps  be  enough  for  the  present. 
There  should  not  be  so  many  books  as  to 
make  it  burdensome.  As  each  denom- 
ination has  its  own  missionary  literature, 
each  can  make  its  own  selections. 

2.  The  secretaries  and  managers  of 
missionary  societies  can  manage  the 
scheme, 

3.  The  scheme  could  be  sent  to  the  pas- 
tors of  churches  to  be  introduced  to  their 
congrcjjations.  Reading  Circles  could  be 
formed  of  those  willing  to  underiake  the 
course.  Each  circle  should  have  a  pres- 
ident and  a  secretarj',  with  a  few  simple 
rules  by  which  to  hold  together  and  gel 
forward. 

4.  The  few  books  of  the  course  might 
be  held  in  common,  for  economy,  by  each 
circle,  as  a  circulating  librarj-. 

J.  On  completing  the  course,  blanks 
could  be  filled  out  by  the  readers  indicat- 
ing this  fact,  and  entitling  the  reader  to  a 
neat  and  instructive  certificate. 

6.  For  those  who  wish  it  a  second 
course  might  be  provided.  Below  all  a 
juvenile  course  might  be  arranged. 

7.  This  whole  thing  should  be  kept  sim- 
ple, practical,  and  economical.  With  mill- 
ions of  readers  and  floods  of  light  a  new 
era  would  dawn  on  mission  work. 


An  ApprMl  from  Women  In  Ohln«. 

(From  more  than  two  hundred  ladles,  mem- 
bers of  the  Missionary  Conference  held  in  Shang- 
hai in  Hay,  1890.) 

To  the  Christian  women  of  the  British 
Empire,  the  Unileei  States,  Germany, 
and  all  other  Protestant  countries 
greeting : 

We,  the  women  of  the  Missionary  Con- 
ference now  assembled  in  Shanghai,  come 
loyou,  our  sisters  in  Christ,  with  an  urgent 
appeal  in  behalf  of  the  one  hundred  mill- 
ions of  women  and  children  of  China 
who  "sit  m  darkness  and  in  the  shadow 
of  death." 

The  work  of  the  women  in  China  has 
been  prosecuted  at  the  oldest  stations 
for  about  fifty  years,  at  first  chiefly  by 
the  wives  of  missionaries ;  but  in  later 
years  single  ladies  have  largely  augmented 
this  working  force.  There  are  now  ladies 
engaged  in  educational,  medical,  and 
evangelistic  work  in  China.  iVluch  has 
been  done  by  them,  many  lives  have  been 
uplifted  from  the  degradation  of  idolatry' 
and  sin,  many  sad  hearts  comforted,  many 
darkened  minds  enlightened,  and  much 
solid  good  effected.  But  our  hearts  are 
burdened  to-day  with  love  and  pity  for 
the  millions  of  women  around  us,  our 
sisters,  for  whom  Christ  died,  still  un- 
reached by  the  sound  of  the  Gospel. 

Beloved  sisters,  if  you  could  see  their 
sordid  misery,  their  hopeless,  loveless 
lives,  their  ignorance  and  sinfulness,  as 
we  see  them,  mere  human  pity  would 
move  you  lo  do  something  for  their  up- 
lifting. But  there  is  a  stronger  motive 
that  should  impel  you  to  stretch  out  a  help- 
ing hand,  and  that  we  plead — the  con- 
straining love  of  Christ.  We.  who  are  in 
the  midst  of  this  darkness  that  can  be  fell, 
send  our  voices  across  the  ocean  to  you, 
our  sisters,  and  beseech  you  by  the  grace 
of  Christ  our  Saviour  that  you  come  at 
once  to  our  help. 

Four  kinds  of  work  are  open  lo  us  : 

I.  There  is  school  work  in  connection 
with  our  various  missions,  which  in  many 
cases  the  men  have  handed  over  to  the 
women  in  order  that  they  themselves  may 
be  free  to  engage  more  directly  in  evan- 
gelistic work, 

3.  There  is  a  work  lo  be  done  for  the 
sick  and  suffering  women  of  China  in 
hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  homes,  for 
which  skillful  physicians  are  needed. 
Most  of  this  work  can  be  better  done  by 
wocnen  than  by  men,  and  much  of  it  can 
be  done  only  by  women. 

3.  There  is  work  for  us  in  the  families 
of  the  Church,  There  arc  converted 
mothers  and  daughters  who  need  to  be 
taught  the  way  of  the  Lord  more  perfectly, 
and  10  be  trained  in  whatever  is  necessary 


for  their  full  development  into  lively  mem- 
bers of  the  great  household  of  faith, 

4.  There  is  a  work  of  evangel  iiation 
among  women,  similar  to  that  being  done 
by  men  among  the  people  at  large.  It  is 
not  claimed  that  the  evangelization  of 
women  cannot  be  done  at  all  by  men — 
but  that  there  is  more  of  it  than  men  can  do, 
there  is  much  of  it  that  will  never  be  done 
unless  women  do  it,  and  much  that  men 
cannot  do  as  well  as  women  can.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  kind  of  work  transcend- 
ing the  recognized  scriptural  sphere  of 
women.  Women  received  from  ihe  Lord 
himself  upon  the  verj-  morning  of  the  res- 
urrection their  commission  to  tell  the 
blessed  slory  of  a  risen  Saviour,  What 
they  did  then  we  may  continue  to  do  now. 

But.  you  will  ask.  who  are  needed  for 
this  work?  Knowing  the  conditions  of 
life  and  work  in  China,  we  would  answer 
that : 

1.  They  should  be  women  of  sound 
health,  of  good  ability,  and  good  common 
sense,  also  well  educated — though  not 
necessarily  of  the  highest  education — apt 
to  teach,  kind  and  forbearing  in  disposi- 
tion, so  that  they  may  live  and  work  har- 
moniously with  their  associates,  and  win 
the  hearts  of  the  Chinese.  Above  all, 
they  should  be  women  who  have  given 
themselves  ■wholly  to  the  Lord's  work, 
and  are  prepared  to  bear  hardship  and 
exercise  constant  self-denial  (or  Christ's 
sake. 

2.  It  is  desirable  that  they  should  pursue 
a  systematic  course  of  Bible  study  before 
coming  to  China,  and  have  some  experi- 
ence in  Christian  work  at  home. 

Further,  we  would  suggest  that  they 
should  labor  in  connection  with  estab- 
lished missions  in  order  that  the  good  re- 
sults of  their  work  may  be  preserved,  and 
that  they  may  have,  when  needed,  the  as- 
sistance and  protection  of  their  brother 
missionaries. 

Open  doors  are  all  around  us,  and 
though  idolatry  lifts  a  hoary  head,  and 
anceslral  worship  binds  the  people  as  with 
chains  of  adamant,  yet  with  God  "all 
things  are  possible,"  and  mountains  of 
difficulty  melt  like  snow-flakes  before  the 
rising  of  the  Sun  of  righteousness. 

God  is  on  the  side  of  his  own  glorious 
life-giving  won!  ;  we  ask  you  to  come  in 
the  power  of  consecration  and  faith,  with 
sober  expectations  and  readiness  to 
endure  hardness  as  good  soldiers  of 
Jesus,  and  take  your  share  in  the  most 
glorious  war  that  was  ever  waged  on 
earth-rthe  war  against  the  powers  ol 
darkness  and  sin — assured  that  God  will 
accomplish  his  own  purposes  of  love  and 
grace  to  China,  and  will  permit  you,  if  you 
listen  to  this  call,  to  be  his  fellow  workers 
in  "binding  up  the  broken  hearted,  pn^ 


^Ay  rrEir  jissEMBtY  Afiss/owA/iv  confer enck. 
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claiming  libcriy  IQ  the  captives,  ami  tltc 
ojicniiig  of  Ihe  prison  to  thctn  that  are 
bound." 
,  That  the  holy  and  loking  spirit  of  God 

I      may  incline  yaur  hearis  to  respond  to  his 
b^pU  is  OUT  earnest  pr»yt?r. 
^^B  Vour:i  in  our  Lord. 

^H|  Kilned  on  beliaU  of  ilie  two  tiun'Irei] 
^^Bitl  ftiur  Lkdies  asseintiled  in  Conference 
r     at  Shanghai: 

I  Mrs.  Mary  Lees.   Loniloa  Mission  So- 

Iciely. 

^^L  Mr&.  A.  Elnin.  Church  Mi»&ion  Society. 
^V  Mi«(  C.  M.  KtckrH<;,  English  Presby- 
terian Mission. 

Mr&.   J.  R.  Wat&on.  £n);li»li    HiiptiKt 
Mission. 

Mi«  L.  S.  Suxdcn.   MJ)..   Wcsleyan 
Mission. 

Miss  I,  Newcomhe,  Church  of  England 
Zenana  Mission. 
Mrs.  E.  Tomalin.  Chin.i  Inland  Mission. 
Mr*.  John  Rou.  U.  1'.  Chiireh  of  Sait- 
Und. 

Mrs.  W-  E.  Soothill.  I'liiicil  Methodist 
Kwe  Church. 

Mrs-  T.  C.  Fiilioii,  Irisli  Prcsbyicrian 
Church. 
Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Sniiih.  American  Board. 
Mrs,  J.    M.   Fuller.  Huplisi    Missionary' 
UntOn. 

Mrs,  C.  W.  M-itecr.  Anicricnn  Prcsby- 
icrian Mission  (north). 

Miss   L.    H.   Ho.u',    M.l>..    Methodbt 
£piscopaI  Mission. 

Miss   E.   F.    Swinncy.    M.D.,  Seventh 
Day  Baptist  Missiun. 

Mrs.  EliJ!3    M.  Yates,  Southern  U^plist 
^lission. 

Miss   Laura  A.    Haygood,    Mclhodisi 
Kpi3C0[>a1  South  Mission, 

Miis  K.  M.    T.ilmage,    American  Re- 
formed Mission. 

Miss  R.  E.  Reifsnjder.  M.D..  Woman's 
Union  Mission. 

Mrs,  J.    L.  Snjaii.   American  Preshy- 
tcrian  Mtuton  (south). 


Il«>    view 


IVrrueei 

HV   MIU  FKANC  UAKKK. 

An  intercMing  factor  in  ihc  Bay  View 
Assembly  was  its  iilissionary  Conference, 
extending  through  len  liap.  beginning 
August  jwiihascmion  in  the  tnorning 
ofi  Home  Missions.  t>j-  Ch.iplain  McCabc. 
and  a  platform  meeting,  presided  uvcr  by 
Dr.  S.  L.  Baldwin,  in  the  ei'ening.  ad- 
dressed by  Rev.  C.  W.  Hiaii.  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association,  and 
1>[.  W,  K.  Oldham,  Su peri nlcn dent  of  our 
Mabj^ian  Mission.  The  Bay  Viexv  Mis- 
fiionaiy  Vnion  is  an  organic  part  of  this 
assembly.  Dr.  lUIdwin  hail  charge  Usl 
jrear,  w.as  asked  to  return  this  year,  and 


unanimously  retgucstcd  to  conduct  next 
year's  Conference.  Among  the  other 
workers  were  Miss  Esther  Pntton,  Prc/>y- 
lerian.  of  India ;  Dr.  Montgomery  {Con- 
gregational), who  has  spent  sonne  lime 
in  ihe  Scandinavian  Peninsula ;  Mrs. 
Fisher,  and  our  own  Elta  Hexvili,  of 
japan :  Mus  Jane  M.  tl.tncmfl,  to  rcp- 
reient  tlie  Deaconess  moienieni.  and 
Mri.  M.  F.  Lodge  ojr  Frontier  Supply 
wortc:  l>esides  cwonui-j^ingmissioitaries, 
the  Drs.  Jones,  fl  r^uU  for  China,  togeth- 
er with  a  volunteer  for  the  W.  F.  M.  S.. 
these  all  hearing  testimony  and  tHherwise 
adtlitis  fuel  to  the  missionary  fire. 

A  delightful  social  fcartin:  vr.is  when  s 
bre«e  of  love's  constant  opixmunity 
cai:ghl  the  workers  and  irnnt-ferre^l  Iticfn 
to  Ihe  beautiful  cottage  of  Mr.  J.  L. 
Moon,  one  of  Michigan's  lumber  kings,  to 
be  entertairi'il  by  Mrs.  Moon  and  Mrs. 
Joy  with  a  d.iiniily  prep.ircd  piazr.a  tea. 
Tile  tiour  was  inier»perswl  with  smging  in 
Hindu,  Japanese,  Assamese,  and  Chinese. 
all  present  joining  in  the  Chinese  chorus. 

Bishop  and  Mrs.  Walden  were  with 
us.  the  bishop  kindly  assisting  in  ihe  dis- 
cussions following  Dr.  Baldwin's  papers. 
anil  in  all  Ihc  open  Conft-rcnces,  li 
seenieil  verj-  op|Hirtune.  ivlien  Brother 
Hiatt  spoke  on  the  Afri>-.\mcric3n  ques- 
tion, thai  tliere  mi  on  the  platform  the 
one  who  sent  the  first  teachers  to  the 
freedinen  In  the  souIh>tan(l.  even  Bishop 
Walden. 

Whh  the  Uic  David  Preston  "  the 
morning  dawnctli,"  as  his  wife  sent  in  an 
application  f^r  a  lot  for  missionary  hcad- 
(luanecs.  When  thi»  is  rrali/ed,  it  will  tie 
more  practicable  to  introduce  literature  in 
a  greater  deg I cc.  both  the  free  and  ihv 
kind  for  sale. 

Registration  rcicalcd  |>crsoii.s  from 
seven  Slates  and  sin;  1 1 enom illations. 

Tlirnuiiti  M  Fbyklei«n>B  Kpi-vlarln, 

HV  W.  H.  MUMSK.  M.li. 

K  olicse  il  Becket,  the  mother  of 
Thomas  A  Becket,  weighed  licr  boy  on 
every  birthday,  and  gave  his  wi-igh(  in 
golil  to  charity.  Suppose  you  weigh  your 
child,  or  yourself,  for  "  Mission  money." 

I  f  tlie  satnily  Muhlcnburg  h.is  .my  de- 
scendants, their  uucniion  is  rcspectfull) 
T.-alled  to  Ihc  realiiation  of  the  dream  of 
"church  unity"  in  some  lands  among 
the  mtssioiiarics. 

Look  in  Ihe  margin  of  Jer.  48.  la 
Rc.id  "negligently"  for  "deceitfully." 
Consider  Mission  work  as  God's  worl:. 
and  beware  lest  the  malediction  be  earned 
by  negligence. 

There  seems  to  he  danger  of  the  decay 
of  tlie  ohl  f;iiitis  in  Jajian  being  loo 
sudden.    If  a  forest  tree  dtes  n.nd  falls. 


while  yet  Ihe  sapling  in  iis  shade  b  ten- 
der, it  might  injure  it. 

Though  the  Japanese  court  influence 
rather  favors  Roman  Catholic  missions. 
Ihc  Japanese  people  heartily  distrust  a 
system  that  is  dominaicd  by  a  foreign 
power    "  Is  ihcre  no*  a  cause }" 

Thr  missionary  should  not  depend 
much  on  foreign  residents.  Cladfclone 
says  that  he  never  knew  the  Englishmen 
in  India  to  assist  any  reform,  and  it  is  as 
tnic  the  world  ovee. 

It  is  sirangc.  but  it  is  not  the  high 
caste  Indian  rumert  who  develops  PhSri- 
saism,  but  the  low  caste  convert.  Farm- 
ers say.  "curry  an  nndeiUng  calf,  and 
her  horns  grow  rapidly." 

"Thibet  is  practic.illy  inaccessible  to 
evangelism."  Indeed !  What  is  meant 
by  "practically  ?"  Here  is  a  chance  for 
the  man  who  s.ij-s.  "  If  I  scl  out  lo  get 
anywhere.  I  get  there.'" 

Shall  we  lietieve  that  "the  Roman 
Catholtc  who  loses  faith  in  his  church 
more  naturally  becomes  a  skeptic  ihan 
X  Protestant  ?  "  Is  Ihai  a  theory,  or  is  il 
the  truth  ? 

A  dervish  invariably  signs  himself 
"King  of  Righteousness."  and  boasts 
that  he  h.is  "neither  father  nor  piother. 
having  forsaken  ibcm  and  all  else  for 
God's  sake." 

If  a  candtd3.lc  for  ordination  as  n  mi»- 
sionary  bore  the  Stigma  (ungramnutical, 
yet  true)  "in  publicam  muia.  in  angulis 
garrula,"  it  were  becter  that  he  should  not 
enter  on  the  work. 

Culture  rnay  convert  men  from  false 
religions,  hut  not  to  Ihc  religion  of  Christ : 
and  yet  there  arc  heathen  who  do  not 
accept  the  Christian  religion,  but  do  ac- 
cept Christian  ethics. 

Sheldon  Dibble  was  quite  right  in 
speaking  of  the  practical  necessity  of 
conversion  to  Ihe  love  «(  the  missionary 
cause.  f(ut  then  is  not  every  convert  a 
missionary  ? 

If  wcdid  but  rccogniie  it.  one's  own 
family  soraeinnes  offers  as  good  an  np- 
portunity  for  missionar)'  work  as  India  or 
Africa  affords.  Thai  woman  of  S^vihar 
will  iKar  lo  be  studied. 

"Is  it  advisable  to  open  new  mission 
lields.'"  I^ave  the  question  to  a  farmer. 
Ask  him  .IS  10  exlrndiiig  his  cultivation  ? 
"Yes."  be  says,  "can't  raise  too  much  ; 
room  in  Ihe  ham  fur  it  all." 

There  is  at  least  one  man  in  the  Briiisli 
Parliament  who  is  alwa)s  full  of  mUsion- 
ar)'  fire,  and  ready  to  defend  the  cause. 
This  is  Sir  J.  Pennaway,  of  the  Church 
Missionary  .Society. 

"One thousand  fourhundred  and  thtriy. 
fii'e  newly  graduated  physicians.  How 
can  they  possibly  live?"  Thji  is  the  an- 
nual  problem   ol   ihe   medical    journals. 
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OUR  MISSIONARIES  AND  MISSIONS. 


Solution:  "Room  at  the  top."  And 
that  ?    The  mission  field,  gentlemen. 

The  missionary  has  the  true  idea  of  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  "  Proficient  in  the 
modern  languages."  To  the  scholar  it 
means  "  proficiency,"  simply ;  to  the  mis- 
sionary it  is  "efficiency." 

When  China  talks  about  "retaliation," 
it  is  curious  to  notice  the  disposition  of 
the  press  to  define  missionaries  as  "rep- 
resentatives of  America  and  Europe." 
"  Fair  in  war,  fair  in  peace." 

China  in  account  with  Great  Britain 
shows  a  balance  sheet,  on  one  side  of 
which  credit  is  given  for  35.000  converted 
Chinese.  On  the  other  side  150,000,000 
opium-eaters  are  charged. 

or  all  places  in  Paris  the  Salle  Rivole 
is  strangest  for  the  McAll  Mission.  A 
dance-house,  an  anarchist's  trysting  place, 
a  den  of  wickedness,  a  gospel  temple,  and 
a  house  of  God, 

II  is  worthy  of  notice  that  of  the  1,000 
to  1,500  Jews  who  arc  converted  to 
Christianity  every  year,  the  l.irger  per- 
centage are  of  the  educated  classes ;  "  ig- 
norance maketh  bigotry  full." 

Come  now.  Instead  of  sending  "peti- 
tions "  to  the  Ciar,  asking  for  leniency  in 
Siberia,  let's  send  some  missionaries  to 
Russia,  if  the  Bear  will  permit  us  to  do 
so. 

Germany  consents  that  Great  Britain 
shall  have  the  protectorate  of  Zanzibar  in 
return  for  the  cession  of  Heligoland. 
This  protectorate  ought  to  aid  in  extirpat- 
ing African  slavery. 

Wanted. — A  home  missionary  in  every 
home.  The  inducements  of  steady  work 
and  the  approval  of  conscience  are  of- 
fered. The  Paymaster  whose  service  you 
enter  is  worthy. 

Le  Seuer  says,  "  Evolution  is  simply  the 
current  form  of  scientific  opinion."  What, 
pray,  is  the  current  form  of  missionary 
opinion.-'  Would  the  original  currency 
'■  pass"  to-day? 

I  think  that  there  is  one  trait  about 
the  Parsee  that  would  render  his  ac- 
quaintance and  example  worth  the  Chris- 
tian s  while.  He  never  defiles  fire  by 
smoking  tobacco. 

They  tell  us  that  when  Zoroaster  was 
born  he  laughed  instead  of  crying.  Good 
example  for  a  Christian  at  the  time  of 
regeneration.  Have  we  time  for  sorrow, 
brethren  of  gladness  ? 

"The  new  minister  doesn't  take  the 
same  interest  in  Missions  that  his  pre- 
decessor did."  Who  said  that?  The 
collection  basket.  It  has  the  habit  of 
"  speaking  out  "  about  such  things. 

"  He  might  have  known  that  he 
couldn't  endure  the  climate."  some  one 
said,  commenting  on  Mr.  Gates's  recent 
death  in   the  Soudan.     "  Yes,"  was  the 


answer ;  "  but  the  endurance  meant  a  liv- 
ing faith." 

"  A  penny  to  play  missions  with,  papa. 
Vou  see,  the  candy  store's  heathen  land. 
Mr.  W.  is  missionary',  and  in  gratitude 
for  our  pennies  he  gives  us  candies, 
which  are  idols,  and  we  destroy  "em," 

"Missions  are  mismanaged,  some- 
times." True.  The  Archbishop  of  York 
says  that  "as  there  is  mismanagement 
at  home,  he  sees  no  reason  why  the  Mis- 
sions are  to  be  exempt  from  it." 

Equivalents  are  not  altogether  arbi- 
trary. One  man's  "missionary  mite" 
may  be  a  penny,  while  that  of  another 
may  be  hundreds  of  dollars.  It  may  de- 
pend on  where  it  is  given. 

The  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  is  doing 
a  good  work  in  India.  Its  organ. 
Woman's  Work,  a  small  quarterly  pub- 
lished at  Belfast,  is  about  as  modest  in 
its  ■■  claims  "  as  can  be. 

Ten  years  ago.  in  Nicomedia,  Justin  W. 
Parsons  was  martyred.  Grand  worker 
for  thirty  years.  I  confess  pride  at  my 
kinship  with  him.  Lew  Wallace  "  de- 
manded satisfaction."  Ten  years ! 
Where  is  it  ? 

Westfield,  N.  J. 


H^nc  Itissioitsries  anli  l^issions. 


Rev.  B.  H.  Badley,  U.D..  the  President 
of  Lucknow  Christian  College,  is  improv- 
ing in  health,  and  expects  to  be  able  to 
remain  at  his  post  in  India,  "  if  not  re- 
quired to  do  the  work  of  two  men." 

Rev.  John  C.  Butcher,  M.D.,  of  India, 
writes  that  on  his  circuit  (Bijnor),  during 
the  first  eight  months  of  this  statistical 
year,  there  have  been  five  hundred  and 
forty-nine  baptisms. 

Rev.  E.  W.  Van  Devenler,  D.D..  was 
appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Nevada 
Mission,  with  post-office  at  Reno,  Nevada, 
at  the  annual  session  of  the  Mission  held 
at  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  August  7. 

The  Lucknow  Chrisiian  College  opened 
for  the  new  collegiate  year  on  July  7  with 
seventeen  in  the  freshman  class.  The 
prospects  for  the  year  are  excellent.  Funds 
are  needed  for  both  building  and  endow- 
ment. 

Rev.  Joel  A,  Smith  writes  from  Ogdcn, 
Utah,  August  5 ;  "  We  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  revival  of  great  power  in  our  district 
tabernacle  near  this  city.  People  are  leav- 
ing their  harvest-fields  and  coming  to  seek 
God.     Scores  are  being  converted." 

Rev.  S.  P.  Craver,  D.D.,  President  of  our 
Puebia  School,  in  Mexico,  is  asking  for  aid 
in  the  support  of  students.  Eighty  Amer- 
ican dollars  will  support  a  young  man  in 
this  school  for  a  year  except  his  clothing. 


and  (1,200  will  endow  a  perpetual  schol- 
arship. 

Rev,  K,  Miyama,  for  several  years  a 
worker  in  the  Japanese  Mission  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  California  Conference,  has  beei* 
transferred  to  the  Japan  Conference,  and 
is  now  at  work  in  Japan.  He  is  a  suc- 
cessful evangelistic  worker. 

Rev.  Dr.  C.  S.  Long,  of  our  Japan  Mis- 
sion, writes  :  "  During  the  last  year  or  two 
the  attendance  at  nearly  all  the  Mission 
schools  in  Japan  has  materially  fallen  off, 
a  fact  which  can  only  be  explained  on  the 
grounds  of  the  renewed  activity  of  the 
Buddhists,  and  the  energy  and  ability  with 
which  they  are  pushing  the  cause  of  ed- 
ucation." 

Rev.  John  R.  Hykes,  writes  from  Kiu- 
kiang,  China,  that  he  is  not  returning  to 
the  United  States  as  announced,  and  says : 
"  I  am  still  at  the  front  and  in  the  thick 
of  the  fight,  never  in  better  health,  never 
more  thoroughly  enjoying  my  work,  never 
more  hopeful  and  enthusiastic  as  to  the 
final  issue  of  our  conflict  with  the  powers 
of  darkness  in  this  great  land." 

Several  of  the  superintendents,  as  well 
as  missionaries,  connected  with  our  large 
Western  Missions  are  members  of  the 
Colorado  Conference.  Among  the  super- 
intendents are  Rev.  D.  L.  Rader,  D.D., 
of  Arizona ;  Rev.  T.  C.  Iliff,  D.D.,  of 
Utah;  Rev.  G.  H.  Adams,  of  Arizona; 
Rev.  T.  L.  Wiltsee,  of  the  New  .Mexico 
English  Mission,  and  Rev,  Thomas  Har- 
WDod,  D.D.,  of  the  New  Mexico  Spanish 
Mission. 

The  following  changes  in  post-office 
addresses  have  taken  place  in  Japan :  Rev. 
J.  G.  Cleveland,  from  Yonezawa  to  Hiro- 
saki;  Rev.  H.  W.  Swartz,  M.D..  from 
Tokyo  to  Hirosaki;  Rev.  J.  Wier,  from 
Hirosaki  to  Hakodate ;  Rev.  W.  S.  Wor- 
dcn,  M.D.,  from  Yokohama  to  Nagoya ; 
Rev.  C.  W.  Green,  Rev.  C.  S.  Long,  Rev. 
I.  H.  Correll,  absent  on  leave  in  the  United 
Slates ;  Rev.  D.  N.  Mclnturff  and  Rev. 
M.  N.  Frantz.  transferred  to  the  United 
Stales. 

The  Rev.  Y.  Honda,  a  Japanese,  "a 
man  of  fine  social  qualities,  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  extraordinary  natural  ability," 
has  lately  returned  to  Japan  from  the 
United  States,  where  he  had  been  pursu- 
ing some  special  studies.  He  was  for- 
merly a  member  of  the  Japan  Conference, 
and  had  located.  At  the  last  session  of  the 
Conference  he  was  re-admitted.  He  has 
recently  been  elected  President  of  the 
Anglo -Japanese  Methodist  Episcopal  Col- 
lege at  Aoyama,  Tokyo. 

Rev.  H.  G.  Appenzeller  writes  from 
Seoul,  Korea :  "  We  work  in  Seoul  ex- 
actly as  though  no  edict  prohibiting  Chris- 
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lUn  worship  had  ever  been  issurd.  The 
evangelistic  work  is  gaining'.  We  have  r«- 
oper^cd  our  Sunday-school,  and  inscead  of 
a  straggling  attendance  of  from  ten  lo  fif- 
teen, wc  have  now  from  forty  lo  fony-fi/e, 
not  counting  those  who  stand  at  ihe  doors 
and  windows.  The  meeting  for  women 
is  more  largely  attended  than  ihe  one  for 
men,  ihe  attendance  being  over  one  huti- 
<Jrcd." 

Rev.  Wm.  Cutties  writes  frem  Black- 
town.  Madras,  India:  "There  are  three 
■vernacular  Sunday- schools  connected  with 
our  charge  here  with  a  registered  number 
of  nearly  three  hundred  scholars  on  the 
Tolls.  These  Schools  are  in  three  different 
localiiiies,  and  the  children  are  taug^lit  from 
the  Berean  Lesson  leaf  and  our  church 
catechism.  The  school  meeting  in  the 
paviLian  {the  l.irgest)  was  in  existence  be- 
fore our  coming  here,  as  also  ihe  day- 
school,  but  we  have  siace  opened  anoiher 
primary  day-school  and  hope  to  report 
success.  We  could  do  mort  work  if  there 
■was  (Toney  -enough  to  employ  addiCional 
helpers  :  and  there  arc  places  here  where 
other  societies  are  not  working.  In  ail- 
dilion  to  tTic  school  work  some  evangelis- 
tic labor  Is  be&ioM'ed.  >A'e  have  two 
regular  preaching-places,  and  both  needy 
ones,  where  wc  do  not  clash  with.  z.ny 
oilier  society.  The  native  assistaiirt  on 
this  charge  is  an  excellent  brother  and 
(:iilhful  in  his  work." 


D«iH»nurF  nr  iniiuluuarlrn. 

The  following  missionaries  iajled  from 
San  Francisco,  per  steamer  Oceitnic,  Sep- 
tember 4 : 

For  North  China  ;  Rev.  M.  L.  Tafl,  wife 
and  child,  returning  ■;  Kev.  I.T.  Headland 
and  wife;  T.  R.  Jones,  M.D.  anri  Mrs. 
Stella  U.  Jones,  M.D.;  Miss  Rachel  R. 
Bcnn.  M.D.  ;  Miss  Ida  Stevenson,  M.D. 

For  West  China;  J.  H,  McCartney. 
W.D..  and  wife. 

Fcr  Korea ;  Miss  ROMlta  ShefwOod. 
M.D.,  and  Miss  Margaret  llcngal. 

For  Japan:  Miss  Grace  Tuclfer  and 
"Miss  Kate  A.  Livingston. 

The  Rev.  L.  N.  Wheeler,  D.D..  for- 
merly connected  with  our  China  Missions, 
went  by  the  same  steamer  to  assume  the 
■duties  of  agent  «f  the  American  0ibk  So- 
ciety for  China,  with  head -quarters-  at 
Shanghai. 

Paretsn  !TitMFten«rlrB  mx  Hoiup. 

The  following  connected  with  our  for- 
eign missions  arc  now  in  iht:  United 
States : 

India. 

Rev.  Thomas  Craven.  E%ausion,  111. 
Rev,    D,  W.   Thomas,   D.l>,.   Havcr- 
iStraw.-N.  Y. 


Rev.  W.  W.  Bruere.  Mount  Tabor.  N.  J, 
Rev.   T.    S-  Johnson.   M.D.,    Pingree 

Grove,  ni. 
Rev.  A.  GiSruth,  Haverhill,  O. 
Rev.  A.  E,  Winter,  Mt.  Liberty,  O. 
Rev.  J.  T.  McMahon.  Lima.  N.  Y. 
Rev.  A.  W.  Rudisill.  D.D..  2109  North 

Calvert  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Rev.  C  W.  Simmons,  Fairlield,  la- 
Rev,  j.  H.  Garden,  Stratford,  Ontario. 

Canada. 

BUHMA. 

Rev.  S.  V.  Long,  Union  City.  I'a. 

Malavsta. 
Rev,  W.  F.  Oldham,  D.I).,  411   Grant 
Street,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Japan. 
Kev.  C.  t).   Long,    Ph.D..  Chait.inooga. 
Tenn. 

Rcv.  C.  W.  Green.  l>over.  Del. 

Rev.  Irv'iii  H.  Correll.  WillLimsport,  I'.i. 

China. 

Rev.  J.  H,  Woriej*,  3339  K  Streets 
Lincoln.  Neb. 

Geo,  H,  Crews,  M.D,.  comer  F.iy  and 
G.illup  Streets.  Denver,  Col. 

Miss  Vesta  O.  Greer,  University  I'lnce, 
Lincoln.  Neh, 

Rei^  O.  W.  Willits,  93  Locust  Street, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Kev.  C.  V.  Kupfer.  Goshen.  Ind. 

Mexico. 

Rev.  Levi  li,  Salm.-inH,  31 ;  North  Noble 
Street,  indi.inapolis.  Ind, 

ISVUiAKlA. 

Rev.  J.  S.  L,idd.  1 1 26  Herkimer  .Street, 
lliuoklj-ii.  \.  Y. 


S.    A.     Keen,   Joo    Washington    Street, 
Chicago,  III. 

For  further  particulars  address 
Rev.  T.  J.  Scott,  D.D., 
Hareilfy.  A'.-  H'.  A.  India. 


XI>i'  InillB  ThroluitlcBl  Hrmlnar}. 

The  lndi;i  Theo-logic.nl  Semmarj'  of  lh« 
Methodist  Kpiscopal  Church  is  situated 
at  IJareilly.  N.-W.  1'.,  India.  The  course 
is  three  years.  There  is  a  Normal  de- 
partment for  training  Christian  teachers, 

J'r<'Pssors.—R^v.  T.  J.  Scott.  D.D., 
and  Rev.  F.  L.  Necld,  B.D. 

Jnst>'H''ti>rs.—Kev.  H.  L.  Miickerjee 
and  five  others. 

The  students  are  trained  in  the  Hindu- 
stani language,  which  is  spoken  by  one 
hundred  million  of  souls.  One  hundred 
and  sixty-fi\'e  aatise  missionaries  and 
forty  Christian  teachers  ha^^c  been  trained 
and  sent.  out.  The  present  attendance  is 
eighty-six. 

From  S30  to  $40  a  year  supports  a  stu- 
dent ;  $1,000  founds  a  perpetual  scholar- 
ship; fijo.ooa  additional  endowment  is 
urgently  needed.  Sums  in  any  amount 
may  be  sent  through  the  Missionary  Sec- 
retaries, 150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  or 


no«in|[  EicrrlM-K  or  Ibe  Foorbow 
AnKl^-fhtDrHe  rolloEe. 

pv  arv.  c.  M,  SMVTU.. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  Anglo-* 
Chinese  College,  in  Foochow.  China,  took 
place  an  the  2yh,  of  June.  They  were  of 
more  than  ordinar)'  iniereat  tins  year.  Be- 
sides the  usual  exercises  connected  with 
■thi:  closing  of  the  school  we  unveiled 
three  line  portraits  made  for  us  by  Garber 
o(  New  York.  One  was  of  Tiong  Ahok, 
Esq..  another  of  J.  M.  Cornell,  Esq.,  of 
New  Yorl;,  and  the  third  of  H.  B.  Cham- 
bcrlin.  Esq.,  of  Denver.  These  three  gen- 
tlemen deserve  to  he  remembered  by  the 
students  and  friends  of  this  college,  Mr. 
Ahok  is  the  foumlcr  of  it,  Mr,  Cornell 
gave  the  fine  telescope,  nude  by  Warner 
&.  Swasey,  of  Cleveliind.  which  is  now  011 
its  way  out,  and  Mr.  Ch;imherlin  gave 
S50Q  to  purchase  npiiamtus,  the  first  gift 
of  the  kind  ever  made  to  us. 

A  number  of  friends,  Chinese  and  for- 
eijfn.  met  with  the  students  and  teachers 
on  closing;  day  lo  witness  the  unvdiiiig. 
Thelititish  Consul,  who  is  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  college. 
presided.  The  portiaiis  were  appropri- 
ately draped  with  tlags.  Addresses  were 
made  by  the  president  oE  the  buard.  the 
president  of  the  college,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sia 
Sek  Ong,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sites,  and  the 
American  Consul.  The  portraits  were 
then  unveiled.  It  was  an  irlerestmg  cere- 
many  lo  us  all,  but  especially  to  our  Chi- 
nese friends,  who  had  never  seen  any  thing 
of  the  kind  before. 

Mr.  Ahok.  I  regret  lo  say,  was  unable 
t&  be  present,  being  kept  at  home  by  seri- 
ous illness.  For  two  of  the  portraits  the 
college  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  two 
Ameri-can  friends,  and  for  the  other  lo 
Rev.  N.  J.  Plumb  and  Rev,  W.  H.  L.tcy. 
of  this  Mission. 

The  term  which  this  ceremony  brought 
[■q  a  close  was  an  unusually  prosperous 
ooe  in  many  respects.  There  had  been 
much  sickness,  but  the  students  had  done 
much  excellent  work.  They  were  tired 
out,  of  course,  and  enjoyed  the  prospect 
of  rest.  Ninety-eight  were  on  the  roll 
during  the  term. 

Much  cx.celleAt  religious  work  was  done 
by  two  or  three  of  the  older  students. 
One  of  these  g.ithered  about  him  a  class 
of  eighteen  of  the  younger  boys,  with 
whom  he  m.et  regularly  every  Sunday 
evenmg. 

A  notable  event  in  the  life  of  the  term 
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was  the  visit  of  Mr.  L.  D.  Wishard,  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  He 
spent  a  week  here,  addressed  (he  students 
of  the  different  schools,  and  gave  a  new 
impetus  to  ihe  work  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  of  the  college.  His 
visit  will  long  be  reincmhcred  as  one  of  the 
most  protitable  ever  made  here  by  a  for- 
eigner. 

The  students  hnve  gone  to  their  homes, 
and  unusual  quiet  prevails  in  these  lively 
school-grounds.  Let  us  hope  that  they 
may  all  return  refreshed  for  the  work  of 
the  next  term,  and  that  among  so  many 
who  are  here  receiving  a  higher  educa- 
lion  than  many  of  their  fellows  there  may' 
be  some  who  may  prove  a  blessing  to 
large  numbers  of  their  less  fort'jnate 
countrymen. 


AnnuKl    Mee(lt>K   or    North    China 
ntlsslon. 

The  nineteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
North  China  Mission  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  was  held  in  Peking, 
China,  beginning  June  lo.  The  superin- 
tendent, Rev.  H,  H.  Lowry,  presided. 

The  work  of  the  year  had  generally 
been  prosperous. 

Twenty-eight  day  schools  with  338 
pupils,  and  4  boarding  schools  with  263 
pupils,  were  reported. 

There  had  been  an  increase  of  three 
hundred  and  forty-five  members  and  pro- 
bationers since  the  last  annual  meeting. 

The  following  were  the  appointments 
of  the  English-speaking  members: 

Sl'fHBINTKNDKNT,  H.  H.  LOWKV. 

PRKIHC  DiBT.— W.  T.  Hobart,  P.  E, 

Peking,  Asbury  Chapel,  ().  W.  Williu ;  Soiithem 
Cily,  M.  L.  Taft ;  Chang  Ping  Chow,  F.  U.  Game. 
well-,  Peking  Hwpilal,  W.  H.  Curlin,M.D.;  Slu- 
dent  of  the  language,  I»r,  Jones;  Jeho  Silver  Minoi 
Medical  Work,  U.  E.  Osborne,  Pelting  Univenily, 
L.  W.  Pilcber,  piesidenl ;  F.  U.  Camewell,  profeiMr; 
Preparaiory  School,  Mis*  Hattie  Uavls  ;  Theologieal 
School,  M.  L.  Taft,  professor.  l»r.  Crewi  and  Mi»» 
V.  O.  Gieer,  ab*eni  in  United  SlalBi. 
W.  F.  M,  S. 

Superintendent  of  Gitln'  Boarding  School  and 
Evangelistic  Work  amnng  Women,  Miii  A.  I).  Sears  ; 
Awstanls  in  Girls'  Hoarding  Schnol  and  Evangelistic 
Wnrk  among  Women,  Miss  Mary  Ketring  and  Mi»« 
Anna  E.  Sleeres. 

TllNTWK  UlST.— W.   V.  Walker,  P.  E. 
Tientsin,  Wesley  F.  Brown. 

W.    F,  M.  S.  WOKK. 

Isabella  Fisher  Hoipital  and  Cily  Dispensarie;,. 
Miu  A.  D.  Glott,  M.D.;  Evangelistic  Work  among 
the  Women  and  Girit'  Schools,  Mrs,  C.  M.  Jewell; 
Anislant  in  Evangelisiic  Work  among  the  Women 
and  Girls"  Schools,  Mi«  F.  O.  Wilson. 

Shah  Tunc  1»[.«t.-H.  H.  I.owry,  P.  K. 
Tsu»  HuA  nisT.— G.  R.  Davit,  P.  E. 
Tsun   Kua   Methodist   Episcopal    Hospital,    N.  S. 
Hopkins,  M.D. 

W.  F.  M.  S.  WoBK. 
Medical   and  Evangelistic   Work  among     Women 
MiM  E,  G,   Terry,   M.D.;    Snperinlendcni  of  Girls" 
Boarding  School,  Miss  L,  G,  Hale. 

L*T«  Cmoi'  DitT  -J.  H.  Pike,  P.  E. 


Jkpan   nethodlat    EplBcop>l   Coufer- 

On  July  10  the  seventh  annual  session 
of  the  Japan  Conference  was  begun  in 
Tokyo,  Japan,  Bishop  Newman  presid- 
ing. 

Rev.  B.  Chappell  was  received  from  the 
Methodist  Church  of  Canada.  He  was 
lately  married  to  Miss  Holbrook.  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society. 

Rev.  D.  N.  Mclnturff  and  Rev.  M.  N, 
Frantz  were  transferred  to  Conferences 
in  the  United  States. 

Seven  young  men  were  admitted  on 
trial. 

The  statistical  reports  did  not  show 
much  gain  In  membership,  but  there  had 
been  a  gain  in  the  amount  raise<l  for  self- 
support. 

The  following  are  the 

appijintmf:nts. 

AoiiORl  IlisT.— J.  G,  Cleveland,  P,  E. 

Akita.  f  r.  Yamada  ;  Aomori.  H.  Kawasumi ;  Kiro- 
saki  Circuit,  T,  Ikeda;  Udate,  T.  Noda. 

To-o  Cijiku,  Hirosaki  School,  K.  W.  Swarti,  J.  G. 
Cleveland, 

Hakouatk  DisT,— J.  Wier,  P.  E. 

Fukuyama,  T,  Fujita ;  Hakodate  Circuit,  K.  Naka- 
gawa,  H,  Takami ;  Oiaru,  K.  Sawai,  one  10  be  sup- 
plied.    • 

C.  W,  (.ireen,  absent  on  leave. 

Nagasaki  Dist.-  J.  C.  Davison,  P.  E. 

Kukuoka  Circuit,  T.  Ouke,  Y.  Takahata  {supply); 
Kagoshima  Circuit,  C-  Nakayama,  S.  Tomita  ;  Kn- 
mamoto  Circuit,  S,  Kurimura  ;  Nagasaki,  S.  Kimura; 
Sendai  and  Agune,  R.  Ushijima ;  Yanagawa  and 
Miiki,  M,  Shirosu;  Yalsushiro  Circuil,  1'.  Kikuchi. 

Chinjei  Gakkwan. — D.  S.  Spencer,  principal  of 
English  department ;  H,  H.  Johnson,  principal  of 
theological  department ;  E,  K.  Fulkenon  and  Charles 
Bishop,  insiructon. 

NAravA  Dist.— W.  S.  Worden,  V.  E. 

Gifu,  K,  fchidu;  Nugoya:  First  Church,  K.  Mi- 
yama ;  Second  Church,  10  be  supplied  ;  Nichiwo,  K.. 
Kaneko;  Shinchiro  and  Ebimura,  to  be  supplied; 
Tnhara,  supplied  by  Shimini  ;  Toyohashi,  S.  Ya- 
mada. 

C.  S.  Long,  absent  on  leave, 

H.  Yam.ika,  left  without  appointment  to  attend  one 
of  our  schools  In  the  United  States. 

SEHtiAi  Dist. — S.  Matsumoto,  P.  E. 

Morioka,  T,  Hasegawa  ;  Sendai.  S.  Matsumoto,  K. 
Kiraoka  \     Shirakawa,    I      Honda ;     Yamagaia     and  I 
l"eruto,  K,  lida  ;  Vonejawa,  M,  Yamaka. 

TiJKVo  t)isT.~J.  Soper.  P.  E.  i 

Joso  Circint.  C,  Nagano;  Sakn  Yama,  to  t>e  sup- 
plied; Tokyo:  Aoyama,  Y.  Honda;  Asakusa,  to  be 
supplied ;  Ginza,  S.  Ogata  ;  Kanda,  K.  Ishiraka ; 
Mria,  to  be  supplied  ;  Tsukiji,  T.  I'amurii;  Yotsuya. 
K.  Hirala  ;  Urawa,  to  be  supplied  ;  Ulsunomiya,  K., 
Kosaka  ;  Tokyo  Gospel  Society,  lo  be  supplied. 

Y.  Honda,  President  if  F.i-wa  (rakko  (English 
school). 

Philander  Smith  Biblical  Institute,  M.  S.  Vail, 
dean ;  professors,  G.  H.  Norton,  J.  F.  Belknap,  1'. 
Yamada;  college  anif  preparatory  departmentb,  pro- 
fesson,  J.  W.  Wadinan,  R.  Chappell. 

Other  missionaries  to  Japan  not  members  of  the 
Conference,  J,  O.  Spencer,  dean  ;  Jennie  S,  Vail, 
Harriet  S.  Ailing,  instructors. 

I-  H.  Correll,  absent  on  leave. 

YoicOHAMA  UiRT.— G.  F.  Draper,  P.  E. 

Honjo,  5-  Horigomc  ;  lida,  to  be  supplied  ;  Kana- 
gawa.  to  be  supplied ;  Kawagrjyc,  K.  Yamauchi  ; 
Kumagae,  K,  Nakada  ;    Malsumolo  and    A?Lisa.  T. 


Okada  ;  Matsushiro  and  Nagano,  B.  Omtki  ;  Oda. 
wan,  K.  Nakaiawa  (supply);  Oiso,  T.  Komoriya 
(supply);  Shimamnra,  X.  Moriyasn;  Takaio  and 
Sakaihita,  G,  Suiuki;  Tobe,  Y.  Ninomiya  (supply); 
Yokohama,  E.  Aibara ;  Yokohama  Gospel  Society, 
to  be  supplied. 


(Cfaurtbcs  antr  ^otwtics. 


Rev.  J,  H.  Fitisimons  is  going  out  to 
China  as  the  missionary  of  the  children  of 
the  frish  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  American  Board  reports  the  death 
of  Dr.  McBride,  one  of  its  missionaries  in 
North  China.  He  had  been  in  the  mis- 
sion only  one  year. 

Rev.  A.  D.  Young  and  wife,  Lite  mis- 
sionaries in  Japan  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America,  have  joined  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church, 

Miss  A.  V,  Wilson,  sister  of  Bishop  A. 
W,  Wilson,  has  gone  to  Mexico  to  be- 
come the  principal  of  the  Chihuahua 
Southern  Methodist  Institute. 

Baptists  of  Sweden  are  about  to  organ- 
ize a  Foreign  Mission  Society,  which  they 
intend  to  put  in  co-operation  with  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union, 

The  Seventh-Day  Adventistshave  built 
a  missionary  ship  for  use  among  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific.  It  is  named  Pit- 
cairn,  and  was  launched  on  July  28  thirty 
miles  above  San  Francisco. 

The  Rev.  N.  W.  Utiey,  of  the  Japan 
Mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  was  married  to  Mrs.  .Mary 
S.  Childers  on  July  9  at  Eddyville,  Ky., 
and  left  on  the  next  day  for  Japan. 

The  newly  appointed  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  Methodist  Protes- 
tant Church  is  Mrs,  J,  J.  Murray,  125 
North  Liberty  Street,  Baltimore,  Md, 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  Coke  Smith  has  resigned 
the  position  of  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
(he  Missionary  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  and  Rev.  W. 
H.  Potter,  D.D.,  of  Georgia,  elected  in  his 
place. 

The  Freedmen's  Aid  and  Southern 
Educational  Society  reports  that  its  total 
income  last  year  was  $266,684,  an  increase 
of  $45,466  over  last  year.  It  is  an  em- 
inently u.seful  and  successful  organi2a- 
tion. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Japan 
Mission  of  the  Evangelical  Association 
was  held  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  commencing 
June  26,  1890.  The  statistics  reported 
378  members,  15  itinerant  preachers.  3 
local  preachers,  6  church  edifices,  j  par- 
sonages, 15  Sunday-schools  with  51  offi- 
cers and  teachers  and  400  scholars,  79 
catechumens,  i3o  applicants  for  baptism. 


MfSS/0^'  LAiVDS. 
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c  Church  of  England  Minion  his 
not  yet  been  establi&lieil  in  Korea,  al- 
though it  has  been  nearly  a  year  since 
Kcr.  Charles  Corfe.  D.U.,  was  consc- 
cra;cd  in  Westminster  Abbey  by  Ihc 
Archbi{U)0|>  of  C-inlerhury  as  the  tinl 
BiihojT  of  Korea.  The  conw:criiii"ti  look 
place  October  31.  1889.  The  Bishop  ha« 
rnadc  an  appeal  for  missionaries  to  vol- 
unteer for  that  Aeld. 

The  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  with  its 
335,000  mcmbeM,  raise*!  last  year  from  al  I 
sources  for  forelgr*  intMions  proper 
^^96.107  \Ci.  ji/;  for  coni-eoiion  of  ihc 
Jews,  ;i7.S'4  i  for  fominenl  of  Europe. 
/6.385  ;  for  the  colonies. /3.j[j.  making 
the  whole  missionary  revenue  for  tin: 
efangeltzatton  of  the  world  outside  of  the 
Urtited  Kingdom.  ^113.43'  "^f-  3-'.  The 
native  coitiinunicants  number  6,6lO;  The 
otj)  number  (if  Chrtsiinn  ngmts  i«  82J. 
Its  foreign  missionnry  slafT  confti»l9  of  51 
onlaineit  missionaries,  of  whom  31  are 
married  1  8  meiiical  missionaries,  23  pro- 
'lessors  and  leachcrs.  3S  females. 

The  fir«  anntiii!  British  Provind.il 
Synod  was  held  rccrnily  at  Ockbrook, 
Derbyshire,  being  atlemled  by  fifij-five 
ministers  and  (te|iuiles.  UiKboji  W.  T;iy- 
lor  presided,  and  the  proceedings  were 
unruffled  by  any  s|»ccially  "buminff  ques- 
tions," It  was  deci<led  to  issue  ncut  year 
a  new  periodical —  TAr  .Vforaviatt  .Vf  j- 
stngfr — and  recommended  thai,  as  Ihe 
icrm  "  United  Urclhtcn  "  is  no  longer  ex- 
clusively used  by  the  denomination,  on  all 
public  occasions  and  in  ihe  publications 
the  term  "  the  Moravian  Church  "  should 
be  employed.  Among  the  ministers  or- 
(laiited  was  Becker  Shawc.  called  as  mis- 
sionary to  Thibet.  Kev.  C.  K.  Suicldfe, 
of  Cracchill.  Ireland,  was  con»ecralcd 
[tishop  of  (he  llncihren.—  The  Chritlian. 

The  WnJeyan  Conference  of  New 
South  Wales  has  decided  to  accept  ihe 
int-ttaiion  of  Sir  William  Macgregor  lo 
establish  a  mission  in  New  Guinea.  The 
proposal  has  been  taken  up  with  great 
enthusiasm  in  Ihe  colony.  A  distrii-t  has 
been  mapped  out  10  as  not  to  conflict 
with  existing  agencies  ;  it  i^proposcdihat 
the  million  be  established  on  the  Louis- 
liiidrs  and  D'Eni recast eaux  Groups  at  the 
east  of  New  Guinea.  The  Society  for  the 
IVojiagation  of  the  Gospel  will  select  a 
district  at  the  east  end  of  the  i.\l:tnd  on 
which  to  begin  a  mission.  The  mission- 
aries of  the  London  Mis.'iionury  Society, 
who  have  occupied  portions  of  the  island 
since  1871.  arc  \n  perfect  accord  and  sym- 
pathy with  (hem.—  The  Chrhliait, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  ihc  United  iVcsb>1crian 
Church  reports  respecting  the  mission- 
vie*  of  thai  Churd>;  "  Kcv  J.  I'.  McKee, 


of  Gujranwala.  ill  the  India  Mission,  hav- 
mg  found  a  respite  and  change  from  his 
work  advisable,  has  taken  a  brief  furlough. 
He  landed  in  New  York  on  July  4,  and 
p.isscd  on  immediately  lo  his  home  in 
New  Wilmington,  Pa,  He  expects  lo  re- 
turn to  his  work  in  September,  Dr.  Lan- 
sing is  improving  at  the  homestead  of  his 
early  life,  l.isha's  Kill.  N.  Y.  Rev.  Dr. 
W.-itson  and  family  are  at  Sussex.  Wis. 
He  is  understood  to  be  picpunng  lo  return 
to  his  mission  field  in  ligypt  next  Septem- 
ber. Misses  Mary  E.  Work  and  Mamc 
K.  Martin,  new  missionaries,  will  set  oui 
this  f.tU  tor  their  work,  the  former  in 
I^i^ypt  the  litUet  in  Imlia.  Kcv-.  Wm. 
Harvey,  after  being  over  thirteen  years  at 
his  work  in  the  mission  in  Egypt,  returned 
with  his  family  for  a  season  of  rcsL  He 
.-irrived  in  New  York  on  July  11.  His 
princip.il  .iddrcMwhilc  home  will  be  Mon- 
mouth, 111.  Mivs  Anna  V.  Thompson, 
of  the  Aanic  mi.uion,  returned  with  htm. 
and  will  also  have  her  home  while  in  this 
country  principally  in  Monmouth,  HI. 
Miss  Thompson,  it  will  be  remembered, 
is  a  daughter  of  the  irenerable  Kev.  David 
Thompson  of  that  iriiy, " 


PrrBb>lerlafi  m«*luii>rlrB  al   Hotov. 

TAt  CAtirch  At  ffume  unit  Abroad 
furnishes  the  following  li<>t  of  ordained 
foreign  niiasionaricn  of  the  Presbyteriati 
Church  now  in  this  country  who  are 
available  for  service  in  delivering  mission- 
.xry  addresses:— 

Imiii-t — Rev,  J,ime3  M.  McComb.  Car- 
Hn.  Ncv. .  Rev.  F.  ].  Newton,  Chambers- 
burg.  Pa. ;  Rev.  *;.  H,  Ferris.  Hillsilalc. 
Mich.;  Rci',  Joseph  Graham,  WotiMer. 
Ohio;  Kev.  Thomas  Tracy.  \f]  Spink 
Street.  Woostcr.  Ohio. 

C^/»irt— Rev.  Wellington  J.  While.  344 
South  Fifth  Avenue.  Ml.  Vernon,  N.  Y. : 
Kev,  A.  A.  Fulion.  Ashland,  Ohio;  Rcif. 
F.  V.  Mills.  Windsor.  Conn. 

Jitfhtn — Rev.  A.  V.  Dryan,  M  l.awn 
Kidge.  Ontnge.  N,  J.    ■ 

Siam — Rev.  Egaii  Wachlcr.  3618  Tre- 
mont  Avenue.  North  MifLneapolis.  Minn. ; 
Rev.  E,  P.  Donlap.  New  Wilmington,  Pa, ; 
Rev.  C.  A.  Ilerger,  care  of  Rev.  T.  B. 
Van  Eman,  Canonsburg.  Pa, 

/,(iiis— Rev.  S,  C.  Peoples.  M.I).,  530 
West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  IIU 

Persia— ^ti-i.  J.  .M.  Oldfalhcr,  Rockvillc. 
Ind. 

.^ffff— Rev.  T,  S.  Pond.  SJ  Fifth  Ave- 
nue. New  York  ;  Rev.  W.  W,  Eddy,  D.D.. 
care  of  E.  Wells,  Esq.,  Delavan,  Wis, 

V?/-<r,r/y— Rev.  C.  W.  Cliamberlidn, 
Northiifld.  Mass. ;  Kev.  J.  P.  Howell. 
Allcntown,  N.  J. ;  Rev.  J.  .M.  Kyle.-\cnia,0. 

CAiZr— Rev.  J,  M.  Allis,  care  of  Robin- 
son Brothers,  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Dr.  Mcndenh-ill  reports  that  there  «t 
reaciioT)  in  France  against  maleriiltsin 
and  skepticism. 

The  reports  from  Turkey  show  ilkat 
Armenian  Christi.ins  are  crying  for  de- 
liverance from  Turkish  misrule. 

New  edicts  ag.-kinsl  the  Jews  in  Russia 
have  nol  Ixrcn  published ;  bui  edicts  pro- 
mulgated in  18S;,  and  never  enforced  un- 
til now.  are  cauMing  much  ?iulTefing. 

The  American  Board  h^is  opened  a 
mission  among  the  Albanians  at  Koncha. 
The  mission.iry  reports  a  congregation  o( 
four  hundred.  The  Greek  clergy  are 
much  opposed  lo  it. 

The  .\fiijionitry  /frrafilfov  ,Sepietttlier 
Mys :  "  During  [lie  last  fuuneen  months 
no  less  tli.m  one  hundred  former  Roman- 
ist* have  been  received  to  the  five  c\'an- 
gfclical  churches  in  Austria." 

Dr.  Underbill  says  the  Itaptist  Mission* 
ary  Socicly  have  resolved  not  in  p.iy  the 
native  agency  in  ,\fnca,  but  to  leach  the 
natives  that  it  is  their  boundcn  duly  to 
voluntarily  spread  Ihe  news  of  salv.nion. 

On  the  37lh  of  June  38  young  racn 
were  graduated  from  the  l>oshisha,  ihc 
American  Board  college  al  Tokyo.  Jagian. 
a8  of  them  from  the  Collegiate  Dcpirt- 
nii.-nl,  and  10  from  the  Thcclogica.1  De- 
partment. 

The  revival  influence  that  is  passing 
over  the  American  Hoard  Missions  tit 
Turkey  has  reached  Cesarca.  At  Mardin. 
on  the  first  Sunday  of  June  thirty  persons 
were  received  into  the  Church  on  confes- 
sion of  faith, 

Sir  Charles  Atkinson  says  that  (be 
Brahmo  Suinaj  has  done  and  is  doing 
splendid  service  in  India  in  opposing  and 
counteracting  impure  Chrislianiiy,  and 
wlute  the  system  stops  short  of  vital 
Christianity  it  i«  the  avoweil  enemy  of  in* 
tidcUly.  materialism,  and  immorality. 

A  missionary  writes  from  Jap.in  tliat 
in  many  places  ihe  Buddhist  priests  go 
from  house  10  house  and  TC(|Ueat  the  peo- 
ple to  sign  a  piper  promising  lo  do  all 
they  can  against  Christianity,  to  use  all 
the  means  in  their  power  to  overthrow 
the  efforts  of  Christians,  and  to  seal  this 
promise  with  their  otfici.'d  stamp.  If  ihejr 
refuse,  iheir  business  is  injured  and  they 
become  unpupulitr  with  their  neii^hbors 
and  friends. 

The  yfiisiomiwy  Herald  for  September 
mfurms  us  "Kcv.  Dr.  Klias  Riggs  is  de- 
voting his  lime  and  strength  to  the  ilcvel* 
Dpmeni  of  a  Christian  literature  for  the 
Bulgarians.  His  translation  of  the  fvcripi- 
ures  into  ihelr  language  was  completed 
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in  1871.  He  Is  now  preparing  a  Com- 
mentary on  the  New  Testament,  a  work 
for  which  no  man  is  better  fitted.  Several 
other  works  are  also  in  preparation.  Most 
urgent  appeals  have  come  from  the  Mis- 
sion for  means  to  publish  such  works  and 
to  give  them  a  wider  circuSaiion." 

T^^ Indian  Witness  oi  June  14  says: 
■"  Pandita  Ramabai  has  made  many  friends 
tfor  work  in  South  Canara,  her  birth- 
place. Orthodox  Brahmins  of  Man- 
g'alore  beard  her  pleas  for  the  600,000 
(or  more)  widows  of  India.  This  was  a 
conces&ioB.  A  decade  since  they  would 
not  bar*  listened  to  one  who  has  broken 
her  caste  and  embraced  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ.  But  their  interest  was  not 
pockel-deep.  No  subscriptions  for  the 
manifold  oeeds  of  her  Slmnidix  Sahkan 
in  Bombay  were  forthcoming  from  even 
the  wealthiest  weil-wislicr.  Doubtless 
(his  seeming  penuriousness  was  due  more 
to  fear  of  caste  castigations  than  to  real 
parsimony." 

A  Berlin  correspondent  of  Tlu  Pall 
Mall  Gazette.  \v\\\.^%\  "There  can  be  no 
<loubt  that  the  orthodox  Protestant  party, 
so  long  ill-treated  by  Bismarck,  and  neg- 
lected for  the  more  powerful  Catholic  Cen- 
ter, is  rapidly  gaining  ground.  The  Evan-  \ 
gelical  Social  Congress,  held  a  few  days 
ago,  is  significant  in  this  respect.  The 
Evangelical  Church  has  not  for  many  gen- 
erations made  itself  so  much  felt  in  all 
departments  of  public  life  as  it  does  now. 
It  is  the  decided  ambition  of  the  emperor 
and  the  empress  to  make  the  imperial 
crown  a  Protestant  one,  just  as  that  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  a  Roman  Catholic  one 
depending  on  the  good  will  of  Rome.  As 
yet  the  imperial  dignity  is  not  a  Protestant 
one  by  constitution,  but  only  in  so  far  as 
it  is  connected  with  the  Prussian  crown, 
which  can  only  be  worn  by  Protestants." 


Fra«rrM>   of   FroleManl    SIlHitoiMi   la 
AlMika. 

HV   KEV.    SHELDON    JACKSON,  IJ.D. 

In  i88t  Presbyterian  Missions  com- 
menced in  south-eastern  Alaska.  The 
Moravians  followed  in  188}  to  the  valley 
of  the  Kuskoquine,  and  in  1886  to  the 
valley  of  the  Nuskegak.  In  1886  the 
Episcopalians  and  Roman  Catholics  com- 
menced in  the  valley  of  the  Yukon.  In 
1885  the  Friends  established  themselves 
at  Douglass  Island,  and  the  general  gov- 
ernment commenced  a  system  of  day 
schools.  In  1887  the  Swedish  Lutherans 
opened  missions  at  Unaiaklik  and  Yaku- 
tat;  and  in  1889  the  Methodists  entered 
Unalaska. 

In  the  fall  of  1889  Lieutenant.  Com- 
mander Charles  R.Stockton.  U.S.  N.,  who 
had  just  returned  from  a  cruise  in  the  Arc- 


tic, called  my  attention  to  the  degraded 
condition  of  the  Esquimaux  in  northern 
Alaska.  I  brought  the  facts  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  who  entered  heartily 
into  the  plan  of  establishing  schools  among 
them.  The  region  being  so  remote  and 
barbarous  Dr.  Harris  preferred  placing 
the  schools  under  the  supervision  of  well 
known  missionary  organizations.  As  the 
Moravians  have  been  so  successful  in 
educating  and  civilizing  the  Esquimaux 
of  Greenland  and  Labrador,  the  oversight 
of  the  schools  was  first  offered  to  them. 
Having  their  hands  full  of  work  in  south- 
western Alaska  they  very  reluctantly  de- 
clined the  offer, 

I  then  visited  the  missionary-  societies 
in  New  York  city,  with  the  following  re- 
sult: Point  Barrow  was  taken  by  the 
Presbyterian  Home  Missions  Society,  Mrs. 
Elliott  F.  Shepard.  of  New  York  city. 
generously  pledging  the  necessary  funds. 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales  was  taken  by  the 
American  Missionary  Association  (Con- 
gregational), the  Congregational  Church 
of  Soulhport,  Conn.,  contributing  the 
money ;  and  Point  Hope  was  taken  by 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Mission  Society. 
These  three  places  represent  the  largest 
settlements  upon  the  Arctic  coast  of 
Al.iska,  and  are  central  points  from  which 
to  reach  the  nomadic  population  in  the 
interior. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  this  season  a 
small  school  building  and  teacher's  resi- 
dence at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  and  also 
at  Point  Hope,  and  next  season  a  similar 
building  at  Point  Barrow.  For  the  pres- 
ent year  the  teacher  at  Point  Barrow  will 
be  compelled  to  utilize  as  best  he  can 
buildings  belonging  to  the  government 
and  the  Pacific  Whaling  Company. 

Through  the  special  permission  of  the 
Hon.  Wm.  Windom,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasurj'.  and  the  courtesy  of  Captain 
M,  A.  Healy  commanding.  I  am  allowed 
transportation  on  the  United  States  rev- 
enue marine  steamer  Bear,  which  is 
under  orders  to, visit  the  Arctic  and  re- 
provision  the  refuge  station  at  Point  Bar- 
row. 

The  teachers,  with  their  supply  of  pro- 
visions for  a  year,  and  the  lumber  and 
other  material  for  their  school  buildings, 
will  sail  from  San  Francisco,  about  June  i, 
on  the  steam  schooner  Jennie.  The 
Jennie  will  convey  them  to  Fort  Claren)^, 
near  Behring  Straits,  where  they  will  be 
transferred  to  a  "  whaler,"  and  thus  reach 
their  destination.  I  expect  to  meet  them 
upon  their  arrival,  and  assist  them  in  get- 
ting started. 

The  teacher  for  Point  Barrow  is  Pro- 
fessor L.  M.  Stevenson,  of  Versailles.  O, 
At  that  most  northern  settlement  of 
North  America  he  will  experience  alike 
the  long  arctic  day  and   night  of  nearly 
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three  months  each.  His  outlook  on  the 
seaward  side,  both  summer  and  winter, 
will  be  the  great  perpetual  ice-lields, 
stretching  indefinitely  toward  the  North 
Pole.  Spring  and  fall  before  his  front 
door  great  whales  will  play,  as  they  pass 
up  and  down  the  coast,  and  the  walrus 
and  seal  flounder  upon  the  ice-floes ;  while 
in  winter  an  occasional  polar  bear  ivill 
prowl  around  his  dwelling. 

In  July  and  August  the  wind  drives  the 
great  ice-field  from  the  shore,  and  a  chan- 
nel is  made  for  the  venturous  revenue 
cutter  bringing  the  annual  mail  and  sup- 
plies for  the  station.  To  this  same  region 
come  each  summer  from  thirty-five  to 
forty  whalers,  carrjing  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred sailors. 

For  a  few  weeks  or  months,  according 
to  the  season,  all  is  life  and  stir,  then  the 
(treat  ice-field  swings  back  to  the  shore — 
the  gate  is  shut  and  the  village  is  cut  off 
for  another  twelve  months  from  all  com- 
munication from  the  outside  world. 

The  season  is  usually  from  two  to  three 
months,  although  in  1879,  and  again  in 
t886,  the  ice-gate  remained  shut,  and  no 
vessels  were  able  to  reach  Point  Barrow. 

The  natives  are  said  to  be  filthy  and 
degraded.  But  it  is  a  cause  of  profound 
thanksgiving  that  consecrated  men  have 
been  found  who  are  willing  to  go  to  them 
with  the  Gospel  that  alone  can  lift  the 
natives  out  of  their  dirt  and  barbarism, 
light  up  their  cheerless  and  joyless  lives, 
and  bring  hope  to  their  hopeless  hearts. 

A  few  weeks  ago  1  made  a  call  through 
the  religious  press  for  two  or  three  gen- 
tlemen teachers  for  that  distant  field,  and 
iwenty-four  persons  volunteered,  among 
whom  were  twelve  ladies.  Professor  L. 
M.  Stevenson  was  selected  for  Point  Bar- 
row. Dr.  Driggs.  of  Pennsylvania,  for  Point 
Hope,  and  Professor  \V.  T.  Lopp,  of  In- 
diana, and  Professor  H.  R.  Thornton,  of 
Virginia,  for  Cape  Prince  of  Wales. 
These  men  in  their  isolation  and  self- 
denial  are  commended  to  the  constant 
remembrance  of  Christians.  Let  daily 
prayer  ascend  in  behalf  of  themselves  and 
their  work. 


*•  NeM-  World  or  C'«nlr«l  Africa.*' 

.  The  Nevi  World  of  Central  Africa,  by 
Mrs.  H.  Grattan  Guinness,  is  published  by 
Hodder  &  Stoughton,  of  London,  and  bv 
F.  H.  Revell,  of  New  York  and  Chicago, 
price  $3.  It  gives  much  information  con- 
cerning the  people  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Congo,  and  a  history  of  the  first  Christian 
mission  on  the  Congo  from  1878  to  1890. 
Its  maps  and  illustrations  add  to  its  value. 
Fourteen  rules  are  given  to  aid  one  in 
living  in  Central  Africa.  These  arc 
formed  from  the  experience  of  the  mis- 
sionaries and  the  writings  of  Mr.  Stanley, 
and  will  no  doubt  be  beneficial  if  closely' 
observed  by  missionaries  and  settlers.  A 
list  of  the  present  missionary'  agencies  in 
the  Congo  Free  State  is  appended,  with 
some  descriptions  of  the  missions.  Three 
of  these  are  Roman  Catholic.  We  re- 
gret that  the  author  feels  obliged  to  speak 
so  disparagingly  of  Bishop  Taylor's  Mis- 
sions on  the  Congo.  The  Bishop,  now  in 
this  country,  speaks  hopefully  of  them, 
and  declares  that  they  give  evidence  of 
ultimate  success. 


Cutjetie  R.  8mitb.  D.O., 
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LEND   A   HAND. 


^octrn  anlr  Song. 


Lend  k  Hand. 

BV   F.   J,   STEVENS. 

Are  you  in  the  market  waiting 

While  the  world's  great  fields  are  white. 
Effortless  your  strength  abating 

Since  you  use  il  not  aright  ? 
Lend  a  hand  !     The  work  is  growing. 

And  the  Master's  service  calls; 
On  his  fields  your  toil  bestowing 

Ere  the  night  inactive  falls. 

Hasten  !  Join  the  reapers  willing 

With  full  purposes  of  heart; 
Since  it  is  his  will  fultilling. 

Cheerfully  do  wel!  your  part. 
Lend  a  hand  !     The  work  is  growing. 

And  the  Master's  service  calls  ; 
On  his  fields  your  toil  bestowing 

Ere  the  night  inactive  falls. 

Faint  not,  though  the  days  are  weary ; 

Murmur  not,  though  they  are  long; 
Love  will  make  his  service  cheery. 

Love  will  fill  its  hours  with  song. 
Lend  a  hand  !     The  work  is  growing. 

And  the  Master's  service  calls; 
On  his  fields  your  toii  bestowing 

Ere  the  nighl  inactive  falls. 


^orlb,  Morit,  Storn. 


South  America. 
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DREES, 

Area 6.954.326  sq.  miles. 

Population 34,4S3,o26. 

Geographical  Position. — The  continent  of  South  Amer- 
ica lies  mainly  between  the  fortieth  and  eightieth 
meridians  west  from  Greenwich  and  the  tenth  parallel 
of  north  and  the  fifty-sixth  of  south  latitude.  In  rela- 
tion to  other  great  divisions  of  the  earth's  surface  it  is 
well  to  note  that  the  meridian  of  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  coincides  in  general  with  that  of  the  east  coast 
of  North  America,  while  the  meridian  of  Cape  Blanco, 
the  most  easterly  projection  of  the  continent,  passes 
within  nine  hundred  geographical  miles  of  the  west 
coast  of  Africa. 

Its  figure  on  the  map  is  seen  to  be  that  of  an  im- 
mense ham.  It  is  joined  to  North  America  by  the  nar- 
row Isthmus  of  Darien,  or  Panama;  is  surrounded  by 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans, 
and  stretches  farther  south  toward  the  Antarctic  Con- 
tinent, if  such  there  be,  than  any  other  land,  not  except- 
ing Australia  or  New  Zealand. 

Physical  Description. — The  great  Andean  mountain 
system  extends  north  and  south  from  the  isthmus  to  the 
straits,  its  parallel  ranges  in  part  closely  crowded  to- 
gether and  in  part  separated,  as  in  Peru  and  Bolivia,  by 


extensive  table-lands  often  from  eleven  to  thirteen 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  steeps  of 
the  western  coast-range  plunge  sharply  down  into  the 
Pacific,  whose  waters  are  in  general  of  great  depth  even 
close  inshore.  The  Eastern  Cordillera  is  also  very  pre- 
cipitous; but  from  its  base  stretches  away  the  vast  level 
continent  with  its  treeless /aw/iw,  its  trackless,  impene- 
trable forests,  and  its  mighty  rivers  until  the  rugged 
masses  of  the  Brazilian  coast-range  are  reached  and 
passed  and  we  look  upon  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
washing  the  shelving  beach. 

The  river  systems  of  South  America  are  the  greatest 
in  the  world.  The  Magdalena,  the  Orinoco,  the  thou- 
sand>armed  Amazon,  the  San  Francisco,  the  Plata  with 
its  Uruguay  and  Parana  and  Paraguay,  the  Colorado 
and  the  Negro,  drain  the  vast  area  and  are  ready  to  bear 
to  the  ocean  the  limitless  tribute  of  a  wealth  of  a  natural 
resource  as  yet  inconceivable. 

All  climates  and  all  known  and  many  as  yet  unknown 
products  are  to  be  found  within  the  perimeter  of  this 
great  continent. 

Political  Divisions,  Area,  anii  Population. — Originally 
divided  by  arrogant  papal  assumption  between  Spain 
and  Portugal,  the  arbitrary  line  traced  upon  a  map  which 
reflected  the  ignorance  of  those  who  drew  it  could  not 
control  the  future  march  of  conquest  and  colonization. 
Revolution,  independence,  mutual  jealousy,  and  greed 
and  recent  war  have  affected  the  political  aspect  and 
territorial  division  of  the  continent.  There  are  still 
many  unsettled  questions  relating  to  intemation:i) 
boundaries. 

Counting  the  three  Guianas  as  one.  South  America  is 
divided  into  eleven  countries,  whose  area  and  popula- 
tion, according  to  most  recent  data  given  in  Whitaker's 
Almanac,  are  as  follows: 


COUNTRIES.                   [  Area,  Si|.  MLles. 

Poputation. 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

1,095.013 
4,73,000 

3,219.000 
256,850 
33 '.420 
248,380 
142.953 
145.400 
405.040 
72,112 
566,159 

4.200,nno 
2,300,000 
14,000,000 
2,715,000 
3.500,000 
1,100.000 

Chili 

370,038 
476,000 

2.970,000 
700,000 

2,121,988 

Total 


6,954,336  ;   34,453,026 


The  <lominant  race  and  language  are  those  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  conqueror  and  colonist.  The 
race,  however,  has  been  modified  by  intermarriage  with 
the  Indian  tribes,  and  there  is  a  large  population,  diffi- 
cult to  state  in  exact  numbers,  who  perpetuate  the  race 
and  the  languages  of  the  original  inhabitants.  We  have, 
therefore,  as  elements  going  to  make  up  the  population, 
whites,  Indians,  and  meztizoes,  the  latter  term  applying 
to  the  mixed  race  arising  from  the  two  former.  To  these 
must  be  added  Negroes,  Creoles,  and  Zamboes  living 
in  Brazil,  and  in  less  numbers  in  some  other  sections. 
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^V    Portugut'se  in  Brazil,  and  Spanish  in  the  remainder 

^Bof  the  corilincni,  arc  the  languages  of  civilization  and 

^^KOmmercc.     There  arc,  however,  millions  of  natives  who 

^'qjMl:  only  the   Indian  languages.     Of  lhe»e  there  are 

many  longites  and  dialecta,  among  which  arc  specially 

lo  he  noted,  for  their  dcvclopnifnl  as  languages  and  the 

^^uride  areas  Ihty  covfr.  the  guarani  and   the  quiehua. 

^KThe  former  wax  nnd   U  the  language  of  the  ahorigines 

^^Snd  the   present  Indians  of  much  of   Itrazil,  Paraguay, 

the  Bolivian  and  Argentine  Chaco,  and  Corrienles,  The 

Inter  was  the  olficial  and  predominant  langun^r  of  the 

I        Empire  of  the   Incas,  whose  territories  extended  from 

Quito,  in   Keiiador,  to  Santiago  del   Eslcro,  well  down 

into  Argentine  lerritory, 

Guarani  is  mure  uied  to-day  among  the  Paraguayans, 
and  in  so  important  a  city  oh  Assumption,  than  Spanish. 
Quiehua  is  the  eominion  lan)ji)ag;  of  probably 
not  less  than  four  millions  of  people. 

DiuffVfry   and   Explonitiaii. — The    greatest 
names  and  many  of  Ihc  moat  romnntic  advent- 
ures of  modern  discovery  and  exploration  are 
connected  with  this  part  of  ilie  world.     (_'o- 
lumbua  discovered  the    roaitv-land    neat  the 
muuihs  of  the    Orinoco  in  1.498.     Sehatiiian 
Cabot,  Magellan,  Kalboa,  Pizarro  and  his  fel- 
low  adventurers,   with   many    others,   carried 
forward  the  work.    Vet  after  nearly  four  cent- 
^_UTiai  the  continent   still  liolds  many    secrets 
^Hkrhicli  have  yet  to  be  wrested  from  her.     Our 
^BiD«n  generaiifin  ran   recoimt   in  their  pursuit 
^V^any  an  enterprise  of  heroic  daring  and  brave 
endurance  and  tragic  death.     Still  there  re- 
main vast  areas   untraverscd,   mighty  forests 
unpcnclratcd,  gnat    rivers,  known    at    their 
source  and  at  their  nioiiih.  whose  course  is, 
as  yet.  only  conjectured,  many  human  dwell- 
ings  and    haunts    to  which   the   first    rays  of 


civili/aiiiin  and  Christianity  have  still  to 
be  carried. 

Htliglon. — All  round  the  continent, 
and  us  far  inland  as  civiliKation  has 
reached,  Roman  Catholicism  is  the  ac- 
cepted religion,  and  in  most  of  the 
countries  is  in  direct  alliance  with  the 
State.  The  pope  claimed  and  entered 
into  this  inheritance  just  as  he  was  losing 
such  territories  in  Europe.  The  swcicd 
and  the  stake,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Inquisition,  were  employed  lo  establish 
and  maintain  his  jtower.  As  elsewhere, 
heathen  superstitions  were  merely 
glossed  over  by  so-called  Christian  ter- 
minology and  dress.  Report  was  had  (o 
2  thousand  inventions  of  apparilions  and 
miracles  to  win  the  acceptance  of  the 
ignorant  and  superstitious  natives,  and 
these  iiatf-jKigan  beliefs  and  custom.'* 
constitute,  together  with  blind,  unques- 
tioning obedience  to  an  ignorant  and 
corrupt  priesthood,  the  religion  of  the  ma»^se«.  Few, 
indeed,  go  beneath  and  beyond  these  to  lay  hold  of  the 
fundamental  saving  truths  of  Christianity.  Even  the 
few  who  may  he  called  intelligent  Catholics  arc  taught 
ihat  their  beliefs  must  be  determined  by  an  infallible 
pope,  who  is  above  Scnphire  because  ili  authorized  in- 
terpreter, and  that  (jrice  divine  T:an  come  to  them  only 
through  priestly  hands  and  outward  sacramental  forms. 
Not  only  is  there  the  cill  for  the  reformation  of  nom- 
inal and  corrupt  Christianity,  but  we  also  hear  the  inar- 
ticulate cry  of  millions  still  in  the  uiter  darkness  of 
paganism.  There  is  in  the  heart  of  the  coniinent  a 
wide  and  populous  territory  untouched  by  civiliiattoii 
or  the  (lospei.  Roman  Catholicism  has  been  shown 
incapable  of  lifting  these  native  races  to  any  high  con- 
dition.    The  simple  preaching  of  the  Oospel  can  do  it. 
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The  Argentina  an  It  Is. 
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Settlement  of  the  long-disputed  rlaims  of  Chili  and 
the  Argentine  Republic,  made  in  1881,  gave  the  latter 
the  whole  of  Patagonia  east  of  the  Andes,  making  in  all 
an  area  of  over  1,120,000  square  miles  (by  some  esti- 
mated at  1,200,000  square  rfiiles,  both  estimates  being 
in  all  likelihood  too  small),  the  lowest  estimate  giving  a 
country  more  than  one  third  the  size  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  population  of  less  than  4,000,000,  instead 
of  about  2g,ooo,ooc,  its  possibility  compared  with  the 
present  population  of  this  country.  Aspiring  to  be  to 
South  America  what  our  nation  is  to  North  America, 
the  republic  promises  to  fulfill  the  expectation  and 
hope  of  its  citizens  ;  its  population  in  1849  being  but 
935,000;  in  1869,  1,710,000;  and  at  present  date  over 
4,000,000, 

Of  this  area  and  i>opiilation  about  one  half  the  area 
is  comprised  in  throe  territories.  Gran  Chaco  to  the 
north,  Pampas  and  Patagonia  to  the  south,  with  perhaps 
200,000  of  the  population,  of  whom  over  one  half  are 
Indians  or  of  mixed  descent ;  the  remaining  area  and  pop- 
ulation being  contained  in  the  fourteen  provinces  which 
with  these  territories  form  the  republic.  Of  the  in- 
habitants, not  Indian,  a  fair  estimate  gives  thirty-four 
per  cent,  as  foreign,  or  of  foreign  birth,  Italians,  Span- 
ish, and  French  forming  over  eighty-five  per  cent,  of 
the  foreign  element. 

Education  is  taking  raj>id  strides  since  the  presidency 
of  Sarmiento  (1868-1874),  under  whose  administration 
(one  of  the  purest,  strongest,  most  patriotic,  and  pro- 
gressive the  country  has  yet  enjoyed)  public  schools 
quadrupled,  trade  and  revenue  doubled,  immigration 
rose  to  95,000  annually,  and  the  whole  Republic  was 
lifted  to  a  higher  level.  In  1869  but  82,671  were  en- 
rolled in  the  schools  ;  in  1887  the  number  falls  little 
short  of  230,000,  showing  that  the  improvement  under 
Sarmiento  has  continued.  In  round  numbers,  the  num- 
ber of  public  and  private  schools  is  given  at  3,000.  of 
which  about  eight  per  cent,  are  private. 

Immigration  is  also  on  the  increase,  having  risen 
from  4,658  in  1858  to  289,014  in  1889.  When  we  re- 
member the  proportion  of  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile 
is  less  than  three,  or  fifty  times  less  than  that  of  Europe, 
and  seven  times  less  than  that  of  the  United  States,  we 
begin  to  realize  something  of  "what  will  be  "  in  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic  as  the  years  roll  on.  And  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  far  larger  part  of  its  population  in  the  fut- 
ure (as  is  now  the  case)  will  be  nominally  Romanist,  in 
reality  semi-infidel,  unless  evangelizing  agencies  are 
greatly  increased.  The  time  to  carry  out  this  work  is 
NOW,  for  every  one  who  has  labored  for  souls  in  Romish 
countries  well  knows  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the 
work.  Whatever  may  be  the  tendencies  of  Romish  ed- 
ucation and  morals  elsewhere,  the  tendency  in  the  South 
American  republics  is  downward,  and  this  will  not  be 
denied  by  the  leading  thinkers  among  the  natives  them- 
selves. 


Agriculture  is  also  on  the  advance.  The  Republic, 
which  but  a  few  years  since  had  to  import  all  its  wheat 
and  grain,  is  rapidly  assuming  an  important  position 
among  grain-producing  countries,  its  exports  having 
risen  from  an  insignificant  amount  in  1872  to,  in  1887, 
361,000  tons  com,  238,000  tons  wheat,  and  81,000  tons 
flaxseed.  Naturally,  increased  attention  to  such  an  in- 
dustry somewhat  retards,  and  perhaps  lessens,  increase 
in  exports  of  hides,  wool,  tallow,  etc.,  but  this  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  grain  increase. 

Of  foreign  residents  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
English  and  American  element,  though  but  a  small  part 
of  the  foreign  population  (not  over  six  or  seven  per 
cent.),  occupies  the  foremost  place  as  regards  social  and 
commercial  importance  ;  Germans  follow  second,  then 
the  French,  Italians,  though  numerically  at  least  one 
third  of  the  whole,  are  mostly  of  the  laboring  class,  sup- 
plying the  bulk  of  masons,  boatmen,  peons,  proprietors 
of  small  market-gardens,  milkmen,  etc.  This  fact,  the 
social  and  commercial  position  of  the  English  and 
Americans  as  a  class,  adds  another  fact  in  proof  of  their 
duly  to  at  once  redouble  every  effort  to  use  their  influ- 
ence for  Christ  and  his  Gospel, 

The  rivers  of  the  republic,  chief  of  which  is  the 
river  Plata  with  its  two  main  tributaries,  the  Parana 
and  the  Uruguay,  with  several  smaller  streams,  especial- 
ly the  Vermejo,  Rio  Salado,  and  Rio  Negro,  open  the 
eastern  and  portions  of  the  western  provinces  to  navi- 
gation, (Patagonia  and  Pampas  have  also  several  rivers 
navigable  many  miles  by  small  craft.)  By  steam  a 
traveler  can  ascend  from  Montevideo  to  Cuyaba,  in  the 
Diamond  district,  and  capital  of  the  Brazilian  province 
of  Matto  Grosso,  a  trip  of  over  two  thousand  miles. 
The  scenery  up  the  Plata  and  Parana  Rivers  is  not  lo 
be  easily  excelled  by  that  of  any  other  region.  High 
bluffs,  at  places  over  two  hundred  feet  ;  many  islands, 
on  which  may  sometimes  be  seen  tigers  and  crocodiles ; 
beautiful  estancias,  occasional  rapids  and  small  whirl- 
pools, tropical  vegetation,  groves  of  palmetto  palms  and 
orange,  here  and  there  the  ruins  of  an  old  Jesuit  mis- 
sion, saladeros,  with  magnificent  hill  and  forest  scenery 
along  the  upper  course  of  the  river,  being  among  the 
•'  sights." 

The  Paraguay,  in  addition  to  scenery,  brings  us  past 
many  scenes  of  fierce  conflict,  drenched  with  blood 
during  the  war  of  extermination  waged  by  Brazil,  the 
Argentine  Republic,  and  Uruguay  against  Paraguay, 
1865-68  ;  Cerrito,  Curupaiti,  Humaita,  Villeta,  Asun- 
cion, with  many  other  spots,  recalling  memories  of  an 
almosfcontinuous  battle  from  Cerrito  to  the  capital. 

The  Uruguay  River,  also  rich  with  scenery,  has  its  his- 
torical memories,  especially  Paisandu,  ever  remembered 
for  its  heroic  defense  by  General  Gomez  against  the  Bra- 
zilian forces.  The  streams  of  the  Uruguay  are  also  rich 
in  their  abundance  of  onyx,  carnelian,  and  jasper,  the 
river  itself  being  navigable  by  good-sized  steamers 
nearly  seven  hundred  miles  above  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
beyond  this  by  smaller  vessels. 

The  city  of   Buenos  Ayres  covers  over  two  thousand 
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acres,  and  forms  a  iiarallclogniin  divulcd  hy  wide  sirccls 
imo  cuadMs  (stiu,iri.-s)  of  one  hundred  an<l  fifty  yards. 
less  than  one  hundred  street?;  in  the  whole  zhy  crossing 
cich  other  at  right  angles,  making  the  losing  of  one's 
i^li  almost  irapossiMe.  Rivadftvia  Street  divides  the 
eastern  «nd  western  Ktreets,  and  from  ihtir  intersection 
■with  Callc  Kivadavia  these  receive  different  names  ;  the 
streets  running  north  and  south  extending  between  two 
and  three  miles. 

Buenos  Ayres  is  doubtless  tlie  finest  South  American 
city,  the  modern  buildings  and  architecture  being  equal 
to  that  of  most  American  cities.  Its  chief  drawl  >atk  has 
been  ii4  miserable  hiirbor  atcomraodation,  waking  it 
necessary  rorVcsscts  of  one  thou&and  tons  and  over  to 


by  the  cuiiiIierMiiiu;  "ililij^ttu  i.is  "  (omnihiiscs,  now  su- 
perseded by  hor^r-'  trsj,  whos^^^  slow  Ajieed  and  rolling, 
jolting  motion  were  peculiar  to  themselves! 

Romish  rclipious  processions,  though  less  paironiiscd 
than  twenty  years  ago,  arc  still  seen.  Twenty  years 
ago  it  was  a  common  sight  to  see  dozens  prostrating 
themselves  before  the  advancing  crosses  and  banners 
borne  by  priests  and  monks  on  festival  days  ;  also  to  sec 
children  Icnt-el  before  a  priest  in  the  open  street  lo  re- 
ceive his  blesMng  ;  also  for  the  pavements  to  be  deserted 
by  the  natives  when  the  tinkle  of  a  little  bell  ctrried  by 
an  attendant  gave  warning  ihul  n  priest  drew  near  bear- 
ing the  consecrated  host  lor  a  dying  Komanist, 

The  annual  Easter  appearance  in  front  of  the  Cabil* 
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anchor  six  and  seven  miles  from  the  city,  thus  exposing 
Ihcm  to  the  destructive  for(;e  of  the  pampero.  Tlie 
harbor  improvcnienls  of  Engineer  Manero,  when  com- 
pleted, provide  a  canal  iliree  htindred  feet  wide  from  the 
outer  roads  lo  basins  and  docks  where  the  largest  ves- 
sels can  enter  lo  receive  and  unlo:id  cargo. 

Much  of  that  which  fonncdy  added  to  the  piclur- 
esqnencss  of  the  streets  of  Ducnos  Ayrcs  i:t  of  the  piist  ; 
modern  improvctnenis  have  taken  the  place  of  the  pa- 
triarchal strimts  (night  watchmen),  who  made  night 
hideous  with  their  prolonged  cries  of  the  hour  and 
weather,  ncithef  of  wliith  eoiild  be  depended  upon. 
The  waler-carriet^  have  also  disappeared  with  their 
noisy  cans  and  cracked  bells;  even  the  old-fashioned, 
badly  paved,  terrifically  jolting  streets  {concive  in  the 
middle)  arc  of  ".«dd  l-^ng  sync."  Well  do  old  residents 
ffemember  them,  so  fumly  are  the  memories  impressed 


do  of  the  richly  robed  and  jeweled  images  of  Christ, 
Mary,  and  Joseph,  guarded  by  soldiers,  before  which  alt 
had  to  bow  themselves  (if  not  kneel),  and  at  k'a«l  re- 
move hats,  u^ed  to  be  must  familiar.  Thanks  to  the 
progress  of  evangelical  truth  (chiefly  through  the  un- 
wearied efforts  of  the  Methodist  mission,  which  is  the 
only  mission  really  attempting  tn  save  the  Romanists), 
these  superstitions  of  Rome  ;ire  being  relegated  to  former 
days,  when  the  light  of  Christ's  Gospel  was  far  more  dim 
than  now ;  her  own  statesmen  no  longer  hesitating  in  pub- 
lic to  acknowledge  the  blessings  of  cv.-iRgclical  truth. 
IViesls,  monks,  stittcr»,  images,  processions,  shrines, 
feast-days,  etc.,  however,  al!  remnin,  relies  of  superiti- 
lion,  which,  fighting  every  inch  of  the  ground,  is  falling 
back  with  slowly  lessening  numbers  in  its  ranks. 

City   life    in   South    .America    needs    no   description^ 
being  the  same   as  eUewhere,  of  courM  modified   by 
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Spanish  custom*),  the  leinpecament  of  ilic  people,  the  cli- 
mate, and  environment.  The  religioiH  and  moral  life  is 
not  high — tiiyhtT  than  in  former  diiys,  hiit  still  below 
}ur.  Much  of  this  lower  religious  iiiid  moral  tone  is 
<Iuc  to  race,  climate,  and  surroundings  ;  murli  more  is 
due  to  the  errors  of  Kotne  and  tlicir  influence  upon  a 
Lrave.  ho8pii;ib1e,  patriolir  people  ;  snmc  part  is  fiirliicr 
due  to  the  unbelii:f,  religious  ^[latiiy,  and  by  no  means 
pure  lives  of  many  foreigners  moving  in  liigli  comniercial 
and  social  circles,  who.  instead  of  resisting,  bovr  before 
ihc  tide  of  irrcligion  and  worldlincss,  to  be  stemmed 
only  by  the  power  of  a  deep,  earnest,  living  acceptation 
and  leaching  of  spiritual  truth. 

Outside  the  cilit-s,  on  tlic  sheep  and  cattle  farms  .15 
well  as  in  the  smaller  country  towns  and  villages,  for- 
eign influence  does  not  bravely  and  openly  resist  the 
gener.ll  tendency  Inward  irrcti^;ion.  The  natives, 
weary  of  the  errors  of  Rimuc,  which  their  courtesy 
allows  them  to  tolerate,  but  their  inielligence  does  not 
allow  them  to  believe,  are  inclined  toward  infidelity.  "  I 
know  Rgmish  teachings  arc  faUc;  I  had  no  other  relig- 
ion, so  became  infidel  in  opinions,"  is  a  sentiment  com- 
moitly  expressed. 

F^xcepcing  those  districts  where  grain  is  now  culti- 
vated— abont  Ave  million  acres  being  under  cultivation — 
the  chief  biisinet^s  of  the  iieu|ile  is  cattle  and  sheep  rais- 
lOR.  la  the  republic,  in  iSSJi,  there  were  about  13.000,000 
homed  cattle,  5,000,000  hordes,  and  not  much  short  of 
100,000,000  sheep,  t'attle  farms  vary  in  sixefrom  three 
to  thirty  S([uarc  miles  in  extL'tit,  Some  estancias  have 
10,000  horned  cattle,  divided,  generally,  into  herds  of 
from  3,ooo  to  4,000  head,  managed  by  about  four  men. 
Cattle  are  purchased  at  from  three  to  five  dollars  a 
hciiii.  Sheep  earanciiis  are  siniilK-r;  one  nf  3.000  acres 
will  .tuppon  from  6,000  lo  10,000  lihe^^p  ;  flocks  man- 
aged by  one  shepherd  vary  from  1,500  lo  5,000. 

The  natives,  called  "gnacbos,"  are,  in  the  great  ma. 
jority  of  cases,  without  education,  religioa,  or  morals ; 


in  battle  bravi:,  picture.s()ue  m  drcti^,  skillful  in  the  use 
of  bolas  and  Lisso.  matchless  horsemen,  enduring  great 
fatigue,  firm  in  friendship,  i.'tt:rn.il  in  hatred,  hospitable 
to  atmIge^^,  lazy  in  work,  prone  to  drink,  to  gamble, 
to  indulge  lust  and  passion,  the  guacho  stands  by  him-H 
self  as  a  specimen  of  humanity.  They  live,  as  a  general 
thing,  in  two.roomcd  huts  or  ranchos,  the  frame-work 
of  wood,  plastered  with  mud  and  thatched  with  paja, 
a  native  grass,  at  times  (.>)  giving  refuge  to  innumerable 
fleas,  A  sniaUcr  number  of  scorpions,  centipedes,  with  an 
occasional  tarantula.  f 

These  ranchoa  are  seldom  btirdened  with  much  fur-" 
niiurc — 3  few  rough  stools,  quite  often  oxen's  skulls  in- 
stead, a  table,  some  sheep-skins  for  a  btd,  or  a  hide 
stretched  from  four  stakes,  and  thus  held  five  or  six 
inches  above  the  earth  floor,  with  an  asatfor  (iron  spit, 
some  four  feel  long),  astcw-pol,  frying-pan,  "  bombilla." 
and  »evcTal  gourds  will  more  than  furniAh  an  ordinary 
r.'jnrho.  Here  the  giiacho  lives;  and  in  such  a  hut,  per- 
haps somewhat  improved,  lives  many  an  English  and 
American  shepherd  ;  the  pucstero  being  quite  often  hi^ 
own  cook,  butcher,  cobbler,  tzilor,  housemaid,  carpen- 
ter, etc. 

Native  shepherds  seldom  trouble  the  priest  to  per* 
form  any  marriage  ceremony.  In  such  huts  they  bring 
up  their  children,  live,  and  die,  without  any  knowledge 
of  Ood  or  religion  beyond  a  few  pious  ejaculations,  the 
names  of  a  few  saint.s  and  the  application  of  Ihc  tcra)^_ 
"  hereje."  heretic,  to  .my  and  all  nun -Romanists.  ^M 

Arc  the  foreign  pucstcros  much  better?  Of  courBC 
Ihcy  arc  in  education,  early  tr,iining,  memories  of  old 
days,  thoughts^  and  occasional  longing  for  better  things: 
but  the  religious  life  of  hundreds  of  foreign-born  shep- 
herds is  very  little  better  than  that  of  the  ignorant  and 
depraved  guacho,  The  temptations  to  drink  and  sen- 
suality are  so  great — temptations  increased  by  the  very 
occupation  of  a  pueslero — that  the  percentage  of  those 
who  live  religious  or  even  untarnished  moral  lives  is  not 

what  it  would  be  were  thi 
class  looked  after  by  iti 
er,int  workers. 

XVell    do    I   now   recal 
one    instance    of    this 
young  Englishman,  my  fel 
low-companion  in  a  pucslu 
for    a    few   days   after    he 
reached  camp.     The  first 
evening  he  askeil  mc  if 
objected  to  his  reading  the 
nilile  and  prayer,  adding, 
"If  you  do  not.  I  don't 
want  to  fall  into  the  life  I 
scL-  all  leading."      Gladly 
indeed  did  I  welcome  sud 
a  companion  j  yd,  in  le 
lh.in  three  months,  his  r«* 
li|.{iaus  aspirations  and,  so 
f.ir  as  the  "  then  "  was  con- 
cerned, all  the  influence 
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religious  training  was  swept  away  by  llic  funic  <if  evil 
Associations  about  hiiu.  His  case  is  one  of  hundreds; 
for  nul  of  many  puesleros  I  inci  on  the  plains  I  am  on- 
able  10  recall  itix  who  kept  themselves  pure. 

In  the  cities  the  pcrcentug«  of  young  men,  not  pro- 
fessed and  active  Christians,  who  mm  from  religious 
and  mora)  training  ta  the  paths  of  evil  is  no  less,  A 
party  of  twelve  young  men  is  now  vividly  recalled  to 
memory,  everj*  one  of  whom  failed,  within  six  months, 
in  suMaining  pure  iiirnhnrid.  This  colony  of  young 
men,  each  having  from  S500  to  3i-°°o  capital,  reached 
Buenos  Ayrcs  with  high  ho|>es ;  but  ^cithiti  the  time 
named  all  had  plunged  into  dissipation,  which  laid  scv. 
er;il  in  (he  English  cemetery  and  morally  shipwj-eckcd 
the  rest — but  one  instance  out  of  many  with  which  1 
W3S,  from  the  position  I  held  in  the  city,  personally  fa- 
miliar, all  showing  llie  even  grcaier  need  of  warm,  car- 
nest,  loving  (.hristian  inlluencc  in  the  cities  and  camp- 
life  of  Argentina  than  in  our  own  l&nd,  where  the  need 
is  also  so  great. 

Let  lue  offer  a  picture  of  the  first  pucsttro  I  ever  met. 
The  sun  was  uncomfortably  hot  as  I  drew  near  camp, 
one  of  a  party  of  several  just  beginning  shepherd  life. 
We  had  ridden  at  a  scarcely  slackened  carter  about 
eight  or  ten  leagues  from  the  river  town  where  we 
disembarked  early  in  the  mnrning.  Hot  and  tired, 
we  resolved  to  make  for  a  pueslo  seen  in  the  distance. 
Drawing  rein  near  the  paHnqut  (lic-posls).  wc  saw  no 
«ignsof  life,  except  a  horse  tied  under  the  paja-thatched 
remaifii  (f^hed).  At  length  somelliing  came  to  life  in> 
side  the  hamtiiock  under  the  veranda  of  the  hut ;  out 
of  the  hammock  rolled  a  young  man  of  about  twenty, 
dressed  in  a  very  old  pair  of  cotton  Irowsers,  showing 
evidences  of  scanty  application  of  soap  and  water. 
In  addition  to  this  article  of  dress  the  pue^tero  pus* 
scsscd  a  flannel  shirt  minus  one  sleeve  and  a  part  of  the 
other,  an  uncombed,  hatless  head,  shoeless  and  stock- 
ingless  feet,  a  spare  body,  bronzed  by  cxpnsiire  to  the 
4UD,  a  belt — in  the  holster  of  which  hung  a  revolver — 
holding  irowsers  and  shirt  together  with  a  generally  reck- 
less appearance  completing  a  not  in  the  least  uverdrawo 
picture  of  our  host  (whom  I  soon  found  to  be  the  rcp- 
resenrativc  of  a  good  old  English  family,  deceived  into 
such  a  life  and  ashamed  to  report  his  failure). 

Once  awakened,  hi:>  natural  politeness  at  once  re- 
asserted itself.  Invited  most  courteously  to  dinner,  we 
refreshed  ourselves  on  the  usual  fare — mutton,  hard  bis- 
cuit, anA  mate,  the  South  American  substitute  for  tea, 
and  a  most  refreshing  and  agreciblc  drink  when  once 
naturalized  to  its  use.  The  chief  difHculty  about  din- 
ing was  ihc  fact  of  having  but  two  forks,  three  knives, 
four  or  five  plates,  a  cup,  and  a  glass  among  »ix  of  us. 
Our  host,  referring  to  his  small  slock,  remarked  he  ex* 
pectcd  a  supply  by  the  next  bullock-cart,  which  came 
from  the  city  many  Icjigucs  away,  .\fler  dinner  came 
the  iiJtual  smoke,  cutting  tobacco  for  cigarillos,  making 
them,  filling  and  unfilling  pipes,  exhaling  smoke  10  the 
poisoning  of  God'n  pure  air  as  well  as  to  the  .innoyancc 
of  the  one  who  had  several  years  before  abjured  its  use. 


Reference  has  been  made  to  the  mate.  Properly  speak- 
ing, this  is  the  name  of  the  small  gourd  which,  emptied 
of  its  seeds,  is  used  as  the  cup  out  of  which  to  drink,  or 
rather  10  suck,  the  yerkt.  About  iwo  or  three  tea-spoon- 
fuls of  ycrba  are  placed  in  the  male-cup,  with  a  little 
sug.ir  (many  preferring  mate  amarga,  sugarless) ;  on  lhi> 
bailing  water  is  poured,  and  after  a  moment  or  two  the 
liquid  is  sucked  up  a  small  lube,  having  a  perforated 
bulb  nt  the  lower  end,  called  a  bamhUla. 

My  firsl  experience  of  m;ite-dr inking  was  among  na- 
tives, several  of  ihem  being  as  dark  as  Africans,  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  one  who  prepares  it  to  draw  up  tbtf 
liquid  until  the  small  pipe  is  clear  ;  the  mate  is  then 
pav^ed  round,  being  filled  after  e.irh  has  emptied  it,  all 
using  the  same  bombilla.  It  rcijuires  sonic  will-jjower 
to  place  the  bombilla  in  one's  mouth  and  to  suck  the 
mate,  almost  boiling  hot.  without  first  wiping  the  tube 
after  it  has  jii>t  left  the  lips  of  the  by  no  means  clean- 
lipped  host;  but  to  do  this  would  be  an  insult.  Mate 
as  the  drink  (too  often  cana,  a  native  whisky,  is  the  pre- 
ferred  beverage),  farina,  mutton,  and  beef,  an  occasional 
armadillo  baked  in  its  shell,  portions  of  the  iarpimka 
(rivet  hog),  with  occasional  game,  constitutes  the  ordi- 
nary bill  of  fare.  The  water  is  generally  bad  enough  10 
almost  justify  fear  of  bad  results  from  its  use  alone ;  yeC 
the  writer  kept  to  the  use  of  water  and  still  lives. 

In  many  of  the  larger  cities  are  Protestant  churchc* 
or  congregations;  but  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show  how 
small  mu.<;t  be  their  influence  upon  the  country  at  large, 
and  more  particularly  ufiun  the  thousands  of  English- 
speaking  puestcros  and  estancieros  upon  sheep  and  cat- 
tle farms  in  the  interior.  It  is  true  that  occaaionall/ 
news  i.s  brought  that  a  clergyman  will  hold  a  religious 
service  at  the  estanciaof  Don  Knriipic  R.  H.ile,  or  some 
one  else,  on  such  a  Sunday,  it  is  also  true  that  nn  such 
rare  occasions  the  Protest.-int  puesteros,  and  most  likely 
several  of  the  cstancieros  from  within  a  circuit  of  twen- 
ty-five or  thirty  miles,  will  ride  over  to  the  service,  have 
dinner  with  Don  Enrique,  and  rcium.  But  the  influ- 
ence of  such  services  is  not  hi^-ting,  \\\^  services  coming 
at  too  long  intervals. 

Often  at  the  few  and  far  between  services  I  have  seen 
tears  trickle  down  the  bronzed  checks  of  the  hearers  as 
some  sweet  memory  of  the  past  was  awakened  or  some 
lender  spot  was  tenderly  pressed  by  the  message  of 
Christ.  Hut  jtist  as  often  have  1  known  the  tide  of  sen- 
sual passion  sweep  all  such  feelings  away  within  a  week. 

The  time  must  come  when  ministers  of  the  Oospct 
will  have  their  regular  itinerancy,  passing  from  eMancia 
to  esiancia  preaching  ibe  Gospel,  and  staying  at  each 
estancia  a  few  days  10  visit  the  puesteros.  Unless  the 
character  of  pucslcros  has  greatly  changed,  such  men^ 
if  they  live  what  they  preach  (for  Uiese  shepherds  are 
quick  indeed  to  detect  the  ring  of  false  metal),  would 
be  well  received  by  liundieds  and  by  thousands  who 
are  now  wholly  separated  from  any  and  all  able  to  coun- 
sel Ihein  regarding  the  soul's  deep  hunger  and  iiit  long- 
ings, which  they  themselves  know  cannot  be  cither  sat- 
isfied or  <iucnched  by  the  yielding  to  sinful  pleasures. 
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In  such  work  a  knowledge  of  Spanish  would  not  be 
necessary  beyond  what  could  be  picked  up  in  six  months- 
An  earnest  faith,  a  loving  heart,  a  pure  Gospel  thus  used 
would  without  doubt  win  hundreds  back  to  Christ.  But, 
let  me  here  add,  such  work  must  be  done  by  men  ;  for 
it  would  demand  many  leagues  of  horseback  riding  over 
prairies  destitute  of  roads,  and  through  arroyos  (rivers), 
across  which  are  no  bridges ;  there  would  also  be  con- 
stant need  of  putting  up  in  native  ranches  and  in  pues- 
tos  where  there  was  no  female,  either  native  or  white, 
varied  with  occasional  "sleeping  out  at  night,"  and 
the  encountering  of  terrific  thunder-showers  in  which 
the  lightning  flashes  incessantly,  and  the  rain  descends 
in  a  veritable  deluge  for  several  hours  at  a  time. 

I  add  this  because  I  have  been  questioned  regarding 
this  matter  several  times  by  ladies  whd  thought  tliem- 
selves  called  to  the  South  American  field  in  this  evan- 
gelistic work.  As  teachers — for  American  lady  teachers 
have  the  preference — there  is  room  for  a  large  amount 
«f  educational  work  along  Christian  lines.  It  would  be, 
however,  best  for  all  ladies  having  this  purpose  in  view 
to  find  out  whence  comes  the  call,  and  then  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  are  called. 

But  this  article,  interesting  in  sweet  memories  to  the 
writer,  may  by  the  reader  be  already  judged  too  long  ; 
the  writer  therefore  closes  with  much  unsaid. 


Hethodism  in  Buenos  Ayres  in  1890. 

HV    MISS    ELEANOR.\    LE    HURAY. 

As  the  writer  has  had  the  privilege  of  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  Methodists  of  Buenos  Ayres 
(pronounced  bu'en-os  a'i-res)  for  more  than  two  years, 
she  can  lay  claim,  if  not  to  a  right  to  discuss  them  and 
their  surroundings,  at  least  to  a  friendship  with  them 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  things  whereof  she  would  speak. 
And  how  marvelously  one's  opinions,  likes,  and  dislikes 
can  change  in  the  short  period  of  two  years !  Almost 
as  rapidly,  indeed,  as  the  city  itself  in  its  strides  toward 
all  that  constitutes  the  seeming  glory  and  pride  of  the 
nineteenth  century  :  to  be  foremost  in  the  race  of  civil- 
ization, jostling  against  one's  neighbors  and  so  longing 
to  outdo  them. 

Even  to  effect  a  landing  in  the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres 
in  those  earlier  days  of  our  acquaintance  was  not  with- 
out its  perils  ;  to  turn  one's  face  homeward  equally  so — 
unless  you  should  be  among  those  whose  ignominious 
lot  it  was  to  leave  the  brave  old  city  in  a  one-horse  cart, 
pulled  out  to  your  row-boat  over  the  sloping  sands  of  the 
river,  whence  all  the  water  seems  to  have  taken  a  tem- 
porary farewell.  Unenviable  fate  and  undignified,  even 
though  it  be  a  Methodist  bishop  who  thus  makes  his  exit. 

But  these  days  are  long  since  passed.  One  lands 
now  in  as  commonplace  a  manner  as  heart  could  desire 
at  the  wharf  amid  the  usual  crowd  of  shipping ;  for  time 
is  flying,  and  what  was  good  enough  for  the  gentle 
Bonairenses  of  iS88  is  far  beneath  the  dignity  of  an 
Italian  peon  of  1890. 


It  is  a  grand  thing  (and  I  speak  advisedly)  to  have 
founded  a  mission  in  a  free,  progressive  republic,  where 
liberal  views  and  the  enlightenment  incident  to  this  same 
nineteenth  century  have  chased  into  utter  darkness  and 
oblivion  the  views  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries. 

It  is  true  this  is  still  a  Catholic  country — no  one  would 
be  so  blind  as  to  urge  the  contrary;  but  Catholic  as  it 
is  said  to  be.  Catholic  as  it  is,  I  would  ask  no  fairer 
field,  or  more  unprejudiced,  in  which  to  preach  Christ 
Jesus. 

When  you  think  of  a  Spanish  Catholic,  is  not  the 
portrait  you  would  paint  that  of  some  somber,  cruel 
believer  in  the  Inquisition,  some  bigoted  follower  of 
Loyola,  faithful  unto  death,  some  fanatic  who  would  as 
willingly  draw  a  knife  from  under  the  folds  of  his 
shrouded  cloak  as  he  would  toss  off  a  glass  of  claret 
with  a  friend  .>*  That  may  have  been  the  Spaniard  of  last 
century,  of  fifty  years  ago,  but  it  is  no  portrait  of  the 
Spaniard  I  have  known,  of  the  Spaniard  of  to-day  in 
Buenos  Ayres. 

Not  long  since  the  Methodist  pastor  of  our  English 
congregation  in  this  city  established  what  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  North  American  Normal  School— a. 
school  well  appointed  with  the  best  North  Americait 
ladies  as  teachers  and  a  liberal  course  of  study.  Open 
alike  to  English  and  Spanish  families,  the  result  was  a 
large  proportion  of  the  latter  chose  to  patronize  the 
institution,  which,  favorably  spoken  of  by  the  press  and 
highly  approved  by  members  of  the  cily  school-board, 
is  one  of  the  evangelical  institutions  well  known  and 
appreciated  in  this  Catholic  city. 

Taking  up  the  Prensa  or  Nadon,  the  two  great 
Argentine  daily  papers,  one  may  at  any  time  see  such  a 
notice  as  the  following  :  "  Evangelical  services  at  Cor- 
rientes  718,  Sunday  12,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomson, 
pastor  ;  theme,  '  Consequences  of  Incredulity.'  "  Manjr 
a  Spanish  gentleman,  reading  the  above  notice,  is  filled 
with  a  laudable  curiosity  to  hear  the  well-known  orator, 
and,  leaving  aside  for  the  evening  the  attractions  of  a 
fine  theater,  wends  his  way  with  many  others  of  like 
mind  to  the  temple,  a  commodious  building  but  a  few- 
steps  from  the  theaters  and  like  places  of  attraction. 
On  eniering  he  may  be  somewhat  astonished  to  find 
the  seats  already  filled  by  those  there  before  him ;  other 
friends  or  strangers  like  himself  are  availing  themselves 
of  the  standing  room  along  the  walls,  while  extra  seats 
are  being  brought  in  by  the  guardian  or  sexton  and 
placed  in  front  of  the  pulpit. 

There  is  a  deep  hush  when  Dr.  Thomson  arises,  and 
in  a  ringing  voice  reads  with  solemnity  the  opening  lines 
of  some  good  old  Methodist  hymn.  His  voice  is  elec- 
trical, and  the  electric  current  is  passing  through  the 
vast  audience;  there  is  no  inattention  or  drowsiness  now, 
but  every  one  is  on  the  alert.  Besides  his  notes  the 
doctor  frequently  carries  a  copy  of  some  daily  paper, 
from  whose  columns  he  may  quote  some  inaccurate 
statements  concerning  his  own  Church,  some  disloyalty^ 
some  fraud  which  has  drawn  down  his  righteous  indig- 
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nation.  Hii  theme  ni.iy  be  some  Catholic  desecration 
of  sacred  things  as  a  tlesrriplion  of  scenes  witnessed 
outside  the  cathedral  during  holy  week  ;  and  lircd  with 
colhusinsni,  armed  with  I'ittng  Earcasm,  the  orator  in 
this  mooii  can  dt>  with  liis  audience  n.s  he  will.  Nut  uti- 
frequently  amrx-pricst  is  in  ilic  tongrcgation;  a  reporter; 
many  »  frcc-lhinkcr  finds  his  way  anionj;  llie  humlilef' 
and  more  devout  believers;  and  it  is .1  notable  fact  that 
while  in  most  uf  the  Sjianish  chiirche-i  ihc  congregation 
is  composed  largely  of  women,  our  cvangeltc;i!  meetings 
are  in  great  part  made  up  of  men. 

Could  you  sec  the  crowds  surging  out  of  the  church 
and  lining  the  streets  as  ihey  p-iss,  remembering  Uint 
his  is  one  only  of  several  Mvthudisl  services  held  the 
same  evening  in  different  i>ans  of  the  j^reat  city,  you 
could  not  but  ask.  Is  this  the  Cathulic  Buenos  Ayres,* 
Can  it  I'C  true  ?  \'cs.  hut  not  ihc  Buenos  Ayrcs  of  the 
K\   Hueno*  .Vyrqs  of  rSgo. 

Independence  Hay  in  the  Argentine  Republic  falls  on 
tlie  9th  of  July.  It  Is  observed  by  all  in  ways  suited  to 
the  various  nationalities  here  represented,  but  with  great 
brilliancy  and  gusto  by  the  Argentine  school -children. 
Children  in  Buenos  .Ayrcs  arc  favored  mortals,  nothing 
being  too  good  for  Ihem,  their  admiring  jiarcnis  think  ; 
hence  the  children  also  celebrate  Independence  Day,  if 
not  like  their  elders,  at  least  in  a  body  as  sctiool- 
chitdrcn.  The  enormous  evangelical  school-room,  once 
itaelf  an  old  thealtr,  capable  of  great  possibilities  in  the 
way  of  accommodating  every  body  and  his  friend,  was 
in  its  element  on  the  night  of  the  ninth.  Flags  of 
many  lands  adorned  the  walls;  shields  bearing  the  arms 
of  the  fourteen  provinces,  with  portraits  of  generals  cele- 
brated in  history,  ronlribuled  to  the  brilliancy  of  the 
occasion,  and  the  children — what  an  army  of  children! 
"  Que  tanto  dc  chiquilincs  \  "  cried  the  admiring  parents. 
Was  ever  occasion  more  propitious?  Wh.it  applause  as 
the  Patria  entered  bearing  the  national  fl.ng  I  To  what 
wild  enthusiasm  the  audience  attained  during  the 
speech  of  Dr.  Wood  to  ihis  army  of  Sund-iy-school 
children!  The  leading  daily  papers  next  day  sjioke  of 
the  relchraiion  of  the  evangelical  school,  and  the 
Dumber  of  visitors  was  computed  :il  not  far  from  eight 
hundred. 

This  was  the  particular_yfcj/(i  of  the  Pasco  de  Julio 
children,  only  one  out  of  some  half-doj-en  e<)ually  well- 
known  Sunday-schools. 

And  h.ivc  Sunday-M'Hooh  found  such  favor  among 
the  Argentines?  They  have  indeed  ;  even  the  Catholic 
school  of  the  MitfrUofdiii  now  has  its  session  on  the 
Sabbath  at  the  same  time  .is  oursclvi-s,  and  hopes  to 
proselyte  our  children  by  offering  liiem  caramels. 

Two  other  of  the  most  important  institutions  of  the 
Church  have  lately  been  set  on  foot  in  the  city:  the 
theological  seminary  and  a  training-school  for  teachers, 
the  latter  Ihc  work  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mii>sionary 
Society.  Both  having  been  started  only  last  year,  they 
cannot  Uy  claim  as  yet  to  a  large  number  of  students;  hut 
the  need  for  them  was  imperative,  and  their  success  in 
the  future  will  be  groat.    The  free  day-schools — one  for 


boys,  another  for  girls — do  not  lack  tn  numbers,  and  have 
the  re])titaii(jn  consequent  on  long  standing;  iheM;  were 
the  ragged  schools  befriended  years  ago  by  Sarmicnto, 
who  procured  on  ihcir  behalf  a  subvention  from  the 
government,  and  which  are  frequented  in  great  pari  by 
the  Italians  living  along  the  river-side.  Many  of  these 
children,  so  lately  from  lialy,cannot  speak  Spanish  cor- 
rectly, and  but  for  the  mission  would  run  wild  about  the 
streets,  a  §ct  of  veritable  little  Arabs  as  New  York  city 
can  boast;  but,  reformed  by  the  influence  of  school  and 
Sabbath-school  work,  they  become  disciples  of  the  re- 
ligion ihat  has  saved  them. 

Old-fashioned  class-meetings  are  also  characteristic  of 
Buenos  Ayres  Methodism.  Faithful  class-leaders  have 
divided  the  city  into  districts,  each  one  of  which  has  its 
weekly  meeting,  and  to  (he  poor,  h.ird-working  Ilalianft 
and  .\rgi.'ntincs  the  class  iind  prayer  meetings  are  their 
one  and  only  recreation.  During  the  week  of  prayer  in 
thecarlysummermomingsandin  thecopi  of  the  sumtner 
evenings  these  leaders  and  their  classes,  old  and  young, 
rich  and  poor,  giither  tqgether  expecting  an  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit,  and  living  to  witness  with  every  recurring 
year  a  most  gracious  revival. 

Only  one  word  more  before  closing 

Huenos  Ayres  Methodism  has  elements  of  prosperity, 
resources  in  itself  that  .lugur  well  for  its  future.  Not 
many  weeks  since  some  I tberal-li carted  donor,  making 
]ierNonal  aai:Tiriccs  for  the  Church  so  well  beloved,  nigni- 
licd  to  the  pnstor  a  readiness  10  conlribulc  the  sum  of 
$10,000  for  the  advanccmcntof  the  work,  $C,ooo  toward 
(he  erection  of  a  separate  church  building  for  the  Span- 
ish congregation,  and  $4,000  for  the  purchase  of  property 
for  the  training-fchool  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society. 

With  such  a  testimony  of  appreciation,  can  we  be  less 
ihnn  reanimated  in  the  midst  of  our  toil,  looking  for  a. 
glorious  recognition  of  the  cause  of  Christ  in  this  Span- 
ish Catholic  republic  in  a  day  not  now  far  distant  ?  Tv 
his  name  be  all  the  glory ! 

Rlknos.^vrkb.  jHly  30,  1890. 


A  ISHbliath  in  .HmiiIci  ideo. 

BY  C.  W.  OREBS,  D.a 

Three  quarters  of  an  hour's  ride  on  the  street  railway^ 
and  .-»  ten  minutes'  walk,  carries  us  from  a  missionary's 
home  in  the  city  of  Kucnos  .\vrcs  to  the  south  dock  of 
the  new  port  of  the  capital  city  of  .Argentina,  where  we 
step  on  board  the  Jupittr,  river  steamer,  bound  for  the 
neighboring  capital  city  of  Uruguay,  Montevideo. 

Very  different  this  stepping  Uom  Urra  firma  to  the 
deck  of  your  steamer,  securely  mooted  in  deep  water  to 
the  finely  built  wharf,  from  the  old  method,  which  was 
in  vogue  up  to  within  a  few  weeks,  of  first  embarking 
from  a  landing-f^tair  in  a  small  boat  bobbing  up  and 
down  on  the  chopping  waves  of  the  great  river  Plata,  to 
be  rowed  thence  several  hundred  yards  through  shallov 
water  to  get  along-side  your   steamer.      A  still  greater 
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contrast  from  the  mode  of  embarkation  to  which  Bishop 
Walden  had  to  submit  when  he  was  leaving  us  at  the 
close  of  his  late  visit  to  the  South  American  Mission. 
He  had  to  be  carried  in  a  cart  through  the  shallow  water 
to  the  small  boat  and  thence  to  his  steamer.  Great  im- 
])rovements  are  going  on  in  this  old  yet  new  South 
America;  and  not  least  among  them  is  this  new  port  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  with  its  series  of  inclosed  docks  along  the 
river  front,  and  its  north  and  south  basins  and  deep- 
water  channels,  so  that  the  great  ocean  steamers,  which 
formerly  had  to  anchor  a  dozen  miles  away,  hull  down 
on  the  horizon,  can  now  come  close  to  the  new  ware- 
liouses  where  their  cargoes  are  to  be  received. 

Our  steamer,  the  Jupiter,'\s  not  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
Glasgow-built  boats  which  the  great  Scotch  company, 
called  "The  Plalense  Flotilla  Company,"  has  plowing  the 
tranquil  waters  of  the  great  river  system  which  has  its 
outlet  through  the  river  Plata  ;  but  she  is  sufficiently 
comfortable  for  the  single  night's  journey  which  will 
suffice  to  carry  us  to  Montevideo. 

The  night  passes  in  quiet,  and  only  by  the  not  very 
severe  rolling  and  pitching  of  the  boat  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning  are  we  reminded  that  this  "  Silver " 
River,  twenty  miles  wide  at  Buenos  Ayrcs,  sixty  at  Mon- 
tevideo, and  a  hundred  and  twenty  betweeik  the  capes 
at  its  mouth,  is  really  a  great  estuary  opening  out  to  the 
sea — the  widest  river  mouth,  unobstructed  by  islands, 
in  all  the  world. 

With  the  earliest  light  of  the  Saturday  morning  we 
reach  the  outer  roadstead  of  Montevideo  Harbor  ;  and, 
passing  between  the  mount,  on  which  stands  a  light- 
house, and  the  point  of  the  long  peninsula,  on  which  lies 
the  old  city,  enter  the  bay,  where  lie  many  vessels  of  ail 
descriptions  save  the  great  ocean  lines,  which  must  stay 
outside  in  deeper  water. 

We  are  soon  at  anchor.  The  health  and  customs  officers 
come  off  to  us,  for  we  are  in  a  country  foreign  lo  Argen- 
tina, which  we  left  last  night,  and,  all  formalities  observed, 
we  are  at  liberty  to  take  any  one  of  the  little  boats  whose 
owners  are  vociferating  and  wildly  gesticulating  about 
the  gangway  in  a  lively  competition  for  patronage.  We 
are  soon  ashore,  and,  after  undergoing  a  perfunctory 
examination  by  the  customs  inspector  of  our  itinerant's 
traveling-bag,  take  a  street-car  for  a  brother  itinerant's 
house,  where  we  know  a  warm  welcome  awaits  us. 

Montevideo  is  a  very  attractive  city.  It  is  well  laid 
out,  with  streets  only  a  trifle  too  narrow  in  the  older 
part  of  the  town.  It  is  well  paved  and  solidly,  if  not 
elegantly,  built.  There  are  many  very  imposing  and 
handsome  edifices.  An  air  of  thrift  and  cleanliness  per- 
vades the  whole  city,  and  there  are  very  few  indications 
of  the  existence  of  any  abjectly  poor  class  among  its 
people.  Well-dressed,  prosperous-looking  men  and 
handsome-featured  women  abound  in  the  streets.  It  is 
ii  population  where  the  characteristics  of  the  races  of 
southern  Europe  predominate,  with  no  admixture  of 
aboriginal  American  feature  or  complexion. 

Montevideo  is  a  city  of  200,000  inhabitants,  but 
no  parallel  could  be  drawn   between   its   development 


and  that  of  Chicago.  It  is  of  no  mushroom  growth, 
but  has  taken  a  respectable  period  to  reach  its  pres- 
ent state.  It  was  nearly  a  hundred  years  old  when 
the  Pilgrim  fathers  bent  the  knee  upon  Plymouth  Rock, 
and  when  the  thrifty  Dutchman  cast  out  his  lines  over 
Manhattan  Island. 

It  is  the  capital  city,  and  the  chief  and  almost  the 
only  port  of  import  and  export  for  the  Republic  of  Uru- 
guay, with  its  72,000  square  miles  of  area  and  its  popula- 
tion of  700,000  souls.  It  is  also  the  entrepot  of  a  widely 
extended  commerce,  which  extends  far  up  the  Uruguay, 
the  Parana,  and  Paraguay  Rivers  into  the  very  heart  of 
Brazil. 

It  is  a  port  of  call  for  all  the  lines  of  steamers  which 
come  to  the  river  Plata.  English,  German,  Dutch,  Bel- 
gian, French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  ships,  to  the  number 
of  fifty  or  sixty,  call  here  each  month. 

The  amount  of  intellectual  activity,  the  spirit  of  in- 
dependence and  tolerance  generally  prevalent,  have 
made  this  an  inviting  and  fruitful  field  for  our  mission 
work.  To  give  some  view  of  the  present  state  of  that 
work  is  the  further  purpose  of  this  letter. 

This  is  the  superintendent's  quarterly  visit,  and,  after 
a  busy  day  of  consultation  with  the  preachers  and  the 
missionaries  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
the  Saturday  evening  brings  together  the  members  of 
the  Quarterly  Conferences  of  the  two  pastoral  charges 
into  which  the  city  is  divided  for  the  purpose  of  our 
Spaniiih  work.  For  convenience,  and  for  the  better 
training  of  the  younger  official  body,  the  two  circuits  are 
united  for  Quarterly  Conference  purposes. 

Here  is  Brother  George  P.  Howard,  pastor  of  Monte- 
video Circuit,  including  the  old  city  and  that  portion  of 
the  new  town  which  extends  eastward  along  the  river. 
He  is  a  native  of  Buenos  Ayres,  son  of  American  father 
and  English  mother,  converted  in  the  old  First  Church 
in  Buenos  Ayres.  He  is  faithful,  spiritual,  and  success- 
ful, having,  in  addition  to  his  Spanish  work,  the  care  of 
a  small  but  interesting  English  congregation,  which  we 
hope  may  grow  into  a  self-supporting  church  erelong. 
His  assistant  in  this  large  and  heavy  work,  both  Span- 
ish and  English,  is  George  G.  Froggatt,  a  native  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres,  of  English  parentage,  also  a  fruit  of  our  South 
American  Mission.  He  spent  two  years  in  the  Ohio 
We.sleyan  University,  and  is  a  member  of  the  New  En- 
gland Conference. 

Here  is  also  Brother  Antonio  Guelfi,  preacher  in 
charge  of  Aguada  circuit,  comprising  that  part  of  the 
city  which  lies  north  and  west  of  the  bay.  He  is  of 
Italian  family,  but  a  native  of  Argentina,  thoroughly 
converted,  active,  and  useful. 

We  have  in  the  official  board  two  local  preachers,  two 
exhorters,  Sunday-school  superintendents,  stewards,  and 
trustees.  The  secretary  of  the  Quarterly  Conference  is 
a  young  but  already  successful  Doctor  of  Laws.  We 
have  a  broker  and  commission  agent,  a  bank  employee, 
merchants,  and  artisans.  They  go  through  the  business 
intelligently  and  thoroughly. 

The  stewards'  accounts  show  $217  raised  for  pastoral 
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supjiort  during  the-  first  mx  inonlhs  of  ihe  calendar  year 
by  the  Spanish  and  Engliali  congrcgaiion&  of  ttic  old 
circuit. 

They  hav«  paid  all  ircidenlal  etpenscs  of  worsliip, 
incl  the  claim  of  the  ciiy  government  fur  rcjiaving  in 
front  of  the  church,  put  in  new  vcntiUiors  to  improve 
the  comfort  of  the  congregation,  and  mel  other  items, 
including  ihc  inHuranci- on  the  chiinh  building.  They 
^low  a  good  liahince  on  hand  in  the  benevolent  fund, 
and  have  about  $^,500  to  the  credit  of  their  chnrrh 
building  fund  for  the  improvement  of  the  new  lot  in  Ihe 
^^^castem  part  of  the  city. 

^^m  TI1C  vlaiss-leadcrs  give  good  reports,  one  of  them  rc- 
r  ferring  with  manifest  emotion  to  the  clear  conversior  of 
^^Kone  who  is  to  be  1>aptixcd  and  admitted  into  the  church 
^^1  to-morrow.  The  Quarterly  Conference  closes  at  half 
^^■jxasl  ten  after  a  profitable  session. 
^"  Sunday  dawn*  viUi  a  clear  sky,  brilliant  sun,  .md  fine, 
bracing  aimosphcie.  This  is  our  mid-winter  f'  'V.n  here 
tmder  the  Southern  Crois,  and  we  have  sharp  froittt 
hut  no  snow.  Xor  is  the  cold  severe  enough  for  the 
latter. 

Our  winter  davs,  when  bright,  arc  just  like  the  bright 

cold  days  of  late  autumn,  with  a  little  nip  of  Jack  yrost, 

ucb  as  serves  in  the  lalilude  of  ihc  Northern  State«  lo 

rtsage  ihe  lower  temperature  of  real  winter. 

Hairpaxt  eight  o'clock  finds  us  in  the  church  for  the 

rst  meeting  of  the  day.     .\bout  a  hundred  persons  are 

ircscnl,  and  the  service,  after  introductory  twinging  and 

rayer,  lakes  the  form  of  a  testimony  meeting.     In  little 

more    than    lialf    an    hour    twenty-six    brief,   ck-ar,  and 

pointed  testimonies   are   heard  from  men    and    women 

who  know   the   power  of  a  present  salvation.     Then 

eight    adults,   candidates    with    others    for    admiuion 

into  the  church,  come  lo  the  altar  to  receive  Christian 

baptism. 

They  arc  wcll-rircsscd,  intclUj^enl  persons,  mostly  hcadh 

<r families,  and  the  church  joins  with  them  in  ihe  prayer 

of  faith  that,  as  ihcy  receive  the   outward  symbol,  the 

inward    spiritual    grace    may    be    Abundantly  given    lo 

them. 

An  interval  for  the  ten    o'rloclc    breakfast,  usual  in 

these  countries,  and  we  are  again  in  the  church  for  the 

regular  worship  of  the   English  congregiition,  which  on 

this  occasion  is  followed   by  the   communion   service. 

About  eighty  persons   give  close  attention  in  the  gospel 

message. 

The  communion  service  i*  followed  (|uick)y  by  the 

ingiish  and  then  by  the  Spanish  Sunday>schoo1s.     In 

various  sections   of   the  city  are   held  during  the'day 

five    additional    Sunday-schools,    thus    making    seven 

Sunday-scliools  for  the  city,  with  an  nggregaic  aiiend- 

icc^  under  normal  conditions,  of  about  four  hundred 

rs,  teachers,  and  scholars. 
At  seven  o'clock  we  are  assembled  again  for  EngliUt 
preaching,  before  the  close  of  which  the  church  begins 
to  511  up  for  the  eight  o'clock  Spanish  service,  at  whose 
upL'ning  evvry  seat  in  the  body  of  the  church  is  occu- 
pied, a  goodly  number  are   in    the    galleries,  and  the 


congregation  numbers  not  far  from  four  hundred  and 
fifty  souls. 

After  introductory  exercises  a  brief  discourse  is  givea 
upon  the  significance  of  membership  in  the  church,  and 
the  twelve  jiersons  are  admitted  into  the  full  fellowship 
of  our  Zion.  Then  follows  a  very  impressive  commun- 
ion service,  in  which  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
persons  participate  as  communicants. 

The  serviced  of  the  day  clo^e  with  an  account  given 
by  Ihe  writer,  just  returned  from  a  missionary'  journey 
to  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  of  the  signally  suc- 
cessful work  in  Calhio,  Peru,  of  lirolhcr  Kranrisco  Pen- 
zotti,  a  convert  of  this  church,  and  long  on^  of  its  body 
of  lay  workers.     So  ends  a  busy  and  a  happy  day. 

,\llow  in  the  above  for  the  special  form  given  to  some 
of  the  services  on  the  occasion  of  the  superintendent'* 
visit,  and  add  to  the  list  three  preaching  services  which 
were  omitted  in  different  partB  of  the  city,  in  order  to 
bring  the  congregations  together,  and  you  have  the 
ordinary  Sunday's  activities  of  our  mission  in  Monte- 
video. 

Muring  the  week  in  the  Central  Church  arc  held  two 
prayer-meetings,  two  class-meetings,  a  Ilibic  study,  and  a 
children's  class,  while  iti  other  places  of  meeting  there 
arc  held  not  less  than  seven  meetings  of  dilTercni  kinds, 
hnl  all  gospel  meetings.  House-to-house  vLsiinlions, 
and  the  work  of  a  Itthle  coljwrteur,  muHt  be  added  to 
the  account,  .md  last  but  not  least  in  importance,  where 
all  forms  of  work  arc  indispensable,  the  faiihful,  self- 
denying  and  indefatigable  labor  of  Mis.'jCs  Hyde  and 
Itowen.  of  ilie  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
having  under  their  care  six  day-schools,  with  their 
corps  of  native  teachers  and  more  than  three  hundred 
pupils. 

Such  is  a  brief  but  approximately  complete  statement 
of  the  ini»sionary  activities  in  regular  prosecution  in 
this  capital  of  Uruguay. 

A  noteworthy  feature  is  the  amount  of  regular  and 
systematic  work  prosecuted  by  unpaid  agency.  For  all 
Ihe  work  referred  to,  except  Ihe  schools,  there  are  but 
three  persons  who  receive  their  living  in  connection 
with  their  ministry.  These  arc  the  three  brethren 
above  mentioned.  Their  support  is  contributed  to  by 
their  people  year  by  year  to  an  increasing  amount.  We 
hope  that  the  old,  charge  will  soon  become  self-sup- 
porting. 

The  work  done  has  not  been  in  vain,  as  is  attested 
by  the  existence  of  organized  societies,  numbering  one 
hundred  and  seventy-one  members  and  ninely>threc 
probationers,  which  numbers  will  be  increased  before 
the  year  of  grace  shall  close. 

From  this  commanding  center  the  lines  of  gospel 
influence  arc  going  out  through  all  the  interior  of 
Uruguay. 

This  Monievitlen  church  has  given  workers  to  Itrazil, 
Par.iguay,  and  Peru,  and  follows  her  children  in  their  far- 
distant  fields  with  loving  prayers  and  sympathy.  May 
her  offshoots  be  multiplied  yet  more  for  the  gloty  of 
Christ  and  the  salvation  of  soul&  ! 
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the  thotight  will  strike  most  people  that  these  compre- 
hend all  the  uncivilized  tribes  of  Bmzil,  ihc  Cliaco  of 
farxguny.  the  Pampas  of  Argentina.  Patagoniii,  and 
Ticrrii  ilcl  Fiicgo — wandering  savages  speaking  scores 
of  ditfercnl  languages.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
We  say  nothing  of  the  million  of  "wild"  Indians  of 
Braxil.  for  among  sonic  of  these  on  tSe  Aniaron  wc 
iindert^tand  ihnt  something  has  been  aiicmptcd  by  the 


^ioiuli  Ami-rican  ^lissionary  Society.  Neither  do  wcin- 
cUid«  the  Ciuco  Indians  of  Paraguay  ;  among  tliem  alM> 
this  society  is  at  work.  Nor  the  Indians  of  ihe  Pam|>a, 
now  ainioat  exterminated  ;  nor  the  three  different  tribes 
of  >'ai;igonia,  nou-  reduced  to  less  than  a  thousand  souh  ; 
nor  the  Fiiegeans,  also  numbering  less  than  a  thousand 
and  s|>edking  ilirec  different  langtiages.  Atnong  onej 
of  these  tribes,  the  Yaghans,  niinibcring  about  llircc' 
hundred  persons.  Ilie  South  American  Misaionary  So- 
ciety is  at  wor):  and  luis  translated  into  their  language 
the  gospels  of  Liiltc  and  John  and  the  Acts. 

Wc  refer  to  the  descendants  of  that  onrc  famoiiii  race, 
the  subjeci-s  of  the  Incas,  who,  prior  to  the  Spaoisli  in- 
vasion, were  miirh  farther  advanced  in  civilisation  than 
they  are  to-day.     Speaking  of  the  treatment  that  they  ^ 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  who  had  been  ^| 
welcomed  with  their  characteristic  hospitality,  ihe  his- 
torian says  ;  "  The  ilU  ihal  were  suffered  by  the  Indians 
were  so  many  and  so  great  that  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive of  them.     They   killed  them,  robbed  tht-m,  and 
enslaved  them,  witliunt   necessity   and  without  motive. 
For  forty  years  they  treated  innocent  creatures  with  the 
cnielty  of  hungry  wulvcs,  tigers,  and  lions;  oppressed  ^B 
and  dentroyed  iheni  by  all  the  means  they  could  invent.  ^1 
.  .  .  The  inhuman  policy  of  the  con(iueror»  has  caused  to 
die  twelve  millions  of  Indians.     The  greed  of  gold  has 
been  the  cause  of  this  horrid  butchery.     The  confiucr- 
ors  have  not  known  any  other  grid,  and  to  fill  them* 
selves  with  riches  llley  have  Irealed  as  vile  refuse  the 
people  who  received  them  as  messengers  from  heaven,"*  ' 

Wc  know  very  well  that  fifty  years  ago  D'Orbignjr 
computed  the  descendants  of  the  subjects  of  the  Incus 
at  barely  the  half  of  three  millions;  but  when  vre  re* 
member  ih:it  the  united  popniationof  Bolivia  and  Pcni, 
tosay  nothing  of  Ecuador,  is  given  in  the  statistics  at 
five  and  a  <|uartcr  millions,  of  whom  fifty-svven  per  cent, 
are  pure  Indians  and  tu-cnly-two  per  cent.  Mestizos — 
mixed — also  speaking  Qnichua,  and  that  this  is  allowing 
Ualivia  the  same  proportion  of  whttea  that  the  pub- 
lished statistic*  give  to  Peru,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
e&lim.Uc  we  make  is  much  less  than  the  reality.  fl 

The  Qnichua  language  prevails  from   Santiago  del 
Esteto  in  Argentina  to  Quito  in  Ecuador,  a  di»l.incc  of 
more  than  three  thousand  miles.     It  has  dominated  the 
Spanish  and  become  the  vernicular  of  the  niixetl  rare,  ^ 
as  it  is   of  the   Indians.     In  many  parts  it  is  generally  H 
spoken  by  the  whites.     Since  tlie  Spanish  Conquest  the 
progretsof  the  Indian  has  been  in  the  line  of  deterioration 
and.moraldcgradation.     Nor  could  it  bcoiherwbe;  they  ■ 
are  downlrwdden  by  the  land-owners,  who  hold  them  as 
serfs  ;    liicy   are  wronged    by  corrupt   authorities,  that 
always  give  the  right  to  the  man  who  lias  money  ;   and  ^| 
they  arc  oppressed  by  the  clergy,  who  can   never   drain  ^^ 
contributions  enough  out  of  them,  and  who  make  the 
I  hiUlren  render  service  to  pay  fur  luastes   for  deceased 
panrnis  and  relatives.     The  Oqsi>c1  is  the  one  and  only. 
lever  that  cnn  help  them  out  of  their  misery.     That  iti 

•  K   tju   Ca>.-is,  quolnl  in  !j»  fliit«rf<i  dtf/  /Vrw,  bajo  ta  iMmatHa 
Auitriaca,  \tj  Setiutioji  Lunmlc,  p.  a> 
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can  doit  there  is  no  (iiiestion.  Wlvil  ihe  G(»pel  has 
done  for  others  it  can  d"  for  them.  The  only  (gueslion 
u,  WTio  will  take  it  to  them?  If  the  South  Ainiirican 
I  ilifcsionary  Society  considers  ii  Kforth  iis  while  to  give 
ts  rncrjtics  to  three  hundretl  souls  speaking  'A  language 
that  will  be  extinct,  with  nil  the  other  Imyiiajjcs  of  that 
region,  in  a  very  few  years,  will  no  missionary  ^leiety  be 
willing  to  give  aoinc  attention  to  the  three  million  de- 
sccndant^i  of  the  vulijecls  of  the  Inca^,  vrho  speak,  one 
longuage,  and  one  that  tin  never  die  ? 


MiN!iioiiai->'  Outlook  in  Uoliiia. 

ST  CHAItLKft  W.  UKtKS,  U.D.,  6UPKR1NTENUF.NT  OP  SOUTH 
•    AMEKKIAN    MiSSICK. 

The  geographical  situation  of  Bolivia  I  need  not  de- 
scribe  further  than  lu  ^ay  llint  it  is  now  z.  ]>urc1y  inland 
country.  Chili  has  cut  it  oft  from  the  sea  on  the  west, 
and  Paraguay  from  Ihe  great  river  on  the  cast.  She 
give*  large  tributaries  to  the  .\ma/,on.l)nc  the  diflieiiUies 
of  navigation  and  of  other  means  of  communication  in 
that  direction  make  that  outlet  of  still  very  remote  util- 
ity. Bolivia  has  a  very  direct  iotcrcs:  in  Ihe  opening  of 
ihe  Intcrronlinental  Railway,  and  she  will  h.ive  within 
her  territory  a  longer  division  of  it  llian  any  other  Cen- 
tal or  South  American  country  save  Mexico  and  Ar- 
'Sentina. 

In  variety  of  mineral  and  Rgrteuhural  rc&ourccs,  as  in 
diversity  of  climate  and  soil,  she  will  compare  well  with 
any  of  her  sijitcr  repulilics. 

The  population,  taken  from  an  oflFicially  approved  pub- 
lieation  for  use  in  schools,  is  about  one  million  one  htin- 
dicd  and  seventy-Sve  thousand,  divided  between  whites, 
Indians,  and  mixed  races,  not  including  uncivilized  In- 
dians. Not  one  sixth  are  of  pure  white  race.  I  was  as- 
sured that  in  La  Pax  not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  fami- 
lies have  prt'served  themscWcs  from  mixture  of  Indian 
blood,  and  even  that  number  iii  problematic  at. 

Nut  less  than  five  sixths  of  the  people  speak  habitually 
and  by  preference  the  Indian  tongues,  of  which  the  Qui' 
thita  is  ihc  most  important,  Aymard  cominR  next.  The 
latter  prevails  in  the  region  of  La  Pazand  some  neighbor- 
ing departments,  and  is  the  language  of  a  watlike,  turbu- 
lent race,  whirh  gave  the  lnt:a.s  such  dithculty  to  keeji  in 
subjection  tliat  the  latter  finally  re7>ortcd  to  the  expedi- 
ent, not  unknown  in  sacred  and  profane  history,  of 
transporting  the  whole  tribe  to  a  region  diistant  from  their 
original  home  and  siurronnrlcd  by  faithful  subjucts.  Qui- 
hua  was  the  most  widely  used  tongue  in  the  dominion 
the  Inca»,  and  \%  still  «ipoken  from  Quito  in  Ecuador 
o  Santiago  del  Eslcro  in  the  Argentine  Republic. 

The  Spanish  race,  pure  or  with  some  admixture  of 
Indian  blood,  forms  the  wealthy  and  ruling  rlass,  holding 
large  estates  and  traditional  or  actu.!!  riches  acquired 
from  the  mines.  The  Chel^s  or  Malizos  constitute  in 
the  towns  an  artisan  or  laboring  class;  In  limited  re- 
gions the  Indians  are  still  permitted  to  hold  land  in  com- 
munity, selling  their  produce  to  the  towns  and  serving 


as  cirrier*.  On  the  large  esiaicK/Vi^rjfr;/.  orservitude, 
exists  d(  /actp,  though  not,  perhaps,  Jt  jure.  I  saw  an 
advertisement  in  a  daily  newspaper  of  I^  Paz  of  an  es- 
tate  for  sale,  the  description  slating  that  it  comprised 
such  an  area,  with  cerUiin  advantages,  aitti  one  hundred 
front .' 

I'herc  is  a  large  region  in  northern  and  eastern  Do- 
livia  which  is  almost  entirely  untouched  by  civilixation, 
inhabited  by  wild  Indians. 

The  religion  of  llolivia  is  the  lowest  type  of  Roman- 
ism that  I  have  ever  seen,  the  priests  of  the  worst  char- 
acter, the  ignorance  of  the  mass  of  the  people  the  most 
dcn^e,  and  the  reign  of  superstition  the  most  absolute  I 
There  are,  of  course,  some  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  er- 
rors of  Rome  and  the  pagan  belicfsand  customs  grafted 
upon  that  stock,  have  some  higher  views  of  the  great 
truths  of  our  holy  faith,  and  sincerely  seek  after  Cod. 
Tlicsc  arc  of  the  higher  cbiss  who  are  better  cdiiralcd. 
in  S|)iteof  Rome,  .\mong  these  a  very  Urge  proportion 
of  the  men  hold  the  faith  of  the  Roman  jiontiff  with 
much  of  mental  resenation  and  inward  protest,  which, 
if  they  only  knew  it,  and  had  the  courage  to  profess  it, 
makes  them  theoretical  Protestants.  But  the  mass  of 
the  people  and  Ihe  poor  Indians  are  sunk  in  the  grossest 
idolatry,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  arc  unchristinn- 
ized  even  in  the  Romish  sense. 

Some  idea  of  the  faith  and  worship  of  the  Indians  in 
the  rural  districts  can  be  formed  by  the  following  fables, 
which  are  of  current  belief  and  which  give  the  pre- 
dominant cast  to  the  religious  life  and  wonhip  of  the 
people  even  in  La  Fai, 

The  first  is  of  Our  Ijidy  *>/  Cfffaca^na,  Ihc  chief  de- 
votion of  the  Bolivian  people.  The  shrine  ii>  located 
on  Ihe  shore  of  I.ake  Titicaca,  and  is  immensely  rich  in 
votive  offerings  hrought  by  thousands  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  The  image  is  said  to  have  been  carved 
and  painted  by  the  unskilled  hand  of  a  ]ioor  Indian  of 
Potosi,  who  brought  h's  handiwork  to  l,a  Pai  and  left 
it  for  a  night  in  Ihe  •  ell  of  one  of  the  friars  of  St.  Fran- 
cis. In  the  night  the  monk  w:ls  awakened  by  a.  super- 
natural  radiance  proceeding  from  the  image,  and  was 
initamed  with  a  passion  of  devotion.  The  mominx  light 
revealed  to  all  that  the  artist  hand  of  angels  had  per' 
fecicd  the  poor  Indian's  work,  and  that  a  stnnge  power 
had  been  given  it  tu  perform  miracles.  Not  a  prodigy 
in  all  the  catalogue  of  wonders  but  has  been  wrought 
by  this  ima(;c!  It  has  spoken  audible  word«,  and  has 
even  stretched  out  its  hand  in  token  of  favor  and  lo  be- 
stow healing  upon  more  than  one  poor  suppliant.  Its 
shrine  is  the  Guadalupe,  Ihe  Lourdes,  the  Holy  Lorelto 
of  Bolivia. 

Another  miraculous  image  is  that  of  Our  Lard ef  the 
Girdle.  A  poor  man  h,id  for  days  bent  at  this  .tliar, 
begging  relief  for  hiii  wants,  when  at  last  the  image  spoke 
with  audible  words,  .-tnd  taking  o0  his  girdle  gave  it  to 
the  petitioner,  saying:  "Co/^nww  this!" 

The  Lord  0/  ParJi'K  is  another  wonderful  image, 
which,  to  ades|>airing  penitent  upon  whom  an  over- 
rigorous  confessor  had  imposed  an  impossible  penance. 
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spoke  with  the  Saviour's  words :  "  Thy  sins  be  forgiven 
thee  ;  go  in  peace,  and  sin  no  more  " — a  tale  that  is 
very  beautiful  as  an  allegory,  but  whose  evangelical  sig- 
nificance is  utterly  lost  in  blind  wonder  at  the  material 
prodigy  wrought  by  the  apparently  lifeless  image. 

There  is  also  a  most  miraculous  Madonna  in  the 
Church  of  San  Juan  de  Dios.  A  painting  upon  a  roughly 
stuccoed  adobe  wall,  representing  the  Virgin  and  Child, 
was  the  shrine  at  which  a  certain  young  gambler  of  La 
Paz  paid  his  devotions,  and  where  he  left  a  lighted  can- 
dle before  going  lo  his  nightly  temptings  of  fortune. 
For  some  time  he  was  winner,  but  finally,  after  a  week 
of  losses,  "dead  broke,"  his  anger  was  kindled  against 
his  patroness,  and,  going  to  her  shrine,  he  plunged  his 
dagger  into  her  face  and  aimed  a  blow  at  the  child  in 
her  arms,  when  lo  !  the  image  put  up  its  hand  to  avert 
the  stroke  and  from  face  and  hand  streamed  forth  blood, 
which  may  yet  be  seen.  A  great  competition  arose  for 
the  possession  of  this  painting,  the  Hospitalers  winning 
the  day  with  the  argument — than  which  none  could  be 
more  conclusive — that,  as  the  Virgin  was  wounded,  she 
ought,  of  course,  to  go  to  the  hospital.  So  the  section  of 
mud  wall  was  carefully  cut  away,  inclosed  in  a  wooden 
case,  and  transported  to  the  hospital  church. 

And  these  stories  were  told  us  not  by  some  poor  Indian 
or  ignorant  cholo,  but  in  all  seriousness  and  with  evident 
faith  by  3.  f  rate  and'  by  the  prior  of  the  Convent  of  St. 
Francis,  under  the  shadow  of  the  most  magnificent 
church  of  La  Pa^.  When  I  asked  Fray  Rafael  if  the 
Virgin  really  gave  the  gambler  his  first  success  he  an- 
swered ;  "  Of  course ;  no  matter  what  crimes  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Virgin  are  guilty  of  she  will  protect  them,  if 
they  have  their  intention  toward  her.  And  be  it  known 
that  Brother  Rafael  is  just  finishing  his  studies  of  mor- 
al theology  according  to  the  Rev.  Father  Gury,  and  is 
about  to  be  ordained  subdeacon,  and  will,  not  long 
hence,  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  cure  of  souis. 

The  condition  of  the  Indians  aroused  our  deepest 
compassion.  They  have  been  a  subject  race  and  prac- 
tically slaves  since  the  Conquest,  oppressed  and  peeled 
on  every  hand.  A  gentleman  from  whose  family  two 
men  have  risen  to  the  presidency  of  tlie  republic  af- 
firmed that  their  condition  is  now  worse  than  under  the 
colonial  r/gime.  He  made  to  me  the  further  remark, 
which  I  also  had  from  the  lips  of  anotht-r  in  almost 
identical  words ;  "  The  Indian  has  three  enemies — the 
priest,  the  correj^idor  (civil  authority),  and  the  judge," 

From  ocular  and  verbal  testimony  I  am  convinced 
that  drunkenness  and  immorality  are  fearfully  rife 
among  them.  Their  priests  live  in  shameful  violation 
of  their  vows  of  celibacy  and  chastity,  and  "  like  priest, 
like  people"  is  still  a  triie  word. 

The  Indian  feasts  and  holidays  are  orgies,  lasting  often 
for  many  days,  in  which  heathen  dress  and  heathen 
songs  and  dances  are  mingled  with  their  supposed  de- 
votion to  Christian  symbols  and  traditions,  and  drunk- 
enness and  debaucliery  fill  out  the  scene. 

What  has  Romanism  done  for  them  ?  After  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years  they  h-ive  neilJier  been  taught 


the  Spanish  language  nor  has  their  own  tongue,  im- 
perfectly reduced  to  written  and  printed  forms,  been 
employed  so  as  to  put  the  truths  of  Christianity  into  their 
possession.  Here  and  there  a  priest  or  friar — and  some- 
times dozens  of  them — has  been  fired  with  a  zeal  of 
God,  but  not  according  to  knowledge  nor  so  as  to  give 
the  true  knowledge.  Their  Church  did  not  command 
or  even  permit  them  to  use  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  for 
spiritual  conquest.  They  learned  a  few  formulas  in  the 
language  of  the  Indian,  which  few  of  them  could  other- 
wise speak,  and  thus  with  crucifix  and  holy-water  and 
consecrated  wafer  thought  to  bring  the  heathen  to 
Christ,  or  rather  to  Holy  Mother  Church.  The  result 
is  not  far  to  seek — failure,  utter  failure.  One  would 
almost  say  :  If  this  is  the  best  that  Christianity  and 
Christian  civilization  can  do,  it  were'  as  well  to  leave 
them  in  their  heathenism.  One  of  the  saddest  results 
of  this  system  is  the  fact  of  the  prevailing  belief,  even 
among  intelligent  men,  that  the  Indians  are  capable  of 
nothing  better,  and  that  the  only  hope  for  the  country  is 
in  killing  them  off. 

But  is  this  the  best  that  Christianity  can  do.'  When  shall 
the  Gospel  that  made  the  Wyandoltes  a  praying  nation, 
that  raised  up  a  preacher  like  Between -the- Logs,  that  is 
transforming  Indian  villages  in  Mexico,  that  has  won 
such  triumphs  in  the  South  Sea  Islands — when  shall 
that  Gospel  which  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation 
be  preached  in  its  purity  and  simplicity  amidst  these 
mountains,  plains,  and  valleys.^ 

The  constitution  of  Bolivia  forbids  public  worship 
other  than  the  Roman  Catholic,  save  in  colonies  of  im- 
migrants which  may  be  established.  The  present  ad- 
ministration is  allied  with  the  clerical  power.  There  is, 
nevertheless,  a  wide-spread  liberal  sentiment,  and  a  new- 
turn  is  likely  soon  to  come  in  the  political  affairs  of  the 
country.  There  is  enough  sentiment  favorable  to  liberty 
of  worship  to  make  it  possible  to  secure,  as  in  Chili, 
Peru,  Brazil,  and,  earlier,  in  .\rgentina,  practical  tolera- 
tion even  before  it  shall  be  legally  granted.  I  believe, 
as  do  others  in  whose  judgment  I  have  confidence,  that 
a  footing  can  be  made  good  in  La  Paz,  and  our  work, 
once  begun,  in  however  quiet  a  way,  would  become  a 
powerful  lever  to  help  on  the  wheels  of  liberty  and  prog- 
ress. This  conviction  was  expressed  to  me  spontane- 
ously by  the  editor  of  one  of  the  liberal  newspapers  of 
La  Paz. 

The  time  isopportune.  The  attention  of  our  country- 
men is  drawn  as  never  before  to  South  America,  and 
South  America  is  looking  to  us  for  impulse  and  guidance. 
Let  us  give  to  these  nations  the  best  we  have — the  word 
of  God,  the  blessed  Gospel  of  his  dear  Son — and  the  re- 
turn will  be  an  abundant  one  ! 

There  is  a  material  a,spect  to  this  matter  which  many 
will  regard  as  interesting  and  important.  The  trade  of 
Bolivia  will  not  be  of  much  real  value  to  manufacturing 
nations  until  the  mass  of  the  people  become  consumers 
of  the  products  made  necessary  by  the  requirements  of 
modern  civilized  life.  Five  sixths  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Bolivia  consume  none  of  those  products,  nor  will  they 
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awake  to  civilisation  until  the  Cospcl  begins  to  work 
upon  them. 

The  condition  of  the  Indian  population  of  c«ntri1 
South  America  should  appeal  to  the  hcait  of  the  Cliris- 
tian  Chiirch  as  loudly  as  that  of  ih«  inhabUants  of  Cen- 
tral Afrlc.i,  for,  as  I  have  alieady  indicated,  there  is  a 
vast  ari-a  untunohcd  by  Christianity  in  iiny  furm,  whik- 
there  are  from  four  to  five  millions  in  the  re{(ion  extend- 
ing from  Ecuador  to  northern  Argentina,  whose  knowl- 
edge of  the  Gospel  is  of  such  a  defective  and  corrupt 
character  as  to  fail  to  lift  th«m  to  any  higher  ground  of 
hope  for  this  world  or  that  to  come  than  that  which  i& 
occupied  by  iheir  pagan  neighbor-*. 

The  practical  way  to  secure  a  position  from  which  to 
throw  out  lines  of  influence  among  these  people  would 
seem  lobe  to  establiiih  missions  in  the  impinrtant  centers 
of  |)oputatian  where  both  the  Spanisit  and  Indian  lan- 
)i;uaf;c$  arc  spoken.  Then  by  God's  blestting  converts 
will  be  raised  up  who  will  possess  both  tongues,  and  thus 
the  Riissinnaries  will  find  helpers  to  carry  the  (loiipel 
out  into  the  Tcgion^  beyond. 

The  Bible  Society  is  beforehand  with  us.  Two  very 
important  cxpediiioii<fur  the  side  of  ihc  Holy  Scriptures 
have  already  been  effected,  during  which  an  ag[:nt  and 
colporteurs  traversed  the  most  important  lines  of  com- 
muaicatiun  and  visited  all  thelar};e&t  cities  and  towns. 
Three  ton&  of  books,  comprising  HJblcs,  Testaments  and 
separate  ponions  of  the  .lacred  volume,  have  been  put 
into  circulation  by  s<i!e,  mit  by  donation.  A  third  expe- 
dition is  now  on  fool,  led  by  Brother  Peniotii,with  three 
colporteurs.  We  left  half  a  Ion  of  book^  in  I,a  Pae  ready 
for  two  colporteurs,  who,  with  their  families,  will  soon  be 
living  in  that  city,  permanently  settled  there  for  the  work. 

Brother  Pcnzottl,  with  another  colporteur,  is  now  in  the 
rich  mining;  district  of  Hiianchaca,  and  will  go  on  to 
Potost  and  Sucre,  and  thence  to  I.a  Paz,  reluming  to 
Lima  by  way  of  Ciuco  and  the  central  table-land  of 
Peru. 

The  Geld  is  wide-spread  before  us,  and  the  provi- 
dential call  is  upon  us.  The  time  is  come  wlicn,  as  a 
Church,  wc  ought  to  greatly  widen  out  plana  for  the 
evangelixalion  of  South  America.  I  believe  that  our 
Melhodi*i>m  is  peculi^irly  adapted  to  the  evangelii:ation 
of  these  counlricB,  and  I  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  we  shall  have  set  up  the  standard  in  every  coun- 
try' of  South  America.     May  the  Lord  hasten  the  day ! 


Work  or  tlie  Aiiit-ricaii  Bible  Sopiety  in  South 
America. 

BV    RBV.    a.    M.  U1L>'e,    AUK.NT    Of    TIIK    AMERICAN   BIOLE 
SUCItrV    FOK   SOUTH    AMKklCl. 

The  American  Bible  Society,  as  may  be  seen  from  its 
irst  Annual  Report,  published  seventy-three  years  ago, 
has  from  its  very  organisation  recu^^niKcd  the  claims  of 
South  America  upon  it  for  the  Bible.  No  longer  con- 
tent with  the  distribution  that  it  was  able  to  ciTcct 
through   correspondents,  a!t  early   as  1833  it  sent  out  a 


special  commissioner.  Dr.  J.  C.  Hrigham,  to  circulate  the 
Scriptures  in  the  region  of  the  river  Plata,  and  to  in- 
vestigate as  to  openings  for  the  future,  who,  after  fiilfHt- 
ing  a  like  mission  to  Chili,  Pern,  Ecuador,  and  Mexico* 
returned  to  the  L'niied  Slates  in  iSj6. 

In  i8j3  Mr.  Is.i.ic  W,  Wheelwright,  brother  of  the 
famous  railroad  builder,  was  M:nt  as  a  resident  agent  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  In  1840  and  onward  e\lensive  dis- 
trihutiun  was  effected  in  Brazil  by  Met^srs.  Kidder  and 
Fletcher.  In  1855  Rev.  R.  Montsalvalage  was  ap- 
pointed agent  for  Venetuela  and  Colombia.  In  1S5& 
Rev.  P.  H.  Wheeler  was  appointed  agent  for  Central 
America,  where  he  was  killed  in  an  cfTort  to  jiropagate 
the  Scriptures.  In  1857  Mr.  R.  Ncsbit  was  appointed 
for  Brazil,  and  lost  his  life  in  an  effort  lo  carry  (he 
Scriptures  to  the  upper  Amaeon.  In  1858  Rev.  1).  V. 
Collins  was  appointed  agent  for  the  Kcpublici  of  I.a 
Plata,  who,  after  several  extensive  journey*,  carried  hi» 
agency  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Six  years  later,  in  1864, 
the  present  agency  was  est.iblfshcd,  the  first  in  South 
America  that  has  continued  without  interruption. 

We  have  no  statistics  at  h.^nd  to  gallier  up.  even  ap- 
proximately, ihe  number  of  copies  of  the  Scripture* 
dii^eminated  by  the  American  Bible  Society  prior  lo- 
1864,  but  it  is  manifest  that  in  the  aggregate  it  must 
have  been  very  great.  Nor  is  less  manifest  the  unflag- 
ging peniistcnce  of  the  society  to  give  to  the  countries 
that  have  copied  the  p0litic.1l  institutions  of  the  L'niied 
Stales  the  light  that  has  guided  these  to  prosperity  and 
for  lack  of  which  Latin  America  has  sttinribled  so  terri- 
bly. 

LA    PLATA    AND    PACiriC    COAST    AGENCIT. 

When  this  agency  of  the  American  Bible  Society  was 
established  in  1H64  the  field  assigned  lo  It  was  Rntre 
Rios — one  of  the  frontier  provinces  that  comprise  the 
Argentine  Republic — with  such  other  parts  as  we  might 
be  able  to  reach.  From  ihal  time,  by  the  bles%ing  of 
Cod,  the  work  has  continued  to  expand  till  it  has  "be- 
come two  bands."  The  eastern  now  embraces  the  whole 
of  the  old  S[>aiiish  viccroy.iliy,  represented  by  .Argen- 
tina, Uruguay,  and  Paraguay  ;  while  tlie  western  takes  in 
the  whole  of  the  ancient  empire  of  the  Incrs,  now  di- 
vided into  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Ecuador, 

.■\t  ihc  commcncemcni  of  our  work  the  Bible  was  one 
of  the  rarest  of  books,  and  the  great  majority  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  offered  had  never  before  heard  of  it.  To* 
day  it  may  be  safely  said  that  in  ihe  republics  of  I.a 
Plata  ihetc  is  no  book  of  bke  magnitude  so  generally 
diffiHfd. 

Independently  of  what  has  been  done  by  others,  the 
American  Bible  Soi-iety  has,  through  this  agency,  at  a 
cost  of  over  one  hundred  .ind  fifty  thousand  dollars,  put 
into  circulation  more  than  a  (quarter  of  a  million — mote 
than  a  hundred  tons' weight — of  llibles,  Testaments,  and 
integral  parts;  atid  that  not  in  large  quantities,  nor  to 
those  who  came  seeking  them,  but  by  patient  colportagc 
from  house  lo  house,  on  the  roads,  in  the  markets,  cafes. 
etc.,  and  in  most  rases  as  the  result  of  personal  persua- 
sion.    Some  of  these  have  gone  into  all  the  republics  of 
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South  America,  but  the  great  majority  have  been  sold  in 
the  region  of  La  Plata, 

The  full  result  of  this  extensive  sowing  is  known  to 
God  alone.  This,  however,  is  apparent,  that  a  number 
of  churches  have  sprung  into  existence  as  the  direct  out- 
come of  the  labors  of  our  pioneer  Bible  missionaries ; 
and,  doubtless,  had  it  not  been  that  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  has  been  left  alone  to  garner  the  abun- 
dant fruitage,  there  might  to-day  be  more  than  a  hundred 
evangelical  churches  in  this  field. 

During  the  past  year,  notwithstanding  depreciated 
currency,  which  operated  against  us,  our  circulation  by 
sale  was  the  greatest  ever  reported  from  this  field,  being 
for  this  section  of  it  15,497  copies,  as  compared  with 
15,434  for  the  year  before,  the  highest  figure  up  to  that 
time.  The  number  of  Bibles  and  Testaments  donated 
was  less  than  it  had  been  for  nine  years,  but  the  number 
of  portions  donated  was  greatly  in  excess  of  any  pre- 


vious year.  This  arose  from  a  special 
effort  made  to  meet  the  urgent  need  of 
the  immigrants,  of  whom  218,000  en- 
tered this  country  last  year.  Miss  E. 
Le  Huray,  of  the  Woman's  Foreign 
Missionary  Society,  accompanied  by 
one  or  two  Christian  workers,  paid 
regular  visits  for  some  time  to  the 
immigrants'  home,  and  made  a  free 
distribution  of  over  six  thousand  gos- 
pels in  different  languages,  and  a  col- 
porteur on  the  railway  cars  distributed 
about  four  thousand  more. 

We  have  thus  placed  the  lamp  of  life 
a  free  gift  in  the  hands  of  over  ten 
thousand  immigrants,  as  they  were 
starting  for  their  new  homes,  for  the 
most  part,  in  the  far  interior.  As  here- 
tofore, we  have  supplied  gratuitously 
all  the  mission  schools  of  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  as  well 
as  the  different  Sunday-schools,  with 
the  Scriptures. 

Combining  sales  and  donations,  this 
section  of  the  field  has  distributed  dur- 
ing the  past  year  28,85 1  copies  of  God's 
word.  In  our  Lord's  parable  of  the 
sower  there  are  represented  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  soil  upon  which  the  good 
seed  has  fallen,  and  many  incidents 
have  come  to  hand  during  the  past  year 
showing  that  it  may  lie  dormant  for 
a  long  time  and  after  all  produce  fruit. 

PARAGUAY. 

The  official  language  of  Paraguay  is 
Spanish,  but  the  great  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  speak  also  the  Guarani; 
indeed,  in  some  of"  the  interior  towns 

there  are  many  who  do  not  understand 

Spanish.  P'or  these  the  Scriptures 
have  yet  to  be  translated,  and  even  prior  to  this  they 
have  to  be  taught  to  read,  for  if  we  were  to-day  pre- 
pared to  put  the  Bible  into  their  hands  in  Guarani  there 
would  be  none  who  could  read  it  save  such  as  have 
learned  to  read  through  Spanish.  It  is  now  more  than 
twenty  years  since  the  American  Bible  Society  incorpo- 
rated Paraguay  as  an  integral  part  of  this  field,  and  from 
that  time  till  now  it  has  been  visited  from  time  to  time 
by  the  agent  and  colporteurs. 

Some  three  years  ago  a  mission  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  was  established  in  Asuncion,  the  capi- 
tal, under  the  charge  of  Rev.  Juan  Villanueva,  who,  in 
addition  to  his  other  duties,  kindly  keeps  a  depository  of 
our  books.  Steps  are  being  taken  just  now  for  the  estab- 
lishing of  permanent  colportage  under  the  direction  of 
the  missionary, 

BOLIVIA, 

Up  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  no  Protestant 
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mission  in  Bolivia,  imd  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
4trc,  in  regard  to  spiritttal  life,  in  as  gross  Jarkn^ss  as  the 
inhaliitaiils  ofCenlral  Africa.  \Vc  have  '\ittn  overcome 
with  emotion  al  the  sight  of  heathen  riles  jiracticfd  in 
the  airecu  of  La  Pas.  The  Romish  clergy  persecute 
ihc  Biblc-sdlcr  but  loU-ralc  the  hcatheniam  of  the 
Indians  so  long  as  they  pay  their  litlies. 

In  the  matketK  of  some  of  the  cliJcf  cities  of  Bolivia 
■there  miiybe  seen  every  morning  a  Franciscan  friar,  sur- 
rounded by  a  crowd  of  Quichiia  Indians,  wailing  their 
turn  lo  hire  him  to  say  a  Padre  Aa/stru  in  Latin  for 
ihem,  which  costs  five  cents,  or  ten  if  accompanied  wiili 
an  Are  Alaria  and  a  few  drops  of  "  holy  water,"  which 
he  carries  in  a  tin  vessel  under  his  gown  and  sprinkles 
on  the  pco|)le  by  means  of  a  sraalt  paint-brush. 

For  a  long  lime  this  cotinlry  wa^  regarded  as  inacces- 
sible to  the  Gospel.  The  first  lo  take  the  Scriphires 
there  in  modern  times  was  noble  Jos^  Monsiardino,  a 
colporteur  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  AVhen 
he  got  to  Sucre  in  1S77  the  authortiies  interfered  and 
e  had  to  turn  back.  On  the  way  he  was  betrayed  and 
assassinated  near  to  Cotagaiiii  by  men  he  had  befriended. 
Many  of  the  natives  ihouiiht  that  his  death  was  justly 
laid  to  the  cha.rge  of  Romanism,  but  this  could  never 
be  proved,  though  it  was  true  that  tlic  vUario  forailo  of 
Cotagaita  protected  the  murdcrcra. 

Two  later  efforts  on  the  jiart  of  the  sister  (ocieiy 
ere  frustrated  by  Romish  persecuiiun,  and  if  our  own 
attempt  immediately  after  was  successful  we  entirely 
disclaim  that  it  was  due  to  any  superior  wisdom  or 
capacity  on  our  part,  or  to  any  other  power  than  that 
which  delivered  I'cter  out  of  the  hand  of  the  man 
who  had  "killed  James,  the  brother  of  John,  with  the 
sword."  As  for  Peter,  so  for  us,  "prayer  was  made 
^^Lcarnestly  of  the  Church  unto  Tiod."  Indired,  all  the 
^H Success  thai  has  attended  the  work  in  ihis  ficUl  has  been 
r  due  more  to  the  prayers  of  the  people  of  (!od  ihan  to 
I  any  other  cause,  and  wc  embrace  Iliis  opportunity  to 
I  beg  every  believer  who  reads  this  to  help  us  by  thcit 
^H  earnest  petitions.  The  agent  or  colporteurs  have  made 
^^Ltwo  differirnt  journeys  from  Buenos  Ayrcs  lu  I'cru,  trav- 
^^Hcrstng  Bolivia  from  the  sniiih-cast  to  the  north>west,  he- 
f  sides  cnteriug  it  twite  from  the  Pacific.  .\n  expedition 
has  recently  been  luade  lo  it  which  wiU  result,  we  trust, 
ia  establishing  permanent  work  in  La  Paz  and  Sucre, 
the  two  principal  cities. 

With  the  exception  of  Santa  Cruz,  which  is  situated 
at  a  distance  of  twcn(y-»ix  days'  travel  on  horse-back 
from  the  nearest  cumnuinicalion  hy  steamer,  and  still 
farther  from  any  iailro.^d,  we  have  already  visited  and 
canvassed  with  the  Scriptures  f'tJni  house  to  house,  ail 
the  chief  towns  in  Bolivia,  and  have  by  sale  put  into 
circulation  upward  of  three  tons  of  Scriptures,  some  of 
which  had  to  lie  carried  more  than  a  thousand  miles  on 
mule-back. 

PACIFIC   COAST. 

After  two  journeys  of  investigation  in  1883  and  1886, 
ihe  Pacific  coast  fnim  the  Etpiaior  on  the  north  to 
Chili  OD  the  south  was.  in  1S87,  added  tu  the  La  Plata 


Acid  and  placed  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
Rev.  F.  Pcazotti  as  assistant  agent,  with  his  residence 
in  Callao.  When  he  undertook  lo  represent  the  Ameri- 
can Bible  Society  on  the  Pacific  coast  Mr.  Pcnzotli  was 
no  novice  in  Christian  work.  Once  in  company  with 
the  superintending  agent  he  had  circumnavigated  the 
continent,  and  twice  he  had  traversed  it  from  side  to 
side  with  ihc  Scriptures,  besides  Iiaving  occupied  differ- 
ent  posts  in  the  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Bpiscopal 
Church  in  Uruguay  and  Argentina,  in  all  of  which  his 
work  had  been  greatly  blessed  of  God.  Besides  attend- 
ing 10  the  work  of  his  agency,  he  has  organixcd  a  church 
which  in  less  thivn  two  ycnrs  has  admillcd  over  a  hun- 
dred members  on  profession  of  their  faith,  and  without 
the  tost  of  a  single  dollar  lo  the  Missionary  Society. 

We  do  not  propose  to  give  details  of  this  most  inter* 
esting  work,  which  has  set  in  commotion  the  hierarchy  of 
Peru;  this  will  no  doubt  be  done  by  the  superiniend- 
ent;  bul  wc  would  call  the  attention  of  the  (Thurch  to 
the  very  impurtanl  aid  that  the  American  Bible  Society 
renders  the  cause  of  missions  in  foreign  lands. 

Mr.  Pen/otti's  work  in  ihe  circulation  of  the  Script- 
ures has  heen  very  successful,  especially  in  view  of  the 
violent  opposition  m^inifested  every-where  by  Ihe  Rom- 
ish clergy.  They  tolerate  the  heathenism  of  the  Indians 
who  pay  for  their  prayers  and  do  not  withhold  the  tithes 
of  produce,  and  they  can  shut  their  eyes  lo  the  worship 
of  Confucius,  but  the  circulatiun  of  the  Scriptures  is  to 
Ihcm  the  calamity  of  calamities.  As  is  well  known,  the 
coast  of  Peru  in  its  entire  length  isone  arid  desert,  save 
as  it  is  inlerserted  by  the  v-tUcvs,  down  which  run  the 
streams  from  the  mouniains  ;  but  wherever  it  is  possible 
to  carry  water  for  irrigation  the  fertility  is  almost  in- 
credible, and,  as  a  consctiuencc,  the  valleys  arc  thickly 
settled. 

In  Ihe  valley  of  the  Tambo  River,  which  falls  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean  a  little  south  of  MoUcndo,  there  is  at  a 
few  leagues"  distance  from  the  coast  an  Indian  hamlet 
called  Cocach.icra,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  these  densely 
populated  parts.  Somewhat  more  thun  a  year  ago  Iwo  col- 
porteurs of  the. \raeric.in  Bible  Society,  J.  B.  Amnret  and 
Jos^  lltesc.is,  the  former  a  Frenchman  and  the  lailcr  a 
Penivian,  visited  Cucachacra  on  the  way  to  Are(|ui[>a. 
Before  they  had  been  long  at  work  the  priest  so  incited 
the  Indians  that  they  collected  to  the  number  of  abouc 
two  hundred  and  threatened  to  put  the  colporteurs 
to  death  hy  stoning.  Really  thinking  that  lliey  were 
about  to  die,  Arancet  asked  permission  to  pray,  and 
when  he  had  done  so  he  said.  "  Now,  you  mity  do  what- 
ever you  wish."  Just  at  that  moment  the  local  magis- 
trate arrived  on  the  spot  and  rescued  the  colporteurs, 
taking  ihein  to  his  own  house  and  keeping  them  till  the 
next  day,  when  the  fury  had  somewhat  abated,  and  then 
sent  them  away  in  safety.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Penzotti 
heard  of  this  violent  outburst  he  hasiened  to  join  ihem, 
but  they  had  already  left  for  Arci|uipa. 

Arequipa  issituated  on  the  skirtsof  the  volcano  Miai, 
about  one  htmdred  miles  by  rail  from  the  coast,  and  at 
an  elevation  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty 
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feet  above  ihe  sea-level.  It  is  built  entirely  of  soft,  white 
lava,  which  is  exceedingly  light  and  can  be  easily  wrought 
into  shape  with  a  hatchet.  It  has  thirty  thousand  in- 
habitants, and  is  regarded  as  the  most  Catholic  city  in 
Peru ;  that  is,  the  most  ultramontane.  The  first  day 
after  his  arrival  in  this  city  Mr.  Penzotti  met  with  no 
obstacle  to  his  work  and  sold  a  good  many  books,  for 
there  is  a  general  desire  to  obtain  the  Scriptures  on  the 
part  of  the  people  if  left  to  themselves. 

Early  on  the  second  day,  however,  while  he  was  in 
the  act  of  selling  a  New  Testament,  the  bishop  passed  by 
and  noticed  the  book.  He  called  the  first  gendarme 
he  saw  and  ordered  him  to  take  Mr.  Penzotti  in  charge. 
On  being  asked  at  whose  instance  he  was  acting,  the 
policeman  answered,  "At  the  bishop's."  Mr.  Penzotti 
told  him  that  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  heard  of  the 
police  being  under  the  orders  of  the  clergy,  and  naturally 
resisted.  The  gendarme  blew  his  whistle  for  his  superior 
oflUcer,  who  politely  requested  Mr.  Penzotti  to  go  with 
hira  to  the  tnUndencia,  where  he  thought  all  would  be 
speedily  arranged.  Instead  of  this,  he  was  detained, 
together  with  his  two  colporteurs,  for  nineteen  days  un- 
der different  pretexts  and  in  violation  of  four  different 
articles  of  the  Peruvian  constitution,  and  it  was  only 
through  the  interference  of  the  Italian  consul  at  Are- 
quipa  and  the  Italian  minister  at  Lima  that  he  was  not 
thrust  among  the  criminals  for  an  indefinite  time. 

At  the  instance  of  the  Italian  minister  a  telegram  was 
sent  from  the  capital  asking  the  reason  of  Mr.  Penzotti's 
imprisonment.  When  the  intendente  replied  that  it 
was  for  selling  prohibited  books  he  was  told  that  selling 
prohibited  books  was  no  crime,  and  ordered  to  set  the 
prisoners  at  liberty.  The  same  day  they  were  let  out, 
but  two  boxes  of  Bibles  confiscated  by  the  municipal 
authorities  at  the  order  of  the  bishop,  under  pretense 
that  they  were  smuggled,  were  not  restored  for  two 
months.  Neither  the  custom-house  clearance  sea!  on  the 
boxes  nor  the  receipt  for  the  duties  paid  were  of  any 
use,  but  when  they  found  that  a  claim  for  damages  was 
about  to  be  lodged  that  included  the  books  at  full  value 
they  returned  them  after  they  had  reported  that  they 
had  been  burned. 

Mr.  Penzotti  has  a  staff  of  some  eight  colporteurs, 
most  of. whom  have  been  converted  through  his  own 
ministry  since  he  went  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Last  year 
he  put  into  circulation  2.791  Bibles,  2,873  Testaments, 
and  5.746  integral  portions,  making  a  total  of  11,410 
volumes,  which,  together  with  the  circulation  of  the  cen- 
tral depository  at  Buenos  Ayres,  brings  up  the  circula- 
tion for  last  year  to  40,261  volumes,  and  this,  added  to 
that  of  former  years,  makes  the  circulation  for  this 
agency  up  to  the  close  of  1889  amount  to  267,701  books, 
with  $53,982  08  United  States  gold  as  proceeds  of  the 
sales. 

CHILI. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Valparaiso  Bible  Society 
the  operations  of  the  American  Bible  Society  in  Chili 
have  not  been  direct,  but  by  rendering  aid  to  the  local 
organization  in  theway  set  forth  in  the  following  extract 


from  the  Twenty  Fourth  Report  ami  Historical  Risumi  of 
the  Valparaiso  Bible  Society  :  "  The  Secretary  of  the 
American  Bible  Society  wrote  :  '  If  you  want  help  to 
enable  you  to  do  more,  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  us 
either  for  books  or  money.  We  are  very  desirous  to  do 
more  for  South  America  if  we  can  only  know  how  to 
get  at  it.'  Accordingly,  there  have  been  received  from 
this  society  from  time  to  time  sums  of  money  varying 
from  S500  to  $1,000  per  annum,  and  still  more  fre- 
quently grants  of  Scriptures,  especially  in  Spanish." 

In  response  to  applications  made  to  us  from  different 
parts  of  Chili  we  have  during  the  current  year  made 
arrangements  which,  we  trust,  will  greatly  extend  and 
systematize  our  work  in  that  most  interesting  part  of 
South  America.  Besides  co-operating  with  the  Valpa- 
raiso Bible  Society  we  expect  to  do  important  work 
through  the  missionaries  at  Santiago,  Concepcion,  and 
Serena. 


Santa  F6  de  Bogota. 

BY  HON.   N.   F.  GRAVES. 

The  city  of  Santa  F^  de  Bogota,  in  the  Republic  of 
Colombia,  is  always  called  Bogota  here.  The  town  is 
admirably  located  upon  a  vast  plain,  and  surrounded  by 
high  mountains.  The  plain  is  8,750  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  has  a  climate  not  anywhere  surpassed, 
with  a  mean  temperature  of  about  fifty-eight  degrees.  It 
is  so  clear  that  the  great  mountain  peaks  can  be  seen 
many  miles  away. 

The  towers  of  the  great  cathedral  and  other  public 
buildings  can  be  seen  at  a  great  distance  from  the  city; 
but  most  of  the  buildings  of  the  city  are  low,  and  the 
town  does  not  appear  to  good  advantage  in  the  distance. 

The  beautiful  capital  has  a  population  of  about  one 
hundred  thousand,  and  has  many  attractions,  but  is 
isolated.  It  is  708  miles  from  the  coast,  and  very  diffi- 
cult of  access,  requiring  more  time  to  reach  it  from  the 
coast  than  it  does  to  go  from  New  York  to  London  ;  but 
it  is  a  little  world  by  itself,  and  seems  to  have  a  wonder- 
ful charm  for  all  those  who  live  in  it.  The  way  to  reach 
it  is  up  the  river  by  steamer  and  over  the  mountain 
passes  on  mule-back,  which  is  difficult  and  dangerous, 
for  mules  will  sometimes  slip  and  fail,  and  the  passes 
are  very  steep.  Some  who  are  strong  make  the  way  on 
foot,  and  some  are  carried  by  the  natives  on  chairs. 

The  great  plain  upon  which  the  city  is  located  is  one 
of  the  most  fertile  in  the  world.  It  produces  fruits  and 
Rowers,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  plants,  and  vegetables  of 
almost  every  variety.  The  rainfall  is  abundant,  and 
thousands  of  streams,  clear  as  crystal,  come  dashing 
down  the  mountain-side,  fertilizing  all  the  plain. 

There  were  vast  herds  of  cattle  on  these  green  field!, 
where  nature  has  been  so  prodigal  of  her  gifts  that 
there  seems  nothing  more  to  be  desired.  It  is  one  of  the 
fairest  plains  that  the  eye  ever  beheld. 

The  people  of  the  city  read  the  news,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  world.  It  is  far  away  upon  the  mountains, 
but  the  telegraph-wires  stretch  across  the  valleyfi,  antl 
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rer  ihe  mountains  aiid  rivcti,  down  lo  the  coast,  and 
away  to  New  York,  and  to  all  the  important  luwns  of 
the  country.  The  streets  of  the  city  arc  badly  paved 
and  moHt  of  tiicm  ciuile  narrow;  but  many  of  them  have 
a  stream  of  clear  water  running  in  ihc  gnticra.  The 
roads  leading  out  from  Ihc  city  arc  very  bad,  and  during 
the  rainy  reason  are  hardly  passable  at  all,  and  travel  n 
substantially  at  an  end. 

December  is  the  coldest  month  of  the  year,  when 
warm  clothinit  is  needed  as  much  as  i:  is  at  the  North. 
The  great  cathedriil  is  ne.ir  the  center  of  the  city,  near 
the  capitol,  that  has  already  cost  $1,000,000  and  is  still 
unfinished.  The  great  square  of  the  ('onslitiit)on.  often 
called  the  tirand  Plaxa,  is  centrally  located,  and  is  a  fine 
park  and  a  place  of  great  resort.  The  bronze  monu- 
ment of  Bolivar  stands  in  this  plaza.  The  Congress  was 
not  in  session,  and  I  had  no  opportunity  to  see  how 
they  appeared;  but  their  low  courts  were  orderly,  and 
the  decisions  of  the  judges  are  well  considered.  The 
bar  of  Bogota  is  quite  cclebraUd  and  would  honor  any 
liar,  and  the  judge<>  any  benich. 

In  many  of  the  streets  the  second  story  projects  over 
the  sidewalk,  forming  an  arcade,  making  a  delightful 
shelter  when  the  sun  i»  hot,  or  when  there  ik  a  ponring 
rain. 

These  are  the  better  buildings  in  the  business  part  of 
the  city,  and  arc  mostly  of  brirk.  Most  of  the  dwell* 
ings  are  consinicied  of  adobe  and  are  only  of  one  story. 
There  is  added  to  many  of  ilieac  dwellings  balconies  of 
many  dilTcrcnc  styici  of  architecture,  but  they  look 
unique  and  pleasing, 

The  exteriors  of  the  dwellings  arc  very  plain;  but  the 
interior  is  generidly  quite  attractive,  and  nearly  all  are 
well  furnished  and  some  of  them  elegantly.  The  furni- 
\Xan  is  imported,  and  is  brought  on  mule-back  over  the 
mountains  at  great  expense.  It  is  said  that  very  few 
cities  of  the  si^c  of  Bogota  has  so  many  fine  pianos. 
The  cost  of  the  freight  on  them  from  the  coast  is  more 
llian  the  original  cost.  The  people  are  very  fond  of 
music.  The  streets  of  the  city  arc  too  narrow  fgr  car- 
riages or  carls,  .^nd  the  wealthy  and  fashionable  use 
»dan  chairs.  Many  of  the  business  houses  and  dwell- 
ings oftc  gas;  but  the  .streets  in  the  city  are  generally 
badly  lighted,  and  most  of  the  people  who  go  out  in  the 
evening  cany  lantemv 

There  is  a  line  of  street-cars  about  ten  miles  in  length 
that  leads  out  lo  the  small  village  of  Chapincra,  a  pleas- 
ure resorL  On  Sundays  and  holidays  the  cars  are 
crowded  all  day.  The  street  leading  to  the  village  is 
thronged  the  whole  dislaace  with  a  gay  multitude,  some 
on  horseback,  but  more  on  foot.  These  people  are 
splendid  riders,  and  like  spirited  horses.  The  little  vil- 
lagc  is  given  itp  to  pleasure.  It  has  a  race-course,  and 
many  places  of  amusement,  with  many  restaurants  and 
saloons. 

This  people  have  been  under  papal  influence  for  300 
years  without  any  one  to  call  their  attention  to  the  better 
way.  They  have  had  no  liberty  of  conscience,  but  have 
been  held  by  the  priests  to  a  strict  adherence  to  their 


systems,  so  that  the  beginning  ui  the  work  of  our  mis- 
sionaries was  very  difficult  indeed.  The  govemmenc 
did  not  oppose  them,  but  the  priests  did.  They  threat- 
ened  those  who  attended  the  service  at  the  mimion- 
house  or  the  school  with  excommunication. 

The  Mi»ion  was  begun  in  \V>%(>.  The  great  mass  of 
the  people  were  ignorant  and  superstitious.  The  Mis- 
sion began  with  services  in  Spanish  Dible-classcs  and 
night  schools. 

The  civil  war  began  in  1S60,  and  ihe  city  was  held 
by  what  was  called  the  Roman  Party  ;  but,  after  a  sharp 
conflict,  the  Liberal  Party  prevailed,  and  the  Jesuits  were 
banished  and  driven  out  of  Ihe  country.  During  all 
this  strife  all  commimicalion  was  cut  off  with  other 
countries,  and  for  some  time  every  thing  w.-ui  in  an  un- 
settled condition,  and  the  work  of  the  missionaries  was 
greatly  hindered  and  delayed.  Missionaries  wereadded 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  New  Testament  was  trans- 
lated into  Spanish,  published,  and  circulated  among  the 
people.  \  church  was  oTganizcd,  and  a  goodly  number 
of  members  were  added.  The  Woman's  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Society  contributed  the  sum  of  $5,000,  and  a 
church,  school-house,  and  other  buildings  were  erected. 
The  church  now  has  a  good  congregation  and  sustains 
regular  services,  and  the  schools  are  well  supplied  with 
scholars.  The  girls'  schools  gather  most  of  their  pupils 
from  the  best  families,  and  have  become  popular  and 
prosperous.  The  priests  have  so  long  resisted  all  the 
nrfomis  that  have  been  introduced  that  they  have  lost 
influence  with  the  people,  and  the  Mission  has  been 
strengthened  and  a  good  work  is  being  done.  The  field 
is  not  only  an  open  but  an  interesting  one,  and  many 
laborers  are  needed  to  speak  the  words  of  life  to  the 
multitudes  who  are  ready  lo  li<!len  to  religious  truth. 


I 
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Fre:4ei]t  Condition   mid   OittltKik  of  tite  South 
.(inerii-uti  Methodist  Kpii^ropal  SUhkIuii. 

nr  RKV.  lHAKLKS  W.  UKEC^  D.D.,  SUrENlNTF-XUKNT. 

Readers  of  Reid's  Missions  ami  MitnonarySofifty  «/ 
the  Mtlhodisi  EpiiiofHil  Church  cannot  have  failed  to 
note  the  very  early  period  in  the  missionary  activity  of 
the  Church  at  which  the  needs  of  the  great  coniinent 
lo  the  south  of  us  were  recognized.  Says  Dr.  Reid : 
"  The  very  earliest  documents  of  ihc  Society  make  men- 
tion of  the  cx|>eeIatio&  of  seeking,  as  one  of  the  first 
enterprises  of  the  Society,  to  give  to  South  America  a 
pure  and  vital  Christianity."  This  statement  i*  followed 
by  intcrcsling  details  of  facts  and  dates  which  led  up 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Mission  in  South  America 
altDost  simultaneously  with  that  in  .Africa. 

Probably  this  early  awakening  of  interest  in  "our 
South  .American  cousins  "  was  strengthened,  if  not  occa* 
siotied,  by  ihe  great  development  of  commercial  inter* 
course  with  them  through  our  mercantile  marine,  as  well  as 
by  the  sympathy  naturally  established  between  our  older 
republic  and  the  young  nations  which  had  just  thrown 
off  the  yoke  of  subjection   to  European   monarchies, 
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and  were  remodeling  their  institutions  after  our  own. 
May  it  not  be  hoped  that  the  re-awaking  of  interest,  and 
the  renewal  of  effort  to  re-establish  international  comity 
and  commerce  between  American  nations,  will  lead  to 
a  corresponding  revival  of  solicitude  for  their  religious 
welfare  ? 

The  history  of  the  South  American  Mission  has  been 
marked  by  periods  of  great  discouragement,  occasioned 
by  the  disabilities  and  limitations  under  which  the  work 
was  prosecuted,  and  by  the  meagemess  of  the  results 
attained.  Happily,  those  disabilities  have  been  removed 
in  almost  the  whole  field,  and  such  fruits  have  been  gath- 
ered as  entitle  this  Mission  to  be  called  one  of  the  em- 
inently successful  missions  of  our  Methodism. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  following  rapid  review  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  Mission  may  confirm  this  state- 
ment, and  give  some  adequate  conception  of  the  vast 
field  upon  which  we  are  entering.  It  will  be  most  con- 
ducive to  this  end  to  present  the  work  under  its  great 
geographical  and  national  divisions. 

I.  Argentina. 

Area,  1,095,013  square  miles;  population,  4,200,000. 
Salient  facts  with  reference  to  this  part  of  our  field  are: 
its  vast  extent — equal  to  about  one  half  the  area  of  the 
forty-four  States  of  the  American  Union  ;  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  [jopulation,  about  230,000  immigrants  arriving 
in  the  year  1 889 ;  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  peo- 
ple— all  European  nationalities  represented;  complete 
religious  liberty,  no  restrictions  being  put  upon  our  wor- 
ship, our  schools,  or  our  press  ;  an  atmosphere  of  intel- 
lectual activity  most  favorable  to  our  cause — it  being 
easy  to  win  the  attention  of  large  numbers  of  the  people, 
and  to  gather  the  children  into  Sunday-schools.  A 
rapid  sketch  of  the  work  requires  us  to  touch  the  fol- 
lowing ]!oints : 

I.  Buenos  Ayres- — A  city  of  half  a  million  inhabitants, 
with  its  lines  of  influence  through  all  these  countries. 
It  is  the  center  of  our  mission  work,  and  the  place  of 
residence  of  the  superintendent.  Two  pastoral  charges 
comprise  many  activities. 

The  First  Church  is  the  old  mother-church  of  the  Mis- 
sion. Its  fifty-four  years  of  history  are  lustrous  with 
the  devoted  service  of  Dempster,  Lore,  (loodfellow, 
Jackson,  and  Thomson.  The  present  pastor  is  the  Rev. 
T.  H,  Stockton.  His  work  is  in  English,  and  is  entirely 
self-supporting  in  the  strictest  sense.  Besides  the  usual 
church  and  Sunday-school  work  in  the  beautiful  church- 
building,  preaching  and  prayer  services  are  conducted 
in  two  other  places  in  the  city,  and  the  pastor  gives  his 
active  co-operation  to  the  Sailors'  Mission,  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  gospel  work  in  the  important  suburb  of 
Belgrano.  A  flourishing  young  men's  association  is 
exerting  a  most  salutary  influence  under  his  wise  guid- 
ance. A  school  of  high  grade,  with  an  attendance  of 
nearly  a  hundred  young  people  from  the  best  families 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  has  been  founded  by  the  efforts  of 
Brother  Stockton,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  become  a 
permanent  church  institution. 


This  old  church  has  been  fruitful,  maintaining  the 
standard  of  vital  godliness,  provoking  many  others  to 
good  works,  and  bringing  forth  many  witnesses  to  the 
saving  virtue  of  the  Gospel.  Three  of  her  sons  are 
among  the  most  eloquent,  successful,  and  widely  influ- 
ential preachers  of  the  Mission  in  the  Spanish  work. 
She  still  brings  forth  fruit:  last  Sunday  at  the  re-open- 
ing of  the  main  audience-room,  newly  decorated  and 
repaired,  four  of  the  children  of  the  church  came  for- 
ward to  give  their  hearts  to  God,  and  to  join  the  heaven- 
ward-bound company. 

The  Spanish  Mission  Charge  is  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
J.  F.  Thomson,  a  convert  at  the  altar  of  the  First  Church. 
The  work  comprises  regularly  established  preaching  and 
prayer  services  in  the  Spanish  language  in  the  central 
church  and  four  other  places  in  different  quarters  of  the 
city.  Six  Sunday-schools,  an  Italian  service,  an  aggress- 
ive young  men's  association,  full  complement  of  class- 
meetings,  and  other  activities,  fill  out  the  round  of  work 
in  the  city  and  immediate  vicinity. 

To  this  circuit  is  attached  the  work  in  the  important 
departmental  town  of  Chivelcoy,  ninety  miles  from  the 
city.  This  work  is  rapidly  developing  under  the  faith- 
ful labors  of  Louis  Farrarini,  a  thoroughly  converted 
and  deeply  spiritual  man.  Dr.  Thomson  visits  this  work 
every  two  weeks.  He  has  also  held  public  meetings, 
very  largely  attended,  in  Chascomus  and  Pergamino, 
where,  as  in  every  important  town  in  the  province,  the 
way  is  open  for  our  Gospel  work. 

Buenos  Ayres  is  the  center  of  our  conneciional  interests. 

The  Theological  School  is  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
Thomas  B.  Wood,  who  has  under  his  care  seven  young 
men  who  are  in  training  for  the  ministry.  Ir  is  hoped 
this  number  may  be  greatly  increased,  and  the  future 
development  of  this  most  indispensable  agency  pro- 
vided for. 

The  Mission  Press, — This  is  under  the  immediate  care 
of  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Robinson,  who  is  also  attached  to 
Buenos  Ayres  Circuit,  and  to  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
theological  school.  The  enlargement  of  the  printing 
operations  of  the  Mission  has  been  due  to  contributions 
amounting  to  about  $1,500,  secured  by  the  writer  in  the 
United  States  in  1887.  These  have  been  supplemented 
by  donations  from  a  friend  in  this  city  to  the  value  of 
about  $1,000  in  machinery.  The  press  issues  two  weekly 
papers,  one  being  El  Estandarte,  the  general  organ  of 
the  Mission,  and  the  other,  La  Aurora,  a  child's  paper. 
Since  its  re-organization  the  press  has  issued  about 
1,600,000  pages  of  books,  tracts,  and  periodicals;  and 
about  $4,zoo  has  been  received  from  sales.  The  demand 
for  our  publications  is  very  great,  and  one  of  the  urgent 
needs  of  the  Mission  is  an  enlargement  of  resources  for 
this  valuable  work. 

I .  IVoman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society's  Work  in  Buenos 
Ayres. — Miss  E.  Le  Huray  has  charge,  conducting  with 
native  assistance  two  schools  with  an  aggrega.te  attend- 
ance of  nearly  one  hundred  pupils.  Visiting  the  Im- 
migrants' Hotel — the  Castle  Garden  of  Buenos  Ayres — 
and  other  similar  work,  in  which  she  has  co-operated 
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with  on«  of  the  women  of  the  native  church,  has  \A\en 
a  part  of  her  limf,  antl  given  occasion  to  many  inicrcst- 
ing  incidents. 

3.  /<!  I'/ala. — A  city  of  30,000  inliabiunts,  with  a 
doien  palatial  buililings  of  very  imposing  appearance  for 
public  service,  and  generally  well-built  residences,  sit- 
uated thirty-five  miles souili -cast  from  Buenos  Ayrcs,  is  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayrc3.  Here  wc  have 
a  tnodest  temporary  chapel,  Knglish  and  Spanish  preach- 
ing and  Sunday-schools,  and  a  wide  field  for  fuiurt* 
development.  Tbc  pastor  is  the  Rev.  Joaquin  Domin- 
guez. 

J.  MenttUs. — Rev.  Silvio  Espindol*.  pa«or.  We  have 
here  a  beuutiful  church,  to  whose  erection  the  pirople 
contributed  most  liber-illy.  Tlie  church  is  composed 
of  earnest  and  devoted  believers,  and  among  them  are 
several  heads  of  families,  redeemed  from  the  lowest 
depths  of  intemperance.  One  of  Ihcm  is  superintendent 
of  the  Sunday-school,  and  supplies  the  pulpit  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  pastor. 

4.  Mettdvza.—'&^\  hundred  miles  westward  Is  ihechief 
city  of  the  .Andean  provinces,  the  new  Mendoza,  risen 
from  the  ruins  caused  by  the  earihqii.ike  which  destroyed 
13.000  of  her  inhabitants,  leaving  but  one  survivor  out 
of  three.  Here  wc  have  a  beautiful  church,  a  company 
of  earnest  believers,  an  attentive  congTesation,  and  many 
witnesses  of  salvation.  Rev.  C.  W.  Miller  is  missioiiary, 
and  Kodtflfo  Griot  as-tiiiliinl.  From  San  Juan,  the  birth- 
place of  Sarmienio,  1  have  jiiet  received  a  most  urgent 
appeal  to  send  them  a  preaclier. 

5.  Jlosttn'ff  lie  Sutitit  /V.^Kcturnirg  from  Mendoza, 
turning  north -eastward  so  as  to  strike  the  Parana 

River,  200  miles  ;ibove  Biieno'i  Ayres  we  reach  Ro^aiio 
de  Santa  F^%  the  second  city  of  the  republic,  a  flourish- 
ing port  for  transatlantic  commerce.  Here  center  three 
lines  of  work: 

The  EngliUi  work,  under  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Spangter,  is 
entirely  self-supporting,  and  is  a  center  of  many  activ- 
ities.    There  have  been  m.iny  conversion*  here. 

The  (Jennan  work,  under  the  Rev.  R,  (L-u-ber.  is  self- 
supporting,  fxtepi  for  the  rent  of  the  ])a.sior's  house. 
It  promises  to  give  us  the  nucleus  of  Genuan  Method- 
ism for  South  America. 

The  Spanish  work,  under  the  Rev.  Lino  Abclcdo,  is 
steadily  prosecuted  under  great  diflicultics  from  lack  of 
suitable  accommodations.  There  is  a  goodly  company 
of  witnesses  for  Jesus. 

The  outlying  points  of  this  work  are  at  Carcarana  and 
Canada  dc  ConieK,  points  we  have  reached  on  the  march 
for  Cordova,  ihe  ijreat  center  of  priestcraft  in  these 
countries. 

6.  San  Carlt/s. — U'ork  was  done  among  nominal  I'rot- 
estaDts  in  this  phice  many  years  ago,  and  was  resumed 
three  years  ago  on  a  self-supporting  basis.  Preaching 
in  French,  German,  and  Spanish  is  done  by  Brother 
Weihmdller,  a  man  of  <;od,  young,  but  of  heroic  mold. 
He  has  been  ibc  target  of  much  opposition,  such  as  our 
Ucthodism  meets  in  some  quarters  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland;  but  he  stands  firm  as  .i  rock,  and  God  has 


given  him  the  hearts  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  ]icopIe. 
A  school  recently  established  is  meeting  with  deserved 
success,  and  is  reaching  the  Italian  population,  which  is 
a  large  part  of  the  community. 

7.  Parana. — On  to  Santa  Yi  and  across  the  wide 
river  Parana,  we  come  to  the  city  of  the  sanie  name,  ihe 
capital  of  Kntic  Rios,  the  .\rgeniine  Mc»opot:imia,  400 
miles  by  river  from  Buenos  .\yrcs.  This  circuit,  with 
Juan  Roblesand  Carlos  Lastricoas  preachers,  comprises 
the  very  interesting  congregation  in  Paran.i,  with  most 
striking  fruits  of  "  amazing  grace  "  which  cannot  be  here 
detailed,  Ihe  work  in  Tala,  the  cential  Town  of  the  prov- 
ince, with  lines  of  itinerant  work  touching  Villa  Lfrquiza, 
La  Paz,  Colon,  and  many  other  places. 

Before  passing  to  another  great  division  of  our  field, 
mention  must  be  made  of  the 

Woman  i  Forrign  Misiinnary  Soctet/s  work  in  Rosario. 
— This  work  was  founded  and  maintained  with  an  utter 
devotion  and  self-sacrifioe  by  Misses  Chapin  and  Ucii- 
ntng.  now  in  the  United  Slates.  It  comjirises  a  girls* 
orphanage  and  boarding-school,  with  two  d^iy-schools. 
Not  less  than  300  girls  arc  in  these  schools  as  day  pupil*, 
with  more  than  twenty  inmates  of  the  "Home."  The 
work  is  now  under  tlic  rare  of  Miss  KIsic  Wood  and  Miss 
Virginia  Disosway,  with  needed  a*si$ianis. 

n.  uruguav. 

Often  called,  from  its  position  on  the  cast  bank  of  (fie 
Uruguay  River,  the  Eastern  Republic  (In  Republira 
Oriental).  This  is  the  second  national  division  of  this 
continental  mission-field.  It.-i  area  is  71,(12  square 
miles — about  equal  to  Ohio  and  Indiana;  its  population, 
about  700,000. 

I.  Monicvtiieo. — The  capital  city,  beautiful  for  situii- 
tion,  handsomely  built,  with  a  population  of  >oo,ooo,  in 
which  the  Spanish  type  is  more  pionounced  than  in 
Buenos  .■\yrcs,  is  the  center  of  our  work,  ably  seconded 
by  the  activities  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  Misses  Hyde  and  Bowen, 
In  another  place  the  writer  has  given  details  of  the  work 
in  this  important  center  of  missionar)*  activity. 

a.  Caatiottes  Cir(nit.~KTt  outlying  district  where  much 
itinerating  has  been  done,  without  gathering  results  into 
permanent  organization. 

5.  Cofi'itia  Circuit. — Our  chief  interest  here  is  in  a 
most  interesting  school  established  in  Ihe  midst  of  a 
Waldcnsian  community.  This  community  has  given  to 
the  Mission  one  very  promising  pastor  for  Spanish  work, 
and  several  faithful  and  successful  colporteurs.  The 
school,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  D.  A.  Ugon,  is 
giving  advanced  instruction  to  about  thirty  pupils,  who 
are,  by  special  arrangement  with  the  educational  author- 
ities of  the  country,  admitted  to  the  same  privileges  and 
degrees  as  the  studentsof  the  National  University.  The 
young  men  are  doing  evangelistic  work  in  Spanish  in 
villages  near  the  school. 

4.  Central  Uruguay  Circuit. — Trinidad.  Durazno,  FIop 
ida,  Mercedes,  and  intermediate  points  constitute  a  cir- 
cuit which  has  been  worked  under  a  svslem  of  faithful 
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itineracy  by  the  Rev.  VViHiam  Ta!lon.  In  Trinidad  and 
Durazno  tlie  work  has  passed  beyond  the  merely  prepar- 
atory stage,  and  is  taking  on  an  organized  form.  The 
people  of  Trinidad,  among  whom  has  been  organized  the 
nucleus  of  a  society,  are  erecting  a  commodious  church. 
5.  Tacuarembo. — A  good  deal  of  preparatory  work  has 
been  done  here  which  we  are  not  now  able  to  follow  up, 
owing  to  lack  of  prepared  workers. 

III.  Faracuay. 

From  Buenos  Ayres  we  must  travel  by  steamer  1,100 
miles  up  the  rivers  Plata,  Parana,  and  Paraguay  to  reach 
our  next  great  division  and  its  central  station  at  Asun- 
cion (Assumption),  the  capital  of  Paraguay.  The  area 
of  this  country  is  142,000  square  miles,  and  its  popu- 
lation less  than  500,000.  Doctor  Francia  and  Lopez 
are  names  that  signify  for  history  a  series  of  events  al- 
most without  a  parallel  in  the  world's  history.  The  issue 
of  it  all  was  to  be  seen  in  a  country  which  only  a  few 
years  ago  was  almost  utterly  devastated,  and  its  popula- 
tion reduced  to  less  than  one  fourth  its  former  numbers. 
War,  pestilence,  famine,  and  the  insane  cruelties  of  a 
remorseless  tyrant  had  well-nigh  left  the  country  to 
return  to  its  savage  state.  The  religion  and  morals  of 
the  people  were,  and  to  a  great  extent  still  are,  utterly 
indescribable  in  their  degradation.  The  country  is,  ho'.v- 
ever,  struggling  upward,  and  our  liltle  Mission  has  been 
and  is  no  unimportant  factor  in  the  movement. 

With  preaching  and  Sunday-school  and  day-school 
Brother  Juan  Villanueva  has  been  witnessing  a  good 
confession  these  four  years  past.  In  recent  months  a 
fierce  persecution  broke  out  against  him  and  his  work  ; 
his  home  and  life  were  threatened  with  the  torch  and 
the  assassin's  knife.  The  Lord  raised  up  friends  for 
liim.  From  the  members  of  the  Paraguayan  Residents' 
Club,  in  Buenos  Ayres,  there  went  to  the  government 
in  Asuncion,  a  petition  invoking  for  our  work  the  pro- 
tection of  the  authorities.  The  result  has  been  the  fur- 
therance of  the  Gospel. 

From  Asuncion  as  a  center.  Brother  Villanueva  has 
extended  his  work  to  two  derman  colonies  in  the  interior 
and  to  Paraguay,  unlil  recently  the  terminus  of  the  rail- 
way to  the  inland  districts.  The  whole  field  is  before 
us,  and  the  call  is  for  re-enforcements  to  enable  us  to 
make  a  strong  and  durable  impression  upon  the  people. 

IV.  Brazil. 

To  the  lot  of  this  Mission  has  fallen  ihe  southern- 
most of  the  States  of  the  new  Republic  of  Brazil,  the 
State  of  Rio  Grande  do  S1.I,  with  its  capital  at  Porto 
Alegre.  This  field  is  somewhat  larger  in  exlent  than 
Uruguay,  and  its  population  is  approximately  the  same. 

Ourcentral  station  is  at  Porto  Alegre,  with  preaching, 
Sunday-schools,  and  three  day-schools,  all  conducted  in 
the  Portuguese  language.  The  work  has  extended  to 
three  Italian  colonies,  where  blessed  fruits  have  been 
gathered  in.  Brother  Juan  C.  Correa  is  in  charge,  with 
Carlos  Lazzarc  as  assistant. 

A  feature  of  special  interest  in  this  field  is  the  pres- 
ence  of   many   thousands   of    negro   freedmen,    whose 


moral  and  religious  condition  appeals  most  powerfully 
to  us  for  help. 

V.  Peru. 

Not  officially  defined  as  belonging  to  this  Mission, 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  has  gone  forth  before  us  in  a  most 
wonderful  manner,  and  calls  us  to  enter  another  open 
door.  In  August,  1888,  the  Rev.  Francisco  Penzotti 
was  appointed  agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society  for 
Peru  and  adjacent  countries.  He  is  a  convert  of  our 
Montevideo  church,  and  a  most  earnest  and  devoted 
preacher  of  the  Gospel.  Enterprising  and  successful 
in  his  special  work  of  promoting  the  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures,  he  also  began  to  hold  meetings  as  he  was 
able.  Souls  were  converted,  and  he  soon  had  six  of  his 
converts,  one  of  them  a  man  seventy-seven  years  of  age, 
going  from  house  to  house,  and  from  town  to  town,  as 
colporteurs.  In  little  more  than  a  year  he  sent  word  to 
the  superintendent  of  this  Mission  that  in  Callao  more 
than  a  hundred  were  enrolled  as  probationers;  there  were 
200  regular  attendants,  and  the  work  had  grown  beyond 
his  ability  to  care  for  it  without  neglecting  his  special 
duties  as  Bible  agent.  Here  was  a  call  too  loud  to  be 
disregarded,  and  the  writer  responded  by  going  to 
Brother  Penzotti's  aid.  A  church  was  organized  in 
Callao  composed  of  31  members  and  95  probationers, 
and  arrangements  were  made  to  prosecute  the  work. 

Such  is  a  rapid  review  of  the  work  of  the  South 
American  Mission  in  this  year  of  grace,  1890, 

The  Outlook  may  be  inferred  from  the  retrospect  and 
from  the  present  state  of  the  work.  The  "fields  are 
white,"  the  open  doors  are  before  us  ;  Bolivia  and  Chili 
and  Venezuela  invite  the  Gospel. 

The  need  of  the  work  and  its  justification  are  found 
in  the  blessed  transformation  wrought  in  hundreds  of 
hearts  and  lives.  Tell  our  converts  there  are  people 
who  say  that  it  is  needless  to  try  to  evangelize  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  and  they  will  be  filled  with  an  utter 
astonishment!  No  need  to  unchain  the  blessed  word 
of  God,  that  its  open  page  may  illumine  this  darkness 
that  may  be  felt  ?  No  need  to  break  the  bonds  which 
hold  prostrate  the  souls  of  men  at  the  feet  of  huntan 
confessors  ?  No  need  to  teach  the  human  spirit  to  look 
away  from  mere  sacramental  forms  as  vehicles  of  grace, 
to  the  blessed  Spirit  which  is  to  be  poured  out  upon  all 
flesh  .'  Surely,  if  the  best  things  of  our  modern  civiliza- 
tion are  due  to  the  Protestant  Reformation,  we  owe  it 
to  Roman  and  Greek  Christendom,  we  owe  it  to  our- 
selves, and  to  those  who  shall  come  after  us,  to  carry 
forward  the  work  of  that  Reformation  until  the  Word 
and  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God  shall  have  full  sway 
over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men. 

August  28. — .A.  telegram  just  received  at  Buenos  Ayres 
reports  that  Brother  Francisco  Penzotti,  of  Callao,  had 
been  imprisoned  and  was  on  trial  for  preaching  doc- 
trines contrary  to  the  state  religion  of  Peru.  As  his 
work  has  been  prosecuted  wilhin  the  limits  prescribed 
by  a  just  interpretation  of  the  law,  there  is  reason  to  an- 
ticipate a  result  which  will  vindicate  his  rights  and  leave 
the  way  more  open  for  the  progress  of  the  Gospel.     It  is 
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pTi>l>.iljlc  llial  even  a  ruiulciiinalury  Jiidii.ini  scntcnct; 
wonld  lead  to  a  reaction  in  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
liberty  of  conscience  and  worship.  Let  the  Churcltpray 
earnestly  for  otir  brofhcr  vrlio  is  bearing  the  brunt  of  the 
battle  in  J*cru. 


^BTIio  Noutli  .inicrimti  M<^tlindiMt  K|>Urnpal  Konk 
^m  IVepotiitor}-. 

^K       £V    ttSV.  W.  T.  KOBINf.OS,  AGENT  OF  PL'BLICATIOHS. 

^^P  This  I>cposilor>-,  modL-lcd  after  the  dilTtrrcnl  brunches 
of  ihc  Methodist  Episcopal  Book  Conct-rn  in  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  hi-gaii  its  work  in  a  small  nay,  May 
I,  t4S88.  Since  that  dutc  it  lia»,  under  the  fostering 
care  of  the  South  .\merican  Mi**ion  of  The  Methodist 
Ejjiscopal  Church,  and  friends  in  llie  United  Stales, 
been  steadily  progressing  in  the  great  work  of  printing 
reIi^iou>  bouks,  tractit,  and  ]>criodicaU,  and  distributing 
them  widely  over  the  six  gre.it  republics  embraced  in 
Methodist  missions  in  South  America,  namely;  Argen* 
tina,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  Jtrazil.  Chili,  and  Peru. 

The  following  details  will  serve  to  show  suniething  of 
the  progress  of  the  wnrlc  done  by  the  Depositor}'  since 
May  I,  iSJiS,  up  to  July  i,  i8ijo.  a  space  of  Iwo  years 
and  two  montlis  from  its  foundation. 

Books  and  Tkacts. 

The  Ilcpnsilory  opened  with  a  small  stock  of  religious 
books  and  tracts,  and  llic  progress  made  in  tins  depart* 
ment  is  shown  by  the  folloxving  ligures  : 

During  the  eight  months  of  iHSJi,  commencing  May  i, 
the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  books  and  tificts  aniounled 
to  about  $770,  American  gold,  i^tiring  the  year  1889 
from  the  s-inie  sourc*  were  realized  over  3600  gold,  and 
from  January  1  to  July  1,  1890,  there  have  been  sold  over 
41,500  worth  of  books  and  tracts,  makinc  a  total  of  sales 
10  July  I,  1)^90,  of  nearly  ^1,400. 

PCRrODICALS. 

The  Depository  publishes  two  periodicals  in  S]>anish. 

El  EitamiatU,  an  ciKhl-page  weekly  |>aper,  the  org.\n  of 

ihe  Mission,  taken  under  its  charge  January  1, 1SS9,  and 

La  Aurora,  a  rhildrcn's  weekly  illustrated  paper,  begun 

October  1,  1889,     IJolh  papers  have  been  very  .success- 

ul  and  able  exponents;  of  the  tnilb,  and  have  had  »  wirle 

irculation.     An  average  of  600  topics  of  llie  Mission 

r,  E!  Estatidtir/r,  have  been  sent  out  weekly  tn  sub- 

8  in  all  parts  of  South  .Americx     The  children's 

paper  has  a  circulation  of  1,100  copies. 

From  subscriptions  lo  these  periodicals  were  received 

in  1S84)  S700,  gold,  and  during  the  fir^t  six  months  of  the 

pieseni  year  over  $1,150,  showing  that  the  receiptsfrom 

it  source  will  have  been  more  than  tripled  in  the  course 

the  year  1890. 

BiBt-F.  Depository. 

A  branch  depository  of  the  American  Bible  Society 
has  also  been  established  during  the  past  year  in  con- 
nection with  the  sate  of  books  and  tracts  ;  and  nonr  we 
display  in  our  windows  In  one  of  the  jirincipal  streets  of 


Buenos  Ayrcs  Hiblcs  and  Testaments  in  every  language 
sjiokcn  in  thi«  great  metropolitan  city. 

We  also  have  branch  agencies  of  our  Depositary, 
under  the  care  of  the  pastors,  at  every  jtoini  of  our 
South  .American  Mist>ions,  in  which  Uiblcs,  books,  tracts^ 
and  periodicals  are  sold. 

Pcm.lCATlONB. 

During  the  [>ast  two  years  the  Depository  has  printed 
808,400  pages  of  pcriodicils,  and  461,800  pages  of 
religious  books  and  tracts,  besides  two  editions  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Spanish  hymn-book  of  4,JOO 
copies,  containing  236,^00  pages  ;  an  edition  of  1 ,000  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Catechism,  36,000  pages;  and 
at!  edition  of  1,500  copies  of  Conference  minutes,  con* 
taining  82,500  pages,  and  other  smaller  items  amounting 
10  46.000  pages ;  or  a  total  in  two  years  of  1,661,50a 
pages  of  religious  publicMtons  in  Spanish,  jirintcd  and 
distributed  among  these  republics,  which  seem  to  b< 
hungering  and  thirsting  for  the  truth  which  has  for 
hundrct^  of  years  been  barred  out  by  the  hand  of  Ihe 
reigning  Church. 

PRiNTtNG  Stock. 

A  few  words  in  regard  to  the  materials  with  which  the 
Depository  Is  supplied  may  be  interesting  to  those  who 
wish  lo  aid  in  this  great  work. 

The  Depository  has  increased  its  capital,  or  printing 
stock,  from  $400,  gold,  in  May,  1888,  to  Sj.ooo  in  July, 
1S90.  Liberal  donations  of  machinery  and  other  material 
have  been  made  here  in  the  field,  and  donations  of  money 
have  been  received  from  friends  in  the  United  Statefl, 
Nearly  $z,ooo  worth  of  printing  machinery  und  Sxtures 
have  been  donated  in  Buenos  Ayrcs,  and  over  %too  worth 
have  been  purchased  by  the  Depository  in  this  time. 

These  figures  show  how  important  this  work  of  dtsseni* 
inating  religious  literature  is  held  to  be  by  the  friends 
of  missions. 

To  Our  Friknos. 

There  is  yet  a  great  need  of  increased  capital  to  carry 
on  and  extend  the  work  which  the  Methodist  Kpis,ropal 
Book  Depository  has  been  called  lodo  in  these  countries. 
Religious  periodicals  and  oilier  liieraitire  in  a  cheap 
form  constitute  one  of  the  most  ]>owerful  means  used  for 
the  enlightenment  and  conversion  of  the  nias.ses  of  the 
peojile.  With  an  increase  of  $5,000  in  our  capital  our 
periodicals  could  be  enlarged,  and  facilities  obtained  fur 
scattering  500,000  more  tracts  annually  among  the  people 
who  arc  so  destitute  of  the  light  of  the  truth  as  we 
know  it,  Tnltdel  and  immoral  literature  has  a  powerful 
hold  in  these  countries,  and  needs  to  be  checked  ;  and 
can  only  be  checked  by  a  cheap  and  attractive  substitute 
sent  out  by  religious  presses. 

Butnos  Aym,  August  i,  1890. 


Rev,  E.  H.  Juxits  writes  from  Japan:  "The  temper 
of  the  people  toward  foreigners  Is  so  critical  at  present, 
and  even  tends  to  become  more  so,  that  our  work  is  very 
much  interfered  with.  There  is  not  the  willingness  to 
listen  to  the  preaching  of  foreigners  that  there  has  been," 
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An  Incnrsion  Into  Bolivia. 

BY    CHARLES    W.   DREES,  D.D.,  SUPERINTENDENT    OF    THE 
SOUTH  AMERICAN  MISSION. 

Our  visit  to  Callao  came  to  a  close  April  12,  when  we 
bade  good-bye  to  the  brethren  there,  with  the  hope  that 
the  call  to  help  them  in  their  brave  struggle  with  the 
powers  of  darkness  will  meet  with  a  ready  response 
from  our  Church.  We  arrived  at  MoHendo  at  noon  of 
the  i5lh,  but,  through  an  unavoidable  delay  in  getting 
our  baggage  out  of  the  steamer's  hold,  we  missed  the 
train  connecting  through  to  Lake  Titicaca  and  La 
Paz,  and  so  were  thrown  back  an  entire  week  in  our 
itinerary,  for  there  is  but  one  weekly  connection  with 
La  Paz.  We  spent  two  days  in  Mollendo  and  five  in 
Arequipa,  107  miles  inland  by  rail  and  7,550  feet  above 
the  sea-!evel. 

In  Mollendo  a  school  for  children  of  railway  em- 
ployees was  opened  by  the  Taylor  Mission  prior  to  the 
war  with  Chili,  It  was  in  charge  of  a  Brother  Smith, 
and  had  just  become  self-supporting  when  the  war  broke 
out.  Brother  Smith  was  prostrated  with  typhoid  fever, 
and  on  the  day  the  Chilians  opened  fire  on  Mollendo 
had  to  be  removed  to  a  place  of  safety,  the  exposure 
causing  a  fatal  termination  to  the  disease.  His  remains 
lie  in  the  most  desolate  grave-yard  it  has  ever  been  my 
lot  to  see.  One  of  the  men,  who  was  present  at  the 
funeral,  told  me  it  would  now  be  impossible  to 
identify  the  spot  of  the  unmarked  grave.  Brotlier 
Smith'left  a  good  name,  which  is  stil!  unforgoHen.  I 
have  never  been  in  a  place,  save  in  one  or  two  interior 
towns  of  Mexico,  where  the  reign  of  superstition  and 
blind  submission  to  an  ignorant  and  corrupt  clergy 
seemed  so  absolute  as  in  Arequipa.  Its  appearance  and 
atmosphere  are  all  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  to-day 
what  Pueblo  was  to  Mexico  thirty  years  ago — the  strong- 
hold of  the  power  of  Rome  on  this  coast.  A  curious 
illustration  of  the  influence  of  the  priests  over  the  popu- 
lace, and  of  how  obedience  to  such  authority  turns 
to  blind,  unreasoning  fanaticism  and  violence,  was 
given  us  by  a  gentleman  who  has  long  been  a  resident  in 
the  town. 

A  few  years  ago  a  famous  preacher  was  sent  to  hold 
a  mission,  or  protracted  meeting,  in  the  place.  He 
swayed  the  multitude  by  his  words.  Among  other 
things  denounced  from  the  pulpit  was  extravagance  and 
fashion  in  dress.  'V)\e  plebes  at  once  concluded  that  it 
was  a  sin  to  be  well-dressed,  and  next  day  attacked 
every  man  who  appeared  upon  the  street  in  a  high  hat 
and  frock  coat.  Several  gentlemen  had  their  hats 
crushed  and  their  clothing  lorn  or  bespattered  with 
mud.  Others  escaped  to  their  club-rooms,  pursued 
thither  by  the  mob,  who,  when  they  found  their 
■intended  victims  had  again  escaped  them  by  a  back 
door,  quenched  the  fires  of  their  zeal  by  wrecking  the 
place. 

It  was  in  this  town  that  Brothers  Penzotti,  Illescas, 
and  Aranzet  were  last  year  imprisoned  for  nineteen 
days  for  selling  the  Scriptures,     The  bishop  passed  by 


as  Brother  Penzotti  was  offering  a  Bible  to  some  one. 
He  stopped,  looked  at  the  book,  and,  calling  a  police- 
man, gave  Brother  Penzotti  into  custody.  His  compan- 
ions were  also  arrested.  In  open  violation  of  the  law 
of  the  land  Brother  Penzotti 's  books  were  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  authorities,  and  he  and  his  companions 
were  held  in  prison  for  nearly  three  weeks  without  trial 
or  formal  investigation,  until  at  last,  owing  to  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Italian  Minister  Resident  in  Lima,  they 
were  liberated,  and  most  of  the  books  restored  by  exec- 
utive order  from  the  central  government. 

Brother  Milne  and  I  called  upon  the  prefect  of  the 
department,  and,  referring  to  the  above  occurrence, 
stated  Brother  Milne's  relation  to  the  Bible  Society's 
work,  and  expressed  our  desire  to  confer  with  him  con- 
cerning the  circumstances  of  Brother  Penzotti's  case 
and  the  further  continuance  of  our  work. 

The  official  bowed  and  smiled,  invited  us  to  the 
seats  of  honor  in  his  reception-room,  spoke  of  the 
propaganda  as  beneficent,  and  appointed  us  an  hour  for 
an  interview  the  day  following,  he  being  at  that  moment 
engaged  with  other  persons  present.  We  were  punctual 
to  the  appointment,  only  to  find,  as  we  had  more  than 
half  anticipated,  that  we  were  to  be  deferred  till  the  day 
following,  a  method,  supposed  to  be  polite,  of  avoiding 
the  issue,  for  el  senor  prefect  knew  very  well  that  the 
following  day  we  were  to  set  out  early  for  La  Paz,  and 
that  the  appointment  for  that  day,  if  accepted  by  us, 
would  involve  a  week's  delay  in  our  journey.  So 
Brother  Milne  served  notice  on  him  in  a  courteous 
letter  that  the  work  would  still  be  continued  in  his 
jurisdiction,  and  appealed  to  the  constitutional  guaran- 
tees, under  which  that  work  is  rendered  perfectly  legiti- 
mate. 

We  met  a  number  of  English-speaking  residents  and 
employees  of  the  railway.  They  all  expressed  an  ear- 
nest desire  for  an  English  school.  Those  connected 
with  the  railway  thought  such  a  school  could  be  main* 
tained,  and  would  soon  become  self-supporting.  Those 
engaged  in  business  in  the  town  said  that  it  could  not 
be  maintained  against  the  influence  of  the  priests 
in  the  confessional.  Most  of  this  latter  class  are  mar- 
ried to  natives,  and  were  compelled  to  betray  their  own 
religious  convictions  in  order  to  get  the  sanction  of  the 
Romish  Church  for  their  marriage.  Both  they  and  their 
wives  would  like  to  have  their  children  in  such  a  school 
as  we  could  establish,  but  they  confessed  that  their  own 
wishes  and  the  welfare  of  their  children  were  subject 
to  the  control  of  priests,  whom  they  declared  to  be, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  both  ignorant  and  immoral. 
Arequipa  is  beautiful  for  situation,  lying  in  a  fertile 
valley  at  the  base  of  a  volcano  19,000  feet  high, 
crowned  with  perpetual  snow,  and  flanked  on  either  side 
by  two  rugged,  snowy  ranges  of  about  equal  height.  It 
is  on  the  highway  of  commerce,  between  Bolivia  and  the 
coast,  and  is  the  principal  station  of  the  railway,  one  of 
whose  termini  will  be  Cuzco,  the  old  capital  of  the  Inca 
Empire,  and  the  present  center  of  influence  over  the 
Indian  race.     We  had  an  interesting  conversation  with 
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a  native  of  Cuscn,  and  had  i>iir  dusire  grc:ttly  quick- 
ened that  (he  Gospi-l  be  proclaimed  in  that  ))i)itoric 
place,  to  thai  liisloric  people,  which  still  holds  with 
amaiinj;  tenacity  to  the  lnns;iingc  and  tndilions  of  its 
anceKtors.  Arequtpa  and  Cuzca  must  be  main  slaitons 
on  the  titt^hway  which  we  are  to  cast  up  in  these  lands 
for  King  Emmiinucl  \ 

The  fxcriiiion  of  the  KrorlcK  conicmpUtcd  in  the 
Grace- Dono II nhraore  contract  in  connrclion  with  this 
railway  wilt  bring  a  new  inipttUc  to  this  region  and  crc- 
,,ate  a  Urge  Knglish  colony  in  Arqiiipa.  We  must  be 
.y  to  8ci/.e  the  opponiitiiiy  now  near  at  h:ind. 
nico  will,  no  doubt,  be  on  the  line  of  the  Great  Inter- 
continental Railway,  which  had  such  serious  attention 
from  the  inletnanona!  American  Conference  in  Wash- 
ington. That  railway  will  open  up  in  evangelitatioii  a 
region  inhabited  by  four  or  live  millions  at  least,  who 
speak  ihe  Qiiiihua  lanpinge.  besides  other  minor  tribes, 
That  road  will,  if  the  Church  is  alive  to  lier  opportu- 
nity, be  a  great  agency  tn  facilitate  the  carrying  of  the 
Gospel  to  one  of  the  great  areas  remaining  without  the 
lighi.     The  Kord  hasten  ii  in  his  linie  ! 

I'roin  Arcquipa  the  railway  continues  its  line  218 
miles  to  ?uno,  on  Lake  Tilicaca,  passitiR  the  sumnait  at 
J4,666  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  coming 
down  to  its  terminal  siaiion  on  tlie  shore  of  the  highest 
navigable  body  of  water  on  the  k'"'**^.  **.505  ft-'^t  above 
the  ocean.  From  Juliricn,  39  miles  out  from  Huno,  the 
branch  road  to  Cii/co  is  In  operation  for  a  di6t,^nre  of 
82  miles,  and  this  iii  nttles  of  triick,  together  with  the 
remainder  of  Ihe  line  now  building  to  Ciuco,  and  other 
roads  for  wiiicli  toncessiona  have  been  granted  from 
Puno  to  Desaguadcro,  and  thence  to  I.a  Pac  and  Oruro, 
will  probably  form  a  part  of  the  Inter-continenl«l  Kail- 
war- 

Our  journey  took  us  by  steamer  from  Puno  to  (Thili- 
laya,  105  miles,  and  thence  bytdiligencc  45  miles  10 
La  Par,  the  chief  city  of  Bolivia,  and  at  present  the 
■eat  of  the  government,  though  the  legal  capital  is 
Sucre.  Our  voyajie  across  the  lake  was  in  a  steamer 
of  100  tons  burden,  which  has  been  running  for  twenty 
years.  It  was  transported  from  the  sea-coast,  at  Arioa, 
on  tlie  backs  of  mules,  and  it  is  said  that  every  bolt- 
head  cost  a.  pound  sterling.  We  passed  close  under 
the  shore  of  the  famous  inland  of  TJticaca,  whence 
tradition  makes  to  tpiing  Manco-Capac  and  Mama* 
OcIIO)  progenitors  of  the  Inra  rare,  and  founders 
of  a  dynasty  whicli  ruled  over  a  region  extending  from 
Quito  to  Mendoza  and  Santiago,  and  who  made  the  Qui- 
chua  tongTie  lo  bo  more  widely  spoken  than  any  other  of 
the  aboriginal  languages  of  the  western  world. 

Near  Titicaca  is  the  island  of  Coati,  the  home  of  the 
lI  virgins  of  the  liica  religion,  Not  far  away,  on  the 
-land,  is  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Cop.icabana,  the 
Guadalupe  of  Bolivia.  Heforc  "«  were  the  eternal  snows 
of  Sorata,  Huayna-Potosi,  and  lllimani,  from  twenty 
thousand  to  twenty-six  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
Our  road  from  Chiiilaya  to  I.a  Par.  lay  over  the  upland 
'plain  between  ticlcts  of  barley,  potatoes,  and  guinna,  with 
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here  and  there  Indians  harvesting  their  crops.  We  met 
or  paised  many  natives  on  fool,  guiding  their  droves  of 
llamas  and  donkeys,  and  saw  not  a  few  flocks  of  sheep, 
under  the  care  of  shepherds  or  shepherdesses.  Thus 
we  witnessed  a  good  many  characteristic  features  of  the 
peasant  life  of  the  country. 

We  reached  La  Pae  on  the  afternoon  of  April  35. 
The  city  lies  deep  in  a  rivine,  horseshoe  in  shape, 
which  continues  south-eastward  until  it  leads  into  the 
Vungas  region,  as  the  lUtra  ealitnte  is  here  called. 
La  Paz  is  credited  with  a  population  of  56.000  souls, 
a  number  which  is  considerably  too  large,  according 
to  the  common  opinion  of  thoughtful  and  observant 
men  long  resid<^nt  there,  ft  had  been  our  intention  lo 
spend  about  four  days  in  La  Par,  and  then  journey 
down  through  the  country  to  the  railway  in  northern 
Argentina,  vitiling  Oruro,  Sucre,  Potosi,  and  Tupica  en 
r^ute. 

\V*c  were  obliged  to  abandon  this  intention  owing  to 
an  illness  of  Brother  Milne,  which  prostrated  him  for  » 
week,  and  rendered  it  impossible  for  Jiim  to  undertake 
the  journey  of  nearly  a  thousand  miles  on  mule-back 
which  we  had  planned;  so  at  last  we  were  rchiriantly 
compelled  to  turnback  to  the  coast  and  return  10  Uuenos 
Ayres  by  sea, 

Wc  spent  ten  days  in  La  Paz.  and  made  the  best  use 
we  could  of  the  time  in  securing  data  bearing  upon  our 
work,  and  3et|tiinng  relationships  which  might  be  useful 
10  us  in  forming  a  judgment  as  to  the  opening  and  es- 
tablishment of  a  mission  in  Bolivia. 

W'e  received  many  kind  attentions  from  ihu  United 
Stales  Minister  Resident,  the  Hon.  Thoma*  H.  .Ander- 
son, of  Cambridge,  O.  He  and  his  wife  are  meiiiberft 
of  our  Church,  Mr.  .Anderson  having  been  lay  dele- 
gate to  the  General  Conference  from  the  East  Ohio 
Conference.  They  arc  consistent  Christians,  and  prac- 
tice total  abstinence  in  the  midst  of  private  and 
official  receptions  and  dinners,  where  winc>drinking  ix 
universal. 

By  the  kindnesi  of  Mr.  Anderson  wc  were  introduced 
to  several  of  the  representative  men  of  La  Pae,  and  lo 
the  representative  of  the  Chilian  government,  at  whose 
house  I  had  ihc  pleasure  of  dining.  Through  the  ac- 
quaintances  formed  casually  or  providentially  during 
our  journey  I  was  brought  into  contact  with  persons  of 
various  views  and  tendencies,  and  thus  had  opportunily 
to  compare  opinions  and  data  before  making  up  my  own 
judgment.  I  had  personal  conversation  with  monks  of 
two  distinct  orders,  and  with  an  enlightened  and  liberal 
French  priest  ;  with  mild  conservatives  and  ultra 
liberals;  with  worldly  men,  and  with  simple-hearted, 
earnest  people  who  see  the  evils  about  them,  and  would 
gladly  enter  upon  a  better  way  were  it  but  cieaily  set 
before  them. 

Thf.  Firtt  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Buenos 
.\yrcs  began  on  August  j^ih  a  series  of  special  meet- 
ings which  has  resulted  in  an  interesting  revival  of  re- 
ligion. 
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The  South  America  Hissioii. 

BY    BISHOP    WALDEN. 

This  Mission  dates  from  1836,  being  the  second  for- 
eign Mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  For 
a  quarter  of  a  century  the  American  people  had 
watched  with  solicitude  the  struggle  of  the  Spanish- 
American  States  for  independence,  and  felt  all  the 
more  interest  in  these  states  when  they  issued  from  the 
struggle  as  republics.  The  attention  of  our  Church 
was  providentially  turned  to  the  opportunity  of  opening 
a  Mission  among  the  English  colonists  in  Buenos  Ayres. 
Early  in  the  century  this  city  had  been  captured  by  an 
English  force,  which,  however,  maintained  its  possession 
only  two  years. 

This  military  failure  did  not  prevent  Englishmen 
from  gaining  a  commanding  control  in  the  business  of 
the  country.  So  prominent  had  they  become  that  more 
than  sixty  years  ago  they  were  active  in  organizing 
banks  and  other  financial  enterprises.  To  plant  the 
<"hurch  among  this  class  promised,  and  has  proven  to 
be,  the  open  door  to  a  great  country. 

The  first  mission  of  Methodism  was  to  buiid  up 
spiritual  societies  where  religion  was  a  lifeless  formal- 
ism. This  is  pre-eminently  her  mission  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  such  as  are  all  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can states.  To  develop  a  strong  spiritual  work  among 
the  English  colonists  in  the  La  Plata  countries  is  now 
seen  to  liave  been  the  best  preliminary  movement  pos- 
sible. 

Practically,  we  were  limited  to  this  form  of  work  for 
tJie  first  twenty-five  years  by  intolerant  legislation. 
Not  till  after  civil  order  was  restored  in  1861  could  a 
Protestant  service  be  conducted  in  Spanish,  and  though 
this  then  became  theoretically  possible,  it  could  not 
have  been  undertaken  at  once.  There  was  necessarily 
an  introductory  work  by  the  colporteur  and  Bible- 
reader,  which  was  wisely  directed  by  Dr.  Cloodfellow, 
the  superintendent.  Providence  sent  to  him,  among 
others,  a  young  Scotchman  with  marked  adaptation  to 
this  work,  Andrew  M.  Milne,  who  has  since  traversed 
every  South  American  state  as  agent  of  the  American 
Bible  Society. 

While  the  field  was  thus  being  prepared  from  1862 
to  1866,  a  young  colonist,  John  F.  'I'homsnn,  wlio  had 
been  converted  in  our  church  in  Buenos  Ayres,  was 
studying  in  the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  the  scliool 
in  which  so  many  missionaries  have  been  educated. 
On  his  return  he  devoted  himself  with  enthusiasm  to 
the  then  opening  Spanish  work. 

The  Spanish  work  was  thus  fairly  inaugurated  a  little 
more  than  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  now  planted  and 
organized  in  four  republics,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  Para- 
guay, and  Brazil.  .Argentina  and  Uruguay  are  in  the 
tem])erate  zone;  Paraguay  and  Rio  do  Sul,  Brazil, 
though  farther  north  and  nearer  the  equator,  are  com- 
paratively healthy.  The  natural  resources  of  all  these 
countries  are  varied  and  rich.  Besides  minerals,  the 
products  range  from  the  cereals  of  the  temperate  zone 


to   the   semi-tropical  fruits,  and  sugar  is  cultivated   in 
the  northern  portion  of  Argentina. 

The  population  is  heterogeneous,  comprising  Indians, 
the  descendants  of  the  Spanish  conquerors,  the  Mesti- 
zoes, and  a  foreign  element  representing  most  of  the 
migratory  peoples  of  continental  Europe.  In  Argen- 
tina the  ratio  of  the  foreign  population  is  greater  than 
in  the  United  States,  chiefly  from  Italy,  Spain,  France, 
Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Great  Britain. 

This  may  be  properly  considered  our  polyglot  Mis- 
sion. It  has  congregations  among  the  Spanish,  English, 
German,  FrencJi,  Italian,  and  Portuguese,  and  it  also 
has  preachers  for  each  of  these  nationalities.  The  roll 
of  mission  workers  here  shows  a  greater  diversity  in 
this  respect  than  that  of  any  other  of  our  Conferences 
or  Missions.  Among  our  preachers  are  natives  of 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  who  were  converted  at  our 
altars  since  the  Spanish  work  was  begun.  All  the  im- 
migrants from  continental  Europe  very  soon  acquire  the 
Spanish,  so  that  wliile  most  of  the  services  are  in  English 
or  Spanish,  there  have  been  converts  gathered  from 
nearly  every  class  of  immigrants  as  well  as  the  natives. 

While  within  the  Mission  we  have  preaching  regularly 
in  English,  Spanish,  German,  and  Portuguese,  and  oc- 
casionally in  French  and  Italian,  the  chief  work  must 
continue  to  be  done  in  Spanish,  the  language  of  every 
South  American  state  but  Brazil  and  the  Guianas. 

These  facts  have  a  bearing  on  the  importance  of 
this  Mission  that  may  not  appear  from  their  mere  men- 
tion. Whether  this  continent  is  to  be  redeemed 
through  a  revival  or  a  reformation,  it  must  be  mainly 
througli  the  Spanish  language.  Nevertheless,  the  conver- 
sion of  these  immigrants  from  Italy,  France,  and  other 
countries  must  have  a  relation  to  the  mission  of  Meth- 
odism in  Latin  Europe ;  and  the  possible,  yea,  probable, 
importance  of  this  relation  may  be  inferred  from  the 
obvious  relation  of  tha  evangelization  of  German  and 
Scandinavian  immigrants  in  the  United  States  to  the 
marvelous  development  of  Methodism  in  Germany  and 
Scandinavia. 

And  yet  this  will  be  but  an  incident  of  this  field. 
As  the  Spanish  work  in  Buenos  Ayres  has  been  the 
key  to  open  the  native  door  in  Argentina,  Uruguay, 
and  Paraguay,  so  it  will  be  to  every  other  Spanish 
state  in  that  continent.  Already  a  Spaniard  converted 
in  this  Mission  is  in  Peru  as  Bible  agent,  and  by 
preaching  has  gathered  a  society  of  converted  men  and 
women  in  Callao.  So  the  truth  will  reach  the  other 
priest-ridden  states. 

Although  our  Spanish  work  was  undertaken  in  1867, 
this  fact  scarcely  enlisted  any  interest  in  the  Church  at 
home  until  after  Bishop  Foster's  visit  in  1874,  the  first 
Episcopal  visit  to  that  Mission.  The  results  of  his  ob- 
servations communicated  to  the  Church,  and  especially 
to  the  Mission  Committee,  awakened  a  fresh  interest  in 
that  isolated  field,  and  may  be  properly  regarded  as  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  era  in  its  history. 

Up  to  that  time  the  Church  seemed  almost  indiffer- 
ent even  to  the  long  established  English  work.     The 
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subiiequent  \isits  of  Uishups  Harris  ancJ  KowUt  wort; 
each  fallowed  by  such  rc-cnforccmenl  and  extension  of 
the  work  as  appealed  rccitful  fruin  an  enlarged  view  of 
ils  nalure  and  iniportaniTe.  As  stated  above,  the  S|>an- 
iOi  work  wus  in;iugiimted  under  Dr.  Goo(l(«llow.  His 
»ucccssDr,  Dr.  Jackson,  manifested  sn  equal  interest, 
And  the  Spanish  hymnal  he  prepared  is  the  only  one 
u^cd  in  the  Mission, 

The  whole  [leriod  of  his  administration,  down  to 
tSSo,  was  largely-  a  preparatory  period.  Xot  only  were 
converw  gathered  from  the  Latin  and  native  races,  but 
some  of  tlicm  were  moved  to  preach,  and  became  effi- 
cient helpem.  During  tliis  pt-riod  the  work  of  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  was  opened,  and 
the  whole  Mission  became  fairly  well  equipped  for 
aggressive  effort. 

During  the  past  ten  years  the  growth  of  this  Mission 
lias  been  as  rapid  as  can  be  expected  from  ihe  me.i^ure 
»)f  its  siip)Kirt.  Beyond  question  Dr.  Thomson  pn:nhes 
in  the  American  church,  Buenos  Ayrcs,  to  tlic  largest 
congregation  in  the  world  that  is  addressed  in  ihc 
Spanish  language.  The  Spanish  prayer-meeting  held 
there  every  Wednesday  evening  frequently  numbers 
aoo  persons,  the  majority  of  iihom  are  men.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  condition  of  things  to  make  this 
success  exceptional,  no  apporcnl  rea.tons  why  it  may 
not  be  regarded  as  only  the  earnest  of  what  may  be 
achieved  in  every  other  South  .American  city. 

The  S])aiii»!i  siK'iety  in  Montevideo  is  vigorous  and 
growing.  Kosario,  Para,  and  Asuntion  are  the  other 
commercial  poltils  where  tlie  work  is  organized.  But 
we  are  not  confined  to  cities.  A  Methodist  circuit  is 
organijtcd  far  out  in  Uruguay  ;  the  work  is  well  cstab- 
lishi-d  at  Mercedes,  sixty  roiiett  inland  from  Riienos 
Ayr*'*;  also  iit  Mendoita,  at  the  very  base  of  the  Andes, 
and  even  in  Paraguay,  there  is  a  rural  work,  while  Brazil 

s  a  circuit. 

The  helpers  referred  to  comprise  both  traveling  and 
local  preachers.  Amung  other  encouraging  f.-ict>  rela- 
tive to  the  former  is  this,  that  they  not  only  preach  well 
but  are  cfliicieni  %s  administrators,  several  of  them  being 
intrusted  with  charges.  The  Mission  has  been  divine- 
ly blessed  in  no  way  more  signilicanL  than  by  tlie  call 
of  these  men  to  the  ministry.  The  provision*  being 
made  on  the  ground  for  the  Methodistic  trainiag  of 
those  thus  called  will  strengthen  every  line  of  work. 
Although  but  a  comparatively  meager  sum  has  been 
eipendcd  by  the  parent  Board  and  the  Woman's  For- 
eign Missionary  Society  in  school  work,  yet  alrendy 
teachers  have  gunc  out  from  some  of  the  nchools. 

If  these  schools  could  be  provided  with  adequate 
property  they  could  be  given  a  higher  grade,  secure 
considerable  income,  and  scitl  do  a  benevolent  work 
wen  belter  than  now.  Hard  as  ii  is  to  maintain  Prot- 
estant Sunday-schools  in  Catholic  countries,  we  have 
successful  ones  both  in  Argentina  and  Uruguay.  The 
encouragement  along  all  Ihe  lines  suggested  is  more  than 
«nough  to  warrant  the  re-enforcement  in  means  and 
missionaries  for  which  there  come  inoii  urgent  pleats. 


Ythy  fill  >Vp  Neiid  Mis<<[(marlp>>  to  Latin 
AinLTica  I 

nv   THOUJis  II.   wnnii.  D.m 

1.  "Gexe  iatoail  t/ir  uvrM"  (Mark  |6.  15).  Surely 
■  part  of  the  world  so  vast  as  Ijitin  America,  so  im- 
portant in  itself,  and  so  peculiarly  related  to  us  can- 
not be  neglected  by  us,  with  this  command  before  our 
eyes. 

t.  /ts  va-ttnffs.  Latin  America  is  larger  than  Saxon 
America — more  than  half  of  ihe  N'ew  World.  From 
north-western  Mexico  to  Cape  Horn  and  Cape  Saint 
Koque  it  airetches  through  a  quadrant  of  latitude  and 
nearly  as  tmich  of  longitude. 

No  other  territory  exists  of  such  extent  with  so 
little  diversity  of  language,  historical  relations,  and 
moral  tendencies — ntme  where  evangelical  movements 
can  have  so  vast  a  sweep.  * 

Of  all  the  grand  divisions  of  the  globe  it  is  the  most 
sparsely  inhabited,  and  consequently  the  easiest  to  pre- 
empt on  a  grand  scale  for  Christian  civilizaiion.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  the  largest  and  the  richest  of  all  sparsely 
inhabited  bodies  of  land,  andhcncc  is  the  grandest  field 
that  Ihe  world  affords  for  a  new  civiU/alion. 

No  other  territory  of  equal  extent  has  a  population 
so  purely  Kuropcan  and  so  ready  to  welcome  Kuro- 
peans  ;  no  other  has  a  range  of  climate  mi  inviting  to 
settlers  from  all  parts  of  Europe  ;  no  other  is  aiiracttng 
a  mighty  migration  from  that  hive  of  the  highest  types 
of  mankind  such  as  is  now  movingtoward  I.atin  Amer- 
ica, clearly  destined  to  fill  it  in  every  ]iari. 

a,  Jli  imforlantt.  Of  all  new  countries,  except  the 
United  Slatea,  Latin  America  is  the  freest  from  the 
domination  of  old  countries;  freest  from  the  incubus  of 
a  remote />(«/ /  readiest  for  the  «<*«■  results  that  Chri*. 
tianity  is  to  develop  in  \^ixi  future.  And  the  new  [tupu- 
lation  that  is  pouring  into  those  countries  goes  there  not 
lo  conquer,  but  to  colonize ;  not  to  overbear  in  Ihe  inter- 
est of  a  foreign  domination,  hut  to  a%simiiatc  and  de- 
velop in  the  interest  of  the  enlarged  human  welfiue, 
which  God  has  made  possible  in  the  New  World  as  no- 
where else. 

This  migratory  movement  is  recent,  but  it  has  already 
acquired  a  velocity  and  a  volume  and  a  scope  which 
mark  it  as  destined  to  transcend  ever}' thing  of  Ihe  kind 
known  in  history.  The  only  phenomenon  in  the  past 
even  comparable  with  it  is  the  emigration  from  Europe 
to  the  United  Stales.  But  to-day,  with  new  facilities 
for  lra\-cl  by  sea  and  land,  all  parts  of  Latin  .'\merica 
arc  caster  of  access  for  immigration  than  was  our  own 
country  when  as  s|tarsely  settled  as  they.  Meanwhile, 
Kurope,  more  crowded  now  than  then,  and  fuller  of  con- 
fidence in  the  destinies  of  the  New  World,  is  ready  to 
fill  wiih  population  the  vaster  expanses  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica at  a  rate  unknown  in  the  United  SLites. 

Alas !  that  the  (lospcl  is  not  abreast  of  this  move- 
ment there,  as  it  has  always  been  in  the  United  States. 
The  emigration  is  chiefly  from  the  Wffrtwwvv/wrf  parls 
of  Euro|>e,  And  to  the  una'anxeUseif  parts  of  America  ! 
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What  transcendent  importance  attaches  to  the  enter- 
prise of  evangelizing  those  countries  ! 

Happily,  a  good  beginning  has  been  made  by  the 
Churches  of  the  United  States,  with  centers  established 
at  the  points  of  greatest  strategic  advantage,  and  lines 
of  influence  out  over  all  those  vast  regions.  Those  lines 
must  be  followed  up  by  the  most  energetic  methods 
known  to  modern  missionary  enterprise. 

3.  Its  relations  to  us.  The  duty  of  spreading  the  Gos- 
pel over  all  America  rests  peculiarly  on  the  Churches  of 
America,  European  bodies  of  Christians  seem  to  have 
no  providential  call  in  this  direction.  True,  there  is  in 
England  a  South  American  Missionary  Society,  but  its 
chief  mission  is  to  look  after  the  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  settled  in  those  countries,  with  a  very  little 
work  carried  on  among  the  savage  Indians.  Its  repre- 
sentatives in  South  America  avowedly  make  no  effort 
to  evangelize  the  masses  of  tlie  people.  Other  Churches 
have  still  smaller  showings.  With  one  consent  they  are 
leaving  the  unevangelized  masses  to  us.  At  the  same 
time  the  American  Churches  have  been  entering  the 
great  and  effectual  doors  that  God  has  opened  in  those 
lands,  and  with  one  accord  are  preaching  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature  wherever  their  work  extends.  And  God 
has  given  them  great  success,  gathering  converts  among 
the  masses,  raising  up  helpers  among  the  converts, 
opening  fountains  of  self-support,  gaining  a  hold  on  the 
public  mind — in  a  word,  preparing  for  the  spiritual  con- 
quest of  all  America. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  confronted  within  our  own  gates 
by  the  tremendous  problem  of  Latin  American  evangel- 
ization. In  our  Territory  of  New  Mexico  we  have  Span- 
ish and  Indian  elements  closely  akin  to  the  older  popu- 
lation of  all  the  countries  south  of  us,  with  a  new 
immigration  corresponding  to  the  tides  of  incoming 
population  in  Latin  America.  Accordingly,  we  are  ply- 
ing all  our  methods  to  leaven  New  Mexico  with  the 
Gospel — strong  missions  in  both  Spanish  and  English, 
with  Church  Extension  aid,  Bible  circulation,  educational 
work,  etc.  All  this  must  be  pushed  forward  as  part  of 
the  evangelization  of  our  own  country. 

But  this  work  does  not  stop,  and  cannot  stop,  at  our 
national  boundary.  Beyond  this  line  lies  the  republic 
of  Mexico,  in  daily  closer  contact  with  ourselves,  and 
demanding  daily  greater  activity  on  our  part  to  secure 
in  it  the  moral  regeneration  that  is  its  crying  need.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  strongest  Cliurches  in  the  United  Slates 
are  putting  forth  their  energies  to  evangelize  that  re- 
public. 

But  we  cannot  stop  there.  Beyond  Mexico  lie  the 
expanses  of  Central  and  South  America,  with  no  boun- 
daries anywhere  that  can  serve  as  limits  to  the  duty  of 
our  evangelists  to  go  forward  under  the  divine  com- 
mand, or  to  follow  the  Macedonian  calls  for  help  from 
regions  beyond,  till  the  whole  continent  is  occupied. 

Nor  can  the  great  distances  diminish  the  urgency  of 
that  command  or  those  calls.  On  the  contrary,  the  parts 
of  South  America  that  have  most  engaged  the  North 
American  Churches  hitherto,  and  promise  most  for  their 


efforts  in  future,  are  the  parts  farthest  from  us  geograph- 
ically— Argentina,  Chili,  Uruguay,  Paraguay,  and  the 
southern  provinces  of  Brazil.  The  work  established  in 
them  is  reaching  out  northward  as  that  of  Mexico  tends 
southward,  pointing  to  the  unmistakable  design  of  God 
that  North  American  missionary  agencies  must  speedily 
occupy  all  of  Central  and  South  America.  School-work, 
Bible-work,  and  every  form  of  evangelistic  activity 
must  be  pushed  to  the  utmost,  in  the  old  populations 
and  the  new,  till  the  whole  of  the  New  World  becomes 
one  united  testimony  to  the  regenerating  power  of  the 
Gospel, 

II.  "'Go  .  .  .  teach  ail  nations .  . .  to  observe  .  .  .  whatso- 
ever I  have  commanded"  (Matt.  28.  19,  20).  We  have 
been  teaching  those  new  nations  many  things.  And 
they  have  proven  apt  learners,  accepting  both  our  truths 
and  our  errors,  just  as  we  have  imparted  them.  An 
awful  responsibility  rests  on  us  now  to  teach  them  to 
observe  what  Christ  commanded. 

I.  The  truths.  We  taught  them  the  lesson  of  Ameri- 
can independence,  and  they  have  shaken  oif  their  colo- 
nial yokes  till  less  of  Latin  America  than  of  Saxon 
America  remains  subject  to  foreign  domination  ;  and 
every-where  their  spirit  of  nationality  and  their  aspira- 
tions for  self-government  and  their  confidence  in  the 
glorious  future  of  independent  America  are  fully  apace 
with  our  own. 

We  taught  them  the  lesson  of  republicanism,  and 
their  numerous  nations  have  all  spontaneously  adopted 
our  political  institutions,  the  last  American  monarchy 
having  recently  disappeared,  giving  way  to  a  federal 
republic. 

We  taught  them  the  lesson  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment, and  they  have  made  scores  of  constitutions  fullv 
as  excellent  as  those  of  our  own  States  and  nation. 
basing  on  them  their  whole  social  fabric,  exactly  as  we 
have  done. 

We  taught  them  the  lesson  of  popular  education,  and 
they  are  vying  with  us  in  efforts  to  secure  its  highest 
results,  calling  to  their  aid  the  best  talent  that  Europe 
and  our  own  country  can  furnish.  And  in  connection 
with  their  progress  in  this  regard  they  are  developing 
the  use  of  that  mighty  agency,  the  press,  precisely  on 
our  lines. 

W«  taught  them  the  lesson  of  opening  up  new  coun- 
tries-bjrmeans  of  railways,  and  they  are  multiplying  their 
lines  tii  all  directions  over  their  wide,  sparsely  settled 
regions,  just  as  we  are  doing.  Uninterrupted  rail  con- 
nection from  Alaska  to  Patagonia  is  in  the  near  future. 
Before  the  Saxon  American  lines  reach  the  northern  end 
of  the  continent  the  Latin  American  lines  will  have 
reached  the  southern  extremity,  and  interlaced  all  the 
isolated  parts  into  one  net-work  covering  all  America. 

We  taught  them  the  lesson  of  popularizing  telegraphs, 
telephones,  electric  lights,  and  useful  inventions  gener- 
ally, and  they  have  taken  up  these  things  as  readily  as 
we  ourselves,  being  as  free  as  we  from  the  Old  World 
conservatism  that  hinders  innovations. 

But  we  have  too  long  neglected  to  teach  them  to 
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^ttrve  wAai  ChritI  iommauiUd!  And  that  lesson  lliey 
have  not  learntd ;  nor  will  ihcy  ever  leam  it  till  wc 
teach  ilictn.  Wiih  their  tendency  to  copy  us  rather 
than  Kuropc,  an<l  with  Kdrcpean  Churches  letting  tlitm 
severely  alone,  the  responsibility  of  evangelixing  those 
nationsyu/A  en  us  with  a  weight  that  should  tiiakc  us 
place  ihein  fir^^t  on  the  list  of  the  "  all  nations  "  to  whom 
we  owe  tuition  in  the  oracles  of  Cod. 

3.  Thi  errors.  Unfortunately,  wc  hivc  i.ii]|jhl  the 
American  nations  wrong  on  many  pointa,  and  they  are 
suffering  from  the  faho  doctrines  learned  from  us. 

When  they  Mere  all  coloDie«  under  European  domi- 
nation thcyiought  for  the  secret  of  our  griratcr  pros- 
perity, and  we  attriljutcd  it  to  our  indepotJeHte,  failing 
to  point  to  our  Gospel.     They  tried  independence  with- 

Eotit  the  Gospel,  and  fell  into  anarthy. 
Then  they  sought  for  our  remedy  against  anarchy, 
and  we  pointed  out  our  strong  and  ever  strengthening 
■oveniment  without  showing  them  the  (iospel.  They 
iricd.  strong  governments  without  Ihe  (tospel,  .ind  got 
dictatorships. 

They  sought  for  our  remedy  against  usurpation  and 
despotism,  and  wc  pointed  to  our  constitiilions,0istead 
of  our  Gospel.  They  tried  constitutions  without  the 
Gospel,  though  they  unwittingly  copied  from  our  con- 
siitulions  many  things  derived  from  the  Gospel.  But 
wiih  unevangelizcd  peoplcii  thcscmi-vvangeliEcdconsti- 
tntions  all  failed  to  work,  the  failure  u  univerial ! 
From  Mexico  to  Argentina  notan  instance  can  he  found 
of  ronstimtional  government  that  is  better  than  a  cari- 
cature of  our  system.  There  ts  lacking  cvcry-whcre  the 
maral fitntfr  indispensable  for  the  working  of  that  sy*. 
tern.  And  this  lack  is  cvcry-whcrc  irremediable. 
Neither  a  well  ordered  monarchy,  with  a  truly  noble 
monarch,  as  in  Brazil,  nor  ilie  multitudes  of  experiments 
at  popular  governnicnt,  national,  provincial,  and  munic 
ipal,  in  the  rc|Hil(lics,  have  found  it  possible  to  rise 
superior  to  the  moral  weakness  of  the  people,  much  less 
to  raise  ibc  people  to  our  standard. 

They  have  sought  for  our  remedy  sigainsc  moral  weak- 
ness itt  the  people,  and  we  have  shown  them  our  schools 
instead  of  our  (ruspel.  They  have  tried  schools  without 
the  (iospel,  and  as  a  result  arc  replacing  ignorant  moral 
weakness  by  tJuealeJ  mcrai  u-takntss,  but  still  as  weak 
as  ever;  they  are  getting  scientific  and  artistic  dejirav- 
ity  inslc-id  of  unsophisiic.iied  depravity,  but  nlways  to- 
JaUy  i/efrareii ;  they  arc  suffering  from  the  unabated  and 
unnhatable  predominance  of  spiritual  wickedness  in  high 
pl.lre^  and  corruption  in  all  human  reLition*.  Increase 
of  education  is  charging  the  furiiis  bAit  not  the  essence 
of  the  all-prevailing  mnral  evils.  The  moral  condition 
of  all  those  countries  is  ho[>el(rss  without  a  regeneration 
of  the  masses  of  the  people  such  as  no  schooling  but 
thai  of  Christ  was  ever  known  to  produce. 

Withal,  our  inventors  and  masiut'acturers  have  been 
making  them  believe  that  the  regeneration  of  their 
people  would  come  witli  the  use  ofour  machinery  •  And 
those  countries  proudly  point  to  their  statislits  of  in- 
crease in  [hat  respect  as  proof  ot  mifmf  progress  !  Alas! 


what  errors.  Buenoi  Ayres,  Rio  Janeiro,  Lima,  and 
Mexico  are  among  the  foremost  cities  of  the  world  in 
the  use  of  modern  inventions,  but  their  moral  character 
is  radically  the  same  to-day  that  it  was  under  the  vice- 
roys  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Thus  have  wc  led  the  American  peoples  astray  by 
failing  to  teach  them  that  the  evangelization  of  our 
masses  is  the  ^auj^  of  our  moral  elevation,  and  all  those 
other  thing:*  are  only  its  elTects.  Thus  have  we  led  them 
to  plant  the  tree  of  liberty  with  its  branches  in  the 
ground  and  its  roots  in  the  air.  Thus,  after  eighty  years 
of  struggles  for  liberty  and  progress,  they  have  not  yet 
got  the  idea  of  evangelising  the  masses. 

Now,  at  lost,  this  one  thing  needful  God  it  command- 
ing us  to  teach  them,  .^nd  He  who  has  set  us  to  be  the 
inslructors  of  all  America,  and  made  all  the  peoples  ot 
.\merica  willing  ]iupils  under  our  tuition,  will  hold  us 
to  fearful  account  if  we  continue  false  to  this  tremen- 
dous responsibility, 

3.  TAf  mvral  Mmdness.  The  worst  featu  re  of  the  con- 
dition of  Latin  America  is  the  prevalence  of  a.  corrupt 
priestciaf:  that  holds  the  masses  in  bondage,  and  foments 
corruption  and  moral  weakness  to  make  its  domination 
more  secure.  It  invoke*  the  authority  of  (jod  to  justify 
its  iisufpaiion,  and  keeps  closed  the  book  of  God  lest 
the  people  sec  the  deception.  Those  who  arc  religiously 
inclined  bow  down  to  it  as  willing  slaves,  and  submit  to 
its  prostitution  and  to  its  tyranny  as  incidental  to  their 
piety.  The  irreligious  are  toiled  in  all  attempts  to  es- 
cape from  it  by  its  power  to  affect  their  personal  inter- 
ests, itsdominion  over  their  social  and  domestic  relations, 
and  their  own  moral  impotence  made  worse  by  their 
irreligion.  lis  organic  system  is  so  perfect  that  nothing 
can  crush  it,  nor  circumvent  it,  nor  undermine  it  It 
laughs  at  constitutions  and  laws,  at  anarchy  and  despot- 
ism, at  protests  and  reforms,  so  long  as  it  can  keep  its 
votaries  from  seeking  .salvation  in  the  Gos|)el.  Edu- 
cation, in  the  atmosphere  poisoned  by  its  .-tbominationi, 
helps  it  on.  Railroads,  telegraphs,  and  electric  Hghls 
lend  it  their  assistance.  Free  institutiuDS  give  it  free 
scope  for  its  machinations,  ar.d  augment  its  tendency  to 
control  the  masses,  regardless  of  cost  or  nieihodii.  The 
only  hope  is  to  emancipate  the  tnasaes  by  e%'angelixing 
tbem. 

Strange  that  the  Latin  American  peoples  have  not 
discovered  this  long  ago  !  Evidently  a  moral  blindness 
is  u|M)n  them,  when  they  can  go  from  iSio  to  1S90  striv- 
ing in  vain  to  learn  the  secret  of  our  prosperity,  and 
never  see  that  they  need,  above  all  things,  our  religion. 
Sad  blindness ! 

But  stranger  and  sadder  still  is  the  blindness  that  has 
hapjtened  to  n%,  in  that  we,  through  all  those  eighty 
years,  have  not  seen  our  duty  to  and  them  our  religion  1 

Wc  have  been  vying  with  Old  World  Churches  to  help 
evangclire  all  other  continents,  heedless  of  our  high 
calling,  and  ours  alone,  to  evangelize  thh  vast  continent 
That  ought  wc  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other 
undone ! 

How  long  is  this  blindness  to  continue  ?    Perhaps  till 
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providential  chastisement  comes  on  us  for  it.  The 
growing  power  and  arrogance  and  mischief-making  and 
unscrupulousness  of  Romanism  in  the  United  States 
point  to  this  as  imminent.  He  who  opened  our  eyes  by 
awful  chastisements  to  see  the  duty  of  suppressing  Af- 
rico-American  slavery  may  yet  awaken  us  by  terrible 
things  in  righteousness  to  discern  his  will  concerning 
this  Latin  American  slavery.  When  we  once  feel  the 
grip  of  Romish  priestcraft  throttling  the  great  republic 
we  will  bestir  ourselves  as  we  have  not  yet  dreamed  of 
doing  to  banish  that  priestcraft  from  the  whole  sister- 
hood of  American  republics — a  family  of  nations  in 
which  God  has  given  us  a  birthright  precious  and  glo- 
rious, and  for  all  of  which  he  has  committed  to  us  the 
secret  of  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made  us  free. 

III.  "Jf-V  believe  that  God's  design  in  raising  up  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  America  was  to  reform  the 
continent  and  spread  scriptural  holiness  aiier  these  lands." — 
Discipline,  page  4.  This  design  looms  up  with  unspeak- 
able grandeur  as  we  view  the  signs  of  the  times  in  both 
Americas.  Its  scope  embraces  all  "these  lands,"  not 
simply  this  land.  It  compasses  the  entire  continent, 
and  not  simply  a  part  of  it.  All  (he  features  of  the  con- 
tinent, physical,  moral,  and  historical,  combine  to  em- 
phasize this  manifest  destiny. 

The  Americans  are  occupied  by  humanity  in  motion, 
the  other  continents  by  humanity  in  stagnation.  The 
greatest  movement  in  the  Old  World  is  the  migration  to 
the  New,  which  agitates  and  develops  the  new  coun- 
tries rather  than  the  old.  This  movement,  up  to  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  was  chiefly  lo  Latin  America. 
During  the  present  century  it  has  been  chiefly  to  Saxon 
America.  It  has  now  returned  to  its  former  channels, 
widening  out  into  a  tide  that  promises  in  the  nearfuture 
to  inundate  all  America  with  the  most  active  and  ener- 
getic elements  that  the  Old  World  can  furnish.  A  new 
civilization,  peculiarly  American,  and  homogeneous  in 
all  its  parts,  must  spread  with  this  movement  and  occupy 
all  America. 

Now,  evangelism  achieves  its  highest  results  working 
on  humanity  in  motion.  Witness  the  transformation  in 
Europe  from  a  chaos  of  migrating  barbarism  to  the 
highest  civilization  known  in  the  Old  World.  Witness 
the  transformation  in  North  America  from  savagery  to 
a  civilization  superior  to  the  Kuropean.  Still  grander 
transformations  are  yet  in  reserve  when  all  America, 
filled  with  its  new  population,  and  leavened  throughout 
with  scriptural  holiness,  shall  experience  a  new  develop- 
ment hitherto  unknown. 

Episcopal  Methodism  is  the  best  system  in  existence 
to  evangelize  humanity  in  motion.  Its  peculiarilies 
were  providentially  made  on  purpose  for  this.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  past  has  demonstrated  its  high  calling 
all  over  Saxon  America.  The  future  will  show  yet  vaster 
results  over  all  America, 

Episcopal  Methodism  is  already  the  strongest  evan- 
gelistic agency  in  Latin  .\merica,  Cotmting  together 
the  forces  of  the  two  Cliurches  working  in  those  lands, 
no  other  denomination    comes   near   them.     No  other 


system  has  such  a  start  in  that  vast  field.     No  other  is 
so  singularly  called  to  reform  the  whole  continent. 

For  this  God  raised  up  American  Methodism.  What 
she  is  doing  in  other  continents  is  accessory  to  this. 
Her  growth  and  development  hitherto  is  preparatory  to 
this.  Her  present  vantage  ground  in  both  Americas 
points  to  this.  And  the  signs  of  the  times  in  Latin 
America  proclaim  the  day  to  be  near  when  she  must 
turn  to  it  as  the  field  of  her  grandest  opportunity  and 
her  sublimest  duty. 


Hints  for  Programmes  for  Missionary  Societies. 

BV    HELLK    M,    BRAIN. 

Too  often,  In  planning  for  missionary  meetings,  comic 
recitations,  secular  songs,  and  dramatic  readings,  per- 
fectly harmless  in  themselves,  are  allowed  a  place  on  the 
pretext  of  attracting  those  not  interested.  Be  assured 
it  will  not  work,  and  nothing  but  ridicule  and  defeat 
will  be  the  result.  Such  a  mixture  will  only  disgust  the 
very  ones  you  desire  to  reach.  Let  nothing  foreign  to 
the  fiiMect  of  missions  creep  into  the  programme. 

Always  begin  with  prayer;  but  let  it  be  a  short, 
earnest  prayer  for  a  special  and  direct  blessing  on  this 
special  meeting.  Too  often  prayer  is  offered  just  be- 
cause it  is  the  proper  thing  to  begin  with  prayer. 

Always  use  the  Bible  ;  but  use  it  as  the  word  of  God 
— the  "sword  of  the  Spirit."  Expect  to  accomplish 
something  by  using  the  passage  selected.  Sometimes  a 
single  text,  with  a  few  pointed  remarks,  will  influence 
more  than  a  whole  chapter.  For  example  ;  "Stir  up 
the  gift  of  God  that  is  in  thee  " — the  gift  that  is  in  thee. 
Not  your  neighbor'.^  gift,  not  some  great  gift,  not  the 
gift  you  wish  you  had,  but  the  gift  that  you  have.  Every 
body  has  some  gift.  What  is  yours?  Or,  "Where  hast 
thou  gleaned  to-day .'  "  Only  five  little  words,  but  what 
a  searching  question  !  The  Bible  is  full  of  such  strong 
texts. 

In  preparing  the  strictly  missionary  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme there  is  such  a  store  to  select  from  that  one  is. 
bewildered  by  the  embarrassment  of  riches.  But  too 
often  only  the  very  driest  items,  told  in  the  most  prosy 
manner  possible,  are  selected.  Of  course,  they  are  re- 
ceived in  a  most  unenlhusiastic  manner,  and  even  the 
stanchest  friends  of  missions  are  obliged  to  vote  the 
meeting  stupid. 

The  following  plans  for  presenting  missionary  news 
have  all  been  tested  by  a  society  calling  itself  the  Mi.s- 
sionary  Conversazione.  It  has  been  in  existence  over 
six  years,  and  already  has  one  young  lady,  a  member,  at 
work  in  India  ;  and  another  member,  a  young  physician, 
who  has  prepared  himself  specially  for  medical  mission 
work,  under  appointment  for  Siam.  It  holds  monthly 
evening  meetings,  and  is  attended  by  both  sexes.  Its 
programmes  have  embraced  Budgets  of  Missionary 
News,  Watch  Towers.  Tourist  Letters,  Sketch/£S  of 
Missionary  Heroes,  Sharp-shooting  Exercises,  etc, 

I .  Budgets. — The  Budget  may  be  published  once  a 
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>nlh,  and  its  topic  sliouM  be  the  subject  for  the  monili 
Rvlvctcd  I)}'  iKe  various  mi^iftion  boards.  It  can  be 
^riitcn  on  foolscap  p^i^r,  and  tin;  covers  made  of 
heavy  while  card-board,  itcd  with  ribbon,  and  decorated 
in  either  pen-and-ink  work  or  water-colors,  by  any  mem- 
ber of  the  ^cicty  u  hci  is  willing  to  consecrate  a  little 
artistic  talent.  These  Budgets  may  be  prepared  in 
either  une  of  two  ways :  the  president  may  appoint, 
each  month,  mo  editors — if  possible,  a  lady  and  gentle- 
man— whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  prepare  the  Budget  for 
one  month  ;  or,  the  president  may  act  as  editor,  nnd  ask 
a  number  of  yoiin)4  people  In  contribute  lo  i Is  jiagcs.  and 
ben  select   two  uf  the  nunibcrr   to  read  it.     While   the 
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first  way  i«  best,  the  second  hn.s  the  advantage  of  giving 
a  large  number  a  place  atnoiig  the  contributors. 

a.  Tht  WiiUh  Toiffr. — Eaoh  month  appoint  a  watch- 
man, whose  duly  it  shall  be  towalch  ihe  whole  field  and 
report  ihe  latest  news,  and  prepare  the  Walch  Tower, 
This  should  be  very  much  like  the  Budget  in  form,wi[li 
card-board  covers,  also  decorated  and  tied  with  ribbon, 
though  letter-cap  paper  will  be  a  better  site  for  it  than 
foolscap. 

As  it  19  wise  lo  vary  the  plan  each  year.  let  the  Waich 
Tower  give  place,  at  ihc  end  of  a  year,  to  Heralds,  .Ap- 
point twelve  young  people,  one  for  each  field  in  which 
your  own  mission  board  is  working,  and  one  for  the 
"Field  is  the  Wotid,"  whose  special  duty  it  shall  be  to 
watch  bis  own  special  field,  and  report  any  thing  of  in- 
terest at  each  meeting  during  the  year. 

Let  the  Heralds  in  turn  give  place  to  Ihe  Bulletin — 
just  the  same  plan  a»  the  Waich  Tower,  only  changing 
the  form  of  il  every  month.  One  month,  cut  the  cover 
and  the  pa]>er  on  which  it  is  wrillen  in  the  shape  of  a 
six-point  star;  a  second  month,  use  a  Greek  cross;  a 
thifd,  a  circle  ;  fourth,  a  clover  leaf.  clc. 

3,  Tauriti  Letters. — Appoint  twelve  blight  young  peo- 
ple— if  possible,  an  equal  number  of  gentlemen  and 
ladies — to  form  a  hand  of  missionary  tourists — imag- 
inary, of  course — lo  visit  each  mission  field,  and  once  a 


month  send  the  society  a  letter  from  the  field  for  that 
month.     Inclose  the  letter  in  a  large  envelope,  properly 
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addressed  to  the  society,  and  seal  ii.  Canceled  stamps 
from  each  field  can  be  secured  by  writing  to  the  vurioti^ 
mission  boards,  and  be  placed  on  the  envelope.  The 
letters  should  be  written  so  as  to  be  as  real  and  true  as 
possible;  and  many  arc  the  facts  about  manners  and 
customs,  and  also  about  the  mission  stations  and  mis- 
sionary workers,  that  can  be  vividly  impressed  in  this 
way. 

4.  SkfUhiS  of  Mitihmry  H<rM$. — Still  another  plan, 
which  may  with  profit  run  through  ilie  meetings  of  an 
entire  year,  is  to  appoint  some  one,  each  month,  lo  pre- 
pare a  sketch  of  some  missionar)'  hero  connettcti  with 
Ihe  field  for  the  month.  The  sketch  shotild  be  written 
on  heavy  white  card^board,  about  twcniy  by  tueniy- 
seven  inches,  which  can  be  divided  into  two.  three,  or 
four  columns,  an  the  writer  chooses.  rU'cor.itc  the  card- 
board in  stmie  pleasing  manner,  printing  the  name  of  the 
misMonary  hero  across  the  top.  If  possible,  secure  a 
picture  of  him,  and  place  il  at  the  top  of  the  first  col- 
umn. These  pictures  may  be  found  In  missionary  mag- 
azines or  newspapers,  and  by  cutting  right  amund  the 
outline  of  the  picture,  and  leaving  none  of  the  original 
background  around  it,  and  pasting  it  on  the  card>l)oard 
sketch,  il  will  be  almoxl  impossible  to  lell  that  il  was 
not  printed  there  111  the  first  place.  It  odds  much  to 
cut  other  pictures  of  the  field  in  which  the  raissionar}- 
worked,  and  paste  them  in  the  same  way  at  the  bottom 
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of  the  sketch.  The  whole  must  be  finished  with  a  nar- 
row gilt  molding  across  the  top  and  bottom,  and  ribbon 
tied  to  hang  It  by. 

When  twelve  of  these  have  l>ecn  prepared,  the  same 
idea  may  be  used,  but  varied  somewhat.  I.«l  the  new 
sketches  be  sm.iller,  nine  by  eighteen  inches,  and  a  liv- 
ing  missionary,  now  at  work  in  the  field,  be  selected. 
I'rocui^  a  photograph  and  some  of  the  facts  about  her 
life  and  work,  both  before  and  after  she  went  to  the 
field.  l*rc]Kire  these  smaller  skeuhcs  very  murh  like 
the  larger  ones  ;  but,  instead  of  pasting  Ihc  photognph, 
cut  a  Totind  hole  in  the  card-board,  and  fasten  the  pid 
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back  of  it.  The  same  person  who  prepares  the  sketch 
must  also  write  a  letter  to  the  missionary  selected,  and 
read  both  sketch  and  letter  at  the  meeting.  By  the  end  of 
the  year  the  society  will  have  had  direct  commiinication 
with  twelve  living  missionaries  in  twelve  different  fields. 
In  addition  to  these  yearly  plans  are  many  that  will 
be  found  helpful  at  a  single  meeting  to  give  variety. 

1.  Select  twelve  items,  some  long,  some  short,  just  one 
line,  but  all  bright.  To  make  this  exercise  effective  it 
should  be  called  sharp-shooting,  and  should  be  literally 
what  the  name  suggests — sharp-shooting.  Little  things 
help;  it  creates  a  pleasant  interest  to  call  the  items 
"  shot,"  and  each  one  who  reads  one  of  them  a  "  sharp- 
shooter." Distribute  the  shot  several  days  before  the 
meeting  ;  and,  as  at  least  one  is  almost  sure  to  be  absent, 
keep  a  duplicate  of  each  shot,  and  also  the  name  of  the 
one  who  is  to  read  it.  Carry  the  duplicate  and  also  the 
list  of  names  to  the  meeting,  and  if  any  one  is  missing 
hand  his  shot  to  some  one  else  to  read.  When  you  are 
ready  to  begin  the  exercises,  call  for  the  item  by  number. 
If  possible,  try  to  drive  each  shot  home  by  a  short, 
pointed  comment. 

2.  For  the  June  meeting,  when  Africa  is  studied,  ar- 
range a  palaver.  A  palaver,  in  Africa,  means  a  "  big 
talk,"  Select  a  number  of  items  about  Robert  Moffat's 
life  and  work,  and  conduct  it  just  like  a  sharp-shooting, 
but  call  it  a  "  Palaver  (big  talk)  about  Robert  Moffat." 

3.  For  July,  the  month  for  North  American  Indians, 
hold  a  pow-wow.  Pow-wow  is  a  word  having  the  same 
meaning  among  Indians  that  palaver  has  among  Afri- 
cans. 

This  exercise  is  nothing  more  than  an  adaptation  of 
the  idea  of  a  "  topic  party  "  to  a  missionary  meeting. 

Select  five  topics.  Have  cards  printed  with  the  topics, 
and  a  dotted  line  below  each  one.  Give  one  to  each 
person  present,  and  request  the  gentlemen  to  select  a 
partner  for  each  topic.  When  each  gentleman  has  se- 
lected a  lady  for  each  topic,  tap  the  bell,  and  announce 
that  the  gentlemen  may  claim  partners  for  the  first  topic 
and  talk  to  them  on  that  subject  for  five  minutes.  At 
the  end  of  five  minutes  tap  the  bell  again,  and  announce 
that  partners  must  be  changed,  and  the  second  topic  be 
discussed  for  five  minutes.  And  so  on  through  the 
whole  list.  Care  must  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  top- 
ics. It  is  not  wise  to  select  very  deep  subjects  that  re- 
quire a  good  deal  of  knowledge  to  discuss. 

4.  Contests  can  be  arranged.  For  example,  appoint 
four  young  people,  who  are  interested  in  missions,  each 
to  prepare  as  strong  a  plea  as  possible  for  foreign  mis- 
sions. Appoint  judges  to  decide  which  has  made  the 
strongest  appeal.  To  avoid  any  unpleasant  feeling, 
allow  the  jiidges  to  mention  only  the  best  one,  and  not 
to  grade  the  other  three. 

5.  Another  good  scheme  is  an  objeclion-box.  Let 
each  member  bring  all  the  objections  to  missions  that 
he  has  heard  during  the  month.  Answering  these  will 
perhaps  win  some  one  over  to  the  cause,  and  will  also  be 
useful  in  putting  weapons  into  the  hands  of  members  to 
use  when  they  hear  objections  to  their  loved  work.  Per- 


haps it  would  be  wise  to  have  the  pastor  or  some  able 
speaker  invited  to  answer  the  objections,  as  infinite  harm 
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Part  1. 
Ten—Will  >  Man  Kob  Cod  i 
Prayer. 

Newi  from  the  Field.  By  the  Henldi. 
Sketch  of  David  Brainard.  W.  R.  Lee. 
Pcnoiul  ObMrvalioD  in  Indian  Temlory.    Harry  Snjrder. 


Part  II. — Pow-wow. 
Topics. 
t.  The  Lateii  News  about  Miuloiu. 

2.  In  Which  Field  are  You  Most  Interested  7 

3.  Ii  a  "  Dead  Indian  the  Only  Good  Indian?" 

4.  My  Penonal  Acquaintance  with  Missionaries. 

(  What  we  art  doing. 

5.  Our  Own  Work  :  \  What  we  are  ntt  doing. 

I  What  we  ceiiid  do. 


might  result  from  a  failure  to  answer  them  wisely  and 
correctly. 

6.  It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  have  all  present  take 
some  part.  When  this  is  desired  select  a  number  of 
facts,  not  more  than  one  line  each,  but  fresh  and  bright, 
and  to  the  point.  Write  each  on  a  slip  of  paper,  and 
distribute  them.  Call  for  them  by  number  in  quick  suc- 
cession, and  you  will  find  that  it  will  brighten  the  meeting 
and  fasten  many  facts  in  the  mind.  Call  them  "fifteen 
fixed  facts,"  "  twenty  truths,"  "  thirty  thoughts,"  or  "forty 
facts  for  thinking  Christians,"  according  to  the  number. 

Every  leader  of  a  missionary  meeting  should  feel  that 
no  meeting  must  be  held  without  presenting  direct  and 
definite  appeals  of  some  kind.  Never  hold  any  meeting 
just  for  the  sake  of  holding  a  meeting  ;  but  at  every 
meeting  seek,  in  some  way,  to  impress  on  those  present 
the  great  need  for  workers,  for  money,  for  prayer. 

In  making  a  programme  the  very  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  pray  over  it.  Go  to  God  as  you  would  to  some 
earthly  friend,  and  plead  his  promise  in  James  i,  5.  He 
has  promised  wisdom  to  those  who  want  it,  and  you 
may  be  sure  of  an  answer. 

And,  above  all,  do  not  get  discouraged.  If  one  plan 
fails,  try  another.  Do  not  forget  what  glorious  work  it 
is,  and  that  a  divine  Saviour  stands  ready  to  help. 

Melinda Rankin,  the  pioneer  missionary  to  Mexico,  says 
this  word,  which  should  be  treasured  in  every  worker's 
heart :  "  The  word  '  discouragement '  is  not  found  in  the 
dictionary  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Never  let  your- 
self use  the  word  if  you  have  God's  work  to  do," 

Of  the  foregoing  exercises,  the  "  Palaver  about  Robert 
Moffat,"  "Sharp-shooting  for  Temperance  Meetings," 
and  "A  Journey  through  Siam  and  Laos  "  may  be  ob- 
tained, in  limited  number,  by  sending  the  necessary 
postage  to  the  author's  address  as  subjoined. — Sumhy 
School  Times. 

Springfield^  O. 
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The   WomatiV   ForviKn    Slissioiiary  >So(-i«t>'  In 
Jnpnn. 

BV    KhV.   II.   u.   JOKNSON. 

Believing  tKat  a  rcprcsontation  of  th«  work  of  the 
Votn-in's  FoT«igii  Missionary  HucJccy  in  this  country  by 
missionary  of  the  ]i.irctii  board  wmild  lie  of  {;cncral 
interest  and  profit,  1  wrilt:  the  fullowiiig  witK  ihc  hope  of 
creating  synipathy  for  \\\\f,  lin]iOTl.int  w'ork  in  ttiuse  who 
ick  it,  and  of  encouraging  those  who  ate  laboring  so  in- 
Btsitaiuly  at  home  to  proiuote  the  interests  of  this  indis- 
;QMble  society. 

THB    BEGlSStMG, 

At  the  fifth  annu.il  jiicctinjij  of  the  General  Execuiivc 
'Committee  of  the  Woman's  I-'orcign  Missionary  Society, 
held  in  Phikdelphia  in  Mnr,  1S74,  Miss  Dora  Schoon- 
makcr,  3  devoted  Christian  and  successful  teacher,  wa» 
appointed  to  Japan,  her  thoughts  having  heeii  turned 
ihe  mission  field  l>y  reading  ihc  Life  0/  Harriet 
Krwell.  She  arrived  in  Japan  early  in  Xovcmber,  and 
imcdiatcly  began  her  work  in  'I'okyo.  She  was  re-un- 
forced two  years  l.xler  by  Miss  Olive  Whiting,  now  the 
worthy  helpmate  of  my  eolli^a^iie,  the  Kcv.  Cliarlcs 
Bishop.  These  two  eleel  ladies  wrought  together  in  the 
boarding-school  at  'J'okyo,  rtrporlingat  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  July.  1S7S,  four  native  assistants,  twcnty-eijjht 
[boarding  scholars,  and  nineteen  day  scholars.  These 
tfarly  years  were  not  without  trials  and  disappoinimenis, 
one  of  which  was  ihu  dcslruciioa  of  their  school  jirop- 
crty,  including  their  home,  by  lire, 

THE   EXTENSION. 

fn  187S  four  new  ladies  were  appointed — Miss  Susan 
B.  Higgins,  who  opened  the  work  in  Yokohanu,  and 
who  died  the  following  year  leaving  this  precious  tcsli- 
mony  :  "  I  am  in  tht-  Lord's  h:inds;  living  or  dying,  I 
am  his ;"  Miss  Mary  A.  Priest,  who  ojrcned  the  work  at 
Hakodate,  in  the  north  ;  and  Mi^isc^  Maiilda  A.  Spen- 
<ef  and  Mary  J.  Holtirook,  who  untd  now  have  l-ibored 
successfully  in   Tokyo. 

In  1879  two  new  ladies  came  out,  and  bolh  to  south- 
ern Japan — Miss  Elizabeth  Kussclt  being  (he  organizer  of 
the  boarding-school  here  in  Nagasaki,  .ind  Miss  Jennie 
M.  Ghcer  a  few  years  l.itcr  being  the  founder  of  the  work 
at  Fukuoka,  too  miles  north,  where  there  is  now  ii  most 
promising  boardini;-<;chool. 

i  cannot  speak  in  detail  of  the  work  since  opened, 
except  to  say  that  a  second  boarding-school  has  been 
opened  in  Tokyo,  at  Aoyama,  for  advanced  work  ;  one 
at  Nagoya,  in  the  very  center  of  Japan  ;  and  one  is  now 
about  to  be  opened  ut  Kagoxhima,  in  the  extreme  south 
of  this  most  southern  part  of  Japan,  except  Liu  Kin 
(Loo  Choo).  Besides  these  board mg-schuols.  represent- 
ing all  aeeiions  of  Japan  nearly,  there  are  day-schools  at 
Hirosaki.  in  the  norlh  of  the  main  inland,  and  at  Yoner,awa, 
two  or  three  hundred  miles  norlh-we«  of  Tokyo.  Both 
of  these  schools  are  in  charge  of  foreign  ladies,  so  it  will 
be  observed  that  ten  stations  are  occupied  ;  and  it  is 
wonhv  of  note  that  in  three  of  these  there  are  now  no 
mission ariev  of  the  patent  hoard. 


Ttl£    UBPRESCNTATIVCS. 

Too  much  cannot  be  »Aid  iit  praise  of  Ihe  ladies  that 
have  been  sent,  nor  of  the  work  that  they  have  done. 
Of  the  thirly>cighl  ladies  appointed,  seven  have  married, 
seven  are  home  on  leave  (two  or  three  possibly  not  to 
return),  one  has  died,  one  has  returned  (unmarried), 
and  iwenty-lwo  are  .iclivcty  engaged  in  the  work. 

To  say  that  the  ladies  arc  heroic  is  tu  repeat  what  f 
have  written  about  tlieir  living  in  the  ititerior  far  re- 
moved from  the  missionary  families;  to  say  that  they 
frequently  work  beyond  their  strength  is  to  stale  ihelriith 
very  mildly  ;  to  s-ny  lh»l  they  are  generally  superior  in 
intelligence  and  in  training  is  simply  to  uticr  a  tnilh 
universally  admitted  here  on  (he  licld ;  to  say  that  ihcv 
are  selected  with  reference  (o  their  judgment  and  tact 
isbultoreeogniie  the  many  excellent  properties  that  they 
have  located  and  the  buildings  that  they  have  erected, 
as  well  <is  their  wise  dealings  with  ihc  people  with  and 
for  whom  they  came  to  labor  ;  to  say  they  have  never 
made  .1  mistake  is  more  than  should  be  said  of  motiaU  ; 
to  say  that  they  are  devoted  and  successful  Is  a  testi- 
mony that  we  all  here  on  the  Held  are  only  gUd  to  give, 
and  which  is  indorsed  by  the  results  of  their  work. 

A    SUMHARV   OK  THS    WORK  OF    THE   VKAK. 

Would  that  I  had  Ihe  space  to  (^uote  in  full  iheexceP 
lent  and  inspiring  reports  that  were  presented  at  the  late 
annual  meeting.  It  being  impos.<iible,  beginning  at  the 
north  and  moving  south  in  the  order  of  the  stations,  I 
will  briefiy  refer  to  the  schools,  boarding,  day,  training, 
and  industrial,  and  then  to  the  evangelistic  work.  Be* 
fore  forgetting  it  1  will  note  that  they  have  four  Bands  of 
Hope  with  a  total  membership  of  253,  and  a  number  of 
lens  of  King's  Daughters  with  a  membership  of  175. 
or  the  work  of  the  twenty  Daughters  connected  with 
the  girl's  school  here  much  of  interest  might  be  written. 
The  same  is  undoubtedly  true  of  all, 

The  Caroline  Wright  Memorial  School,  at  Hakodate, 
after  an  existence  of  eight  years,  reports  103  pupils, 
64  of  whom  arc  hoarders,  and  jo  of  whom  arc  wholly 
and  3&  partially  supported.  Some  of  the  older  girls 
have  been  made  teacl)ers  in  the  Sunday-school,  and 
seven  have  been  converted  during  the  year.  Of  the 
day  pupila,  a  class  diRicuU  tu  reach,  one  has  been 
converted,  and  three  have  joined  the  King's  Daughters. 
Owing  to  the  lack  of  needed  help  from  America,  and  of 
a  more  suitable  and  comfortable  building  at  Hirosaki. 
nothing  rould  be  done  there  by  the  missionary  ladies 
stationed  at  Hakodate,  except  during  the  fall  term;  yet 
notwithstanding  this  there  wasan  attendanccof  seventy- 
four,  all  being  day  students. 

The  evangelistic  work  in  and  about  these  two  cities, 
outside  of  that  wrought  in  the  schools,  has  been  done 
by  the  wive^of  the  Kev.  Brollters  Green  andWier,aB«ist- 
ed  by  native  women.  1  refer,  of  course,  to  evangel- 
istic work  among  women,  and  may  say  that  it  is  of  the 
same  character  ihrnui;hout  theempire,  consisting  largely 
of  house  to  house  visiting  and  evnngeliring. 

At  Yonezawa  the  work  was  divided  between  the  two 
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ladies  there,  one  doing  most  of  the  teaching,  and  the 
other  the  evangelistic  work,  Mrs.  Cleveland,  the  wife  of 
our  missionary  stationed  there  for  the  past  two  years, 
assisting  in  the  latter.  Beside  the  day-school,  where 
there  were  twenty  students,  and  at  which  the  Scriptures 
were  daily  taught,  a  boy's  night-school  was  conducted,  at 
which  there  was  an  attendance  of  twenty-eight  young 
luen  and  boys,  some  of  whom  were  converted.  AH  the 
girls  of  the  day-school  attended,  of  their  own  accord,  a 
daily  prayer-meeting  and  a  weekly  woman's  meeting. 
In  the  face  of  opposition  and  persecution,  tl.e  ladies 
have  gone  back  to  labor  for  another  year. 

At  Tokyo  much  labor  has  been  expended  by  the  eight 
ladies  stationed  there.  In  the  two  boarding-schools 
there  were  ii8  pupils,  109  of  which  were  boarders,  15 
being  wholly  and  55  partially  supported,  the  local  re- 
ceipts being  $2,412  81. 

In  addition  to  these  schools  there  were  five  day- 
schools  with  an  attendance  of  508,  and  a  training-school 
with  five  students,  all  (not  including  boarding-schools) 
under  the  care  of  Miss  Spencer,  At  the  Tokyo  Ei-wa 
Jo  Gakko  (girls'  high-school  at  Aoyama,  Tokyo)  three 
were  graduated;  and  at  the  Kaigan  Jo  Oakko  (Tsukiji, 
Tokyo)  twelve  were  converted.  Miss  Holbrook  (now 
Mrs.  Rev.  B.  Chappell,  of  the  parent  board)  has  taught 
regularly  in  the  peeresses'  school,  besides  conducting  a 
Bible-class  on  Sundays,  a  woman's  meeiing  on  Wednes- 
days, a  weekly  class  in  the  night-school, amonthly  class- 
meeting  for  women,  and  a  monthly  meeting  of  the  King's 
Daughters. 

A  general  statement  may  be  made  here  to  save  repeti- 
tion in  individual  cases,  namely,  that  the  ladies  all  teach 
regularly  in  the  Sabbath-schools,  and  many  of  them  are 
class -leaders. 

The  long  contemplated  Industrial  Home  has  at  last 
been  opened  in  Tokyo,  but  owing  to  the  sickness  of  one 
of  the  teachers  in  the  Aoyama  girls'  school,  which  made 
help  there  a  necessity,  and  to  the  lack  of  a  suitable 
building  for  the  home,  little  could  be  done.  However, 
arrangements  were  made  for  a  good  start  this  year. 

At  Yokohama  the  two  ladies  stationed  tliere  have  in 
charge  a  training-school  for  Bible  women  with  an  at- 
tendance of  thirty-five,  twenty  of  whom  are  supported ; 
and  five  day-schools  with  anenrollraent  of  461.  A  number 
of  graduates  of  the  training-school  are  laboring  success- 
fully in  different  parts  of  japan.  One,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mrs,  Dr.  Swarts,  labored  during  the  year  in 
Sendai,  and,  besides  visiting,  held  three  meetings  per 
week  for  Bible  study  and  prayer,  one  being  preceeded 
by  lessons  in  knitting  and  fancy  work.  Several  of  the 
students  in  the  training-school  are  class-leaders,  and  all 
are  engaged  in  Christian  and  philanthropic  work.  The 
teachers  in  the  day-schools  are  all  Christians,  a  cause 
for  great  rejoicing,  as  Miss  French  says  in  her  report. 
She  also  says,  concerning  the  pupils  in  one  of  the  schools: 
"  Those  children,  at  first  so  ragged,  dirty,  and  lawless, 
are  now  tidy  and  obedient,  comparing  favorably  with  the 
pupils  of  other  schools."  Also,  "  our  object  is  to  make 
Christians,  and  our  day-schools  are  only  a  means  to  an 


end.     The    influence  of    Christian  teachers  is  felt  six 
days  in  the  week." 

The  work  at  Nagoya  is  new,  but  very  promising. 
Two  ladies  are  stationed  there.  The  principal  reports 
seventy-six  students,  every  one  of  whom  are  self-sup- 
porting. Only  eighteen  are  boarders;  but  this  is  all  that 
could  be  accommodated,  as  the  school  was  quartered  in 
a  Japanese  house.  .A,  new  and  suitable  building  is 
needed  greatly,  and  I  trust  will  be  granted  this  year. 
There  are  twenty  Christians  in  the  school,  eight  having 
been  converted  during  the  year. 

The  boarding-school  at  Nagasaki  (Kwassui  Jo  Gakko) 
has  just  completed  its  most  successful  year,  four  ladies 
having  been  engaged  in  the  work  ;  170  pupils  were  en- 
rolled, 100  of  whom  were  boarders  and  87  wholly  self- 
supporting  ;  $1,573.44  were  received  during  the  year 
from  local  sources.  The  interest  in  Bible  study  has 
greatly  increased,  and  there  has  been  a  steady  spiritual 
growth  among  the  students.  A  nightly  prayer-meeting 
has  been  held  in  the  school,  attendance  voluntary,  in 
connection  with  which  great  good  has  been  done.  Miss 
.Allen  says  of  the  King's  Daughters :  "They  have 
rendered  efficient  service  in  the  two  Sunday-schools  in 
the  city,  going  alternately  to  each.  They  have  also 
assisted  in  the  industrial  schools,  one  in  charge  of  Miss 
Imhof,  the  other  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Johnson,"  Besides 
the  departments  of  the  school  already  noticed,  there  is  a 
department  of  music,  in  which  instruction  is  given  in 
both  instrumental  and  vocal  music.  Choral  classes  are 
a  specialty.  Christian  music  certainly  has  a  mission  in 
uplifting  this  people.  There  is  also  a  training  depart- 
ment for  Bil)le  women,  from  which  a  number  have  already 
graduated  and  gone  forth  to  bring  their  sisters  to 
Christ,  Were  the  article  not  so  long  already,  items  of 
interest  might  be  added  touching  their  work  in  various 
cities  of  this  island. 

The  work  at  Fukuoka  has  been  very  successful. 
There  were  80  in  the  school,  73  of  whom  are  self- 
supporting ;  18  are  Christians,  of  whom  6  were  con- 
verted during  the  year.  This  is  another  of  the  stations 
where  there  are  no  parent  missionaries. 

At  Kagoshima,  in  the  south,  in  the  center  of  the 
historic  province  of  Satsuma,  arrangements  have  been 
made  by  the  people,  led  by  one  of  our  Christians  there, 
for  opening  a  ladies'  seminary  under  the  direction  of 
two  Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  ladies.  The 
door  of  opportunity  seems  to  be  wide  open,  and  those 
going  may  be  confident  of  success  from  the  beginning. 

woman's  work  indispensable. 

This  already  long  letter  must  be  brought  to  a  close, 
although  "the  half  has  not  been  told."  I  cannot  do  it, 
however,  without  calling  attention  to  the  great  need  of 
the  very  kind  of  work  being  done  by  these  noble  ladies. 
If  this  country  or  any  other  is  ever  Christianized,  itmust 
be  largely  accomplished  by  bringing  the  women  and 
children  to  Christ.  The  morality  of  Christian  lands  is 
easily  accounted  for  when  we  remember  that  two  thirds 
of  the  members  of  the  Christian  Church  are  wonnen;  and. 
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on  the  other  hand,  the  heathen  practices  of  this  and 
other  benighted  lands  may  be  accounted  for  when  we 
think  of  the  wives  and  mothers.  To  say  that  women 
have  no  influence  is  to  speak  thoughtlessly  or  ignorantly. 
The  women  must  be  elevated  and  their  inflnence  turned 
in  the  right  direction.  They  must  be  Christianized  and 
educated,  and  those  who  know  any  thing  whatever  of  the 
East  know  that  women  must  do  it.  The  work  of  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  does  not  conflict  | 
with  ours,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  supplements  it,  and,  ' 
to  the  success  of  our  work,  is  indispensable.  \ 

All  praise  to  the  noble  women  who,  having  left   liome  i 
and  friends,  are  laboring  so  devotedly  in  this  and  other  i 
lands  ;  and  ail  praise  to  the  noble  women  at  home  who 
aie  striving  to  sustain   and   increase  this  blessed  work. 
May  they  have  ever  increasing  success.  i 

Nagasaki^  September  6,  1890. 


The  Reviral  at  Odawara,  Japan. 

BV  REV,   WHITING   S.  WORDF.N,  M.ll, 

Odawara  is  a  town  of  about  fifteen  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, celebrated  in  Japanese  history,  and  now  a  favorite 
summer  resort.  It  is  situated  on  the  sea,  about  ihirty- 
five  miles  from  Yokohama,  and  reached  easily  by  rail- 
road and  street-car. 

As  it  is  on  the  direct  line  to  the  famous  jjlaces  Haknne 
and  Miyanoshita,  on  the  Yokaido,  the  great  highway  be- 
tween Tokyo  and  Kyoto,  it  is  visited  by  many  travelers. 
Count  [to  has  his  summer  residence  here  on  the  shore 
of  the  Pacific,  and  it  was  my  great  pleasure  to  hear 
from  this  great  statesman  his  interest  in  the  proi^rcss  nf 
the  great  informs  now  being  undertaken  for  tlie  J.ipuiv 
ese  people.  To  the  student  of  history  Odawara  is  an 
interesting  spot.  I  have  had  the  great  pleasure  of  tflliiii; 
of  God's  love  to  a  number  of  students  who  aiCvd  as 
guides  for  me  in  the  groimds  of  the  old  raslle  taken 
several  hundred  years  ago  by  Yokugawa  Icyasu  from 
Hajo.  and  destroyed.  Hojo,  on  ai:roiint  of  this  'lisgrare. 
committed  '*  hari-kiri." 

The  importance  of  I  )dawara  may  be  known  from  the 
fact  that  the  estate  of  Okubo,  one  of  the  retainers  ot 
Yokugawa,  yielded  one  year  1 13.000  kokii  of  rire.  Oda- 
wara is  famous  also  for  its  lish.  its  beaiitifnl  srener\-,  and 
its  houses  of  ill-repute.  Net  Odawara,  fair  and  l)eau- 
tiful  by  nature,  is.  however,  one  of  tiie  .Sodoms  and 
(jomorrahs  of  Japan. 

There  has  been  mmh  l']iriT.ti,in  work  done  in  oda- 
wara, but  the  soil  has  been  hard  .iiid  barren.  The  peo- 
ple have  not  cared  to  receive  the  pur.;  tt-achings  ami 
prohibitions  of  ("hristianity,  butreiently  (ind's  Spirit  lia^ 
been  poured  out  ami  there  li.is  l)cen  a  ijreat  awakening. 
There  are  four  nnminally  (hristijui  (hnrchcs,  the  Ko- 
nan  Catholic,  with  170  membt-rv :  the  Oreek,  with  500  : 
the  Baptist,  with  14:  and  tho  M.-thodisi  F.piscupal 
Church,  with  5  members.  I 

Our  work  in  Oflnwara  daIe^  baik  -.iM-ral  VL-ars.  More 
dun  three  years   a^n    Mr   i  ornll    was   inviti-d   by   tlie  , 


English-Japanese  Hi:tioo]  uf  Odawara  to  boLonie  teacher 
of  Knglish. 

By  accepting  this  position,  and  going  out  once  a  week 
to  tench,  he  secured  a  great  inlbiencc  over  the  teacliers 
and  students,  and  was  able  to  do  much  work  for  ('lirist 
there. 

Three  years  ago  llrolJier  Correll  committed  this  work 
lo  me,  an<l  for  two  years  and  a  half  1  went  once  n  week, 
teacliing  Knglish  in  the  morning  and  jireachingand  lect- 
uring on  ('hristianity  in  the  aflern'ion. 

We  made  aconirait  that  if  I  would  leaili  Knglisli  Ui 
llie  students  they  would  attend  my  lecture  in  the 
afternoon.  So  I  had  an  assured  audience  of  ahont  fifty, 
and  sometimes  one  hundred  were  present.  The  school 
was  lield  in  a  Ituddhist  temiile,  and  it  is  remarkable  thnt 
some  fif  my  Ictiircs  were  delivered  in  the  |iljtce  de- 
voted to  the  worsiii]!  of  liuddha,  and  lure  the  stiidcntii 
learned  to  sing  their  f.-ivorite  song.  "Jesus  loves  irie,  this 
I  know." 

For  two  years  the  work  went  on  'jiiielly,  the  wurlent.* 
reading  the  I[il)te  and  listening  to  my  speer'hes.  Onr 
past'ir  during  those  two  years  was  a  fpiict  man,  who  had 
much  inftiicnce  in  the  town  and  among  the  students. 
Our  church  (hiring  thi'i  time  maintained  a  membershij^ 
of  about  a  (io/en.  One  of  the  members,  a  prominent 
lawyer,  of  whom  we  expected  much,  fell  into  sin  and 
was  expelled. 

There  was  no  revival  during  the  two  years,  and  no 
marked  sign  of  advance.  We  held  on,  however,  and 
last  autumn  Hrothcr  \aka/.iwa,  a  humble,  spiritually 
minded  man,  (vas  sent  to  f)dawara.  The  first  few 
sermons  that  he  preached  to  this  little  flock  were 
\ery  distasteful.  The  sermons  that  offended  the  hearer^* 
mo-,:  wirri'  on  the  subjects:  "One  man  cannot  serve 
Iwo  masters,"  and  "  Ve  must  be  born  again."  Some 
of  the  meinltcrs  of  the  church  came  to  me  and  said 
thai  the  pastor  used  obsn-nc  language  in  his  ser- 
mon- ;  that  such  t.ilk  was  not  t'lt  in  the  presence  of 
the  yiiing  girls  of  the  church  ;  awA.  that  he  imitated  the 
voice  and  actions  of  the  bail  girls  in  the  hoii'-ps  of  iil- 
fanie.  It  was  a  serious  char.ie  against  the  pastor,  and  .1 
large  majority  of  the  members  petitioned  forhisreni'ival, 
declaring  that  no  ])astorwould  be  ]>referal>le  to  the  pres- 
ent one. 

It  was  ,1  critical  time  in  ilu-  history  of  the  work  at 
Odawara.  Krother  Nak.i^awa  was  called  to  Yokohama  to 
evitlain,  and  his  explanation  reveah-d  a  sad  condition  oK 
our  church.  I'hc  presiding  drier,  Rrother  Itraper,  de- 
i  ided  that  if  ihe  members  of  the  church  could  not  en- 
dure hearing  the  fundamrntal  truths  of  Christianity, 
espt-i  iailv  as  these  sermons  had  been  preached  else- 
where with  ,icceptability,  there  must  he  somethingwpin-i 
with  the  members,  and  llrother  \aka/awa  was  cfintiiiued. 
with  the  result  that  nearly  all  left  the  church. 

The  slorv  of  the  reviv.d.  .is  (old  me  by  Brother  Vak;i- 
/.nv.i,  I  wilt  relate  as  wr-Il    is  I  ran  : 

"  \ftcr  [iriMihirg  tlu-e  two  sermons  all  were  an^^ry 
it  tnc  i'\c<pt  'ine  memlior.  .Vl  that  lime  there  were 
eight  members  of  the  church.      IV'-im  Scptroitter,    t^it^. 
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to  April,  1890,  I  preached  to  one  person.  I  held  the 
preaching  service  in  my  house  with  my  sister,  my  family 
being  in  Tokyo.  During  these  months  there  was  aSun- 
J,iy-school,  with  attendance  of  from  two  to  eight. 

"Sometime  in  April  I  was  thinking  about  preaching 
from  Matt.  zi.  22,  'And  all  things,  whatsoever  ye  shall 
ask  in  prayer,  believing,  ye  shall  receive.'  While  think- 
ing about  the  text  I  asked  God  to  enlighten  my  mind. 
This  was  on  Saturday.  While  praying  I  began  to  think 
that  since  last  September  I  had  asked  without  faith. 
The  words  of  Si.  James  came  into  my  mind, 'Faith 
without  works  is  dead.'  I  asked  myself,  Have  I  had  faith 
without  works?  Since  September  I  had  been  saying 
the  church  is  no  good,  the  town  is  no  good,  there  is  no 
use  to  try  to  do  any  thing. 

"While  praying  my  sin  in  thinking  so  badly  of  the 
cliurch  and  town  was  revealed  to  me.  I  had  been  pray- 
ing for  the  salvation  of  the  people,  while  in  fact  I  did 
not  believe  they  would  be  saved.  When  this  revelation 
came  to  my  mind  I  was  astonished. 

"  Then  I  repented.  That  Sunday  I  could  notpreach. 
I  acknowledged  my  sin  to  the  one  member  who  had  re- 
mained with  me,  and  to  the  people  of  the  town.  That 
Sunday  a  stranger  came  to  the  church  for  the  first  time. 
I  thought  it  was  a  marvelous  thing  that  a  new  man  should 
come  to  the  preaching-place  that  day. 

"After  confessing  my  sin  and  repenting  we  held  a 
prayer-meeting.  Then  I  promised  to  bring  my  own 
lamp,  and  from  eight  o'clock  to  hold  a  prayer-meeting 
every  evening.  I  stated  the  object  of  the  prayer-meet- 
ings to  be  :  I.  To  pray  for  the  revelation  of  my  own 
sins.  2.  To  pray  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  3.  To 
pray  for  the  conversion  of  the  fifteen  thousand  souls  in 
Odawara. 

"The  stranger  on  hearing  this  hung  down  his  head, 
and  I  went  to  him  and  asked  him  whence  he  came.  He 
answered  that  he  came  from  Yenkiji,  Tokyo,  from  the 
Canadian  Methodist  Church,  and  had  been  in  Odawara 
four  years  without  attending  church.  He  continued, 
'  To-day  I  came  to  the  preaching-place  and  did  not  enter, 
but  returned  home.  I  came  a  second  time,  and  came  in. 
I  am  very  bad,  and  hearing  you  repenting  I  was  pricked 
to  my  heart.     Please  pray  for  me.' 

"  Then  we  two  prayed  together,  and  the  stranger  re- 
turned happy,  and  has  continued  to  be  an  earnest  worker 
up  to  the  present.  All  this  happened  about  the  last  of 
April,  Monday  night  the  prayer-meetings  began.  One 
or  two  came  every  night  for  three  weeks ;  then  I  became 
sick,  and  one  night  only  one  sister  attended.  Three 
weeks  after  my  repentance  five  persons  came  to  the 
preaching  service.  That  evening  five  Sunday-school 
schohirs  came  to  the  prayer-meeting,  and  with  tears 
prayed  to  God. 

"Then  evening  by  evening  we  got  closer  and  closer 
to  God.  One  week  later  two  girls  from  Mrs,  Van  Petten's 
school  in  Yokohama  came  to  open  work  for  women. 
Twenty-four  women  and  girls  attended  this  meeting. 
These  two  girls  spoke  strongly. 

"  Then  I  felt  very  much  discouraged  and  disappointed 


because  no  great  number  had  attended  my  meetings. 
One  of  the  girls  said  to  me:  '  Nakazawa,  you  have  always 
had  a  hard  field.  You  are  discouraged,  but  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  read  in  a  tract.  An  evangelist  worked  and 
prayed  for  souls,  but  none  were  converted.  He  died, 
and  after  his  death  many  were  brought  in.  Are  you  will- 
ing to  die  for  the  people  of  Odawara?'  Then  I  received 
much  strength,  and  began  to  think,  I  desire  an  early  an- 
swer to  my  prayers,  I  want  results.  I  am  not  willing  to 
work  without  results.  Then  I  repented  again,  and  little 
by  little  I  saw  the  evil  in  my  heart. 

"The  seventh  week,  on  Friday,  there  was  a  great 
preaching  service  held  in  Odawara.  That  evening  there 
was  a  prayer-meeting  and  revival.  The  interpreter  of 
the  English-Japanese  school  became  a  Christian,  This 
man  had  heard  much  about  Christ  at  Tokyo  and  Yoko- 
hama, and  from  Dr.  Worden  and  myself. 

"That  evening,  during  a  season  of  prayer,  this  teacher 
held  his  head  down,  and  then  I  felt  my  own  sin  because 
I  had  not  talked  to  him  about  his  soul  since  February. 
I  confessed  to  him  my  sin  in  being  so  negligent,  and 
that  night  this  man  was  converted.  Just  before  the 
revival,  on  the  same  evening,  one  man  said  that  he  did 
not  believe  the  Lord  would  pour  out  his  Spirit  on  so  few. 
.Another  said  that  the  faith  of  the  men  was  weak,  and 
tliat  more  faith  was  necessary.  Then  I  said  that  if  only 
one  became  truly  earnest  in  prayer,  tike  striking  a  small 
piece  of  iron  until  it  became  hot  and  bright,  this  one 
might  start  up  a  great  conflagration.  Then  my  heart 
grew  very  warm," 

This,  in  short,  is  the  account  of  the  revival  given  me 
by  Mr,  Nakazawa.  They  have  held  a  prayer-meeting 
every  night  for  over  thirteen  weeks. 

I  was  present  at  the  great  preaching  service,  and  felt 
the  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  A  large  house,  kindly 
offered  for  the  occasion,  was  full  of  some  of  the  best  of 
the  people  of  Odawara.  While  I  was  talking  on  the  mani- 
festation of  God  in  his  works,  I  felt  the  unction  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Brother  Miyama  was  there,  and  other  na- 
tive pastors,  and  also  the  pastor  of  the  Baptist  church. 
The  results  of  this  revival,  which  is  now  going,  on,  are  a 
great  awakening  of  the  people,  a  reclaiming  of  back- 
sliders, renewed  consecration  of  pastor  and  members, 
and  eight  souls  converted. 

This  church,  which  last  autumn  seemed  to  be  ruined, 
has  taken  on  new  life.  The  pastor  and  members  are 
making  every  effort  to  raise  money  for  a  church  building. 
The  Greek  Church  in  Odawara  has  a  building  worth 
$r,ooo,  the  Catholic  Church  one  worth  $200. 

With  a  few  hundred  dollars  a  firm  location  and  build- 
ing can  be  secured  for  our  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Will  not  the  discouraged  pastor  at  home  take  courage 
after  reading  how  Nakazawa  so  preached  for  nine 
months  to  one  hearer,  and  then,  by  the  revelation  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  his  heart  through  the  word  of  God,  gave 
himself  up  wholly  to  God  by  confession  and  repentance, 
and  became  the  chosen  servant  of  God  in  awakening 
this  dark  town,  given  over  to  the  service  of  Satan?  With 
God  all  things  are  possible.  : 
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Oiiv  ffiHsinuar^    Sitcivty. 
BV  SECRETARY  A.  U.  LEONARD,  D.». 

The  Methodist  Episciopal  Church,  unlike  most  other 
Jpvat  evangelical  <icno[ninatinn!i,  has.  cxfUi&ivc  of  the 
Woman's  Foreign  and  Home  Societies,  btil  one  misttiun* 
an'  society,  commonly  called  ihe  I'arent  Socieiy,  This 
society  haj  chirge  uf  both  tlie  home  unU  foreigr  work, 
sad  h4ts  tinder  its  partial  or  entire  eiipenision  about 

n    iKousand  persons  as   missionary  workers,  who  arc 

ppuited  in  part  or  in  whole  from  its  treasury. 

This  socieiy  transacts  itb.  bu&tneas  through  a  General 
Missionary'  Couimiilee  and  a  Hoard  of  Managers  elected 
an''  provi(li*(l  for  hv  ilic  GcniT>i"'onf''".'n':e  at  '■■  ytud- 
rennial  sesHions. 

The  General  Coinmiltce  consists  of  14  represcntaltvea 
of  Geneml  Conference  dislricis,  elected  qiiadrenniatty 
by  the  General  Conference ;  14  elected  by  the  Hoard  of 
Manageis  annually;  the  bishops,  now  numbering  16;  llic 
honorary  senetary,  3  corresponding  secretaries,  the  re- 
cording secretary,  treasurer,  and  assistant  treasurer. 

This  conuniticc  lus  exclusive  power,  in  the  interim 
of  the  General  Conference,  to  open  new  mission  fields, 
and  is  charged  wiih  ihe  responsihility  of  making  appro- 
priatiunn  of  money  for  iill  missions,  whether  home  or 
foreign.  Money  appropriated  by  this  committee  to  & 
specified  field  must  be  used  in  that  tie! d,  or  it  lapses 
into  the  treasury  at  the  end  of  the  missionary  year. 
Neither  the  board  nor  any  i)fitcer  or  agent  of  the  socieiy 
has  authority  10  use  a  single  dollar,  except  as  specified 
in  the  approjjrialion.  This  conimiltce  meets  annually 
in  the  month  nf  November,  and  usually  sits  from  seven 
to  ten  days.  During  its  silting  it  eareftilly  and  thoroughly 
considers  ihe  needs  of  both  the  foreign  and  home  fields. 
For  the  accomplishment  of  its  important  task  it  has 
especial  adYantagcs.  The  rcprcscntalivc»  of  Ihe  Gen- 
eral t-onfcTencc  districts  nre  present,  having  carefully 
studied  ihe  needs  of  the  great  home  field.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  ihe  Board  of  Managers  are  present  to  con- 
tribute the  information  they  have  acquired  by  their  con- 
sLint  oversight  of  both  llie  foreign  and  home  fields 
during  the  year  that  liasp.assed.  The  bishops  arc  there, 
with  all  the  infonnaiion  they  have  obtained  by  personal 
visitation  of  tlie  whole  home  field  and  considerable  por- 
tions of  the  foreign.  The  corresponding  secretaries  are 
present,  who  have  visited  large  portions  of  the  home 
field,  and  have  been  in  constant  correspondence  with 

le  missions  at  home  and  abroad. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  llie  channels 
of  information  are  numerous  and  quite  complete ;  as 
nearly  so,  at  Iciit,  as  il  would  he  possible  to  secure  from 
fields  so  v.isl  Any\  varied  in  chai.icler. 

AVith  all  this  information  al  its  command  the  General 
Commitiee  secke  to  wtigh  the  cl.itms  of  all  the  missions, 
home  and  foreign,  with  entire  impartiality,  and  to  ap- 
propriate the  probable  amount  of  money  at  ils  disposal 
with  the  utmost  fairness.  KiKiwing  by  experience  and 
observation  the  i.pitit  of  the  whole  Chiirch,  it  i<  not  likely 
to  make  a|ipTO;>rintiuns  VL-ry  far  in  excess  of  the  willing- 


ness of  our  people  to  respond,  nor  has  it  any  motive  for 
favoring  one  part  of  ii5  world-wide  fic'd  at  the  expense 
of  another. 

THK  IIOAKD  OK  MANAGERS 
consists,  at  the  present  lime,  of  So  persons — jj  min* 
isters,  52  laymen,  and  16  bishops.  This  board  is  in  in- 
eoriiorated  body,  and  holds  all  the  pruiKily  of  ihe  so- 
ciety.  It  meets  monthly,  and  supervises  all  missionary 
interests  at  home  and  abroad.  The  corresponding  sec- 
retaries arc  the  exe<'Utive  officers  of  the  society,  and  do 
their  work  under  ihc  direction  of  the  Ho.ud  of  Man- 
agers. Annually  the  General  Committee  places  at  the 
disposal  of  the  board  the  sum  of  $35,000,  known  as  the 
C-crt'igi^n:  Fund,  with  which  lo  met**  rfne'C'ncief  as 
they  iiiise.  When  sickness  or  other  unforeseen  circum- 
stances increase  a  missionary's  expenses,  or  cuts  short 
his  "indigenous  "  resources,  the  board  makes  an  appro- 
priation from  this  fund  10  relieve  his  necessities.  ?rom 
this  fund  various  other  expenses  arc  provided  for  which 
the  General  Committee  cannot  foresee.  This  policy 
gives 

SYMUETKV   AND    ITNITV 
to  our  missionary  movements,  and  renders  rivalries  and 
sirifM  between  the  home  and  foreign  fields,  in  so  far  us 
management  is  concerned,  quiie  impossible. 

Occasionally  a  demand  is  made  frirsuch  a  division  of 
our  work  as  will  place  tJie  L'niied  Stales  and  foreign 
countries  under  se]>aralc  managements.  It  is  maintained 
chat  such  a  policy  would  place  each  department  more 
fully  upon  its  merits,  and  import  new  momentum  to  our 
movenien  Is.  , 

It  should  not  bcoverloolted.  however,  that  this  demand 
is  not  made,  so  far  as  tlie  writer  knowi,  by  person*  who 
have  had  special  occasion  to  study  our  missionary 
work  as  a  whole.  Our  bisbojw  or  general  suiicrin- 
tcndents,  who  have  the  oversight  of  the  whole  work,  the 
corresponding  secretaries,  the  members  of  the  General 
Committee,  and  the  Board  of  Managers,  arc  all  under- 
stood by  the  writer  to  Ik  opposed  to  division,  and  their 
opposition  is  based  upon  the  result*  of  a  careful  study 
of  all  Ihe  interests  involved.  It  is  perfectly  natural  that 
s.  foreign  missionary  should  see  only  the  foreign  field. 
and  study  missionary  polity  from  that  stand-point  exclu- 
sively. As  cumpated  with  a  heathen  country  the  United 
Stales,  in  his  judgment,  is  bui  little  less  ihan  paradisical. 
He  sees  ihc  small  number  of  ministers  in  the  former,  and 
the  large  number  in  the  latter  ;  the  few  Christians  in  the 
one.  and  the  m.-inyin  the  other;  the  comparatively  small 
amount  of  money  cx|iendcd  there  for  Church  purposes, 
and  the  vast  sums  expended  here  ;  and  it  is  not  strange 
That  he  concludes  that  llie  foreign  field  is  al  a  great  dis- 
advantage when  compared  with  the  home. 

Il  is  also  perfectly  natural  that  a  missionary  in  the 
great  Rocky  Mountain  basin,  seeing  the  moral  destitu- 
tion and  outbreaking  wickedness  of  the  godless  masses; 
or  in  the  South,  si-eing  the  ignorance  and  deiDoraliza- 
tion  of  both  the  blacks  and  |KW)r  whites;  or  in'  a  great 
city,'beholding  the  teeming  ihoosandsdf  ignorant  and 
vicious  foreigners  which   crowd  it^  tenements,  should 
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conclude  that  uurs  is  the  greatest  missionary  field  of  the 
world. 

Now,  the  truth  is  that  both  these  niissionanes  see  the 
missionary  problem  but  from  one  angle  of  vision,  and  so 
see  it  partially  and  imperfectly.  Those  who  administer 
this  great  movement  must,  to  prevent  one  of  the  fields 
from  assuming  undue  prominence  at  the  expense  of  the 
other,  see  the  problem  from  both  angles  of  virion,  and 
so  be  able,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  hold  the  entire  work 
in  equipoise.  Both  the  foreign  and  home  missionaries 
do  splendid  service  in  presenting  the  claims  of  their  re- 
spective fields,  but  they  are  not  so  well  qualified  for 
administration  as  those  who  view  with  impartial  eyes 
the  whole  field.  Our  present  plan  of  administration 
slfords  the  best  possible  guarantee  of  wisdom,  prudence, 
economy,  and  aggressiveness  for  the  whole  field,  and 
should  have  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  entire  Church, 


Oriental  Mis»ilons. 

BY   DR.    E.   V.  THWING. 

There  is  in  the  East  a  prescient  fear  thai  heathenism 
is  doomed.  You  find  hints  of  it  in  sacred  books  and 
traditions.  You  hear  confessions  as  to  the  tyrannizing 
influence  of  the  priesthood.  Its  opposition  to  education, 
sanitary  science,  social  improvement,  by  intrigue  or 
violence.  You  find,  as  in  India,  printed  appeals  to  the 
faithful  not  to  forsake  their  god-.;  in  Japan,  efforts  of 
ecclesiastics  to  gain  a  footing  in  the  Imperial  Diet, 
happily  futile,  where  they  hoi>e  legislation  may  some 
day  exclude  Christians  from  Japan,  as  we  exclude 
Chinese  from  .America.  They  feel  that  their  case  is 
dcs[)erate. 

Over  against  this  I  find  a  growing  assurance  among 
Christians  that  the  acceleration  of  God's  providential 
movements,  promised  in  these  latter  days — to  eventuate, 
we  believe,  in  the  conversion  of  the  world — has  already 
begun. 

To  the  inherent  weight  and  momentum  of  truth 
(iod  seems  to  be  giving,  as  it  were,  an  r.dded  push,  for 
"A  short  work  will  the  Lord  make  upon  the  earth." 
The  plowman  will  overtake  the  reaper.  The  earth 
brings  forth  in  a  day;  a  nation  is  born  at  once.  We 
have  new  auxiliaries.  Science  is  making  splendid 
leaps. 

The  talking  phonograph  is  heard  in  the  palace  of  the 
Son  of  Heaven.  Native  papers  advise  their  use  in 
criminal  courts,  and  in  ordering  executions.  One  blue 
butt(m  mandarin,  at  Shanghai,  while  I  was  there,  bought 
four.  It  so  amazed  him  that  he,  sixty-one  years  of 
age,  began  the  study  of  English.  The  point  is  this. 
Science  at  a  startling  rare  is  multiplying  delicate  and 
I)OwerfuI  adjuncts  to  hearing,  vision,  touch,  and  loco- 
motion. Hampering  limitations  are  removed.  So  in 
the  ])ersonal  s]>iriEual  efficiency  of  the  Church  there  is 
to  be  a  marvelous  re-duplication  of  power.  The  lame 
will  leap,  the  dumb  sing,  the  feeble  become  as  David, 
the   house   of  David   as   God,     Moonlight   is   sunlight. 


sunlight  becomes  sevenfold  intense.  In  view  of  these 
two  facts  there  is  a  third — an  imperative  necessity  for 
men  at  the  front — not  of  piety  and  consecration  mere- 
ly, but  of  intellectual  breadth  and  sagacity,  able  to  act 
in  affairs  of  great  complexity  and  perplexity  wisely, 
promptly.  We  have  such  ;  we  need  more.  A  promi- 
nent New  York  business  man  listened  with  me  at  the 
great  Shanghai  Conference  to  argument  and  eloquence 
that  would  have  honored  the  United  States  Senate,  not 
alone  on  religious  themes,  but  as  to  the  right  of  the 
missionary  to  be  protected  by  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment from  misrepresentation,  calumny,  and  violence. 

For  the  first  time  my  friend  got  the  true  missionary 
perspective.  He  saw  things  at  a  new  angle.  He  re- 
turned home  a  new  man.  He  said  to  me  yesterday, 
"  I  went  out  with  prejudices.  I  thought  missionaries 
were  a  crotchety  set ;  but  I  have  been  amazed  at  what  I 
saw  and  heard."  The  caliber  and  quality  of  American 
missionaries,  he  said,  were  notable.  This  is  impartial 
and  valuable  testimony.  Missionaries  cannot  speak 
thus;  the  boards  cannot,  nor  could  an  inspector,  going 
in  their  interests,  sharing  their  hospitality,  speak  with- 
out bias;  but  those  of  us  can  who  are  independent  in 
movement,  action,  and  utterance,  with  no  pecuniary 
official  relation  to  any  society.  Yes,  we  have  men  and 
women  of  sterling  worth  at  work.  They  are  appreciated 
by  men  of  intelligence  who  are  not  Christians. 

An  educated  Japanese  whom  I  met  writes :  "  I  am 
speaking,  I  believe,  the  sentiments  of  my  own  nation, 
when  I  tell  you  we  care  more  for  earnestness  and  con- 
viction than  for  views.  We  would  see  men  who  love 
us  and  give  themselves  for  our  sakes,  as  the  Saviour  of 
men  did  ;  men  who  have  had  spiritual  experiences  as 
practical  realities,  and  treat  the  things  of  the  Spirit  just 
as  definitely  as  that  they  have  touched  and  felt. 
Japan  is  already  tired  of  soothsayers,  theorizers,  bap- 
tizers ;  we  only  need  men  and  women  of  moral  earnest- 
ness who  can  give  fruits  of  their  own  experience, 
taught  through  discipline  and  mental  struggles  of  many 
years." 

A  fourth  conviction,  derived  from  observation  and 
the  testimonyof  our  brethren,  is  this:  the  advisibility  of 
a  visit  by  missionary  secretaries  to  these  three  empires 
of  India,  China,  and  Japan,  which  include  about  one 
half  the  world's  population. 

Boards  are  wisely  sending  out  their  secretaries  and 
bishops.  Time  and  rates  of  travel  are  reduced.  I 
have  been  in  Europe  and  America  the  same  week;  but 
lo  be  in  Asia  one  week  and  in  America  the  next  week 
was  an  illustration  of  the  acceleration  of  the  movements 
of  steamers  in  these  latter  days.  A  day  from  Nagasaki 
to  Shanghai,  three  more  to  Hong  Kong,  a  dozen  more 
to  Bombay — these  are  present  possibilities.  Our  native 
Christians  as  well  as  our  missionaries  warmly  welcome 
such  an  apostolic  visitation. 

Finally,  I  have  been  impressed  during  this  long 
journey  in  the  East  with  the  fruitfulness  of  medical 
missionary  work.  It  is  having  a  wholesome,  uplifting 
moral  influence  on  the  medical  profession  outside  the 
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mtssionar)'  ranks.  It  is  opening  llic  cye-i  u[  livaihcn  lo 
tile  capibilitici  of  woman,  revealed  in  our  female  phjr. 
sicisns  and  in  the  native  niiitiea  trained  tlicre.  A 
Chinese  ndmiral,  grateful  for  the  restoration  lo  health 
of  his  agctl  mother,  gave  a  gold  inedal  to  Dr.  Mary 
Fiilton.  For  the  successful  treatment  of  another  lady 
of  the  household,  another  decoration  was  ordered. 
During  asiay  of  a  fortnight  ancient  etiquette  was  ig- 
nored, and  lliis  American  Indy,  and  a  female  missioiiAry 
with  her,  sat  with  the  gentlemen  of  this  miliionaire's 
faini1]r  at  a  tahle  SL-rvcd  in  elegant  Eiiro|H-aii  style. 
They  had  permiuioii  in  hnld  Christian  wnishi;)  in  their 
apartments,  attended  by  liealhen  as  well  as  believers. 
Continued  gift?;  fallowed  Dr.  Fulton  to  Canton,  such  ax 
X  thousand  oranges  at  a  time.  A  young  man  from  lliis 
family  clan  of  four  hundred  came  to  Canton  hospital  to 
Study  medicine.  The  Hong  Kong  dailies  refer  to  this 
&%  honoring  Wetiem  ideas  as  truly  as  an  individual 
physician. 

Medical  service  to  the  blind,  diseased,  injured,  soon 
the  insane,  we  hope,  is  directly  antidotal  to  the  dis- 
awakcncd  by  the  greedy,  unscrupulous  spirit  often 
n  in  our  commence,  Icgislatiun,  and  pernunal  con- 
tact with  China  and  other  Kastem  people.  Heathenism 
lielieves  in  the  survival  of  tlie  fittest  and  the  removal  of 
e  helpless  from  the  world.  Our  hospitals  and  dispen- 
saries leach  a  tioblwr  conception  of  existence.  Our 
standard  works  in  medicine  and  surgery  are  studied  by 
native  siiidcnis.  Other  scientific  books  arc  called  for 
by  officials.  1  fuund  tlLit  in  eight  years  over  eighty- 
i'ouT  thousand  copies  of  English  and  Cferman  works 
had  been  translated  and  sold  from  the  Arsenal  at 
Shanghai  alone.  These  are  on  railways,  military 
science,  engineering,  medicine,  politics,  and  religion. 
China  isnotanteep.  The  iniellei  liial  ferment  is  not 
visible  as  in  India  and  Japan,  but  it  is  surely  at 
work.  With  ilic  blessing  comes  the  bane ;  with  new 
economic  conditions,  unrest,  Jiscontenl;  with  freer 
thought,  speculative  infulelily.  The  heart  of  an  atheist 
is  oftei^  found  under  the  robe  of  an  idolater.  In  no 
more  vivid  form  is  the  true  spirit  of  Christi-inity  shoii-n 
than  in  the  lender,  toilfid  ministry  of  the  doctor  and 
his  niimcs.  The  [nission.iiy  is  respected,  liut  the  phy- 
sician is  worshiped.  His  person  and  work  arc  sacred. 
"Thiiho-ipital  is  safer  than  a  gun-boat,"  said  a  British 
consul  ill  Canton  in  Iroiiblous  lime:}.  One  class  of  suf- 
ferers  h.!.*  for  centuries  been  neglected  in  China, 

May  I  not^  therefore,  bespeak  a  hearty  and  imme- 
iatc  response  from  the  friends  of  humanity  every- 
where to  the  elfcu-t*  we  are  making  at  Canton?  It  is  a 
pathetic  appeil  to  all  naiionalilieK.  The  consummation 
of  this  humane  ]>ur|)o:te  for  the  relief  of  the  in»anc  can- 
not  fail  to  unite  the  East  and  the  West  in  closer  friend- 
international  relations. 
Brooklyn,  jV.  \\ 


Cromwfli.  said  that  it  wxs  his  .lim  not  only  to  strike 
while  the  iron  was  hoi,  but  lo  make  the  iron  hot  by 
striking.      Let  Christian  workers  copy. 


ThIngK  tbat  On^lit  not  Su  to  B«. 

The  age  in  which  we  live  is  pre-eminently  the  age  of 
missions.  At  no  period  in  the  world's  history  have  there 
been  so  many  .igencics  for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  as 
at  the  present  titne  ;  and  never  have  there  been  so  many 
men  and  women  giving  their  whole  time  and  energy  lo 
missions. 

Of  all  the  agencies  for  making  known  to  man  the  will 
of  God  there  is  not  one  that  is  organized  upon  so  cath- 
olic a  basis  as  the  Bible  Society,  nor  one  ih.ii  is  so 
catholic,  in  the  proper  sense  uf  the  word,  In  the  work 
that  it  does.  It  is  true  it  does  not  either  teach  schools 
or  organize  churches,  and  consequently  lannot  publish 
in  its  annual  reports  the  number  uf  children  under  its 
influence,  or  the  number  of  persons  received  into  church 
fellowKhip;  but  it  goes  in  the  v.ingiiard  of  all  missionary 
enterprise  and  sows  Uroadc.iM  with  a  liberal  hand  the 
good  seed  of  the  kingdom  which  (iod  himsell  has  piom- 
ised  sliall  not  return  unto  him  void.  It  leaves  the  fruit, 
some  tliiriyfold.  some  sixty,  and  some  a  hundred,  to  he 
garnered  by  the  Churches. 

Rarely  does  the  Bible  missionary  rehirn  to  a  place 
that  he  has  already  vi.iited  without  being  able  to  find 
some  that  have  been  led  to  light  through  the  read- 
ing of  the  Scriptures,  and,  as  a  rule,  in  these  places  there 
arc  urgent  appeals  far  preaching.  Thus,  in  some  mis- 
sion fields,  if  not  in  all,  there  arc  to  be  found  many  or- 
ganized  churches  as  the  direct  result  of  Uibic  distribu- 
tion, In  some  instances,  where  tlie  mist-ionary  rocicties 
are  tardy  in  heeding  the  Macedonian  cry  of  the  Bible 
missionary,  he  has  to  sec  lo  work  himself  and  garnered 
the  precious  fruit  lest  it  perish.  From  the  time  that  the 
Rev.  F.  l*cn/(itli,  ,Agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society, 
went  to  the  Pacific  coast,  Jie  has  been  calling  on  the 
.Missionary  Society  for  help;  but  up  till  the  present  none 
has  been  sent  to  him,  and  to-day  he  is  pleading  with  the 
Missionary  Society  to  lake  off  his  h.^nds  an  organized 
church  with  more  than  a  hiindicd  tncmbers,  all  converted 
from  Romanism  without  the  expenditure  of  a  single  dol- 
lar by  any  missionary  society. 

When  we  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  work  that 
the  Bible  Society  has  tx\  hand,  and  the  very  important 
pre])aratory  work  it  is  doing  for  all  Ihc  missionary  so- 
cieties, to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  every  believer 
owes  all  the  Joy  his  religion  gives  him  in  this  world,  and 
all  his  hojtes  for  eternity  to  the  Bible,  we  would  naturally 
suppose  that  of  all  institutions  the  Dible  Society  would 
be  the  most  generously  supported. 

.'\n examination  of  its  receipts,  however,  will  show  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  The  receipts  of  the  Missionary 
Society  arc  for  1888  just  double  what  they  were  in 
1878.  This  increase  is  nothing  more  than  proportion- 
ate to  the  increase  of  population  and  wealth  in  the  same 
period;  and  if  donors  to  Christian  work  had  the  claims 
of  the  Itible  Society  duly  presented  to  them,  and  if  iliey 
were  to  bestow  their  gifts  n-ith  discrimination,  its  re- 
ceipts would  show  a  like  increase. 
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But  what  are  the  facts  of  the  case  ?  The  American 
Bible  Society,  witli  its  world-wide  work,  received  a  less 
amount  by  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  duri.ng  the  last 
decade  than  it  did  during  the  preceding  ten  years.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  claims  of  missious  have  been 
unduly  pushed,  but  we  do  believe  that  the  claims  of  the 
Bible  Society  have  not  been  duly  presented.  "  Breth- 
ren, these  things  ought  not  so  to  be." 


The  Japan  Conference  Statistics,  1890. 

KY    REV.  D.  S.  SPENXER. 

I  have  been  asked  whether  I,  as  statistical  secretary, 
can  account  for  the  la.lii.g  off  In  the  statistics  of  ihe 
Japan  Conference  for  the  year  1890,  for  there  appears  a 
falling  off  in  membership,  in  baptisms,  and  in  six  points 
under  collections. 

Why  less  probationers  were  reported  this  year  than 
last  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  last  year  was  a 
year  of  revivals,  while  this  year  has  not  been  marked  as 
such.  But  with  only  34  deaths  and  very  few  removals 
to  other  churches,  the  apparent  lossol  146  full  members 
needs  further  explanation.  The  loss  is,  as  I  have  said, 
apparent  and  not  real,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  careful 
examination  of  the  following  points: 

I,  Previous  to  1890a  statistical  blank  was  used  which 
was  not  clearly  understood  by  the  Japanese  preachers, 
and  among  several  mistakes  which  several  of  them  were 
accustomed  to  make  was  the  reporting  of  all  baptized 
children  as  full  members.  This  of  course  swelled  the 
list.  .\  new  blank  used  this  year  corrected  this,  with 
other  errors,  and  hence  reduced  the  number  of  full 
members. 

z.  Our  pastors  are  growing  more  careful  in  the  keep- 
ing of  the  church  records.  Nagasaki  church,  for  example, 
reports  forty  less  full  members  than  last  year,  whereas 
those  who  labor  there  well  know  that  that  church  is 
constantly  growing  in  numbers  and  strength,  and  that 
the  apparent  loss  is  due  to  a  correcting  and  writing  up 
of  the  church  records.  The  same  condition  upon  ex- 
amination appears  in  the  case  of  several  other  churches, 
although  those  churches  have  had  additions  during  the 
year  and  are  all  in  a  growing  condition.  It  will  also  be 
found  that  those  very  churches  have  contributed  this 
year  more  largely  toward  the  benevolent  collections  and 
self-support  than  ever  before.  They  could  not  have 
done  it  with  a  large  decrease  in  membership. 

3.  The  anti-foreign  feeling  of  the  past  twelve  months 
has  doubtless  affected  our  statistics  somewhat,  though 
not  to  a  large  degree.  But  if  we  have  lost  in  numbers, 
we  have,  on  the  other  hand,  gained  in  quality.  We  are 
not  to  be  annihilated  by  persecution. 

Turn  now  to  benevolences  and  self-support.  There 
are  fourteen  items  in  which  the  contributions  of  the 
native  church  appear.  In  six  of  these  there  is  a  falling 
off,  which  gives  lo  the  casual  observer  the  impression 
that  the  Church  in  Jajian  has  met  with  great  reversi's. 
—  has  taken  a  backward  step  ;  but  a  careful  examina- 


tion reveals  the  fact  that,  although  the  membership  ap- 
pears less,  the  native  church  has  this  year,  in  the  midst 
of  a  financial  pressure  the  like  of  which  Japan  has  not 
recently  seen,  given  1,948.99  yen  more  than  in  1889, 
3,444.06  yen  more  than  in  1888,  4,066.12  yen  more  than 
in  1887,  and  5,183.47  yen  more  than  in  1886,  Let  it 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  present  year  was  only 
eleven  months  long. 

A  careful  study  of  the  following  table  will  be  of  profit 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  growth  of  the  Japan 
Mission: 


Huilding  and  improviag.. 

Currant  expenses 

Snn'ay-sct -^^  ''n^p^nKet. . 

Krtrei^n  !k!LWcif.-H. 

Woman's  Fur.  MU.  Soc'y. 

Home   MiKAiom.. 

Church  Eiicniion 

Tract  KocieJy 

Edncation  ............... 

Bible  Society 

Pasiors  .......,,,.,....., 

Ifishops  .,.,..,. 

ConfeTencc  Claimanifi.... 
Other  col lectiuiu. 

Total 


MemberK  . . , . 
ProbatEooen. 


Total 

Conthbuled  per  member. 

Coiiinbuied  per  member. 

prcjbat loners   inchided.. 


iSSt. 


1 838. 


1884, 


i8qa. 


4B.06 


S3'  31 


934  -t'l 
939-')! 
s>fi.-6| 

4i-45' 
39.56; 


'^8-M 
1.041-31 

195,  f- 

97-57 
11. Co 


'-47' 

73- »| 
5-9' 

750.58 

9  ■■3; 


>9.74 

79.  ID 

'3-44 

1,075.1a 

21. 05 


9'»-3o!         7'9-'6 


940-99 

4.058-34 

'.757 
450 

1,970 
5=4 

a,i07 

"■494 

1.67 

a. 06 

'-33 

1.61 

4,68o.<o 

3.854 
849 


3.703 
'-64 

I.9« 


1,584.04 

'.597-»9. 

-t  4S( 

'■S-5S^ 

64.70 

13-07] 

68.15 

11.50 

1,730-01 


857 -S» 


6.175-47 


3,8>t 
9.0^ 
1.61 


3.410. 10 

'.43S-4S 

MT  » 

•W-T* 

143.71 

.B4.34 

I  16 

II. 41 

77-7* 

10.  y» 

1.591-49 

16. 11 

13.67 

685.07 


8.114.45 

a.BiS 
71ft 


3.533 

a.39 


The  above  is  in  yen  ;  one  yen  now  equal  to  ninety- 
one  cents  gold. 

The  amount  contributed  for  bishops  in  1889  is  in- 
cluded in  that  raised  for  pastor. 

Since  1889  the  contributions  appear  to  have  taken  an 
upward  shoot  of  seventy  yen  or  eighty  yen  per  member^ 
a  thing  entirely  improbable  ;  and  this  again  argues  that 
the  number  of  members  reported  in  1889  and  1888  was 
doubtless  too  large,  through  errors  indicated  above. 

We  are  gaining  every  year  in  solid  self-support.  It 
is  the  universal  feeling  of  the  members  of  the  Japan 
Mission  that  the  past  year  has  been,  all  in  all,  one  of 
the  best,  if  not  the  best,  years  in  the  history  of  the 
Mission, 

The  Methodist  polity,  with  its  itinerant  system,  is  well 
adapted  to  Japan,  and  is  winning  the  earnest  approval 
of  our  ]>eople.  The  writer  believes  that  three  things 
are  necessary  to  the  final  triumph  of  Methodist. Chris- 
tianity in  Japan  : 

1.  A  united  Methodism  for  all  Japan,  by  which  we 
can  economize  our  forces  and  strengthen  our  whole 
front. 

2.  A  steady  pushing  of  our  work  along  the  lines 
already  adopted,  opening  no  more  new  work  until  what 
we  have  is  better  provided  for,  and  until  we  can  prop- 
erly man  that  new  work. 

3.  A  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  preachers  and 
people  alike,  without  which  nothing  can  effectually  stem 
the  rising  tide  of  skepticism,  and  with  which  Japan  shall 
be  captured  for  our  King  Jesus.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  gre.iter  faith  and  increased  activity, 

Nagasaki,  Japan,  Aiii^Hst  15,  1890, 
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Out  subject  for  ncxl  tnontli  will  be  llic 
fUntinl  Siaics^und  \vc  &hall  give  cxtcndcti 
cpons  from  our  mission    lirttls   in  the 
[West. 

\Vc  arc  inctcbtvd  lo  our  missionaries  in 
f^uth  America  for  ihr  valu.ihle  iiifdrma- 
ihey  furnith  respecting  SauiIi  Amer- 
n-i  given  in  tlic  firii  purl  of  ihis 
tn«gaiine. 
We  gire  hut  litlle  m-illcr  for  the  Mis- 
onaiy  Concert  on  tliis  page,  because  o( 
ihe  nwin)'  articles  on  ttic  subject  printed 
Ok  thfe  ;jri;V:o^  |W8« 

In  Bishop  Ta)loi\  nii>Muns  on  the 
■wsl  coaM  of  Suiuli  America  tlie  schools 
enrolled  last  year  about  t^ijjhi  humlieil 
pupils.  Those  ut  A^pinwull,  in  Coluni- 
bia.  and  ai  Conccpcion.  Santiigo,  Val* 
p4ratso,  Serena,  Coijiiimbo,  .ind  Iqoiqur. 
m  Chili.  repoTi  property  wonh  over 
^iioiooo.  The  Santiago  College  has  a 
large  [nironagc  (loiii  the  be^t  cin.vtes. 
bishop  Taylor  has  cheerin(f  reports  from 
the  inission^^rics  in  Drdtil,  at  Pern&nibtico. 
Para,  and  Manaus. 

The  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  of 

Ihe  Uniictl  Sialmhas  in  Bmxil  i8  churches, 

jw'ub  6t6  members,  under  the  care  of  icn 

orilainrd   missionaries    assisted   by  nine 

ladies. 

The  Northern  I'rcsbjlerian  Chutch  of 
ihel-'nilcdSiiilcsha^iu  rjr;tiil  jjcliurches. 
with  a.331  members.  The  Missions  of 
ihc  Northern  and  Southern  Ptcsbvicrian 
Churches  have  Ijceii  consolidated  to  form 
the  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  In 
Bnxil. 

The  Northrrn  Prcstiyteriaii  Churtli  has 
in  Chili  7  ordained  missionanes,  7  mar- 
rictl  lady  missionaries,  5  churches,  and 
365  coinniunicaiiis.  In  Colombia  It  has 
Jor(l.inte<l  mis^ion.iricK,  4  female  mluion- 
arieK.  i  churches,  and  9$  cotnmunirnnls. 
The  Methodist  FlpiscopalChurch.Souih, 
reports  in  Brazil  8  mlssionai  ics.  4 
churches,  and  370  menilicrs.  The  Wom- 
an's itoard  also  reports  8  missionaries. 
There  arc  3  boys'  schools,  with  \y  pupils, 
and  Lwn  {;trls'  scHouIk.  with  I  iSi|iupils. 

In  Ciiinna  are  sis  mis-sionaries  assisted 
by  the  English  Socieiy  for  the  I'lop.iga- 
tion  of  the  Gospel,  ;iiid  the  NUthodlMit 
,and  Baptists  of  Eiigtatid  have  mission- 
[arte«  in  Briiish  Cuiann,  while  in  French 
fand  Dutch  Guiana  arc  rcprcscniaiives  of 
.  tome  of  the  Cnnlincnial  societies. 

The  Soiiiln'iii  lUptlsi  Coitvrntion  of 
the  United  States  reports  in  Untxil  9  mis- 
ion«iics.  12  native  helpers.  J12  memlKTs 
the  staltons  of  Bahia,  Rio,  and  Minas 
Geraes. 


The  South  AmeriMn  Missionary'  So- 
ciety has  in  its  scr\-icc  in  South  America 
I  bishoji.  9  clei^ymen,  18  lay  mission- 
aries. 6  native  helpers,  and  the  captain 
and  a  crew  of  fite  of  the  mission  veuel 
Alltn  Oariliner.  Its  work  is  on  the  Falk- 
land Islands,  Ticrra  del  Fucgo,  in  the  Ar- 
jjentinfi  Republic,  Ur«K«Jiy.  Par^ijituay, 
Uracil,  chiefly  among ihcEnglish-spciking 
people.  Some  of  ihe  natives  are  re.irhed 
In  ParogUtiyand  on  ihc  Falkhnd  Isli^nds. 
and  in  Tierra  del  Kiiego.  The  exiwndi- 
Itircs  durinj;  1889  were  over  ft;7,ooo. 

The  MclhoiJisi  Episcopal  Church,  in 
the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Mtssion.iry 
Snciel..  i-qioili^l  in  Souih  Ai.^erica  6  for- 
rign  iiiis'>ionarirs,6assisli]nl  mts-ftionaries. 
J  missionaries  of  the  Woman's  Foreign 
M  issionary  .Society.  37  native  preiicher9(  10 
ordained). 88]  mcmbt^rs.  688  probationers, 
(viih  over  1 ,600  pupila  in  day-schools,  and 
over  1.700  pupils  in  Sunday-schools. 

Rev.  Im  II.  L;i  Fcir.i,  Superintendent 
of  Bishop  Taylor's  nmsionit  in  South 
Amcric.1,  reports  the  following  as  the  de- 
mand for  additional  workers  and  funds 
from  home ;  "  A  prciicher  for  Valparabo, 
marrieil  or  siiglc;  a  pre.ichcr  tor  Santi- 
ago, married  or  single;  a  m.in  jind  wife 
for  Cot|uimbo,  teachers  ;  a  prc.ichcr  and 
wife  forConcepcion  ;  live  lady  teachers  for 
the  schools  at  different  poiiiis  ;  tlirccmcn 
and  their  wiivs.  iMchers.  10  open  new 
fields,  ordained  preachers  preferred ;  three 
preachers  and  ihcir  wive*  for  Bn»il.  The 
linancial  needs  arc,  $25xxx>  for  a  school 
at  Concepcion  :  fij.ooo  tobuild  a  church 
anil  school  at  Serena:  ^lo.ooo  for  en- 
lar(;ement  of  church  ^\  f<iuiquc  ;  $15,000 
for  budding  a  church  al  V.-ilpar3iRO : 
812,000  for  building  a  church  at  Santi- 
ago." 


\  Npl«-n<lld  CJin   for   Tour  Brother 

AerOMt  tlie  H<>a. 

Wt    Kl-.v.  tSAI.I^rl;   J.  OWDWIS. 

Christian  Fhikso:  Vou  have  a  dear 
brother,  far  Away  from  home,  toiling  dll- 
igenity  in  a  h-ird  held.  He  will  greatly 
prixc  a  useful  uift,  whith  some  wil]  surely 
delight  to  send  him. 

The  brother  (or  sister)  is  the  mission- 
ary that  rcprescn  IS  your  Church  or  society. 
The  v.^luablc  yet  cheap  gill  which  be 
ncctisisthe  writins  t.ihlit  known  as  "The 
Kdison  Mimco|;raph."  manufactured  by 
A,  B.  nick  CoiDiwiny.  ChicuKO.  111.  I 
have  one  which  1  find  just  the  insiniment 
I  needed  in  my  India  mission  MOik.  Pro- 
ducing hundreds  of  vood  copies  from  one 
wriiinK,  it  saves  mwcTi  ex|»enseiif  printinj;. 
ciigrjving,  cic.  In  niis'tiiin  work  )t  will 
pruvc  csjicciMlly  valuable  in  reproducing 
in  the  vern.iculara  all  circuUrt.  lessons, 
notices,  etc..  and  even  for  priming  small 
ir;icts.  Native  styles  of  writing  can  be 
imitaled  by  this  instrument  in  a  W.iy  thai 
lype  cimnot  effect. 


Re;iluiTig  llic  j;r(-.i[  iienlof  mittiioii.irie^ 
in  this  line,  ami  Lnowing  of  no  other 
iriiilruiiient  lo  meet  it  hl^e  the  Mitttco- 
graph  (I  have  trie^l  other  processes),  1 
u-ould  un;c  tbiit  friends  "f  missionarie> 
sec  that  they  are  supplied  with  ihi.s  most 
useful  instruiiicni.  Churches,  Sunday 
schools.  Missi4'>n  Boards,  ami  individual 
Christians  can  help  your  foreign  work 
greiilly  by  carrying  c«il  this  suggestion. 

.!///«.  la. 

niait    dp  Bro*lt*»    Brilrvlll*  KIImIhi*, 

ParU. 

■  Y  UK>.    KMMA   E.    IIORSIBIIOi'K. 

No  one  who  h.is  not  watched  its  work- 
ing can  have  any  idea  of  the  cuicnt  and 
uKcfulneruuf  Miss  I'j  'if.H'n'i  Tki  lv«  an 
Belleville,  Paris.  Four  days  in  the  week 
ihe  large  Iron  Koan^  is  opened  for  the 
Medical  Mission,  and  there  is  an  average 
attendance  of  178  jiatiems  e.ich  lime.  out 
of  which  37  new  ones  ap|H-ar  daily.  Long 
before  the  gaiets  unlocked,  at  nine  A.  M., 
a  great  crowd  thiungs  the  S;)gw.iy.  Some 
are  come  from  disiani  lawtisaml  vilUges. 
The  first  to  arrive  get  thelirst  tickets,  ami 
receive  earliest  atleniion.  Tliedoclorand 
his  assistants  work  fur  eight  hours,  trying 
In  ivlievc  the  many  forms  ol  sufferingthac 
prencfil  themselves. 

Before  going  la  the  dispensary  the  pa- 
tient* are  comfonably  seated  in  the  Iron 
\  Room  and  listen  to  a  gospel  address  from 
a  well-known  evangelist.  Then  Testa- 
ments are  sokl  at  a  nominal  charge.  These 
arc  readily  bought,  and  cairied  by  the 
people  (o  their  f.ir-off  homes.  It  will  he 
seen  how  widely  the  word  of  God  is  Ihus 
itisscminnied. 

It  mutt  be  r«m«mbered  Ihat  lhi:s«  peo- 
ple are  .ill  Roman  Cathohcs  or  infidel*,  atifl 
many  fj«t- Hi  inkers.  No,  not  alt ;  for, 
praise  be  to  God's  grace,  throujjh  the  tn- 
slrumenlality  of  the  .Mission  numbers  are 
led  lo  the  Saviour,  and  have  found  the 
rcsl  and  peace  that  their  »oul*  ci'iveil. 

One  pi'or  woman,  who  came  from  a. 
great  di^l^ince,  and  was  ofTcml  medicine 
enough  for  three  weeks.  cxclAimed  ;  "No; 
I  wdl  not  lake  it;  I  want  to  come  back 
lo  hear  ihe  good  things!"  .More  than 
one  has  decLired,  "  I  never  linew  before 
ihal  Christ  ilied  for  ine  !*" 

The  medicines  and  advice  given  arc. 
like  ihc  good  netvs.  "  without  money  am) 
without  inricc."  The  French  law  does  rwi 
permit  ine  sale  of  drugs,  even  at  a  small 
charge,  save  by  licensed  venilrrN 

But  we  need  a  great  deal  "I  money  \a 
carry  on  such  n  work.  The  Ctnisil^tis  in 
IiiKkIcI  Fr.ince  are  comp.»r4tivcIy  few,  and 
P.iri.'i  has  bicly  emerged  from  a  sl.ilc  of 
anarchy,  confusion,  and  privaiion. 

.\meric.i(i  Christians,  wc  ask  you  \9 
care  for  us:  make  this  cause  your  uwn. 
There  is  enough  and  to  spare  from  your 
own  iniiilulion»and  wide-spread  agencies 
to  relieve  us  of  the  burden  of  dehl  and 
difficulty.  True  chanty,  though  It  m,iy 
bejiin,  does  not  end  at  home. 

And  10  all  who  Can  viMt  us.  we  S.it. 
■■Come  ami  sec."  Wc  are  close  to  the- 
beauiiful  KtiMrs  de  Chauinont,  and  nol 
y.\t  from  IV'rc  l.i  Chaise. 

In  wfiting,  .iiidress  Miss  dc  Brocn,  i 
Rue  Civel.  ItcIleiiUe.  Paris. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


^otes  anb  Commtnts. 


The  Doard  of  Managers  of  the  Mission- 
ary Society,  at  its  session  in  September, 
elected  Mr.  Edward  L.  Dobbins,  of  Mor- 
ristown.  N,  J.,  a  tiianager  of  the  Society, 
to  take  the  place  made  vacant  by  llie 
■death  of  General  Clinton  B.  Fisk. 

At  the  meeting  of  ihe  Board  of  Man- 
agers, October  3i,  the  following  repre- 
sentatives lo  the  General  Missionary 
Commiitee  were  chosen  ; 

C&r/Vrt/— Drs.  M.  D'C.  Crawford,  J.  M. 
Buckley,  S.  F.  Upham.  J.  F.  Goucher, 
A.  S.  Hunt,  J.  R.  Day.  H.  A.  BuKi. 

iay— Alden  Speare,  J.  H.  Tafl.  J.  S. 
McLean,  E.  L.  Fancher,  Gill)ert  Oakley, 
G,  G.  Reynolds,  C,  C.  Corbin, 

Clerical  Resertvs — Drs.  A.  K.  Sanford, 
A.  D.  Vail,  G.  G.  Saxe. 

Lay  Reserves—].  ,\I.  Cornell,  H.  W. 
Knight,  John  P"rencii. 

Rev.  Honier  Eaton,  D.D,,  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  to 
fill  the  vacincy  occasioned  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Rev.W,  L.  Phillips,  D.D, 

Tiie  Rev.  Lewis  R.  Dunn,  D.D.,  one  of 
the  Managers  of  the  Missionary  Society, 
has  been  elected  the  Secretary  for  the 
New  England  State.s  of  the  American 
Sabbath  Union.  His  address  will  be  36 
Bronifield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

We  deeply  regret  the  death  of  Rev.  C. 
S.  Long,  Ph.D.,  who  has  been  a  very 
efficient  and  successful  missionar)-  in  our 
Japan  Mission  for  many  years.  He  re- 
lumed from  Japan  a  few  weeks  ago  on 
account  of  the  health  of  his  wife,  and  died 
in  Norlh  Carolina  after  a  very  brief  illness. 

It  is  repcrted  that  fully  one  fourth  of 
the  missionaries  who  attended  the  Shang- 
hai Conference  wore  the  native  dress,  .ind 
that  the  belief  in  ihe  expediency  of  this 
form  of  dress  has  gained  ground  rapidly 
in  the  last  few  years,  hs  use  is  required 
of  all  the  members  of  the  China  Inland 
Mission.  Physicians  affirm  thifl  it  is  more 
healthy  than  the  European  dress. 

Dr.  Morrison,  the  newly  appointed  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the 
Southern  Methodist  Church,  addresseil  liie 
Denver  Conference  on  the  subject  of  iMis- 
sions,  and  it  is  said  that  immediately 
afterward  every  member  of  the  Confer- 
ence came  forward  and  gave  his  hand 
and  pledge  to  take  a  contribution  for 
missions  from  every  member  of  the  Church 
— man,  woman,  and  child.  Here  is  a  hint 
for  other  secretaries. 

We  go  to  press  before  we  are  able  to 
report  the  receipts  of  our  Missionary 
Society  lor  the  year  closing  with  October 
31.  At  this  writing  it  is  probable  that 
Ihe  indebtedness  with  which  the  year  com- 


menced will  not  be  decreased.  We  are 
thankful  for  what  has  been  done,  and  go 
forward  into  the  new  year  with  an  earnest 
purpose  to  make  it  the  best  year  in  our 
history.  Our  missions  are  "burdened 
with  success."  The  need  formore  money 
and  more  workers  never  seemed  more  im- 
perative. 

The  NorlA-western  CAristian  Advo- 
cate, in  its  issue  for  October  i,  speaks 
most  wisely  on  self-support  in  missions, 
as  follows:  " Self-support  is  the  product 
of  a  missionary  industry,  and  money  is 
required  to  build  the  plant.  All  missions 
at  home  and  ,ibroad  should  become  self- 
supporting,  and  ihe  interval  between  the 
birth  and  the  financial  independence  of  a 
mission  enterprise  is  a  question  of  cir- 
cumstances and  lime.  The  real  issue  is : 
which  is  best,  cheapest,  and  most  expe- 
ditious, to  inaugurate  a  mission  and  slim- 
ulale  it  into  independence  by  sheer  force 
of  baptized  money  and  men,  or  to  spend 
more  lime,  more  money,  and  more  gen- 
era! resources  through  an  industrial  de- 
velopment ?  The  method  which  is  most 
economical  of  men,  life,  time,  and  money 
is  lo  be  preferred.  The  providential  ele- 
ment in  both  is  on  a  par.  Both  are  God's 
errands,  and  neither  may  modestly  claim 
a  monopoly  of  divine  wisdom  or  blessing," 

Bishop  Thoi)urn  writes  of  our  converts 
in  India:  "Most  of  the  converts  come 
from  the  very  lowest  castes,  but  not  from 
the  poorest.  Nine  tenths  of  them  are 
earning  a  better  livelihood  than  is  com- 
mon to  the  majority  of  the  masses  in 
India,  and  very  few  of  them  ask  for  any 
assistance  after  conversion,  unless  il  be  in 
the  matter  of  educating  their  children. 
In  this  respect  they  differ  from  our  con- 
verts of  twenty  years  ago.  Physically  and 
mentally  they  compare  well  with  most  of 
the  higher  castes,  and  a  single  generation 
will  suffice  to  wipe  off  the  stain  of  a  low 
social  origin  in  the  eyes  of  the  great  mass 
of  people,  I  have  seen  one  of  these  low- 
caste  converts  teaching  Brahman  and 
other  high-caste  boys  in  the  most  ad- 
vanced classes  of  a  high-school.  Bui  all 
the  converts  do  not  come  from  ihe  lower 
castes.  I  doubt  if  any  missionaries  in 
India  are  baptizing  so  many  high-caste 
converts  as  our  own," 


A  Remarkable  IlIlMilonarf'  Collection. 

BV  SECRETARY  J.  O.   PECK,  D.D. 

"  It  was  at   the    Shahjehanpore  Boys' 

Orphanage,  and  I  au)  glad  to  say  that  il 
reached  the  (1,200,000  line  without  much 
trouble." 

So  writes  Rev.  J.  Hlackstock,  He  con- 
tinues :  "As  you  are  aware,  our  institu- 
tion being  an  orphanage,  the  boys  had  not 


much  to  give,  and  they  can  truly  say,  as 
Peter  and  John  to  the  impotent  man. 
'  Silver  and  gold  have  I  none ; '  but  the 
old  saying  holds  good,  'where  there's  a 
will  there's  a  way,'  The  boys  wanted  to 
give  a  collection  to  the  Missionary  Society. 
There  was  only  one  way  for  them  to  do 
it.  On  every  Monday  the  boys  are  allowed 
meat  and  rice.  This  costs  extra  and  is 
considered  a  great  luxury  by  the  boys, 
as  they  only  get  this  food  once  every 
week.  When  asked  if  they  would  give 
up  their  meat  and  rice  for  one  week  so 
ihat  ihcy  might  give  the  cost  thereof  to 
the  cause  of  missions,  they  all  cheerfully, 
with  both  hands  uplifted,  agreed  to  the 
proposition. 

"This  may,  in  the  eyes  of  some,  seem 
a  small  sacrifice  to  make  in  the  interests 
of  a  noble  cause,  hut  it  means  something 
to  a  lot  of  hungry,  growing  boys,  who 
only  eojoy  this,  to  ihem  a  luxury,  once  a 
week.  If  the  members  of  the  Church  at 
home  would  only  give  up  some,  not  only 
needless,  but  perhaps  injurious,  luxury 
for  one  week,  how  easily  the  (1,200,000 
could  be  reached." 

Here  was  the  real  spirit  of  sacrifice. 
Lei  all  who  read  this  ask  themselves  what 
sacrifice  they  have  made  of  luxury,  of  pal- 
ate, or  of  dress,  or  of  pleasure,  for  the 
cause  of  missions  this  year.  May  this 
touching  example  of  these  orphan  boys, 
denying  ihemseives  for  one  week  the 
greatest  luxury  of  the  palate  they  ever 
enjoy,  touch  a  million  hearts  in  our  Church 
at  home  lo  make  a  corresponding  sacri- 
fice for  the  salvation  of  a  lost  world ! 


A  inacedonlan  Appeal. 

There  are  no  lunatic  asylums  in  China. 
There  never  have  been.  The  insane  are 
subject  to  ill-treatment  often  resulting  in 
premature  death.  The  oldest  foreign 
practicing  physician  in  the  empire.  Dr. 
John  G.  Kerr,  of  the  Presbyterian  Mis- 
sion, has  for  nearly  twenty  years  endeav- 
ored to  interest  the  people  at  Canton  in 
founding  an  asylum  there. 

In  his  report  for  1872  he  said  that  there 
were  four  reasons  for  the  apparent  rarity 
of  insanity  :  sufferers  are  kept  chained  in 
private  coMinement ;  they  commit  suicide; 
their  lives  are  shortened  by  the  hard  usage 
suffered;  or  they  are  deliberately  killed. 
He  urged  at  that  time  the  establishment 
of  a  lunatic  asylum,  but  a  committee  of 
the  Medical  Missionary  Society  reported 
unanimously  that  it  was  unadvisable  to 
add  this  to  their  work. 

In  1887  he  secured  a  reconsideration  of 
the  matter,  and  a  committee  of  the  Society 
was  appointed  who  conferred  with  the 
viceroy.  No  response  was  had.  In  No- 
vember, 18S9,  Dr,  E.  P,  Thwing,  whose 
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civoprraiion  had  been  ilesircd  t»y  Dr.  Kerr. 

afrivrd  in  Onnn,  nnJ  spent  some  inoniht 

in  Canlon  Hos|)ital.  He  iidri'^d  a  dialinci, 

intk-pendrni,  undenoirinntiOfinl,  miemn- 

tinn.ll  in&iituiiQn,  wliicli  pinn  w.u  adopted; 

ni]  on  February  \%,  189a  sevual  geatlc- 

Ki<j;l>^h  and  Amcrican.^illing;  to 

3ct  AS  iru<itces  or   an    asylum.    Tornicil 

ihcnisvKcs  into  A  Hrofincisl  CornmiUce, 

Dr.Kerr.chairman.iinil  Mr.G.  D.  PcaTon. 

ire.itunr.  10  cKtahlish  ttich  an  iniiiiuilon 

in  Of  nearCanlnn,  [o  take  charge  ni  funds 

and  hkI  m  cqmpleiiiig  its  nrganiuiion. 

The  lionorable  treasurer  is  connected 

;.wiih  tlie  widely  known  bu<iiness  Jious*  of 

3il4:»3r»  Deacon  Jc  Co..  Canlon,     To  him 

lonaiions  from  every  qu.iricr  for  this  hu- 

'•nan«  and  bciicficeiit  object  may  bs  sent. 

Twenty  thousand  dolbrs  will  suJ!ice  10 

WKtitK  the   beginning   of    an    Insiitulron 

lich  in  time  ^vill  ptoUtbly  become  self- 

supponing.     "  Come  over  and  help  us ! " 

T. 
-••• — 

BY  W.  II.  MURSR,  M.D. 

;  Roman  Catholics  to  twrf 
Kp  of  that  dcn»ini>iation  in 
the  United  Slates,  .ind  1.066  persons  to 
every  pricat.  Compare  these  wild  corr«^[- 
ativc  Proicsiant  (i};urcs. 

Would  >ou  believe  il?  The  women's 
missionary  societies  o(  the  United 
States.  Canada,  Knifland.  and  Scotland 
iiave  sent  out  1.397  mission^irie^.  now  in 
the  field.     There  arc  thirty-lour  locielic*. 

We  ni.-iyTnainlain  thai"  tlie  survival  of 
the  fillcM  "  work}  admir.ibly  until  Jin  able 
missionary  (alls  at  his  post.  And  then—? 
The  rule  loees  its  fdscinaiioii.  and  faiU  of 
being  divine. 

Docs  China  tolerate  ihc  Clirisil.tn  re. 
li);ion  beeatiiK  of  a  spiritual  reneival.  or 
only  l>ci:nuse  it  cunsiituirs  one  of  ibc 
unitK  in  a  general  iniellectu.il  anil  moral 
irnovaiion  7 

SlioukI  a  near-sighted  prophet  wearihe 
cye-gUsses  of  faiihfuliie'M.  or  would  it  lie 
bctirr  th-»l  he  give  up  the  I'ocaiion  ?  Pos- 
sibly tficre  is  need  of  myopic  seers — wiih- 
«Kil  glasses. 

Have  you  seen  Dr.  Griflis's  note  of 
warning?  Wriling  its  a  scholar  ami 
:wthor.  and  jet  from  observation,  he  says: 
•■  Look  out  for  ihf  KuddhW*  of  Japan  ! 
They  would  Uuddhaiic  Chrisii.iniiy." 

Practie-\l  life.  c«ri  day  duty,  rmd  faith- 
fulness in  Horial  cotifoiniiiy  are  tio  m.ini' 
factors  in  promoting  Ihe  misstonary's  suc- 
cess, ^ubuidiiiaie  Intliaraclcrthough  they 
be  accounted. 

"  Am  1  a  Soldier  of  the  Cross  7  "  has 
been  ordered  omitted  from  .ill  hymn- 
books  ii<tc<1  b}-  itic  niissionarievin  Turkey. 


Armenian   hymns  of   like  icntinwrtl  arc 
treated  Ibc  »ame. 

Osman  T>igna.  the  rebel  leader  of 
Suakin.  is  a  Frenchman.  George  Nisbet 
by  birth.  Though  cbitnmg  e»pou^-il  ta 
the  Mohammedan  religion,  Ihc  laith  of 
his  fathers  b  not  forgoiien. 

It  scarcely  speaks  vvell  for  our  American 
civifuBtion  that  iheChinao>cn  who  return 
home  from  America  "  are  less  tradable, 
and  more  con6rmed  in  prejudieen  againKl 
Christ  innity." 

China  neetU  at  tliia  moment  teachers 
for   the    de.if    mutes    in  such   cities    as' 
Shanglui,    Peking.   Foochow,    and    clae- 
»herr.     The    opportunity    is    said    to  be 
pariiciilarly  g<)od  for  missionary  efloris. 

A  blow  struck  at  the  Catholic  power  on 
the  banks  of  the  TIIkt  merely  cnniuses ; 
but  an  apt  srritke  at  Uie  power  an  (he 
hank  of  till-  Thames  produces  a  wound, 
painlul.  if  not  man.-il. 

Cardlnifl  Manning  says  that  London 
has  4,000.000  souls,  but  thai  her  church 
accommodation  t»  but  for  t.$ooAX».  No 
place  i»  fuund  for  the  remaining  i.joo.ooo 
to  worship  in  cburchc;!. 

Hand  in  hand  the  cv.iDgelislic  and  edti- 
cation.il  work  must  go  locunMiluictheinic 
missionary  work.  M^rry  Prt-aching  and 
Teachinjt.  and  the  offspring  is  Kctcliiiig. 

•'  The  Church  cannot  reach  the  saloon." 
Why,  yes.  it  can !  If  In  no  other  way.  let 
us  regard  llic  saloons  as  heatbe^i  tcrrilory, 
and  send  missionaries  there.     Why  not  ? 

1  do  nut  like  the  too  current  expression, 
••  The  mission  cause  asks  for  either  you 
or  your  money."  The  sentence  is  incom* 
picle.  Add  to  it.  •■  or  your  prayers,  or 
all." 

"  The  liens  wliosc  rgij^  I  deeiiled  lo  de< 
vote  to  missions  never  set."  The  speaker 
was  sinccic,  .ind  actually  liclieved  what 
she  said.  The  skeptic  whn  beard  did  not 
repress  a  mdIIc. 

Can  one  live  lo  be  old  in  ItidiB  ?  The 
elder  Kohlhoff  labored  jj  years,  his  son 
57,  hie  grandson  60.  hisgranddaughier6^ 
The  An};lo-Iiidian  scini -centennial  is  by 
no  means  lare. 

There  is  one  Intlian  missionary  (Dishop 
C3ld>\-ell>  who  has  "  never  hern  ihorrHigh- 
ly  well  all  his  life,  and  yel  has  jireachrd 
lor  lifiy  yean."  He  was  once  sunslruck 
when  visiiiiig  England. 

Rev.  M.ircus  L.  Tafl  has  returned  lo  hit 
old  liclil  in  China.  .-umI  if  rrrr  a  mission- 
ary's visit  honie  hai>  been  inspiring,  It  has 
been  that  o(  ihb  working-m»n  in  the 
Master's  vinc>'aRl. 

Mtssionary  candidates —and  indeed  all 
workers— will  derive  bcncfti  from  ./«  (»• 
ttWf  Li/t.  the  story  of  l>r.  Pr>ti('s  twenty 


jTcars  ill  Turkey.     V.   li.   Revell.   New 
Vork,  publisher.    It  1$  -good." 

The  Chineiedo  not  matte  good  "shout- 
ing Mrlhodtsts;  "  but  iiiMead.  when  they 
was  over-enthusiastic,  they  are  perfeclly 
ecsiatic  with  their  peculiar  long-drawn 
and  shrill  sighs. 

Thanks  10  the  Dutch  oppression,  it  is 
conceded  thai  it  is  hopeless  lo  convert  ihc 
Javanese  by  Eurojkean  means.  Only  the 
native  Chrtsttans  ran  accomplish  the  work. 
"  Tyranny  ties  lightly." 

Mcrensky  claims  that  Ibc  remarkably 
ugly  vts.tged  Uassulos  become  qultelund- 
so«r>CJifter  having  been  (converted.  "The 
cosmetic  power  of  Chrislianily  "  may  be  a 
hidden  but  potential  faclot. 

We  hear  It  said  of  a  man  that  he  "readi 
hisHiblc."  Well.  «/&•««/  A  Calcutta 
Ilrahman  boasts  of  having  read  through 
the  New  Testamciil  cijjhty-llirec  liincs, 
anil  (he  Old  Testaiiicni  twcniy-seven 
innes. 

rhat  Chinaman  was  right  who,  having 
a^ed  lt>e  Sunday-school  superintendent 
for  a  teacher,  reported  thai  "he  not  no 
liavcc  a»k  him  what  he  been  so  vdly  Iianl 
talking  about." 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the 
Sandwich  Islands  have  a  ChiiieM:  popula- 
tion of  20.000.  among  whom  the  Bnglish 
Church  Mission  is  doing  a  iimjsi  encour- 
aging work. 

Plant  one  red  kernel  in  a  field  with 
1,500  yellow  kernels,  and  nature's  prob- 
abilities .ire  thai  that  com  crop  will  be  all 
yellow.  "  There  Eaonc  Chdsiian  in  every 
1.500  heathen.*' 

■■  In  the  Kloslcm  world  bigotry  crushe* 
all  freedom  of  ihAvght  and  word."  As  a 
refrain,  we  may  stitislilute  *■  RusM.in  "  lot 
"  Moslem."  Iltit  how  long  ago  was  it 
that  iheic  was  a  Cbri.stian  model  for  thctn? 

Twcniyyears  ago  a  Brahmin  said  :  "Of 
one  thing  I  am  convinced:  Do  what  we 
will,  ojipvsc  il  as  we  may,  il  is  tite  Chris* 
tun's  Itilde  that  will  work  titc  regener- 
ation of  India."     Yes! 

There  are  itol  less  than  twenty-five 
Piutcstani  churches  in  Rome,  but  it  Is 
Imt  just  to  say  that  ihey  .ire  maini)  In* 
tended  lor  foreign  resiitenls.  and,  as  a 
whole,  do  vci)'  lutlc  nuinonary  work. 

Well.  Iheiv  !  What  has  the  good  Dr. 
Robcn  N.  Cust  thoLight  of  when  he  m)-* 
thai  missioruries  "  mix  up  a  mmsion  to  a 
<lyiitg  worlil  with  vUlo«is  of  mntrioiony, 
social  advantages,  and  a  pleaMiit  career?  " 

Are  you  thinking  of  a  missionar}'  life? 
Read  then,  with  pra>cT,  Dr.  Cyrus  llam- 
\\\\\  Among  Iht  Tttrki.  Il  should  be 
read  by  all.  Robert  Carter  Jt  lUoiherSv 
New  York,  arc  the  publishers. 
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OUR  MISSIONARIES  AND  MISSIOI^S. 


Do  we  live  within  the  morning? 

Or  is  life-lime  toward  the  nighl  ? 
Is  the  shadow  setting  eastward  ? 

Can  the  sun  shine  in  the  night  ? 

Charity  begins  at  home.  Some  one 
suggests  the  conversion  of  Hamburg,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  in  1889  it  sent 
200,000  tuns  of  liquor  to  Africa.  Sup- 
pose we  begin  with  Boston. 

"  Missionary  taciics."  That  is  a  very 
expressive  phrase,  but  it  has  a  pecuharly 
unpleasant  sound.  We  shrink  from  the 
very  idea  of  applying  any  art  in  disposing 
our  forces  for  war, 

H  .:feren:2  was  ejpa'i£.i'.y  ir.aJs '.u  x\z 
Prince  of  Travancore  in  my  October 
article,  when  staling  that  some  heathen 
accept  Christian  ethics,  and  not  religion. 
The  prince  so  testified  at  Madras  in 
1874. 

A  newspaper  item  slates  that  a  Belgian 
ship  recently  sailed  (or  West  Africa,  car- 
rying fourteen  missionaries  and  10.000 
casks  of  rum.  Imagine  the  bon  voyage 
sent  after  that  ship-load  ! 

About  6.000  out  of  35.000,000  Protest- 
ants have  obeyed  the  Last  Command. 
Those  35,000,000  Christians  give  one 
penny  annually  for  the  conversion  of 
each  heathen  person.  Shame  on  Chris- 
tianity ! 

Listen  !  Some  one  is  boasting  !  "  There 
are  116,000,000  evangelized  heathen," 
But  hear  the  echo!  "There  remain 
1,000,000,000  unevangelized  heathen." 
Such  vaunting  is  vanity. 

The  Christian,  when  he  gives  a  dollar 
to  the  missionary  cause,  applies  two  cents 
of  the  amount  to  foreign  missions  and 
ninety-eight  cents  to  domestic  missions. 
Statistical,  but  true. 

The  advertisement  has  yet  to  be  writ- 
ten, but  the  sentiment  is  beginning  to 
prevail.  It  is:  "Wanted,  Cheap  Mis- 
sionaries." Advertising  may  "  pay."  but 
this  one  should  not,  shall  not. 

The  Church  of  Abyssinia,  though  now 
a  ruin,  is  interesting,  in  that  it  transports 
the  observer  backward  over  fifteen  cent- 
uries, and  reveals  there  the  profile  of 
Athanasius. 

"  Supposing  a  case."  Suppose  Islam 
should  send  missionaries  to  this  country- 
how  would  they  fare?  Would  they  be 
tolerated  ?  Would  tiiey  he  persecuted  ? 
Would  the  Golden  Kule  fail  us  ? 

The  iguana  is  no  longer  worshiped  on 
the  Niger,  and  has  even  been  converted 
into  an  article  of  food.  Reading  this,  1 
adjust  niy  spect.Tcles  and  dimly  discern^ 
transubstantialion  as  it  was  mooted  of 
old! 

Westfitld.  N.J. 


<&vx  l^tssistiHrits  nnti  glissions. 


Miss  Clara  Cushman.  of  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  has  returned 
from  China,  and  her  address  is  No.  i 
Laurel  Street,  Lynn,  Mass. 

The  Japan  Conference,  at  its  last  ses- 
sion, decided  to  establish  a  Methodist 
University  in  Japan,  and  Bishop  Newman 
subscribed  $5,000  toward  it. 

Rev.  D.  N,  Mclnturff,  late  of  our  Japan 
Conference,  has  been  appointed  pastor  of 
St.  Paul's  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in 
Portland,  Oregon, 

Tie  idcl.ejs  tf  F.ev,  Jr.  7.  S  Jo'.inson. 
of  our  India  Mission,  has  been  changed 
to  Campbell,  Polk  County,  Iowa. 

Rev.  H,  G.  Appenzellcr  writes  from 
Seoul,  Korea,  that  the  evangelistic  work 
is  gaining,  and  that  the  Sum  day-school  in 
Seoul  has  an  attendance  of  from  forty  to 
forty-five  persons. 

Rev.  N.  Madscn,  of  Pakur,  India,  writes, 
that  in  August  he  baptized  twenty-seven 
Mohammedans,  and  others  arc  inquiring 
for  the  Christian  way. 

Rev,  Paul  Singh  writes  from  Jubbul- 
pore.  India  :  "The  Rev.  M.  Tindale  and 
myself  have  lately  baptized  twenty-four 
persons  here,  and  there  are  other  candi- 
dates ready  for  baptism." 

At  the  late  session  of  the  California 
Conference  a  Honolulu  District  was 
formed,  with  eight  appointments,  and 
Rev.  A.  N.  Fisher  was  appointed  Pre- 
siding Elder. 

Rev.  James  Lyon  writes  that  he  has 
just  returned  from  a  tour  among  the  vil- 
lages in  the  vicinity  of  Ajmere,  India, 
during  which  he  b.iptized  113  people. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Chrislensen  writes  from 
Odense,  Denmark,  that  the  Methodist 
Episc0p.1l  Church  works  in  thirteen  of  the 
seventy-five  towns  in  Denmark. 

Rev.  A.  .Sult^ber^er  writes  from  Ger- 
many :  "  Our  Sunday-schools  are  prosper- 
ous, and  our  members  are  very  active  in 
support  of  our  work.  Our  influence  has 
never  been  greater  llian  now." 

Rev.  C.  L,  Bare,  Presiding  Eider  of  the 
Rohilkhand  District,  North  India,  in  ad- 
tliiion  to  his  letter  in  another  place,  writes  : 
"  The  people  are  beginning  to  come  by 
llie  thousand.  We  shall  have  no  less  than 
5,000  baptisms  on  my  district  this  year. 
We  must  begin  to  prepare  for  llieir  own 
and  their  children's  spiritual  and  secular 
training." 

Rev,  Dr.  J,  C.  Butcher  writes  from 
India  :  "  A  goodly  number  of  stations  In 
the  Rohilkhand  District  have  followed  the 
example  of  Moradabad  and  established 
chapters  of  the  F.pworih  League,  which 


promises  to  be  of  great  value  in  encourag- 
ing voluntary  enthusiastic  work  for  Jesus. 
The  number  of  Christians  in  connection 
with  the  North  India  Conference  has 
doubled  during  the  last  live  years,  and 
promises  Ignore  than  double  again  during 
the  next  fi"" 

"The  native  Church  in  this  land,  and 
specially  in  this  province,"  writes  Rev. 
M.  C,  Wilcox,  from  Foochow,  China.  "  has 
met  with  quite  a  loss  in  the  death,  on 
August  II,  of  T.  Ahok,  Esq.,  the  Chinese 
Christian  merchant  who  gav^us  $10,000 
toward  founding  the  Anglo-Chinese  Col- 
lege, now  a  department  of  our  Foochow 
University,  ivlr,  Ahok  was  active  as  a 
Christian  worker,  and  bad  made  many 
gifts  to  various  objects,  that  to  our  educa- 
tional work  being  the  largest.  He  was 
elected  lay  delegate  to  the  last  General 
Conference,  but  pressure  of  business  affairs 
prevented  him  from  going  to  America." 

Rev.  Dr.  Drees  writes  from  Buenos 
Ayres;  "The  Spanish  Sunday-schools  of 
the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  have  recently 
given  their  annual  entertainments.  The 
first  was  held  at  our  'Five  Points,'  the 
Pasco  de  Julio.  Probably  a  low  estimate 
would  place  the  attendance  at  800  per- 
sons, who  paid  absorbed  attention  to  a 
long  and  varied  programme.  This  was 
followed,  August  20,  by  the  festival  of  the 
Central  Sunday-school  in  our  principal 
church  building.  The  persons  present 
numbered  about  550,  and  many  could  not 
get  admittance,  every  inch  of  floor-space 
being  fully  occupied.  This  Sunday-school 
work  is  one  of  the  most  promising  and 
prominent  features  of  our  mission  work. 
A  Sunday-school  tea  is  to  be  given  on  the 
31st  to  the  children  of  two  other  schools 
situated  on  the  south-western  section  of 
the  city." 

Rev.  Thomas  Craven,  of  our  North 
India  Mission,  who  has  been  spending  a 
few  months  at  home,  in  and  near  Evans- 
ton,  Illinois,  left  for  his  field,  per  steamer 
City  of  Berlin,  October  22. 

Rev.  E.  H.  Bell  and  wife  sailed  October 
18  for  Oxford,  England,  expecting  to  go 
to  India  a  year  hence.  Brother  Bell  is  a 
graduate  of  Boston  Theological  Seminary, 

Rev.  Julius  Smith  and  family,  of  Mis- 
souri, are  to  sail  for  India  early  in  No- 
vember, when  Rev.  J.  H.  Garden  and 
family  are  to  return  to  the  field  ;  and  Rev. 
J.  E.  Newsoni  and  wife,  of  Iowa,  are 
also  expected  to  accompany  them.  Rev. 
J.  O.  Denning,  of  Illinois,  will  go  about 
the  same  time.  Rev.  D,  C.  Monro  is  to 
return  to  North  India. 

Rev.  C.  P.  Kupferis  expected  to  return 
to  Central 'China  with  his  family  in  Ntt*. 
vember ;  and  Miss  Ruth  M.  Sites  will  go 
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about  ili^  MTiK  timv  under  .ippoiiiimcni 
«i  Ihe  Woman's  Foreign  Mtssionary  S6- 
ckiy  10  Foochow. 

Rrv.  W.  N.  Brewster  has  bcm  trans- 
f*rre(i  from  the  Malaysia  Miwon  to  tlir 
Fuochow  Conference,  i  !c  is  lo  be  united 
in  marriage  with  Mi«  r.Iixaheih  M.  V\%\\' 
cr.  iIk  well4tnown  andttfidcnt  miasiondtr)' 
i  the  Woman"*  Foreign  M issiooarj'  So- 
y-  at  Koochow.  and  ihey  will  insiilulc 

liiisskinary  rciitlcncc  ai  Uing-hwa,  antl 
make  that  cit/  a  ccnler  fur  iheir  future 
work. 

Mr*.  )■  H.  Gill  and  two  children,  and 
Ker.  W.  W.  Iliueic  anil  family. started  on 

i*it  return  to  India,  per  steamer  Ger- 
mami(,  of  the  Whiii:  Star  line,  October  8. 
Bishop  and  Mrs.  Newman.  Rci'.  E.  Cun- 
ninj^ham  aniJ  wife,  Rev,  G.  H.  McGrcw, 
Rev.  Dr.  Balilwin.  Mrs.  Kichanl  (irant. 
and  other  frirni Is o(  nii»*icTis  were  preicnt 
to  speak  woids  of  symp^ithy  And  good 
cheer  to  the  departing  miMionaries,  Mn. 
Bruerc  has  a  daiit;htc;r  nr)!}-  ncvvn  wcrkA 
old  when  the  party  sailed,  .ind  many  eyes 
mcii.'itencd  when  Bishop  Newman  put  his 
hand  lenderlyoD  tlie  hradrf  llic  lilllr  one 
and  invoked  the  divine  blessing  iip^n  her. 
Mrs.  Newman  (who  \\  an  aiiiit  of  Mrs. 

ill)  began  to  repi^t  with  her  the  ninety- 
irM  pMlm, which  is  known  iis  "  Mother's 

aim "  by  Mrs,  Newman,  They  had 
ju»t  reached,  "He  shall  ^ivc  his  angrU 
charge  concerning  iliec,  and  inthcirhanda 
they  ahall  bear  thee  up,"  when  Ihc  K*"K 
sounded  for  visitors  to  go  ashore.  Mrs. 
tewman  said:  "That  is  a  g^od  place  In 
,"  and  ihc  visitors  said  their  ■good- 
"  and  hasleiieil  ashore. 


nlaaloBKrjr    Candidates. 

8V  RCV.  ;.  C.  BITTCIIKH,  U.O. 

.Seldom  have  I  seer  any  ihinfj  on  this 
subject  moir  pertinent  than  the  short  cx- 
Iract  from  the  RithmoHd  Christian  Ad- 
■wtaie  found  in  the  GOSPeu  IN  Att 
LANns  for  May.  The  prewnl  method 
of  ^electing  men  for  the  miiuion  lield  i« 
ccTlainly  most  enpen^ivc  and  ino.'tt  un- 
a.ati«(actorv.  Orditi.irily  a  youn}^  m:in 
juai  cradiialcd  from  college  or  ihcolojuical 
seminary,  with  his  young  wife,  both  un- 
tried and  without  experience,  is  sent  out 
to  do  this  most  difliculi  work.  After  two 
or  three  years  in  lh<;  field  wc  are  able  to 
lell  wheihrr  he  is  adapted  to  the  work  or 
not.  Should  he  prove  Co  l>c  a  inicoefit,  of 
course  we  all  Tcioii:c;if  not,  he  returns 
home,  and  the  experiment  has  cost  the 
society  three  or  four  IhoifAaiid  dotlars, 
while  the  work  has  been  irreparably 
damaged. 

Of  course,  no  system  will  so  work  that 
no  mistakes  will  be  made ;  and  >'et  it  docs 


seem  lo  IHC  that  if  all  candidkle^  were 
tested  In  the  home  field  a  good  deal  of 
expense  lo  the  society  anil  of  vexation  to 
the  work  would  be  saved.  Kor  instance, 
no  man  could  work  in  tlie  home  fielil  for 
two  or  three  years  without  showing 
whether  or  nvt  he  had  the  niisiionary 
spirit.  By  this  1  mean  ih.ii  spirit  which 
leads  a  in.\n  to  seek  out  ihe  nfj;Iected 
classes,  uhclhcr  amoiig  the  poor,  the 
comronably-to-do,  or  the  rich.  There  is 
not  a  circuit  or  a  Maiion  in  the  United 
St.iiM  o(  America  that  would  not  afford 
a  man  a  chance  to  dispby  his  missionary 
spiiii.  So  if  a  min  would  sen'e  a  home 
charge  (or  any  length  of  time  and  make 
no  effort  to  develop  new  enterprises  for 
souUwinninff,  it  mij:*ht  be  taken  for 
granted  that  lie  was  not  the  man  to  in- 
iruM  Willi  A  mik'.iim  to  the  heathen.  Of 
course,  this  cortchision  might  be  wrong; 
)>ut  if  a  man  Is  only  able  to  follow  in  ilie 
ruts  o!  his  predecewKjrs,  what  is  he  to  dw 
when  he  is  ilirown  on  his  own  resources 
with  no  preilecessor*  lo  follow?  There- 
fore, the  man  who  in  a  home  charge 
shows  wisdom,  caution.  patienLT.  energy. 
adaptability,  and  n  dctcnntnalion  to  win 
sumc  souls  in  some  way  would  proh.ibly 
make  a  good  n>i»siOnary, 

But  such  a  man  as  th,tt  is  goad  enough 
[or  the  home  tield  !  Very  true;  and  as 
long  as  the  dear  friends  at  home  labor 
under  tbc  delusion  that  one  who  is  a  fail- 
ure at  home  may  possibly  succeed  abroad, 
so  long  yoti  may  expect  to  hear  of  some 
missionaries  bring  failure*.  Whir  the 
President  of  the  United  States  wattts  to 
send  an  embassador  to  some  foreign 
court,  he  does  not  object  lo  a  candidate 
nn  ihc  ground  ih«t  he  would  be  useful 
to  the  State  in  America.  Yet  the  embas- 
sador simply  cares  for  I  he  imprests  of  his 
country  anil  countrymen  in  that  foreign 
land,  while  the  missionary  is  expected  to 
go  QUI  and  bring  bitck  wanderers  anil 
rebels  to  iheir  allegiance  to  Christ. 

Brethren,  if  the  world  is  to  be  con> 
qucrcd  for  Christ,  the  Church  must  send 
out  her  choicest  ministers.  But  how  arc 
these  to  be  s^lecie<l  ?  It  seem«  to  mc  th.it 
Brother  I-iKerty's  suggestion  is  a  gocxl 
one,  that  the  bishop  should  choose  them 
from  Ihcranksof  the  Annu;dConferencesi 
and  in  Ibis  work  of  selection  he  should 
have  the  asMStancc  of  all  the  presiding 
ctdcrs  and  experienced  preachers.  Of 
course,  we  want  no  unwilling  missionaries, 
nor  short-service  men.  Bui  Ihc  right  kind 
of  men  wilt  not  be  unwilling,  and  when 
once  they  gel  here  llie  oin'ious  claims  of 
the  work  will  bind  their  heart*  to  it.  The 
men  who  have  the  Spirit  of  our  lale  la- 
mented Dr.  McCoy,  who  used  to  s-iy  that 
he  "  calisted  for  the  work  aad  not  for  any 


licld."  will  nut  hi-sitaie  to  gu  where  they 
are  lold  logo.  Arwl  tf  ihey  have  not  this 
Spirit  we  should  rot  want  ihcin  to  come. 

It  is  Intere&iing  to  note  tliai  of  the 
thiny-ihrrc  men  »cnt  to  North  India  pre- 
vious io  j873,tifteen  siill  remain  in  the 
Conference,  one  is  Bi^hop  of  India  and 
Malaysia,  one  is  in  the  .Soiilli  Inili.i,  and 
one  is  in  llie  Bengal  Conference.  It  is  10 
these  long-service  men.  wtlh  their  devo* 
tion  and  adaptability  to  the  work,  that  we 
owe,  under  God's  fiivor.  the  succcm  llial 
hat  attended  the  work  in  thisAeld.  Send 
only  such  men,  and  plenty  of  them,  inio 
tlic  foreign  work,  and  Ihe  c.iuse  is  wo«i, 

S'jn^r,  Imiia.  AM^mi  4.  1890. 


Kfltllfcltaiid    DIalrUl    Aii*Ih. 

nV    HFV.    C.    L.    HANK. 

Three  thousand  fourhundreil  and  forty- 
three  baptisms  on  the  Koliilkhimd  Disirict 
in  eight  months!  The  brethren  remained 
on  the  field  and  went  right  on  with  their 
worlc  lliroiigh  Apn!.  M.iy.  and  June,  the 
hottest  season  of  the  year,  and  returned 
for  thr»r  montlis  1,079  baptisms.  Besides 
many  of  them  hel<l  most  btrssed  revivals, 
A  deep  interest  in  the  work  of  soul-saving 
prevails  all  over  the  dUtrici.  There  arc 
some  who  journey  far  and  near  in  all  sorts 
of  weather  to  adminis'cr  baptism  to  di<;- 
lant  villagers  or  to  pray  with  some  new 
converts. 

The  work  grows  in  magnitude.  Here 
are  a  ff.\v  of  ilw  latest  indications:  On 
Saturday  afternoon, July  1;,  anew  chapel 
wiis  dedicated  in  Moradabad.  It  wasone 
of  those  for  which  Or.  William  Butler 
has  liecn  so  sign.dly  blessed  of  Cod  in 
raising  funds.  It  will  seat  some  500. 
Brother  Dennis  Osborne  preached 
grandly  in  Hindustani,  and  Dr.  Wilwn 
dedicated  the  house  to  the  worship  of  Ihe 
one  true  God,  At  the  close  of  the  serv- 
ice twenty-six  pertions,  mostly  heads  of 
families,  and  living  in  the  moAnUa  where 
the  chapel  is  built,  came  forward,  and. 
after  slrflinc  th.it  they  had  fors.ikcn  thetr 
idols  and  false  gods,  and  do  now  licljeve 
in  the  I,ow!  Jesus  Christ,  received  baptism 
in  his  name.  A  revival  followed  the  ded- 
ication, and  many  of  the  new  Christians 
were  converted,  and  the  whole  Chrbllan 
community  quickened  into  new  life  and 
new  interest  in  the  work  of  Christ. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  of  Budaoii,  heani 
that  se\'eral  persons  were  ready  for  bap- 
tism in  Alraoli.  They  were  very  desirou* 
of  bapiiiing  Ihem,  but  they  had  no  mean4 
to  support  u  pastor  among  them.  But 
the  Lord  had  been  prr)Mringihe  mean*. 
He  had  put  it  into  the  heart  of  a  Lii'y 
10.000  miles  away  to  send  %y>  for  evm- 
gelical  work  in  Rohilkh.ind.    This  was 
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given  lo  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  for  Atrauli. 
They  received  it  wilh  tears  in  (heir  eyes.  It 
had  corneas  an  answer  to  prayer  and  trust 
in  God,  They  set  off  at  once  to  Atrauli. 
They  journeyed  some  200  miles,  going  and 
coming,  by  buggy  and  rail  in  the  midst  of 
heavy  rain,  found  a  town  of  14.S00  inhab- 
itants, were  most  hos[>itably  treated  by 
the  native  collector  and  president  of 
aciroi  of  the  place,  and  in  two  mohallas 
(wards)  of  the  town  baptized  208  persons. 
The  doctor  writes:  "It  rained,  rained, 
rained  !  so  that  we  could  not  go  to  other 
towns  where  inquirers  were  calling  us." 
Here  are  wide-open  doors,  and  all  in 
new  territory— in  "the  regions  just  be- 
yond." 

Brother  Ibrahim  Solomon,  the  converted 
Jew  from  Bagdad,  writes :  "  There  are 
600  persons  in  the  Nawah  of  Rampnr's 
dominions  (a  native  state),  adjoining  my 
circuit,  ready  for  baptism  ;  but  I  dare  not 
baptize  them  till  1  gfi  the  money  to  sup- 
port teacher-pastors  among  them." 

I  have  just  had  a  conversation  with  a 
C.  M.  S.  missionary,  to  whom  I  was  giv- 
ing some  account  of  this  work.  He  was 
impressed  with  the  growing  magnitude 
of  it.  Said  he,  "  What  are  you  going  to 
do.*"  I  replied,  "We  cannot  go  back. 
we  cannot  call  a  halt  ;  we  must  go  for- 
ward. Tlie  Lord  is  giving  us  these  poor, 
low-casle  people  ;  it  is  his  work,  and  he 
will  help  us  lake  care  of  ihem.  We  are 
trusting  God." 

Many  of  your  readers  have  seen  my  ap- 
peal in  the  columns  of  your  paper  lor  the 
support  of  800  village  schools,  or,  in  other 
words,  (or  800  ttacher- pastors  to  conserve 
this  work.  Fear  has  been expresscil  that 
this  special  Jippcal  will  divert  money  from 
the  (general  missionary  collection  ;  in  other 
words,  the  heroic,  hard-working  secre- 
taries of  our  Missionary  Society  would 
come  nearer  raising  the  |i, 300,000  if  this 
appeal  had  not  been  made.  I  want  to 
say  here  that  if  this  appeal  should  affect 
the  general  collection  for  missions  I  shall 
greatly  regret  it.  I  hojie  no  man  wiilgive 
lo  this  appeal  who  would  have  given  to 
the  Missionary  Society  if  the  appeal  had  ' 
not  been  made.  We  want  only  money 
that  would  not  have  found  its  way  into  the  ■ 
mission  treasury.  There  is  abundance  of 
such  money  in  Ihe  ho  mis  of  God's  si eiv-  ^ 
ards.  Men  of  wealth,  we  ap[)eal  especially 
to  you.  Can  you  not  take  for  five  years 
the  support  of  iwenly-live,  or  fifty,  or  one 
hundred  of  these  village  schools  ?  Twenty- 
five  will  cost  $750  a  year;  fifty,  8'. 500; 
and  one  hundred,  $3,000.  Who  loill  x 
help  lo  make  of  Ihese  prcunces  a  Chris- 
tian comtno>rweallh  ? 

Hareilh,  Norlh-iuest  Prmnnees. 
July  28,  1890. 


"Purified  by  Fire." 

BY  REV.  W.  R,  CLANCY. 

The  "  Mohurnim"  is  an  annual  least 
celebrated  by  the  Hindus  in  memory  of 
Hassan  and  Hussain,  the  first  Mussulman 
martyrs.  At  the  beginning  of  the  feast, 
which  lasts  for  ten  days,  many  of  them 
are  painted  and  adorned  with  skins  of  wild 
animals,  which  gives  them  a  most  hideous 
appe.arance. 

The  few  who  adopt  this  means  of 
mourning  the  loss  of  their  deceased 
brothers  go  from  house  to  house,  disturb- 
ing the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  inmates, 
until  they  are  only  too  glad  to  give  them 
backsheesh  In  order  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Taking  a  friend  with  me  Monday  morn- 
ing, August  25,  wc  started  off  for  the 
mosque  to  witness  the  act  of  purification, 
the  like  of  which  I  have  never  seen.  After 
looking  about  for  a  little  time  for  a  com- 
fortable place  to  sit  and  rest  (for  it  was 
now  half  past  twelve  A.  M.l,  we  soon 
perched  ourselves  on  a  ladder  near  by 
where  we  could  easily  see  the  perform- 
ance. 

Through  the  densely  packed  crowd — 
and  I  should  say,  withoflt  exaggeration, 
there  were  five  or  ten  thousand  people — 
came  rushinga  numherof  Hindus.  Pass- 
ing us,  they  were  soon  lost  sight  of  in  the 
corridors  of  the  temple.  Entering  a  large 
hall,  in  which  were  gathered  forty  or 
fifty  oihers,  they  began  dancing  and 
beating  their  breasts.  This.  I  was  told,  was 
only  preparalor)-  to  what  was  to  follow. 
As  we  sat  for  ten  or  fitlecn  minutes,  anx-  | 
iously  waiting  further  developments,  we 
were  in  an  instant  startled  by  a  wailing 
sound,  and  then  from  the  doors  of  the  tem- 
ple came  the  almost  exhauste<l  Hindus  fol- 
lowing the  priests,  whohehl  in  their  hands 
la  vers  of  burning  incense,  which  was 
fanned  into  their  faces  and  exhaled  into 
the  lungs.  Up  and  down  the  road  they 
ran  like  madmen,  returning  in  a  few  min- 
utes and  again  entering  the  temple.  All 
wns  quiet  for  a  few  moments  ;  then  began 
a  yelling  which  continued  for  a  time,  then 
down  the  narrow  stone  steps  came  the 
stupified  Hindus  ready  for  purification. 

Just  inside  the  tem|)le  compound  (yard) 
was  a  glowing  bed  of  live  coals  of  tire, 
fifteen  feet  long  and  three  feet  in  width. 
Through  Oiis  bed  of  coals  they  piissed  bare- 
foot, and  back  again  the  same  way,  passing 
u])  into  the  lentple;  this  was  repeated  six 
or  seven  limes,  until  the  poor  victim  of 
such  a  religion  went  hopping  along  on  one 
fool,  the  other  being  burned  too  bad  for 
use.  I 

At  one  end  of  the  fire-pit  sat  a  number 
of  priests,  who,  during  the  entire  ceremo-  ' 
ny,  were  wailing  and  mourning.     Among  , 
ihosewho  took  part  in  this  ceremony  were  \ 


boys  ten  and  twelve  years  of  age  ;  fathers 
went  through  with  their  babes  in  arms — 
and  thus  they  are  trained  from  infancy  in 
such  superstition. 

The  tenth  and  last  day  a)l  form  into  one 
vast  procession,  march  to  the  lakes  on 
the  suburbs  of  the  city,  plunge  l)eneatfi 
its  cooling  waters  for  cleansing,  and  then 
return  to  their  homes. 

May  the  lime  soon  come  when  the 
hearts  of  these  people  may  be  purified  by 
faith,  and  they  plunge  into  the  crimson 
flood  for  cleansing! 

Rangoon,  Burma, 


THy  IVork  In  Japan— Cllmalei  Etc. 

BV  REV.   HERBERT  B,  JOHNSON. 

I  write  to  call  attention  to  a  typograph- 
ical error  in  the  extract  printed  from  my 
letter,  and  to  add  a  word  or  two.  My 
work  is  principally  in  the  school,  and  my 
responsibility  to  the  Mission  is  for  the 
Theological  Department.  In  addition  to 
this  I  do  all  the  direct  Christian  work  I 
can.  It  was  on  this  last  that  I  was  writ- 
ingwhen  I  said  (orappearcd  to  say),  "  My 
evangelistic  work  consists  in  teaching  a 
daily  Bii)le-cl ass,  holding  a  church  class- 
meeting  weekly,  teaching  two  Sunday- 
school -classes  weekly,  and  in  leach ing 
frequently."  The  last  shoulil  be  preaeh- 
ini^  frequently ;  as  shown,  I  leach  con- 
stantly. Since  1  have  been  in  Japan  I 
have  preached  regularly  once  a  fortnight, 
and  frequently  every  week.  Up  to  the 
present  my  preaching  to  the  Japanese  has 
been  through  an  interpreter,  but  I  hope 
before  long  to  learn  the  language  well 
enough  to  preach  in  the  vernacular. 

Our  brethren  from  India  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  visitors  do  not  come 
there  in  the  summer.  The  same  is  largely 
true  here.  Chamberlain,  in  his  new  book. 
Things  Japatft-se,  says  in  the  article  on 
climate:  "The  exaggerated  estimation  in 
which  the  climate  of  Japan  is  held  by 
many  of  those  who  have  had  no  experi- 
ence of  it  often  prepares  a  great  disap- 
pointment for  visitors.  The  best  season 
is  the  autumn.  The  spring  is  very  trying 
on  account  of  the  frequent  high  winds. 
June  and  the  lirst  half  of  July  arc  mostly 
very  rainy.  So  penetrating  is  then  ihe 
damp  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  books 
from  mildew.  Boots,  cigarettes  (not  much 
loss  to  us),  even  glasses,  if  put  away  for  a 
day,  appear  covered  next  morning  with  an 
incipient  forest  of  whitish-green  matter. 
Meantime,  the  thermometer  stands  at 
about  75',  with  but  little  alteration  at 
nighi,  and  the  frequently  heavy  down- 
pour m.akes  exercise  wearisome,,  if  not 
impossible.  The  second  half  of  July  and 
all  August  arc  hotter,  but  drier,  and  varied 
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by  occasional  iiov]  ^lurms   Umiii^   [iciti 
one  to  three  tl.iys." 

The  (orfK**'nK  ikscription  c!  ihc  Japan- 
ese climate- nitiiliL"^  to  tli«-  Paciticsf;i-!««irtl 
|«f  Cemml  J.ip.in,  llul  ncnl  >ve  rcminti 
Ihir  rcaOct  ihat  Jiip.in  \s  a  l.itye  Louriiry  ? 
The  nonhernmost  Kuriles.  now  Japanese 
lerriion",  touch  Kiimtcli.iika.  The  most 
southern  of  iheLoochoo  Islands  is  scarce- 
ly a  degree  from  iWc  irojiic  of  Cancer. 
Those  who  come  from  some  parls  of 
China  say  lha.i,  hy  way  of  contrast,  our 
climate  is  very  dcMrahle.  while  our  mi*. 
sionArie*  from  Kore.i  say  it  is  hMTible. 

In  ailditioii  CO  ilic  ordiiuiry  discninfiiurc 
I  of  the  suwimer,  we  here  in  Na};aB3ki,  the 
fnosi    southern  oiicii    port   ih   ihe  coun- 
try, have  been  surtoumlnl  v»ilh  the  chol- 
era.    It  brolcc  omt  just  after  we  leli   for 
OCT   anitu.ll    Hireling,    »nd.   as    you  may 
easily    imagine,    we    were    not    a    Utile 
anxious    to    jcet    back    to    our  families. 
There  have    been    consideraldy  over  a 
ihousniid  cases   in   and  about  the  city. 
lover  hnlfol  which  tiare  been  f»tal  ;  liul 
wc  have  been  graciously  spare*!.     There 
sre  at    (inrviU   a   number   of  I'.ew   CASd 
I  only  a  (cw   iloors   (roni  us.  hut  we  do  not 
ifear.       Hiving     taken    every     precaution 
■possible,  except    leaving   the    pLico,   wc 
fBrmly  put  our  irusl  in  Him  whose  serv- 
ants wc  arc. 

One  thing  Is  vcr>*  notireablc.  the  Itarcl- 

ere  do  niH  come  here.   Although,  as  noletl. 

Ihe  cl'tnnle   here  is    cjuilc    uninvilmj^    in 

Ihe  summer,  hereiolore  a  number  have 

-*loi>pe()  off  tn  roiiU  lo  China;  hut  Ibis 

iycar  they  p.iss  by  us,  many  taking  the 

[Fiench   Mail  line  in  onirr  to  avoid  this 

Iport.     Even  the  missrun.irit;9  from  China. 

vho  have  hern  coining'  here  for  a  eh:ingr 

formerly  on  nccount  of  conveoicncci  have 

this  year  jjofie  cKeMilicre.  :inil  in  this  thry 

|lav«  acted  wiitely.     It  is  not  a  new  Ihinj; 

I  have  cholera  here.     Only  three  or  four 

years   ago    an    epitlemic    pm'ailed    and 

thousands  died,     ti  is  not  an  uncoinmon 

thing  Iiir  the  small-jxix  to  mge  during 

the  winter  se.mon. 

Why  wiiie  thus?  To  make  out  that  we 
ire  heroc±>?  l)y  no  mciDs.  Itui  simply 
Bto  show  that  in  the  interest  of  health  com- 
foflablc  homn  and  surroundings  arc  as 
much  <i  necessity  here  as  in  tropical  India. 
Oor  Christian  schiiuls.irr  closed  for  the 
summer,  but  our  Chriiitian  work  docs  not 
Slop.  Firrii  little  while  our  public  preach* 
Ing  services  h.ive  Ivid  to  be  iliscontiniied 
on  account  of  Ihc  cholera,  but  we  arc  al- 
lowed to  meet  if)  a  quiet  way.  Last  .Sab- 
bath I  attended  a  J.ipanese  praytr-nicet- 
in^,  conducted  .^  Sunday'School  class  and 
ia  Church  da!^«.  .-ind  preached  to  .m  Kn- 
[glish-sprakinj;  congregation  in  the  ch.i|>el 
of  our  girls'  school. 


1  would  not  exchange  places  with  any 
nne  I  know.  Wc  have  our  trials  here, 
but.  best  of  all.  "  Cod  is  with  us,." 


iniiMlon  Wortt  In  Halapil*. 

The  London  C&ri'iltaH.  in  its  issue  for 
September  ij,  contains  the  following 
from  H  gentleman  in  EnglandiW.G.Shel- 
lnhear)nhoinieiidK  working  a«  a  mission- 
ary in  the  Methofliat  Episcopal  Mission  in 
MJiUysia: 

'■  English  Christians  ought  to  know  how 
Utterly  theyliavc  neglecte*!  the  ihiny-tivc 
millions  of  the  Klalny  race  who  inhnhti 
ihc  Fasicrn  Archipcbgo.  From  1848 
till  1876  an  iniltr]iendent  mii«UOiiar\-,  Mr. 
Kea^l>erry,  worked  among  the  Malays  at 
Sinj;!4pore  ni  hiit  own  charge.i ;  and  there 
is  now  one  representative  of  the  "  Breth- 
ren "  working  in  Province  Wellcslcy. 
The  5.  I*.  C.  have  a  mission  lo  the  Dyaks 
in  Oorneo,  who  arc  a  kindred  race,  and 
there  aie  quite  a  number  ol  ini^sionarii-s 
in  Singapore  working  among  the  Chinese 
inmii^rants.  Why  should  the  Malais  be 
left  in  the  darkness  of  Mohammedanism  ? 

"Thank  GchI.  America  is  nut  asleep  if 
Kiiglnnd  is.  The  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  csiaTv 
lishfd  H  mission  to  the  Chinese  of  Singa- 
Itorc  some  live  or  si\  years  ago,  and  is 
iiDW  jiieji.Trinfj  to  commence  work  among 
the  Mnlays  in  real  earnest.  A  few 
months  ago  a  most  accomplished  young 
German  refused  a  profeuor^ihip  at  the 
Dostoii  Univcr^ty  in  order  to  join  this 
mission  for  Malny  worlf.  He  has  already 
been  some  time  in  Sina-ipore  learning  the 
langii.-ige.  Eatly  next  month  my  wife 
and  I  propose  to  sail  lor  .Singapore  with 
the  saiTie  ol>Je(-t,  and  as  I  have  alre.icly 
lived  there  for  two  nnd  a  half  year*,  and 
have  learnt  the  Malay  language.  I  shall 
be  ready  to  commence  work  at  once. 
W'c  have  also  another  German  in  view 
for  the  Mal.iy  work,  and  as  soon  as  he  is 
sent  out  it  is  prop'USed  that  the  two  Ger- 
man preachers  should  open  a  new  mis- 
sion station  at  Borneo^ 

"The  main  strength,  ho*-cver,  ofour 
Malaj-sian  Mission  has  hitherto  been  de- 
voteil  to  Chinese  work,  .nnd  our  Anglo- 
Chinese  school  is  |ierha|is  t  he  most  iinpor* 
ton!  of  out: agencies  coinnienceil  some  four 
or  five  years  ago.  This  school  hasgrown 
with  such  rapidity  that  it  now  ranks  with 
the  government  high-school,  nnd  numbers 
between  three  and  four  hundred  scholars. 

"  This  school  is  a  most  important  lactor 
in  our  work ;  but  jiisi  at  this  lime  we  are 
in  diRieully  owing  to  the  very  abundance 
ot*  the  success  which  (iod  has  given 
U*.  Our  missionaries  are  being  dralted 
off  into  other  spheres  of  work.  Whni 
are    we    to    do    tor    fehool    teachers  ? 


We  invhc  some  of  Ihe  young  men  of 
Kngland  to  come  and  help  us.  If  we 
can  get  men  eapciicnccd  in  leaching, 
all  the  beitei ;  liui.  most  of  all,  we 
want  thorough -jioing  Christians,  w^)o»« 
object  wdl  be  to  serve  Cod.  Theie  is  a 
grand  chance  la  work  for  Christ,  both  in 
and  out  of  school,  among  ihc  Ik)>-s, 
.Surely  there  are  godly  young  mm  in  En- 
gl.ind  well  ((ii^ililicil  10  be  printipal  of  the 
school,  il  need  tie.  and  if  the  right  man 
can  l)e  fouml  ? 

■■  Wc  haie  almui  twenty  Chinese  boy*  a* 
bo.irders,  and  we  -ire  greatly  encourjigtd 
by  the  work  that  isgoingun  among  them. 
Our  medical  missionary.  Dr.  West,  has 
opened  a  street  dispcns;iry,  and  in  ihe 
past  year  h.ts  treated  over  a  thousand 
C''<scs.  With  a  Chinese  helper  he  has 
pre.if  Jieil  the  Gospel  to  all  these  and  their 
friends.  This  work  has  been  done  in  his 
leisure  hours  after  a  hard  day's  teaching, 
.ind  it  h-is  been  much  owned  of  God. 

•'  My  object  in  wriiine  this  letlcr  is,  first, 
to  bring  a  neglected  race  lo  the  notice  of 
the  Christian  people  of  England:  it  may 
be  that  Gml  will  lay  ii  upim  ihe  hc.iris  of 
some  lo  carry  the  Goiprl  to  the  Malays 
or  to  assbi  un  in  ihis  pioneer  work.  Sec- 
ondly, I  hope  that  qualified  young  men 
will  olTrr  theni.sdves  for  the  service  of 
God  incur  school,  I  shall  be  ^'ery  glail 
to  hear  from  any  who  may  believe  iliat 
Cod  would  h.ivc  them  engage  in  this 
work." 


I 


I 
I 


Tlie  Hlnkianic   imbiIihI*. 

Thi»  schu\;l  for  Chinese  boys,  founded 
by  .ind  canted  on  under  the  dircciion  nn<l 
conlrolof  the  Melhoiii%t  KpiM-op.tl Church 
in  Kiukiang.  China,  has  just  clnseil  its 
spring  term :  and  a  few  facts  concerning 
it  will  ijrobably  be  intcrcaling  to  iiuiny  *A 
the  rcjiders  of  the  X»rlh  China  I>a{Iy 
Setct.  The  sclioul  was  founded  Mbuul 
(our  or  five  ycirs  ago  with  a  small  class  of 
less  than  ten  boys  J  il  has  grown  until  il 
now  has  between  seventy  and  eighty 
sludeitt^  under  regular  mstniciion.  The 
ages  of  the  lads  vary  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  years.  Great  progress  has 
been  made  during  the  last  two  years  m 
under  the  elficicnl  management  of  the  ^| 
princi|>al   and  chapkiin,  the   Kev.  James 

Jjckson.     The  school   has  just  finished     

its  final  cic-imt nations.     Kxaminaiion  pa-     ^M 
pers    prepare<l   by  resident    missionaries     ^1 
were  priiiietl  and  pl.iced  in  the  Hands  of 
each  lioy.     The  curriculum  is  about  the       h 
same  as  Tt1.11  which  prevails  in  a  simiUr      H 
cla-is  of  school  at  home.      Besides  the 
usual    Chinese    classics,    the    following 
eoursc  of  Western  study  is  bring  at  pres- 
ent pursued :  (i)  Arithmetic,  (2)  Algebra, 
(3^  Physics.  (4>  OtJogy.  (5)  Chemistry, 
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(6)  Moral  Philosophy,  (7)  Scripture  stud- 
ies, (8)  Church  History,  (9)  Geography, 
political  and  physical.  As  the  boys  pass 
Ihrough  this  course  other  studies  will  be 
jidded.  In  all  these  subjects  many  of  the 
hoys  had  splendid  papers ;  in  only  one  of 
tlie  smaller  arithmetic  classes  was  there  a 
partial  failure,  and  this  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  paper  given  them  was  be- 
yond the  range  of  their  studies.  The 
average  in  most  of  the  classes  was  over 
90  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  number  of 
marks. 

It  was  most  encouraging  to  see  the 
zest  with  which  the  lads  prepared  them- 
selves for  the  ordeal  of  examination.  At 
almost  any  hour  of  the  night  they  might 
have  been  seen  hard  at  work.  At  mid- 
night some  had  not  retired  to  rest,  and 
between  three  and  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  many  were  again  at  their  tasks. 
During  the  recess,  instead  of  spending 
Iheir  time  in  play,  they  were  pegging  away 
at  their  books.  In  no  home  school  could 
more  zeal  and  intense  earnestness  have 
been  exhibited.  In  the  examination  room, 
as  the  papers  were  handed  round,  each 
boy  glanced  eagerly  at  the  questions  to 
find  how  many  he  could  answer,  then 
quietly  and  resolutely  set  himself  to  do  his 
very  best, 

The  studies  are  all  conducted  in  Chi- 
nese, English  having  been  practically 
banished  from  the  school.  Three  native 
teachers,  trained  in  Western  knowledge, 
ably  and  diligently  second  the  principal  in 
all  departments  of  the  school,  while  two 
other  native  teachers  attend  to  the  Chi- 
nese classics.  Had  the  conductors  the 
funds  and  the  necessary  room  they 
might  easily  have  500  boys  in  regular 
attendance.  The  school  is  now  entering 
a  very  interesting  phase;  its  influence  is 
beginning  to  be  fell,  and  a  large  number 
of  men  outside  the  Church  are  anxious  to 
place  their  sons  in  the  school  and  pay  the 
regular  monthly  charge  of  %i  or  $1.50. 
When  the  next  term  opens,  some  dozen 
boys  will  be  admitted  on  this  plan.  This 
number  is  certain  to  rapidly  grow  as  the 
school  gets  to  be  better  known. 

On  Tuesday,  July  S,  the  present  term 
closed  with  the  priie  distributions.  An 
interesting  programme  was  prepared,  a 
number  of  the  foreigners  resident  in  the 
port  were  present,  and  Mr.  L.  C.  Hopkins, 
Her  Majesty's  consul,  took  the  chair. 
The  large  school  chapel  was  filled  to 
overflowing,  scores  of  neighboring  gentry 
being  present  and  evidently  greatly  enjoy- 
ing themselves.  The  recitations  were 
well  rendered,  there  being  only  one  fault 
to  find,  namely,  that  in  several  cases  so 
low  was  the  tone  of  voice  that  many  at 
the  back  of  the  building  could  not  pos- 


sibly hear.  This  can  easily  be  remedied. 
Some  of  the  boys  and  girls  have  splendid 
voices,  and  under  good  instruction  will 
develop  into  capital  singers.  An  entirely 
new  and  very  interesting  feature,  intro- 
duced for  the  first  time  on  this  occasion, 
was  the  experiments  in  chemistry  and 
electricity.  Two  long  tables,  extending 
along  the  entire  length  of  the  platform. 
were  filied  with  jars,  bottles,  baiteries, 
electr'hcal  machines,  test  tubes,  retorts, 
and  other  paraphernalia.  Most  of  the 
experiments  went  off  in  fine  form. 

The  Chinese  visitors  were  highly  de- 
lighted. One  military  mandarin,  a  colonel. 
was  greatly  pleased  with  the  report  made 
by  the  discharge  of  hydrofjen-fiUed  flasks, 
and  said  he  would  like  to  take  some  back 
to  the  camp  with  hitn  to  show  what  could 
be  done.  The  experiments  greatly  puzzled 
the  Chinese,  who  wondered  at  the  foreign- 
er's wisdom.  Another  item  on  the  pro- 
gramme was  the  exhibition  of  carved  work 
and  the  process  of  wood-carving.  In  the 
industrial  deparlment  of  the  school  the 
boys  are  taught  carpentering,  carving,  and 
electro-plaiing;  the  carving  only  was  on 
this  occasion  exhibited.  The  beautifully 
carved  caskets,  Chinese  yanipn  scenes, 
military  drill,  official  processions,  and  other 
native  scenes  were  exquisite  ;  one  longed 
to  own  them  all.  No  better  carving  is 
done  in  China  and  no  finer  work  can  be 
shown— at  least  so  an  amateur  judges — 
than  that  done  here.  The  car\ed  work 
passed  about  among  the  foreigners  and 
Chinese  commanded  the  loudest  praises 
of  all.  The  natives  wonderingly  asked, 
"  Is  this  done  by  machinery  or  by  hand?  " 
When  told  it  was  by  hand  they  could 
scarcely  believe  it.  • 

Before  distributing  the  prizes  to  the  suc- 
cessful sludents  the  consul  made  some 
very  appropriate  remarks  in  English, 
dwelling  upon  the  zest  with  which  the 
boys  took  up  scientific  studies  and  proph- 
esying great  changes  in  the  future.  While 
he  was  speaking  in  English  the  natives 
were  a  little  restless,  but  as  soon  as  he 
spoke  in  Chinese  perfect  stillness  reigned. 
The  consul  commended  the  prize-winners, 
and  encouraged  those  who  had  not  suc- 
ceeded this  time  to  continue  to  put  forth 
diligent  efforts.  Thirteen  boys  then  came 
forward  as  their  names  were  now  for  the 
first  time  announced,  and  received  the 
prizes  at  the  consul's  hands.  The  prizes 
were  an  alarm  clock,  a  forty-volume  Kang 
Shi's  dictionary,  sets  of  classics.  Church 
history,  natural  philosophy.  Old  and  New 
Testaments  in  foreign  binding,  and  fans. 
A  vote  of  thanks  to  (he  consul,  the  sing- 
ing of  the  national  anthem,  •'  God  save  the 
Emperor,''  and  the  pronouncing  of  the 
benediction    brought    a   very   interesting 


evening's  entertainment  to  a  close.    The 
following  is  the 

OpeninjHymn— "To  the  Work," 

Prayer Rev.  John  R.  Hykes. 

Motion  Song Girls   SchooL 

Reciiatitm— "The  Alarm".    ..SyleWd. 
EiperimenK    in    Chemislry.  )  w  _  ci.-i. 
Composition  of  water  iUus.  >fJ"Ti„    " 

iralcl  by  Klectmlysw (  '°*  ""'• 

Son^— "  My  Happy  Home".  ,.By  fiveboyi. 
Recitation-^**  Palest tne  "....  .-Ida  Howe. 

Experimeo.,  with  O^gen  .  f  ||-  ^^  |;^ 
EspeiHmenw  with   Nitroeen  J  ?™S  S^  Choi* 

"^™'""- ■--f^h^^stvr 

Son^— ** Chri'^l's  hli&5Jon*\  .  ..Liii  Mo  I. 

Recitation — *'  Putvy  " Ag^ie. 

Experiment!    with    Hydro- I  Tai  Kti  CKen, 

gen f  I. ill  Mo  I. 

Eipcriments  in  F.leciriciiy Hwanc  ShiChune. 

Song — "Sweet  Home**  Lin  ^To  I. 

Exhibition    of    Carved  Work,  and  of   the  Process  of 

Wood-carving. 
Distribution  of  Prises....  ....  .The  consiiK 

National   Anthem. 
Benediction. 

— North  China  News. 
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The  Presi)yierian  Board  of  Publication, 
of  Philadelphia,  has  published  Persia: 
A  Narrative  of  the  Founding  and  Fort- 
unes of  Ike  Eastern  Persia  Afissron  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  It  is  written 
by  Rev.  James  Bassett,  for  many  years  a 
missionary  in  Persia,  and  contains  con- 
siderable informntion  concerning  the  re- 
ligious condition  of  the  people.  It  is  a 
good  book  for  Sunday-school  libraries. 
It  is  for  sale  by  Ward  Sc  Drummond.  New 
York,     Price,  $1  25, 

American  Heroes  on  Mission  Fields 
is  edited  by  Rev.  H.  C.  Haydn,  D.D.. 
and  Published  by  the  American  Tract 
Society.  Price,  $1  25.  It  contains  short 
biographies  of  Mrs.  C.  G.  Schauffler,  H. 
S.  West.  M.D. ;  Rev.  D.  T.  Stoddard,  A. 
Gram,  M.D. ;  Rev.  William  Goodell.  D.D. ; 
Rev.  Titus  Coan,  Rev.  H.  G.  O.  Dwight, 
D.D. ;  S,  Wells  Williams,  LL.D. ;  Rev.  E. 
C-  Bridgman,  D.D. ;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Rappleyc, 
Rev.  Adoniram  Judson,  Rev.  W.  G. 
Schaufller,  D.  D. ;  Rev.  John  Elliott.  Well 
written,  we  hope  they  will  be  well  read. 

Children  of  the  Kalahari  Is  a  story  of 
Africa,  written  by  Annie  Maria  Barnes 
and  published  by  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Publication.  Price,  (i  15.  For  sale 
by  Ward  &  Drummond,  New  York.  It 
is  not  only  a  useful  missionary  book,  but 
will  be  found  entertaining  to  young  people. 

Christian  Missions  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  is  a  new  book  just  published  by 
Hunt  &  Eaton,  New  York.  Price,  75 
cents.  It  is  written  by  Rev,  Elbert  S. 
Todd,  D.D.,  of  Baltimore,  formerly  a  mis- 
sionary of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  Chma.  Its  eleven  chapters  treat  of 
"  The  Conversion  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  An- 
cestors," "The  Missionary  Triumphs  of 
Paganism,"  "Christianity an  Oriental  Re- 
ligion," "Characteristics] of  Ethnic  Re- 
ligions," "The  Solidarity  of  Humanity," 
"War  and  the  Progress  of  Christianity," 
■'  Commerce  and  Christianity,"  "The  Hu- 
manitarian View,"  "  Statesmanship  and 
Missions,"  "Methods."  "Success."  It  iS 
a  well-written  and  able  presentation  of  the 
subject,  and  we  bespeak  for  it  a  reading 
and  study  by  all  our  readers. 
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^octrg  unit  Song. 


God's  Gift. 

BV    F.  J.  STEVENS. 

Cod  sent  an  angel  to  declare 

The  news  of  Jesus'  birth. 
Not  to  the  noble  did  he  bear 
The  message  fraught  with  blessings  rar<i, 

But  to  the  poor  of  earth — 
To  lowly  shepherds,  as  ihey  watched  their  sheep, 
While  others  all  about  were  wrapped  in  sluep. 

So  sore  afraid  were  they  before 

His  holy  heavenly  light, 
They  scarce  could  heed  ihe  word  he  bore ; 

And  he,  assurance  to  restore. 
To  drive  away  their  fright. 
Bid  them  "  fear  not,"  and  said,  "  glad  news  1  bring," 
For  unto  Israel  was  born  a  King. 

A  Saviour  which  was  Christ  the  Lord 

Had  come  to  bless  the  earih. 
That  ail  mankind  with  one  accord 
Miglil  lind  their  lost  eslale  restored, 

.\nd  joy  in  Jesus'  birih. 
In  Hethleiiem,  in  swaddling-clothes  arrayed. 
He  bid  them  seek  him  in  a  manger  laid. 

And  while  he  spake  upon  their  gaze 

Appeared  a  heaven-lit  skv. 
What  meant  that  light,  those  notes  of  praise  ; 
Those  angel  forms,  why  did  (hey  raise 

Triumphant  song  on  high? 
Glory  to  God  Most  High,  proclaimed  the  Ihroilg: 
While  '"  peace  on  earth,"  "good-will,"  was  their  sweet  song. 

O,  what  a  marvel  is  God's  love 

That  seeks  us  in  our  sin  ; 
From  his  majestic  throne  above 
To  send  the  Christ,  a  helvenly  dove. 

Release  from  it  to  win. 
Well  might  the  angel  host,  with  anthem  sweet. 
Declare  God's  mercy  in  this  gift  complclt. 


been  in  America,  is  not  Icnown  ;.  nor  to  what  degree  of 
civilization  their  ancestors  attained  ;  but  when  the  first 
white  settlers  came  to  ihis  country  the  Indians  were, 
living  in  their  rude  wigwams  without  any  of  the  arts  of 
civilized  Uff,  and  subsisting  mainly  by  hunting  and 
fashing. 

They  "had  no  settled  govemmcnt,  nor  any  form  of  re- 
ligicma  worship  e^fcept  a  vague,  uncertain  belief  in  "  the 
Great  Spirit,"  and  in  otlicr  good  and  evil  spirits,  the 
lattermost  feared,  and  therefore  needing  especially  to 
be  propitiated. 

The  Indians,  as  a  rule,  were  found  to  be  trenclierous 
and  cruel,  not  only  to  the  whites,  but  among  ilicniselves, 
treating  iheir  own  wives  and  children  with  gr<:at  cruelty 
on  very  slight  provocation-,  deserting  the  little  ones  in 
sickness  when  on  a  march,  and  sorael:inies  Hirniiig  out 
the  wife  to  die  because  she  had  grown  old  and  feeble- 


A.V   1N1IIAM    HABV   THUVEl.lMi. 


Modi),  Moris,  Sioni. 


Indian  Children. 

BV    KAXNtK    ROPER    KEUDGE. 

By  the  term  "  Indians  "  on  this  side  of  the  globe  we 
mean  the  descendants  of  the  aborigiinjs  of  this  whole 
country,  so  far  as  can  now  be  known.  Where  our 
homes,  churches,  and  schools  now  stand  were  once  only 
Indian  wigwams  and  broad  hunting-grounds,  'I'iiink  of 
this  thickly  populated  land  of  ours  with  no  cities  or 
towns,  not  even  villages,  except  a  small  squad  of  huts 
here  and  tliero,  occupied  by  men  clothed  in  skins  and 
women  and  children  scarcely  less  degradt'd  than  the 
dumb  animals  !  Those  wild  men  did  not  cut  down  the 
trees  nor  cultivate  the  land,  and  bears,  wolves,  panthers, 
moose,  and  wild-cats,  as  well  as  deer,  rubhlis,  and  other 
game,  roamed  undisturbed  through  thf  ijathles;;  forests. 

Whence  these  people  came,  or  how   long   they  have 


Such  were  the  characters  and  condition  of  tTt?  In- 
dians when  the  first  white  settlers  came  among  them ;  and 
such  are  they  stitl,  except  where  the  Goipd  has  made  (kern 
(f  ififfer.  Blood-lhirsty  and  revengeful,  they  are  (]uiclc 
to  l^ike  offense,  atid  often  cruelly  unjust  in  avenging  a 
real  or  fancied  injury.  They  are  nearly  always  at  war 
among  themselves,  unless  restrained  either  by  Chrisiian 
principles  or  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  Un{ted  States 
government.  The  former  is  the  more  cfTectual,  since  it 
is  an  rt'cr-Jiresrji/  Jtinc'cr,  working  in  the  possessor  both 
'*  to  will  and  lo  do  of  the  Lord's  good  pleasure." 

With  the  lives  of  the  mothers  scarcely  higher  than 
that  of  the  brutes,  believing  in  sorcery  and  devil-wor- 
ship, utterly  ignorant  themselves,  and  with  no  other 
teachers  than  their  "  medicine-men,"  who  are  supposed 
to  have  the  control  of  departed  spirits  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  dead  bodies  from  which  they  have  eaten 
flesh  ;  their  own  lives  utterly  "  without  God  and  without 
hope  " — how  can  these  poor  women  train  their  children 
to  be  oilier  than,  themselves.-'  Can  we  wonder  that  ihey 
regard  the  infanticide  of  their  female  children  a&  n  mer- 
ciful ending  of  lives  that,  if  spared,  could  be  but  a  re- 
production of  the  horror  and  wretchedness  of  their  own  ? 
Or  that  boys  should  grow  to  manhood  walking  in  the 
footsteps  of  tbt'ir  fathers,  wlios<:  cruel  butcheries  of 
helpless  women  and  children,  are  celebrated  as  '"  glori- 
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ous  vtclories,"  and  the  burning  of  an  enera)''s  village  a 
"lawful  revenge?" 

Indian  I>oy!i  arc  mainly  under  liic  tniningof  thetr 
fathers,  while  the  nioltmr  has  entire  ch;irge  of  llie  girls, 
bringing  ihem  \\\*  as  she  herself  h»s  been  trained,  and 
wiili  no  higher  Iiojies  for  tlicm  licre  or  hereafter.  She 
d\>cs  not  look  forward  to  any  better  t^taiion  in  the  world 
to  foiMf  than  she  has  cnjoytd  in  this;  and  when  her 
children  die  she  bids  them  an  eiernal  farewell  as  Ihe  sod 
(alls  on  the  lillle  body,  dear  to  (he  poor,  lonely,  tinlovrd 
Indian  mother  as  arc  ihcir  babes  to  more  favored 
Christian  [larenis. 

During  childhood  'boys  accomipuny  their  fathers  in 
their  hunting  and  marauding  lours,  while  girls  assist 
their  nioiher  in  the  daily  drudgery  of  the  family  ntStiaf^e. 
Girls  are  often  sold  in  childhood  to  become  wives  al  a 
suitable  a){e,  &n^  neither  tlic  girl  herself  nor  her  mother 
are  consulted  in  the  matter;  and  the  man  who  marries 
the  oldest  daiighier  (-anlroK  all  her  sisters.  He  can  pre- 
vent their  marrying  any  one  else,  urRoinRaway  from  their 
home  without  his  consent ;  and  as  tliey  become  of  suit- 
able age  he  can,  if  he  so  desires^,  take  Ihem  all  for  his 
wives.  Thus  from  the  c:radlc  to  the  grave  a  ylrl  i*  re- 
garded as  a  slave  of  fatiier  or  husband,  and  is  suj^poscd 
10  live  only  to  toil  either  as  daughter  jar  wife. 

Boys,  when  not  ''on  the  trail"  with  their  fathers 
(iracticc  shooling  with  bow  and  arrows,  catch  birds  and 
squirrels,  and  herd  ponies.  'I'hey  early  learn  to  swear, 
bet  on  games  of  chance,  and  very  often  grow  np  to  be 
idle,  dissipated,  and  cruel  men. 

How  beautifully  in  contrast  with  the  sad,  depraved 
lives  led  by  these  little  Indian  boys  and  girls  in  their 
heathen  homes  seems  the  life  led  by  lho««  collected  in 
Christian  sclioolis  where  their  bodies,  minds,  and  souls 
are  alt  tenderly  cared  fur  .tnd  trained  alike  for  present 
happiness  and  future  usefulness,  in  Iht  goiUy  way  that 
h  "the  prnmise  of  the  life  that  now   is  and  of  that 

lich  is  Tfi  come." 
t  the  Haskell  In^litute,  in  l^awrence,  Kan.,  boys 
girls  arc  taken  for  a  three  years'  course  in  the  In- 
dustrial School,  the  United  States  paying  their  fare&  to 
and  fronTsclmol  and  supporting  them  while  there.  Last 
year  they  had  nearly  four  hundred  pu|)ils,  almost  half 
of  whom  were  girts.  One  class  was  made  up  entirely  of 
little  ones  from  four  to  six  years  old,  who  arc  placed 
under  the  sole  charge*  of  a  lady  teacher  whom  they  rail 
their  "  love-moihcr,"  In  the  scwing-roora,  where  may 
b«  &eett  some  of  llie  older  girls  engaged  in  cutting  aod 
others  in  sewing  full-*.i/ed  garments,  the  wee  ones  were 
cutting  and  muVin;;  dnlls'  clothes.  There  is  also  a  tailnr- 
shop,  where  many  of  like  boys  learn  tailoring,  and  all  the 
elothing  of  die  teachers  and  scholars,  male  and  female, 
U  made  in  the  Tn\tiiuie. 

When  the  last  building  was  put  up  the  boys  did  all 
Ihe  work  except  ipiarryins  the  stone.  They  have  black- 
smith and  wheelwright  shnjis,  make  wagons,  paint  and 
letter  them,  rullivate  a  garden  and  farm  of  500  acres, and 
conduct  entirely  their  own  Uundry  and  Uikery  ;  and  the 
girls  do  all  the  cookitifi  for  (hat  bi^  family  of  more  ih.in 
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four  hundred.  The  hours  arc  divided  e*|ually  between 
study  and  work. 

For  recreation  they  have  various  g.in)es,  music,  vocal 
and  instrumental,  and  entertaining^  books  and  |K;riod- 
icals  ;  and  they  are  becoming  from  year  tu  year  better 
able  to  profit  by  these  advantages,  so  strikingly  in  con- 
trast with  the  squalor  and  wretchedness  of  their  early 
lives. 

Above  all,  they  are  daily  studying  (Jod's  holy  word, 
are  taught  to  fear  (lod  and  keep  his  commandments, 
and,  we  may  hope,  are  being  made  "wise  unto  sal- 
vation ! " 

iQdUii  Kducatloii. 

[In  response  to  a  rnjucsl.  General  T.  J,  Morgan.  Com mU- 
tioiicr  (jf  Indian  Aflairs.  has  favored  r^r  Sfaminrd  with  the 
following  statement :] 

1'he  Commissioner  of  Indian  .AlTairs  i*  rhnrged  with 
the  administration  of  all  matters  pertaining  lu  the  In- 
dians. Mis  work  is  subject  to  modification  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  He  supervises  all  the  work  done 
by  the  Indian  agents,  appoints  ]ihysicians  and  traders, 
and  makes  ull  the  appointments  in  the  Indian  school 
service.  He  annually  disburses  more  than  $7,000,000. 
The  work  of  the  ulTice  1*  very  varied,  complex,  difficult, 
responsible,  and  often  perplexing. 

The  Indians,  exclusive  of  those  in  Alaska,  number 
about  350.000,  and  are  widely  scattered  in  all  portions 
of  the  West.  The  land  known  as  "  Indian  Reserva- 
tions "  comprines  al>out  iSo.ooo  square  miles.  The 
present  policy  of  the  government  is  logrndually  break 
up  tribal  organizations,  allot  lands  in  severalty  to 
Ihe  Indians,  reiitore  the  surplus  of  their  lands  to  the 
|)uh1ic  domain,  and  open  it  for  homes  for  white  men. 
In  order  to  pre|Urc  the  Indians  for  citizenship  and  to 
leach  them  how  to  become  self-reliant,  self-supporting, 
intelligent  .'Vmericatis,  the  government  is  developing  a 
system  of  industrial  education  for  all  accessible  Indian 
youth  ul  ^(hool  age. 

The  government  i«  under  the  most  solemn  obligation 
not  only  to  imderiake  ihiv  work,  but  to  carry  it  to  com- 
pletion. It  has  assumed  the  entire  oversight  of  these 
people,  provides  for  them  reservations,  appoints  agents, 
and  makes  itself  in  all  respects  their  guardian.  To  fail 
(o  educate  their  children  »^ll  he  nolhinj;  Ics*  than  a 
national  crime.  We  owe  it  lu  Ihem  as  a  debt.  The 
land  taken  from  them  by  the  government,  which  they 
once  claimed  and  occupied,  is  to-day  the  foundation  of 
;ill  OUT  national  wealth  and  grcalnes-s.  The  small  sunt 
needed  for  eslablishmg  and  maintaining  schools  ade- 
quaie  for  the  education  of  all  their  chiklren  is  but  an 
insignificant  amount  compared  with  the  value  of  the 
Indian  lands  now  in  the  possession  of  the  white  |>copI«. 
It  is  a  treaty  obligation.  The  government  has  again 
and  again  l>y  the  most  solemn  treaties  put  itself  under 
obligation  tu  establish  and  maintain  schools,  and  the 
national  faith  \9,  plighli-d  to  this  important  work.  lb 
some  cases,  for  esnmple  thai  nf  the   Sionx  nntion  in  the 
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DakotJiA,  it  h^  specifically  bound  itself  by  treaty,  in  ic- 
tum  for  the  cession  of  a  vast  body  of  lantl,  lo  provide 
ample  educational  facititics. 

It  is  in  the  inicrest  of  ^(xkI  (lovcmincnc.  for  if  the 
Indians  arc  not  etiuciled  liy  ihc  government,  they  will 
not  be  educated  at  all.  They  are  helplos,  the  wvenil 
State  govcinments  indifTcFeni,  and  the  Churches  cunnot 
do  it  all.  Vnkaa  ediiCAtcd  ihcy  arc  doomed  to  pauper- 
ism, and  their  continued  degradaiion  meant;  the  detri- 
ment of  the  white  jieoplc  On  the  tonirary,  ihcir  eleva- 
tion will  enhance  the  public  peace  and  prosperity,  Fur 
more  than  a  century  they  have  hiing  upon  our  burdurs 
as  a  menace  to  the  pioneer  si'tllct,  a  block  in  ihc  pat'i- 
way  of  progress.  Tlicrc  arc  now  on  file  in  the  Indian 
office  claims  for  more  than  gio.coo.oao  for  propcny 


■will  c rente 'a  new  epoch.  I'houi^anda  ol  Indiiui  boys 
and  yirlB  arc  becoming  through  it  familur  with  a  jjrcat 
variety  of  industries,  are  acquiring  a  taste  for  work,  an 
&  pride  in  their  own  skill.  I'liey  ar«  ambitious  of  hav« 
ing  homes  of  their  own,  of  living  in  houses  of  iheir 
ovn,  tilling  their  own  fields,  and  enjoying  the  fruits 
their  own  labor. 

It  te  entirely  feasible.  During  the  past  year  tno: 
than  16,000  Indian  youih  have  been  enrolled,  and  more 
than  12,000  arc  in  daily  attendance.  They  have  shown 
aptitude  for  learning  trades,  ac()uiring  knowledge,  and 
for  the  arts  of  music,  drawing,  etc.  They  have  Ixva 
docile,  teachable,  and  have  exhibited  many  of  the  high- 
est traits  of  hiimanitv-  In  the  best  of  these  schools  the-! 
word/<f  compares  favorably  with  the  best  white  schools 
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alleged  to  have  been  destroyed  l>y  ihciii,  and  a  cordon  of 
sihool-housea  m  llic  surest  defense  of  the  Western  set- 
tler against  their  depredaikin^.  They  h."ive  been  among 
us,  but  not  of  us  ;  all  otlier  peoples,  except  the  Mongol- 
iatis,  perhaps,  have  easily  assiinilnccd  Tvilh  us  and  be- 
come s  pan  of  our  national  life,  simply  because  the 
common  schools  have  been  open  to  their  children. 
Open  our  schools  to  the  Indians,  and  their  children,  too, 
will  grow  lip  Americans. 

It  is  cconoiiiical.  Knowledge  is  power.  Every  In- 
dian who  has  been  propcily  trained  becomes  a  producer, 
A  wage-earner,  and  conlribmcs  to  the  general  prosper- 
ily.  The  hi«ory  of  some  of  our  large  industrial  schools 
shows  conclusively  that  these  dusky  pupils  tan  be 
trained  to  skillful,  productive  industries.  The  contin- 
uance of  this  industrial  training  for  a  few  years  longer 


of  a  similar  grade.  Whether  the  Indian  can  Ite  educaK 
is  no  longer  an  open  (pieslion. 

The  work   should   be  prosecuted   fiOH'.     There  is  sttl 
lime  to  be  lost.     The  reservations  are  being  largely  di" 
minishcd   and  rapidly  brolien  up;  the  Indians  are   tak- 
ing their  lands  in  severally  ;  white  people  arc  crowding 
in  upon  them  on  alt  sides,  and  all  the  conditions  of 
life  arc  changing.     The  biifTalrj  is  gone;  the  chase  is 
almost  a   thing   of  ihupast;  the  vast  hunting-grounds 
are  being  converted  intu  fields  ;   and  the  forces  of  mod- 
em civilisation  are  at  the  very  doors  of  the  wigwam. 
The   Indian  must  be  taught  how  to  utiliec  these  forccsJ 
or    be   crushed,   for   he  can  no   lunger  fly   from   them.] 
The  locomotive  is  faster  than  the  flying  Indian  jMny, 
and  has  swept   past  liim.     From  ocean  to  ocean   Die 
while  uiai)  has  e»tablished  himself,  and  the  Indian  can 
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more  c^apc  from  civiti£a.tion  than  from  the  ainios-  i 
iTiere,  I 

The  one  gr<-,n  jmrpose  ol"  ihe^c  scliook — tlit-  prci>;ira- 
.lion  for  American  cilircnship — should  lie  kept  steadily 
in  view,  should  shape  the  course  of  study,  determine 
e  selwition  of  ttathers.  eonlrol  the  discipline,  and  jier- 
idi"  the  cniire  nianaj^emcnt.  The  schools  should  be 
Durseties  uf  palrtoiisni,  and  should  fo»ilcr  ft  spirit  of 
unlinus!i  and  indepenilenc-e.  Tliey  slioutd  carry  their 
jpils  far  enough  to  enable  them  to  stand  alone  when 
111)'  leave  their  sheltering  care.  Wherever  practieibk- 
'  should  introduce  them  into  the  public  schools, 
here  ihey  should  have  an  equal  ch.ince  with  white 
oys  and  yirls.  Prepare  them  for  independence,  then 
ivc  them  liberty.  Fit  them  to  earn  their  own  living, 
make  Iheir  own  way,  then  let  them  do  it  E'lepare 
;heni  for  manhood,  iheii  treat  ihcm  as  men.  The  »ys. 
m  of  education  adopted  for  the  liidiiiis  thould  con* 
nn  closely  to  the  publie-sehoo)  iyjiern  which  has  been 
icd  and  jirovtd  successful,  for  America  is  what  it  is 
day  largely  because  of  the  public  schools.  It  owc8  lo 
'ihcnt  in  a  large  measure  the  unusual  degree  of  popular 
intelligence,  the  hi|}h  sense  of  nior.i1ily,  llic  independ- 
ence, Mlf-reliance,  and  general  pro»]H-ricy  su  character- 
istic  of  \\*  AH  a  people.  Such  a  .system  cannot  fail  to  do 
for  the  Indians  what  it  has  done  for  uiher  peoples — ren- 
der them  iotelligeni,  upright  American  citizens. 

It  should  never  be  lost  sight  of  Ihul  this  work  i»  but 
temporary.  .'\s  soon  a  possible  the  Indians  must  tnke 
heir  places  as  citizens  and  become  sharers  of  the  priv- 
ileges  and  bearers  of  the  burdens  of  citizenship,  expect- 
ing from  the  government  no  more  than  it  gives  to  any 
other  class,  and  ceruinly  no  less.  Thi«e  who  have 
been  educated  in  government  schools,  become  citizens, 
and  lalcen  ihcir  places  in  society,  must  look  after  their  own 
interests,  including  the  education  of  iheir  own  children. 
The  present  system  is  only  preparatory,  and  must  yield 
lo  the  system  of  public-schools.  It  will  have  dune  its 
be^t  work  when  it  has  made  itself  unnecessary.  The  old 
fiicibod  lus  proved  itself  a  costly  and  melancholy  failure. 
\\c  have  spcnl  $1,000,000,000,  including  the  cost  of 
wars,  in  caring  lor  ilie  Indians,  and  we  have  them  still 
with  us,  .1  burden,  a  men.ice.  .1  national  disgrace. 

The  new  method,  begun  in  iS;^*.  and  now  so  well 
tinder  way,  deserves  a  fair  trial,  or  rather,  having;  already 
proved  its  eftiriency,  should  be  [lushecl  forward  until  it 
has  3ccompii?>hed  its  benign  work  of  redeeming  and  ab- 
sorbing into  our  national  life  all  the  aborginal  inhabit- 
ants of  this  country.  Kxperience  has  icliown  (hat  it  i*> 
cheaper  10  educate  an  Indian  than  to  kill  him,  and  it 
costs  much  less  to  build  and  maintain  a  school  than  a 
fort.  Every  Indian  boy  or  girl  in  school  is  a  hostage 
for  the  good  hehavior  of  the  ]>arent5.  The  Indianii  edu- 
cated in  the  go%-cTnmcnt  school*  under  the  flag  may  be 
depended  upon  for  service  in  the  fields  of  industry  or, 
if  need  be.  on  the  tield  of  battle.  Education  is  a  cheap 
method  of  concerting  aliens,  enemies,  savages  into  ciii- 
tcns,  friends  and  honorable,  intelligent  men  and  women.. 
— Tif  Stauil,irJ. 


Thf  »w  PliMM'  or  MnriiioiiKni. 
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"  De  tings  hab  changed  about  dis  place,"  the  darky 
uKd  losing  down  Souih.  Perhaps  ht  sings  so  yet ;  but 
there  was  need  of  change  prior  to  its  coming.  Likewise 
the  dweller  in  I'lali  now  sinp^,  and  every  one  who  ever 
heard  of  L'tah  knows  there  w.1.1  abundant  need  of 
change  here,  and  yet  the  "  half  was  never  luld."  With- 
out a  scintilla  of  doubt  the  highest  crimes  of  Mormon-. 
T«m  rem.iin  to  be  read  from  the  Judge's  docket  in  llie 
^rcat  day  when  every  one  shall  gi%ean  account  uf  him- 
self unto  CifMl. 

For  years  Monuonism  has  been  the  giir^iic  upon  the 
high  seas  of  social  and  political  lile,  lloaiing  the  black 
fl.ig,  devouring  all  it  ronld  lind.  giving  no  ipiaricr,  and 
seeking  no  haven.  Il  Haunled  its  filthy  flag  in  the  face 
uf  forbearing  friends,  and  s.-iurily  set  at  defiance  the 
benign  laws  of  our  sox-ereign  commonweallh. 

In  llicir  fanaticism  ihey  have  ever  been  positive,  in 
their  concessions  never.  For  instance,  a.  few  yeats 
since,  when  adopting  a  const  it  ittion  for  (expected) 
Slate  government,  ihey  said:  ''Since  polygamy,  etc., 
are  tnu>nipaiiblc  with  the  general  sentiment  of  ihc  peo- 
ple of  the  L'nitcd  Stales,  we  hereby  declare  against  the 
same,'*  elc, — no  positive  conviction,  no  change  of  heart; 
simply  acquiescence  for  policy. 

The  president  of  the  institution,  Wilford  VVoodrufT,  in 
his  late  "  oflieial  declaration,"  denying  ihai  polygamy  is 
a  practice  of  the  Motmons,  and  that  it  is  not  taught  as 
a  tenet  of  their  faith,  uses  the  following  signifitant  lan- 
guage : 

"  Inasmuch  as  biws  have  been  enacted  by  (Congress 
forbidding  plund  marriages,  which  laws  have  been  pro- 
nounced constitutional  by  the  court  of  last  resort,  I 
hereby  declare  my  intention  to  submit  to  those  laws, 
and  to  use  my  influence  with  the  members  of  the 
Church  over  which  I  preside  lo  have  them  do  likewise." 

This  ]Mragr.iph  will  bear  re-ieading;  the  language  is 
inoc«t  evasive-  Il  has  been  called  a  "declaration,"  but 
there  is  nothing  declaratory  in  it  other  than  that  he  de- 
clares hi;  intention  to  siibinit  to  the  law  and  use  his  in- 
fluence to  have  the  Mormons  do  likewise.  No  change 
of  heart  or  principle,  no  "revelation  "  in  the  common 
manner  of  revelations  .imong  them,  for  they  are  ac- 
companied by  a  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord  :  "  and,  although 
the  governor  of  the  Territory  and  the  chief-justice  have 
ofTicially  recognized  it  as  authoritative,  yet  Ihc  masses 
of  nnn-Monnons,  including  the  Salt  I^kc  THbunr,  the 
foremost  anti-Monnon  organ  in  Utah,  are  dubious. 
Well,  indeed,  do  wc  think  they  need  be ;  (or  Mormon- 
ism  has  always  been  dc<eplive,  and  if  now  there  is  a  de- 
cidetl  change  for  the  hi-tter  it  will  be  proved  in  time. 
If,  too.  they  are  honest,  a  probation  nil]  not  change  their 
intents  and  purposes. 

The  Mormons  ihemKelves  are  ranch  divided  on  the 
((uesiton.  Many  think  it  is  not  real,  but  the  machina- 
tions of  a  few  Uli  the  head,  as  Wilford  Woodruff  and 
George  Q.  Cannon,  who  is  the  real  recognized  "power 
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behind  the  throne,"  and  say  it  is  not  fair  to  the  "noble 
six  hundred  "  (the  real  number)  that  have  suffered  for 
their  practice  now  to  declare  that  it  is  better  to  surren- 
der. Others  say  that  polygamy  is  the  corner-stone  of 
their  religion,  and  when  that  is  destroyed  it  is  all  gone ; 
others,  if  this  principle  is  not  true  and  the  command 
binding,  none  of  the  whoJe  system  is  ;  and  "we  think 
that  their  surrendering  that  which  they  have  preached 
for  years  as  being  a  direct  revelation  from  God — a  reve- 
lation even  to  the  speakers  themselves — is  a  plain  sign 
to  us  that  the  whole  thing  is  a  fraud  and  a  delusion." 
Thus  the  opinions  go,  and  great  is  the  present  falling 
away. 

The  time  is  most  opportune  for  such  a  statement  by 
the  Church.  This  year  has  been  one  of  continual  vic- 
tory on  the  patriotic  side. 

If  the  Gentile  victory  in  February  last  was  the  sur- 
render of  Burgoyne,  the  later  victory  in  August  was  the 
siege  of  Yorktown.  The  beginning  of  the  operation  of 
the  "  free  school  law  "  in  September  was  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  and  this  last  manifesto  of  President  \\'oodTuff  is 
the  inauguration  of  Washington.  In  the  main,  it  is 
thought  that  the  backbone  of  tlie  trouble  lias  been 
broken,  and  even  if  ihe  wording  of  that  document  is 
meant  to  be  more  specious  than  j.'enuine,  it  is  a  step  im- 
possible to  take  back.  The  Chinese  proverb  is,  "If  a 
word  is  spoken  ten  horses  cannot  catch  it."  In  this 
case  the  word  has  been  spoken,  and  by  the  highest  in 
authority,  and  is  already  so  wide-s])read  lliat  it  could 
not  all  be  recalled,  at  any  rate. 

However,  granting  that  it  is  genuine,  the  same  trouble 
exists  that  was  rife  when  Jose])li  Smith  was  alive,  and  they 
were  being  chased  from  point  to  point  over  the  country, 
extending  from  Ohio  to  Missouri,  and  back  to  Illinois, 
where  Smith  was  killed  with  his  brother  Hyrum. 

As  to  character,  in  religion  the  Mormon  is  an  anarchist, 
No  cardinal  truth  of  the  Scripture  is  bed-rock  ;  he  juggles 
them  all  at  his  pleasure,  and  makes  them  to  say  and  teach 
what  his  lust  or  his  desire  diclales.  He  makes  Adam 
(iod,  and  uses  Adam's  sins  as  a  pretext  for  his  own  mis- 
deeds, logically  concluding  that  as  God  sinned  at  any 
time,  sin  is  not  so  bad  after  all;  takes  Solomon's  sins, 
David's  errors,  and  the  deviation  of  Moses  and  Abra- 
ham as  cardinal  virtues,  practices  those  which  are  con- 
venient, and  lets  the  others  go  by  the  board  ;  sends 
Christ  into  hades  (paradise)  to  preach  to  the  unrepent- 
ant antediluvians,  and  then  erects  temples  in  which  liv- 
ing relatives  or  friends  are  to  be  baptized  for  their  dead 
who  died  not  knowing  the  truth  (Mormonisni)  ;  takes 
this  pretext  also — that  of  second  probation — to  commit 
any  sort  of  crime  he  desires,  and  lulls  himself  into  easy 
security,  intending  to  rejjent  in  hades  (paradise)  ; 
preaches  that  there  are  some  sins  that  the  blood  of 
Jesus  can  never  cleanse,  and  that  a  man's  own  blood 
must  be  shed  for  such ;  practices  the  doctrine  that 
(icd  has  an  eternal,  infallible  priesthood  on  earth, 
to  whom  he  makes  known  every  thing  of  vital  impor- 
tance, and  they  in  turn  must  communicate  this  informa- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  Church.     Hence,  on  the  sub- 


ject of  voting,  the  two  parties  a-field  cannot  both  be  right, 
and  by  revelation  all  faithful  Mormons  vole  in  a  body, 
as  they  always  have  done  in  Utah,  and  did  at  the  recent 
election  in  Wyoming,  this  time  casting  a  Republican 
ballot. 

Take  it  in  any  way  you  may,  and  to  me  the  trouble 
has  in  no  wise  been  removed ;  the  torrent  may  be 
checked  and  partially  assuaged,  but  not  dried  up. 

There  is  more  and  more  need  of  Christian  sympathy 
and  help  than  ever  before.  Never  were  there  so  many 
doors  open  and  calls  so  numerous.  One  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  would  not  meet  the  demand  to-day. 

Let  not  the  prayers  of  the  Church  cease  to  ascend  to 
heaven  for  Utah  ! 

'Tis  Easter's  dawn  that  now  succeeds 
Chill  winler's  dark  midnight  : 
The  righteous  Son,  with  healing  wings. 
To  Utah's  sons  his  blessing  brings  ; 

He  comes  in  power,  heals  broken  reeds: 
The  morn  has  come — ^'lis  light. 

Xcphi,  Utah,  Oct.  17,  1890. 


New  Mexico. 

When,  in  1519,  Cortez  discovered  the  country  lying 
south-west  of  the  United  States  of  North  America,  he 
founded  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz  (the  true  cross),  and 
penetrated  into  the  country  of  the  Aztecs.  Monte- 
zuma was  then  the  reigning  king.  His  capital,  Tenoch- 
titlan,  bore  the  title  of  Mexico,  which  signifies  the  resi- 
dence of  the  God  of  War.  This  name  afterward  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  country. 

Our  increasing  territory,  including  New  Mexico, 
forms  a  series  of  interesting  chapters  to  swell  the  his- 
tory of  our  country  not  yet  hoary  with  centuries.  The 
name  of  New  Mexico  and  its  towns,  like  those  of  New 
England,  New  York,  New  London,  Manchester,  and 
others,  point  to  previous  history,  as  Providence,  Con- 
cord, and  the  eastern  Christian  names  of  Patience,  De- 
liverance, Faith,  and  hosts  of  others  of  Scripture  origin 
indicate  the  predominance  of  Puritan  principles.  The 
frequent  prefix  of  San  (Saint)  indicates  the  predomi- 
nance of  Romanism,  to  which  reference  was  made  in 
a  previous  article. 

Santa  Fe  (the  cily  of  the  Holy  Faith)  stands  on  both 
sides  of  the  Santa  Fe  Creek,  at  an  altitude  of  6,862 
feet ;  its  population  is  about  six  thousand  five  hundred. 
This  city  was  captured  by  the  United  States  military 
forces  under  General  Kearney  during  the  war  with  Mex- 
ico, September  18, 1846,  without  any  fighting  in  or  about 
the  city.  During  the  Civil  War  it  was  captured  by  the 
Confederates  under  General  H.  H.  Sibley  in  1862,  and 
remained  in  their  possession  about  a  month.  With  all 
its  changing  fortunes,  the  city  has  altered  but  little  dur- 
ing the  past  century.  "  On  the  plaza,  or  public  square, 
are  the  principal  mercantile  and  business  houses  of 
the  city,  whose  wealth  of  merchandise  freighted  from 
the   Mississippi  have  in    times  past  given  to  it  the  title 
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of  *  The  Ship  of  the  Plains,'  and  lo  ihc 

"* Santa  Fcirail '  a  world-widcnotoriely.' 

At  San  Pedro  (S.iinl  I'eler)  ia  found 

the  great  copper  mine  of  ihe  region, 

which  fuinislics  employment  for  many 

of  the  natives.     From  a  mine  at  San 

Lazaro   (jjaini  Laiantfi),  great  WLMlth 

>is  said  to  have  been  extracted.     The 

■fertile    portions  of    New    Mexico  are 

found  in  I  he  valleys,  owing  to  the  scar- 

i<ity  of  rain,  and  jireai  numbers  of  sheep 

^and    cattle   r..in    here    be    sit'stained. 

Wheat  is   also   grown,  and   fine  fruit 

in  some  sections.     The    rainy  season 

continues  from  four  to  six  weeks,  Imt 

iiiterials  of  snnslune  and  a  bright  sky 

"appear  almost  every  day.     Mountains 

henutify  the   landscape,  caDons   inU-r- 

sect  the  moiintaini,  and  natural  piirks 

f  siirpaising  beamy  delight  the  traveler. 

The  general  elevation  of  the  country  is 

It  six  llioiisand  feet.     The  air  is  so 

and  dry  that  meat  can  be  cured 

by  simply  hanginy  it  out-of-doors  for  a 

ftimc.andii  is  thus  preserved  for  months. 

The  heart  of   New  Mexico  lias  pe- 

r«uli*r  charm*  ;  the  landsc.ipe  is  v.iriud 

Lj)y    low-linsd    bluffs    bioVen    by    hold 

loumain  groups ;  juniper,  cedar,  and 

pine  clothe  the  hills  i»  successive  Icr- 

racCii.     The  hotiies  of  llie  I'ueblu  In- 

dianx     iiih.ibitin$     ihc     country    have 

already    been    described.       Tradition 

states  that  their  forefathers  came  long 

^ago  from  ihe  great  northern  mountains 

and  ljkc«.     On  the  sleep  faces  uf  high 

liluff},  in   almost    inaccessible   nooks, 

like   the   inud   tiests   of    swallows,  are 

found  tile  teniuins  of  adobe  nails  and 

»tane  houses  fonticrly  occupied  by  the 

■  cave-dwellers.    In  sandstone  cliffs  they 

[hollowed   out   caverns    for   dwcllin^v, 

irying  in  Mifie.     Some  of  llieie  |>coplc 

Mill    remain  ;     they   are    exceedingly 

[timid,  and  at  the  approach  of  strangers 

will  astcnd    a    perpendicular    rm  k    if 

crevitea  lor  only  liicir  linsers  and  Iocs  can  be  found. 

There  exists  in  New  Mexico  a  fanatical  sect  known 

'as  Penitentcs.  whose  purpose  it  is  to  repeat,  as  far  as  is 

possible  lo   human   endurance  (and  hoinetlmes  beyond 

ill   endurance),  the  sufferings  of  our  Lord  during  the 

'Xenien  season.     On  Cinod   Kridiiy  lhe>;e  tortures  re.ich 

flheir  climax.     In  one  uf  their  sej>ulcber-likc  churches 

ihey  make  long  (•ashes  \\\  each  other's  b-icks  with   ^r^^- 

ments  uf  ylass  or  wiih  dull  knives,  chanting  in  the  most 

[■doleful  manner  meanwhile,  also  dragging  .thoitt  heavy 

crosses  until   ihcy  are   almost  exhausted.      In  former 

times  they   were  aecu«tuuied  lo  flccumul.ite  merit    by 

Actually  nailing  one  or  two  of  their  number  to  a  crtHS  ; 


HOHu  nr  cLlFT-nwuLUtl 

but  this  has  been  (rovrned  upon  by  the  Church  and  is 
now  omitted.  The  scourging  is  performed  «hiie  as- 
cending a  slope,  some  having  erodes  bound  to  their 
backs.  On  each  side  of  the  ascent  friends  are  ranged, 
armed  with  the  thorny  cactus  with  which  they  beat  the 
Fenitenics  unmercifully,  so  that  some  faint  or  even  die 
from  exhaustion.  A  native  helper  writes:  "1  saw 
twenty-tive — my  two  scholars  were  among  them — 
marching  along  with  the  skin  seemingly  whipped  off 
tlie  entire  back,  and  still  whipping  fast  and  hard,  first 
over  one  shoulder  then  over  the  other,  with  bloody 
soa|>-weed,  their  i^lioiilders  and  amis  cut  and  bleedin|^ 
K  handkerchief  was  tied  over  the  face  and  large  crosses 
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were  carried,  so  hciivy  tiiat  they  had  to  be  clianiied  fie- 
quenily  from  one  shoulder  to  the  other ;  one  had  a  bun- 
dle of  cactus  on  Iiis  shoulders." 

The  great  feature  of  flooii  Friday,  Iiowcver.  is  ihc 
procession  ;  the  image  of  Chriit,  which  is  found  in  every 
chuft'h.  w  removed  froin  its  niche  and  pl.iced  on  &  bier 
covered  with  a  pall.  This  is  taken  outside,  where  men 
carrying  cro»iCS  and  liltic  girls  drosscd  in  white  precede 
the  bier.  Chancing  in  low  tones,  ihey  move  alonj^; 
then  all  kneel  and  seleclions  are  rcitd  fiom  the  New 
TcMament,  At  the  same  time  the  women,  inosily  tlad 
in  mourning,  have  taken  the  imafje  of  the  Virgin,  cov- 
ered with  black  rohes.  and,  singing  mournful  hymns, 
4:.irry  it  off  in  a  diiTercnl  direction.  After  v;trious  ci);ini- 
ings  and  "  .seven  knceUng  steps  "  the  imugc  of  Chriiit  is 
buried.  Then  amid  sobs  and  cries  it  is  resurrected 
and  taken  bacTc  to  the  church.  The  processions  of 
men  and  woman  meet  at  a  certain  point ;  iill  drop  u|Km 
their  knees  and  creep  slowly  forward  in  a  penitent  pott- 
ure.  As  the  Virgin  is  Kiipposed  to  recogiii/e  her  Son. 
unearthly  shrieks  ascend  from  the  multitude;  children 
['Scream  and  women  fall  into  hysterical  weeping,  and  an 
eye-wiineis,  writes  :  "The  on-l«oker  feels  cold  chills 
chasing  each  other  up  and  down  his  spine."  Suddenly 
the  storm  subsides ;  a  more  eheeiful  liyiiin  is  sung,  and 
the  imaj;os  ate  carrit;ij  bail:  to  their  placcT.  in  the  church 
10  await  the  festival  of  Ascension  Ds.y.— //.£.£.,  in 
N.  y.  Obientr. 

Tho  Pnehlo8  fii  New  Hcxiru. 

r.V    RIV,     riKIMAS    ]|\RMOil|i.   11.11. 

The  word  pueblo  means  people,  hul  as  a|)]>lied  to  the 
Indians  of  this  country  ii  means  village  Indians,  or  In- 
dian* who  have  their  own  towns,  There  arc  in  New 
Mexico  some  uvL-iUy-six  of  ihe^e  jJiieblos,  and  about  ten 
thousand  of  these  pueblo  arc  village  Indians.  They 
Tcic  at  one  time  far  more  numerous  than  now.  l't>r- 
dierly  they  were  composed  of  four  so-called  nations, 
Speaking  four  languages,  namely,  the  t'iros,  the  Tcguas, 
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the  QiK'rcB  (Qwcres),  and  Tagnos,  or  Tannit,  but  the 
villages  of  the  latter  h.ivc  gone  to  ruin,  and  llie  i>oj)iila- 
tion  has  passed  away,  or  perliajis  some  of  them  have  be- 


come incorporated  with  other  pueblos  or  villages.  They 
live  in  puel)lo«  distinct  from  the  Mexican  people  or 
from  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Indians  And  are  governed 
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by  their  own  lonnl  customs  and  lavrs.  They  elect  each 
year  a  line  of  officers  corresponding  somewhat  with  our 
governor,  sheriff,  justice  of  the  peace,  and  a  "couniil  of 
V'ise  men,"  In  addition  to  these  civil  officers  there  is  a 
"  war  captciin  "  tu  attend  to  iniliLiry  affairs. 

Kcligiously  thi-sc  pueblos  arc  Catholics.  A  few  have 
become  Proteslanls.  They  havo  generally  a  few  thou- 
sand acres  of  liind  to  each  pueblo,  and  raise  wheat,  corn, 
oats,  vegetables,  .ipplcs,  pears,  pt-arhe^  grapes,  etc. 
They  drefis  about  the  same  as  their  Mexican  neighbors, 
and  to  a  stronger  they  look  quite  like  the  .Mexicans,  but 
to  one  who  h.is  often  seen  them  there  is  a  striking  dif- 
ference. 

In  1870  I  visited  several  of  iheee  pueblos.  At  that 
time  in  a  whole  piicblo  of  one  thousand  or  more  In- 
dians you  could  not  find  a  man,  woman,  or  child  who 
could  read.  Jn  1884  I  visited  the  pueblo  of  Santa  Clara, 
near  EspaBola.  I  spent  some  lime  in  that  pueblo,  and 
desired  to  csiablish  a  schrjol  with  them.  1  had  a  long 
tiilk  with  their  officials,  including  the  governor.  Thc>~ 
wanted  a  school.  "O,  yes,"  ihey  admitted,  **  it  would 
be  so  nice  for  our  children  to  learn  to  read  .ind  write, 
so  as  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  and  know 
luiw  to  keep  accounts  withfuit  having  to  cut  notches  ii> 
stii-ks.  and  make  marks  on  the  doors." 

"Well,  can  we  have  a  house  lo  have  a  school  in?" 
"O,  yes:  come  with  mc,  and  wc  will  find  one.  Vou: 
can  have  this  one,  .ind  we  will  all  send  our  children."* 
"Well,  now,  can  I  send  the  teacher  at  any  time?'*  **0, 
yes;  but"—  "Well,  what. >"  "  Why,  you  will  have  to  see 
fl fHtJtt  before  you  bejjin."  "  Will  have  lo  wc  the  father, 
the  Koman  Catholic  priest?"  ''0.  yes."  'Well  1  know 
he  will  object,  and  there  the  matter  stopped,  except  I 
went  to  look  up  two  young  men  who  were  spoken  of  as. 
hs  iaiii'S — the  wise  ones,  I  found  the  two  vounjc 
men.  who  could  read  and  write.  These  were  all  in  that 
puehlo  of  one  thousand  people  m  1 884  who  could  mid 
or  urlte. 

'I'liink  of  a  town  ofone  ihoiisand  people,  a  province- 
with  a  governor  «nd  a  whole  line  of  Slate  officers,  and 
not  one  of  tiiein  able  lo  write  hii;  name.  Think  of  one 
thousand  people  where  Rananism  has  sown  the  seed, 
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and  grown  the  ciOp  until  it  ]ixs  gont;  \o  kcciJi  unm(flc»ted 
by  the  I'roitsisiiis  fur  three  centiities,  and  as  a  result  of 
their  licioii:  laLon  iwo  boys,  and  only  two,  could  read 

jid  write. 
Since  that  time  the  govemincni  has  a  school  a  por. 

fon  of  the  lime  in  llie  pueblo,  and  we  erected  our  Mi»- 

sonchunrhand  sthuol  building  close  logclhcr,  ahoul  one 
mile  from  the  pncblo,  and  novf  cjuitc  a  number  of  boys 
and  girls  can  read  and  write.  Our  niisi^ioti  school  near 
this  plate  0|K'ticd  in  the  early  pan  of  Sepienalxr r,  uniler 
the  management  uf  a  goud  American  lady  leactier,  and 
^we  hope  and  pray  for  (juiiv  a  number  of  these  Indian 
liildrcn  in  the  school.     Twenty  miles  from  this  place, 

F.^pafioln,  are  ilic  ruin.>i  and  remains  of  the  clifT  dwell' 
ings,  which  are  fidl  of  interest  to  the  archiuologist.  The 
oldest  and  widest  of  the  Indians  of  these  near  pueblos 
are  as  ignorant  of  tlic  ancient  clicr-dwcllcr^  as  wc  are. — 
Ctttlrai  Christian  AJzwaU. 
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barnvteriKilrH  of  the  People  of  New  M«>xtro. 

[The  iollowinf;  cxtr.icis  are  from  .i  p.-tpcrr  u|)on  iht  above 
subject,  read  by  Miss  Kate  II.  Uurluiii,  icafhcr  ol  ilie  New 
psi  School  at   Barclas,  N.  M..  ^t  itie  meeting  of  the  New 
est  teachers.  | 

Kew  Mexico  is  ilie  most  foreign  of  any  of  the  Terri- 
tories. .  .  .  Scattered  dU  over  the  Territory,  nesilcd 
anions  the  mountain:},  niL-saii,  and  valleys,  wherever 
running  water  is  found,  are  small  ]iueblos,  the  homes  of 
these  people.  Kach  has  from  one  lo  six  hundred  inhah- 
ilants.  Their  piiel)1n>s  arc  small,  because  the  people 
follow  agricultural  pnrauils  and  have  no  manufactures 
which  dr;iw  loward  l-irge  centers. 

These  pueblos  arc  low,  flat-roofed  houses,  usually 
huddled  together  along  narrow,  irregular,  crooked 
streets,  with  no  y.irds  hut  the  corrals,  fenced  by  high 
adubc  walls  or  ruiigli  pine  po:ils  ftci  close  together. 
The  oldest  of  the  liousis  are  of  the  old  S|Mni.sh  style,  the 
rooms  built  around  a  placiia,  where  grow  flowers,  vines, 
and  tree-:.  Here  most  of  the  family  life  is  carried  on. 
Now  the  houses  are  more  often  built  with  the  rooms  on 
each  side  of  a  large  corridor,  or  ifto  or  three  in  a  row. 

In  these  little  pueblos  the  people  live  alinust  as  one 

mily.  full  of  sympathy  for  one  another,  open-handed, 
liglit-hearled.  Often  far  from  railways  and  separated 
from  the  bti«y,  busiling  wnHil,  they  seem  lo  enjoy  a 
dreamy  life  o(  perpetual  bmishiiic.  Summer  is  the  time 
of  labor,  but  the  winter  is  one  long  lioUday  spent  in 
daneing,  feasting,  resting,  and  gathering  in  groups  in 
the  tun,  there  to  smoke  cigarettes  and  discuss  such 
events  as  have  broken  ihe'dull  monocotiyof  their  un- 
eventful lives. 

Besides  farming  the  occnpaiion  of  these  |)Coplc  is 
sheep- raising.  The  herds  belong  to  ihe  few  rich  amas 
who  cmjiloy  the  others  as  herders. 

The  prevailing  religion  of  Ihe  Mexicans  is  Roman 
Catholic,  into  which  have  been  adopted  many  of  the 
liealhen  fonns  of  worship  prartircd  by  the  ancient  In- 
dian tribes.     When  the  Spaniards  cont|ucred  these  peo- 


ple and  eaLiblished  the  Kuinati  Catholic  Church  among' 
them  in  order  to  make  ihein  willing  worshipers  at  the 
shrineA  of  Santa  M.»rij  and  the  other  saints,  they  adopt- 
ed some  of  the  heathen  forms  of  worship  and  called  the 
saints  by  the  names  of  the  heathen  gods.  Later,  thette 
gave  place  to  the  true  names,  but  many  of  the  forms  of 
worship  wen:  retained. 

i('heir  customs,  manners  interests,  and  eitjoyments 
are  peculiar  and  singular.  ICach  pueblo  ba^  a  |>atron 
>ii)Ut  lo  whom  i»  appointed  an  annual  feast-day,  "  Pla 
de  Fiesta."  These  days  arc  celebrated  with  high  mass, 
a  procession  during  the  day,  and  dancing  at  night. 
Many  other  saints"  d.nys  arc  celebrated  in  ihc  same- 
way.  "  LI  dia  de  San  Juan  "  is  one  of  the  mo»i  impor- 
tant. The  day  is  spent  in  riding  and  gidlo-mcing.  A 
rooster  its  buried  in  the  ground  up  to  its  neck  ;  then,  all 
starting  together  on  horseback,  they  race  to  sec  whO' 
can  fii^t  reach  from  his  hor^c,  going  at  full  !ii>ced,  and 
get  the  rooster.  Thi*  is  a  dangerouv  game,  and  often 
results  ill  broken  arms  or  legs,  and  Mmctimcs  broken 
necks. 

.  Luminaries,  or  fires,  are  kindled  in  fmni  oi  the  houses 
for  nine  nights  preceding  Christmas,  and  Christ's  birth- 
day is  celebrated  by  high  mass  and  a  procession  at  mid- 
night. They  know  no  Fuuith  of  July,  no  Thanksgiving 
day,  an<l  other  of  the  festivals  .so  dear  to  .American 
hearts  and  that  bind  us  together  as  one  people. 

Weddings  are  limes  of  great  festivities.  When  a  son 
reaches  what  is  deemed  Ihc  prtjper  age,  but  much  too- 
young  according  to  our  idea»,  his  jmrents  begin  lo  look 
about  them  fur  a  suitable  wife  for  hira.  -When  the  de- 
cision is  made,  based  chiefly  on  the  standing  of  her 
family  rather  than  the  4|ualitics  of  the  girl,  her  parents 
are  a^kcd  lo  give  their  daughter  in  marriage  to  their 
son.  Sometimes  young  couples  never  see  caeb  other 
until  the  wedding  day.  But  siteh  is  not  often  the  case. 
Many  times  strong  preferences  and  wann  aliacbmenttL 
precede  the  marriage  vows.  Weddings  arc  celebrated 
by  high  mass  in  the  morning  and  feasting  and  dancing^ 
at  night.  Dancing  is  the  gieat  recreation  .\nd  amuse^ 
nient  of  ihcsv  ]>eople.  .All  join — young  and  old,  rich 
and  poor. 

Up  to  the  wedding  day  the  daughter  is  guarded  wiib 
/.ealous  care.  After  marriage  the  condition  of  the  aver- 
age  Mexican  woman  is  deplor-tblc.  The  women  are 
considered  much  inferior  lo  men.  From  childhood 
Iliey  are  allowed  few  libenies.  and  enjoy  few  cdiicalional 
advantages.  A  wife  was  formerly  considered  as  much 
a  piece  of  her  husband's  property  as  hi*  horse  or  sheep, 
Itui  a  few  years  ago  a  woman  could  not  bold  pro])criy 
in  her  own  name  in  New  Mexico.  There  has  been 
a  change  for  the  better  in  their  condition  during  the 
last  few  years,  slill  the  Mexican  women  occupy  a  must 
unenviable  position.  Their  life  is  largely  one  nf  drudg- 
ery. They  do  the  hard  work — chop  the  wood,  bring 
the  water,  and  work  in  the  lield.  Until  the  Protestants 
came  and  made  their  influence  felt  the  Roman  Church 
seemed  to  care  little  and  do  less  for  the  upbuilding  of 
this  people.     Many  now  fully  realixe  they  must  look  t» 
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tlie  Proteslanl  Americans  for  example  and  help,  rather 
than  10  the  French  priests  who  have  so  long  kept  ihem 
in  subjection,  superstitioQt  and  ignorance. — Home  Mis- 

Our  ScaiMliiiuviiiii  Itrr-llirfii. 

IIV  RVV,   M,    W.   MON  IIHIMF.KV. 

As  to  all  forvinncrs  who  are  nuking  their  home*  in 
our  land  two  things  aic  generally  conceded  :  First,  that 
Christians  should  sec  to  it  that  these  foreigners  are 
reached  by  the  Ciospel  ;  seeond,  that  this  is  to  be  done 
through  tile  F,iij;li'ih  language  so  far  as  it  may  so  be 
done cflfcctively.aiid, beyond  that,  in  their  native  toPRiics. 
Whatever  languase  be  neceisary,  these  por  are  to 
•' have  the  ClospL-l  preached  to  tia-ui."  It  wiis  dnriiig 
the  precious  Fentecoslal  days  when  the  foreigners  in 
Jenisalem  cried  out,  "  Hear  we  every  man  in  our  own 
toDjinc,  wherein  we  were  bom,"  "the  wonderful  work-i 
of  (Jod." 


I 
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Theccnsustaicnthis  year  will  reveal  that  we  have  about 
seven  million  of  foreij'n-bom  people,  and,  including  their 
children  of  the  first  generaiinn.  about  nineteen  million, 
nt-ari/  one  third  of  our  total  population.     Surely  the  rc- 


ItgiouH  interests  of  thc^e  vaiti  niimbcra  are  worthy  the 
fullest  attention.  This  dictate  of  mere  patriotism  is  re- 
enforced  many  fold  by  the  commands  of  Christ.  We 
open  our  public  schools  lo  ihcrn  ;  admit  them  to  all 
trades  and  profe&nions  ;  give  thcni  the  ballot  ;  they 
enter  our  halls  of  legislation.  Shall  they  not  al&o  have 
opportunity  "  lo  grow  ia  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  o( 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ?  " 

Their  ciiildrcn  can  bv  reached  through  the  Englisb, 
lani;uage  ;  but  not,  as  a  rule,  their  parents  nor  the  n 
cently  arrived  young  people.  These  latter  arc  exceed* 
\nn\y  numerniis,  and  arc  most  impressible  during  their 
first  year  in  this  country.  Recently,  in  a  Scandinavian 
rorgregaiinn  of  1,500  persons.  I  could  count  less  than 
twenty  with  gray  hair,  and  in  another  audience  of  a, 100 
k-ss  than  thirty  had  silvery  locks.  .Although  the  farm 
man  and  kitchen  maid  m.iy  know  a  little  e%'ery-day 
Knglish,  it  is  not  to  bt  inferred  that  they  can  get  roucli 
bcni-tii  from  preaching  in  F,nj:lish,  It  is*vcrj-  unwise  to 
nay  that  these  should  attend  only  English  services;  or  go 
without.     Such  a  course  is  perilous  to  our  counir}'. 

To    help    the    Scandinavians    to   have   the   Gospet 
preached  is  more  J ruit/ul  than  tht  missionary  iervicewMfh 
tt'f  .-an  rentier  ta  any  other  eiass  oj  foreigners.    Why  ?     I 
Because  the  Scandimviansare  already  Prolesianis,  som 
arc  Christians  ;  most  are  favorably  inclined  to  religion 
many  arc  intemperate;  very  many  are  worldly  and  in- 
different;  only  a   few  are  skepiical  ;  none   arc    Roman 
Catholics.     A  little  missionary  help  will  do  great  things 
fipf  such   a  people.       Money,  effort,  and   patience   ex- 
panded  for  these   people  will  repay   threefold  the  vis- 
ible fruitage  as  the  same  outlay  among  any  other  class 
of  foreigner*. 

3.  Because  they  Americanize  (in  the  best  sense  of  iha! 
word)  more  readily  than  any  other   foreigners.     They 
kive  and  are  loyal  to  our  free  institutions;  they  cagcily 
place  their  children  in  our  public  schools  ;  they  indus-' 
triously  enterall  tradesanri  professions;  they  buy  homes;' 
ihcy  learn  the  Fnglish  language  readily.     In  short,  the 
appreciate  their  opportunities  in  the  Western  World.  Uj 
pays  to  reach  a  helping  hand   to  such   people,     Thi- 
-ire  a   good   investment.     Misiionary   funds  should   1*0 
placed  where  they  will   do  llie  most  good. 

Uiil  if  these  jieoplc  are  so  well  disposed  already,  why^ 
should  we  help  them.* 

5.   Because  they  will  quickly  become  our  co-worke 
in   carrying  forward  all  missionary  work.     Xcarly  on 
half  of  the  $8,5S&  sent  to  the   .'Vmcrican   Hoard   for  the 
sufferers  by  famine  in  Turkey  came  from  poor  Swedish  h 
Ftee  Christians  in   response  to   a  single  call   in   one  of  ^ 
their  newspapers.     Fiveyearsago  the  Chicago  Seminary 
opened  a  Scandinavian  Dupartmcnt,  and  already  lhere^_ 
arc  fifty-five  Scandinavian  students.    Try  that  cxper-^| 
imciil  for  any  other  foreign  nationality  in  this  country 
and  you  will  not  get  one  third  of  this  magnificeni  rcsuU. 
One  of  these  students  walked  from  I'ennsylvania  m  th« 
seminary  because  unable  to  ride  ;  another  was  pcnnilesj 
when  he   reached   the  depot  in  Chicago,  and  borrowed 
upon   his  good  face,  a  wheelbarrow  of  a  stranger  anC 
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■wfttftled    Ills    iriinl:    throiigh    Ui«    city   to    ihc    s<ini-    are  in  a  good  condition.     The  work  of  the  Lord  had  its 

nary.     A   S50.000   ^ifi   to   llic  scminurj'  wIikI'  came  '  course.      Oiir  communion  services  were   occasions  of 
~    if!  aftcnrard.  the  income  of  which   is  lo  -lid  poor  ■  blessings,  and  our  loircfcasls  vrcrc  limes  of  refreshing 
iidenL<i,  is  said  (0  liave  &ome  connection  with  the 
lining  of  this  incident  to  the  ears  of  a  sensible 
jsincss  man.    Sevetal  of  these  siudents  and  those 
Carlcton  College  already  preach   the  (.lospel  -in 

English  as  vrell  as  in  ihc  Scandinavian  language. 

Surh    preachers    arc   very    gtcally    needed.     The 

demand    is    beyond  the   supply.      A    few   weeks 

since  a  Swedish  church  wrote  asking  mc  to  help 

Jicra  to  find  a  jwisior.     I  recommended  a   good 
le.  hut  ihcy  would  not  call  him  solely  beraiise  he 

could  not  Bjwak  well  in   English  also.     Some  of 

llieir  leaders  arc  as  blind  lo  such  significant  facts 

K  the  ostrich  with  lier  head  in  the  sand.     They 
'Tlitterly  oppose  AmericaniMng  influences.    As  well 

might  they  strive  against  the  rising  of  to-mormw's 

!>un.      They  will  succeed    only  in  extinguinhin^ 

themselves.  But  the  mass  of  Scandinavian?  c-igcrty 

Aineritanijie.      Soon   they  will   give  us  in  return 

douhlc-tongued  missionaries  and  means  to  siippori 

ihcm,  and   many  gifted   preacher*    for   American 

pulpits.      By  helping  ihtm  we  miilti/tfy  aur  te-tpork- 

en. — The  Aih^ftcf. 


rRnport  fif  North  ParlHc  German  Xicution. 
BV    REV.  OEOKfn;   IHRTUNll,  Si;rKKIMK.SI>E.Sr, 
Another  year  with  rapid  tread  has  passed  away,  and 
I  am  able  to  report  with  joy  and  thankfulness  to  God 
that  wc  have  been  successfn)  in  mir  work. 

I.  ]  will  firsi,  in  a  fc<v  brief  remarks,  t.ill  aiiention  to 
the  grcaincas  of  our  territory.  The  lerritory  wiihin  the  I 
bounds  uf  our  Mission  has  an  area  of  307,610  square 
miles,  wiih  a  Oernian  pupiiUlionof  not  les^  than  160,000. 
Our  principal  cities  arc:  Spokane  Kails,  the  key  lo 
the  upper  empire.  Here  we  hnd  some  of  the  best 
minenil  l-iiid,  .nnd  the  agricultural  land  in  large  portion 
as  fertile  as  anywhere.  Purtkind,  the  inlet  to  the  WiIIj- 
metce  valley,  the  garden  of  the  North  Pacific  coast. 
Tacoma,  the  door  to  the  Chehalis  and  Cowlitz  River 
valley's,  the  be«  jiottion  of  agricultural  land  in  west 
Washington,  and  ihc  roin  ark  able  tiraj's  Harbor  coun- 
Ity.  Seattle,  the  in  and  outlet  to  the  lower  sound  coun- 
try-, with  its  abundance  nf  natural  resources.  On  this 
va*t  lerritory  wc  I'ind  the  Oemiars  in  large  ntimbers.  in 
the  cities,  over  the  valleys,  and  in  the  mountains. 

3.   In  reference  to  myself,  I  can  say  I  traveled  7,000 

lies  this  year,  preached  the  Gospel  on  every  npportiini> 

,y,  week-days  and  especially  Sundays  ;  a!)MSlcd  in  several 

TOtracled  mi-elings  and  camp-meetings;  and  as  one  of 

he  justors  failed  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1  did  coa- 

dcrahlc  extra  work,  so  it  was  a  year  of  toil.     But  1  ic- 

'jriii  c  and  thank  Ood  that  I  was  able  lo  work.     I  enjoyed 

good  health,  far  better  than  last  year;  I  only  missed  one 

appoinlineni  by  sickness. 

5.   In  re.ijard  to  fhe  ipiritual  ionJitioH  and  (hara,Ur  nf 
the  charges  I  can  say,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  eharges 


from  ihe  presence  of  the  Lord.  By  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  many  souls  hiive  been  richly  blessed,  and 
the  children  of  God  built  up  in  Ihe  faith  and  rooted 
and  grounded  in  the  love  of  Christ.  The  most  of  the 
charges  have  a  bright  future  before  ihem,  others  have  to 
struggle  yet  ;  but  if  we  hold  on  in  the  name  of  llie 
Lord,  and  make  iim*  of  every  opponuniiy,  we  shall 
win  and  prosper.  Our  people,  considered  aa.  a  whole, 
arc  pious ;  they  live  for  ihe  Lord,  and  they  love  their 
(!hurch  and  iis  doctrines. 

4.  I  will  call  attention  now  lo  the  mh-al  tcuri.  Pro- 
tracted meetings  have  been  held  wherever  it  was  con- 
venient and  possible.  The  Lord  has  been  with  us, 
reviving  his  work.  Our  two  camiwincctinss,  one  on 
the  cast  and  one  on  the  west  side  o(  the  Cascades,  have 
been  very  well  attended  and  abundantly  blessed.  Camp- 
meetings  are  a  necessity  among  u>.,  and  our  people  feel 
they  cannot  miss  tlicni.  If  the  Lord  |»cniiit5  us  10  live 
another  year  we  shall  have  three  instead  of  two  C3m|k- 
meetings  ;  one  in  ihe  up|ier  country,  one  near  Portland, 
nnd  one  in  the  vicinity  of  Tacoma  and  Seattle. 

5.  In  regard  to  our  SunJay-tehfft'f  wvri,  I  tan  say  it  is 
being  carried  on  successfully.  During  the  year  uc  have 
organixcd  four  new  schools.  The  existing  schools,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  have  increased  in  nundier  and  iiMrfut- 
ness.  Officers  and  teacherit  have  labored  faithfully  in 
this  de|>artnienc  of  our  work.  Our  Sunday  •schools 
promise  much  for  the  future.  This  work  is  of  great  im- 
portance on  the  district.     The  Church  that  takes  ^tkvA 
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care  of  her  children  and  youth  prepares  for  the  future 
her  most  useful  members. 

Let  me  now  call  attention  to  our  building  affairs  of 
churches  and  parsonages.  In  this  line  we  have  done 
considerable,  and  I  think  we  did  well  under  the  circum- 
stances, but  have  not  covered  one  third  of  what  is  wanted. 
We  have  built  two  churches  and  two  parsonages — one 
church  in  Seattle,  very  handsome,  with  a  comfortable 
parsonage  on  the  same  ground;  one  church  in  Spokane 
Falls,  with  a  stone  basement,  ready  for  dedication ;  and 
a  well-planned  and  commodious  parsonage  in  Walla 
Walla.  The  materia!  for  a  church  in  Union  Ridge  is  on 
the  ground,  and  the  building  will  be  erected  before  win- 
ter. We  have  now  in  our  territory  ten  churches  and  five 
parsonages,  valued  at  $43i5So. 

Our  great  want  is  more  churches,  and  if  we  had  the 
means  we  should  soon  have  the  number  doubled.  There 
are  four  urgent  cases  for  next  year.  In  Salem  we  have 
preached  for  two  years  in  an  oM  school-house,  and  had 
a  very  good  attendance,  but  we  cannot  secure  our  influ- 
ence any  longer  as  a  church  if  wc-  have  not  a  suitable 
building  of  our  own.  The  lot  is  secured.  In  Portland 
we  have  a  valuable  church  property,  but  not  a  church 
that  will  suit  any  longer.  The  urgent  demand  is  a  larger 
and  more  commodious  church.  Albina  needs  a  church. 
We  have  preached  in  other  churches  till  now,  but  we 
cannot  do  it  any  longer.  Property  must  be  secured  and 
a  building  put  up  if  we  are  to  hold  the  field  in  the  future. 
Fairhaven  is  a  promising  new  field.  Just  before  Con- 
ference a  class  was  organized,  and  lois  secured  of  the 
land  company  on  very  easy  terms,  but  we  cannot  hold 
them  if  we  do  not  put  up  a  church  in  the  near  future. 
Chelialis  and  Centralia  are  new  lields.  Here  they  need 
churches,  and  the  sooner  they  have  them  the  better. 
The  erection  of  these  churches  is  an  absolute  necessity 
to  the  development  of  our  German  work. 

In  Portland  they  are  trying  to  help  themselves,  but  to 
build  the  others  we  need  at  least  $6,000.  If  we  try  our 
best  we  may  collect  of  our  people,  German  and  Ameri- 
can friends,  $2,000 ;  but  the  main  point  now  is  where 
shall  the  other  $4,000  come  from  ?  I,  for  myself,  see  no 
other  way  than  by  an  extra  aiding  from  the  Church  Ex- 
tension Society. 

I  will  call  your  attention  now  to  our  finafices.  With  us 
it  is  a  rule  lo  call  upon  every  member  to  give  according 
to  their  ability,  and  if  they  are  poor  and  can  only  give 
twenty-five  cents,  have  them  give  the  twenty-five  cents; 
and  so  we  have  been  gradually  improving  our  finances 
from  year  to  year. 

In  1887  we  had  172  members;  collected  for  missions, 
$155 — 90  cents  per  member — and  for  the  other  collec- 
tions $45.  In  1888  we  had  210  members;  collected  for 
missions  $197,  an  increase  of  $42— 93  cents  per  mem- 
ber— and  for  the  other  collections  $68.  In  1889  we  had 
341  members;  collected  for  missions  $412,  an  increase 
of  $215 — $1  20  per  member — and  for  other  collections 
J114,  an  increase  of  $46.  In  1890  we  have  453  mem- 
bers; collected  for  missions  $519,  an  increase  of  $107; 
and  for  other  collections  $214. 


At  last  I  call  attention  to  our  future  wants.  We  need 
men  from  time  to  time — men  who  know  how  to  meet 
and  take  hold  of  the  Germans;  good  men,  qualified, 
consecrated  to  God  and  his  work  ;  men  "welche  durch 
dick  und  dilnn  gehen;"  men  who  will  live  and  die  on 
this  coast.  We  have  no  need  for  men  who  will  only 
come  to  visit  us  a  few  years,  then  skip  again.  We  want 
men  to  stay. 

The  second  great  need  is  money.  Immigration  is 
pouring  in.  Germans  are  coming  in  large  numbers  to 
this  coast,  drawn  by  the  climate  and  other  good  advan- 
tages. Opportunities  to  take  up  new  fields  are  multi- 
plying from  time  to  time.  We  could  place  ten  new  men 
in  the  field  if  we  had  the  money,  but  the  way  we  are 
situated  now  we  cannot  do  it.  For  two  years  the  salaries 
of  the  brethren  have  been  cut  down,  that  the  work  might 
be  enlarged,  but  here  we  have  come  to  an  end,  and  this 
cannot  be  done  any  more.  Now,  if  the  German  work 
for  the  future  on  this  coast  shall  not  be  crippled,  we 
must  have  a  large  appropriation  of  mission  money,  and 
we  must  have  it  soon.  The  most  of  the  Germans  who 
are  coming  to  this  coast  are  poor,  but  a  good  thing  is 
they  will  not  stay  poor.  In  the  future  this  will  not  only 
be  a  begging,  but  a  giving  church. 

Another  great  want,  and  I  think  the  greatest  of  all,  is 
a  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  North-western  Norweglau  Banish  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Mission. 

BV    RKV,    C,    J,    LAR^EX,  Kt'PEKlNTENDENT. 

The  Mission  embraces  the  States  of  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington,  and  northern  Idaho,  It  is  estimated  that  the 
population  of  Norwegians  and  Danes  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  Mission  is  not  less  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand. The  cities  that  have  the  largest  number  are  Se- 
attle, Tacoma,  Portland,  Spokane  Falls,  .Astoria,  and 
Albina ;  then  we  have  some  very  large  settlements  and 
colonies. 

Never  has  the  immigration  of  our  people  been  so 
large  as  in  the  past  two  years,  and  it  is  continually  in- 
creasing. It  may  be  asked,  Why  do  the  Scandinavians 
immigrate  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  such  large  numbers,^ 
'ihe  j)rincipal  reason  is  that  in  many  resi)ecls  the  coast 
resembles  the  Scandinavian.  The  beautiful  mountains, 
valleys,  lakes,  and  rivers  are  a  great  attraction  to  our  peo- 
])le.  Then  there  is  the  climate  and  the  chance  of  gaining 
a  comfortable  livelihood.  I  believe  that  in  a  few  years 
the  State  of  Washington  will  contain  more  of  our  people 
than  any  State  in  the  Union,  This  makes  it  so  much  the 
more  important  for  us  to  extend  the  work  and  gain  a 
strong  foothold  among  our  people. 

A  brief  history  of  the  work  among  our  people  on  the 
Pacific  coast  may  not  be  out  of  place  here.  The  work 
began  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  in  the  year  1879,  by  the  writer, 
then  a  member  of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  that  city  (.American),  formerly  a  member  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Danish  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Chicago, 
III.     The  first  meetinc;s  were  held  in  the  houses,  which 
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sooi)  becAni«  too  tiiiall.  A  cVxsa  W3V  organixed,  and 
a  chtircli    was    Iniilt  on    Market  and    TwL-nlj-wcond 

iStr«cIs,  wliich  was  dedicated  June  13.  i85o.  This  was 
the  firsi  Methodist  churcii  built  for  ihv  Scandinavians 

F«n  llic  Pacifiii  coast. 

That  year  I  was  received  ort  trial  in  the  Cidifornta 
Conference.  In  the  year  iKSa  I  tvent  on  .1  missionary 
trip  to  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  found  a  Urge  num- 
ber of  our  people  in  nearly  every  rity.     The  same  year 

I  was  transferred  by  Bishop  Hurst  to  Oregon  Confer- 
ence to  begin  work  among  otir  people  in  Portland.  The 
same  year  we  built  ii  dmrch  and  parsonaRc  costing 
^,000.  Other  places  were  vUited,  and  cvciy-where  the 
call  came,  slay  and  preach  tho  tJosptl.  In  1883  Rev.  J. 
Jacobscn  was  transferred  from  the  Norwegian  Danish 

[Conference  and  put  \\\  charge  of  the  work  in  Oakland, 
and  in  i88^  Rev.  C.  N.  Hnuge  was  transferred  from  the 

I  *aiiie  Conference  to  take  charge  of  ihe  work  in  Port- 
land, and  I  was  removed  to  Tacoma.  After  six  months 
■u-c  built  a  church  and  parsonage.  The  tot  we  then  paid 
$800  for  is  now  worth  $16,000.  In  1886  I  visited  Ida- 
Jio,  where  I  found  a  great  many  uf  our  people,  and  in 
1887  Rev.  C.  Erik  sen  was  put  in  chaise  of  the  work 
there.  Thus  society  after  Bocicly  was  organised, 
churches  and  parsonages  were  built  and  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  the  I-ord. 

In  1888  the  work  was  organized  as  a  separate  Mission 
by  Bishop  \inde,  and  I  was  appointed  superintendent. 
At  the  3ii5t  annual  meeting,  held  in  Tacoma.  Novem- 
ber 3.   1890,  tiiiihap   Newman   organi/eil  the -Vlittsion  in 
two  diatricU,  with  the  following  appointments  : 

SuPEKINTtlNDENT,    C.  J.    I.ARSr.N, 

Pt;cET  Sousij  AXD  Oregon  Dist. — C.J,  Larsen,  P.K. 

PortlaiKl.  J.  b.  Erikarn;  Alhina,  ).  Jacobarn ;  Astoria.  C. 
Eriksen :  La  Center,  A.  K.  Wesiergaard :  'facoma,  E.  J. 
Lundcgartl ;  Scaiilc.  1..  WalUy  .  Ptirt  Townsentl.  J.  C.  l';iul- 
sen  :  T.irh.ivcn,  J,  S.  Andersen  :  Mount  Tabor  and  RecdwcII, 
to  be  supplied  ;  South  Ucnd,  to  be  supplied. 

East  Washikciok  and  loAHfi  Dist.— C.  N.  Hjuge,  P.K. 

Spokane  Falls.  C,  N.  llaiigc  :  Rockfortl,  E.  M.  Siangcland ; 
Blaine  anil  Cleitesec.  P.  M.  lllKseii ;  Moscuw  and  Bear  Creet. 
C.  L.  Westberg  \  Eltcnaburg.  to  be  supplied. 

This  year's  sln.tistirs  give  the  following  facts:  Mem- 
bers, 418;  probationers,  90 ;  number  of  Sabbath-schools, 

II  ;  scholars,  379;  number  of  churches,  13  ;  parson- 
ages. 8;  estimated  value  of  church  property.  $85,100; 
]Miid  on  old  debt  and  repairing,  $6,853  ;  collected  for 
benevolences,  $990 ;  collected  for  self-support,  $3,761. 

MHien  we  consider  the  many  obstacles  we  have  to 
contend  with,  the  prejudices  against  Methodism  that 
csist  among  our  people  here,  as  cinewhere,  the  influ- 
ence of  1  cold  and  forrtiai  religion,  we  must  say  the 
Lord  has  done  great  things  lur  us,  and  with  gratitude 
to  Gud  for  past  blessinss  wc  arc  prepared  for  another 
[year  of  work  for  the  Ma^tt-r,  believing  that  greater  vic- 
tories await  us,  and  that  our  people  shall  be  brought  to 
IcDow  our  blessed  Master  and  Saviour. 


I 


Wyoniin;:  Xlsslnii.  Mi>tliodi<<t  K|ii<it'o|tiil  Cliiircli. 

IiV    UiSll^L   L.  II.1UEK,  U.U.,  bL'fLlKiNniNUKKr, 

Wyoming  occupies  n  large  place  on  wiint  is  knon-n  aa 
the  water-shed  of  the  continent.  It  has  a  mean  elcra* 
lion  of  .about  six  tliounand  five  Hundred  feet.  The  water 
cour<es  that  rise  in  the  western  portion  of  the  State  flow 
north,  west,  and  soiith.  Those  of  the  eastern  half  flour 
east  and  north.  There  arc  no  streams  that  flow  through 
the  State.  The  North  Platte  River  rises  in  Colorado, 
and  (lows  into  Wyoming  from  the  south  and  goes  out 
toward  the  cast,  but  it  goes  through  but  one  comer  of 
this  vast  empire. 

Any  one  acquainted  with  Wyoming  only  from  what 
has  been  said  or  written  atiout  it  hait  but  a  small  ap- 
preciation of  this  new  star  in  our  national  constellation. 
In  size  it  is  far  above  what  would  be  supposed  at  first 
glance.  It  hag  an  area  of  97,8i;io  square  miles  being  the 
fifth  State  in  the  Union  in  area.  That  wc  may  gel  some- 
thing tike  a  correct  idea  of  its  size,  let  us  compare  it 
with  other  countries.  It  is  8,668  square  miles  larger 
than  both  England  and  Scotland.  Il  is  9.174  s«|uarc  ^k 
milvs  larger  than  Ohio,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  Vcr-  ^ 
moni.  To  he  sure  much  of  this  land  is  worthless  for 
agricultural  purposes  ;  only  about  one  tenth  of  it  can  be 
made  to  produce  crops  regularly,  but  the  remaining 
nine  tenths  'm,  valuable  pasture-land,  much  of  it  be-  fl 
ing  also  covered  with  timber.  There  arc  probably 
3,000,000  callle,  t.500,000  nhcrp,  and  loo.ooo  hoiM.-3  that 
now  subsist  on  what  they  gather  off  the  ranges  alone. 

From  the  most  reliable  data  obtainable  I  lind  it  esti- 
tnated  that  we  have  34,000  square  miles  of  forest  dis- 
tributed over  the  State,     With  the  aid  of  irri};alion  wc 
will  always  be  able  to  raise  an  abundance  of  grain  of  all 
kinds,  except  com.  to  supply  alt  the  demands  of  our 
people.     Small  fruits  of  all  kind^,  together  wiih  apples  ^m 
and  plums,  grow  lo  perfection,  and  are  of  a  superior  H 
flavor.     Ifesides  these  resources  that  arc  on  the  surface, 
we  have  u  much  greater  source  of  revenue  in  that  which   ^m 
is  under  the  ground.     W«  have  in  quantities  that  will   ^ 
be  of  great  profit  to  those  who  work  them  copper,  iron, 
lead,  mineral-paint,  mic^  soda,  and  fire-clay ;  while  from 
predictions  now  almost  verified  we  will  be  able  to  sur- 
pass any  other  portion  of  the  world  in  our  supply  of 
coa]  and  petroleum.     The  <:«,il  i<i  found  under  at  least 
one  fifth  the  surface,  and  in  strata  uf  from  three  to 
twenty  feet  in  thicknesi.     The  petroleum  is  found  io 
the  greatest  abundance  where  the  wells  have  been  sunk 
to  sufficient  depth.  ^| 

With  the  smelters  and  factories  that  will  come  alons   ^ 
with  the  development  of  these  resources,  who  can  doubt 
we  will  have  a  va^t  ]>opuIation  in  a  few  years  .^ 

Many  of  us  who  are  here  found  the  lower  p.i(l.s  of  the 
great  Mississippi  basin  too  malarial  for  us.  Our  |ung« 
became  affected  and  decline  w.i8  rapid  there.  Here  we 
arc  free  from  all  pulmonary  trouble.  As  the  years  pass 
the  healing  properties  of  our  atmosphere  will  attract  in- 
creasing numbers  within  our  borders. 

Of  course,  wc  arc  but  a  sparse  [xxpulaiton  DOW,  scat- 
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IcrcJ  over  lhi:i  vast  icrriiory.     1  ihink  wc  have  not  over 
scvcnly-fiv<  tiiousand  p*!o|»le,  hut  «-e  ste  growing. 

The  manners  and  cliaracter  of  oiir  ptoijle  arc  not  jiKl 
to  the  Uking  of  some  of  our  more  rcSticd  lirctlircn  and 
sisters.  The  men  and  women  who  pioneered  this  land 
were,  many  of  them,  daring,  bold,  rough,  and  hardy. 
But  Along  with  iht'sc  objcrli enable  fentnres  they  have 
some  virtues  ntust  reinorliably  developed.  In  a  marked 
degree  they  ure  a  just  people.     To  such  in  extent  do 


they  carry  this  grace  ihal  they  will  not  deprive  a  woman 
of  her  rights  bt:rniisc  iihc  is  a  woman,  but  they  allow  her 
the  same  ch.iiire«  in  every  way  that  the  men  have.  I 
li.ive  been  watching  the  ffTctli  of  the  privilege*  lliey 
have  granted  ihc  woinep  for  the  last  five  jreara.  1  carac 
not  without  prejudice  against  this  innovation.  I  hive 
found,  while  :i!l  our  women  are  not  idi*al  ladies,  those 
whocunif  l;uli'.■^  an:  no  lcs»  ladies  for  having  conn-  and 
i-nioy(?<l  ali  the  privileges  giiintcd  Ibem,  even  to  that  'if 


voting.     They  ari-  ud  ktcper.s-a.t- home,  have  a 

little  mare  slimuUi  ■  ■  u  [i  thcmsclvtis  posted,  are  no 
less  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  are  just  as  lov- 
able  niid  entertaining  as  before  voting,  I  think  they  do 
not  take  abvisc  and  cruel  treatment  quite  as  patiently  as 
they  did  before  they  learned  they  had  power  in  the 
shape  of  a  ballot  in  their  h.-vnds  that  coiild  commund 
justice.  They  seem  to  be  a  little  nioru — not  manly — 
woniunly,  and  act  more  :ts  though  they  thought  the 
Creator  made  woman  as  well  as  man  with  a  free  will 
and  the  power  of  choice. 

These  Wyomingites  are  generouj  with  their  honors 
and  iheir  means.  They  take  one  for  what  he  is  woilh, 
and  not  for  what  his  certificate  says  he  is.  Nowhere 
•will  a  rtally  worthy  man  or  woman  find  a  more  gener- 
ous apprctiatian  than  in  this  State.  I  hese  people  are 
the  farthest  removed  from  hypocrisy.  Tlic  disposition 
to  take  every  one  fur  what  he  is  able  to  do  has  largely 
caused  this.  To  one  who  appreciates  true  manhood  or 
womanhood  there  arc  no  more  interesting  people  than 
these  hardy  pioneers. 

Our  public  school  iiy«teni  has  been  modeled  after  the 
very  best  of  the  older  States.  In  no  State  are  these 
schools  bcucr  suijporicd  or  greater  interest  manifested 
in  them.  This  ou^ht  not  to  surprise  one  when  it  is 
known  that  we  have  the  smallest  per  cent,  of  illiteracy 
of  any  State  or  Territory  in  the  United  States. 

White  these  things  are  causes  of  abiding  hope,  yet 
there  ate  tome  thinys  that  make  tlif  most  ultra  rjptimist 
tremble.  In  the  first  place,  giving  the  fr.inchise  to  woman, 
while  a  great  boon  and  a  possible  bIcsMiig,  has  made  her 
the  object  of  the  most  wily  efforts  of  corrupt  politicinns, 
thai  she  may  be  tjruu}>lit  down  from  her  high  pi-reh  of 
purity,  and  so  corrupted  that  her  high  standard  of  po- 
litical virtue  may  be  iuHcrcd. 

Our  St.ite  conslitution,  being  on  the  mo<t  liberal  plan, 
does  not  forbid  any  ])rivilege  to  any  one,  not  even  the 
highest  functionary  among  the  Mormon  oligarchy.  Ni» 
emolument  is  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
most  polygamous  Mormon  in  the  State. 
And  it  is  thought  by  some  ihal  our 
constitution  is  so  worded  that  it  will 
bo  impossible  for  us  to  put  any  strict- 
ures on  these  people.  1  know  of  no 
reason  tofjuestion  the  asserted  fact  that 
they  held  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
oidy  State  election  wc  have  had-  They 
went  with  the  ])arty  that  offered  theni 
the  luosi  help  in  carrying  out  their 
political  designs.  The  other  party  was 
doubtless  just  as  willing  to  have  served  them,  but  had 
not  Ihc  ability  to  offer  as  much.,  So  we  have  this  most 
dejtraded  elfment  of  American  people  manipulating  our 
politicians  and  would-be  statesmen,  who  arc  willing  to 
sloop  to  any  thing,  even  lo  the  destruction  of  our 
Chri*lian  idoas  of  virtue,  if  tliey  may  thereby  gain  po- 
litical preferment. 

I'nlc^s  one  is  an  eye-witness  he  can  hardly  estimate 
the  blighting,  degrading  effect  the  presence  and  prnc- 
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lices  of  iKcsc  Mormons  liavc  on  otir  young  people.  To 
see  a  man  who  has  ur  lius  had  two  or  mori:  living  wives 
at  the  ssmc  liinc,  und  his  chiMren  moving  in  ^ociety 
and  rcccii'ing  the  same  consiilcration  and  attention  ihit 
the  most  respectable  have,  gives  our  young  men  and 
women  the  loosest  ideas  or  chjitity  and  home-vinuc. 
But  who  shntl  expose  these  siiiti  and  point  out  thel>ftler 
way?  The  Inisincss  people  will  not  open  iheir  tnoiitlis 
against  tlicac  ungodly  peo[>lc  and  llieir  Icclicrotis  prac- 
tices, fearing  their  trade  might  be  injured.  The  party 
newspaper  (and  wc  have  no  other)  will  say  noiliing  on 
tbe  sulijccl,  fearing  such  utterances  might  injure  party 
prospects. 

One  editor  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  began 
after  the  clcrtJnn  to  ventilate  the  methods  by  wMcli  the 
successful  party  had  captured  the  Mormon  vote,  but 
after  the  first  issue  on  ihis  tine  the  paper  became  as 
silent  a«  the  gruve  on  the  subject.  I  asked  him  the 
cause-  He  said  the  owners  of  the  paper  had  pwremptori ly 
ordered  him  to  stop  fighting  the  Mormons,  lest  they 
^^^ould  hojiflcssly  lose  their  votes. 

^|ft^Vhile  the  laws  of  the  United  Stales  are  being  en- 
^^rerred  ngainKt  polygamy  in  Idaho,  Utah,  and  other 
places,  there  has,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  never 
been  an  arrest  in  Wyoming  for  this  crime,  Nor  has  this 
been  because  there  are  no  polygainists  here,  but  because 
the  politicians  are  under  the  baneful  inl^itence  of  the 
Mormon  leaders.  I  am  credibly  Informed  that  the 
Bishop  of  Stoke,  of  the  Mormon  Church  in  Alrny, 
Wyo.,  has  two  wives  and  makes  no  effort  to  conceal  it. 

Some  plead  with  uh  to  go  ahead  and  preach  the  Gos- 
pel, l>ul  let  ibc  Mormons  alone.  This  seems  plausible. 
But  if  wc  do  this  we  will  have  to  abandon  our  young 
people  to  their  corrupting  Influence. 

]  was  ama;e<l  not  Inng  since  in  talking  to  a  young 
man  who  is  a  preacher  in  our  church,  but  who  has  for 
years  been  under  the  iocial  and  business  influence  of 
these  "  latter  day  saints,"  to  find  that  lie  had  become  so 
inoculated  with  the  teachings  of  this  system  of  lust 
that  he  was  really  ready  to  defend  the  Mormons  agains;! 
■the  IcgilimaCc  strictures  put  upon  ihem  by  Rev.  J.  Wes- 
ley Hill,  of  O^dcn.  and  ua>  willing  tu  say  that  this 
brother's  attacks  were  unju*t.  Why  this  >  Because 
this  boy,  thoiigli  reared  in  a  Methodist  family  and 
taught  by  a  .Methodist  pulpil,  h-id  never  had  the  egre- 
gious sins  of  Mormonism  made  clear  to  him.  These 
people  professedly  accept  the  Bible  and  its  teachings, 
but  above  it  they  put  the  writings  of  Joseph  Smith. 
Hence  the  need  of  exposing  the  fraud  and  error.  I 
must  insist  that  the  time  is  pa.«i  for  dealing  with  these 
dangerous  teachings  in  a  com  iliatory,  let-alone  spirit. 
We  mu^l  e\po^e  tliese  monstrous  errors. 

Of  course,  our  preachers  will  have  to  stand  alone,  and 
their  support  from  the  business  people  in  iheir  charges 
will  be  very  largely  cut  off.  We  can  get  much  more 
money  lo  treat  this  sin  lightly.  But  we  have  the  preach- 
ers, anfl  I  believe  wc  have  the  Church  behind  these 
preachers,  who  will  dare  to  condemn  any  sin  and  up- 
hold any  form  of  righteousness. 


But  it  is  not  all  dark.  Wc  arc  improving  and  ad* 
vancing  throughout  the  State.  This  year  we  show  an 
advance  on  all  lines  over  last.  Two  years  ago  we  started 
with  but  six  preachers  in  the  entire  Mission  ;  now  we 
have  sixteen,  willi  room  for  two  or  three  more,  Wc 
raised  the  past  year  S594  for  missions,  an  advance  of 
$i3j  on  the  year  before,  and  $94  more  than  we  were 
asked  to  raise.  So  we  march.  Some  people  back  in 
the  older  settled  [xirtK  of  the  country  think  the  heroic 
days  of  Methodism  are  past.  They  may  be  there,  but  1 
doubt  it.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  there  has  been  no 
heroism  of  the  Church  in  the  past  to  which  there  can- 
not be  found  a  parallel  in  Wyoming  Methodism. 


FALLA  AT  IIUAII  %iT  rCLLOWTTQIIIL 

!f  the  Church  will  give  us  the  sinews  of  war,  upholit 
119  by  her  prayers,  and  continue  to  send  us  true  Chrts* 
ttan  heroes,  wc  will  ere  long  rejoice  in  a  land  ablasfr 
with  gospel  light  and  liberty. 


R^nm^  of  <hc  I'tali  Mtisslmi— riirrnit  Ktatiis, 
.Ni'ctlM,  Oullook,  etc. 

nv  REV.  J.  t>.  GiiajLAy,  skck^takv  ur  the  ittah 

MISSION. 

At  the  late  session  of  (he  Utah  Mis.'^ion,  Bishop  Ninde' 
presiding,  the  work  was  divided  into  three  districts, 
namely,  the  Salt  Lake,  including  the  southern  jwrlion 
of  the  Territory;  the  Ogden,  including  the  northern 
pan  of  irtah  and  southern  Idaho— these  two  being  En- 
glish work  ;  the  Scandinavian,  including  the  whole  of  the 
Mission. 

Salt  L*kb  District. 

Of  this  district  I>r.  T,  C  Uiffi  the  s«i)erintendeni,  is 
Presiding  Elder,  The  district  co\-ers  an  area  eilual  in 
size  lo  all  New  l^ugland  leaving  out  Connecticut,  or  all 
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of  New  York  and  West  Virginia,  and  includes  that  part 
of  the  Territory  that  has  been  longest  settled. 

One  of  the  principal  charges  in  the  district  is  Beaver, 
to  which  the  pastor  of  last  year,  Edward  C.  Graff,  of  the 
Illinois  Conference,  was  returned.  There  is  at  this  place 
■one  of  the  seminaries  used  as  a  feeder  of  the  Utah  Uni- 
versity; J,  D.  Gillilan  was  the  principal,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  two  teachers,  enrolled  eighty-six  pupils  in 
aU  grades,  ranging  from  abecedarians  to  college  prepar- 
atory. E.  C.  Graff  has  charge  of  the  seminary  this  year, 
having  for  an  assistant  Miss  Nora  A.  Spencer,  late  of 
Berlin  Cross-Roads,  O. 

Monroe,  ninety  miles  from  railway  privileges,  has 
s.  church  and  a  parsonage,  together  valued  at  $2,000. 
The  Rev.  G.  W,  Cohagan,  of  the  South-east  Indiana 
■Conference,  was  there  last  year,  doing  heroic  work  on 
.a  very  small  salary  and  an  immense  circuit.  A  new 
school  has  been  opened  on  this  work  at  Greenwich,  miles 
and  miles  away  from  "  all  that  enhances  and  embellishes 
■civilized  life,"  in  the  midst  of  a  valley  filled  with  coyotes, 
rangers,  and  Mormons,  and  an  intrepid  little  lady  filled 
■with  the  Holy  Ghost  has  gone  down  into  that  dark  cor- 
aier  of  the  vineyard  to  plant  the  "  Light  of  the  world." 
Her  name  is  Frances  J.  Darlcy,  Brother  Cohagan  has 
relumed  to  the  East,  and  J.  W.  Erasure,  of  Nebraska, 
Jias  taken  his  place. 

Heber  has  no  pastor,  but  the  teacher.  Miss  Ella  Young, 
has  preached  every  Sunday  to  large  congregations  and 
conducted  her  own  weekly  prayer-meetings.  Here  there 
is  but  one  church  member,  yei  the  benevolences 
reached  $50,  being  $35  for  missions,  %\a  ioi  church  ex- 
tension, and  $5  for  education.  Surely  such  a  record  as 
this  should  put  to  shame  many  of  the  more  populous 
charges  of  Methodism.  Miss  Young  is  a  daughter  of 
one  of  the  pioneer  German  ministers  of  the  West,  and 
returns  to  Heber, 

Tooele  Circuit  was  ridden  by  David  T.  Hedges,  of 
the  South-east  Indiana  Conference.  His  appointments 
were  Tooele  and  Grantsville,  agricultural  towns,  and 
Stockton  and  Ophir,  mining  camps.  Brother  Hedges  has 
charge  of  the  Tooele  Seminary  this  year,  and  a  new 
missionary.  Rev.  G.  T.  Wetzel,  of  the  Illinois  Confer- 
ence, is  the  pastor. 

Nephi  is  a  flourishing  town  of  2,500  people  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  great  San  Pete  valley,  the  granary  of 
Utah,  Owing  largely,  to  the  fact  that  the  Presby- 
terians have  a  mission  here,  we  remained  out  of  the 
place  ;  but  in  January  of  the  present  year  H.  A.  Jones 
and  wife  opened  up  the  work,  gathering  a  school  of  thirty 
pupils.  A  lot  had  been  secured  for  church  purposes, 
and  on  it  is  now  being  erected  a  $3,000  brick  church  to 
he  used  for  school  purposes.  At  the  last  session  of  the 
Mission  Brother  Jones  was  sent  to  Oxford,  Idaho,  and 
J.  D,  Gillilan,  of  the  Ohio  Conference,  was  moved  from 
Beaver  to  take  his  place.  .^  flourishing  school  has  been 
opened,  to  date  (October  g)  enrolling  thirty-eight  schol- 
ars, having  for  a  school-room  an  old  forsaken  saloon. 

Payson  is  an  adjoining  town  to  Nephi,  the  work  hav- 
ing just  been   opened   by   Robert   T.  Smith,  of   the  St. 


Louis  Conference.  Since  his  arrival  he  has  succeeded 
in  building  a  $3,000  church.  Bishop  Ninde  and  Dr.  Iliff 
laying  the  corner-stone  June  23. 

Brother  Smith  is  an  educator  as  well,  and,  with  the 
able  assistance  of  Misses  Nelson  and  Bloodgood,  has 
opened  the  Ilifif  Academy. 

Provo— that  Dr.  Kynett  says  should  be  called  Caper- 
naum— on  the  eastern  shore  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  sheets  of  water  in  the  world — the  Galilee  of 
.\merica,  being  connected  with  the  Dead  Sea  by  a  ver- 
itable Jordan  (in  name,  but  not  in  n?*ure) — is  one  of 
the  most  elegant  little  cities  of  the  continent,  Provo 
has  for  her  pastor  George  M.  Jeffrey,  whose  last  seven 
years  have  been  spent  in  Utah,  having  come  here  from 
William  Taylor's  self-supporting  missions  in  South 
America.  Within  the  last  year  they  have  built  a  new 
church  and  a  parsonage.  Brother  Jeffrey  is  an  enthusi- 
astic Epworth  Leaguer  and  has  his  church  well  organ- 
ized. He  is  now  serving  his  third  year  at  Provo,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Des  Moines  Conference.  His  faithful 
wife,  also  once  a  missionary  in  South  America,  is  a  sister 
of  Charles  B.  Holding,  author  of  the  popular  Epworth 
League  book,  Hit  Sen. 

Park  City  is  the  richest  mining  town  in  Utah.  John 
Telfer  has  a  fine  work  here.  He  is  a  member  of  the  In- 
diana Conference  and  is  the  soul  of  energy  ;  but  work 
in  a  mining  camp  with  so  much  common  sin  and  un- 
common sins,  and  a  transient  population  of  all  races, 
is  up-hill  business,  and  requires  grace,  grit,  and  gump- 
tion in  an  uncommon  degree.  The  society  here  is  rich 
financially  and  spiritually.  , 

Mount  Pleasant  is  the  capital  of  San  Pete  County.  R. 
L.  Steed,  of  the  Illinois  Conference,  has  been  here  for 
over  two  years.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  fields 
in  Utah,  the  towns  of  Ephraim,  Moroini,  Spring  City, 
.Manti,  etc.,  being  near  to  Mount  Pleasant, 

Salt  Lake  City  is  the  "  new  "  Jerusalem,  indeed,  since 
the  Mormons  have  officially  repudiated  polygamy.  It  is 
said  that  perhaps  no  church  on  American  soil  has 
greater  opportunity  of  doing  good  than  First  Church, 
Salt  Lake  City.  Its  history  has  been  a  checkered  one,- 
its  ups  and  downs  many.  C,  L.  Libby,  Colorado  Con- 
ference, served  it  seven  and  one  half  months  last  year; 
then  J.  W,  Jones,  of  the  Upper  Iowa  Conference,  came, 
remaining  until  July  i,  when  he,  too,  went  away  to  com- 
plete his  education. 

In  September  W.  D.  Mabry,  D.D.,  of  the  same  Con- 
ference, was  appointed  to  this  charge.  Dr.  Iliff  served 
through  the  months  of  July  and  August,  and  was  in  the 
midst  of  a  continual  revival  the  whole  time.  Dur- 
ing this  interval  forty-nine  persons  united  with  the 
church,  .ibout  one  half  of  whom  were  by  letter.  Dr. 
Mabry  finds  a  membership  of  over  400.  The  amount 
raised  for  Missions  was  $550 ;  for  Church  Extension, 
$60;  for  pastor's  salary,  $1,800  ;  and  for  improvements, 
$2,000.  The  property  of  the  Church  in  Salt  Lake,  in- 
cluding that  occupied  by  the  seminary  buildings,  is 
worth  near  $100,000,  not  including  improvements,  and 
is  rapidly  increasing  in  value. 
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t>ne  mission  station  is  supported  ir  Salt  Lake,  and 
Itnown  as  ilie  Iliff  Cliapcl.  P..  F.  Carr,  of  the  Illinois 
•Conference,  has  had  charge  since  October,  18S9,  and 
tiic  work  lus  grown  steadily  iindtrr  his  hand. 

Murray  is  an  appointment  which  Brolbcr  Carr  Til!*, 
Mt>«  Stella  Herbert  is  conducting  the  school  at  this 
point. 

Eureka  is  the  third  new  point  occupied  this  year.  This 
is  a  wealthy  mininR  camp,  and  thi;  need  of  work  here 
is  imperative.  'I'lic  prti^iding  cldt-r  iti  about  nn  hour's 
lime  procured  $700  on  subscription  for  a  new  church. 
William  A.  Hunter.  Ohio  Conference,  is  here.  These 
new  points  named  are  of  permanent  value  to  the  Mis- 
:sion,  from  which  recession  will  rut  be  made. 

TiiK  OcDEN  District 

is  presided  over  by  tJeorge  K.  I'avne,  of  the  New  York 
■Conference,  and  is  scarceiy  inferior  in  siicto  llie  Salt 
Lalte  District,  and  perhaps  more  difficult  of  n/icess. 

The  most  important  point  in  thiii  district  is  Of-dcn,  a 
healthy  rival  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  more  progressively 
American  than  any  other  ton-n  in  Utah.  The  work 
here  i^t  moitt  important,  the  city  having  doubled  its  pop- 
uUiion  in  the  last  three  years  and  Methodism  liaving 
tripled  its  strength  in  the  same  period. 

The  pastor,  J.  W.  Hill,  of  the  New  England  Confer- 
«nce,  is  the  embodiment  of  phick,  push,  .ind  persever- 
ance, and  hai  inaugurated  a  $50,000  church  enterprise 
which  he  is  surely  pushing  to  completion.  His  great 
faith  in  the  future  of  Dgden,  and  his  desire  that  Meth- 
odism sil.^ll  keep  step  with  the  city's  advancing  strides, 
are  only  equaled  hy  his  own  untirinj^  energy  and  cease- 
less labors  tn  bnnpit  about.  The  membership  here  is  300. 

Albion  and  Oxford  are  the  only  two  English  points 
occupied  in  ihc  ncwr  Slate  of  Idaho.  Al  the  former 
Eugene  H,  Snow,  of  the  Central  Ohio  Conference,  has 
for  the  past  two  years  been  doing  heroic  work  for  the 
Master  in  a  country  where 

"  F.vcry  pdisprcl  p!*a»e». 
And  only  man  is  vile." 

At  Oxford  Edwin  TJ.  Stephens  was  pastor  last  year, 
1)ut  this  year  goes  East  to  attend  school  He  taught  an 
silent  school  of  forty  enrolled  pupils,  and  maintained 
congregations  throughout  the  year.  The  new  pas- 
tor is  Harvey  A.  Jones,  of  the  Colorado  Conference,  who 
opened  the  work  at  Ncphi  last  January.  His  wife  was 
for  some  years  a  teacher  at  Lcvan,  but  now*  has  charge 
<pf  their  parochial  school. 

Logan  is  the  capital  of  the  Cache  valley,  containing 
in  all  its  towns  about  i}l,ooo  people,  mostly  Scandina- 
vians. Logan  is  the  site  of  one  of  the  Mormon  leiTiples 
where  polygamous  marriages  have  been  so  long  officially 
■celebrated,  and  where  the  unsuspecting  duped  people 
spend  their  hard-earned  savings  in  having  hired  agents 
bapti/cd  for  the  bcncfil  of  dead  relatives,  who  pnsscd 
away  ages  ago,  before  the  (Mormon)  way  of  salvation  was 
known.  1 1  know  one  man  who  says  he  spends  his  spare 
«ime  and  money  "  working  for  his  dead,"  whom  he  can 


trace  by  name  back  to  the  year  issd;  enouKb,  he  says, 
to  ke«p  him  busy  every  day  for  twenty  years.") 

Henry  L,  Steves,  of  ihe  North  Ohio  Conference,  has 
during  the  past  year  been  pushing  a  $6,000  church,  now^_ 
about  comjilelecL  ^| 

The  iiuinbcr  of  town*  occupied  by  Knglish  work  \% 
thirty-two,  supjilying  work  for  nineteen  preachers.  One 
of  the  salient  features  of  the  work  in  Utah  is  that  ihe^^f 
people  ate  trained  to  give  intelligently,  the  incmhcrship, 
both  Knglish  and  Scandin.nvian,  paying  t>n  an  average 
$6  per  capita. annually.  The  total  Enj^lijih  mcmbcr*hip 
is  about  900  or  930  ;  that  of  the  Scandinavian  work,  100. 

TitF.  SCANDINAVIAK    DISTRICT 

covers  the  entire  Mission,  embracing  an  area  of  98,i7< 
.square  miles  equaling  r  territory  over  twice  Ihe  siie  of  j 
the  State  nf  Ohio,  or  the  whole  of   New    England,  in-] 
eluding  the  Stales  of  New  Jersey  and  West  Virginia.] 
"There  were  giants  in  those  days" — allow  the  para- 
p!ir.ise;  there  are  giants  in  these  days. 

In  some  places  the  English  and  Scandinavian  worlt, 
coincide,  and  in  others  there  is  the  work  of  one  or  thdj 
other  alone. 

There'  is  one  new  work,  the  Jordan  valley,  to  l>e 
taken  up  by  this  branch  of  the  work  this  year,  and  all 
the  fields  formerly  occupied  shall  be  sustained.  Somt 
new  men  have  cume  to  the  field,  as  Nils  L.  Hansen.  3] 
strong  man  from  Wisconsin  ;  IVlcr  A,  I'aulMrn,  a  pro-j 
bationcr  in  the  Colorado  Conference  ;  O.  Krislcnsen,  of 
ihe  Nonvegian  and  Danish  Conference. 

Their  northernmost  point  is  Ovid,  Idaho,  pastor  Lara] 
C.  Olsen  having  had  charge  for  two  years.  The  Mor-! 
mon  bishop  invites  htm  to  use  their  "  meeting-house  "] 
for  some  of  the  services.  His  presiding  elder  says  that] 
the  impression  being  made  is  good. 

Hyriim  is  in  the  wealthy  Cache  valley,  in  Utah.  Th< 
pastor  of  last  year  built  a  church  mainly  by  his  owii 
labor.     His  siicccMor   is  O.  Kristensen,  latcof  (^hicigo. 

In  the  thriving  city  of  Ogdcn  work  was  cor>templated 
a  year  ago.  and  1'.  \.  H.  Franklin  was  appointed  to  a 
circuit  named  Ogden  and  Brighain  City.  He  served 
but  one  quarter,  and  nothing  further  was  done  until  this 
year,  when  Christian  J.  Heckncr  was  appointed  to  the 
work.  A  pros|)eroui  Sunday-school  has  been  started 
at  Itrigham.  ^| 

Kniil  E.  MiJrk  was  the  pastor  at  Salt  Lake  City  Jost^ 
year,  bui  is  succeeded  this  year  by  the  presiding  elder, 
Mariinus  Nelson,  who  adds  this  work  to  his  already 
onerous  labors  which  this  enormous  district  must  bring 
him.     This  church  is  in  one  of  the  fmcst  centers  in  thefl 
city,  and  cannot  fail  to  do  good  work,  as  many  enter- 
prising  non-Mormon  Scandinavians,   Norwegians,  and 
Danes  are  coming  into  the  city,  which,  under  the  "  'e-^| 
naissance,"  is  quite  metamorphosed,  such  has  been  the^* 
bcneticent  influence  of  non- Mormon  rule  ever  since  last 
February,  ^| 

Prove  and  Spanish  Fork  were  in  charge  of  H,  John-^B 
ion,  of  the  Montana  Conference,  last  year,  but  now  are 
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In  charge  of  E.  K.  Mork.     Four  hopeful  Stinil ay-school.^ 
*re  eonducled  on  this  circiiic. 

Mount  Pleasant  and  Ephraim,  in  the  San  IVle  coun- 
liy,  and  Richfield  and  KUinore,  on  ihe  Sevier,  are  tlie 
head-qiiart«r3  for  the  Scaadinaviaos  in  Utah ;  hence  cur 
Rlrongest  work  among  these  people  is  to  be  found  ai  these 
^^placcs.  Brother  Heckncr,  now  of  Ogd^n.  wan  pastor  of 
^Htthe  former  charge  last  year,  and  Johan  M,  Hansen  nf  the 
^^F|ordan  Valley  Circuit,  was  at  the  latter. 


i 


A  COLORADO  CEVSSIL 

These  Scandinavian  brethren  arc  good  Melliodisis, 
and  as  such  arc  not  conlent  unless  on  the  "go  "  or  en- 
gaged in  revival  work.  Last  year  there  were  several 
conversions  as  a  result  of  the  Richfield  work.  The 
character  of  the  work  at  Richfield  has  a  decided  Mcth- 
odisltc  ring  lo  it.  Kiyhty  children  have  been  enrolled 
in  the  day-school  and  130  in  the  Sunday -schools.  The 
young  jicople's  meetings  average  100. 

l'hin»  have  hecn  maturing  fur  the  planting  of  a  icmj- 
nary  «t  this  point.  A  lot  costing  $900  has  been  pur- 
chased and  $2,500  subscribed  toward  the  enterprise. 
The  presiding  elder,  in  his  report,  s.iyt : 

"The  camp-meeting  j\ist  closed  at  Richfield  was  full 
of  interest.  NeverhavcJ  seen  such  eagerness  manifested 
in  Ulah  lo  hear  the  word  of  life.     Night  aftcrnight  hun- 


dreds of  prople  would  crowd  into  the  new  and  spacious 
tent,  and  it  was  estimated  that  not  Icbb  than  1,000  peo- 
ple were  jircsent  on  Sunday  evening." 

SUHMAXr. 

In  both  departments  of  the  work  there  were  at  the 
beginning  of  July  1,053  niemUers,  including  probation- 
ers; 12  local  preachers;  29  churches,  valued  at  $204. {1^5; 
12  parsonages,  worth  $i&,i35  ;  $1,311  is  the  amount 
of  the  coUeriion  for  Mission*,  against  $550,  the  assess- 
ment; S313  for  Church  Extension,  Jaoo  for  other  benev- 
olence's, and  $,4,184  for  pastoral  support, 

Thui  most  briefly  ha.1  been  sketched  the  status  of  the 
Mission  ;i«  legaids  the  working  forces,  their  success,  and 
ihetr  fields.  .\  word  concerning  the  needs  might  not  be 
out  of  order.  Kmcry  County  has  an  area  of  7,500  squoie 
miles;  Millard,  6.550;  Piute,  3,700;  Clariield,  4,000; 
•San  Juan.  9,100;  Kanr,  j.Soo — ^and  not  a  Christian 
minister  in  one  uf  them  I 

There  are  towns  of  hundreds  of  people  that  have 
never  heard  a  Christian  sermon ;  such  as  Kanab,  Pan- 
guitf  h,  Hscalantc,  and  such  centers  as  Ivoosharem,  Fill* 
more,  and  Salina.  And  the  settlements  along  the  Dirty 
Devil  River  are  lying  in  stn  wailing  for  the  itinerant  to 
come  and  break  to  them  the  Bread  of  life. 

This  is  pre-eminently  the  itinerants'  land,  for  these 
settlements  are  so  far  apart,  and  many  of  them  so  small, 
that  a  congregational  denomination  shall  scarcely  ever 
l)e  iibic  lo  do  telling  work  for  them.  Our  needs,  there- 
fore, arc  present  and  imperative.  Men  are  wanted  who 
are  ntit  afraid  to  dare  and  to  do  anything  lo  save  souls. 
Just  now,  in  this  wonderfully  new  phase  of  Mormonism 
— lo  be  noticed  further  on — the  people  arc  like  a  flock 
of  iheep  whose  shepherd  is  losl,  leaving  not  even  a  well- 
irained  dog  lo  marshal  thcra;  they  arc  more  and  more 
affiliating  with  the  Chrimians,  and  endeavoring  to  re- 
move every  sign  of  difference  that  has  heretofore  ex- 
isted. That  stale  of  aiTairs  is  a  good  one  to  take  advan* 
tage  of,  and  half  a  doscn  consecrated  young  men  could 
do  wonders. 

The  ]>ioneers  arc  dying  aw.iy,  like  the  ancient  glaciers 
in  the  tops  of  the  mountains;  but  ihcsc  mouutaios  are 
so  rough,  coflons  so  rugged,  and  valleys  so  numerous, 
that  it  shall  h5  many  a  day  before  the  last  pioneer  finds 
his  grave. 

Our  work  needs  money.  Some  doxen  or  so  fields  are 
crying,  "Come  over  and  help  us;"  but  what  cin  be 
done?  Hands  are  tred,  roads  are  blocked,  »n«l8  are  Inst 
by  somebody's  sin  uf  omi»ion — failure  tti  help.  There 
are  a  quarter  of  a  million  people  in  Utah  alone,  and  but 
twenty-one  Methodist  preachers  doing  pastoral  work  f 
One  should  be  able  to  rh.asc  the  ten  thousand  in  ihia  in* 
.sLincc  in  order  to  do  effective  work.     As  t<p  the 

Outlook, 

let  it  be  said  the  sun  is  up.  For  years  the  toilers  have 
been  laboring  on  unflinchingly  in  obstinate  darkness; 
now  being  dispelled  by  the  Light  of  the  world;  open 
doors  on  evcrj*  hard  for  school  or  church  work ;  Ihe 
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healthy  growing  of  tlic  seed  sown  through  all  these  years; 
the  steady  AmericatiiKing  of  the  Muiinon  iteojjlc  lhrou);h 
their  own  efforts;  and  the  r<\pi(i  growth  of  the  population 
of  th«  Territory  by  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  immi- 
gration being  some  of  the  patent  facts  staring  us  in 
ihu  face  and  dtnianJing  our  attention. 


an  untried  scheme;  (z)  and  (3)  we  have  obtained  and 
held  the  children  heretofore  because  of  the  general 
superiority  of  our  teachers,  and  ih«  fact  that  our  schools 
possessed  advantages  of  grading,  so  that  classei  were 
Ttot  crowded,  and  better  work  consequently  was  done. 
Under  the   new   regime  the   character  of  the  Uw 


Ttik  Educational  Questiox 

hereby  becomec  one  thai  cannot  be 
thrust  aside.  For  the  past  nineteen 
years  has  school-work  been  carried 
on  in  close  proximity  to  and  in  full 
sympathy  with  the  preaching  of  ihe 
word,  the  earlier  teachers  being  either 
ihe  preacher's  wife  or  the  preacher 
himself,  that  means  being  often  the 
most  effective  i>l3n  for  prcacliing  as 
well  as  for  reaching  the  people.  Thus 
every  appointment  became  a  school 
cenicr,  which,  a*  the  years  went  by, 
bcCJmc  a  permanent  st.indard  of  ex- 
cellence. f'.>r  ihe  Mormon  of  public 
affairs  was  not  committed  to  the 
educational  idea,  and  paid  but  little 
attention  lo  that  sort  of  work.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Sail  I_ikc  .Seminary, 
founded  in  1870,  the  Beaver  Semina- 
ry, in  (873,  together  with  other  good 
schools,  as  Tooele,  slill  in  operation. 
Provo,  and  Ogden,  abandoned  some 
time  since,  for  years  supplied  as 
good  instruction  as  eould  be  pro- 
cured in  Utah.  Finally,  with  the 
founding  of  the  Utah  University,  at 
Ogden,  in  18S9,  these  at  Salt  Lake 
and  Heaver  became  feeders  for  that 
institution. 

The  history  of  the  founding  of  the 
Universiiy  is  so  well  known  that  it 
need  not  be  repeated  here  ;  suffice  it 
to  say  that  in  May  of  the  present 
year  iheKev,  Simuenv.  Small,  I), I)., 
of  world-wide  reputation,  was  chosen 
iis  president  by  the  full  vote  of  the 
Initlces  pre*em,  and  has  tnlcred 
upon  his  duties  with  all  his  might. 

Except  where  our  work  was  closed 
on  account  of  the  new  free-school 
system  which  went  inio  operation 
last  Scpicinbcr,  the  schools  open  up 
well  all  tliiough  the  Territory. 

It  was  not  known  what  a  Kirong 
hold  the  mission -schools  had  ujton 
the  people  until  tried  by  this  test.  We  find  that 
instead  of  a  falling  off  in  numbers  there  is  rather 
an  increase.  For  this  there  arc  ihree  reasons:  (1) 
Our  work  has  been  tested  for  years,  and  people  are 
not  generally  willing  to  abandon  an  approved  plan  for 
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llUKl£»IOK  CANVON,  CULOKADO  RIVtX. 

school — public — is  not  changed  in  the  main,  cither  in 
teacher  or  in  the  mclhod  of  conducting  same,  except 
that  by  virtue  of  a  special  tax  better  accommodations 
can  be  provided,  which  latter  is  generally  done  whcrc- 
cvcr  non-Mormons  can  be  elected  as   trustees,      Bui 
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these  places  are  limited  to  Salt  Lake,  Park  City,  and 
Ogden. 

The  compulsory  clause  of  the  "  free-school  "  law 
(passed  February,  1890)  tends  only  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  the  already  crowded  departments,  and 
will  cause  many  to  patronize  our  schools,  even  though 
lliey  must  pay  for  it. 

There  are  five  churches  now  approaching  completion, 
namely ;  at  Nephi,  to  cost  $3,000  ;  at  Payson,  to  cost  the 
same,  each  to  be  used  for  school  purposes  ;  one  at  Five 
Points,  near  Ogden,  to  cost  $5,000 ;  the  $50,000  enter- 
prise in  Ogden  city  ;  and  one  costing  $6,000  at  Logan. 

Utah  never  saw  such  a  day  as  this,  either  in  prospect, 
possibility,  or  positive  preparation. 

The  teacher  is  yet  needed  and  shall  long  be  employed. 
The  preachers  ■  are  increasing  in  numbers,  value,  and 
capability.  Departments  of  work  heretofore  impracticable 
and  unattainable  can  now  with  propriety  be  prosecuted. 

Visible  results  are  eloquent  means  of  inspiration  to 
the  patient  workers,  some  of  whom  have  fought  for 
years,  having  no  encouragement  other  than  had  Judson 
in  India,  who,  after  toiling  for  years  with  no  apparent 
results,  when  asked  tauntingly  by  skeptical  friends, 
"  What  are  your  prospects  now  ?  "  replied,  "  Clear  as  the 
promises  of  God."  In  this  peculiarly  stubborn  field 
many  of  us  have  had  to  learn  by  experience  how  "  to 
labor  and  to  wait."  Yet  withal  scarcely  more  than  a 
foundation  has  been  laid  in  either  direct  evangelistic  or 
educational  work.  Now  is  the  time,  just  at  the  great 
change  in  affairs,  when  for  the  first  time  in  all  the  his- 
tory  of  Mormonism  the  Churches  of  our  Lord  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  do  the  work  they  desired  in  anything 
like  the  manner  that  it  should  be  done.  In  an  another 
article  in  this  issue  I  say  more  upon  this  special  point 

Let  the  Church  thank  God  and  take  courage.  Never, 
perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  has 
prayer  been  more  literally  answered  nor  faithful  work 
more  completely  rewarded  in  so  short  a  period  of  time 
as  in  the  case  of  the  overthrow  of  this  hierarchy  and 
ecclesiastical  despotism  of  libidinous  teachings  and  un- 
lawful license  in  both  Church  and  State- 
Defiance  toward  the  government  has  gone  with  the 
bone  of  contention — polygamy — and  an  aflUliation  with 
evangelical  Churches  as  benefactors  of  the  human  race 
is  now  their  intent  and  attempt.  "  All  hail  the  power  of 
Jesus'  name,"  and  "  Praise  God,  from  whom  all  bless- 
ings flow,"  are  the  more  common  songs  among  Chris- 
tians in  Utah  to-day. 


California  Japanese  Mission  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

REPORT  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  AUGUST  3I,  1890,  MADE 
TO  THE  CALIFORNIA  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  BY  THE 
SUPERINTENDENT,  REV.  M.  C.  HARRIS,  D.D. 

Four  years  ago  the  Japanese  Mission,  which  had  its 
birth  in  the  Chinese  Mission  some  seven  years  previous, 
fF^5  launched  into  an  independent  existence.     Rev.  K, 


Miyama,  now  a  member  of  the  Japan  Conference,  but 
unlil  February  of  this  year  connected  with  this  Mission, 
was  the  first  convert  and,  indeed,  the  first  man  from 
Japan  who  accepted  the  Gospel  in  this  city.  The  work 
has  grown  steadily  from  the  beginning,  though  tWe  popu- 
lation at  that  time  was  very  small,  and  the  numerical 
increase  could  not  be  large.  The  Japanese  sought  out 
the  Mission,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  were  received,  of 
course,  with  cordiality  by  Dr.  Gibson  and  his  associate 
laborers  of  the  Chinese  Mission.  As  the  colony  has  in- 
creased the  applicants  have  multiplied,  and  their  affec- 
tion for  the  Mission  has  grown  also,  for  they  cannot 
forget  the  mother  who  first  received  their  countrymen 
into  her  sheltering  arms  and  blessed  them  in  Christ's 
name.  The  grain  of  mustard-seed  has  grown  into  a 
goodly  sized  tree. 

There  have  been  185  baptisms  from  the  year  1880,  and 
145  since  my  arrival  in  June,  1886.  In  the  same  time 
more  than  eighty  have  been  received  by  letter  from 
Japan,  and  upward  of  sixty-five  have  been  dismissed 
by  letter,  the  most  of  whom  have  returned  to  Japan  to 
re-enforce  the  Church  there  as  pastors,  teachers,  and 
laymen. 

In  this  Japanese  colony  there  are  frequent  changes 
entailing  much  loss.  Rev.  Y,  Honda  named  the  church 
here  Koshi-Kake  Kio  Kai — Take-a-Seat  Church.  After 
deducting  all  losses  and  reporting  all  those  who  can  be 
accounted  for  there  are  fully  175  members. 

Japanese  Population. 

The  colony  here  is  constantly  augmented  by  fresh 
arrivals  from  Japan,  though  the  rate  of  increase  is  slow 
— as  during  the  past  year  only  653  all  told  landed  in 
San  Francisco. 

The  present  population  is  variously  estimated,  but  the 
number  cannot  fall  much  below  three  thousand.  The 
population  is  composed  of  merchants,  students,  me- 
chanics,"laborers  skilled  and  unskilled.  Until  recently 
the  arrivals  were  largely  students,  but  more  laborers  have 
of  late  been  coming,  who  find  employment  without  much 
difficulty.  The  number  of  families  is  very  small,  as  they 
do  not  look  forward  to  permanent  residence  here.  The 
Japanese  of  California  have  a  bad  reputation  in  Japan, 
but  we  think  it  without  justification.  The  number  of 
arrests  and  prosecutions  is  phenomenally  small.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  men  and  women  of  the  "baser 
sort "  the  whole  community  is  quiet  and  law-abiding. 
Their  reputation  in  the  city  is  good.  Complaints  against 
them  as  a  people  are  rarely  heard.  On  account  of  their 
engaging  manners  and  adopting  the  American  customs 
they  are  popular.  The  language  of  praise  for  them  is 
almost  universal. 

Will  they  come  to  America  in  large  numbers  ?  Japan 
is  densely  populated — 40,000,000  in  a  territory  not  as 
large  as  California.  If  the  conditions  should  be  favor- 
able it  is  likely  that  they  may  emigrate  in  considerable 
numbers,  but  at  present  the  conditions  forbid  this.  The 
trades  are  closed  against  them  and  are  likely  to  remain  so 
for  a  long  time.    One  thing  is  settled,  they  are  here,  and 
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there  will  alv.-iys  be  a  Japaucsc  populntion  in  lli«  city 
accessible  to  Christian  inStiunccs.  As  Christians  wc  mnst 
lake  this  opportuiiiiy  to  do  them  good  in  Christ's  nanir. 

The  number  x  lio  hnv«  already  become  Christians  from 
eomH(tion  is  proof  of  their  siiscepiibilit/  to  the  Gospel. 
The  proportion  of  Chrislians  among  them  is  about  one 
in  twelve.  i)iitlc  up  to  the  average  of  church  members  in 
relation  to  the  population  of  the  city  in  general. 

The  character  and  growth  of  the  Christians  is  en- 
couraging. While  some  full  into  errors  of  Ihoui^ht  and 
conduct,  the  mo^t  of  them  abide  firm  in  their  belief  and 
take  hold  of  Bible  truth  earnestly.  The  study  of  the 
word  is  constant.  They  feed  on  it  as  the  bread  of  life. 
The  intensity  wf  their  religious  life  ia  manifested  in 
many  ways.  These  Christians  have  consecrated  the 
hills  and  groves  around  this  city  by  their  prayers  and 
religious  assemblies  under  the  niidnight  heavens.  Our 
Golden  (>ate  fark.  has  witnessed  the  spiritual  condicis 
and  victories  of  many  Japanese  brother*. 

EUUCATIONAI.    U'OHK. 

On  account  of  the  universal  desire  of  the  Japanese  to 
learn  Rnglish,  evening  schools  have  been  conducted  from 
the  beginning.  The  report  of  the  Educational  Com- 
mittee for  [he  past  year  indicates  the  interest  in  litis  de- 
panment,  and  some  of  the  diflliculties  of  the  Japanese 
student  in  America. 

Report  or  Committke. 

"By  tli«  Itind  favor  of  our  heavenly  Father,  the  even- 
ing school  has  been  prospered  throughout  the  year.  U'e 
have  met  many  obstacles  yet  Cod  has  been  with  us  and 
showed  what  he  would  have  us  do. 

"The  situation  of  the  pupils  is  peculiar  and  difficult, 
as  they  have  lo  earn  their  supjiort  and  carry  on  their 
studies  at  the  same  time.  It  is  a  severe  strain  on  mind 
and  body.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  hard  to  keep 
the  pupik  throufjh  their  entire  course.  Many,  however, 
are  very  faithful  and  go  riyht  on  with  their  duties.  The 
regular  attendance  for  the  last  year  averages  over  fifty, 
iWlA  the  tuition  above  $;5  per  month.  The  tuition  is 
low,  but  all  p.iy  rheerfully.  The  school  reopened  on 
the  14th  of  July  with  over  fifty  students  on  the  roll,  and 
a  prospect  of  considerable  increase.  Nearly  ail  the  old 
pupils  have  remrned.  Miss  K.  Maxwell  t.iught  during 
the  fear,  but  was  taken  ill  in  Apiil  and  was  obliged  to 
give  up  her  work  for  the  balance  of  the  tenn.  She  has 
fully  recovered,  and  is  now  the  only  rej^htr  American 
teacher  employed. 

"TheMisMon  deems  itself  most  fortunate  in  having 
such  a  capable  and  devoted  teacher,  as  the  compensa- 
tion is  very  small.  Miss  M.  C.  Sutherland,  who  has 
taught  for  three  years  in  connection  with  the  Mission, 
has  been  elected  to  a  position  as  teacher  in  the  public 
schools  of  San  Francisco.  She  is  a  faithful  and  accom- 
plished teacher,  and  is  gratefully  remembered  by  scores 
of  her  former  pupils  in  the  MisNiun,  who  wish  her  great 
prosperity  in  this  new  field," 

B.  Sato.    ) 


t'NlVKkSllV    UK   THH    PACIFIC. 

In  reporting  on  educational  work  special  and  grate- 
ful mention  must  be  made  of  Rev.  Or.  liirst,  President 
of  the  University  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  faculty  for  their* 
personal  interest  in  the  large  number  of  Japanese  youths 
who  h.ive  attended  the  inRiitution  for  years  [wtst.  Nine 
were  enrolled  last  year,  and  all  returned  at  llic  opening 
of  the  school  year,  Wc  say,  God  bless  President  Hirst 
and  the  faculty  of  the  oldest  college  on  the  Poci&c 
coast. 

Our  students  are  represented  in  many  schools  in  the 
Kast,  notably  lie  Pauw,  Simpson,  North-western  Uni- 
versity, Syracuse,  Middletown,  Illinois,  U'esleyan,  and 
many  others.  Highland  Park  College,  across  the  bay, 
deserves  our  thanks.  Many  of  our  Oakl.ind  scholars 
attend  there,  .ind  have  been  kindly  received  by  Presi- 
dent Morse  and  his  coadjutors.  Nine  are  attending  this 
school.  Of  course,  the  public  schools  are  open  to  the 
Japanese,  and  .1  considerable  number  avail  themselves 
of  the  privilege.  It  is  inspiring  to  think  of  these  scores 
of  promising  Christian  pupils,  and  the  powerful  influ- 
ence they  will  exert  for  Cod  in  Japan  in  future  years. 
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GoSPEt   SOCIETV. 

This  society  was  organised  before  the  Mission  was 
founded,  and  from  1877  to  1886  was  an  agency  of  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese  Mission.  It  now  sustains  the  re- 
laiion  of  an  Kjiwunh  League  to  the  Mission.  Its  prin- 
cipal work  is  providing  accommodations  for  J.ipanese 
students  in  the  city.  It  is  their  home.  From  I  he  re* 
port  made  to  the  last  Quarterly  Conference  I  make 
some  extracts : 

"Wc  have  been  greatly  blessed  during  the  last  year, 
and  have  made  many  improvements  that  were  much 
needed.  'Die  rooms  were  papered,  and  iron  bedsteads 
and  new-  mattresses  purchased,  at  a  total  cost  of  $500. 
During  the  year  49  Have  been  received  into  mem- 
bership, .ind  the  total  member).hip  is  now  140.  The 
spiritual  and  intellectual  conditions  of  the  organization 
are  highly  prosperous.  The  faith  of  the  members  in 
Christ  is  growing,  and  their  love  for  the  society  as  a, 
second  home  is  increasing  all  the  time." 

The  society  is  planning  to  open  one  nddiiional  branch 
to  attract  more  young  men  to  the  Church  and  keep  them 
under  good  influences.  Meetings  arc  held  every  Saturday 
evening  from  eight  to  ten  o'clock.  The  first  linU  hour 
'\i  devoted  to  Bible  exposition  and  prayer.  It  has  done 
a  noble  work  in  the  p.ist,  and  is  still  a  very  useful 
agency  in  the  Christianization  of  ilic  youth  of  Japan. 
There  arc  two  sister  societies  in  Japan,  located  in  Tokyo 
and  Yokohama,  which  co-operate  with  the  San  Fnn- 
cisco  organisation.  The  society  publishes  a  monthly 
printed  in  Japanese  called  the  Fttkuon  Kai. 

orricKKK. 

President Mr,  K.  Abilto. 

Vice-President.. .Mr,  K.  Okabc. 

Secretanes N.  Satow,  Y.  Yoneyaina, 

Treasurers T,  Masluda,  Z.  Iwainatsu. 


Tlie  Khooi  gave  an  entertain m«Qt  on  the  lost  of  May,! 
»nd  realized  about  $60,  winch  wis  expended  in  repairsf 
and  furnishing. 

The  mcml)cr&)iip,  numbering  about  forty,  is  divided 
into  three  classes.     Meetings  arc  held  icgularly  Sunday  1 
and  Wednesday  evenings.      The  siii)cri  men  dent  visitsJ 
the  Mission  and  holds  services  twice  per  month, 

The]^   have  two  sociclicB,   temperance   and   literary,' 
which  meet  on  niternnte  Saturday  evenings.     The  re- 
ligions tone  of  the  branch  is  hcallliy,  and  a  number  of] 
conversions  h:ive  occurred  during  the  year.     Nine  liav< 
been  baptized. 

This  br.mch  luis  rniscd  llic  followinjt  snms  of  monc] 
for  various  objotls: 


Oaklakd  Branch. 

Tlie  Mission  was  opened  by  Dr.  (iibson  shorily  be- 
fore he  broke  down  in  health,  and  has  had  a  ]irosper- 
ous  history  up  to  the  prcsenl.  Dnrinjj  the  p.!*?!  yo.ir 
Rev.  S.  .i\rai  had  charge  from  Seplcmber  i  to  May  31. 
He  labored  with  untiring  zeal,  and  all  the  various  dc- 
]>artments  of  the  work  flourished,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  table  below.  He  was  siirreedcd  by  Mr,  K.  N.ik.t- 
mura,  one  of  our  oldest  members,  who  has  successfully 
managed  the  work  lo  the  present.  The  Japanese  who 
live  in  Oakland  are  but  few  in  number,  and  these  are 
nearly  all  students. 

EvESiNc.  School. 

Miss  Amy  G.  Mincher  has  taught  during  tHc  year  in 
tlie  evening  school,  and  also  Trom  three  to  four  hours  in 
the  day.  She  has  been  rnnn  faithTuI  to  her  duties  and 
very  successful,  The  studeniR  all  citeem  her  highly  .ni 
a  teacher  and  worker,  and  a  large  share  of  the  good 
done  in  the  Mission  is  due  to  her  devotion  to  tlie  work. 


Support  of  Mission S433  30 

Furnishing 107  65 

Knnda  and  Ctinia  Church 30  00 

Bcr^c^-olent  work 45  OO 

Japanese  M.  E.  Miision  Sc»cieiy 7  00 

Parent  Missionary  Socirty 38  50 

MAtiiiger,  Rev.  S.  Doi. 


Locsl  Preachers : 

S.  Aral, 

K.  Nakainura. 


CLiss  Leaders ; 

K.  Nainura, 

F.  HJroia, 

H.  Akuiagawa. 


Los  AsoKLES  Mission. 

This  little  branch   was   formed    in   May.  1889, 

Messrs.  Wada  and  Ami.  two  Oalilnnd  brothers,  who 
gave  up  their  studies  for  the  time  and  went  to  i,o» 
Angeles  and  gathered  the  J  apanesc  together,  and,  through 
the  aid  of  Ur,  R.  S.  Caniine  and  a  committee  of  the  Sun- 
day-school af  Fori  Street  Church,  a  house  was  secured 
and  the  work  began.     The  Mission  of  San  Francisco 
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%Xft  aid  from  Oclober,  1889.(0  llic  lit  of  Aj>rilthis  yeur, 
from  wliith  lime  Iht  I'urt  Sttet-t  Mrtliodi«c  Epiwopal 
Church  assumed  the  cniirc  responsibility  for  its  coatinu- 
ancc.  K.  Wada,  )1.D.,  left  in  June,  having  finished  hi.s 
studies  in  the  Mtdical  Dtrjiariment  of  the  University  of 
Souihcm  California,  and  is  now  in  Honohilii  practicing 
meditinu  utnong  the  Ja|)iinesc,  and  working  for  (hv 
MiKMon  located  there.  Tlie  pastor  and  superintendent 
of  the  Fori  Street  Ciiurth  ;irt;  deserving  of  ihi"  (jratitudeof 
the  Japanese  for  their  many  kindneiiscs  to  the  Jajiancse 
in  that  city. 

Et.Lts  Street  Branch. 

On  November  19,  1SS9,  Ihc  orgaaization  of  cbss 
No.  5  loolc  plaee  at  505  Pott-cIl  Street,  tinder  the  diree- 
lion  of  Rev.  K.  Miyania,  as  our  superinicndcnt,  Dr. 
Harris,  was  at  Honohilu  at  tlic  lime.  A  member  of  the 
Mission  rented  a  house  at  hiv  own  cxi>tn*e,  which  he 


and  T.  Ulc»i  returned  to  San  Frnntisco,  the  latter  lo  .it- 
lend  Si[n[)fton  College,  and  Mr.  Miyama  die  (,'alifomia 
Conference.  He  was  appointed  10  San  Franci»co,  and 
Kev.  T.  Ilasegawa  was  sent  to  Hawaii  in  his  place.  The 
superintend  en  I  of  the  MisMon  in  San  Franci&eo  visited 
the  islands  during  October  and  November  of  1889.  On 
account  of  the  large  removal:!  from  the  Honolulu  ehureli 
and  the  loss  of  workers  the  society  was  very  much  weak- 
ened. In  January  of  this  year  Rev.  A.  N,  Finher,  of  the 
(tcncace  Conference,  who  with  his  wife  and  son  were  on 
it  visit  to  Cidifornia  for  recreation  and  improvement  of 
health,  upon  learning  the  condition  of  the  Japaneae 
Mission  in  the  is].iiid»,  and  the  need  of  prompt  find 
careful  supervision,  magnanimously  volunteered  to  go 
to  Honolulu  and  assume  the  direction  of  the  wurk  until 
the  next  Conference.  T)urinj;  their  stay  in  the  inlands 
all  the  principiil  i>iimds  h.ivc  been  vUited.  the  stations 
inspected  .iitd  the  vrorker«  stimulated  and  bclped,  und 
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allowed  the  Mission  to  use.  The  Sunday-school  and 
■night-school  were  started,  and  continued  until  the  re- 
moval to  the  present  house  on  Ellis  Street.  Up  lo  the 
present  time  three  have  been  haptizcd.  Here  is  lo  be 
found  the  ainiosphcre  of  a  Christian  home,  and  a  refuge 
for  twenty  Japanese  youths.  The  Mission  is  assisting 
the  home  for  the  present  by  a  small  monthly  grant,  but 
AS  soon  33  the  debt  is  paid  this  will  be  discontinued. 

Tolnl  ami^iint  r.iised  from  alL  sources tS'^ 

Expenditure 526 

C.  AmadA,  Manager. 

HAWAtlAK    ISLAXUSu 

This  Mission  was  opened  in  March,  1888,  by  Rev,  K. 
Miyama  and  wife,  and  Rev.  T.  Ukal.  At  the  done  of 
ihe  last  Conference  year,  August.  1S89.  Rev.  K.  Miyama 


plan»  for  the  extension  of  the  work  matured.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fisher  are  very  much  Iwlovcd  and  respected  by 
the  Japanese,  and  ihey  are  united  in  a<.ktng  them  to 
spend  at  least  one  year  more  in  the  islands.  Since  the 
opening  of  the  Mission  in  Honohilu  Messrs.  UidwcU  and 
Peck  and  Mrs.  Coleman  have  worked  continuously  in 
the  Sunday-school.  Miss  Coleman  also  conducted  a 
mid-week  Bible  class,  which  has  been  a  source  of  much 
good  to  the  Japanese  Christians.  Mr.  Fi&her  presents 
B  report  giving  fuller  information. 

Report  or  the  SunnRiNTCNOENT,  A.  N.  FtsHRR. 

The  sugar  industry  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  employ* 
nearly  fifty  thousand  coolie  laborers.  Of  these  more 
than  thtriccn  thousand  arc  peasants  from  the  hilUcoun- 
try  of  Japan.  They  are  for  the  most  part  Buddhistic 
in  creed,  and  wholly  ignorant  t>f  the  Christian  religion. 
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A  great  majority  of  them  had  not,  before  arrival,  so 
much  as  heard  the  name  of  Christ.  They  are  of  simple 
rustic  habits,  frugal  and  industrious,  and  are  less  in- 
clined to  vicious  indulgence  than  is  common  with  the 
lower  classes  in  Oriental  countries.  They  are  intelli- 
gent and  teachable,  and  their  presence  in  such  large 
numbers  on  Christian  territory  under  evangelism  ren- 
ders attention  to  their  spiritual  interests  an  imperative 
obligation. 

Providential  indications  seemed  to  assign  this  rare 
field  of  usefulness  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  about  two  years  ago  a  Mission  was  initiated  under 
the  auspices  of  the  California  Conference.  Within  the 
year,  under  the  labor  of  Dr.  Harris  as  superintendent  and 
of  the  evangelist  Miyama,  about  two  hundred  converts 
were  baptized,  but  through  lack  of  pastoral  supply  only 
a  single  organization,  that  at  Honolulu,  was  effected. 
In  January,  1890,  I  took  charge  of  the  work,  and  found 
that  more  than  one  hundred  of  the  recent  converts  on 
the  different  islands  had  fallen  away  from  Christ,  and 
that  about  thirty  had  removed  without  letter.  If  the 
work  of  that  remarkable  evangelist  Miyama  could  have 
been  immediately  supplemented  by  competent  minis- 
terial oversight,  a  large  proportion  of  these  would  doubt- 
less have  been  saved  to  the  Church.  Only  Japanese 
ministers  can  effectively  serve  in  this  Mission,  and  the 
supply  of  such  is,  as  yet,  deplorably  meager.  We  have 
at  present  six  missionaries  in  the  field,  assigned  as  fol- 
lows: 

Honolulu — T.  Hasegawa,  pastor ;  M.  Mitaui  in  charge 
of  hospital ;  and  K.  Wada,  M.  D.,  medical  missionary. 
Kanai — T,  Sunamoto.  Mani — I.  Takatori,  Etva — S. 
Kobayakawa,  lay  helper. 

These  brethren  are  young  men  from  our  Mission 
School  in  San  Francisco.  They  are  devoted -and  effi- 
cient workers,  and  some  of  them  are  in  labors  abundant. 
They  serve  eleven  different  preaching  places,  and  they 
report  an  encouraging  advance  at  nearly  every  point, 
•  The  statistics  for  the  year  reported  to  the  Conference 
show: 

Probationers 46 

Members 36 

Baptisms 29 

Sunday-schools 8 

Scholars 1 54 

Total  for  benevolent  collections $105 

Raised  on  several  charges  toward  self-support  $285 
Contributed  by  friends  of  this  Mission  on  the 

islands t'.3's 

Received  from  the  General  Mission  Committee 

of  our  Church $1,000 

We  carry  over  for  the  work  of  the  ne.xt  year  a  balance 
of  $795,  and  are  hopeful  of  securing  some  increase  of 
our  ministerial  force. 

Need  of  a  New  Church. 

A  Japanese  church  has  come  into  existence  and  it 
needs  a  house.  This  is  God's  order.  The  leasing  of  a 
large  building  is  very  expensive.  The  money  paid  for 
rents  should  go  into  the  extension  of  the  work. 


The  Japanese  have  waited  many  years  for  a  church. 
They  are  willing  to  do  what  they  can  toward  this  ol>- 
ject.  Alone  they  cannot  do  k.  We  ask  the  Missionary 
Society  for  $5,000  to  help  buy  a  lot,  and  we  trust  it  will 
be  granted  without  fail  this  year. 

CONTRIBUTIONS    FOR    VARIOUS    PURPOSES. 

Missions t'35 

Church  Extension 10 

Bible  Society 20 

Conference  claimants 10 

Other  Church  benevolences 21 

Toward  church-building  in  Japan 70 

Famine  relief  fund  in  Japan 120 

Benevolent  works  in  general 435 

$811 

STATISTICS    OK    CHURCH. 

Missionaries 4. 

Helpers j 

Members i6c^ 

Probationers 21 

Baptisms 4+ 

Received  by  letter 9 

"         on  probation 55 

Dismissed  by  letter. i^ 

Excluded 8- 

Evening  schools j 

Teachers 7 

Scholars  enrolled 90 

Financial  Statement    for  the  Year  Ending  Au- 
gust 31,  1890, 

receipts. 

Missionary  grant t5'545 

Rent  of  rooms '.'S5 

Tuition 325 

.   Class  money. 125 

$7. 1 4ft 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

Sandwich  Island  Mission $1,000 

Rent  of  three  buildings 1,689 

Salary  of  superintendent  and  four  assistants.  2,86cy 

Five  school  teachers 725 

Gas 145 

Water 104. 

Traveling  to  Sandwich  Islands 290 

Repairs 1 50 

Books  and  tracts 35 

Sundries 160 

$7.14* 


New  Mexico  English  Mission  of  tlie  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church. 

BY  REV.   T.   I..   WILTSEE,  SUPERINTENDENT, 

It  is  now  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the  Rev, 
John  I^.  Dyer,  the  snowshoe  itinerant,  came  from  Col- 
orado to  introduce  Methodism  into  New  Mexico.  He 
has  given  the  public,  in  his  autobiography,  a  graphic 
account  of  his   experience  among  the  natives.     A  year 
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|0r  two  Uicr  llic  Kl-^.  Tiuiiitafi  Haiwirad  was  secured  as 
[a  worki^r  in  the  viv^v  field.     H<:  still  remains  in  the  Ter- 
ritory, the  unselfititi  and  fjiilhftit  Stiperinicndcnt  of  the 
'Spanish  Mi^t^iun- 

In  18S4  the  work  was  divided,  and  the  Kcv,  S.  W, 
L Thornton  was  appointed  Superintendent  of  ihc  Knglish 
Mission.     He  remained  four  years,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  hd  was  succeeded  by  the  writer. 

During  each  of  thcsf  years  some  progress  h.is  been 

made   in   every   deparimeni    of  church   work.     This   is 

I'IDore  ap)>«reiit  lu  those  who  are  laboring  in  the  field 

and   to  those  who  have  made  Ilicmsclvc*  familinr  with 

ihc  history  uf  the  Mission  than   to  the  L'hurcli  .it  large, 

[which  may  sometimes  wonder  that  «c  have  not  more  to 

'show  for  the   hihor  bestowed   in   New   Mejiico.     A  few 

Icoinparisons  will  indicate  the  |)ri.>gri.*ss  made.     We  will 

compare  items  of  the  report  of  1885.  the  first  year  after 

the  division  of  tlic  Mission,  with  the  same  for  1890  : 

1885.  1890. 

Total  membf^rship 301  443 

Ministerial  su|)poit. %il^%  4 J. 324 

Church  property $27,800  $43,950 

Missiotiiiry  CDllcction ti  57  #649 

AicNij^c  per  member  for  nil»»ion». .      $046  $1  46 

This  is  not  s  remarkable  showing,  it  is  true,  yet  if  the 
x.ime  rate  of  increase  had  been  general  throughout  the 
Church — for  instance,  in  missionary  contributions — wc 
could  sing  the  IJoxolojzy  over  $3,000,000  for  mis&ionsin 
1890.  We  have  raised  for  all  purposes  this  last  year  $30 
per  member,  includinR  probationers.  This  for  a  people 
who  arc  by  no  incann  wealthy,  bm  fi>r  the  most  part 
poor,  is  commend.ible. 

The  Mission  rc<.'enlty  held  its  annual  meetingal  Santa 
Fe,  Bishop  ]).  .\,  (ioodscll  presiding,  h  was  an  inter- 
I  esling  and  spiritual  occasion.  'I'he  preachers  are  nearly 
young  men  full  of  zeal  and  cunsecration.  The  reports 
cd  that  the  year  had  been  one  of  victory.  Advances 
^ad  been  made  alon^  all  lines.  Wc  rejoiced  over  the 
conversion  of  109  !>uuls  in  territory  where  it  was  s.iid 
not  long  ago  that  revivals  were  impossible. 

In  the  absence  of  a  good  ptib lie-school  syiilcin,  educa- 
tional work  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  Church  en- 
Lerpri&es.  The  Roinnn  Catholic  Chtirth,  alwaysalert  to 
seize  upon  her  opportunity,  is  diligent  to  manipulate 
territorial  affairs  in  her  own  interests.  Thousands  of 
children  and  youlli  are  being  educated  in  Romanism  at 
public  expense.  Some  of  the  evangelii  al  churches  are 
doing  4  vast  amount  of  school  work.  Tlie  Presbyterians 
are  expending  about  $40,000  per  annum.  The  Congre- 
gationabsls  about  the  siime. 

The  Methodist  Fpiscop.!!  Church,  while  foremost  in 
Ihc  work  of  evangelization,  is  doing  very  little  to  educate 
the  ma^^ses.  Wc  expend  only  about  $3,000  each  year. 
This  is  a  mistake  which  will  be  seen  more  and  more  as 
the  years  advance.  Wc  have  one  poor,  struggling  col- 
lege, which  gifts  only  $1,000  missionary  money  per  an- 
num. We  have  been  expected  to  do  a8  nmch  work  with 
this  meager  help  u»  other  schools  alongside  of  ours  do 


with  four  times  that  amount.  One  of  the  results  of  lliis 
effort  to  "make  brick  without  straw"  has  been  friction 
bcttveen  trustees  and  presidents  which  has  injured  the 
school. 

The  Albu(iuerque  College  has  not  had  half  a  chance 
to  dcmonsiraic  what  she  can  do.  There  is  great  need 
in  this  central  city  of  the  Territory  of  a  ^ood  boarding- 
schoul.  The  Methodiitl  Epi-^copal  Church  cannot  liuld 
her  own  -ind  do  the  work  Clod  has  for  her  to  do  in  New 
Mexico  witiiout  one  institution  of  thw  character. 

Wc  should  more  than  double  Ihc  appropriation:!  for 
srhool  work.  Not  to  do  so  would  prove  fatal  lo  our 
Iiigbe^t  interests.  May  the  Loid  Mve  our  beloved  Zioa 
from  a  fearful  blunder! 

AifmqUfrque. 


Arizona  Ht'tliotliMt  K|iiNru|i<)l  .Mi«H[iiii. 

»V  RFV.  A.  H.  CUN.VETT, 

The  Arizona  Mission  met  in  annual  session  at  Tucson, 
Aric,  October  2,  and  closed  t)ctobcr  6.  Kishop  II.  A. 
(lOodsell  presiding,  the  Kuperintendent,  I>r.  .-\dams,  and 
all  Ihc  pastors  except  two  being  present. 

When  we  consider  the  long  distance  which  must  be 
traveled  toreach  thcsealof  Conferenccandihe  method  of 
travel  in  this  mountainous  region,as  contrasted  with  that 
of  the  Kastem  States,  we  regard  the  attendance  far  above 
theaverage.  One  of  the  niinisccrx,  with  his  wife  and  little 
child,  traveled  350  miles  in  their  buggy;  this  being  the 
shortest  possible  route,  and  often  camping  out  during 
the  nights,  there  not  being  even  .1  house  lo  shelter  tlieni. 
One  of  the  horses  was  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake,  and  this 
caused  a  delay  of  several  days.  As  they  started  out  oti 
thcii  return  journey,  which  leads  them  through  the 
mountainous  country  occupied  by  the  ireachcrou* 
Apache  Indians,  we  wondered  if  there  were  not  some 
of  the  preachers  in  the  Kast  who  mould  a  little  rather 
the  "  other  fellow  "  would  do  this  pioneer  work. 

The  session  was  one  of  unusual  interest,  and  a  deep 
spiritual  feeling  was  manifest  at  every  meeting  of  the 
session.  There  was  an  advance  along  almost  all  the 
lines,  but  most  marked  in  the  membership  and  in  mis- 
iionary  collections.  The  average  per  member  in  the 
various  benevolences  was  a  little  over  $3,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  unfair  standard  of  comparison  of  some  statis- 
tics our  name  docs  not  appear  at  all,  while  in  reality  we 
arc  in  (he  front  of  all  the  vast  ranks  of  Methodism  in 
the  world.  We  had  hoiK-d  to  open  the  Ari^una  Wes- 
leyan  College  this  fall,  but  owing  to  the  recent  afRicUoii 
of  our  tuperintendcnt  this  matter  was  deferred  for  the 
present.  We  ex|»ect  to  have  the  buildings  completed 
during  the  coming  year. 

The  question  of  greatest  interest,  and  that  which  ex- 
cited the  deepest  feeling  of  sympathy,  was  that  pertain- 
ing to  L>r.  .\dam5,  our  superintendent,  who  was  smitten 
with  blindness  ne&rly  two  months  ago,  From  the  first 
he,  as  well  as  some  of  the  brethren,  had  little  ho|ies  of 
the  recovery  of  his  flight.  When  the  bishop  arrived 
Dr.  Adams  informed  him  that  his  condition  rendered 
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him  unable  to  retain  the  ^iipcrintcndency  of  tlic  Mission, 
and,  therefore,  tendered  his  resignation.  The  Rev.  Gtorge 
Bovard,  of  the  Sotilhcrn  California  Conference,  was  ap- 
pointed  superintend  em. 


Itliick  IIiIIn  MJHKiun  of  the  )Ifth<Hli<^t  Kpi-u-upitl 
Chiirrh. 

BV  RKV.  J.    B.  LAK.NS,  SLiPKHlNTKSDENT. 

1'his  mission  field  comprises  that  [ixn  of  South 
Dakota  which  lies  west  of  tiic  lotst  degree  of  longitude. 
The  work  of  the  Miwion  has  been  uonlincd  principal!)' 
to  :lie  Hills  towns;  but  our  church  lus  been  planted 
up  on  the  Uttlc  Missouri  valley,  loo  miles  norlli,  and 
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is  moving  down  Ihe  vnllev  e.isl,  the  Bearliime,  Box 
Elder,  Elk  Creek,  and  R;i),id  valleys.  The  Black  Hills 
region  w.iii  purchaiicd  from  the  red  man  by  tiic  treaty  of 
1877,  So  greatly  was  he  in  love  with  it  that  he  left  re- 
luctanily,  .ind  seeking  revenjte  on  the  g.illanl  red-haired 
chieftain  and  bis  men  on  the  Little  Hig  Hum,  many  a 
pioneer  grave  niarks  his  niareli  out.  The  people  of  the 
Black  Hills  have  great  luve  for  General  Custer,  The 
first  town  of  1I1C  Hills  was  named  after  him.  It  was  on 
its  site  the  brave  commander  with  hi*  Seventh  Cavalry 
camped  during  the  summer  of  1874.  "Poor  Lo" 
seldom  visits  this  part  of  the  country,  and  then  it  is  by 
pennisslon.  He  is  disarmed  and  Ineated  in  scattered 
Agencies  on  the  reservation.  These  agencies  are  con- 
nected with  the  outside  world  by  telegraph,  so  that  an 
uprising  is  almost  an  impoasibihiy. 


We  have  no  fear  of  ibe  Indians,  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
the  sons  of  Japheth  have  supphinted  the  sons  of  Shcin. 
This  part  of  the  country  is  famous  for  climate,  loineral 
wcatib.  stock-rai.iiiig,  and  heating  waters.  .  Wc  have 
occasional  eslrenies  of  temi>era.lure.  ijtiminer  nights 
ar<^  very  pleas-tnt;  iisuaHy  a  bhnkct  adds  to  comforu 
Fall  seems  to  be  a  cuntinuaiiun  of  what  is  know  in  Ohio 
and  Indiana  as  Indian  summer.  No  rainfall  in  the 
winter  and  light  dry  snows.  Sometimes  during  cold 
winter  a  warm  wind  eallcd  chinook  will  blow  for  day*. 
In  a  few  hours  the  snow  melts  and  we  are  tcminded  of 
spring.  The  winters  arc  about  four  degrees  warmer 
than  Omaha. 

The  churches  .ire  working  successfully,  and  arc  re|>- 
resentcd  by  1  KpiM:(ipaliaii,  3  I.ulhcmn,  4  Baptist,. 
6  Catholic,  7  Congrcftational,  10  Presbyterian,  and 
18  Meihodist  Episcopal  preachers.  The  Catholics 
have  two  st^hooU — one  loc.ntcd  at  Dcadwood  and 
one  nt  Stiirjiis.  The  standard  of  these  schools 
would  rank  below  that  of  a  graded  school.  The 
Episcopalians  have  just  completed  a  building  for 
an  Indiiin  school  in  Kapid  City  ;  cost,  $1,500,  The 
money  w.is  contributed  by  Mr*.  .Aslor. 

The  Rev,  Henry  Weston  Smith,  .in  ordained 
minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  was 
the  first  preacher  of  the  Black  Hills,  He  preached 
his  first  Kermon  on  Sund.iy,  May  7,  1876,  in  a  log- 
btinse,  with  sawdust  Hoor,  in  Cuslcr,  After  a  few 
nir.tiths  of  earnest  labor  for  the  .wlvation  of  souls 
in  ihia  wild  region,  during  which  time,  it  is  said, 
he  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  advance  the  Mas- 
tcr's  cause,  he  pas»ed  from  camp  to  catnp  preaching 
the  Gospel,  im.irmed  and  generally  alone,  and  that 
while  the  country  was  full  of  savage*.  On  .August 
;o,  1876,  he  kit  bis  little  cabin  in  Dcadwood,  pin- 
ning on  its  door  a  slip  nf  p.ipcr  bearing  thes? 
words:  "Gone  to  Crook  City;  expect  to  remm 
three  P.  M."  "He  bad  been  10  Crook,  had 
preached,  and  was  on  hii  return  to  Deadwood, 
when  the  Indians  ambushed  and  shot  him."  When 
ihey  discovered  they  had  killed  the  missionary, 
they  placed  his  Hible  on  his  breast,  folded  his 
hands,  and  hurried  away  without  mutilating  him 
in  any  way.  Hi*  Bible  that  he  always  carried  with 
hiin  was  the  gift  of  the  Rev,  Uiodate  Biockway,  his 
mother's  pastor.  This  gift  caused  the  first  .tspiratinn 
for  n  useful  life.  He  was  converted  through  the 
labors  of  the  Rev.  Anthony  Palmer,  of  Providence 
Conference.  This  honored  servant  of  God,  though 
dead,  still  lives.  His  gra^e  overlooks  the  city  of  Dcad- 
wood from  Mount  Moriah.  The  workmen  die,  but  the 
work  goes  on.  Hia  widow,  Lydia  A,  Smith,  live*  with 
her  duughlcr,  Edna  I.  Tyler  (who  furnished  Ihe  data 
and  f.icts  of  her  faiiicr's  death),  in  Worcester,  Mass- 
"Tbe  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church." 
Our  Misjion  two  years  ago  was  r>rganir.cd  into  a  Mis- 
sion! Conference.  We  now  have  sixteen  charges  and  a 
Methodist  EpiMOpal  college.  IVc  will  be  ready  to  or- 
ganize a  Conference  by  the  time  the  General  Confer* 
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cncc  lovcs  U5  the  authorit)'.  Our  college  i«  a  tlirce- 
stor)^  stone  building,  costing  $3&,i;oo.  With  the  ad- 
vance of  real  cslatc,  the  college  properly  is  worth 
$30,000.  Il  lias  s.  faculty  of  seven.  The  (irst  term 
enrolls  thirty-eight  scholnn;. 

The  aBsessmenls  for  Missions  and  Church  Extension 
arc  full,  and  a  good  showing  for  all  other  collections: 
lut  for  lack  of  missiortary  moofy  we  should  have  tc- 
lorted  nineteen  charges.  This  year  our  crops  arc  the 
poorest  they  have  been  for  thirteen  years.  The  cost  of 
living  here  is  one  third  highvr  than  it  is  cust  of  the 
Mississippi.  Our  people  are  generally  poor.  They  are 
content  with  cheap  churches.  The  first  church  in  a 
pUce  to  move  in  IniiUling  secures  all  the  outside  aid  of 
the  community.  We  depend  very  mut-h  on  Church 
Extension  help.  Evcry-wherc  throiighoiit  our  work  we 
find  an  overwhelming  wurldly  spirit-  Men  arc  dctcr- 
miiied  to  gel  rich  in  a  short  lime.  Wc  need  more  mis- 
sionary and  Church  Kxi»:n*ion  money,  but  our  gr-atcsl 
need  is  an  intense  pa»»ioti  for  -tuul-itaving.  Kl-itilicw 
flcnry  said :  "  I  would  Ihink  it  a  greater  happiness  to 
gain  one  soul  to  Christ  than  mouniains  of  silver  and 
gold  to  myself."  Ilniinard  said  :  "  I  nated  not  where 
or  hovr  I  lived,  or  what  hardships  I  went  through,  so 
that  I  could  but  gain  souls  lo  Christ.  While  I  was 
asleep  1  dreamed  of  these  things,  and  when  I  w:ui 
awjkc  the  first  thing  I  thought  of  was  this  great  work." 
The  fuUowiiig  arc  the  appuintiQcnIs  made  at  our  late 
session : 

SUPKRINTENDENT,  J.   U.   CaRXS. 

Buffalo  G;ip  and  Oelrieh*.  W,  H.  Clement ;  Central,  \V.  I>. 
Alwalcr;  Cre»lun,  supplied  by  L.  C.  OlcoU  :  Cualcr  anil  Hill 
Cliy.  George  C.  Ulmer ;  IJe.idrtwoil,  10  he  suppliwl ;  Hennoia. 
H.  A.  J-imca;  Hot  Springs,  H.  D.  Smith;  H»t  Springs  Cir- 
cuit, Jas.  Tutby,  supply;  Lead  City.  D.  W.  Tracy :  Minncscla. 
supplied  hy  ].  M.  Gardner ;  Nowlin  and  Cheyenne,  to  be  i>up- 
pllerl ;  Nashville,  supplied  by  Rich.ird  Oliddcn  ;  Piedmont.  W. 
Sh.-irnb:iugli ;  K;i[>id  City,  J.  O.  DuliStin  ;  Spearlkh.  James 
Willi;imi:  .Sturgis,  lo  be  aupplied ;  VVhitcwuod  and  Terra- 
villr.  (tporge  1'.  fSiieclakrr :  J.  W,  H.intlirr,  Presidcnl  Wack 
HilU  College  i  E.  £.  Lymtrr,  Profcuorol  Mathematics  in  Black 
Hills  Collejfc;  I-'rtd  V.  l-'isher.  missionary  10  Ncv.iila:  Victor 
Charroin,  transferred  to  Wisconsin  Conference ;  E.  C.  War- 
j        rcn,  located  at  hb  own  rccpicsi ;  Robert  Marsh,  discontinued. 

^H       Report  uf  Iiiilinii  MiNsiun  ('onference. 

^H  BV  REV.  B.  C.  SWART2. 

r  The  Field — Geocraphecallv. 

'  I.  The  Conference  embraces  the  Indian  Territory, 

It  is  nearly  as  large  as  all  the  New  England  States,  cm- 
bracing  64,890  square  miles,  which  is  larger  than  aay 
State  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

2.  The  soil  varies  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest. 

3.  The  productions  of  ihe  soil  arc  com,  wheat,  oals, 
hay,  cotton,  sugar-cane,  tobacco. 

Thk  Pkopls. 
1.  Cliizens.  or  those  who  have  the  rights  of  Indian 
citizens,  squaw  men  and  squaw  women,  or   while   men 
and  women  married  to  Indian  men  or  women. 


Of  these  eitiiens  there  are  73,000.  Of  whiles,  Negroes, 
and  less  than  half.bluods  among  the  Chickusaws  there 
are  100,000  in  the  Indian  Tcrtilory  proper.  In  Okla- 
homa  Territory  there  are  alioui  6,000  colored  people, 
mostly  freedmen,  and  54,000  white  people  ;  making  a 
total  population  in  lliis  Territory  of  157,000. 

The  Chickasaw  Legislature  at  its  recent  session  de- 
clared all  persons  of  less  than  one  half  Indian  blood 
lo  be  nun.cilizens. 

CH17RCH    Mf.UBERS. 

I.  Protestants,  about  15,000. 

z.  Catholics,  about  1,500. 

Nominally  so,  though  few  of  these  Indians  know  or 
care  any  thing  about  the  doctrines  of  the  Church. 
Leaving  of  common  sinners,  for  whnm  Christ  died,  but 
who  reject  hini,  about  219,000  pniple  in  this  territory. 

,\mong  iheic  Indians  are  about  10,000  heathen- 
pagans,  rathe  r^fire- worshipers,  demon -worshipers. 

These  Itidians  are  a  religious  people — emphatically 
so.  Their  public  dances  arc  religiouB  festivals.  Many 
of  the  rites  and  ceremonies  which  take  place  on  these 
ucciisions  have  a  significance  not  understood  by  any  ex- 
cept those  who  have  been  initiated  into  their  mysteries. 

Some  of  these  rites  are  curious,  some  grote»|ue, 
others  shocking  in  the  cutremc. 

There  arc  about  500  Indi.in.  400  Negro,  mostly  freed- 
men, .and  1,600  nhite  niembertof  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church  connected  with  our  mission. 

I  OlFFItl'l.TIES  t>r  THIS  |-'tKI.t). 

I       t.  .\mong  the  Indians,  especially,  there  is  a  standing 

'  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  all  while  men — a  stiKpieion  thai 
all  such  come  among  them  lu  make  money  at  their  ex- 

I  pcnsc.  Hence  the  necessity  of  the  missionary  becom- 
ing personally  known  to  ihein,  and  thus  gaining  their 
confidence  and  respect. 

This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  our  progress  among 
them  seems  slow,  and*  aUo  for  the  meager  collections 
among  them  for  support  of  pastors,  as  well  as  all  benev- 
olences. 

Thus,    polygamy,    war-dances,    stoin])-dance.s    suii- 
dances,  and  a  devotion  to  their  own  religion  and  ks  de- 
moralizing rites,  among  the  less  enlightened,  arc  fearful 
barriers  to  rapid  proKru&s  among  them. 
a.  .\  wart  of  church  edifices. 

3.  A  want  of  pastors  devoted  wholly  to  their  work, 
which  we  cannot  have  without  a  better  support.  Not 
one  of  our  pastors  receives  more  than  $193,  and  some 
get  as  luw  as  £ji  50. 

4.  K  want  (if  schools  in  every  part  of  our  work — of 
Oluintian  schools,  under  our  own  Church  especially. 
We  need  S5.000  to  help  support  teachers  who  ought  to 
open  schools  in  twenty  of  our  chapel  churches. 

PROGRtSS. 

Since  March  ao.  1SJJ9,  we  have  grown  from  about  jjo 
members  and  probationers  li>  1,500;  our  church  prop- 
erty from  5  lo  iSchurches;  parsonages  from  1  to  7  ;  and 
the  estimated  value  of  all  church  proDcrty  from  $5,000 
to  $34.»«>. 
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AMERICANISM  AS  A  MISSIONARY  INSTRUMENTALITY. 


Hopefulness  of  the  Field, 

1.  The  Indians  are  becoming  ashamed  of  their  hea- 
thenish rites,  many  of  them  preferring  to  pay  a  fine  in 
case  white  men  are  present  rather  than  take  part  in  them. 
And  they  will  laugh  at  those  who  do  take  part  in  them. 

2.  There  is  an  increasing  desire  for  Christian  educa- 
tion and  religious  instruction. 

3.  Conversions  are  increasing  in  all  parts  of  this  field. 

4.  The  presence  of  increasing  numbers  of  a  better 
class  of  white  families,  who  are  leasing  lands  and 
operating  farms  among  them,  is  a  most  powerful 
agency  for  good  along  all  lines  of  progress — educa- 
tional, civilizing,  and  religious.  God  reigns  and  the 
Indian  Mission  Conference  grows. 


Americanism  as  a  Missionary  Instrumentality. 

BV    W.    H,    MORSE,    M.D. 

Mr.  Cecil  Polhill  Turner,  writing  from  Sming,  in 
north-eastern  Thibet,  to  Mr.  George  Parker,  missionary 
at  Kansu,  says,  concerning  the  possibilities  of  mission- 
ary aggression  upon  Thibet  : 

"  I  have  just  been  reading  a  native  book  on  Thibet, 
...  in  which  it  is  most  strongly  expressed  that  no  for- 
eigner is  on  any  account  to  be  admitted  to  Thibet. 
Especially  are  the  English  to  be  feared,  who  have  a  tele- 
graph and  railway  up  to  Darjeeling." 

Mr.  Parker,  commenting  on  his  correspondent's  obser- 
vations, says : 

"Does  not  jealousy  of  the  English  indicate  a  special 
call  for  American  Christians  to  occupy  this  field  .' " 

This  incident  suggests  the  important  and  emphatic 
question,  Is  Americanism  a  factor  of  extraordinary  value 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  cause  of  missions  ? 

It  is  an  interesting  and  worthful  question,  asked  that 
a  suggestive  and  notably  unique  answer  may  procure  at- 
tention to  a  unique  fact.  It  deserves  a  few  thoughts  of 
close  study  in  view  of  its  valuation,  and  at  the  outset 
we  have  to  admit  that  we  can  discover  the  answer  with 
the  certainty  of  a  more  perfect  solution  by  addressing 
the  matter  at  its  basal  principles. 

Is  the  American  Christian  of  a  distinctive  character  ? 
Is  that  character  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  appropriation 
and  retention  of  the  essential  principles  of  the  religion 
of  the  Christ?  Are  those  essential  principles  illustrated 
in  that  character  in  the  most  practical  manner.'' 

In  answering  these  three  questions  affirmatively  we 
do  not  part  from  the  consideration  of  a  most  interesting 
and  relatively  important  matter,  not  altogether  new  in 
its  relations,  and  yet  of  a  novel  adaptation-  It  may  be 
said  that  the  Christian  temperament  can  have  nothing 
to  do  with  nationality,  so  far  as  the  making  of  charac- 
ter is  concerned ;  but  beyond  controversy  nationality 
does  shape  character,  and  the  questions  are  perfectly 
legitimate.  Character  is  aptly  synonymous  with  nature, 
and  has  a  pertinent  amenability.  Therefore  it  is  that, 
interrogating  nature,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  gain  an 
indirect  reply  of  a  negative  order. 


Christian  character  depends  upon  nature;  let  the  in- 
terpretation be  as  we  will.  The  botanist  finds  in  the 
wood  a  certain  plant,  flourishing  there,  strong  of  stem, 
luxuriant  of  foliage,  gay  of  bloom,  and  promising  of 
fruit.  He  transplants  it  to  his  garden,  and  is  rewarded 
by  its  making  growth.  Not  only  does  it  grow,  but 
the  growth  is  one  of  rare  magnificence,  and  in  the 
sequent  years  the  flowers  are  larger,  their  hues  are 
brighter,  and  the  bloom  is  protracted.  A  nursery- 
man, noting  the  botanist's  success,  obtains  a  plant 
from  the  same  wood,  twin  to  that  first  taken.  He 
plants  it  out,  and  gives  it  care  and  cultivation.  But 
though  it  lives,  its  life  is  sicltly,  and  it  declines  to 
bloom.  He  seeks  the  botanist  perplexed,  and  tells 
of  the  exercise  of  his  art,  the  scientific  fertilization, 
the  tillage,  the  correspondent  care.  In  answer  the  bot- 
anist takes  the  other  to  the  wood  and  shows  him  the 
place  from  which  he  took  his  plant.  He  indicates  the 
amount  of  sunlight  and  of  shadow  that  it  received,  the 
distance  of  a  near-by  stream,  the  character  of  the  soil. 
He  then  shows  him  the  transplanted  plant,  and  bid» 
him  note  that  it  is  growing  under  the  same  conditions  as 
in  its  native  wild.  His  secret  is  simply  the  requisition 
of  nature  ;  the  reason  of  the  nurseryman's  failure  is  that 
his  cultivation  was  artificial.  So  of  the  religion  of 
Christ.  It  flourishes  where  it  has  the  same  soil  as  that 
in  which  it  was  indigenous,  the  same  light  of  the  sun, 
the  same  general  conditions.  If  its  growth  is  healthf\il 
and  promising  it  is  because  that  the  object  has  been  to 
encourage  the  action  of  the  divine  light  upon  its  life. 
If  it  is  not  flourishing  the  fault  is  that  of  man.  Our 
American  soil  is  well  calculated  for  the  growth  of  such 
a  "pleasant  plant,"  in  that  it  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
in  which  it  was  indigenous.  Added  to  this  we  favor  it 
with  the  same  sun,  and  permit  no  political  cloud  to 
overshadow  it.  Why,  then,  should  it  not  prosper,  and 
why,  with  right  ideas  of  culture,  should  not  its  character 
be  pronounced  and  intensive? 

Incontrovertibly,  a  man's  conception  of  God  and  re- 
ligion depends  on  that  man's  point  of  view.  This  may 
be  differentiated  by  circumstances,  which  may  be  either 
social  or  political.  An  abstract  idea  must  necessarily  be 
thus  governed  and  dependent.  It  is  so  of  other  things 
as  well.  Stanley  mentions  a  certain  plant  by  name,  but 
does  not  supply  a  description.  Let  ten  of  his  readers 
attempt  to  make  good  this  omission  and  the  result  is 
that,  although  ten  "  descriptions  "  are  given,  no  two  are 
alike,  and  all  are  far  from  being  true  to  nature.  A 
school-teacher  in  a  New  England  village,  having  found 
his  pupils  interested  in  a  menagerie  poster,  directed  that 
each  prepare  a  composition  on  the  gnu,  an  animal  which 
none  had  seen,  but  which  was  named  on  the  poster. 
The  day  following  the  writing  of  the  essays  the  li:ds 
were  taken  to  the  menagerie  and  shown  the  animal. 
Their  compositions  were  then  read,  and  afforded  much 
amusement  at  the  grotesque  opinions  concerning  the  gnu. 
The  inspiration  of  coloring  was,  naturally,  the  horse. 
Given  the  same  task  to  a  class  of  Canadian  boys,  and 
the  basis  of  description   would  have  been  the  moose ; 
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while  New  Mexican  lads  would  liavc  founded  ihcir  idi-as 
on  the  ox.  'I'^ie  miiKl  must  liave  its  modt!],  and  that 
model  has  need  to  be  a  familiar  object.  Mrs.  Stowc.in 
one  (if  her  novels,  refers  lo  the  early  African  bishops  as 
"colored  men."  Text-books  of  natural  history  not  yet 
anti'iuatcd  describe  ll^c  whale  a.<v  x  fish.  An  elaborated 
picture  of  the  urdinnry  pond-lily  duch  service  in  many 
mind;  foT  the  Victoria  Regia. 

Ifie  model  need  rut  be  pronounced  to  the  sensed.  It 
in.iy  be  idcalic,  visionary,  theoretical.  Let  three  Chau- 
lauqua  yoiing  ladies — an  American,  an  Knglish,  and  a 
French  girl — prepare  papers  on  "  The  Political  Creed 
of  Andrassy  and  Kahioky,"  and  quite  naturally  each 
writer's  nation.iL  bias  will  detenninc  her  efTort.  On  one 
•canvas  the  picture  of  (Jladstorc,  on  another  lh.it  of  an 
American  iit.ilcsniaTi,  and  on  the  third  the  lineaments  of 
Thiers,  or  perhaps  Marshal  MacMahon.  An  American 
«ditOT.  who  would  not  commit  the  error  of  writing  an 
account  of  Grant's  political  views  as  those  of  Clay, 
■iiaVes  the  blunder  of  ascrilling  the  sentiments  of  Prince 
Bismarck  to  his  succcesor,  and  as  original  with  General 
Von  Caprivi. 

Says  ail  early  natiirali;«t,  with  commendable  honesty, 
"As  the  Spitz  dog  so  closely  resembles  the  Esquimaux, 
and  as  xrc  have  never  seen  the  former,  a  description  of 
ihe  Ksquimaus  will  do  for  that  of  the  Spitz."  A  com- 
TnenlaioT,  writing  of  the  aparrnw  of  the  Bible,  reaM^ns 
that  the  Hebrew  word/i^t>ri3  applied  to  the  bird  "be- 
cause of  its  peculiar  chirp;  and  as  it  is  for  the  same 
reason  that  our  ordinary*  ground  sparrow  gets  its  popular 
name  of  '  chippy,'  it  follows  that  our  little  bird  and  that 
of  Ihe  Scriptures  are  identical."  A  Sunday-school 
teacher  of  more  than  average  intelligence,  i»  explaining 
Luke  6.  I,  told  of  the  disciples  "  placking  off  the  ears  of 
corn,  husking  thena,  gnawing  the  corn  off,  and  then 
throwing  the  cobs  away."  A  gentleman  .iddressing  a 
Sundiiy-scliuol  un  the  attributes  of  Deity  illustrated  by 
<lescribing  the  Ear  of  Dionysius.  Graphically  portraying 
the  wickedness  of  the  Syracusian  tyrant,  and  picturing 
him  as  listening  in  the  hall  of  the  Kar  to  the  conver- 
sation of  his  prisoucrs,  he  "applied"  the  story  by  say- 
ing, "  And  as  he  would  he.ir  all  they  said,  so  God  in 
lieaven  hears  our  every  word."  The  pastor's  little  girl, 
on  returning  home,  said:  "  Papa,  there  was  a  man  in  our 
school  to-day,  and  what  do  you  think?  he  said  God  is  a 
mean  old  fellow,  as  mean  as  can  be ;  and  he  sits  in 
heaven  with  his  ear  to  a  hole  in  the  wall  and  hears  every 
word  that  we  say  down  here  on  the  earth' " 

How  frequently  wc  find  a  Japanese  matter  or  incident 
clothed  inChincsehabiiimcntsof  desciiplion. or  a  Iluljta- 
rian  maai[uerading  in  the  public  prints  as  a  Turk  t  A  re- 
cent number  of  one  of  the  leading  religious  journals  speaks 
editorially  of  "the  new  government  of  B  rait  I,  modeled, 
like  that  of  Switzerland,  after  that  of  the  United  StatcsL** 
How  many,  after  having  read  a  popular  novel,  rely  upon 
the  description  of  the  characters  as  types  of  nationality, 
seeking  Pip  and  David  Coppcrficld  In  London  streets, 
Tom  and  Topsy  on  the  Southern  plantalinn.  the  Grand- 
issimes  in   New  Orleans,  an  Anna  Karenina  in  Russian 


villages.     So  in  histories — looking  for  Carlyle's  German 
soldiers  u»/^r  Jen  Hnden  ;  for  Mncaulay's  Whigs  in  the 
modert)  parliamentarian  ;  for  Caligiilas  and  As]>asias  i 
Rome ;  for  Na|>o]cons  in  Corsica;  for  a  Robert  Bums 
behind  every  Scotchman's  plow. 

Says  a  recent  wriicr,  putting  the  words  into  the  tiioiilh 
of  one  of  the  characters  in  a  story,  "  I  did  not  like  to 
think  upon  Jesus  Christ  as  a  Hebrew,  for  the  only  He- 
brew that  I  had  ever  known  was  .Vu/fiaiim.  the  murderer. 
Do  wh.it  I  could,  if  1  thought  of  the  Savir>ur  as  a  Jew 
the  repulsive  face  of  Moses  Auxflaum  was  before  me. 
In  later  years,  when  I  eame  to  know  Or,  Cohen — mild, 
good,  and  gentle — I  thought  of  Christ  as  such  a  Jew, 
and  found  him  gladly-" 

"  When  I  was  a  boy,"  says  a  New  Vork  editor,  "  there 
was  among  my  father's  books  one  volume,  the  title  of 
which  I  forget,  hiit  which  was  illustrated  with  coarse 
wood-cuts.  One  of  the^e  represented  the  l-ast  Supper, 
and  among  the  figures  wa«  that  of  Judas  Iscariot.  Some 
one,  with  malice  prepense,  had  drawn  a  pen  from  the 
nose  perpendicularly  to  the  mouth,  so  that  the  mark, 
giving  the  appearance  of  a  harelip,  added  to  the  ugli- 
ness of  the  face.  More  than  thirty  years  after  having 
seen  that  book  and  that  cut  I  vix-i  one  day  in  Hoboken, 
when,  turning  a  corner,  I  met  face  to  face  a  Jew  with  a 
harelip.  Involuntarily  I  started,  and  a  terrible,  inde- 
scribable felling  of  horror  came  over  me.  Resisting  the 
impression  was  impo^sihie,  !t  seemed  that  I  recognized 
some  one  whom  1  had  once  known,  and  that  on^  the 
traitor  apostle.  Were  1  an  artist,"  he  continued,  "and 
were  I  painting  a  biblical  subject,  illustrating  scenes  in 
the  life  of  our  Lord,  Judas  would  have  to  go  on  the 
canvas  with  the  labial  defarmity,  were  1  to  do  justice 
to  my  ideas  of  the  man." 

A  young  girl  who  had  read  with  a  girl's  avidity  Ihe 
effusions  of  Alice  and  Pl^ebe  Gary,  on  Iteing  sent  to 
school  and  given  Cowpcr  to  read,  exclaimed,  with  sur- 
prise and  scorn,  "That  poetry  ?  That  surely  is  not  po- 
etry!" "I  never  appreciate  a  good  novel,"  says  an 
acute  scholar,  "simply  because  when  I  was  a  child  my 
favorite  reading  was  the  New  York  I.<ii£<r.  Its  stories 
constituted  my  youthful  ideas  of  fiction,  and  after  read- 
ing Sylvanus  Cobb  and  Mrs.  Southworth  I  bad  no  taste 
for  Dickens.  James,  or  Howclls."  "  Tell  a  chdd," 
writes  a  tcmpeiance  advocate,  "that  alcohol  is  the  devil 
of  the  Holy  Writ,  and  the  thought  will  so  thoroughly 
possess  it  that  there  will  be  no  getting  rid  of  it  in  after 
life,  and  there  will  be  no  more  effectual  weapon  in  the 
war  of  temperance," 

Is  not  the  same  true  of  the  Christian  religion  >  Arc 
we  not  slaves  to  sentiment  ?  Are  we  not  too  prone  lo  be 
governed  by  false  ideas  ?  Do  not  extraneous  and  alto- 
gether irrelevant  opinions  exert  an  unwarranted  influ- 
ence in  determination  of  conclusions?  Is  iii>t  one 
potential  opinion  of  the  kind  thai  which  has  to  do  with 
nationality,  and  is  not  this  exertion  particularly  pro* 
nounced  in  the  United  Slates? 

The  Redeemer's  last  command  coittained  a  universal 
commission.     The    disciples    were   sent  to    teach  '*  all 
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nations,"  Obviously  all  must  be  receptive,  all  teach- 
able. The  religion  of  Christ  is  for  "all."  For  all 
nations,  all  people,  all  classes  and  conditions.  From 
every  nation  on  the  earth  disciples  have  been  called. 
No  other  religion  has  ever  taken  bold  upon  such  a  grand 
possibility,  and,  beyond  question,  no  other  could,  Mo- 
hammedanism could  not  be  received  with  favor  in 
western  Europe  or  America.  Buddhism,  though  graced 
with  esoteric  fancies,  has  advanced  to  its  utmost  limit, 
both  toward  the  East  and  toward  the  West.  The  Brah- 
mo  Somaj,  putting  forth  a  strong  and  prehensile  root, 
lindfi  no  place  for  it  in  other  than  the  soil  in  which 
it  is  indigenous,  though  grafted  upon  with  a  Christian 
branch. 

How  different  it  is  with  the  Christian  religion  !  All 
nations  are  "taught,"  no  matter  what  may  be  the  form 
of  teaching.  All  sects  prevail  in  missionary  labors,  the 
magic  of  the  name  of  Christ  abounding  in  spite  of  the 
abridgments  of  doctrine.  The  Karen  makes  no  choice 
between  Methodism  and  Congregationalism;  the  mis- 
sionary of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  as  successful 
in  East  Africa  as  the  Protestant  Episcopal.  The  Greek 
and  Armenian  Churches  have  but  to  send  out  mission- 
aries to  gain  ground  equal  in  area  to  the  possessions  of 
Romanism  and  Protestantism.  The  smaller  sects  enjoy 
as  good  opportunities,  and  discover  proportionately  as 
excellent  results,  as  the  larger ;  while  sects  false  at  heart 
have  but  to  name  the  name  of  Christ  upon  their  banners 
to  obtain  place  and  position.  Some  peoples  are  con- 
verted more  rapidly  than  others;  some  denominations 
move  along  the  lines  with  more  celerity  than  others ; 
some  people  are  more  fitted  for  one  sect  than  another. 

This  last-named  fact  of  adaptability  is  as  interesting 
as  it  is  instructive.  Luther  could  not  possibly  have  been 
a  Presbyterian,  or  Swedenborg  a  Baptist,  or  Fox  a  Cath- 
olic. Wesley  was  an  Episcopalian  by  nature,  Judson  a 
Baptist,  Ann  Lee  a  Shaker.  Equally  true  the  adapt- 
ability of  peoples  to  sects.  It  has  been  said  ih.it  any 
other  denomination  would  have  succeeded  as  well  as  the 
Congregationalists  did  with  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  had 
they  but  had  first  possession  ;  but  it  is  quite  probable 
that  an  exhaustive  inquiry  would  show  that  tliis  is  not 
the  truth.  If  it  is  true  the  case  is  an  exceptional  one. 
The  Moravians,  though  gaining  in  the  heart  of  the  Wes- 
leys  by  the  touch  of  Peter  Bohler,  had  no  success  in 
England,  though  working  fertile  soil  in  the  Greenland 
that  repelled  the  Anglican  hand.  The  Mormons  couid 
never  have  obtained  in  Germany  or  France  the  footing 
that  they  have  in  America;  or  the  Calvini:;tic  Method- 
ists in  the  United  States  that  which  they  have  in  AVales; 
or  the  Dutch  Reformed  in  England  that  which  they  en- 
joy in  the  Netherlands.  Other  denominations  might 
enter  upon  Cuba,  but  it  is  Catholic;  or  others  upon  Bur- 
ma, but  it  is  Baptist.  It  is  stated  in  one  of  the  mis- 
sionary magazines  of  recent  imprint,  that  aside  from  its 
quasi- adoption  at  court,  the  Episcopal  Church  is  abso- 
lutely unable  to  "  produce  an  impression  "  in  Hawaii. 

It  is  current  opinion  in  Japan  that  it  is  not  easy  for 
a  Japanese  to  become  a  Romanist,  as  the  conversion 


necessitates  service  of  a  foreign  power,  which  is  the  last 
thing  to  which  a  Japanese  will  give  assent.  In  Java  the 
natives  look  upon  a  Dutchman  and  a  Christian  as  synony- 
mous, and,  smarting  under  Dutch  oppression,  they  ac- 
cept Christ  reluctantly.  In  the  United  States  one 
becomes  a  Christian  with  readiness,  as  the  Christian  re- 
ligion is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  citizen.  We  look 
upon  ours  as  the  ideal  government ;  and,  proud  of  it,  we 
have  but  to  apprehend  the  religion  of  Christ  to  discover 
the  symmetrical  similarity  between  its  constitution  as  a 
church  and  that  of  the  American  government.  Are  not 
the  American  republic  and  the  Christian  Church  alike 
in  that  their  respective  governments  have  all  of  the  peo- 
ple represented  in  them,  and  are  managed  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  according  to  the  plan  of  the 
people's  choice.* 

The  postulate  may  be  written  so  that  he  who  runs  may 
read  : 

In  a  wide  and  constitutive  sense  on  the  one  hand,  and 
in  a  restricted  sense  on  the  other,  our  American  govern- 
ment is  more  closely  analogous  to  the  Christian  Church 
than  that  of  any  other  nation. 

Describe,  if  you  please,  the  ideal  republic,  and  you  de- 
scribe either  the  American  government  or  the  Christian 
Church.  I  speak  with  full  reverence,  and  none  can 
controvert. 

This  being  so,  we  may  pronounce  the  American  Chris- 
tian possessed  of  a  distinctive  character,  which  pecul- 
iarly adapts  him  to  appropriate  and  retain  the  essential 
principles  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  With  such  appro- 
priation and  retention  he  illustrates  his  character  in  such 
a  practical  manner  as  to  render  the  illustrative  force 
prudentiaJly  valuable  as  a  factor  in  propagating  his  re- 
ligion. Therefore  it  is  that  we  clothe  another  postulate 
as  a  fact  : 

Americanism,  as  evidenced  in  the  true  American,  is 
not  only  a  potential  instrumentality  in  the  missionary 
cause,  but  is  by  far  the  most  potential  ever  exercised. 

Let  us  undertake  some  slight  investigation  of  the 
premises. 

Why  is  this  so? 

Simply  because  of  the  analogy  outlined  in  our  first 
postulate.  Simply  because  in  Americanism  there  is  the 
living  manifestation  of  the  reality  of  Christianism. 
Simply  because  that  which  weraay  call  Christianism  and 
that  which  we  may  call  Americanism  are  so  intimately 
identical  as  to  be  relatively  interchangeable. 

I  shall  not  go  so  far  as  to  assume  that  the  essentially 
inherent  missionary  spirit  is  rationally  expressive  as  the 
categorical  definition  of  the  distinctive  character  nomi- 
nated as  Christianism.  Such  a  definition  is  contingent 
merely.  It  is  but  a  constituent  subdivision  of  the  full 
interpretation. 

It  may  be  urged,  by  way  of  objection,  that  if  there  be 
an  analogy  between  Americanism  and  Christianism,  why 
has  not  Christianism  asserted  its  potentiality  when  oper- 
ated as  Christianism  ?  To  this  we  may  answer  that  it 
always  has,  and  ever  will.  True  Christianism  has  always 
been  powerful,   alv-.i;-3  v.ill   be.     Used  by  any  agency. 
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this  factor  cannot  but  avail  as  )>cilcntial.  Given  into 
the  heart  and  hands  of  slave  or  tj'rant.  k  is  an  efRcacious 
force.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  a  tnissionary  might  cotne 
forth  from  the  Armciiians,  or  fiom  out  of  llie  Greek 
ChuTcli,  and  prove  a  worthy  worker.  Men  and  women 
from  nations  almost  if  not  atto|j;ct!ier  antipodal  to  Amer- 
ica have  worked  and  are  working,  doing  the  Master  a 
^rand  service.  Rut,  heyond  doubt,  tlic  ncircr  to  ihc 
Aineriran  worker  one  eoiiies  ilie  hetler  work  he  does, 
Study  any  missionary  life — and  many  might  be  cited — 
and  it  will  Uc  shown  that  the  more  abundantly  Amer- 
icanism obtains  the  more  thorough  the  work,  the  more 
refined  the  quality  of  the  b]e<«sing. 

But  give  an  American  the  weapon  of  Americanism,  and 
hie  work  becomes  the  most  poienti.il  possible.  Congo- 
men  can  use  our  lirc-arms,  but  it  is  the  trained  soldier 
who  does  effective  work  with  ritlc  .mil  minute-gun.  A 
gang  of  convicts  may  erect  a  building,  but  they  have 
not  the  cap.icity  of  the  trained  carpenter  and  mison, 
The  mechanic  may  stop  the  flow  of  blood  from  a  wound 
by  compression,  but  the  surgeon  li^airs  the  arteries. 
The  Englishman  or  German  may  go  to  ihe  mission  field 
with  the  fullness  of  Christianism  in  their  hearts,  and 
their  work  will  not  deserve  io  he  measured  by  the  same 

Imeasiiring  reed. 
I  Westfitl^,  N.  /. 


The  Mother  uf  tbi«  Tliiiburtix. 

BY    MISS   ISADELT-A   IHOBVRN. 


Our  roodctt  mother,  always  choosing  for  herself  and 
us  the  must  retired  places,  and  always  drawing  bark 
instinctively  from  a  prominent  [itriunaliiy,  will  forgive 
rac  for  writing  about  her  if  it  can  do  any  one  good. 

There  it  not  mui-h  to  record  in  a  quiet  country  life, 
and  I  have  nothing  very  remarkable  to  tell.  The  mis- 
sionary story  you  ask  about  is  this:  Our  father  and 
mother,  with  two  children,  came  lo  Ohio  from  the  North 
of  Ireland  in  1815.  After  a  year  or  two  they  went  to 
Philadelphia,  but  my  father's  business  imdenaking  there 
did  not  succeed,  and  they  retnrned  to  Ohio  m>  much  the 
poorer  for  ihe  attempt.  Soon  after,  llicy  bought  a  farm 
for  which  they  could  not  make  full  payment  and  were 
obliged  to  i;ive  a  mortgage,  and  those  who  know  the 
Scoicb-Irisli  horror  of  debt  can  under^iland  what  a  bur- 
den  it  wa:t  iiULil  the  List  dollar  was  p.iid  ofl*.  Finally  it 
was  arrompii*.hed.  It  was  when  the  hanesi  had  been 
*old,  and  when  the  final  payment  was  made,  my  father 
came  home  with  two  gold  eagles  above  tiic  amount  of 
the  debt.  The  announcement  was  made  to  tlie  family, 
for  every  child  h:Ld  been  made  to  feel  that  he  shared  the 
responsibility,  and  >o  was  allowed  to  share  the  pleasure. 
Then  father  took  out  the  two  pieces  of  money  and  said, 
"We  will  give  ten  dollars  to  the  Missionary  Society  for 
a  thank-oflcring,  and  this,"  he  added,  giving  mother  the 
other  ten, "  is  for  your  new  cloak."  She  held  it  thought- 
fully .1  moment,  .inU  then  giving  it  bark,  said,"  Put  lht& 
with  the  other  piece  for  the  thank -offering,  and  I  will 
turn  my  old  cloak."  No  personal  desire  or  need  was 
ever  allowed  To  come  in  the  way  of  the  money  due  to 
the  church  or  to  (iod's  work,  and,  above  the  dues,  free- 
will oS'crings  were  a  delight. 

My  mother's  character  w.is  distinguished.  10  her  chil- 
dren, by  triilh.  coiir.ige.  and  helpfulness.  There  was  no 
yielding  of  princi[>lc  (or  any  one's  praise  or  for  personal 
advanlBgc,  no  attempt  permitted  to  "put  the  best  foot 
forward  ' — the  peculiar  American  temptation — no  com- 
promise for  appearance*  sake,     1  cartnot  remember  that 


the  word  fear  had  any  place  in  Ihe  household  vocabulary. 
If  it  was  right  to  go  anywhere,  go  we  must,  in  darkness 
or  storm  or  danger.  Not  to  go  was  never  mentioned  as 
a  possibility,  and  so  not  thought  of.  No  child  of  my 
mother's  ever  thought  of  asking  her  to  be  allowed  to 
Slay  at  home  from  the  district  school  a  mile  away,  and 
if  we  were  ever  late  the  fault  was  not  with  her.  Hap- 
pily, when  it  stormed  over-much  our  kind  father  used 
to  take  us  girls  to  and  fro,  and  our  "old  Bess"  learned 
the  w.iy  so  well  that  with  ft  triple  load  she  would  walk 
soberly  to  school,  turn  her  round  »de  cart-fully  to  the 
tree  slump  that  answered  for  "mounting  block,"  and 
when  we  were  safely  off  go  back  home  a«  straight  as  she 
came.  1  remember  one  day  a  friend  of  my  elder  sister's 
brought  a  little  girl  of  my  own  age  from  the  town  to 
spend  the  day.  and  expected  that  I  would  be  kept  home 
from  school  to  entertain  her,  but  all  Ihc  same  I  was  sent 
off  as  usual.  I  thought  it  a  little  hard  then,  but  how 
often  as  a  teacher  I  have  wished  for  mothers  who  had 
more  regard  for  teachers'  liglits  and  pupils'  duties  than 
for  cither  housework  or  plcnsuie. 

My  mother's  jierfect  calmness  in  danger  was  remark- 
able. When  we  girls  and  the  dogs  tbougiil  there  was  n 
thief  in  the  barn  one  night  when  there  were  no  men 
about  the  place  she  walked  out  in  the  dark,  and  in  her 
natural  voice  asked,  **  Who  is  there  ?"  When  an  escaped 
lunatic  carrying  an  ax  rushed  into  the  house  she  met 
hira  as  calmly  as  though  he  had  been  an  expected  guest, 
and  so  quieted  him  until  help  came.  When  a  neighbor 
had  small-pox  in  a  time  and  place  where  special  nurses 
were  unheard  of  she  took  her  (urn  at  night  watching, 
going  and  coining  as  though  nursing  Hiuall-pox  was  an 
easy  matter  and  a  safe  thing  to  do.  Whatever  precau- 
tions she  took,  or  danger  there  w.i5  in  the  case,  was  not 
talked  about  at  home. 

As  soon  as  we  children  were  old  enough  to  be  of  any 
use  we  were  sent  to  help  wherever  there  was  sickness 
or  over-work.  If  we  could  only  use  a  fly-brush  or  fetch 
a  glass  of  water  or  help  wash  dishes,  and  so  lighten 
labor  for  the  hands  needed  at  the  sick-bed.  we  were  sent 
to  do  that.  I  think  all  of  us  had  had  experience  of 
nighi  nursing  among  our  neighbors  when  we  were  six- 
teen. We  were  somehow  made  to  feel,  although  I  can- 
not remember  by  what  words,  that  wc  were  debtors  to 
all  who  were  in  need  of  any  thing  we  could  give,  whether 
of  time,  or  service,  or  money. 

My  mother  wore  the  old-fashioned  Methodist  dress 
which  she  h.id  put  on  for  conscience'  *ake  when  she 
was  convened  in  her  girlhood  in  Ireland,  It  did  not 
differ  much,  except  in  color,  frcm  that  of  our  nc.ircst 
neighbor  and  my  mother's  j>;iit!cular  friend,  another 
Irish  woman,  and  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 

That  early  Irish  Methodism  was  of  the  Weslcyan  type, 
and  was  idealiied  io  my  mother's  memory.  We  never 
tired  hearing  of  how  she  liked  10  prepare  her  mother's 
kitchen  for  the  meetings  held  there,  and  how  she  walked 
miles  away  to  other  meetings,  feasting  on  the  spiritual 
things  spread  for  them  by  those  earncsl,  self-denying  men. 
The  library  brought  from  Ireland  was  largely  made  up  of 
the  lives  and  lessons  of  the  saints  of  early  Methodism, 
and  though  a  great  reader  nf  both  books  and  papers  these 
old  memoirs  were  her  favorites  to  the  last. 

My  father  died  in  1850,  and  my  mother  twenty  years 
after.  Her  health  was  poor  during  the  List  ten  years  of 
her  life,  and  she  was  little  known  beyond  the  family  cir- 
cle. Of  her  Icn  children  she  sees  three  face  to  (ace,  and 
we  seven  are  looking  forward  to  the  glad  day  when  we 
can  tell  her  how  much  she  did  to  prepare  us  (or  life  here 
and  hereafter. — Erifnds  Misshnary  AdrvtaU. 
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Jllnuteorprorct'dliisnortiencral  mi«- 
■JODBri  <'oiiinilllrt>i 

(The  folbviina  i?  a  Minuuol  ili-e  proceed  Ins  i.  wi'h 
»h'=««plion  nf  ^innii:  infitions  ill  II  wcimiif  ado  pled, 
and  I  he  siBlcineni  ituii  .iicjiclii.ewio-nihe  MiQUid  wiin: 
rand  and  np-provciii,  Riid  ihe  M»tioa<  were  cloud  with 
the  txllcdicIianO 

Th«  General  Missionary  Commiliee  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  met  in 
llie  Bromfield  Street  Church  nt  loA.  M., 
November  12,  18^,  Bishop  Bowmnn  in 
ahe  cliair. 

Devotional  exercises  were  conduttetl  l)y 
Rev.  A.  S.  Hunt,  D.U.  The  roll  was 
<alleil,ancl  onmoiion  Rev.  A.  K.SanfortI, 
1>.D..  first  clerical  reserve,  was  senleil  in 
^ilace  of  Rev.  J.  M.  Buckley.  D.D..  umil 
his  arrival ;  Rev.  A.  D.  Vail.  D.D.,  was 
seated  in  pl.ice  o(  Rev.  H,  A.  Emiz,  D.U.; 
Y^,  \V,  Kniglil,  Esq.,  in  place  of  Judge  K. 
L.  Fnticher;  John  French,  Esq.,  im  jilace 
■cA  JudgeG.  G.  Reynolds.  inforinaCioii  hai'- 
ing  been  rcceivcrf  that  the  principals  would 
jiot  be  present. 

Rev.  S,  L,  Bald  wi r),  D.U,,  was  chosen 
Secrehiry.  and  Rtv.  Sandford  Hunt,  D.D,. 
Financial  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Andrews,  it  was 
resolved  Ihal  Bishop  Taylor  be  invited  to 
sit  with  the  Comniiltee,  an'l  pariicipale  in 
a.UdiscuSsionsconccrning  Africa;  and  that 
Bishop  Thobum  be  invited  to  sit  with  ihe 
Committee,  and  pnnicipate  in  all  tiiscus- 
sions  concerning  India  and  Malaysia. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Waklen.  ;i  com- 
Tiiiltee  of  three,  with  ULshop  Foster  as 
•cli.iirm.in,  was  ordered  to  prepare  a  Setler 
expressive  of  the  feelings  of  ihe  Commit- 
tee toward  J.  M.  Trimble.  D.D..  in  view 
of  his  resignation  as  representative  of  the 
rifth  Diiiiricl. 

The  hours  of  meeting  and  adjournment 
•were  fixed  as  follows:  Morning  session 
at  9;3<3,  adjournment  at  13:30;  afternoon 
session  at  2,  arijournraent  at  4:30. 

The  Hon,  Atden  S|ieare  gave  a  brief  ad- 
dress of  welcome  to  Bdmoti  on  Ewhalf  of 
the  laity. 

The  Rev,  L,  iJ.  Bates,  IXD.,  welcomed 
the  Committee  in  behalf  of  the  clergy,  and 
extended  an  invitation  on  behalf  of  the  city 
authorities  to  an  excursion  on  Saturday 
afternoon  at  two  o'clock,  to  visit  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  city.  The  invitation,  on  mo- 
tion ofDr.Tevis.  was  accepted  with  thanks. 

Bishop  Boft*man  briefly  responded  loihe 
addresses  of  welcome. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Balidwin.  a  committee 
of  three,  with  Dr.  Grimm  as  chairman, 
ivas  ordered  to  prepare  aminule  in  regard 
to  the  death  of  Rev.  Christian  Blinn,  D.D. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Durell,  the  bar 
«■[  the  Committee  was  fixed  at  the  sixth 
seal  from  the  platform  of  the  middle  aisle, 
anj  the  sixth  seal  of  the  inner  side  of  the 
other  aisles. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Upham,  a  committee 


of  three  was  ordered  to  prepare  a  minute 
in  regard  to  the  late  General  Fisk. 

Dr.  Hunt,  Treasurer,  pirsented  the  re- 
port of  the  treasurer  and  assistant  treas- 
urer for  the  year  ending  October  51.  1890. 
as  follows : 

RKrunTOr  TUB  TwHwinEHor  the  Ml^u.[c■.^■*1^v  So- 

tlBTTOl'THS  MFTHllBirTE.PI!itDP.lLCllLlai:H. 


Africj 

A  Libama 

•Arijnna. 

Arlcan^oji 

.\ullfn ..- 

Bjlrinur<-.. .. 

lIcDeDl 

■JllarW   Hill 

Bli.e  BidBC... 

'JLuildaria.  ...,.--..  ■>■■.'. 

Calilornb 

•VlalifjrnkCrtnian 

Cf-nin.!  Alub,,in.i, ...,.*. 

•Cemral  Chiti^i 

Ctl)^^Al  (fcrm.in. .... .... 

C*:nLr:il  IllmoU 

CcnEr.iL  nttswtjHL 

C*ntr.il  Kew  York 

Cenlril  '"'hio 

Csnln!  Peijniylrinii 
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to  OclotKT  3t.  tBgo 1,167.438  99 

Toiat ...,. fi, 104,1193  rS 

Receipts  frttiB  November  t,  1884,.  to  Oc- 

ber  31,  liffi .,. .,      ',>3S.?7t  S> 

Gnlano:  TreuuTy  in  dclil,  Ociobei  31, 

1890 968.971  36 

STATt  Of  TUB  Trnmsi'iiv  Novkkbrs  r,  tB^o. 

Treaiury  in  debt  in  lit*/  Vork l7i.sit  81 

Ca,^h  in  Trv3s\iTy  in  CiDdiBPLili.... ....  ■.^■4  46 

N«t>3frlHorTK>sary.I4ii«Fmber  t.iSoo         46S.991  jS 
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Increase bT  mdebtedneu 93*.^^  ^^ 
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The    receipts    cBtme    front    the    follovini; 

CiWcTcncc  collection*. . .  $1,051.4143  04 

lnuca.»c 37.JJ9  95 

Lccaciov . . . ..  1. .. . ....  5i!,6Sl   16 

D«er»<«..,   , >3.'M3  •}<) 

LaoMil  nnnuiile*. 4.00000 

rJt'trcoM: Itj.Soo  oa 

Sunilry  rcccipii 20^948  J3 

DcCTcoM 3.^Si  94 

The  treasurer  alio  ihoww]  iliai  iheCon- 
f<rences  hid  increased  the  .imoon  l  nf  llidr 
jiving  rvcr)'  >Tar  for  Icn  >Tars.  Tlic  re- 
ceipts Irom  tht  Crtnferenre»  were: 

iMi ♦sia^K'S  77 

1S83 fiaL.tSi  08 

1883. (ifo,;;!  M 

tS&t 653.1^3  99 

iMS".* ■•  6g4-'>34  95 

1W6. 836,59a  37 

IW7-  q39,S<«  91 

tSSl 93S.iat  38 

18I9. I.0I4.O33  09 

I8ga 1,051.642  ul4 

Taul $7,g;8,i)9u   I3 

Sterelary  McCabe  movctl  that  wc  ap- 
pfoprirtie  $i,o]6,ocx]  for  ihi-  llimic  and 
Foreign  Missions  (or  [891. 

Hi^hop  AndrctVK  ntuvitd  (a  ameni),  by 
making  iKeumounl(i,20D.(X»for  all  jnir- 
potet. 

Biiliop  Fowler  inoYcd  !■>  amend  Ihc 
amendment,  by  making  the  amount  Ji,- 

31J.00O. 

Sccitiary  I-corard  moved,  as  a  substi- 
luic.  th.-it  %\,\yisx3a  be  n|>pm]>ri3lr(l  for 
all  purposes,  excluding  ihc  debt. 

liithiip  Kowlrr  nuiveil  10  »m<!n<1,  t>y 
making  the  ttrnvuiil  $1,150,000. 

nishop  Merrill  moved  10  Ij)'  the  amend* 
]>^en(  on  the  table,  and  the  motion  pre* 
vailed. 

Bi&liop  FitzCerald  moreil  to  amend,  by 
Adding  an  appropriation  of  |68^>oo  for 
the  (lebl.  antt  the  motion  prevailed  ;  and 
the  suhMilUte,  as  amended,  w.ts  adopted. 

Oti  motion  of  Secretary  Leonard,  the 
«um  of  $1,133,000  thus  Appropriated  was 
<tividcd  as  follou  s : 

For  the  work ti,oz6,ooo 

For  inciilcnial  ciptn^f^   ....  4a,cx» 

For  cgnliii|;cnt  fund 2S,ooo 

"Sw  ofTuc  cx)>ei)tt» 25,000 

F»r  tlir  ltAllr>  lUini., 6,aoo 

For  puhli<ihing  fund io,o(» 

ToUl Si.rS3.ooo 

On  motion  of  Iti^hop  Andrews,  it  wm 
resolved  ihAt  the  Order  of  Appropriation*. 
&i  niloplcd  last  ye.ar,  with  the  exception 
of  "C."  he  adopted  for  this  session. 

Various  cnatlCfS  referred  to  thelL'.encrAl 
^lissionary  Committee  by  the  Ho^rd  of 
Managers  were  presented,  as  follows : 

On  the  support  of  widows  and  orgihan* 
«f  misfiionartesin  Inclla:on  thepaymtentof 
ihesaUrirsof  miuioiiarie^iiiTndiaiii  %(AA: 
on  an  Annuity  Plan  for  the  LticIjuow  Col- 
lege Fundi  Oil  the  purchase  ol  pro]>crty 


in  Naples,  Italy;  on  including  Peru  in  the 
South  America  Minion;  on  repairing  the 
church  in  the  Caiianiugui  Indian  Rcscr^a- 
lion  ;  on  propcny  in  Kewawcnon,  Mich. ; 
on  repairing  home  of  Rev.  F.  Ohlinger.  at 
.Seoul,  Koieai  on  a  Uiclionar)*  of  the  Ko- 
rean Ljinguage  ;  on  the  request  of  Super- 
intendent Appenzetler,  of  Korea,  to  be 
Jiliiincd  to  u^c  certain  funds  for  the  hos- 
pital ;  on  the  petition  of  Rev,  G.  F,  Dra- 
per (or  a  church  ir\  Knna);a»a,  Japan;  on 
ihcpctitionrof  Rev.  H.  Nuflscn.  of  Swlli- 
erland  Conference,  for  nn  allowjince;  OD 
enlarging  the  church  at  Vcilc,  Denmark; 
on  the  petition  of  Kev.  J.  Mitchell,  that  a 
m!»aion  be  opened  in  iliMc  Linds ;  on  con- 
tributions outside  of  tlie  regular  nppriu 
pri.Xions;  011  the  alteiiiUiicc  uf  mrnitK-ra 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  ;  on  llie  piir- 
chatvof  ihcproiirrty  of  the  Woman's  For- 
eign Missionary  Society  at  Wu-hu.  Chin.t. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Fowler,  ii  was 
reaotvct!  that  the  docnmcnia  be  referred 
(0  tlie  corresponding.  hot>orary,  and  re- 
coiding  secretaries,  with  power  to  nom- 
inate eommiitees  on  suchol  these  mailers 
as  111  their  judgment  are  proper  subjects 
fi)r  the  consideration  of  the  (jcneral  Com- 
mfttee. 

The  chair  announced  the  following  com- 
mittees : 

To  prcpate  letter  to  Dr.  Trimble  ;  Bisli- 
op  Foster.  IJr.  A.  S.  Hinit.  Dr.  Speakc. 

To  prepare  mimiic  on  Dr.  Blinn;  Dr. 
C.  F.  Grimm,  Dr.  /.  S,  Tc*is,  Bishop 
Walden. 

To  prepare  minute  on  Gcner*!  Fisk ; 
Secretary  Leonard.  Mr.  K\.  H.  Foster. 
Bisliop  Huisl, 

Committee  ndjmirnnl. 

Wkunksiiav  ArtKkN*MiN.  Nov.  IJ, 

The  GencT.tl  Commltire  met  at  two  P. 
M.    Bishop  Foster  in  (he  ch.-tir. 

Devotional  exercises  iverc  conduclcd  by 
Dr.  Sanfonl. 

H,  W.  Knight,  Esq.,  was  appointed  as- 
sistant financial  secrciaTy, 

Bishop  Fowler  moved  ih,it  the  same 
percentage  of  appropriaiiana  be  made  to 
Foreign  and  Home  Missions  respectively 
as  was  made  last  year,  and  the  motton 
prevailed. 

Africa  was  taken  up.  On  motion, 
Bisliop  Taylor  was  re<]ueftied  tu  make  a 
report  to  the  Comniiltee.  Thi*  waxdone. 
and  the  report  anil  the  ap  propria  tint)  to  tie 
made  to  Africa  were  referreil  to  a  corri- 
mitlcc  consisting  of  the  corresponding 
secretaries,  the  financial  secrcl.iry.  and 
Dr.  Sanford,  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  General  Coiiiniiilec. 

The  foUow'ng  letter  to  Dr.  J,  M.  Trim- 
ble, prepared  by  the  cnrnmiiice  apjminied 
for  that  (nirpose.  was  read  by  Dr,  A.  S. 
Hum,  and  adopted ; 


The  General  Miswonarv  Committee,  .ts- 
sembled  in  the  Itromheld  .Street  M.  E, 
Church,  Itoston,  on  the  tath  d,ty  of  No- 
vrmber,  1890,  have  learned  with  profound 
regret  thai  the  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Trimble 
h.isbeen  const tained  1^  the  imp-tirr*!  con- 
dition of  his  health  10  resign  his  position 
as  a  member  of  this  Commi(te«.  fiis  un- 
|>amltcli.-<l  carc«r  as  one  of  tin;  i^landiird- 
iKarers  of  the  Church.  ,Tnd  lii»  idrntifka- 
tioii  with  the  missionary  operations  of  the 
denomin.ilioii  at  home  and  abio;id  duiing 
the  life-time  of  two  gcneratioiu,  arc  grate- 
fully remembered. 

Ilis  efltricnt  ^cn•ICcs  for  one  quodrcn- 
niom  as  one  of  the  c(irrc*ponding  secre- 
taries of  the  Missionary  .Society,  and  hi* 
discreet  and  dcvulcd  Lihorif  i\^^  w  mrmbcr 
of  theCciieial  Missionary  Coinimi tee  dur- 
ing all  its  previous  sessions,  have  rcndrra^H 
hi.i  n.imc  historic.  ^^k 

The  Committee  send  thrir  heaiiy  grcet^^ 
iTiK**  to  their  brtuher  revered  .ind  lirloved. 
.knd  hereby  a.s.surr  him  ot  a  CdiiI limed  in- 
terest in  ihcit  pr.iyrr^  tu  ibc  end  thai  the 
tl'ising  years  of  his  history  may  he  char- 
nclcri/ed  by  an  unwavering  and  ir.tnijuil 
trust,  and  t^3l  in  his  reitrement  he  may 
continue  to  glorify  (lie  Father  by  bringing 
forth  much  fruit. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred 
the  documents  from  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers   irported.  recommending    (hat   .i(l 
documents  concerning  matters  in  Kurope 
and   Asia  and    Americjn    [n<lians  lie  rc- 
fcrrcd  to  a  committee  ronsisting  of  BiKbt^l 
ops    Andrews    and    Fowler,  Sccretari(^| 
McCalje.  i'cck.  arid  Leonard.  Drs.  Cran^f 
(oril,  Vail,  Te^is;  on  contribulioru  out^* 
siilr  ot  the  regular  appropriations.  o)i  re- 
stricting appropriations,  and  nn  the  allendj^H 
ante  of  members  of  the   hoard  of  Man^l 
agers.    to    Bishop     Fit/Gerald.   Serretar^H 
McCobc,  Drs,  A,  S.  Hunt  and  J.  M,  DtoS 
rell.  and  J.  S.  McLean.  Esq.  H 

The  Committee  adjourned.  ^^ 

Tiii-RSDAY  Morning,  Sovrmber  »j. 

The  General  Committee   noet  al   b^lf 
pail  nine  A.  M..  Bishop  Merrill  prrsidin^H 
Dmotional  esercises  were  conducted  bn^| 
Kev.  A.  D,  Vail.  D.D.  H 

Mr.  E,   It,  Tuttle.  lay   ^e^e^1e  of   thH 
Board   of    Manajjcrs,   was   M-ated    as    a 
mnnlier  of  the  Committee   in  place   of 
Mr.  J.  H,  Ta(t,  who  was  unable  to  nl- 
lenil. 

The  Cunimlitee  on  Bishop  Taylor's 
port   anil   i^ppropriations    10    .Vfrica 
ported,  ter-ommendmg   appropriatic 
follows ; 

F"i  llir  wotfc ,,...  $fl,t 

For  conitngeni  (u»d  st  diipoaal 

of  Utstiop  Taylor 500 

For  completion  of  church  at  Ml. 

Oli  *c .,..,. , , ,        500 

For  cotnidciinti  »f  buildin|[s  for 

whooU  in   Liberia  at  illsposal 

of  the  tkuni ...■>..>..,     ItJOO 

Toltl. 9S.<U» 

On  muiion.  the  apprcqiriation  of  $a.;oo 
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for  the  work  was  made,  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  Bishop  Taylor. 

South  America  was  taken  up,  and  after 
an  address  by  Bishop  Walden  on  the 
work  in  South  America,  $37,000  were  ap- 
propriated for  the  work  as  it  is,  and 
I7.750  for  educational  work. 

Bishop  Fowler  moved  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  last  year's  order  of  appro- 
priations was  adopted  for  this  session, 
but  the  motion  was  laid  on  the  table. 

China  was  taken  up,  and  the  whole  es- 
timates for  China  were  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Bishops  Andrews, 
Bowman,  Merrill,  Warren,  Foss,  Fowler. 
FitzGerald,  and  Goodscll,  Secretaries 
McCabc,  Baldwin,  and  Reid,  and  Dr. 
Upham,  with  authority  to  distribute  the 
fum  of  (108,019,  ^^  same  as  was  appro- 
priated last  year  among  the  four  Missions 
in  China. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Andrews,  the 
documents  from  the  Board  relating  to 
China  were  withdrawn  from  the  commit- 
tee to  which  they  were  referred  yesterday 
and  were  referred  to  the  committee  just 
appointed. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Reid,  the  Rev.  Will- 
lam  Buticr.  D.D.,  late  missionary  to  India 
and  Mexico;  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Hykes ;  and 
the  Rev.  C.  P.  Kupfer.  of  the  Central 
China  Mission,  were  introduced  to  the 
Committee  and  invited  to  seats. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Reid,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  officers  of  the  American  Board 
and  of  other  missionary  societies  be  in- 
troduced to  the  Committee  at  such  time 
as  may  be  convenient. 

Germany  was  taken  up,  and  there  were 
appropriated : 

For  the  work $22,000 

For  interest  on  Berlin  debt. . . .  600 

For  chapel  debts 7,000 

For    additional    instruction    in 

Martin  Mission  Institute 1,000 

Total $30,600 

Switzerland  was  taken  up,  and  the  ap- 
|trapriations  made : 

For  the  work %i>,oaa 

For  chapel  debta 3,500 

Total $9,500 

Norway  was  taken  up,  and  the  appro- 
priations made : 

For  the  work $14,000 

For  transferring  preachers.  850 

For  widow  Julia  Steensen..  150 

Total 9i5>ooo 

Bishop  Andrews  moved  that  the  papers 
from  the  Board  regarding  matters  in 
Japan  and  Korea  be  withdrawn  from  the 
committee  appointed  yesterday  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  China  ap- 
pointed this  morning,  and  general  con- 
sent was  given. 


Bishops  Foster,  Hurst,  and  Ninde  were 
substituted  for  Bishops  Andrews  and 
Fowler  on  the  committee  appointed  yes- 
terday on  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  Committee  adjourned. 

Thursday  Afternoon,  Nov.  13. 

The  General  Committee  met  at  two  P. 
M.,  Bishop  Andrews  in  the  chair.  Devo- 
tional exercises  were  conducted  by  Bishop 
Bowman. 

Sweden  was  taken  up,  and  $25,068 
were  appropriated  for  the  work, 

Denmark  was  taken  up,  and  $8,363  ap- 
propriated for  the  work. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Fowler,  the  es- 
timates for  the  widows  of  Brothers 
Schou  and  Willenip  (former  superintend- 
ents of  the  Mission)  were  referred  to 
the  Board  of  Managers  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  they  be  paid  from  the 
Incidental  Fund.  The  estimates  were, 
for  Mrs.  Schou,  $428;  for  Mrs.  Willenip, 
$t6o. 

India  was  taken  up,  and  the  recommen- 
dations for  the  North  India  Conference 
read.  There  were  237.356  rupees  for  the 
work,  estimated  at  $94,942,  and  $1,000  for 
payment  on  property  in  Agra. 

Bishop  Thoburn  addressed  the  Confer- 
ence in  regard  to  the  work  in  India. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Merrill,  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  appropriations  should  be 
made  in  gold. 

On  motion  of  Secretary  Leonard,  it 
was 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Managers 
be  authorized  to  make  good  to  the  Mis- 
sions in  Asia  any  loss  that  may  accrue  by 
the  appreciation  of  silver  beyond  the  rate 
prevailing  when  the  appropriations  for 
1890  were  made. 

The  appropriations  then  made  were  as 
follows : 

North  India  r 

For  the  work,  gold $70,500 

For  payment  on  Agra  prop- 
erty, gold 1.000 

Total $71,500 

South  India: 

For  the  work,  gold $21,000 

Bengal : 

For  the  work,  gold $18,300 

For  special  evangelistic 
work  at  disposal  of  Bish- 
op Thoburn 2,000 

Total,  gold $20,300 

On  motion  of  Secretary  Peck,  it  was  or- 
dered that  the  sums  appropriated  to  India 
be  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  respective  Conferences  and  Bishop 
Thoburn  for  distribution,  to  be  reported 
to  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Committee  adjourned. 


Friday  Morning,  November  14. 

The  General  Committee  met  at  ten 
A.  M.,  Bishop  Warren  in  the  chair.  De- 
votional exercises  were  conducted  by  Rev. 
Albert  Gould. 

The  Committee  on  Eastern  Asia  re- 
ported on  the  appropriations  to  China  as 
follows : 

Your  committee  recommend  that  the 
same  amounts  be  appropriated  to  each 
Mission  in  China  as  last  year,  and  that 
the  China  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Managers,  with  Bishop  Andrews,  redis- 
tribute the  same,  making  no  appropria- 
tion to  any  object  not  included  in  the  es- 
timates. 

These  amounts  are : 

Foochow $21,889 

Central  China 37.73* 

North  China. 43.399 

West  China 5.000 

Total $108,019 

On  motion,  the  report  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Fowler,  it  was 
resolved  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  General 
Committee,  the  Board  of  Managers  has 
full  authority  to  provide  for  the  building 
of  the  hospital  in  Chungking  from  the 
Indemnity  Fund  paid  by  the  Chinese 
government  to  the  West  China  Mission. 

On  motion  of  Secretary  McCabe,  the 
Missions  in  China  were  represented  by 
Bishops  Andrews  and  Fowler. 

Malaysia  was  taken  up,  and  $7,250  were 
appropriated.  In  this  were  included 
$750,  one  half  the  amount  necessary  for 
the  support  of  a  superintendent.  Bishop 
Thoburn  stating  that  he  would  see  that 
the  balance  for  this  purpose  should  be 
collected. 

Bulgaria  was  taken  up.  The  sub-com- 
mittee recommended  an  appropriation  of 
|i  9.370. 

Bishop  Warren  moved  an  appropria- 
tion of  $20,541. 

C.  C.   Corbin    moved   to    appropriate 

•19.370- 
Committee  adjourned. 

Friday  Afternoon,  November  14. 

The  General  Committee  met  at  two 
P.  M.,  Bishop  Foss  presiding.  Devo- 
tional exercises  were  conducted  by  Bishop 
Taylor. 

Bulgaria  was  taken  up.  and  the  con- 
sideration of  appropriations  for  that  field 
was  resumed,  and  the  sum  of  $19,370  ap- 
propriated. 

On  motion  of  Secretary  Peck,  it  was  or- 
dered that  ihc  appropriations  to  Malaysia 
be  redistributed  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee of  the  Malaysia  Mission  and  Bishop 
Thoburn,  and  reported  to  the  Board  of 
Managers. 

Italy  was  taken  up,  and  the  sub-com- 
mittee recommended ' 
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On  motion.  $34,395  were  appreprUied 
for  the  work. 

Itivhop  Fowler  moved  the  following 
resolution : 

Rfiehfd,  That  (he  imouni  appfopnat*d 
(0  BulRAria  be  referred  lo  the  (.onimilli-e 
oi^  Kuropr,  togciher  wiih  ihc  bishop  in 
charge  o(  [iu)gnri»,  rorrcdi«lribtilion,  wi(h 
inntruclion  la  provide  for  the  outgoing 
and  marntcnfincc  of  a  supcrinlcndcnt. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Andrews,  it  was 
rcMilvtd  thai  action  on  iliis  resolution  be 
postponed  until  ;i(ter  ilie  m.o1i4tion  of  ttic 
Bu;ird  of  Mnnagcrs  in  regard  tu  coninhu- 
tions  outside  ofthe  refjulnr  appropriations 
»hall  iiarc  been  reported  anil  acted  upon. 

Mexico  was  lalien  up.  The  sub-corn* 
miltce  recomn^ended : 

FnT«xi>tJncu-ork,  (abemiiitnbuie<1 
hr  ihv  Million  niih  ihr  ipprnvol 
of  llie  corrr<>pondi n^  tccrctju'lc^.  ■  %%tipao 

For  dehi  on  Mexico  Chutch Ljoo 

ForpToa.... jou 

Total $59>ooo 

The  sum  of  150,703  was  appropriated. 

On  motion  of  Secretary  Leonard,  it  was 
orderetl  that  th«  sum  .ippropriaicd  be  re- 
djstn'tiutrd  at  the  ensuing  session  of  the 
Meiico  Conference,  with  the  approiat  of 
thcprr»idin^  bishop. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Fowler,  the  reso- 
lulioii  adopted  in  regard  to  supplying  the 
loss  from  .ippreciation  of  silver  in  ilie 
Missions  in  Asia  was  cxtendcil  to  cover 
the  Miisions  in  South  America  and 
Mexico. 

On  ntolion  of  Dr.  Durrcil,  a  committee 

live  was  ordered  on  new  work  among 

n-Englibh-speiiking  people  in  the  l^niicd 
'States.  10  whom  all  papers  on  ih»i  stib- 
JKt  sh^li  be  referred,  ^md  the  chair  ap- 
pointed as  said  cominiitce  Bishop  Fiii- 
Gerald.  I)r.  A.  S.  Hunt,  Dr.  Snnford.  Mr. 
C.  H.  Firticr.  and  Mr.  Aldcn  Spcare. 

On  motion  of  Serreiary  McCalw,  (he 
cormponding  secrctaiics  and  the  district 
representatives  were  nppoinifd  a  Commit- 
tee on  Apporlionmenli. 


SaTL'HDAY  MOKNIN(i.  NoVKURP.R   I5. 
The  General  Commiitecmet  at  half  past 
nine  A.  M.,  Bishop  Murti  in  (he  chair. 
Devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by 
r.  CranMon, 

Dr.Goucher  Inok  his  place  in  the  Com- 
ttet.  and  M.ntcd  iliai  Ws  absence  up  to 
this   time   had   been   occasioned   by  the 
serious  illness  of  his  faihcr. 
,  Bishop  Fowler  stated  ihal  Dr.  M.  M. 

Bovard,  representative  of  the  Fouitccnlh 
^^Dnirict,  was  detained  by  illness,  and  asked 


general  consent  that  ftaiiers  belonging;  to 
thai  district  be  refened  to  Bishop  Coo<l- 
sell.  and  consent  w.ns  given. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  J.  C.  Arburkle,  a 
committee  of  five  was  ordered,  to  whom 
should  lir  icfcnnl  nil  [uipers  relating  to 
new  work  in  cities  in  the  United  Sutcs 
for  Englinlvspriiking  pnpuUtions,  and  the 
chair  appointed  as  saUl  committee  Bish- 
op Goodscll.  Dr.  Gouchi-r,  Dr.  Forbes, 
Kev.  J.  C.  Arbuckle.  and  Mr.  Gilbert 
Oakley. 

On  motion  o(  Dr.  ReiJ.  it  u>as  ordered 
Ihal  a  committee  representing  the  differ- 
ent classes  of  the  General  Committee  be 
.'\ppoinlcd  to  consider  and  report  upon  th« 
whole  subject  of  ihc  rights  of  principal 
atwl  rcter\'e  representatives  of  the  Board 
in  the  General  Cotnmitlec. 

The  chair  appoiniMl  n\  saiil  eommittce 
Bishop  Merrill,  Dr. Cranston, Dr.  Upham, 
and  Mr.  G.  H.  Foster. 

Dr.  Durrell  pTescntc<l  a  paper  in  rela- 
tion to  Italian  work  in  Hoston.  which  w.is 
referred  to  the  Committc«r  on  Non-En- 
glish-speaking \york  in  the  United  States. 

Japan  was  taken  tip.  The  suli-com- 
mittec  recommcndcil : 

For  ittr  woili  »i  il  is , 9S9it^3 

For  new  church  ai  Vokohana...     5,000 
Fur  purchau  or  house  at  Na|[uaki     9.500 

Total $«>.«i3 

The  sum  of  IsS'^^  ^^^  appropriated 
for  the  work. 

Mr.  Aldcn  Spcarc  moved  thai  the  sum 
apprupri.nted  for  the  work  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  J.i|Nin  and  Korea,  with 
Bishops  Andrews  and  Newman,  (or  re- 
distribtition,  and  it  w:i»  so  ordered. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Fowler,  the  nue*- 
tion  of  sending  out  a  missionary  in  place 
of  Dr.  C.  S.  Umg,  deceased,  was  referred 
to  the  Coiitinitiee  on  Kedisiribution.  with 
pon>er  to  arrange  for  sending  buch  mis- 
sionary, if  they  deem  best,  within  the 
sum  appropriated  to  Japan. 

Konsa  was  taken  up^  The  sul>>com- 
miitcc  recuinmendtd  $16,074. 

Bishop  Fowtcr  moved  that  $15,914  be 
appropriated,  to  be  rrdbtributed  by  the 
Committee  «n  Japan  and  Korea,  with 
Bi«.hopi  Andrews  and  Newman,  and  it  was 
so  ordered. 

*  Lower  California  was  taken  up.  Bishop 
Goodscll  riHived  that  $1,000  be  appropn- 
atcdi  and  il  was  so  ordered. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Wnlden.  it  was 
reaolvcd  that  hereafter  all  foidgn  mis- 
sions be  requested  to  send  forward  ihcir 
estimates  in  the  curreitcy  of  the  country, 
and  llic  amount  estiniJit«l  as  necessary  10 
meet  them  in  gold. 

Bishop  Fowler  moved  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  adopted  : 

WAertat,  We  deem  it  important  that 


the  educational  work  of  Central  China 
should  l>e  ihorou(;hly  sy«iematiied.  so  aa 
to  group  thrdiffermi  schools  of  the  Mis- 
sion artMind  the  Nanking  University  as  its 
feeders.  Therelore. 

R^tahfttf,  That  we  refer  this  qtiesiion  \o 
the  Board,  with  the  request  that  ihey 
lake  the  action  necessary  to  secure  this 
end. 

The  Committee  on  a  Minute  in  Relation 
to  General  Fisk  presented  llieir  report,  aa 
lollows.  which  WA«  adopted  by  a  unan- 
imous rising  vote ; 

We  meet  under  ihe  sliadow  of  a  great 
sorrow,  because  of  the  death  of  Onctal 
Clinton  B,  Fisk.  who  lor  many  years  has 
been  a  most  valuable  member  of  this 
(fcneral  Committee.  \Ve  mi&s  his  man)/ 
form,  genial  spirit,  and  wise  counsel,  and 
deeply  sorrow  that  we  stull  sec  his  face 
and  near  his  voice  no  morr.  We  desire 
(o  put  upon  record  our  high  appreciation 
of  General  Fisk's  services  in  t'le  cause 
o(  Missions,  and  in  many  other  forms  of 
Chriitiaii  effort  as  welt. 

We  tender  our  sincere  sympnthy  to  the 
f.-tmityof  our  tU'cr.isc<i  brotnrr.  .inJpledgc 
to  ihetn  our  eatneti  pray«rrs  that  the  God 
of  all  grace  may  itusiain  ihem  in  their 
great  bereavement.  We  reque«t  our  sec- 
retary 10  forward  to  Mrs.  Fisk  a  copy  of 
this  action. 

The  Committee  adjnurned. 

MUNDAY   MORNIKO,  NOVCHBEIl   17. 

The  General Cominittfc  met  at  ten  A.M. 
Bishop  Ninde  presiding.  Devotional  ex- 
ercises were  conducted  by  Dr.  J,  M.  Rcid, 

Dr.  J,  M.  Buckley  appeared  and  was 
recognixod  aa  a  number  of  the  Com- 
miltec. 

BtfhAp  Hurst  moved  that  Africa  and 
India  be  first  considered  unrler  the  second 
call  of  foreign  mission*.  a»  Biid>Dps  Taylor 
and  'Dioliutii  must  leave  to-day.  and  il 
was  so  onlercd. 

The  special  Sub-Committee  on  Aftica 
recommended  that  fi.joo  be  appropriated 
for  sdf-supponing  schools  in  Liberia,  at 
the  disposal  of  Bishop  Taylor. 

Uishnp  Taylor  represented  the  work  in 
Africii  under  this  call. 

On  motion,  the  following  appropri- 
ations were  made : 

For  the  completion  of  Simpson  Memo- 
rial Church,  at  Mount  Olive,  Liberia,  t^; 
for  Contingent  Fund  at  the  disposal  of 
Bishop  Taylor,  (joo;  for  completion  of 
schoob  in  Liberia,  at  the  disposal  o( 
Bishop  Taylor,  $1 ,500. 

India  was  called,  and  Bishop  Thoburn 
represented  that  country. 

The  Special  Committee  on  India  re- 
ported, recommending  that  ti,ioa  lie  a{>- 
propriated  for  continuing  ilte  salary  ol 
Rev.  J.  T.  Mc.Mahon  for  the  year  1891. 

Dr.  Reid  moved  that  $1.^00  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  for  continu- 
ing the  salary  of  J.  T.  McMahon  for  the 
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year  1891,  if  they  deem  it  advisable,  and 
it  was  so  ordered. 

Bishop  Walden  moved  that  contingent 
nppropriaiions  conditioned  on  special  con- 
tributions in  excess  of  the  regular  appor- 
iionments  be  made  as  follows  ; 

To  North  India $10,000 

'io  Jioiilh  India 7,000 

To  Bengal 5.000 

Total  for  India f  aa.ooo 

Bishop  Foss  moved,  as  a  substitute, 
that  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Con- 
tributions outside  of  the  regular  appro- 
priations be  now  considered,  and  the  mo- 
tion prevailed. 

The  report  of  the  committee  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

That  the  recommendation  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  concerning  contributions 
outside  of  the  regular  appropriations  be 
approved  by  the  Ceneral  Committee. 

The  action  of  the  Board  of  Miinagers 
is  as  follows  : 

To  Ihe  Gemral  Mhsitmary  Coiii- 
mil/fi  : 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Mis- 
sion^iry  Society,  having  considered  and 
amended  the  report  of  the  Committee  np- 
|ioinled  by  the  (ieneral  Missionary  Com- 
mittee "on  Contributions  Outside  of  the 
Regular  Appropriations,"  at  their  meeting 
of  October  28,  1890,  adopted  the  follow- 
ing: 

■■  That,  inasmuch  as  many  oTour  people 
are  desirous  of  making  sucli  contributions, 
and  are,  in  fact,  constantly  making  them, 
and  at  present  they  do  not  pass  through 
our  missionary  treasury,  or  gel  any  credit 
in  the  general  missionary  benevolence  of 
the  Church  ;  and  ns  it  is  very  desirable 
that  these  amounts  should  pass  through 
the  treasury  and  should  have  recognition  ; 
therefore, 

.  "lifsoh'i'ii.  That  we  recommend  that 
the  General  Missionary  Committee  be  re- 
quested to  make,  in  addition  lo  its  ordi- 
nary appropriations,  a  contingent  appro- 
priation of  not  less  than  $10,000  for  special 
objects  in  the  various  missionary  fields  of 
our  Church,  and  that  contributions  for 
such  objects  be  received  by  the  treasurer 
and  classified  under  this  head  of  appro- 
priations. 

••Provide)/.  That  such  money  shall  not 
be  received  for  any  Mission  lo  which  no 
appropriation  has  been  made  by  the  Gen- 
eral Missionary  Committee,  and  shall 
always  be  administered  by  the  Board  of 
Managers." 

Bishop  Foss  moved  that  the  resolutions 
be  adopted.  After  some  discussion,  the 
hour  of  adjournment  having  arrived,  the 
Committee  adjourned. 

Monday  Afternoon,  November  17. 

The  General  Committee  met  at  two  P.M., 
Bishop  Walden  in  the  chair.  Devotional 
exercises  were  conducted  by  Dr.  Upham. 

The  consideration  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Contributions  outside  of  the 
Regular  Appropriations  was  resumed. 


Dr.  A.  S.  Hunt  moved  to  amend,  by 
striking  out  of  the  resolution  the  words 
"not  less  than  $10,000."  and  inserting 
"  not  more  than  $20,000." 

The  previous  question  was  ordered,  al- 
lowing, however,  amendments  to  be  offered 
without  debate. 

Bishop  Fowler  moved  the  following 
amendment : 

Pro^'ided,  That  the  Board  shall  not  be 
authorised  lo  pay, any  of  their  contingent 
appropriations  till  all  the  regular  appro- 
priations have  been  paid. 

Secretary  Leonard  moved  the  following 

substitute : 

Resoh't-d,  That  individuals  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  directing  donations  to  any 
current  workwiihin  the  ap])roved  estimates 
to  which  appropriations  are  made  by  this 
Committee,  and  that  such  donations  shall 
be  additional  to  the  regular  appropriations, 
and  shall  be  credited  by  our  treasurer  to 
the  persons  from  whom  such  donations 
may  come,  provided  ali  such  funds  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Board  of  Mana- 
gers. 

Bishop  Mallalicu  moved  (o  insert  the 
words  "  ihcir  special  "  before  the  word 
"donations,"  and  it  w.ns  so  ordered. 

Bishop  Andrews  moved  to  strike  out  the 
word  "  estimates  "  and  insert  "  appropria- 
tions," but  the  motion  did  not  prevail. 

Ur.  Goucher  moved  that  the  following  be 
added  :  "  And  provided  further,  that  the 
apportionment  for  missions  to  the  church 
of  which  the  donor  shall  be  a  member 
shall  have  been  fully  met ; "  and  the 
amendment  was  adopted. 

Dr.  Buckley  moved  to  add  :  "  Never- 
theless, contributions  from  without  shall 
not  be  rejected  ;  "  and  the  amendment  was 
adopted. 

Bishop  Fowler  moved  as  a  substitute, 
to  strikeout  all  after  the  word  "dona- 
lions,"  and  to  add  "to  any  contingent 
appropriations  this  Committee  may  make 
in  the  manner  in  which  contingent  appro- 
priations were  made  last  year." 

The  chair  decided  this  motion  out  of 
order  while  the  Commillec  is  acting  un- 
der the  previous  question.  Bishop  Fowler 
appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  chair, 
and  the  appeal  was  sustained,  23  to  18. 

The  substitute  was  accepted  by  a  vote 
of  29  to  10. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Foss,  the  follow- 
ing words  were  added  :  "  And  that  the 
words  prefacing  the  contingent  appropria- 
tions last  year  be  inserted  again  this  year. 
before  such  contingent  appropriations  as 
may  be  made." 

Bishop  Warren  moved  to  strike  out  the 
words  "  individuals  shall  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  directing  their  special  donations," 
and  insert  the  words  "  we  invite  individ- 
uals to  make  special  donations  ;  "  but  the 
motion  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  16  lo  ao. 


The  substitute  as  amended  was  adopted, 
and  the  resolution  reads  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  That  individuals  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  directing  their  special  do- 
nations to  any  contingent  appropriations 
this  Committee  may  make,  in  the  manner 
in  which  contingent  appropriations  were 
made  last  year;  and  that  the  words  pref- 
acing the  contingent  appropriations  last 
year  be  inserted  again  this  year  before 
such  contingent  appropriations  as  may  be 
made. 

The  second  resolution  of  the  report  was 

adopted,  as  follows : 

That  the  paper  concerning  restricting 
appropriations  calls  for  no  further  action, 
since  the  views  therein  expressed  have 
already  received  the  indorsement  of  the 
Committee . 

The  third  resolution  o(  the  report  was 
laid  upon  the  table. 

The  report  as  amended  was  adopted  as 
a  wliole. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Foss,  it  was  or- 
'  dered  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
prepare  a  schedule  for  the  appropriation 
of  the  amount  remaining  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, to  be  disposed  of  under  the  second 
call,  and  the  chair  appointed  Bishops  War- 
ren, Ninde,  Newman,  Secretaries  McCabe. 
Feck,  and  Leonard,  and  Treasurer  Hunt. 

Dr.  Cranston  moved  that  the  contingent 
appropriations  asked  for  India  be  made. 

Bishop  Merrill  moved,  as  a  substitute, 
that  ihe  consideration  of  contingent  ap- 
propriations be  postponed  until  the  reg- 
ular appropriations  to  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Missions  shall  have  been  made,; 
but  the  substitute  was  lost  by  a  vote  of 
12  to  25. 

Dr.  Cranston's  motion  was  adopted,  as 
follows  :  That  contingent  appropriations 
conditioned  on  special  contributions,  in 
excess  of  the  regular  apportionments,  be 
made  as  follows : 

To  North  India f  10,000 

To  South   India 7,000 

To  Bengal 5.000 


Total $22,000  ' 

Bishop  Foss  moved  that  the  contingent 
appropriations  for  India  be  referred  to  the 
Finance  Committees  of  the  respective  Con- 
ferences in  India,  with  Bishop  Thoburn, 
to  assign  lo  appropriate  objects  within 
the  estimates,  and  report  to  the  Board  of 
Managers. 

Bishop  Fowler  moved,  as  a  substitute, 
that  said  appropriations  be  referred  to  a 
committee  consisting  of  the  Bishops  who 
have  \'isited  India,  and  Secretaries  Peck 
and  Reid,  to  prepare  a  plan  of  assignment 
and  report  to  this  Committee ;  and  the  sub- 
stitute was  accepted  and  adopted. 

Bishops  Bowman,  Foster.  Hurst,  Ninde, 
Fowler,  and  Secretaries  Peck  artd  Reidt 
constitute  said  committee. 
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Uishop  rhoburt).  about  to  start  on  hi& 
Etum  to  Indiu.  addressed  a  few  parting 
irunli  lo  the  Comiiiiticc. 

Ort  motion  of  Mr,  French,  the  General 
^ommillcc  byaunaniinous  votr  cxprc»L'd 

iaffcctionJiIfregartl  for  Bishop  Thobum, 
nd  ils  putposc  to  conltnually  remember 
niiii  in  prayer. 

CommLlicc  adjourn«l. 

Tuesday  Mokkixci.  Novkmher  i8. 

The  General  Coiixnillcc  iiicE  ai  half 
past  nine  A.  M..  Bishop  Mallalieu  prcsid- 
in£.  Uevoiional  exercise*  -were  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  Harrower. 

Dr.  Fcrbcs  oRcrcd  the  loltowing  reso- 
luiions.  which  were  aclopird  : 

Kfiohted.  That  thccorrespnndingsccrc- 
laries  be  leqiitsleil  lo  arrange  lor  mission- 
ary convcniioiu  in  tlir  principid  ciiies  of 
ihe  Union,  as  in  iheii  ju<l);ment  may  sccin 
bc«i. 

Rfselvtd.  That  wc  ihe  members  of  this 
Gcnri.il  Committee  pledge  ourselves  to 
co-o|icri»ie  a»  lar  as  practicable. 

Kfiottirii.  'VhM  we  suggeM  that  no». 
sihly  »rningetn(ri)is  may  he  made  <o  nold 
the  MisAionjiy  and  Church  F.Hcnsioji 
Conventions  at  the  same  time  .init  place. 

Dr.  Crawford  moved  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  apportionment  of 
money  to  be  raised  tamcei  the  appiopri- 
ftlions  was  rrfc rrefJ  lo  a  cominiitee.  and 
the  motion  prevailed. 

Dr.  Cniwrord  then  moved,  at  a  suhsti- 
tule,  that  said  apportionment  be  referred 
lo  ihe  Itonrd  of  Manajjer.i  of  the  Mission- 
ary Socirly.  and  it  was  so  ordered. 

Dr.  BucWcy  moved  that  during  the 
rtiTiaintler  of  the  session  Ihc  speeches  be 
limited  to  6vc  minutes,  but  the  motion 
was  Uiid  upon  the  tabic  by  »  vote  tA  3o 

lo  13. 

Bishop  Merrill  presented  x  report  from 
the  Committee  on  Principal  and  Alternate 
Rcprcscniativcs  of  the  BoanI,  as  follows : 

TheBoard  selects  its  representative  in 
theCeneral  Committee  from  >ear  to  year. 
When  il  sclcrlit  one  man  a<t  rc|)res(.'iita> 
live,  and  another  to  act  iti  his  place  in  his 
absence,  it  is  not  competent  Tor  ihiii  Com- 
milicc  to  exclude  the  principal  represent- 
ative when  be  appeats  by  requiring  the 
attcrnaiive  representative  to  relain  bis 
seat. 

Dr.  Builtlcy  niovcil  ihnl  this  report  be 
referred  to  the  Board  of  Managers,  but 
the  motion  did  not  ]nevail: 

Bishop  Aibdrews  moved  that  the  repon 
be  laid  on  the  tabic,  but  the  moiion  did 
nut  prcv;(il. 

Dr.  Crawford  moved  the  previous  ques- 
tion, and  it  was  orderci]. 

The  report  was  then  adopted. 

Secrcinry  McCabe  ulTcTcd  llie  followii^ 
resolutions: 

Jtrsfihrti,  That  the  order  of  making 
appropriations  be  so   .imcnd«l   (or   our 


next  session  that  our  Dcnncstic  Missions 
shall  be  fiist  considered. 

Rtseivfit.  Thai  Bishop  Andrews  and 
Secretaries  Pecl<  «ml  Leonard  be  a  com- 
mittee to  so  revise  the  rules. 

Ttw  resotuliuns  were  adopted. 

Bishop  l-"ots  nuived  th.it  we  adopt  Ihc 
rules  of  hit  year  not  )tl  adnpieil.  rucept 
Nos.  9,  10,  It,  and  12,  .ind  insert  the 
following  in  place  of  Kule9:  "The  Gen- 
eral Committee  shall  il^n  ]>roceed  lo 
OisiriUutc  the  appropria lions  thus  made 
10  the  Conferences  nnd  Missions  tn  the 
se\'eral  classes  respectively," 

Bishop  Walden  moved  to  amend  by 
striking  out  from  Rule  8  the  words, 
"which  shall  also  dclerminc  how  much 
of  the  app  rap  rial  ions  made  in  Class  1 
shall  be  used  for  the  Scandinavian  and 
tl)e  German  work  respectively,"  and  the 
amendment  prevailed. 

The  motion  of  Bishop  Foss,  as  amend* 
ed.  was  adopted, 

Rev.  J.  C.  .'\tl>uck1e  mot'cd  that  all 
mailers  connected  with  work  among  for- 
ei^n  populations  in  the  L'nited  Slates  be 
referred  to  the  cominiitee  already  ap. 
pointed. 

Bishop  FoRS  moved  that  weapproprtate 
8143,661  to  Class  I. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Watden.  this  was 
laid  on  ihc  i.ible. 

On  motion  of  Treasurer  Hunt,  it  was 
oi\Ieretl  that  when  any  class  is  under  con- 
sidcTAlion  il  shall  be  in  onler  (or  any 
commiiiee  having  recommendations  for 
ncM'  work  of  the  class  named  to  report 
ihc  same. 

On  motion,  ^l.joo  were  appropriated 
to  Welsh  Missions,  of  which  $400  were 
appropriated  to  Northern  New  York  Con- 
ference, (600  to  Rock  Kivcr  Conference, 
%tfx>  10  Wisconsin  Conlerrnce.  $300  to 
Wyoming  Conference. 

Scandinavian  Miuions  KTre  taken  up, 
and  on  motion  8S-33'  "^kxh  .ippropnateil 
lo  ihe  North-wCTi  Norwegian  and  Dan- 
ish Mission ;  10  Utah,  (or  Scandinavian 
wucli,  d$.39o:  for  Sciin  din  Avian  scliuols, 
tt.400:  10  Austin  Conference,  for  Sta-e- 
dish  work,  }:,7oo:  to  California  Confer- 
ence, for  Norwegian  wtirl;.  tl.170. 

On  motion  of  Itishop  Koss,  il  wa«  or- 
dered that  when  each  cI.im  of  Missions  is 
called  all  propositions  for  new  work  or 
increase  of  appropriations  10  old  work 
shall  !>e  j) resented. 

One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  were  appropH.-iieil  to  Swedish 
work  in  Ihc  C-iliforoia  Conference  ;  $500 
lo  5»x:dish  work  in  the  Colorado  Confer* 
ence  ;  (750  to  Sm  i.-<lKb  work  in  the  Louis- 
iana Conference  :  $>oo  to  Finnish  work 
in  the  Minneiiota  Conference:  |i,ooo  10 
ihe  Swedish  work  in  the  New  York  Con- 
ference :  $3400  to  the  Swedish  work,  and 


8(. 700(0  Ihe  Norwegian  work  in  the  New 
York  East  Conference:  %\.%t)Q  to  Ihc 
Swedish  wurk  in  the  Pugct  Sound  Con* 
ference. 

Dr,  TJiiy  moved  thai  all  speeches  duf 
ing  llie  remainder  of  the  session  be  lim- 
ited to  three  minutes,  except  ihose  of  the 
bishop  last  visiting  Ihe  lield  under  con« 
sidcration.  the  district  reprcscnlativest 
and  the  secretaries  and  treasurer. 

Bishop  Walden  moved  that  all  spccchc*- 
be  limited  to  Svc  minutes.  Action  on  tlii* 
was  tJcfi-rred, 

U  was  resolved,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Alden  Spears,  ihni  an  evening  session  be 
held. 

On  motion  of  Bi^liop  \\'aldcn.  ii  was 
resolved  that  after  religious  scr\'iccs  have 
been  held,  having  especial  reference  to 
the  death  of  Kev.  Albeit  Gould,  of  the 
New  England  Conference,  who  led  the 
devotions  of  the  Commiltee  on  Friday 
morning  last,  the  Committee  adjourn 
until  two  o'clock. 

After  singing  "Kock  o(  Ages,"  axHl 
prayer  by  Dr.  Upham,  iheCdmmilleead* 
jouffled. 

TUKSDAV    Al-TEKNODM,    NOVEMBEK  18. 

The  General  Coinmiiiec  met  at  two  P. 
M,.  Bishop  Foster  in  the  ctiair,  Dcvo- 
lioiial  exercises  were  conducted  by  Dr. 
Forbes. 

It  was  decided  that  all  ^kceckca  should 
hereafter  be  limited  In  fiv«  minutes. 

The  hour  of  Ihrce  o'clock  was  assigned 
as  the  time  for  determining  the  place  of 
meeting  for  the  nexl  session  of  ihe  Gen- 
eral Committee. 

Appropriations  10  Scandinavian  Mis- 
sions were  resumed,  and  the  following 
made :  93.4XN>for  Swedish  work  in  the  New 
Englantl  Conference  ;  ti.Soo  for  Swedish 
work  in  the  New  K.ngUml  Southern  Con* 
fcrence;  $8,850  10  ihe  Norwegian  and 
Danish  Conference :  $9,500  lo  Nonlc 
west  Swetlish  Conference;  $1,300  (or 
Swedish  wxirk  in  the  Souihcrn  California 
Conference. 

Dr.  Speake  moved  10  appropriate  fsqp 
lo  the  Swe<lish  work  In  the  Wilmmgloii 
Conference,  but  the  motion  was  laid  on 
the  table,  and  it  was  decided  to  make  no 
appropri.ilion  for  this  work. 

An  appropriation  was  made  of  $5^000 
to  ibe  Cilifornia  German  -Mtsslon. 

The  order  of  Ihe  day  was  taken  up,  and 

inviuttons  read  from  Cleveland.  O..  and 

'  St.  I'aul,  Minn.,  inviting  the  General  Com- 

mitiee  to  be  held  next  year  in  those  cities. 

I  Cleveland.  O..  was  selected. 

The  secretary  was  instrucled-to  express 
by  suitable  communication  the  appreci:i- 
lion  of  the  Conimillcc  of  lite  kind  inviia- 
,  lion  from  Si.  Paul,  Minn. 
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On  motion  of  Bishop  Hurst,  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  secretaries  be  requeaiecl  to 
fix  the  time  of  the  next  meelirg  of  the 
General  Missionary  Committee  prior  to 
the  meeting  of  the  General  Church  Ex- 
tension Committee.  The  motion  was  car- 
ried by  a  vote  of  2z  to  21. 

Appropriations  to  the  German  Missions 
were  made,  as  follows  : 

North  Pacific  German $4,500 

Centra!  Germiin 4,500 

Chicago   *     "       3.500 

East               "       5.900 

Norlhem      "       3.&75 

Southern       "       5. 500 

SI.  Louis      "       3.850 

We^l            "       6,g5o 

North-west  •'       3,800 

Tlie  North-west  German  Mission  re- 
ceived an  additional  %i,oa.  to  be  available 
January  1,  1891.  and  to  be  administered  by 
the  bishop  in  charge. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Foss,  f6oo  were 
appropriated  to  the  Welsh  work;  $1,300 
to  the  Italian  work;  $1,000  to  the  Swedish 
work,  all  in  the  Philadelphia  Conference, 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Mallalieu,  $1,350 
were  appropriated  to  the  French  work, 
and  $1,750  to  the  Italian  work  in  the 
Louisiana  Conference. 

Bishops  Foss  and  Hurst  were  excused 
for  the  remainder  of  the  session  to  attend 
the  commission  on  the  Ecumenical  Con- 
ference at  Philadelphia. 

The  following  appropriations  to  French 

Missions  were  made: 

Rock  River $700 

New  Hampshire 1,200 

New  England l.aoo 

New  England  Soulliern 800 

New  York 1,200 

North-west  Indiana 400 

Troy 600 

Spanish   work    received    the    following 

appropriations: 

New  Mexico,  Spanish $i3,ooo 

New  Mexico,  Spanish,  for  schools      1,700 

-    Total $13,700 

Bohemian  and  Hungarian  work  re- 
ceived the  following  appropriations: 

Baltimore $600 

East  Ohio 2,000 

Piltsbui^ 1,250 

Rock  River «.ooo 

Total $5,850 

Committee  adjourned. 

TtJF.SDAY  Evening,  November  18. 

The  General  Committee  met  at  half 
past  seven  P.  M,,  Bishop  FitzGerald  pre- 
siding. Devotional  exercises  were  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  Ur.  W.  R.  Clark. 

Secretary  McCabe  offered  the  following 
resolutions,  which  were  adopted  : 

Resohied,  That  on  account  of  the  Mace- 
donian cries  that  come  to  us  from  many 


lands,  to  which  we  cannot  respond  for  the 
lack  of  funds,  and  the  indescribable  neces- 
sities of  our  own  country  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  existing  work,  we  ask  the 
Church  to  come  to  our  help  with  free-will  of- 
ferings for  the  supreme  cause  of  missions, 
and  give  us  $1,250,000  as  the  least  sum 
with  which  wc  can  meet  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  year  1891,  and  we  earnestly  ap- 
pe.il  to  all  the  presidmg  elders,  pastors, 
Sabbath- school  superintendents,  laymen, 
and  friends  of  the  Church  to  so  increa.se 
their  collections  and  personal  contribu- 
tions as  to  make  success  a  certainty. 

Resolved,  That  we  request  that  Easter 
Missionary  Services  shall  he  held  in  ail 
our  Sab  bath -schools  throughout  the  world, 
and  that  special  collections  be  taken  upon 
that  day  which  shall  be  counted  upon  the 
$1 1 5.000  increase  for  which  we  ask  in  or~ 
dcr  to  raise  the  sum  of  $1,250,000  for  the 
year  1891. 

Resohied,  That  Bishop  Newman  be  re- 
quested to  write  a  statement  of  the  foreign 
work,  and  that  Bishop  Goodsell  be  re- 
quested to  write  a  statement  of  our  do- 
mestic work,  and  these  two  statements 
be  blended  into  one  and  printed  and  sent 
forth  10  the  Church  as  the  appeal  of  this 
General  Committee  for  $1,250,000  for 
Missions  for  1891. 

The  rules  were  suspended  to  take  up 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
tribution of  the  Money  to  be  Appropriated 
for  Foreign  Missions  under  the  Second 
Call. 

The  report  was  adopted,  making  the 
following  appropriations  of  $21,740. 

For  South  America : 

Transit  fund fl.ooo 

Property S.ooo 

For  Mexico : 

For  church  debt $2,500 

For  Italy: 

For  ptoperly $6,000 

For  interest 740 

For  Japan : 

Church  in  Yokohama $5,000 

Kanda  Church  in  Tokyo I.ooo 

For  Central  China: 

Passage  ofoutgoing  missionary. . ,  ,  $500 

The  committee  also  recommended  the 
following  contingent  appropriations,  and 
they  were  adopted : 

For  Japan : 

For  Yokohama  church $5,000 

For  Tokyo S.OOO 

For  dorm i tori eji  in  Nagasaki 4,000 

For  Central  China  : 

For  scientific  department $7,000 

For  press 1,000 

Fur  apparatus 1,000 

For  Italy: 

For  properly  in  Rome $5>ooo 

For  North  China  : 

For  dormitories $10,000 

For  women's  properly 5,000 

The  Committee  on  Distribution  of  the 


Contingent  Appropriations  of  $23,000  to 
India  made  their  report,  which  was 
adopted.    The  report  is  as  follows  : 

For  South  India  : 

For  Kolar  work $3,000 

ForGuierat 750 

For  Sumha  Bai  Mis-iion 500 

Total $4,350 

For  Bengal : 

For  Rangoon  orphanage $1,500 

For  one  missionary 1,000 

For  Pakour  orphanage 1,000 

For  Ajmere  parsonage 750 

For  deficient  salaries 1,000 

For  fifty  pastors  anil  teachers. .  .  .  1,350 

For  thirty-five  chapels 750 

For  twenty-five  native  teachers, . .  1,000 

Total 88,250 

For  North  India  : 

For  I.ucknnw  College $5,000 

For  seventy  pastors  and  teachers. .   1,750 

For  twenty-five  new  chapels 750 

For  Dr.  Parker's  work 750 

Total $9,500 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Walden,  the  ap- 
propriations for  South  America  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  South  Amer- 
ica, and  Bishops  Warren  and  Walden  and 
Secretary  Leonard,  for  redistribution. 

On  motion  of  Mr,  Spearc,  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  redistribution  of  the  ap- 
propriations to  Bulgaria  be  so  made  as  to 
include  the  sending  out  of  a  superin- 
tendent. 

The  Committee  on  Eastern  Asia  re- 
ported the  following,  which  was  adopted  : 

Your  committee  recommend  that  the 
Board  of  Managers  be  authorized  to 
transfer  the  appropriations  made  for  dis- 
pensary in  Korea  for  189010  the  begin- 
ning of  a  hospital  building. 

The  consideration  of  the  remaining 
items  of  the  report  was  postponed. 

The  Chinese  Missions  were  taken  up, 
and  the  following  appropriations  were 
made  : 

California $7,600 

New  York 1, 000 

Oregon 700 

Total $9,500 

Japanese  Missions  received  appropri- 
ations. 

California : 

For  work  in  California. $5.00O 

For  work  in  Honolulu 3,000 

Total $7,000 

Italian  Missions  received  appropriation  : 
New  York $I,000 

Bishop    Newman  was    excused    from 
further  attendance  at  this  session. 
Committee  adjourned. 
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Wkdnrsday  MoKSiNvi,  NuveunF.R  19, 

ThcCcncral  Commitlce  met  al  half  past 
nine  A.  M..  Bishop  (looilscll  in  the  cliAir. 
The  tlcvoiiooal  exercbcs  were  conducted 
by  l>r.  ].iM-*kwoo(l. 

On  motion  of  Uishop  Andrews,  I)rs. 
Cransion  snd  Hariowcr  were  appointed  » 
commiiirc  to  present  resolulions  in  rtv 
gaid  to  ilti;  hospiuiity  of  llosLoii  al  Ih^ 
MB^ion  of  the  Cornnutie^. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  M.ixfidd,  it  wns 
Total  llMt  t7S  t>if  :ippfupn:ilcd  tn  auisl 
the  Bromlield  Sireet  Church  in  payment 
of  the  expcnsrs  :n£ii*rcd  for  this  session 
o(  the  Genera!  Coininitlpe. 

On  miaiioii  of  Mt.  Spcarc,  it  was 

Retvivcd,  Thai  ihc  thanks  of  thi»  Ijody 
are  griilffvilly  cxlcndciJ  lo  the  rlnily  prcu 
of  this  ciiy  for  giving  &ucl)  excellent  aiid 
generous  lepons  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  annoiil  mcciine. 

The  Commitloc  on  New  Work  among 
Non-l^ngiish  Speaking  Populations  in  the 
Uniied  Sliitrt  leportrrl  as  (ollows: 

First.  Several  papers  were  placed  in 
their  liand^  conccriving  work  already  es- 
tablished. As  this  work  cannot  properly 
come  under  their  review,  these  papers  arc 
reiurned. 

Secondly,  They  arc  deeply  imprcs^rd 
\rii)i  ttir  inipoTtaiice  of  tlie  new  wuik 
concernrftij  tohich  rcprcsenialions  have 
been  made  10  ihcni. 

I.  A  requpil  for  a  grniitof  $2,000  n);iile 
by  ihe  Bureau  ol  Methodisi  Missions  for 
Boston  and  Vicinity,  in  order  to  e^iahiish 
work  e^prciiilly  among  the  Italians  and 
French . 

3.  A  Tei{u«»t  for  an  nppropriaiiun  of 
^l.ooo  for  ixatk  among  (he  Poniijjiii^se  in 
New  lii-dford.  Fall  River,  and  Province- 
town,  in  the  New  England  Southern  Con- 
fer* nc«. 

3.  A  Tequcst  for  a  grant  of  8;oo  (or 
French  wnric  in  J'uinam  and  Danidson- 
villcr,  Conn,,  in  the  New  EngUnd  South- 
*rTi  Conference. 

4.  A  request  (or  an  a|>propriaiion  of  at 
least  9S00  for  Norwegian  ;ind  Danish 
Missions  in  lluttc  and  Helena.  Mont. 

It  is  recommended  that  these  several 
sums  be  granted,  proviilcil  the  r«^uire»l 
amount  can  be  gained  by  a  realist ribut ion 
of  ihe  home  work. 

The  COT  I  side  ration  of  the  report  was 
postponed  uniil  after  the  tegular  call  of 
(he  Domestic  Missions  bad  been  consid- 
ered. 

On  motion  of  Treasurer  Hunt,  the  ap. 
proprialiun  o(  (1,800  to  the  Swedish  work 
in  the  Pugei  Sound  Conference  w.is  re- 
considcicd.and  S  1.600  were  appropriated  : 
theapprophaiioii  <j(  8700  lo  ihc  Chinese 
work  in  Oregon  u-a-s  reconsidered,  and 
4$oo  were  appropnaied. 

Appropriations  were  then  made: 

Wilinin^^lU'n  Conference,  (or  work  in 
Vir^nU $$00 

WdniinKion  Conference,  for  work  in 
U*ryliind joo 


Rev.  W,  F.  Spcakc  was  excused  from 
funher  attendance  at  this  session  on  ac- 
count of  a  dcalli  in  his  family. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Eastern 
Asia,  on  the  purchase  of  proijwny  of  the 
Wunian's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  ai 
Wuhu,  Chin»,  was  taken  up.  The  report 
is  lis  follows : 

Rrsii/veii.  That  nnappropriaiionof  (joo 
be  mjdncjw.inl  Ihe  purchase  of  the  piop- 
eriy  of  ihc  Woman's  Fofcicn  Missionary 
Society  M  Wuliu.  Central  China,  if.  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Hoard  of  Managers,  the 
purchase  ought  lo  be  made. 

On  motion  of  Kitiliop  Andrews,  it  was 
resolved  llial  this  matter  be  referred  to  a 
commiiiee  of  tive  lu  caicfutly  consider 
and  report  to  the  next  session  ofthis  Com- 
mitlce. The  chair  appoimcil  Bishop  Foss. 
Dr,  Day,  Dr.  Upham.  J.  S.  McLean,  Esq., 
and  C.  C.  Corbin,  Esq. 

The  rules  were  suspended  with  a  view 
lo  change  appropriation}  (orccrtain  prop- 
erty in  JaiMtn.  but  the  ciumge  w.is  nol 
made,  and  the  appropriations  were  re- 
.tdopted  ; 

For  die  t-liuicli  ill  Vukuhai]ia....S}.ooo 
Fo(  iLc  church  aC  Tokyo I.OOO 

Secretary  Peck  presented  a  report  from 
the  Committee  on  Furo(>c.  ihe  Amer- 
ican Indians,  etc.,  as  follows: 

I.  The  petition  asking  attention  to  the 
needs  of  widows  and  chddren  of  deceased 
missionaries  was  considered.  The  Hoard 
of  Managers  is  authori/cd  by  the  cunsli- 
lulion  Of  the  Misaion.iry  Society  to  K''ant 
relief  in  such  cases,  and  it  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  Bo.ird  so  to  do. 

3.  In  view  uf  the  affliction  of  Rev.  J,  T, 
Mc.Mahons  family,  he  l>c  allowed  a  re- 
lumed missionary's  saUry  for  11(91  as 
special  relief. 

3.  In  view  of  ihc  prcssinf;  demand  at 
Rome,  your  committee  do  not  sec  (heir 
way  rlear  to  rcciinimcnd  the  purchase  of 
property  at  Naples  at  prchcnl.  lliout;h  we 
recoj^nize  the  y^ttM  importance  of  the 
needs  in  Naples, 

4.  In  llic  application  of  Brother  Hos- 
kins  for  special  relief  on  account  of  debt 
incurred  in  the  education  of  his  suns,  we 
do  nol  deem  any  anion  necessary,  as  this 
case  dues  not  come  within  ihe  province  o( 
the  General  Committee. 

5.  The  application  of  Vcile.  Denmark. 
forti.850  aid  in  building  a  chuicli.  we 
consider  importanl  and  deserving,  and  we 
commend  it  to  ihe  consideration  of  this 
General  CommiUce  if  the  funds  can  pov 
sihiy  allow  il. 

6.  The  application  of  the  Caiiar^ugus 
Indians  for  the  repairs  of  their  church  we 
commend  .is  urgent  and  deser\-inK.  and 
ihii  the  General  Committee  make  the  ap- 
proprialton  of  the  ^;o  asked  (or. 

7.  In  the  case  of  the  purchase  of  prop- 
env  for  %:ao  adjoining  the  Kcwawenun 
Indian  property,  we  recommend  it  to  the 
Hoard  with  |iower  for  their  favorable 
actioin, 

8.  As  (o  the  application  of  Rev.  H, 
Nuelaen  for  aid,  we  commend  him  lo  the 
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favuralvlc  coaiidmuiim  of  the  Board  10 
the  sum  of  (!$o,  uivdcr  ihe  i3ib  article  o( 
the  Cunstiiuiiun. 

9.  In  the  applicnion  of  the  Re*.  T, 
Johnson.  M.t)..  for  the  Boaid  lo  guarant 
the  annuity  interest  on  special  donatio 
to    Lucknow   College,    your    committee' 
recommend  thai,  if  the  Board  discern  no 
legal  (lilTiculty  in  the  way.  it  shall  gu.iian- 
tec  the  annuitie*  on  any  specixl  donation*' 
to   Lucknow  College  up   to  ibe  »uni 
|io.ooa 

All  Ihe  above  were  adopted  except  tl 
sixth  resolution,  which  was  laid  over  foij 
conitideraiion  at  a  Inter  hoiir. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Buckley,  the  follovri] 
ing  resolutions  were  adopint  by  a  unai 
imous  rising  vole: 

XV^ertas,  on  Nm'cml)cr  j6  instant  next 
our  broihec.   the   Hon.  John   French,   a 
member  of  the  General  Committee.  wiU 
complete  lifiy  consecutive  years  as  a  clasbfl 
leader:  and.  ^| 

M'kfrras.  during  Ibal  perioil  lie  has 
been  grcatlv  interested  in  every  (onn  of 
local  cluitcii  work,  bulb  in  the  Sunday 
school  and  ihe  j;rowih  of  ihe  Methotltst 
Episcop.il  Church  in  the  city  where  he 
lives;  and, 

It'/irreas.  Me  has  been  equally  inter- 
ested in  Ihc  general  work  of  the  Meihndisi 
Fpiiicopal  Ctiurch,  especially  in  niiivions,  .|. 
having  long  been  a  membei  of  the  Board ■■ 
of  Managers,  and  ai.so  initrested   in  our^ 
hospitals  and  homes  for  the  aged  ;  there- 
fore. 

Raohied.  1.  Thai  wr  congratuIaU 
Brother  French  on  his  long  and  useful 
life,  and  Methodism  on  his  sen-ices  ancf 
example  m  devotion  to  the  &pintual  wort  _ 
of  i)ie  Church  without  neglecting  those' 
tempo r.alities  on  which  its  success  greatly 
dcpcndi :  .ind. 

3.  Thai  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be 
sent  to  the  church  of  which  Brother  French 
has  been  a  member  ever  since  its  founda- 
tion, in  which  he  ix  a  clas^leader,  and  of 
which  he  is  one  of  the  Sunday-school 
superintendents. 

The  appropriations  to  ihc  American 
Indians  were  considered  and  Ihe  following 
made : 

CcnlralKcvr  York  for  OnondiiKa»....$500 
"  "        "     forOncidas 400 

iflm  vrillc  $40a  I>  for  Wildtng  >i:hiuih,) 

(^lumbii  River $1,069 

Detroit    64a 

Genei^o  :  Tawandn }00 

Caliaraugii* $00 

lt)oo  of  ih*  9y»  b  Cur  Muring  ctkMtlt.) 

Michifian ^ MM 

Puget  Sound , •  i&7 

Witconiin ,•..,•  Joo 

Northern  NewVoik «a4 


I 


Bishop  FitiGenld  moved  that  the 
maining  appropiiations  to  Cl.-isses  III  to 
VIII  incluMVc  lie  ma<lcin  gross  sums,  and 
the  Committee  divide  into  groups,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  rules  of  last  year,  who  shall 
distribute  the  appropriations,  and  report 
to  the  Cominittcc. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Forbes,  it  was  resolved 
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that  Secretary  Leonard   be  requested  to 
investigate  the  question  of  a  new  mission 
among  the  Indians  in  Minnesota  during 
the  year.,  and  repor[  to  the  next  session. 
Committee  adjourned. 

Wednesday  Afternoon,  Nov.  19. 

The  General  Committee  met  at  two  P. 
M.,  Bishop  Bowman  in  the  chair.  De- 
votional exercises  were  conducted  by  Rev. 
J.  M.  Durrell,  Ph.D. 

On  motion  of  Secretary  Leonard,  the 
sum  of  ¥5.000  was  appropriated  to  the 
Navajo  Indian  Mission. 

The  following  appropriations  were 
made ; 

Detroit * $5,000 

East  Maine a.ooo 

Michigan 4.500 

New  Ham|)sl)ire i,2oo 

Western  Now  Vork i.zoo 

Vemiont 1,200 

West  Wisconsin 4.150 

Wilmington     (for     work    in 

Maryland) 500' 

Wilmingloii     {fur    work     in 

Virginia) 800 

Wisconsin 4,500 

Total $25,050 

The  Committee  on  English-speaking 
Work  recommended  $1,000  lo  ihe  Maine 
Conference  and  $200  to  East  Ohio,  but 
the  General  Committee  did  not  make  tlie 
appropriations. 

Appropriations  were  then  made  as  fol- 
lows : 

Black  Hills $6,000 

Dakota 11.375 

Cd,ooo  of  the  amouni  lo  Dakota 

Ls  made  aviiilable  irdm  January 

I.  i89i-> 

Des     Moines    (for    Council 

Bluffs)   1,000 

Indian  Mission  Conference.  .  6,000 

Kansas i.Soo 

Minnesota 9.300 

Nebraska a,8co 

North  Dakota 10,375 

North  Nebraska 5.B00 

North-west  Iowa 3. 300 

North-west  Kansas 7,000 

South  Kansas 2,250 

South-west  Kansas. 6.000 

West  Nebraska 9,500 

Total $82,500 

Appropriations  to  white  work  in  the 
South  were  made  as  follows : 

Alabama $3, 500 

Arkansas 6,000 

Austin 5,000 

Blue  Ridge 4,500 

Central  Tennessee 3.700 

('reort;ia 3.250 

Holston 4.400 

Kentucky 5.500 

Missouri 4.000 

St.  John's  River 3,500 

St.  Louis 5.500 

Virginia 4.500 

West  Virginia 5.500 

Total ♦58.S50 

Committee  adjourned. 


Wednesday  Evening,  Nov.  19, 

The  General  Committee  met  at  seven 
P.  M.,  Bishop  Foster  presiding.  Devo- 
tional exercises  were  conducted  by  Dr. 
Markham. 

The  following  appropriations  wete  then 
made: 

Central  Alabama $3,400 

Central  Missouri 3>lSO 

Delaware B50 

East  Tennessee. 2.8oo 

P'lorida 2,400 

Lexington 3.3O0 

Little  Rock 3.250 

Louisiana 6,000 

((6ao  of    the   %^-(xa  is  tor  new 

work.) 

Mississippi 6,000 

Crhc  t6,ocs  ii  10  he  divided  be- 
Iween  the  MiMi»sippl  and  Up- 
per Miuissippi  Conference  in 
the  proponion  of  lut  year's 
appropriation.) 

North  Carolina 3.600 

Savannah 3.000 

South  Carolina 4.500 

Tennessee 3.000 

Texas 4.000 

Washington 2,200 

West  Texas 4.OOO 

Arizona 7,000 

Colorado 9,100 

Idaho 3.500 

Montana tO.ooo 

Nevada 3,70O 

Nevada,  for  schools 850 

New  Mexico,  Ensjlish 6,000 

New    Mexico,    English,   for 

schools 1 ,000 

Utah,  for  the  work 9.100 

Utah,  for  schools 7,000 

Wyoming 5.500 

California. 5.500 

C$ijDcio  of  iheSsiSon  'o  be  «t  the 

disposal  of  trie  resideni  Rishop 

or   hit  repreientalive.  July    t, 

189.,) 

Columbia  River 5. 500 

Oregon 2,000 

Puget  Sound 5.000 

Southern  California 6,000 

Total $142,200 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Non- 
English-speaking  Work,  in  regard  to  Por- 
tuguese work  in  the  New  England  South- 
ern Conference,  was  taken  up,  and  (1,000 
were  appropriated. 

The  report  of  the  same  committee  on 
Italian  and  French  work  was  considered, 
and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Knight,  the  report 
was  laid  on  the  tabic. 

The  appropriation  to  Southern  Califor- 
nia was  reconsidered,  and  $6,500  were 
appropriated. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Mallalieu,  the  ap- 
propriations to  Italian  and  French  work 
in  the  Louisiana  Conference  were  pl.iced 
at  ihe  disposal  of  the  resident  bishop. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Mallalieu,  the 
following  contingent  appropriations  to 
Mexico  were  made: 

For  new   work  and   schools 

in  Ox.nca $4,000 

For  school  at   I'lielila (i.ooo 

Total Sio,ooo 


Secretary  McCabc  offered  the  follow- 
ing: 

Resoh/edy  That  whenever  a  Conference 
receiving  missionary  money  shall  raise 
more  than  its  apportionment  for  Missions, 
the  excess  may  be  regarded  as  an  addi- 
tional appropriation,  and  may  be  distrib- 
uted by  the  Missionary  Committee  of  that 
Conference  along  with  the  regular  appiT>- 
priation  made  by  the  General  Committee, 
and  may  be  included  in  the  drafts  drawn 
upon  the  treasury  by  Ihe  bishop  presid- 
ing. 

Resolved,  That  wl.enever  a  Conference 
receiving  missionary  money  shall  raise 
less  than  its  apportionment  for  Missions, 
the  deficit  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
regular  appropriation,  and  the  bishop  pre- 
sioing  is  requested  to  draw  for  a  sum  less 
than  the  appropriation  of  the  General 
Committee  by  a  sum  equal  to  such  def- 
icit. 

On  motion,  these  resolutions  were  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  consisting  of  Dr. 
McCabc,  Mr,  Spear,  and  Mr.  French,  to 
report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  General 
Committee. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Buckley,  it  was  or- 
dered that  a  committee  of  five  be  ap-  ■ 
pointed  to  prepare  a  plan  for  making  ap- 
propriations and  report  at  the  next  ses- 
sion. The  following  were  appointed  : 
Bishop  Foss,  Drs.  Buckley,  Harrower, 
Peck,  and  Crawford. 

Dr.  Goucher  offered  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be 
appointed  to  report  to  the  next  meeting  of 
the  General  Missionary  Commiilee  upon 
the  propriety  of  recommending  lo  the 
General  Conference  of  1892  that  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Mission  work  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  be  placed 
under  the  management  of  two  societies, 
one  to  supervise  the  missionaiy  work  iiv 
the  United  Stales,  the  other  to  super- 
vise the  missionary  work  in  all  foreigt> 
fields. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  and  the 
following  appointed  as  the  committee? 
Drs,  Goucher,  Upham,  S.  Hunt,  Judge 
Reynolds,  and  Secretary  Leonard. 

On  motion,  the  appropriations  made  to 
domestic  missions  were  reconsidered  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  them  within  the 
limit  fixed. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Fowler,  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Navajo  Mission  of  $5,000* 
was  reconsidered,  and  on  motion  of  Bishop 
Fowler,  the  motion  to  appropriate  thi& 
amount  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Goucher,  it  was  or- 
dered that  whatever  sum  has  been  paid 
into  the  treasury  for  ihe  Navajo  Indians, 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  for 
that  purpose. 

Bishop  FitzGerald  moved  that  $3,767, 
the  sum  appropriated  (o  home  missions 
in  excess  of  (hat  which  it  was  resolved 
should  be  so  appropriated,  be  deducted 
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from  Ihc  IncidirnUl  Fund.  The  motion 
was  laid  upon  the  lable. 

Dishop  SValdcn  movcil  that  ihc  83.7&r 
be  deducted  from  the  variows  rioriiirsiic 
appro priitions  //■<•  rafn  by  Ihc  finan- 
cial s«:rcluric».  mv\  tiic  motion  wa» 
adopted. 

The  report  of  thcComriiitlce  on  Drceuc 
of  Dr.  Blinn  was  rend  nnd  adopted  : 

Kcv.  Christian  Blinn  was  born  in  Gtrr- 
mjin)'.  SepiembtT  j;.  ifi28.  He  came  lo 
this  country  in  )!i47.  ;ind  two  ycirt  latcrr 
wxt  convi^rted  and  ioin«d  the  Meihod- 
iii  ^pi«cop;il  Church.  In  iSjfi  he  wn& 
recdvcd  inio  the  New  York  Annu.il  Con- 
fpfieni-e.  and  lor  thirteen  years  he  labored 
wiih  Kood  success  imonj^  ihc  (;rnnaii§, 
building  tevrral  cliurelie*  and  pjipionajjes. 
In  1S69  lie  retir»l  Iruni  the  nciivewoHc 
on  account  of  his  healih. 

Having  a  special  talent  for  business,  lie 
acquir«'d  a  consiclcralite  amount  of  proper- 
ly, o(  which  he  (levHlcd  a  good  part  to  ihe 
ciiusefl((ri>d:ind  the  Church.  Helniitlllie 
Fifiy-tlfth  Street  <>erman  Methodist  Kpis. 
Church.  New  Vorli,  ol  his  own  means, 
and  cuntnbuied  n  liberal  amount  toward 
the  cndowmeni  of  our  C'.rnnan  college  in 
Texas,  which  nuw  bears  hi*  name.  lUhcr 
objects  were  generously  supported  by  him, 
and  al  the  time  of  his  deain  he  hiid  enten- 
sive  plans  under  consideration  for  benevo- 
lent enterprises. 

In  1884  ihe  Kast  (IcTman  Conference 
elected  him  x%  Their  delegate  to  ihe  ticn- 
eral  Conference,  and  the  latter  3p{>ointe(l 
him  as  rcprc5cniatn*e  of  the  Thirieenth 
District  on  the  Missionary  and  Church 
Extension  Committees,  to  which  position 
he  was  rc-elccte<l  in  1K88.  A  yr.ir  ago. 
being  himself  in  very  poor  health,  he  left 
his  siclc  wife  in  New  York  to  aticml  the 
Session  of  the  General  Missionarj'  Com- 
mittee in  Kansas  City,  On  the  hrst  day 
of  the  session  he  iiia<lc  a  strong  pita  for 
the  work  of  missions  aniong  the  Germans 
of  this  countrv  an  J  the  falhcrUnd  :  but 
this  wfts  to  be  nis  last  work  on  tatih.  On 
the  following  day  he  w.is  compelled  to 
return  from  the  mectiiit;  booii  ither  its 
opcninc,  and,  after  lingering  in  much  pain 
at  Ihe  house  of  Kcv.  lirolftcr  Last  until 
the  following  I'hunday  morning,  he  was 
taken  from  the  scene  of  conflict  and  suf- 
fering 10  the  Fathcr'.i  house  above. 

Uroihcr  Illinn  w.is  a  good  preacher,  n 
faithtui  pastor,  and  his  business  caparilics 
made  him  very  useful  in  building  up  the 
temporal  interests  of  the  Churcn.  His 
sudden  icinoval  is  a  great  loss  not  only  to 
his  family,  but  in  the  cause  nf  God  which 
he  had  so  much  lit  heart ;  but  unr  livu  is 
his  eternal  gain. 

Hftohfii,  That  this  minute  be  entered 
on  thejournul  nf  thi«  body,  anil  that  a  cop^* 
be  sent  to  the  bereaved  family  nf  our  de- 
ceased brother. 

The  appropriations  ol  Ihe  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  and  the  Wom- 
an's Home  Missionary  Society  for  the  year 
1891  were  approved. 

The  following  rcjwrt  was  adopted : 

The  committee  on  rciolutionit  touching 
Ihe  hospitality  of  Hoston  during  the  pi«-t- 
ent   meeting  of  the  Cwrncral  Missionaiy 


Committee  recommend  the  adoption  of 
the  following  minute: 

The  prompt  consideration  shown  us 
by  the  pastor  and  officers  of  Bromfield 
Street  Church,  tlic  unstinted  and  pcrfec: 
arrangements  made  by  the  commiltcc  in 
charge  for  our  cntenainmcni  ^nd  con- 
venience, our  generous  welcome  at  private 
houses,  the  magnificent  banquet  tendered 
us  by  the  Methodist  Social  Union,  the 
cnuncsies  shown  us  by  Ihe  mayor  ami 
corporation  of  the  city  on  the  occasion  of 
our  r):cutsiun.  and.  wtihni,  the  large  .iu<li- 
ences  which  have  taken  interest  m  our 
tlaily  deliberations,  are  circumstances 
which  have  made  our  meeting  in  Bosion 
ddighiful  and  memorable.  For  all  this 
we  mum  lo  our  friends  our  most  conlial 
thanks.  Wecongratutaie  them  upon  ihe 
many  signs  of  their  influence  and  power, 
and  we  invoke  God's  abundanl  blessing 
upon  them  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
century  of  Metlimlist  history,  for  the  fu!- 
lillment  of  their  noblesi  a«piralionit  in 
every  field  of  kocuI,  intelleciuai,  and 
spiritual  life. 

Secretary  Peck  raportcd  from  the  Com- 
mittec  on  India  and  Europe  on  Annuity 
Fund  for  Lucknow  College,  and  on  mo- 
tion it  wac  referred  to  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers. 

On  motion  of  Bishop  Mcrnll.  the  aji- 
proprialions  made  during  the  session  were 
cunfirmcd  as  the  appropriations  for  iSqt. 

Dr.  Baldwin  ofTered  Ihe  followii^g  reso- 
lutions, which  were  a<lop1ctl : 

Ktsohvil,  That  Bishops  Andrews  and 
FosK.  the  secretaries  and  itraMiier,  and 
the  members  0/  the  Comniiltce  of  General 
Reference  of  the  Bo-itd  of  Manageti  be  a 
committee  lo  carefully  consider  during 
the  year  what  rcafljustmcnts  ought  lo  be 
m.iclr  between  the  various  Koieign  Mis- 
sions as  tu  [he  sum«  ies|)eciive)y  appro- 
priated to  each,  and  report  to  the  next 
session  of  the  General  Committee. 

Kfs«hvd.  That  the  secretaries,  with  Dr. 
Crawford  and  Mr  J.  H.  Talt  and  Rev. 
J.  C.  Arbuckle.  be  a  committee  of  ar- 
rangements for  the  next  session,  lo  act 
wiiFi  such  local  committee  as  may  be  ap- 
pointed at  Cleveland,  and  that  the  Com- 
miiiec  be  requested  to  hare  two  or  three 
of  our  foreign  fields  represented  at  the 
public  meetings  by  the  bishops  recently 
returrted  from  viciii;  to  said  fields,  and  by 
missionaries  who  may  be  in  this  country 
at  the  time,  and  available  for  the  service. 

At  forty  minutes  p.tst  ten  P.  M.  ihc 
General  Missionary  CommiUcc  zdjoumcd 
tint  dii. 


CoinMilll«o  tn  Baoion. 

The  General  Missionary  Coinmltlee  was 
Lordiidl)'  welcomed  in  Uustvn.  The  hov 
piuhiy  of  the  |ie»plcueiii  far  tieyond  the  re- 
quirements of  the  occasion.  The  scssi'ons 
of  the  Committee  n-ere  well  attended  byai- 
tenliw  and  interested  listeners.  The  ban- 
quet and  spceclies  at  Ihc  reception  given 
the  Committee  weieagre.ti  success.    The 
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Committee  left  .in  impression  for  gc 
which  we  are  certain  will  be  shown  by  {>({ 
creased   contributions  to  the  missionary 
cause     from    the    Methodist     Episcopal 
churches  of  Bosion  and  vicinity. 

Members  ok  the  CoMMiTfEr. 

Thcmcmbersof  iheGeneral  Miuinn; 
Committee  of    the    Methodist  Episco; 
Church  arc  the  Bishops,  the  Secreiarie 
and  Treasurer*  of  the  Missionary  Society, 
the  founccn  represcnUiives  of  the  four- 
teen  missKmary  districts  into  which  the 
Church  is  divided,  and  fotirtecn  memi 
(Mven  lay  and  seven  clcrieat)  elected  fr 
the  Board  of  Managers. 

The  bis)iop.i  are  UishofK  Bowman,  Fe 
tcT.    Merrill.     Andrews,    'Wafreti.   To 
Hurst.  Ninde.  Maltallcu,  Fowler,  Vinceii 
FiizCerald.  Joyce,  Newman,  and  Oc 
sell. 

The  secretaries  are  Rev,  J.  M.  Keid, 
D.D..  Hon.  Swrctary  ;  Kcv.  C,  C,  McCabe, 
D.D..  Rev.  J.  O.  Peck.  t),D.,  Kev.  A.  B. 
[.eonard.  D.D.,  Correipoiullng  Secretaries  : 
Rev.  S.  L.  Baldwin.  D.D..  Recording  Set^H 
retary.  ^| 

The  treasurers  arc  Rev.  fiandford  Hunt, 
U.lJ..  of  New  York,  and  Rev.  Eail  Cran- 
ston. D,D.,  of  Cincinnati,  0. 

The    reprcsentaiivcs   of    Ihc   fourte 
districts  are: 

I.  Rev.J.M.Durrcll.Pii.D„paBloroft 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Manchester. 
N.  H. 

1.  Rev.  C.  S.  Harrower.  D.D..  pnstort 
the  Central  Methodist  Episcopal  Churcl 
New  York  ciiy. 

3.  Rev.  W.  K.  Maikham.  Presiding  Et 
dcrol  Utica  Distiicl.  Norihem  NewYc 
ConfcRDce. 

4.  Rer.  I„  I..  Siewan.  Presiding  Elder 
of  Parkersburg  District.  West  Virginia 
Conference. 

5.  Rev.  J.  C.  ArbucUe,  pastor  of  Mount 
Vernon  Avenue  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  Columbus,  O. 

6.  Rev.  W.  F.  Speake,    l»reKiding  Elder 
of  Fast  Baltimore  District.  Baltimore  Coi»7-| 
ference. 

7.  Rev.  J.  .S.  Tcvis,  D.D,.  pastor  of 
Seventh      Street      Methodist     Episcop 
Church,  Indiartapolis,    Ind. 

8.  G.  H,  Fo>tcr.  Esq.  (merchant).  Mil 
waukee.  Wit. 

9.  Rev.  Rolicrt  Forbes.  D.D..  Prcsidiin 
Klderof  St.  Paul  Duirici,  Minnesota Cofli 
ference. 

lOL  Rev.J.  B.Maxfield.  D.D„  Presidlni 
Elder  of  tite  Norfolk  Dbtricl.  Ncbiaska' 
Conference, 

It.  Rev.  .M.  L.  Curl,  DD..  President  of 
Utile  Rock  L'nii-eisity. 

la.  Rev.  ;.  H.  Lockvrood,  D.D,.  Pre- 
siding Elder  of  Salina  Uistrkt,  North- 
west Kansas  Conference. 
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13.  Rev.  C.  F,  Grimm,  Presiding  Elder 
of  the  Philadelphia  District,  East  German 
Conference. 

14.  Rev.  M.  M.  Bovard,  D.D.,  President 
of  the  University  of  Southern  California. 

The  Board  of  Managers  elected  in  Octo- 
ber to  represent  them  in  the  General  Com- 
mittee were : 

Rev.  M.  D'C.  Crawford,  D.D.,  Secretary 
of  the  New  York  City  Church  Extension 
Society, 

Rev.  J.  M.  Buckley.  D.D.,  Editor  of  the 
New  York  Christian  Aiivocate. 

Rev.  S.  F.  Upham,  D.D.,  Professor  in 
Drew  Theological  Seminar}'. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Goucher.  D.D.,  President  of 
the  Baltimore  Woman's  College. 

Rev.  A.  S.  Hunt,  D.U.,  Secretary  of  the 
American  Bible  Society. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Day,  D.D.,  pastor  of  Calvary 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  New  York. 

Rev.  H.  A.  Buttz,  D.D.,  President  of 
Drew  Theological  Seminar)'. 

Hon.  Aldcn  Speare,  President  of  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

J.  H.  Taft,  Esq.,  importer.  New  York 
city. 

J.  S.  McLean,  Esq.,  Presidenl  of  Green- 
wich Bank,  New  York. 

Judge  E.  L.  Fancher,  LL.D.,  President 
of  the  American  Bible  Society. 

Gilbert  Oakley.  Esq..  merchant,  New 
York. 

judge  G.  G.  Reynolds,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Hon.  C.  C.  Corliiii,  President  of  First 
National  Bank  of  Webster,  Mass. 

The  reserves  elected  were  Rev.  A.  K. 
Sanford,  D.D.,  Rev.  A.  D.  Vail,  D.D.. 
Rev.  G.  G.  Saxe,  D.D.,  J.  M.  Cornell,  Esq.. 
H,  W.  Knighl,  Esq.,  John  French,  Esq., 
O.  H.  P.  Archer,  Esq..  A.  H.  DeHaven, 
Esq..  Richard  Grant.  Esq..  E.  B.  Tuttle, 
Esq. 

The  Board  of  Bishops  were  all  present, 
the  two  missionary  bishops.  Bishop  Tay- 
lor of  Africa,  and  Bishop  Thoburn  of 
India,  were  also  present,  and  by  invitation 
participated  in  all  discussions  relating  to 
the  fields  over  which  they  preside. 

The  secretaries  and  treasurers  were  all 
present. 

The  representatives  of  the  fourteen  dis- 
tricts were  present,  with  the  exception  of 
Dr.  Bovard,  of  California,  who  was  pre- 
vented by  sickness  from  attending. 

The  representatives  of  the  Board  were 
present  with  the  following  exceptions: 

Dr.  Buckley  was  absent  the  first  four 
days,  and  his  place  was  taken  for  those 
days  by  Dr.  A.  K.  Sanford. 

Dr.  Goucher  was  detained  by  sickness 
in  his  family,  and  did  not  arrive  until  .Sat- 
urday morning. 

Dr.  Buttz  was  absent,  and  Dr.  A.  D. 
Vail,  reserve  delegate,  took  his  place. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Taft  was  absent,  and  Mr.  E. 
B.  Tuttle,  reserve  delegate,  took  his  place. 

Judge  Reynolds  was  absent,  and  his 
place  was  taken  by  Hon.  John  French,  of 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Judge  Fancher  was  absent,  and  his 
place  was  taken  by  H.  W.  Knighi.  Esq.. 
Superintendent  of  the  Subscription  De- 
partment of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern. 

DISCUSSIONS. 

The  discussions  were  animated,  and,  as 
a  rule,  edifying.  The  General  Commit- 
tee meets  in  different  places  that  it  may 
impress  itself  upon  the  minds,  hearts,  and 
consciences  of  the  people.  The  large  at- 
tendance upon  the  sessions  of  the  Com- 
mittee betokened  ihe  interest  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  hearers  learned  much, 
not  only  of  the  manner  in  which  our  mis- 
sion work  is  done,  but  also  what  is  being 
done  by  our  missionaries  and  what  is  to 
be  done.  Because  of  this  attendance 
some  of  the  speeches  were  longer  than 
would  otherwise  have  been  considered 
necessary,  and  hence  the  adjournment 
did  not  take  place  until  Wednesday  night. 

In  the  discussions  some  things  were 
said  that  it  would  not  be  best  to  record. 
The  expressed  opinion  of  one  man  as  to 
the  success  or  failure  of  any  of  our  Mis- 
sions, or  as  to  the  advisability  of  a  differ- 
ent method  of  procedure,  should  not  be 
regarded  as  the  voice  of  the  Committee. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  publicity  of 
the  proceedings  prevents  to  some  extent 
the  honest  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the 
character  of  some  of  the  work  done. 
There  is  not  always  a  full  and  complete 
understanding  of  the  situation.  Much 
would  be  gained  if  all  the  facts  connected 
with  the  work  of  every  Mission  could  be 
privately  considered.  Some  provision  for 
this  will  perhaps  be  made  in  the  future. 

The  longest  discussion  was  in  reference 
to  the  proportionate  amount  of  money  to 
be  given  to  the  foreign  and  home  work. 
Bishop  Andrews  believed  that  sixty  per 
cent,  should  be  given  to  the  foreign  and 
forty  per  cent,  to  the  home  field,  while 
Bishop  Foster  believed  (hat  a  still  larger 
portion  should  be  sent  abroad,  and  advo- 
cated seventy  per  cent,  to  the  Foreign  and 
thirtypercenl.  to  theHome  Missions.  The 
bishops  who  had  visited  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sions felt  the  importance  of  an  increase  in 
the  appropriations  to  them,  and  earnestly 
advocated  the  policy  of  enlarging  the 
work  ;  but  the  condition  of  the  treasury 
and  the  demands  of  Ihe  home  fields  pre- 
vented this.  The  representatives  of  the 
districts,  especially  from  the  South  and 
West,  together  with  the  secretaries,  pre- 
sented the  destitution  of  some  of  the  home 
mission  fields  and  the  prospective  growth 
of  others,  and   Ihe  division  of  the  funds 


was  made  on  a  ratio  of  fifty-five  per  cent, 
lo  the  foreign  and  forty-five  per  cent,  to 
the  home  missions. 

An  extended  discussion  resulted  from 
the  introduction  of  a  paper  from  the 
Board  of  Managers  recommending  that  a 
contingent  appropriation  of  not  over 
$10,000  be  made,  under  which  contribu' 
lions  could  be  received  for  any  purposes 
for  which  the  General  Committee  made 
appropriations.  This  seemed  reasonable 
when  tirst  piesented.  Indeed,  it  looked  as 
if  the  amount  should  be  left  indefinite, 
and  might  include  under  it  all  the  moneys 
used  in  the  support  of  Bishop  Taylor's 
Missions,  and  the  contributions  made  to 
several  objects  in  India.  China,  and  Japan 
which  have  not  heretofore  been  acknowl- 
edged in  the  reports  of  the  Society.  It 
was  believed  that  the  doing  of  this  might 
lessen  the  contributions  to  the  general 
work  and  make  private  persons  rather 
than  the  General  Committee  the  judge  as 
lo  what  work  was  the  most  important, 
and  the  proposition  was  not  adopted. 
Both  Bishop  Fowler  and  Secretary  Leon- 
ard expressed  themselves  as  having  more 
confidence  in  the  decision  of  the  General 
Committee  as  lo  the  wisest  appropriations 
to  be  made  than  they  would  have  in  their 
own  judgments. 

So  much  time  was  occupied  by  the 
presentation  of  the  Foreign  Missions  that 
the  Home  Missions,  while  they  received 
the  amount  at  first  settled  upon  as  their 
proportion,  were  very  inadequately  repre- 
sented. This  is  to  be  remedied  in  part 
next  year  by  making  the  appropriations  to 
the  Home  Missions  first. 

There  has  been  a  growing  feeling  upon 
the  part  of  those  who  favored  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, and  who  believed  that  Ihe  collec- 
tions were  generally  made  through  a  plea 
for  the  heathen,  and  that  the  Foreign  Mis- 
sions should  have  a  larger  percentage, 
that  the  best  remedy  was  the  division  of 
the  Missionary  Society  into  two  societies. 
Others  who  have  felt  a  deeper  interest  in 
Home  than  in  Foreign  Mtsnons  have  also 
felt  that  their  wishes  would  be  more  cer- 
tainly fulfilled  by  the  division  of  the  so- 
ciety, giving  us  a  foreign  and  a  home  mis- 
sionary society.  A  resolution  was  adopted 
10  appoint  a  committee  to  consider  the 
subject  and  report  next  year. 

We  have  advocated  separate  collections 
and  separate  treasuries  for  home  and 
foreign  missions.  It  may  be  best  to  go 
further,  and  furnish  the  fullest  facilities 
for  the  development  of  the  missionary 
spirit  in  both  directions.  Ifthosewhoare 
ihe  leaders  in  our  Church  shall  believe 
that  Ihe  work  of  world-wide  evangeliza- 
tion shall  best  be  advanced  by  the  exist- 
ence of  two  societies,  whatever  the  prefer- 
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ences  of  our  people.  Uic/  will  welcome 
the  change  and  work  Cor  its  suct.~eS3. 

THE  ri«ANCKS. 

Thcrcporl  of  lh«  irc-^Mirer  wai  noi  u 
favoriblc  as  had  been  hopctl.  The  ad- 
r,ince  ufthc  year  had  onlybccn  fts-'34  O-- 
Bui  the  advance  of  the  collections  front 
and  ihrotiKl)  '^ic  Conferences  had  been 
over  $37,500,  ami  the  increasf  had  heen 
uninccrnipted  each  year  for  the  past  ten 
years.  This  was  a  token  (or  good.  \Vh«n 
wc  consider  the  iiQverty  of  muiiy  ol  our 
mernhert.  ugKcially  iiL  the  South  and 
portions  of  the  West,  and  that  in  addition  to 
Ihc  large  aiJiounls  given  for  sclf-suppon, 
for  [he  building  of  churchcsand  I  hrsuppOTt 
ol  other  benevolences,  the  (.ict  ihnt  the  it- 
ceipts  (or  Miftuons  fori  he  year  closing  wtih 
October,  ]890,  amounted  to  $1,135,371  83 
ts  a  subject  for  gratulaiion  and  thanks. 

Our  indebtedness  has  iiicre.-tsed  $35,- 
667  10,  makinga  total  debt  of  $6S.9:t  36. 
Ojr  people  have  done  well.  They  could 
have  done  better.     They  will  do  better. 

Much  credit  is  due  lo  ourhard-u'orking 
secretaries,  and  to  the  many  faithful  pre- 
siding elders  and  pastors  whn  h.ivc 
seconded  their  eHbns.  What  it  needed 
i»  that  every  giasior  shall  take  a  collection 
for  MiK&ions.  .ind  shall  gii'e  An  ojiporlu- 
niiy  (or  cvciy  member  of  the  Church  and 
.  of  the  congregation  to  make  a  coniribu- 
\tion  (or  Missions,  Those  who  do  not  now 
give,  feel  but  little  inicrcsi  in  Missions. 
Perhaps  they  would  gitre  but  little  if  per- 
fion.illy  applied  to.  We  expect  an  average 
of  lifty  cents  from  our  memberx.  .Some 
large  Conferences  K''c^''y<=^<^c<^  this, and 
if  we  couki  have  added  to  the  amount  we 
have  received  tive  cents  from  every  ntem- 
bcr  whu  last  year  gave  nothing,  it  is  prob- 
able we  fthoiild  have  no  debt. 

T1]C  appro[>rintions  for  nest  year  were 
not  increased  beyond  those  of  law  year 
ItwAs  (eared  ih.it  the  contributions  would 
nut  justify  an  adviince.  This  will  sadden 
the  heart  of  many  a  faithful  worktrrin  our 
mission  firlds.  Their  success  «leni;in(let1 
enlarjrement.  They  reported  open  doors 
on  every  hand,  and  heathen  not  only  ac- 
cesuble,  but  even  pleading  for  the  Gos- 
pel. It  did  seem  as  if  faithfulness  lo 
God's  providence  required  that  the  apprcH 
priationc  should  be  increased  at  least  Afty 
per  cent.  The  estiin;iics  from  the  fields 
showed  how  necessary  it  w.i«  to  l-irgely 
increase  the  appropriations  to  even  con- 
tinue the  work  without  retrenchment,  be- 
cause of  iSc  growth  during  the  )«ar.  and 
the  cry  for  help  from  those  beyond  siili 
further  incre.-ise<)  (he  expense.  1 1  seemed 
cruel  to  rc(usc.  The  asking  would  not 
have  been  refused  hail  the  membership 
of  all  our  churches  been  present  and  dur- 
ing the  entire  week  listened  to  the  repre- 


sentations m.i<le.  Hut  the  Committee 
feared  to  do  what  mighl  still  further  in- 
crease the  indebtedness  of  the  Society. 
They  were  present  not  to  appropriate 
what  was  needed  in  order  lo  give  the  full- 
est  success,  but  lonppropri.ite  the  am  mint 
they  believed  the  Church  would  give  the 
ensuing  year.  l.et  the  Church  largely 
increase  its  oflenngs  this  year,  and  Ihc 
Commiliee  will  gla<lly  move  forward  neit 
year  in  the  line  indicated  by  the  prov. 
idoncR  of  Ood. 


ni«Bl«iiKry  AppraprlBllffHarer  IB9la 

I.  FoiitCH  Miniutn. 
1.  A/rt<a . 

Kat  th*  vork. .....■•  t*.9W 

For  Ctniin^vni  Furi<1 ........■■■i  *fi^ 

I'nrfrhiiTTh  ai  Ml.  Olin.. ,.,,.  ^u 

Total  Tor  Attics 9).«>e 

B.  StMk  Amrrte*! 

Pnrciulin^  w<>tk. ...... .,,..«.<.. ^ytfiat 

For  tfducsii'^ixal  w«rK, 7t7}^ 

Vat   iimpciiy    ai    iliK   iIUpOMl  •(    iba 

ll»aril s.oae 

Fm  Tiuuli  fund..  ■,........., •..  (.w 

Tolat  Ivr  South  Amctia.  .......>•■  %¥-JtVi 

3.  China  i ...#laaiol4 

Fat  ilic  vork Pwjm 

Fnrlnieiat  on  BerilniJetit •>...•  doe 

Korthapel  ridrn. too* 

For   MdliloMl  JODiruftitoii  In  Mania 

MiHUin  Inirituie  i^oob 

Tola)  ratGvnnaBjF tjoAw 

£^  S9tititwl*int ! 

Tar  (lie  wi.ik tC.o» 

Fd>  chapel  dctfU..... •■■■>■■•■  I.fi 

fatal  lot  Swilnriand .,...•  fc.9w 

<i)  Kaiway.  (nf  ih*  wodi. , WHf*" 

For  iniNtfvrrins  pnaihfn (jd 

Far  A  CoAbrviictf  claiiBuit. _,.».......  \y> 

Talal  Fat  Nnrway %,\^eta 

Ci)  Sacden.  induiiiiig  pinlaad imH 

Cj)  Dtmuik ijS» 

Ti>lal  (iirSiaiidinatla,  1....... 448.4 )u 

U}  North  Injria 97i.5-u 

(I) South  India....,....! ai.<i«D 

(]>  Benial ..,..■. aaoB* 

Tolalfot  India %ta3taa 

Alt  tile  apfrTop'ikli'^n^  frpf  ln.1i].  tnW  ra- 
dLiiribuicd  tiy  lh«  Fi<uni:s  Commil- 
Ih  tai  Dithop  Thobucn. 

%.  Miilttfl* I...  %7.'S» 

Kit  ih<  work 4lg,i7» 

Far  tha  chiinti  in  RiMchuk 130 

Total  Tnr  Rulgaiia., ._.,.,, ........  Iigoit* 

10,   tialy: 

Kniihcw-ik,,.., ,..,.„,. tMiltJ 

Fnf  ir*f*ra«t.  .-...,...•■....  ...........  ffO 

Fat  pfnpcny  HI  Rove ........I....  MOP 

ToLtl  for  Ilsly t4l,l>l 

■  I,  Mtjrf,r. 

For  \Ve  vdrk..  ic.  Iw  nMlUtrlbuietl  tqr  ihc 
MijAioii- w.tK  il,v  ni-provHloflk^Cd*- 

mpaiidinc  ^cfrciitjct. .._...........  (jo^Jvj 

I'or  ilcbt  on  iKt  thuRh  in  tlurica a.|.K 

Total  for  Mijiko tUvOai 

n.  ?(■/■•  a  ,• 

Forihewofk tsS-M» 

pHilKriy  a(  Yokohama.,. s^wo 

Proptny  in  TnVyo. •...., ,..<.,....,•.•  ii,^ 

Total  li>r]a|» %ttMi 

ti.  Ktrtm t't^t 

Ctwrr  CitHyrmim I".-™- 

Cinod  total  Tur  rotlicn  Hilaioa>,.   .  (jU.]]! 


WITHIN  THE  UNITEO  STATES, 

CLAtt  No.  1.  Wn>ii  Wuaat. 

Nntthcm  Nv*  Vntk  Confawma  ■ ■ 

Rock  Kiv«rC.«.tf«tan£4. .,..,........, .,... 

Wnainr  Confntiia , ■ • 

Wiannun  CMitttriKa „••.' 

PbilkMphu  Cvnfcreiarc......i.iiiii,.... 


J 


Total. 


SCAMinAI'IAIi  HlBUORS. 

Nnnh-acu  NorBFt'an  ■'xl  Duiiib.,..,,... 

L'l&h  4  for  S^Aii.IiM  i^r&ti  actIi).    ............ 

L'uii  (lor  Siiiiilliijvlaa  tchoola) ••.>. 

Aiiklln  iSvAllkhl 

C*)I(-->'nia  (S<>r»«iai4.,  ,..,...itt. •••..» 

(.Allfornia  I ^pdibll)..,. 

C.l..f..lM  ,S.«}<0.] 

l.oLiiiiana  t^iT<ljih).... ...... a... .....•.■, 

Xltp,a««i.rii  (Fl..i.i\hl. ......,.,.■.- 

New  Votk  iSniiiiili). •...■>...,/,, 

Ka*  Vntk  F.iti  l^wmliah) 

Ntw  Voik   EatI  iNorsTKiaa) .,.. 

\"n"  K"i:Uinl  {Sv^!i.hJ         .    .     ..,...,,.. 
S'c*  tlTigland  So.irhflni   J -^wa1»1tl.,.. •...., 

Nntwcriiii  mil  Pxiiinh  ConUtrntB 

Nonh-«*-i  S**cll.l.  CAE.f«rciic4...., ..,,..,. 

HdCtt  r>..iiirii  (hwfiliilif ',...■......*■ 

S,nrili<m  Cdlinrnb  (.■«w«d)>lil 

PhtU4<l[.Ma  4<iweil!iJiJ 


m 

«a.oCj 


Talal- 


GlMMUM  SIlwIDNa. 

CalKernia  Ccnion . 

North  E'Kifti  (Mitnan , 

C^hlrat  Grrfafen...,   ...,,.,....,... 

Chicaeo  tictnian • 

Fail  (ifrniKn.    ..,,..,,....., 

Ki'^rtlivm  G«fman,  .,.....(.....1.,. 

Nnnh.u'nt  Onnao... ...,.,,., 

SouiHain  l>rm.dn., ■,..•..■•... 

3l.  Ixniii  firman....  1.. .,..,.. 11. 
W«l  Gaman 


Total, 


Fmm  It  Wiiaa. 

Rock  River  CfnterBnea 

IjHtitaJiiru  CoiirrRnoa 

Nev  Hiain^hin  CunfvTvncV.... ... 

Kew  KiiRUnil  CKaftTenoC......... 

Ttvr  L'laUrtive     ...        

New  KnKland  Suuihem  CwifcraiK* 
New  YorW  Crtntfarmft ...... ...  ... 

Konh-ircM  InillaiM,. 


Total ,. 

SrA.VIKIt  WOBT. 

Nc*  Meiicn  iSpani.M 

Na"»  Maaifo  iSpiniiM.  I"  t-ti...!.!. 

Ttxil 


IlA«awUK  AKD  MtmiAABUIt  W«a«. 

EaM  Ohio  Con r*nni* 

Pittfburs  Cftal*ttat:t- ...................... 

Rocli  Rivci  tTanfeicnec ..••..•.  ;.   ... 

Haltlnare  VonUiBM*. 


•7i»» 


•tt5»« 


TMal. 


California  Caiit«rcD»... 

Nffia  Vnr%  CrnilercDO   .  

Onfan  Caateianci 


Total 

Jafameu  VTokk. 

Calllemla  ConfareiK* 

Saad-oich     tilaada^AdHiinJaanJ   by 
lloatd ...... 


Tout. 


trALiAH  Won. 


UMlWoa*..,     

!««•  Vocfc. ,, 

Phlladdphia 

Total 

PuKnii-A'aM  Woati. 
Naw  Eoflancl  Soalhern 

CiABi  No.  a.    Anbmcah  Imium. 

Caatrsl  Nnr  Vork— (-nt  OnnsdaicB*. 

CcnlralNHrork— toiOiMUM...... , 

GriutnbU  tUnr 

DttMik..... 

r. 


UUlilda 

PuniSowa4 

W&mBdn ...•.•.. 

Nothvn  NavVaik..,,.. ...... 


l^ola 


IH 

IT 


Tflal Han 


fi72 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


Class  No.  3.  For  Confsrkhckn  North  of  the 
PoniHAC  AKD  Ohio,  and  East  of  the  Mississifri 
RivtR. 

D"™< ♦4,M9 

Eut  Maine. 1,984 

Michiran..... 4,41^ 

No*  nunpshirc.... 1*190 

Wilmin^on  (in  Virginia) 794 

Wilmin^on  (in  Maryland)  495 

WUconun 4.4&4 

Wat  WiscoDsin 4.ns 

Vermont 1.190 

Nanhcm  New  Vork 1,190 

Total $34,8,5 

Class  No.  4.  Fob  Confebrncbs  is  Iowa  and 
Kansas,  and  Statbs  North  of  them,  ikcu'divg 
Black  Hills. 

BlacltHill* Is.95. 

Dakota "'.iSj 

Kanui i.;8j 

Minnesota 9,3^5 

Nebraska.... ..............................  3.777 

North  Nebraska., 5i753 

North  Dakola... .  10,393 

Nonh-we«t  Iowa .I1V73 

North-weiiE  KaniiUi..... ^.943 

South  Kanvu  ........  ..............  .......  ^1^33 

Sauih-we>t  Kansas 5,951 

West  Nebraska 9,433 

Indian  Territory 5,95i 

Des  Moines -- .  993 

Total ?ai  ,831 

Class  No,  5.    Wm-n  Work  in  the  Solth. 

Alabama  Conference %^A^^ 

Arkansas  Conference 5,95i 

Austin  Conference. 4,955 

Blue  Ridge  Conference. 4.4^4 

Central  Tennesne  Conference 3,670 

Georgia  Conference 3.a»4 

Holslon  Conference 4.364 

Kentucky  Conference 5.4SS 

Missouri  Conference. ....................  . .  3iQ68 

St.  John's  River  Conference 3,473 

St.  Louis  Conference 5,455 

Virginia  Conference 4,465 

West  Virginia  Conference 5,455 

Total 158,370 

Cla.<u.  No.  6.    CoLoRRo  Work. 

Central  Alabama  Conference....  ..........  S3«370 

Central  Missouri  Conference.... 31*34 

Delaware  Conference 843 

East  Tennessee  Conference 3,777 

Florida  Conference 3,380 

Lcainglon  Conference. ....  yt^Ti 

^  Ijttie  Rock  Conference. 3,334 

Louisiana  Conference 5,950 

Mississippi  Conference...... ...............  5,950 

North  Carolina  Conference. 3.57» 

Savannah  Conference ',976 

South  Carolina  Conference... --....  4,464 

Tennessee  Conference 2,976 

Texas  Conference.... ,  3,968 

Washington  Conference a,  180 

West  TeJias  Conference 3,968 

Total l54,99S 

Class  No.  7.    Rockv  Mountaim  Work. 

Arjiona I6.943 

Nevada 3,670 

Nevada  (for  schools) 843 

New  Mexico,  English.. 5,951 

New  Mexico  (for  schools) 993 

Montana........ .....  9,930 

Utah  (work). 9.037 

Utah  (for  schools) 6,943 

Wypming 5.45! 

Idaho....... S,473 

Colorado , ,. ..   , 9,037 

Total (63,343 

Class  No,  B.    Pacific  Coast  Work. 

California Is.fSS 

Columbia  River 5,455 

Oregon ,.  1,984 

Puget  Sound 4,959 

Southern  California, ...,.,...,. 6,447 

Toial 934,300 

Grand   Total   for  Missions  in   [he 

United  Slates.,.. ...............  $459^648 

SuMHARIi'. 

For  Missions  in  foreien  lands.. $566,350 

For  Missions  in  the  Uniied  States, 459,648 

For  incidental  expenses, 40.000 

For  Conlingeni  Fund 35,000 

For  office  expense*... 35,000 

For  the  Dalles  Claim 6,000 

For  Publishing  Fund. .- . --,,...,  10,000 

Forlhedebt 68,000 

Grand  Total $i,ioa,«ii> 


Itotts  anlr  Comments. 


Mr.  Charles  C.  North,  one  of  the  man- 
agers of  the.  Missionary  Society,  died  in 
New  York  November  26. 

We  are  obliged  to  omit  our  usual  mat- 
ter under  the  head  of  '•  Monthly  Mission- 
ary Concert,"  "  Our  Missions."  etc.  The 
space  we  reserved  for  the  proceedings  of 
the  General  Missionary  Committee  has 
been  insuHicient.  In  our  January  num- 
ber the  delayed  matter  will  appear. 

Bishop  Thobum,  at  the  General  Mis- 
sionary Committee  meeting,  called  him- 
self "a  worm,"  Bishop  Fowler  thought 
he  was  "  a  very  vehement  worm."  Cer- 
tainly he  is  not  surpa^^sed  in  activity  and 
amount  of  woik  accomplished  by  any  of 
the  bishops. 

Africa  and  its  heroes  are  awakening  the 
interest  of  the  civilized  world.  The  two 
living  heroes  the  most  widely  known  are 
Stanley  and  Taylor.  When  Bishop  Tay- 
lor appeared  before  the  General  Mission- 
ary Committee  to  read  his  report  the  ap- 
plause was  long  and  loud. 

"The  king  is  dead,  long  live  the  king." 
Another  missionary  year  has  passed,  and 
still  another  has  commenced.  Millions 
arc  dying  without  Christ.  The  claims 
upon  us,  instead  of  relaxing  or  dimin- 
ishing, are  strengthening  and  increas- 
ing. We  plead  for  those  for  whom  Christ 
died.  We  plead  for  more  consecrated 
men  and  consecrated  money. 

Dr.  McGrew,  in  the  Independent  of 
November  20.  says  that  the  Missionary 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
"is  an  elaborate  organiMtion,  consisting 
of  members,  honorary  managers,  and 
patrons  to  the  number  of  more  than 
eighteen  hundred."  We  believe  he  is 
mistaken,  and  that  it  has  a  membership 
of  over  two  million.  We  agree  with  Dr. 
J.  M.  Reid,  for  many  years  Secretary  of 
the  Society,  when  he  says:  "What  we  call 
a  missionary  society  is  a  form  of  corpo- 
ration for  the  purpose  of  holding  property, 
but  it  has  no  element  of  a  society,  does 
not  elect  its  own  board  of  managers  or  of- 
ncers,  or  make  its  own  constitution.  The 
Church,  through  the  General  Conference, 
gives  it  constitution,  officers,  government, 
etc."  Bishop  Merrill  says:  "The  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  is  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
directing  its  missionary  work."  The 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  the  Mis- 
sionary Sociely  of  that  Church,  and  for 
convenience  its  General  Conference  once 
in  four  years  appoints  a  Board  of  Man- 
agers and  a  General  Missionary  Commit- 
tee, and  delegates  to  them  the  control  of 
its  missionary  work. 


tBnr  pisfiionants  anti  '^msm. 


All  of  the  Contingent  Fund  and  the 
most  of  the  Incidental  Fund  will  be  ex- 
pended for  Missions  by  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers during  the  year.  Interest  on  An- 
nuity Funds  and  on  borrowed  money  is 
paid  from  the  Incidental  Fund. 

Miss  Isabella  Thoburn  and  Misses  Per- 
kins and  Dalyleflforlndia,  per  steam-ship 
Etruria,  November  8. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Garden  and  family,  Rev.  J. 
E.  Ncwsom  and  wife.  Rev.  J.  O.  Denning 
and  wife,  and  Mr,  Robert  H.  Waugh  left 
for  India,  per  steam-ship  City  of  Chester, 
November  16. 

Bishop  Thobum  left  for  India,  per 
steam-ship  Trave,  November  19. 

Bishop  Taylor  leaves  for  Africa  in  a 
few  days. 

Miss  Carrie  I.  Jewell,  Miss  Ruth  M. 
Sites,  for  Foochow  ;  Miss  Elizabeth  Rus- 
sell, Miss  Nora  Seeds,  Miss  Jennie  Cheer, 
and  Miss  Grace  Tucker,  for  Nagasaki ; 
Miss  Lyon,  M.D.,  and  Miss  J.  E.  Locke, 
for  North  China,  leave,  per  sleam-ship 
Gaelic,  from  San  Francisco,  December  6. 

Rev.  C.  P.  Kupper  and  family  leave  for 
Central  China,  from  San  Francisco,  per 
steam-ship  China,  December  18. 

We  much  regret  to  hear  of  the  death 
of  Rev.  A.  J.  Maxwell,  of  India.  Partic- 
ulars have  not  been  received. 

Rev.  C,  P.  Hard  writes  from  Jabalpur. 
October  2 :  "  Baptisms  in  Jabalpur  Circuit 
the  last  eightdays  have  been  76.  Of  these 
63  have  been  male  and  13  female.  Seven- 
teen of  the  converts  were  under  eight 
years  of  age  and  six  between  eight  and  fif- 
teen years  of  age.  The  others  from  fif- 
teen to  seventy-five  years  of  age. 

Pastor  Buttrick  and  Presiding  Elder 
Baker  write  exultantly  because  of  the  clear 
conversion  of  all  the  girls  in  the  girls* 
boarding  department  of  the  Baldwin  High 
Schools,  Bangalore. — Indian  Witness. 

Bishop  Thobum  writes  that  Rev.  J.  O. 
Denning,  of  Illinois;  Rev.  Julius  Smith, 
of  Missouri;  Rev.  J.  E.  Newsom,  of  Iowa; 
and  Rev.  E.  A.  Bell,  of  Canada,  have  been 
appointed  to  India,  and  will  sail  in  No- 
vember. Mr,  Bell  comes  to  Calcutta 
direct.  Rev.  J.  H.  Garden,  who  went 
home  in  March  last,  returns  before  Con- 
ference, leaving  Mrs.  Garden  behind.  We 
hasten  to  accord  a  hearty  welcome  to 
these  newly  appointed  brethren.  May 
they  make  history  among  us  to  the  glory 
of  God. — Indian  Witness. 

The  American  Baptist  Mission  in  Ja- 
pan appeals  lo  (he  Baptists  of  America 
for  the  speedy  re-enforcement  of  twenty- 
three  men. 
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